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^  N  the  present  volume  is  given  a  naiTative  of  the  chief  events  connected 

>*■    with  one  of  the  most  formidable  military  Revolts  on  record.   These  events 

— ^from  the  first  display  of  insubordination  in  the  beginning  of  1857, 

to  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  in  the  later  weeks  of  1858 — ^form 

_  a  series  full  of  the  romance  as  well  as  the  wretchedness  of  war :  irrespective 

rw^^V  of  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to  them,  or  the  reforms  which  they  suggested. 

^^^  Tlic  sudden  rising  of  trained  native  soldiers  in  mutiny ;  the  slaughter  of  officers 

^0?   who  to  the  last  moment  had  trusted  them ;  the  sufferings  of  gently-nurtured 

women  and  children,  while  hurrying  wildly  over  burning  sands  and  through  thick 

jungles ;  and  the  heroism  displayed  amid  unspeakable  miseries — all  tended  to  give  an 

extraordinary  character  to  this  outbreak.     Nor  is   it  less   interesting  to  trace  the 

operations  by  whidi  the  difficulties  were  met.     The  task  was  nothing  less  than  that  of 

suppressing  insurgency  among  a  native  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  million 

souls  by  a  small  number  of  British  soldiers  and  civilians,  most  of  whom  were  at  vast 

distances  from  the  chief  region  of  disaffection,  and  were  grievously  deficient  in  means 

of  transpoi-t. 

A  chronicle  of  these  events  reveals  also  the  striking  differences  between  various 
parts  of  India.  Wliile  Behar,  Oude,  Rohilcund,  the  Doab,  Bundelcund,  Malwah,  and 
Rajpootana  were  rent  with  anarchy  and  plunged  in  misery,  the  rest  of  India  was 
comparatively  untouched.  Most  important,  too,  is  it  to  trace  the  influence  of  nation, 
caste,  and  creed.  Wliy  the  Hindoos  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes  rebelled,  while 
those  of  the  lower  castes  remained  faithful;  why  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  of  the 
Punjaub  shewed  so  little  sympathy  with  the  insurgents ;  why  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal 
were  so  timidly  quiet,  and  those  of  Hindostan  so  boldly  violent ;  why  the  native 
armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  so  tranquil,  when  that  of  Bengal  was  so  turbulent? 
— were  questions  which  it  behoved  the  government  to  solve,  as  clues  to  the  character 
of  the  governed,  and  to  the  changes  of  discipline  needed.  It  was  a  time  that  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  peculiarities  of  the  five  chief  classes  of  Europeans  in  India — 
Queen's  soldiers,  Company  s  soldiers,  Company's  'covenanted'  servants,  'uncovenanted' 
8er\'ants,  and  residents  independent  of  the  Company ;  and  it  shewed  how  nobly  these 
classes  forgot  their  differences  when  the  honour  of  the  British  name  and  the  safety 
of  India  wore  imperiled. 
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The  history  of  home  affairs  during,  and  in  relation  to,  that  period  of  struggle,  has 
its  own  points  of  interest — shewing  in  what  manner,  amid  the  stormy  conflicts  of 
party,  the  nation  responded  to  the  call  for  military  aid  to  India,  for  pecuniary  aid  to 
individual  sufferers,  and  for  a  great  change  in  the  goyemment  of  that  coimtry. 

Although  the  minor  results  of  the  Bevolt  may  be  visible  to  a  much  later  date,  it  is 
considered  that  the  month  of  November  1868  would  furnish  a  convenient  limit  to  tlie 
present  narrative.  The  government  of  India  had  by  that  time  been  changed ;  the 
change  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
empire ;  the  British  army  in  the  east  had  been  so  largely  augmented  as  to  render  the 
prospects  of  the  insurgents  hopeless ;  the  rebel  leaders  were  gradually  tendering  their 
submission,  under  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Proclamation ;  the  skilled  mutinous  sepoys 
had  in  great  proportion  been  stricken  down  by  battle  and  privation;  the  military 
operations  had  become  little  more  than  a  chasing  of  lawless  marauders;  and  the 
armed  men  still  at  large  were  mostly  dupes  of  designing  leaders,  or  ruffians  whoso 
watchwords  were  pay  and  plunder  rather  than  nationality  or  patriotism. 

The  remarkable  Expeditions  to  Persia,  China,  and  Japan  are  briefly  noticed 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume — on  account  of  the  links  which  connected  them  with 
the  affairs  of  India,  and  of  the  aspect  which  they  gave  to  the  influence  of  England  in 
the  east. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made,  by  a  careful  examination  of  available  authorities, 
to  render  the  narrative  a  truthful  one.  It  is  hoped  that  the  errors  are  few  in  number, 
and  that  hasty  expressions  of  opinion  on  disputed  points  have  in  general  been  avoided 
The  Work  is  quite  distinct  from  the  History  of  the  Russian  Wab,  issued  by  the  same 
Publishers ;  yet  may  the  two  be  regarded  as  companion  volumes,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  England  in  the  east — seeing  that  a  few  short  months  only  elapsed  between  the  close 
of  the  events  of  1854-5-6  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  commencement 
of  those  of  1856-7-8  in  India,  Persia,  and  China. 

G.  D. 

December  1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

INDIA   IN  1856:   A   RETROSPECT. 


iCARCELY  liJMl  EiiKlancJ 
recovered  from  the  excite- 
ment attendant  on  the  war 
with  llu£isia ;  Kcarccly  Iiad 
^;^s«ho  counted  the  cost,  pro- 
vided for  tlie  expenditure^ 
reprobated  the  bhmder- 
ing8,  mourned  over  the 
sufferings ;  scarcely  had 
she  struck  a  balance  be- 
tween the  mortifying  in- 

'  capacity  of  some  of   her 

chifdn^n,  and  the    Cliristian  heroism  of  others — 
\Fhcu   she  was  called  upon  anew  to  unsheath 


tlic  swoi-d,  and  to  wage  war,  not  against  an 
.lutocrat  on  this  side  of  the  Caspian,  but  against 
some  of  tlie  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world. 
Within  a  few  months,  almost  within  a  few 
weeks,  Cliina,  Tersia,  and  India  appeared  in 
battle-array  against  her — they  being  the  injurers 
or  the  injured,  according  to  the  bias  of  men*8 
judgments  on  the  matter.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  five  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
became  her  enemies  at  once  :  there  are  at 
the  \cjry  least  this  numl>er  of  inhabitants  in 
the  three  great  Asiatic  empires ;  and  against  all, 
proclamations  were  issued  and  armaments  fitted 
out.    Whether  the  j^eople,  tlie  milhons,  sided  more 
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with  her  or  with  their  own  rulers,  is  a  question 
that  must  he  settled  in  relation  to  each  of  those 
empires  separately ;  hut  true  it  is  that  the  small 
army  of  England  was  called  upon  suddenly  to 
render  services  in  Asia,  so  many  and  varied, 
in  regions  so  widely  separated,  and  so  far  distant 
from  home,  that  a  power  of  mohility  scarcely 
less  than  uhiquity,  aided  hy  a  strength  of 
endurance  almost  more  than  mortal — could  have 
hrought  that  small  force  up  to  a  level  with  the 
duties  required  of  it  Considering  how  small  a 
space  a  month  is  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  we  may 
indeed  say  that  this  great  Oriental  outhreak  was 
nearly  simultaneous  in  the  three  regions  of  Asia. 
It  was  in  Octoher  1856  that  the  long-continued 
hickcrings  hetween  the  British  and  the  Chinese  at 
Canton  hroke  out  into  a  flame,  and  led  to  the 
despatch  of  military  and  naval  forces  from  England. 
It  was  while  the  British  admiral  was  actually 
engaged  in  homharding  Canton  that  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  acting  as  viceroy  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  declared  war  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia  for  an  infringement  of  treaty  relating  to 
the  city  of  Herat.  And  lastly,  it  was  while  two 
British  armaments  were  engaged  in  those  two 
regions  of  warfare,  that  disobedience  and  disband- 
ing began  in  India,  the  initial  steps  to  the  most 
formidable  military  Revolt^  perhaps,  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

The  theologian  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  the  finger 
of  God,  the  avenging  rod  of  an  All-ruling  Provi- 
dence, in  these  soenes  of  blood-shedding:  a  punish- 
ment on  England  for  not  having  Christianised  the 
natives  of  the  East  to  the  foil  extent  of  her  power. 
The  soldier  insists  that,  as  we  gained  our  influence 
in  the  East  mainly  by  the  sword,  by  the  sword  we 
must  keep  it:  permitting  no  disobedience  to  our 
military  rule,  but  at  the  same  time  offending  as 
little  as  possible  against  the  prejudices  of  faith 
and  caste  among  the  natives.  The  politician 
smitten  with  Russo-phobia,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  notion,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
the  Muscovite  aims  at  universal  dominion  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  seeks  for  evidences  of  the  czar*s 
intrigues  at  Pekin,  Teheran,  and  Delhi.  The 
partisan,  thinking  more  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
official  life,  than  of  Asia,  points  triumphantly  to 
the  dogma  that  if  7iis  party  had  been  in  power,  no 
one  of  these  three  Oriental  wars  would  have 
come  upon  England.  The  merchant,  believing 
that  individual  interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  national  welfare,  tells  us  that  railways  and 
cotton  plantations  would  be  better  for  India  than 
military  stations;  and  that  diplomatic  piques 
at  Canton  and  at  Teheran  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  drive  us  into  hostility  with  nations 
who  might  be  advantageous  customers  for  our 
wares.  But  while  the  theologian,  the  soldier,  the 
politician,  the  partisan,  and  the  merchant  are  thus 
rushing  to  a  demonstration,  each  of  his  favourite 
f/^/fftJ,  without  waiting  for  the  evidence  which 
i^^Bpaly  by  degrees  be  collected,  England,  as  a 
has  had  to  bear  up  against  the  storm  as 


best  she  could.  Not  even  one  short  twelvemonth 
of  peace  was  vouchsafed  to  her.  The  same  year, 
1856,  that  marked  the  closing  scenes  of  one  war, 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  two  others; 
while  the  materials  for  a  fourth  war  were  at  the 
saine  time  fermenting,  unknown  to  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  symptoms. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  our  empire  are 
more  astonishing  than  the  social  explosion  in 
India,  taken  in  connection  with  the  positive 
declarations  of  official  men.  Historical  parallels 
have  often  been  pointed  out,  striking  and  instruc- 
tive ;  but  here  we  have  a  historical  contradiction. 
At  the  time  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of  seven 
European  empires  and  kingdoms  were  discussing 
at  Paris  the  bases  for  a  European  peace,  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  penning  an  account  of 
India,  in  the  state  to  which  Britain  had  brought 
it.  A  statesman  of  high  ability,  and  of  unques- 
tioned earnestness  of  purpose,  he  evidently  felt  a 
pride  in  the  work  he  had  achieved  as  governor- 
general  of  India ;  he  thought  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  great  future;  and  he  claimed 
credit  for  England,  not  only  in  respect  to  what  she 
had  done,  but  also  for  the  motives  that  had 
dictated  her  Indian  policy.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  1848  that  this  nobleman  went  out  to  the 
East ;  it  was  in  1856  that  he  yielded  the  reins  of 
power  to  Viscount  Canning ;  and  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  Calcutta  he  wrote  a  minute  or 
narrative,  formally  addressed  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but  intended  for  his  fellow-countrymen 
at  large,  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Remembering  that  that  minute  was  written  in 
March  1856,  and  that  the  Revolt  commenced  in 
January  1857,  it  beoomes  very  important  to 
know,  from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  the  marquis 
himself,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empii^  when  he  Icfl 
it.  The  document  in  question  is  worth  more, 
for  our  present  purpose,  than  any  formal  history 
or  description  of  India;  for  it  shews  not  only 
the  sum-total  of  power  and  prosperity  in  1848, 
but  the  additions  made  to  that  sum  year  after 
year  till  1856.  A  parliamentary  paper  of  fifty 
folio  pages  need  not  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
here;  but  its  substance  may  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible in  a  few  paragraphs.  This  we  will  attempt 
at  once,  as  a  pecuharly  fitting  introduction  to  the 
main  object  of  the  present  work ;  for  it  shews  how 
little  the  Revolt  was  expected  by  him  who  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  knowledge  and  influence 
in  India.  The  marquis  said :  ^  The  time  has  nearly 
come  when  my  administration  of  the  government 
of  India,  prolonged  through  more  than  eight  years, 
will  reach  its  final  close.  It  would  seem  that  some 
few  hours  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  a  short 
review  of  those  eventful  years ;  not  for  the  purpose 
of  justifjring  disputed  measures,  or  of  setting  forth 
a  retrospective  defence  of  the  policy  which  may, 
on  every  several  occasion,  have  been  adopted ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  recaUing  the  political  events 
that  have  occurred,  the  measures  that  have  been 
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{kkeoy  &Dd  the  progre«B  that  has  been  made^  dnriDg 
tbe  career  of  the  administration  "which  is  about  to 
doBt.  I  enter  on  th&t  rerieiw  with  the  single  hope 
that  the  Hononrable  Court  of  Directors  may  derive 
from  the  retrospect  some  dc^ee  of  Batiafaction 
with  the  ^9stJatld^Hltilliar^^measur6t^fencou^afft^' 
mad  for  iA^fiiture'  The  words  we  have  Itallciaed 
ii«  Tery  remnrkable^  read  by  the  light  so  bood  and 
n  calamitously  to  be  afforded. 

The  minnte  first  passes  in  review  the  procoed- 
mgv  of  the  Indian  government  with  the  inde- 
pendent nstivo  states,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Ganges.  How  little  our  public  men  are  able  to 
foretell  the  conrw  of  political  events  in  the  Eaist,  is 
ihewn  by  the  veiy  first  paragraph  of  the  governor- 
lenenl*!  narrative :  '  When  1  sailed  horn  England 
in  the  winter  of  1547,  to  assnme  the  government 
«f  India^  there  prevailed  a  universal  conviction 
imong  public  men  at  home  that  permanent  peace 
bad  at  length  been  secured  in  the  East  Before 
the  summer  came,  we  were  already  involved  in 
the  second  Sikh  war.*  Be  it  observed  that  public 
men  al  home  are  here  advert^^  to ;  of  what  were 
the  opinions  of  public  men  in  India,  the  English 
nition  was  not  kept  mifficiently  informed.  There 
b^d  been  British  officers  murdered  at  Moultan ; 
there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Dowan  Moolraj 
against  the  recognised  Borereign  of  Lahore ;  but 
the  renewal  of  war  is  attributed  mainly  to  tho 
^spirit  of  the  whole  Sikh  people,  which  was 
inflamed  by  the  bitterest  animosity  against  us ; 
▼beu  chief  after  chief  deserted  our  cause,  until 
nearly  their  whole  army,  led  by  sirdars  who  had 
FJgued  the  treaties,  and  by  members  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  itself,  was  openly  arrayed  against 
Hi;*  and  when  the  Sikhs  even  joined  with  the 
Afj^harns  against  ns.  It  was  not  a  mere  ho^iJc 
prince,  it  was  a  hostile  nation  that  oonfronted 
w;  and  the  Indian  government,  wbcthcr  wisely 
w  not^  declared  war,  put  forth  its  power,  maiu- 
tained  a  long  campaign,  defeated  and  subdued 
the  Sikhs^  drove  back  the  insurgent  Afghans,  and 
ended  by  annercing  the  Punjaub  to  tbe  British 
territories.  Scarcely  had  the  Anglo-Indian  armies 
been  relieved  from  these  onerous  duties,  when 
war  cftUed  them  to  the  regions  beyond  tho  Ganges. 
Certain  British  traders  in  the  port  of  llangoon  had 
been  subjected  to  gross  outrage  by  tho  officers 
of  the  King  of  Ava,  in  violation  of  a  pre-existing 
ti«a^;  &nd  the  Marquis  of  Dalhonaie^  acting 
OD  a  high-sounding  dictum  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
that  'an  Insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  at  the 
month  of  the  Ganges  should  be  resented  as  promptly 
*nd  as  fully  as  an  insult  offered  at  tho  mouth  of 
tbe  Thames/  resolved  to  punish  tho  king  for  those 
insnlts.  That  monarch  was  *  arrogant  nnd  orer- 
bearing* — qualities  much  disapproved,  where  not 
ihewn  by  the  Company's  servants  themselves;  he 
violated  treaties,  insulted  our  traders,  worried  our 
envoys,  and  drove  away  our  commercial  agent  at 
Rangoon ;  and  as  the  government  of  India  '  could 
Dev«r,  consistently  with  its  own  safety,  permit 
ikdf  to  itMkd  lor  m  nngle  day  in  an  attitude  of 


inferiority  towards  a  native  power,  and  least  of  all 
towards  the  court  of  Ava,  war  was  declared.  After 
some  sharp  fighting,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was 
taken  and  annexed,  *  lu  order  that  the  government 
of  India  might  hold  from  the  Burman  state  both 
adequate  compensation  for  past  injury,  and  the 
best  security  against  future  danger.  ,  .  ,  •  A  seu^e 
of  inferiority  has  penetrated  at  last  to  the  convio- 
tiona  of  tho  nation;  the  Burman  court  and  the 
Burman  people  alike  have  shewn  that  they  now 
dread  our  power  ;  and  in  that  dread  is  the  <?nfy  real 
security  lee  can  tfwr  have^  or  ever  coiild  hats  had^fiyr 
ntabU  peace  vnth  the  Burman  stated  These  words 
are  at  oTice  boastful  and  saddening;  but  tho 
notions  conveyed,  of  'sense  of  inferiority*  and 
'dread  of  power/  are  thoroughly  Asiatic,  and  as 
such  we  must  accept  them.  Another  independent 
state,  Nepaul,  on  tho  northern  frontier  of  India, 
remained  faithful  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Dalhousie  administration ;  it  carried  on  a  war  of 
its  own  against  Tibetj  but  it  was  friendly  to 
England^  and  seat  a  be-jewclled  ambassador,  Jung 
Babadoor,  to  visit  the  island  Queen,  Tbe  moun- 
tain region  of  Cashmere,  stolcu  as  it  were  from  tlie 
Himalaya^  was  under  an  independent  chieftain^ 
Muharajali  Gbolab  Sing,  who,  when  he  visited  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousio  at  Wuzeerabad,  caught  the 
vice  regal  robo  in  his  hand  and  said :  '  Thus  I 
gnusp  the  skirts  of  Iho  British  government,  and  I 
will  never  let  go  my  hold.'  The  governor-general 
expresses  a  belief  that  Gholab  Sing  *wiU  never 
depart  ftom  his  submissive  policy  as  long  as  he 
lives;'  while  Gholab's  son  and  anticipated  suc- 
cessor, Mcean  Rumhccr  Sing,  is  spoken  of  as  one 
who  will  never  give  'any  cause  of  offence  to  a 
powerfnl  neighbour,  which  he  well  knows  can 
crush  him  at  will/  The  Khan  of  Khelnt^  near  the 
western  frontier,  was  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship, insomuch  that  he  became  *the  friend  of 
our  friends,  and  tho  enemy  of  our  enemies,'  and 
engaged  to  give  us  temporary  possession  of  such 
miUtary  stations  within  hia  territory  as  we  might 
at  any  time  require  for  purposes  of  defence.  At 
i\\^  extreme  north-west  of  our  Indian  Empire,  tho 
Af^dians,  with  whom  we  had  fought  such  terrible 
battles  during  tho  Auckland  and  EUenborough 
administrations  of  Indian  atlnirs^  had  again  been 
brought  into  friendly  relations ;  the  chief  prince 
among  them.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  of  Cabool, 
had  been  mado  to  see  that  England  was  likely  to 
be  his  besit  friend,  and  'had  already  shewn  that 
he  regards  English  friendship  as  a  tower  of 
strength,' 

Thus  tho  govei-nor-general,  in  udverting  to  indo- 
pendent  Hta.tcs,  announced  that  he  had  conquered 
and  annexed  the  Punjaub  and  Pegu ;  while  he 
had  fitrengUiened  the  bonds  of  amity  with  Ifl'epaul, 
Cashmere,  Kb  el  at,  and  Cabool — amity  almost 
degraded  to  abject  servility,  if  the  protestations 
of  some  of  the  chieftains  were  to  bo  believed. 

Having  disposed  of  the  independent  states,  the 
marquis  directed  attention  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  British  government  and  the  protected 
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or  semi-independent  states,  of  which  there  are 
many  more  than  those  really  independent.  The 
kingdom  of  Nagpoor  became  British  territory  by 
simple  lapse,  'in  the  absence  of  all  legal  heirs.'  In 
bygone  years  the  British  put  down  one  rajah  and 
set  up  another ;  and  when  this  latter  died,  without 
a  son  real  or  adopted,  or  any  male  descendant  of 
the  original  royal  stock,  'the  British  government 
refused  to  bestow  the  territory  in  free  gift  upon 
a  stranger,  and  wisely  incorporated  it  with  its  own 
dominions' — a  mode  of  acquiring  territory  very 
prevalent  in  our  Eastern  Empire.  The  King  of 
Oude,  another  protected  sovereign,  having  broken 
his  engagements  with  the  Company  in  certain 
instances,  his  state  was  treated  like  Nagpoor,  and 
added  to  British  India.  Satara  lost  its  rajah  iu 
1649,  and  as  no  male  heir  was  then  living,  that 
small  state  shared  the  fate  of  the  larger  Oude  :  it 
was  made  British.  Jhansi,  a  still  smaller  territory, 
changed  owners  in  an  exactly  similar  way.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  owing  to  the  Company  a 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay,  and  being  in  other  ways  under  the  Company's 
wrath,  agreed  in  1853  to  give  up  Berar  and  other 
provinces  to  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the 
British.  Early  in  1848  the  Rajah  of  Ungool,  a 
petty  chieftain  in  the  Jungle  Neehals,  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  government ;  his  raj  was  taken 
from  him,  and  he  died  in  exile.  The  Rajah  of 
Bikim,  a  hill-chieftain  on  the  borders  of  Ncpaul, 
'had  the  audacity '  to  seize  a  Company's  official  at 
Darjeling ;  as  a  punishment,  all  the  territories  he 
possessed  within  the  plains  were  confiscated  and 
annexed.  In  Sinde,  Meer  Ali  Morad  of  Khyrpore, 
having  involved  himself  in  an  act  of  forgery 
concerning  the  ownership  of  territory,  *  the  lands 
were  taken  from  him,  and  his  power  and  influence 
were  reduced  to  insignificance.'  The  Nawab 
Nazim  of  Bengal  having  committed  a  murder  by 
bastinado,  *  Ids  highness's  peculiar  jurisdiction  and 
legal  exemption  were  taken  away  ttom  him ;  and 
he  was  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  losing  a  large 
portion  of  the  salute  of  honour  which  he  had 
previously  received.'  The  Nawab  of  the  Camatic 
died  suddenly  in  1855 ;  and  as  he  left  no  male 
heir,  and  his  relations  lived  very  disreputably,  the 
title  of  nawab  '  was  placed  in  abeyance : '  that 
is,  the  Camatic  was  made  British  territory,  and 
the  several  members  of  the  nawab's  family  were 
pensioned  ofi*.  About  the  same  time,  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  died,  in  like  manner  without  male  issue 
bearing  his  name  ;  and  the  same  process  was 
adopted  there  as  in  the  Camatic — sovereign  power 
was  assumed  by  the  Company,  and  the  ex-royal 
family  was  pensioned  off. 

Counting  up  his  treasures,  the  govemor-general 
was  certainly  enabled  to  announce  a  most  extra- 
ordinary accession  of  territory  during  the  years 
1848  to  1855.  The  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor,  Oude, 
Satara,  Jhansi,  Berar,  Ungool,  Darjeling,  Khyrpore, 
the  Camatic,  and  Tanjore,  all  became  British  for 
the  first  time,  or  else  had  the  links  which  bound 
them  to  England  brought  closer.    While,  on  the 


one  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  grounds 
or  excuses  for  annexation  would  be  deemed 
very  slight  in  any  country  but  India ;  so,  on  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  and  the  directors  with  whom  he  was 
acting,  believed  that  these  annexing  processes 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British 
power  in  the  East.  He  takes  credit  to  his  govern- 
ment for  having  settled  certain  family  quarrels 
among  the  petty  royalties  of  Gujerat,  Bubawalpore, 
Jummoo,  and  Mumdote,  without  paying  itself  for 
its  services :  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  to  abstain  fix)m 
annexation  at  such  times.  The  mention  made  of 
Delhi  must  be  given  in  the  governor-general's  own 
words,  to  shew  how  much  the  descendant  of  the 
once  mighty  Mogul  was  regarded  as  a  mere  puppet 
— ^yet  maintaining  a  certain  hold  on  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  as  was  destined  to  be  shewn  in  a 
series  of  events  little  anticipated  by  the  writer  of 
the  minute.  'Seven  years  ago  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  King  of  Delhi  died.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  race  who  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  The 
Court  of  Directors  was  accordingly  advised  to 
decline  to  recognise  any  other  heir-apparent, 
and  to  permit  the  kingly  title  to  fall  into  abey- 
ance upon  the  death  of  the  present  king, 
who  oven  then  was  a  very  aged  man.  The 
Honourable  Court  accordingly  conveyed  to  the 
government  of  ludia  authc^rity  to  terminate  the 
dynmty  of  Titnmir,  whenever  the  reigning  king 
should  die.  But  as  it  was  found  that,  although  the 
Honourable  Court  had  consented  to  the  measure, 
it  had  given  its  consent  with  great  reluctance,  I 
abstained  from  making  use  of  the  authority  which 
had  been  given  to  me.  The  grandson  of  the  king 
was  recognised  as  heir-apparent;  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  in  Delhi 
in  order  to  reside  in  tlie  palace  at  the  Kootub ; 
and  that  he  should,  as  king,  receive  the  governor- 
ffetieral  of  India  at  all  times  on  terms  of  perfect 
eqttality*  How  strange  do  these  words  sound  !  A 
board  of  London  merchants  sitting  in  a  I'oom  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  giving  *  authority  to  teiminate 
the  dynasty  of  Timour ; '  and  then,  as  a  gracious 
condescension,  permitting  the  representative  of 
that  dynasty  to  be  on  terms  of  'perfect  equality' 
with  whomsoever  may  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Company  in  India. 

The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  pointed  to  the  revenues 
derivable  from  the  newly  annexed  territories  as 
among  tlie  many  justifications  for  his  line  of  policy. 
He  shewed  that  four  millions  sterling  were  added 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor, 
Oude,  Satara,  Jhansi,  and  Berar — ^increasing  the 
total  revenue  from  about  twenty-six  millions  in 
1848  to  above  thirty  millions  in  1855. 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  official  docu- 
ment lying  in  the  evidence  it  afibrds  how  little 
dread  was  felt  in  1856  of  any  approaching  out- 
break, we  proceed  with  the  govemor-general's 
narrative  of  the  augmentation  and  stabiUty  of 
British  power  in  the  East,  power  of  which  he  was 
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eyidently  proud — ^presenting,  of  course^  as  a  mere 
ontline^  thai  which  his  lordship  fills  up  in  more 
detail 

Credit  is  claimed  in  the  minute  for  the  im- 
proved adminiBtrative  organisation  both  of  the 
old  and  of  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Able 
men  were  selected  to  administer  goyemment  in  the 
Punjaub ;  and  so  well  did  thcj  fulfil  their  duties 
that  internal  peace  was  secured,  violent  crime 
repressed,  the  penal  law  duly  enforced,  prison- 
discipline  maintained,  civil  justice  administered, 
taxation  fixed,  collection  of  revenue  rendered  just, 
commerce  set  free,  agriculture  fostered,  national 
resources  developed,  and  future  improvements 
planned.  Not  only  did  the  marquis  assert  this; 
but  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  tliat 
the  Punjaub  fell  into  fortunate  hands  when  its 
administration  came  to  be  provided  for.  In  Pegu 
the  administration,  less  brilliant  than  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, is  nevertheless  represented  as  being  sound 
in  principle;  tranquillity  was  restored;  effective 
police  had  secured  the  safety  of  all ;  trade  was 
increased  and  increasing ;  a  fair  revenue  was 
derived  from  light  taxation ;  '  the  people,  lightly 
taxed  and  prosperous,  are  highly  contented  with 
our  rule ;  *  and,  when  population  has  increased, 
*  Pegu  will  equal  Bengal  in  fertility  of  production, 
and  surpass  it  in  every  other  respect.'  At  Nagpoor 
the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  Britain 
was  *  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  province ;'  no  additional  soldier 
had  been  introduced  thither;  the  civil  adminis- 
tration was  introduced  every^'here ;  the  native 
army  was  partly  embodied  and  disciplined  in 
British  pay,  and  partly  discharged  either  with 
pensions  or  gratuities.  In  short,  'perfect  con- 
tentment and  quiet  prevail ;  beyond  the  palace 
walls  not  a  murmur  has  been  heard ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  throughout  the  distncts  has  the 
public  peace  been  disturbed.'  In  Berar,  we  are 
told,  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  ;  as  soon 
as  the  cession  was  made,  our  numerous  disputes 
with  the  nizam  ended ;  the  civil  administration 
was  brought  into  working  order ;  crime,  especially 
the  violent  crime  of  dacaUee  (gang-robbery  without 
murder)  was  diminished  ;  the  '  admirable  little 
army,*  formerly  called  the  Nizam's  Contingent, 
was  made  available  as  part  of  the  British  force ; 
the  revenue  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  public 
tranquillity  had  'not  been  disturbed  by  a  single 
popular  tumult.'  The  kingdom  of  Oude  had  only 
been  annexed  a  few  weeks  before  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  wrote  his  minute ;  but  he  states  that  a 
complete  civil  administration,  and  a  resident  mili- 
tary force,  had  been  fully  organised  before  the 
annexation  took  place  ;  that  the  troops  of  the 
deposed  native  king  were  contentedly  taking 
service  in  British  pay ;  that  no  zemindar  or  chief 
had  refused  submission  to  our  authority  ;  that 
the  best  men  who  could  be  found  available  were 
Fclected  from  the  civil  and  mihtaiy  services  for 
the  new  office  in  Oude;  and  that  no  popular 
resistance  or  disturbance  had  occurred. 


Nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  positive  than 
these  assertions.  Not  only  did  the  governor- 
general  announce  that  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Nagpoor, 
Berar,  and  Oude  had  been  completely  annexed, 
bringing  a  large  accession  to  the  British  revenues ; 
but  that  in  every  case  a  scheme  of  administration 
had  been  framed  and  established,  conducive  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  natives,  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  and  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  several  districts.  Not  a  whisper  of 
discontent,  of  spirits  chafed  by  change  of  rulers^ 
did  the  marquis  recognise :  if  they  occurred,  they 
reached  not  him  ;  or  if  they  did  reach  him,  he 
passed  them  by  as  trifles. 

Nor  was  it  alone  in  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories that  credit  for  these  advantageous  changes 
was  claimed.  Improvements  in  the  government 
of  India  were  pointed  out  in  every  direction.  The 
governor-general  had  been  relieved  from  an  over- 
whelming press  of  duties  by  the  appointment  of 
a  lieutenant-governor  for  Bengal  A  Legislative 
Council  had  been  organised,  distinct  from  the 
Supreme  Council :  the  public  having  access  to  its 
deliberations,  and  its  debates  and  papers  being 
printed  and  issued  to  the  world.  The  Indian  civil 
service,  by  an  act  passed  in  1853,  had  been  thrown 
open  to  all  who,  being  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
British  sovereign,  should  offer  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  examination  and  admission.  Toung 
cadets,  who  previously  had  been  allowed  nearly 
two  years  to  Mdle  and  loiter'  at  the  presidencies 
while  studying  for  examination  as  civilians,  were 
by  a  new  regulation  required  to  complete  their 
studies  in  a  much  shorter  period,  thereby  lessening 
their  idleness  and  rendering  them  sooner  useful 
Periodical  examinations  of  the  civil  servants  had 
been  established,  to  insure  efficiency  before  pro- 
motion was  given.  A  board  of  examiners  had 
been  founded,  to  conduct  examinations  and  super- 
intend studies.  All  officers  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment had  been  formaUy  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  banking  or  trading  companies;  and  any 
bankruptcy  among  them  entailed  suspension  from 
office.  In  many  of  the  civil  offices,  promotion, 
before  dependent  on  seniority  alone,  had  been 
made  dependent  on  merit  alone.  A  i)ension  or 
superannuation  list  had  been  established  in  many 
departments,  to  insure  steady  and  faithful  service. 
Tlu'ee  boards  of  administration  for  salt,  opium, 
and  customs  had  been  replaced  by  one  board  of 
revenue,  simpler  in  its  constitution.  The  annual 
financiid  reports,  transmitted  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, had  gradually  been  made  more  clear,  fiill, 
and  instructive.  All  the  salaries  throughout  India 
had  been  placed  under  the  consideration  of  a 
special  commissioner,  for  equitable  revision ;  and 
the  authorities  had  determined  that,  in  future,  no 
salaries,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  shall  exceed 
fifty  thousand  rupees  (about  five  thousand  pounds) 
per  annum. 

Nor  had  legislative  reform  been  wholly  forgotten. 
During  the  eight  years  under  review,  laws  had 
been  passed  or  rules  laid  down  for  the  punishment 
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of  officials  guilty  of  oorraptioii,  or  aooonntants 
guilty  of  default ;  for  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners 
on  tilieir  trial ;  for  abolishing  the  semi-savage 
custom  of  branding  convicts ;  for  rendering  public 
officers  more  amenable  to  public  justice ;  for  vesting 
a  right  of  pardon  in  the  supreme  government ;  for 
improving  the  procedure  in  all  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts;  for  rendering  the  reception  of 
evidence  more  foir  and  impartial;  and^  among 
many  less  important  things,  for  '  securing  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  for  the  protection  of  converts, 
and  especially  of  Christian  converts,  against  in- 
jury in  respect  of  property  or  inheritance  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  their  religious  belief.'  For 
the  amelioration  of  prison-discipline,  inspectors  of 
prisons  had  been  appointed  in  all  the  three  presi- 
dencies, as  well  as  in  Oude,  the  Punjaub,  and  the 
north-west  provinces. 

Equally  in  moral  as  in  administrative  matters 
did  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  insist  on  the 
manifold  improvement  of  India  during  the  eight 
years  preceding  1856.  Schools  for  the  education 
of  natives  had  been  established;  the  Hindoo 
College  at  Calcutta  had  been  revived  and  improved ; 
a  Presidency  College  had  been  founded  in  the 
same  city,  to  give  a  higher  scale  of  education  to 
the  youth  of  Bengal ;  similar  colleges  had  been 
sanctioned  at  Madras  and  Bombay;  grants-in- 
aid  to  aU  educational  establishments  had  been 
authorised,  subject  to  government  inspection  of  the 
schools  aided;  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  tiie  plans  for  establishing  regular 
universities  at  Csdcutta^  Bombay,  and  Madras ; 
a  distinct  educational  department  had  been  formed 
at  the  seat  of  government,  with  director-generals 
of  public  instruction  in  all  the  presidencies  and 
governments ;  and  the  East  India  Company  had, 
by  a  dispatch  framed  in  1854,  sanctioned  a  most 
extensive  educational  scheme  for  the  whole  of 
India,  to  be  rendered  available  to  ail  the  natives 
who  might  be  willing  and  able  to  claim  its 
advantages.  The  delicate  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion had  not  been  forgotten.  Instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  officers  of  the  educational 
department  to  afibrd  all  possible  encouragement 
to  the  establishment  of  female  schools,  whenever 
any  disposition  was  shewn  by  the  natives  in  that 
durection.  There  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  all  that 
concerns  female  education  in  India,  arising  from 
the  reluctance  which  has  always  been  shewn  by 
the  higher  classes  of  natives  to  permit  the  attend- 
ance of  their  daughters  at  schools.  Mr  Bethune 
commenced,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  con- 
tinued, a  delicate  and  cautious  attempt  to  overcome 
this  unwillingness  by  establishing  a  Hindoo  ladies' 
school  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  minute  gives  expres- 
sion to  an  earnest  hope  and  belief  that  the  female 
character  in  India  will  gradually  be  brought 
under  the  elevating  influence  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education.  As  the  native  mind  was 
thus  sought  to  be  ameliorated  and  strengthened 
by  education;  so  had  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  bodily  maladies   been    made  an  object  of 


attention.  Additional  advantages  had  been  granted 
to  natives  who  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  medical  sciences;  the  number  of  dis- 
pensaries had  been  greatly  increased,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindoos 
and  MohanmiedanB ;  phms  had  been  conmienced 
for  introducing  a  check  to  the  dreadftd  ravages 
of  the  small-pox ;  admission  to  the  medical  service 
of  the  Company  had  been  thrown  open  to  natives; 
and,  as  a  first-fruit  of  this  change,  one  Dr 
Chuckerbutty,  a  Hindoo  educated  in  England, 
had  won  for  himself  a  commission  as  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Company's  service. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  superstition  and  religion, 
the  minute  narrates  a  course  of  proceeding  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance.  Among  the  extra- 
ordinary social  customs— atrocities  they  are  un- 
questionably considered  in  Europe— of  India,  those 
of  Suttee,  Thuggee,  Infanticide,  and  the  Meriah 
Sacrifice,  are  mentioned  as  having  undergone 
much  amelioration  during  the  eight  years  to  which 
the  minute  relates.  The  suttee,  or  burning  of 
widows,  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  previous 
governor-generals,  and  the  marquis  had  carried 
out  the  plans  of  his  predecessors :  remonstrating 
where  any  suttees  occurred  in  independent  states ; 
and  punishing  where  they  occurred  in  the  British 
and  protected  territories.  ThuggeCy  or  systematic 
murder  of  travellers  for  the  sake  of  booty,  had 
been  quite  suppressed  east  of  the  Sutlej  ;  but 
having  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Punjaub  in  1851,  it  was  thoroughly  put  down 
there  as  elsewhere;  those  who  turned  approvers 
or  king's  evidence  against  their  brother  Thugs 
now  form — or  rather  did  form  in  1856 — a 
peaceful  industrious  colony  at  Jubbulpoor,  where 
they  spun  and  wove  musUns  of  exquisite  fineness, 
instead  of  cutting  the  throats  of  unsuspecting 
travellers.  Female  m/anticide,  the  result  of  pride 
of  birth  and  pride  of  purse— parents  murdering 
their  infant  daughters  either  because  they  cannot 
afibrd  the  marriage  expenditure  which  must  one 
day  be  incurred  on  their  account,  or  because  they 
see  difficulties  in  marrying  them  suitably— had 
been  greatly  checked  and  discouraged.  In  the 
Punjaub  a  most  signal  and  singular  conquest  had 
been  achieved;  for  the  British  representative, 
calUng  together  the  chie&  of  tribes  in  1854, 
unfolded  to  them  a  plan, '  the  observance  of  which 
would  efiectually  secure  that  no  man  should  feel 
any  real  difficulty  in  providing  for  his  daughter 
in  marriage;'  whereupon  the  chiefs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Cashmere  tribes,  promised  that,  as  the 
motive  for  infanticide  would  thus  in  great  measure 
be  removed,  they  would  cheerfully  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  practice.  Lastly,  the  Meriah  eacrifice — a 
horrible  rite,  in  which  young  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  for  the  propitiation  of  the  special  divinity 
which  presides  over  the  fertility  of  the  earth— had 
been  nearly  rooted  out  from  the  only  district 
where  it  was  practised,  among  the  hill  and  jungl 
tribes  of  Orissa.  In  religious  matters,  the  ecdesir 
tical  strength  of  the  established  church  had  h 
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largely  increased;  clergymen  had  been  occasion- 
ally sanctioned,  besides  those  acting  as  chaplains 
to  the  Company;  places  of  worship  had  been 
provided  for  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  the 
Company ;  Protestant  churches  had  been  built  in 
places  where  the  worshippers  were  willing  to 
contribute  something  towards  the  expenditure; 
Roman  Catholics  serving  the  Company  had  been 
provided  with  places  of  worship ;  salaries  had  been 
granted  to  three  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  one  in 
each  presidency;  the  salaries  of  the  priests  had 
been  revised  and  augmented;  and  a  wish  was 
manifested  to  observe  justice  towards  the  Catholic 
as  well  as  the  Protestant  who  served  his  country 
well  in  the  East. 

Thus — in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  in  the 
tagmentation  of  revenue  consequent  on  that 
acquisition,  in  the  administrative  organisation,  in 
the  spread  of  education,  in  the  provision  for 
religious  services,  and  in  the  plans  for  improving 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  natives — the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousle  claimed  to  have  done  much  that  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  British  name  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  millions  under  British 
rule  in  India.  The  problem  still  remains  unsolved 
—Why  should  India,  or  the  native  military  of  that 
oonntiy,  have  revolted  from  British  service  ?  Let 
OS  see,  therefore,  whether  the  governor-general 
says  aught  that  throws  light  upon  the  matter  in 
connection  with  trade  and  commerce;  and  in 
order  to  understand  this  subject  clearly,  let  us 
treat  separately  of  Productive  Industry  and  Means 
of  Communication. 

Cotton  is  destined,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
some  thinkers,  to  mark  a  great  future  for  India ; 
but  meanwhile  we  are  told  in  the  minute  that,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Nagpoor  and  Berar,  many  fertile 
cotton  districts  were  brought  under  British  rule  ; 
and  that  since  the  acquisition  of  Pegu,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  cotton-growing  capabilities  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  kingdom  had  been  com- 
menced. The  tea-culture  in  Assam  had  prospered 
greatly  during  the  eight  years  from  1848  to  1856 ; 
the  plant  had  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
upper  districts  of  the  north-west  provinces  ;  plant- 
ations had  been  established  at  Deyrah  Dhoon, 
Kumaon,  and  Gurhwal ;  Mr  Fortune  had  brought 
large  supplies  of  Chinese  seeds  and  Chinese  work- 
men to  India  ;  many  of  the  native  zemindars  had 
begun  the  cultivation  on  their  own  account  in 
districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  every 
year  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  Indian  tea,  which  was  excellent  in  quality,  and 
sold  readily  at  a  high  price.  In  agriculture 
generally,  improvements  of  all  kinds  had  been 
made;  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
had  been  established  in  the  Punjaub;  carefully 
selected  seeds  had  been  procured  from  Europe; 
the  growth  of  flax  had  been  encouraged;  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms had  been  fostered  by  the  government ;  and 
a  grant  had  been  made  in  aid  of  periodical  agri- 
cuUiind  diowi  in  the  Madras   presidency.     In 


relation  to  live-stock,  plans  had  been  formed  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses;  merino  and 
Australian  rams  had  been  introduced  to  improve 
the  breed  of  sheep ;  and  sheep  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Pegu,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  natives 
and  the  advantage  of  all;  'for  the  absence  of 
sheep  leads  to  a  privation  in  respect  of  food,  which 
is  severely  felt,  not  only  by  European  soldiers  in 
the  province,  but  also  by  all  of  every  class  who 
are  employed  therein.'  The  forests  had  been 
brought  under  duo  regulation  by  the  appointment 
of  conservators  of  forests  at  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and 
Martaban;  by  the  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
of  the  forests  in  the  Punjaub ;  by  the  planting  of 
new  districts,  hitherto  bare;  and  by  the  laying 
down  of  rules  for  the  future  preservation  and 
thrifty  management  of  these  important  sources  of 
timber  and  fuel.  The  inestimable  value  of  coal 
being  duly  apprebiated,  careful  researches  had 
been  made,  by  order  of  the  government,  in  the 
Punjaub,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Silhet,  and 
the  Nerbudda  Valley,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
careful  mining  whenever  and  wherever  good  coal 
may  be  found.  Practical  chemists  and  geological 
surveyors  had  been  set  to  work  in  the  Simla  Hills, 
Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  Beer- 
boom,  and  Jubbulpoor,  either  to  discover  beds  of 
ironstone,  or  to  organise  ironworks  where  such 
beds  had  already  been  discovered ;  and  an  experi- 
mental mining  and  smelting  establishment  had 
been  founded  by  the  government  among  the 
Kumaon  Hills,  to  apply  tests  likely  to  be  valuable 
in  future. 

Next,  in  connection  with  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  channels  by  and  through  which  commerce 
permeates  the  empire,  the  governor-general  had  a 
very  formidable  list  of  works  to  notice.  Surveys, 
irrigation  and  canals,  rivers  and  harbours,  roads, 
railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  postal  cominuni- 
cations — had  all  been  made  the  subjects  of  great 
engineering  activity  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Dalhousie  administration.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  here  on  each  of  these  topics ;  for  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  narrative  of  Revolt  about  to  follow,  that  we 
should,  as  a  preliminary,  know  whether  India 
really  had  or  had  not  been  neglected  in  these 
elements  of  prosperity  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak. 

Measures,  we  learn  from  the  minute,  had  been 
taken  for  executing  exact  surveys  of  all  the  newly 
annexed  territory  in  the  Punjaub,  Pegu,  Sindc, 
Nagpoor,  and  Berar  in  the  same  careful  manner  as 
the  survey  of  the  older  territories  had  been  before 
carried  out ;  and  in  Central  India  *  the  consent  of 
all  the  native  states  has  been  obtained  to  the 
making  of  a  topographical  survey,  and  to  a  demar- 
cation of  all  the  boundaries  between  the  several 
native  states,  and  between  the  British  territories 
and  those  of  native  states  :'  a  proceeding  expected 
to  lessen  the  frequency  of  feuds  concerning  disputed 
boundaries. 

The   activity  in    irrigation-works    and   canal- 
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catting  had  unquestionably  beon  very  great.  In 
1854  the  Ganges  Canal  was  opened  in  its  main 
line,  for  the  doable  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation. A  mighty  work  this^  which  no  mutiny, 
no  angry  feelings,  should  induce  the  English  pubhc 
to  forget  It  is  525  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
parts  170  feet  in  width  ;  and  considered  as  a  canal 
for  irrigation, '  it  stands  unequalled  in  its  class  and 
character  among  the  efforts  of  civilised  nations. 
Its  length  is  fivefold  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
main  lines  of  Lombardy  united,  and  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  aggregate  irrigation  lines  of 
Lombardy  and  Egypt  together — ^the  only  countries 
in  the  world  whose  works  of  irrigation  rise  above 
insignificance.'  Nor  is  this  all.  '  As  a  single  work 
of  navigation  for  purposes  of  conmaerce,  the  Ganges 
Canal  has  no  competitor  throughout  the  world. 
No  single  canal  in  Europe  has  attained  to  half  the 
magnitude  of  this  Indian  work.  It  nearly  equals 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  four  greatest  canals  in 
France.  It  greatly  exceeds  all  the  first-class  canals 
of  Holland  put  together;  and  it  is  greater,  by 
nearly  one-third,  than  the  greatest  navigation 
canal  in  the  United  States  of  America.*  Pausing 
for  one  moment  jnst  to  observe  that  the  writer  of 
the  woi*ds  here  quoted  seems  to  have  temporarily 
forgotten  the  great  canal  of  China,  we  proceed  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  the  minute,  that  when  all 
tlie  branches  are  finished,  this  noble  Ganges  Canal 
will  be  900  miles  in  length.  It  will  then,  by  its 
periodical  overflowings,  irrigate  a  million  and  a  half 
ofacrtSy  thus  lessening  the  terrible  apprehensions  of 
famine  or  dearth  among  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  may  doubt  or  not  on  other  subjects,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  when  he  says:  'I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
thought  vain-glorious  if  I  say  that  the  successful 
execution  and  completion  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Ganges  Canal  would,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  suffice 
to  signalise  an  Indian  administration.*  But  this 
work  did  not  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  canal 
engineers  ;  much  of  a  similar  though  smaller  kind 
had  been  effects  elsewhere.  An  irrigation  canal 
had  been  begun  in  the  Punjaub,  which,  when 
finished,  would  be  465  miles  in  length,  fed  from 
the  river  Ravee.  All  the  old  canals  formed  in  the 
Moultan  district  of  the  Punjaub,  600  miles  in  length, 
had  been  cleansed,  enlarged,  and  improved,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  watci-s  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  placed  under  judicious  regulation.  Irri- 
gation canals  had  been  made  or  improved  in  the 
Derajat,  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  Sutlej,  in 
Behar,  and  in  Siude.  A  magnificent  work  had 
been  executed  for  carrying  an  irrigation  canal  over 
the  river  Godavery ;  and  canals  of  much  import- 
ance had  been  commenced  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies. 

Rivers  and  harbours  had  shared  in  the  attention 
bestowe<l  on  irrigation  and  canal  navigation.  The 
Ganges  had  been  opened  to  river  steamers  before 
1848,  and  it  only  remained  to  advance  in  the  same 
line  of  improvement.  The  Indus,  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Punjaub,  had  been  made  a  British  river 


almost  from  the  Himalaya  down  to  the  ocean  ; 
steamers  had  been  plac^  upon  it ;  and  it  had 
become  a  direct  route  for  troops  and  travellers 
to  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  before  attainable 
only  by  the  Calcutta  route.  All  the  rivers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Punjaub  had  been  surveyed,  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  capabilities 
for  steam- navigation.  No  sooner  was  Pegu 
acquitted,  than  steamers  were  placed  upon  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  great  river  of  that  country ;  and 
short  canals  of  junction  between  various  rivers  had 
been  so  planned  as  to  give  promise  of  a  complete 
hue  of  river-steaming  from  Bassein  to  Moulmein. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  placing  steamers 
upon  the  river  Burhampooter  or  Brahmaputra, 
to  connect  Assam  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Exten- 
sive works  had  been  commenced  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Godavery.  The  channels  that  I 
lead  from  Calcutta  through  the  Sundurbunds  to 
the  sea  had  been  enlarged ;  and  a  great  bridge  over 
the  Hoogly  near  the  city  had  been  planned.  The 
port  of  Bombay  had  been  greatly  improved,  and 
lai-ge  works  for  water-supply  commenced.  At 
Kurachee,  at  Madras,  at  Singapore,  at  Rangoon, 
and  at  other  places,  engineering  improvements 
had  been  made  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  shipping. 

We  follow  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  from  the 
river  to  the  land,  and  trace  with  him  the  astonish- 
ing length  of  new  road  constructed  or  planned 
during  his  administration.  A  great  trunk-road  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  had  been  extended  nearly  to  the 
Sutlej  ;  and  when  the  Punjaub  became  a  British 
possession,  plans  were  immediately  marked  out  for 
prolonging  the  same  I'oad  to  Loodianah,  Umritsir, 
Lahore,  Jelum,  Attock,  and  Peshawur — thus  form- 
ing, if  all  be  completed,  a  magnificent  road  1500 
miles  in  length  from  Calcutta  to  the  Afghan 
frontier,  available  both  for  commercial  and  miU- 
tary  operations.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  so 
many  bn)ad  rivers  in  Northern  India  is  immense, 
and  the  cost  great;  but  the  road,  as  the  minute 
tells  us, '  will  repay  a  thousandfold  the  labour  and 
the  treasure  it  has  cost.*  Then,  fine  roads  had 
been  formed  from  Patna  to  Gya,  from  Cuttack 
to  Ungool  and  Sumbhulpore,  from  Dacca  to  Akyab, 
and  thence  towards  Aracan  and  Pegu ;  while  vast 
systems  of  roads  had  been  brought  under  consider- 
ation for  Pegu,  the  Punjaub,  Sinde,  and  other 
newly  acquired  regions.  Engineers  had  been 
employed  to  plan  a  road  from  Simla  up  to  the  very 
Himalaya  itself,  to  connect  India  with  Tibet ;  as 
it  would  greatly  improve  the  social  position  of  all 
the  native  tribes  near  it  When  Pegu  was  attacked, 
and  when  a  miUtaty  force  was  sent  thither  over- 
land from  Calcutta,  hundreds  of  elephants  were 
employed  to  force  a  way  through  the  forests 
and  roadless  tracts  between  Aracan  and  Pegu ; 
but  by  the  spring  of  1855  a  road  had  been  formed, 
along  which  a  battaUon  could  march  briskly  on 
foot. 

The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  not  in  a  position 
to  say  BO  much  concerning  railways  in  India  as 
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ordinary  roads.  Although  railways  were  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Company  in 
1843,  nothing  was  done  regarding  them  till  1849, 
vhen  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  a  separate 
company  to  construct  a  certain  length  of  railway 
which,  if  continued,  would  connect  Calcutta  with 
the  north  and  north-west  of  India.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  the  marquis  recommended  a  bold 
line  of  pohcy  in  these  matters:  the  sanction 
and  support,  in  every  available  way,  of  great 
lines  of  railway  to  connect  Calcutta  with  Lahore, 
Bombay  with  Agra,  Bombay  with  Madras,  and 
Madras  with  the  Malabar  coast.  A  qualified 
approval  of  these  schemes  had  been  accorded 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  engagements  to 
the  extent  of  ten  millions  sterling  had  been 
made  for  a  railway  from  Delhi  to  Burdwan: 
a  line  from  Burdwan  to  Calcutta  having  been 
opened  in  1855.  The  governor-general,  not 
dreaming  of  mutinies  and  rebellions,  named  the 
Tear  1859  as  the  probable  time  of  finishing  the 
iron  route  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  Besides  these 
engagements  with  the  East  India  Railway  Com- 
pany in  the  Bengal  presidency,  contracts  had  been 
nude  with  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Company 
for  a  railway  from  Bombay  to  the  Ghaut  Moun- 
tains ;  and  another  with  the  Bombay  and  Central 
India  Company  for  a  railway  from  Bombay  to 
Rhandeish  and  Nagpoor,  and  fur  another  from  Surat 
to  Ahmedabad.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  govern- 
ment had  arranged  with  the  Madras  Railway 
Company  for  lines  from  Madras  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  rid  Coimbatore,  and  from  Variembaddy  to 
Bangalore.  The  English  nation  has  long  blamed 
the  East  India  Company  for  a  dilatory  policy  in 
regard  to  railways ;  but  all  we  have  to  do  in  this 
place  is,  on  the  autliority  of  the  governor-general, 
to  speciiy  in  few  words  what  had  been  done  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak. 

The  electric  telegraph — perhaps  the  grandest 
invention  of  our  age — found  in  India  a  congenial 
place  for  its  reception.  Where  the  officials  had 
no  more  rapid  means  of  sending  a  message  to  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles  than  the  flcetness  of 
a  corps  of  foot-runners,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the 
achievements  of  the  lightning-messenger  were 
regarded  with  an  eager  eye.  An  experimental 
line  of  electric  telegraph  was  determined  on,  to 
be  carried  out  by  Dr  (now  Sir  William)  O'Shaugh- 
nessy;  and  when  that  energetic  man  made  his 
report  on  the  result  in  1852,  it  was  at  once  deter- 
mined to  commence  arrangements  for  lines  of 
immense  length,  to  connect  the  widely  separated 
cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Peshawur, 
and  the  great  towns  between  them.  It  was  a 
grand  idea,  and  was  worthily  realised  ;  for  by  the 
month  of  March  1854  an  electric  wire  of  800  miles 
was  established  between  CalcutUi  and  Agra ;  by 
the  month  of  February  1855,  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Agra»  Attock,  Bombay,  and  Madras  were  placed 
in  telegraphic  communication  by  3000  miles  of 
wire,  lerving  nearly  forty  towns  on  tlio  way  ;  and 
by  the  beginnuag  of  1856  another  length  of  1000 


miles  was  added,  from  Attock  to  Peshawur,  from 
Bangalore  to  Ootacamund,  and  from  Rangoon  to 
the  Burmese  fVontier.  Many  works  of  great  mag- 
nitude were  required ;  there  were  few  good  roads 
for  the  workmen  to  avail  themselves  of;  there 
were  few  bridges ;  there  were  deadly  jungles  to  be 
passed;  there  was  every  variety  of  foundation, 
from  loose  black  soil  to  hard  rocky  wastes ;  there 
were  seventy  large  rivers  to  be  crossed,  either  by 
cables  in  the  water,  or  by  wires  extended  on  the 
tops  of  masts ;  there  was  a  cable  of  two  miles 
required  to  cross  the  Toongabudra,  and  one  of  three 
miles  to  cross  the  Sone — and  yet  the  entire  work 
was  comprised  within  a  cost  of  500  rupees  or  £50 
per  mile :  perhaps  the  wisest  expenditure  ever 
incurred  in  India.  Repeatedly  has  a  message, 
relating  to  news  from  England,  been  transmitted 
1600  miles,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  it  has  become  a 
regular  routine  that  the  government  at  Calcutta 
sh<all  be  in  possession  of  a  considerable  body  of 
telegraphic  news  from  England  within  twelve 
hours  after  the  anchoring  of  the  mail-steamer  at 
Bombay.  Who  can  conceive  the  bewilderment  of 
the  Hindoo  mind  at  such  achievements!  It  is  cer- 
tainly permissible  to  the  governor-general  to  refer 
with  pride  to  two  or  three  among  many  instances 
of  the  remarkable  service  rendered  by  these  tele- 
graphs. *  When  her  Majesty's  10th  Hussars  were 
ordered  with  all  speed  from  Poonah  to  the  Crimea, 
a  message  requesting  instructions  regarding  their 
despatch  was  one  day  received  by  me  at  Calcutta 
from  the  government  of  Bombay,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Instructions  were  forth- 
with sent  off  by  the  telegraph  in  reply ;  and  an 
answer  to  that  reply  was  again  received  at 
Calcutta  froni  Bombay  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  A  year  before,  the  same  communications 
for  the  despatch  of  speetly  reinforcements  to  the 
seat  of  war,  which  occupied  by  the  telegraph  no 
more  than  tioelve  hours,  could  not  have  been  made 
in  less  than  thirty  days.''  Again :  *  When  it  was 
resolved  to  send  her  Majesty's  12th  Lancers  from 
Bangalore  to  the  Crimea,  instead  of  her  Majesty's 
14th  Dragoons  from  Meerut,  orders  were  forth- 
with despatched  by  telegrapli  direct  to  the  regi- 
ment at  Bangalore.  The  corps  was  immediately 
got  ready  for  service ;  it  marched  two  hundred 
miles,  and  was  there  before  the  transports  were 
ready  to  receive  it.*  Again :  *  On  the  7th  of 
February  1856,  as  soon  as  the  administration  of 
Oude  was  assuredly  under  British  government,  a 
branch-electric  telegraph  from  Cawnpore  to  Luck- 
now  was  forthwith  commenced  ;  in  eighteen  work- 
ing-days it  was  completed,  including  the  laying 
of  a  cable,  six  thousand  feet  in  length,  across  the 
river  Ganges.  On  the  morning  on  which  I  resigned 
the  govenmient  in  India,  General  Outram  was 
asked  by  telegraph  :  "  Is  all  well  in  Oude  1"  The 
answer :  "  All  is  well  in  Oude,"  was  received  soon 
after  noon,  and  greeted  Lord  Canning  on  his  first 
arrivaU  Little  did  the  new  governor-general  then 
foresee   in   how   few  months  he  would  receive 
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painfal  proof  that  all  was  not  well  in  Onde.  How- 
ever, the  Marqais  of  Dalhonsie  was  jastified  in 
adverting  with  satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  during  his  reign  of 
power;  and  he  insists  on  full  credit  being  due  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  what  was  done  in  that 
direction.  'I  make  bold  to  say,  that  whether 
regard  be  had  to  promptitude  of  executive  action, 
to  speed  and  solidity  of  construction,  to  rapidity  of 
organisation,  to  liberality  of  charge,  or  to  the  early 
realisation  and  vast  magnitude  of  increased  politi- 
cal influence  in  the  East,  the  achievement  of  the 
Honourable  Company  in  the  establishment  of  the 
electric  telegraph  in  India  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  public  enterprise  which  has  been 
carried  into  execution  in  recent  times,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  or  in  America  itself.' 

The  postal  system  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stagnate  during  the  eight  years  under  considera- 
tion. A  commission  had  been  appointed  in  1850, 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  system ;  and  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission,  great  improvements 
had  been  made.  A  director-general  of  the  post- 
office  for  the  whole  of  India  had  been  appointed ; 
a  uniformity  of  rate  irrespective  of  distance  had 
been  established  (three  farthings  for  a  letter,  and 
three  half-pence  for  a  newspaper);  prepayment 
by  postage-stamps  had  been  substituted  for  cash 
payment;  the  privileges  of  official  iranking  had 
been  almost  aboUshed;  and  a  uniform  sixpenny 
rate  was  fixed  for  letters  between  India  and 
England.  Here  again  the  governor-general  insists, 
not  only  that  the  Indian  government  had  worked 
zealously,  but  that  England  herself  had  been  out- 
stripped in  liberal  policy.  'In  England,  a  single 
letter  is  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  British  isles 
for  one  penny ;  in  India,  a  single  letter  is  con- 
veyed over  distances  immeasurably  greater — from 
Peshawur,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  to  the 
southernmost  village  of  Cape  Comorin,  or  from 
Dehooghur,  in  Upper  Assam,  to  Kurachee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus — for  no  more  than  three 
farthings.  The  postage  chargeable  on  the  same 
letter  three  years  ago  in  India  would  not  have 
been  less  than  one  shilUng,  or  sixteen  times  the 
present  charge.  Again,  since  uniform  rates  of  postage 
between  England  and  India  have  been  established, 
the  Scotch  recruit  who  joins  his  regiment  on  our 
furthest  frontier  at  Peshawur,  may  write  to  his 
mother  at  John  o'  Groat's  House,  and  may  send 
his  letter  to  her  free  for  sixpence:  three  years 
ago,  the  same  sum  would  not  have  carried  his 
letter  beyond  Lahore.' 

So  great  had  been  the  activity  of  the  Company 
and  the  governor-general,  in  the  course  of  eight 
years,  in  developing  the  productive  resources  of 
our  Oriental  empire,  that  a  department  of  Pubhc 
Works  had  become  essentially  necessary.  The 
Company  expended  from  two  to  three  millions 
sterUng  annually  in  this  direction,  and  a  new 
organisation  had  been  made  to  conduct  the  various 
works  on  which  this  amount  of  expenditure  was 


to  be  bestowed.  When  the  great  roads  and  canals 
were  being  planned  and  executed,  numerous  civil 
engineers  were  of  course  needed ;  and  the  minute 
teUs  us  that  '  it  was  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Mr 
Thomason  which  first  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
training  engineers  in  the  country  itself  in  which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  and  which  first  suggested 
an  cfifectual  method  of  doing  so.  On  his  recom- 
mendation, the  civil  engineering  college  at  Roorkee, 
which  now  rightly  bears  his  honoured  name,  was 
founded  with  the  consent  of  the  Honourable  Court. 
It  has  already  been  enlarged  and  extended  greatly 
beyond  its  original  hmits.  Instruction  in  it  is 
given  to  soldiers  preparing  for  subordinate  employ- 
ment in  the  Pubhc  Works  department,  to  young 
gentlemen  not  in  the  service  of  government,  and 
to  natives  upon  certain  conditions.  A  higher 
class  for  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  was 
created  some  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and  the  government  has 
been  most  ready  to  consent  to  officers  obtaining 
leave  to  study  there,  as  in  the  senior  department 
at  Sandhurst.  Excellent  fruit  has  already  been 
borne  by  this  institution;  many  good  servants 
have  already  been  sent  forth  into  [from?]  the 
department ;  and  applications  for  the  services  of 
students  of  the  Thomason  College  were,  before 
long,  received  from  other  local  governments.*  But 
this  was  not  all:  civil  engineeriDg  colleges  and 
classes  were  formed  at  Calcutta^  Madras,  Bombay, 
Lahore,  and  Poonah. 

So  greatly  had  the  various  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbours,  roads  and  canals,  telegraphic 
and  postal  communications,  increased  the  trade  of 
India,  that  the  shipping  entries  increased  regularly 
year  by  year.  There  were  about  six  hundred 
vessels,  exclusive  of  trading  craft,  that  ascended 
the  Hoogly  to  Calcutta  in  1847;  by  1866,  the 
number  had  augmented  to  twelve  hundred ;  and 
the  tonnage  had  risen  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

What  is  the  English  nation  to  think  of  all  this, 
and  how  reconcile  it  with  the  tragedies  destined 
so  soon  to  afflict  that  magnificent  country  ?  Here 
we  find  the  highest  representative  of  the  British 
crown  narrating  and  describing,  in  words  too  clear 
to  be  misunderstood,  pohtical  and  commercial 
advancements  of  a  really  stupendous  kind,  effected 
within  the  short  period  of  eight  years.  We  read 
of  vast  territories  conquered,  tributary  states 
annexed,  amicable  relations  with  other  states 
strengthened,  territorial  revenues  increased, 
improved  administration  organised,  the  civil 
service  purified,  legislative  reforms  efiected,  prison- 
discipline  improved,  native  colleges  and  schools 
estabhshed,  medical  aid  disseminated,  thuggee 
and  dacoitee  put  down,  suttee  and  infanticide 
discouraged,  churches  and  chapels  built,  ministers 
of  religion  salaried.  We  are  told  of  the  cultivation 
of  raw  produce  being  fostered,  the  improvement 
of  live-stock  insured,  the  availability  of  mineral 
treasures  tested,  exact  territorial  surveys  com- 
pleted, stupendous  irrigation  and  navigation  canals 
constructed,  flotillas  of  river-steamers  established, 
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ports  and  harbonn  enlarged  and  deepened,  magni- 
ficent roads  Ibrmed,  long  lines  of  railway  com- 
menced, thousands  of  miles  of  electric  tel^raph 
set  to  work,  yast  postal  improvements  insured. 
We  read  all  this,  and  we  cannot  marvel  if  the 
mler  of  India  felt  some  pride  in  his  share  of  the 
work.  But  still  the  problem  remains  unsolved— 
was  the  great  Revolt  foreshadowed  in  any  of  these 
achievements  9  As  the  mutiny  began  among  the 
military,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  information 
ui  afibnied  by  the  minute  concerning  military 
reforms  between  the  years  1848  and  1866. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  knowing  what  the 
EnglLsh  nation  now  so  painfully  knows,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  in  narrating  the  various 
improvements  introduced  by  him  in  the  military 
system,  passes  at  once  to  the  British  soldiers: 
cQstinctly  asserting  that '  the  position  of  the  naiitje 
soldier  in  India  has  long  been  such  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  circumstance  of  his  condition  in  need 
of  improvement.*  The  British  troops,  we  are 
told,  had  been  benefited  in  many  ways.  The 
terms  of  service  in  India  had  been  limited  to 
twelve  years  as  a  maximum ;  the  rations  had 
been  greatly  improved ;  malt  liquor  had  been 
substituted  for  destructive  ardent  spirits;  the 
barracks  had  been  mostly  rebuilt,  with  modifica- 
tions depending  on  the  climate  of  each  station ; 
separate  barracks  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
married  men  of  each  regiment;  lavatories  and 
reading-rooms  had  become  recognised  portions 
of  every  barrack ;  punkhas  or  cooling  fans  had 
been  adopted  for  barracks  in  hot  stations,  and 
additional  bed-coverings  in  cold ;  swimming-baths 
had  been  formed  at  most  of  the  stations ;  soldiers' 
gardens  had  been  formed  at  many  of  the  canton- 
ments; workshops  and  tools  for  handicraftsmen 
had  b^n  attached  to  the  barracks ;  sanitaria  had 
been  built  among  the  hills  for  sick  soldiers ;  and 
arrangements  had  been  framed  for  acclimatising 
all  recruits  from  England  before  sending  them  into 
hot  districts  on  service.  Then,  as  to  the  officers. 
Encouragement  had  been  offered  for  the  officers 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  native 
languages.  A  principle  had  been  declared  and 
established,  that  promotion  by  seniority  should 
no  longer  govern  the  service ;  but  that  the  test 
should  be  '  the  selection  of  no  man,  whatever  his 
standing,  unless  he  was  confessedly  capable  and 
efficient'  With  the  consent  of  the  Queen,  the 
Company's  officers  had  had  granted  to  them  the 
recognition,  until  then  rather  humiliatingly  with- 
held, of  their  miUtary  rank,  not  only  in  India  but 
throughout  the  world.  A  military  orphan  school 
had  been'  established  in  the  hill  districts.  All 
the  military  departments  had  been  revised  and 
amended,  the  commissariat  placed  on  a  wholly 
new  basis,  and  the  military  clothing  supplied  on  a 
more  efficient  system  than  before. 

Again  is  the  search  baffled.  We  find  in  the 
minute  proofii  only  that  India  had  become  great 
and  grand ;  if  the  seeds  of  rebellion  existed,  they 
were  buried  mider  the  language  which  described 


material  and  social  advancement  Is  it  that 
England,  in  1856,  had  yet  to  learn  to  understand 
the  native  character  ?  Such  may  be ;  for  thuggee 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  government  with 
astounding  suddenness;  and  there  may  be  some 
other  kind  of  thuggee,  religious  or  social,  still  to 
be  learned  by  us.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  what 
this  thuggee  or  thugism  was,  and  who  were  the 
Thugs.  Many  years  ago,  uneasy  whispers  passed 
among  the  British  residents  in  India.  Rumours 
went  abroad  of  the  fate  of  unsuspecting  travellers 
ensnared  while  walking  or  riding  upon  the  road, 
lassoed  or  strangled  by  means  of  a  silken  cord, 
and  robbed  of  their  personal  property;  the 
rumours  wore  believed  to  be  true ;  but  it  was  long 
ere  the  Indian  government  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  the  stupendous  conspiracy  or  system  on 
which  these  atrocities  were  based.  It  was  then 
found  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  religious  body  in 
India,  called  Thugs,  among  whom  murder  and 
robbery  are  portions  of  a  religious  rite,  established 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  worship 
Kali,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  In 
gangs  varying  from  ten  to  two  hundred,  they 
distribute  themselves— or  rather  did  distribute 
themselves,  before  the  energetic  measures  of  the 
government  had  nearly  suppressed  their  system — 
about  various  parts  of  India,  sacrificing  to  their 
tutelary  goddess  every  victim  they  can  seize,  and 
sharing  the  plunder  among  themselves.  They 
shed  no  blood,  except  under  special  circumstances; 
murder  being  their  religion,  the  performance  of 
its  duties  requires  secrecy,  better  observed  by  a 
noose  or  a  cord  than  by  a  knife  or  firearm. 
Every  gang  has  its  leader,  teacher,  entrappers, 
stranglers,  and  gravediggcrs ;  each  with  his 
prescribed  duties.  When  a  traveller,  supposed 
or  known  to  have  treasure  about  him,  has  been 
inveigled  to  a  selected  spot  by  the  Sothas  or 
entrappers,  he  is  speedily  put  to  death  quietly  by 
the  Bhuttotee  or  stranglers,  and  then  so  dexterously 
])laced  underground  by  the  Lughaheea  or  grave- 
diggers  that  no  vestige  of  disturbed  earth  is 
visible.*  This  done,  they  offer  a  sacrifice  to  their 
goddess  Kali,  and  finally  share  the  booty  taken 
from  the  murdered  man.  Although  the  cere- 
monial is  wholly  Hindoo,  the  Thugs  themselves 
comprise  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindoos  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some  inquirers  that  the 
Mohammedans  have  ingrafted  a  system  of  robbery 
on  that  which  was  originally  a  religious  murder — 
murder  as  part  of  a  sacrifice  to  a  deity. 

We  repeat :  there  may  be  some  moral  or  social 
thuggee  yet  to  be  discovered  in  India  ;  but  all  we 
have  now  to  assert  is,  that  the  condition  of  India 
in  1856  did  not  suggest  to  the  retiring  governor- 
general  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  British  in 
tliat  country  were  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.    He 

•  The  visitor  to  the  British  Jftaseum,  in  one  of  the  Mloons  of 
the  Ethnological  department,  will  find  a  very  remarlcable  series  of 
figures,  modelled  by  a  native  Hindoo,  of  the  individoals  forming  a 
gang  of  Thugs ;  all  in  theUr  proper  costumes,  and  all  as  they  are 
(or  were)  utoally  engaged  in  the  successive  processes  of  entrapping, 
strangling,  and  boryios  •>  traveUer,  and  then  dlvkUag  th«  bootj. 
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said,  in  dosing  hb  remarkable  minute :  '  My  part- 
ing hope  and  prayer  for  India  is,  that,  in  all  time 
to  come,  these  reports  from  the  presidencies  and 
provinces  under  our  rule  may  form,  in  each  suc- 
cessive year,  a  hi^py  record  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress.'  No  forebodings  here,  it  is  evident 
Nevertheless,  there  are  isolated  passages  which, 
read  as  England  can  now  read  them,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  One  runs  thus : '  No  prudent  man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs,  would  ever  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  maintenance  of  continued  peace 
within  our  Eastern  possessions.  Experience,  fre- 
quent hard  and  recent  experience,  has  taught  us 
that  war  ft^m  without,  or  rebellion  from  within, 
may  at  any  time  be  raised  against  us,  in  quarters 
where  they  were  the  least  to  be  expected,  and  by 
the  most  feeble  and  unUkely  instruments.  No  man, 
therefore,  can  ever  prudently  hold  forth  assurance 
of  continued  peace  in  India.'  Again  :  '  In  terri- 
tories and  among  a  population  so  vast,  occasional 
disturbance  must  needs  prevail.  Raids  and  forays 
are,  and  will  still  be,  reported  fVom  the  western 
fh>ntier.  From  time  to  time  marauding  expedi- 
tions will  descend  into  the  plains;  and  again 
expeditions  to  punish  the  mai^auders  will  pene- 
trate the  hills.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  but  that, 
among  tribes  so  various  and  multitudes  so  innum- 
erable, local  outbreaks  will  from  time  to  time 
occur.'  But  in  anotlier  place  he  seeks  to  lessen 
the  force  and  value  of  any  such  disturbances  as 


these.  ^With  respect  to  the  frontier  raids,  they 
are  and  must  for  the  present  be  viewed  as  events 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  which  for 
centuries  past  has  existed  among  the  mountain 
tribes.  They  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as 
interruptions  of  the  general  peace  in  India,  than 
the  street-brawls  which  appear  among  the  every- 
day proceedings  of  a  police-court  in  London  are 
regaixled  as  indications  of  the  existence  of  civil 
war  in  England.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  no  presumption  in  saying,  that  I  shall 
leave  the  Indian  Empire  in  peace,  without  and 
within.' 

Such,  then,  is  a  governor-general's  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  in  the 
spring  of  165G  :  a  picture  in  which  there  are 
scarcely  any  dark  colours,  or  such  as  the  painter 
believed  to  be  dark.  We  may  learn  many  things 
from  it :  among  others,  a  consciousness  how  little 
we  even  now  know  of  the  millions  of  Hindostan— 
their  motives,  their  secrets,  their  animosities,  their 
aspirations.  The  bright  picture  of  1856,  the  revolt- 
ing tragedies  of  1857 — how  little  relation  does 
there  appear  between  them!  That  there  is  a 
relation  all  must  admit,  who  are  accustomed  to 
study  the  links  of  the  chain  that  connect  one  event 
with  another  ;  but  at  what  point  the  relation 
occurs,  is  precisely  the  question  on  which  men's 
opinions  will  differ  until  long  and  dispassionate 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  whole  subject. 


[This  may  b»  a  c<mT«nl«nt  place  in  which  to  introduce  a  few  obeenrations  on  three  suljectf  lilcely  to  come  with  much  fr^uency 
under  the  notice  of  the  reader  in  the  following  chapters ;  namely,  the  distances  l>etween  the  chief  towns  in  India  and  the  three  great 
presidential  eiUes— the  discrepancies  in  the  current  modes  of  spelling  the  names  of  Indian  persons  and  places— and  the  meanings  of 
some  of  the  native  words  fkvquently  used  in  connection  with  Indian  affidrs.] 

J)i$tance», — For  oonvcniencc  of  occasional  reference,  a 
table  of  some  of  the  distances  in  India  is  here  given.  It 
has  been  compiled  from  the  larger  tables  of  Taylor,  Garden, 
Hamilton,  and  Parbnry.  Many  of  the  distances  are  esti- 
mated in  some  publications  at  smaller  amount^  owing^  it 
may  be,  to  the  opening  of  nev  and  shorter  routes : 


2b  Calcutta. 

2b  UadioM, 

7b  Bombay. 

MUn. 

MUm. 

MUct. 

From  Agra 

.       796 

1838 

1CA 

•     Allahabad 

498 

1151 

831 

r     Aroot 

.      1085 

71 

715 

r     Aracan 

696 

1C61 

1795 

f     Benares   . 

488 

Ilfil 

fti7 

f     Bhopal 

849 

944 

4ai 

r     Bombay    . 

.      1185 

763 

f     Calcutto 

... 

1063 

1185 

f     Cawnpore 

638 

1800 

854 

r     Delhi  . 

90O 

1378 

8G8 

Dinapore 

376 

1337 

1078 

Kurrukhabad . 

7M 

1857 

892 

OwaUor    . 

782 

1164 

680 

Hyderabad*  . 

968 

896 

414 

Indore      . 

966 

979 

378 

f     Jaanpore 

473 

119G 

972 

*  There  are  two  Hyderabads— one  in  the  Niiam*s  dominions 
In  the  Deccan,  and  the  other  in  Sinde  (spelt  Hydrabad) :  it  is 
tlM  ibrmer  here  intended. 


2b  Calcutta. 

7b  MadroM, 

7b  Bomhay. 

MUm. 

UllM. 

MUet. 

rom  Joypoor    . 

.         921 

1358 

7:>7 

»     KoUpoor 

1845 

584 

888 

•     Kurachee 

16IU 

15C7 

873 

•     Lahore 

1341 

1718 

18(18 

*     Luclcnow 

619 

1253 

907 

*     Madras 

1003 

763 

*     Masulipatam 

.     m 

388 

654 

•     Meemt 

906 

1405 

918 

»      Moorshedabat 

1    .        183 

1186 

1308 

»     Mysore 

1845 

890 

635 

'     Nagpoor 

.       677 

713 

608 

0     Oodypoor 

1IC9 

1809 

606 

•     Patna 

3fi9 

1899 

1065 

If     Peshawur 

1543 

8014 

1510 

»     Pondicherry 

.     1167 

98 

803 

«     Poonah 

1107 

667 

94 

»     Rungpoor 

.       871 

1334 

1456 

•     Batara 

1180 

609 

163 

.      1836 

981 

696 

r            735 

1380 

936 

•     ShnU 

.      1118 

1611 

1086 

»     Surat  . 

1238 

867 

191 

»     Tai^ore    . 

.      1867 

918 

871 

•     Trichinopoly 

1354 

809 

835 

•     Umballa    . 

.      1033 

1538 

1007 

.     UmriUhp 

1193 

1664 

1160 

»     VeUore     . 

.      IIUO 

86 

700 

,     Vlaagaprtam 

&57 

501 

894 
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Orikoffraplijf. — It  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  here 
toy  settiement  of  the  vexed  qaestion  of  Oriental  ortho- 
graphy,  the  fEpelling  of  the  names  of  Indian  persons  and 
places.  If  ve  rely  on  one  governor-general,  the  next 
eoDtnidiets  him ;  the  commander-in-chief  veiy  likely  dififers 
from  both ;  authors  and  travellers  have  each  a  theory  of  his 
oim;  irhile  newspaper  correspondents  dash  recklessly  at 
any  form  of  word  that  first  comes  to  hand.  Readers  mast 
iberefore  hold  themselves  ready  for  these  complexities,  and 
for  detecting  the  same  name  under  two  or  three  different 
forms.  The  following  will  suffice  to  shew  our  meaning : — 
Rajah,  raja — nabob,  nawab,  nawaub — Punjab,  Punjaub, 
Penjab^  Panj&b — Yizierabad,  Wuzeerabad — Ghengis  Khan, 
Gengis  Khan,  Jengis  Khan — Cabul,  Caboul,  Cabool,  Kabul — 
Decun,  Dekkan,  Dnkhun — Peshawur,  Peshawar— Mahomet, 
Xehemei,  Mohammed,  Mahommed,  Mahummud — Sutlej, 
Satledge-^i^nde,  Sdnde,  Sindh — Himalaya,  Himmal6h — 
Gawnpore^  Cawnpoor — Sikha,  Seiks — Gujerat,  Guzerat — 
Ali,  Alee,  Ally — Ghauts,  Gauts — Sepoys,  Sipahis — Faquir, 
Fakeer — Onde,  Oudh — Bengali,  Bengalee — Burhampooter, 
Brahmaputra — Asam,  Assam — Nepal,  Nepaul — Sikkim, 
Sikim — Thibet,  Tibet — Goorkas,  Ghoorkas— Cashmere, 
Cashmeer,  Kashmir — Doab,  Dooab — Sudra,  Soodra — 
Vishnu,  Yishnoo — Buddist,  Buddhist,  &c  Mr  Thornton, 
in  hu  excellent  Gazetteer  of  India,  gives  a  curious  instance 
of  this  complexity,  in  eleven  modes  of  spelling  the  name  of 
eae  town,  each  resting  on  some  good  authority — ^Bikaner, 
Bhicaner,  Bikaneer,  Bickaneer,  Bickauere,  Bikkaneer, 
Bhikanere,  Beekaneer,  Beekaner,  Beykancer,  Bicanere. 
Ooe  more  instance  will  suffice.  Viscount  Canning,  writing 
to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  concerning  the 
eonduct  of  a  sepoy,  spelled  the  man's  name  Shiek  Paltoo. 

<  A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  same  governor-general,  writing 
to  the  same  directors  about  the  same  sepoy,  presented  the 
name  under  the  form  Shaik  Pliultoo,    We  have  endea- 

!    T?nred  as  ^  as  possible  to  make  the  spelling  in  the 

nirmtirc  and  the  map  harmonLb-e. 

I 

Vocabulary. — We  here  present  a  vocabulaiy  of  about 
fifty  words  much  used  in  India,  both  in  conversation  and 
in  writing,  connected  with  the  military  and  social  life  of 
tbe  natives ;  with  the  initials  or  syllables  P.,  Port.,  H.,  M., 
A,  T.,  Tam^  8.,  to  denote  whether  the  words  have  been 
derived  from  the  Persian,  Portuguese,  Hindustani,  Mahratta, 
Aisbic,  Tatar,  Tamil,  or  Sanscrit  languages.  Tamil  or 
Tanial  is  spoken  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Southern  India, 
In  most  instances,  two  forms  of  spelling  are  given,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  discrepancies  above  advertc<l  to : 

Ah,  auh  (P.),  water ;  used  in  composition  thus  :  Panjauhy 

five  waters,  or  watered  by  five  rivers;  Doah^  a  district 

between  two  rivers,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 

Greek  Mesopotamia, 
Ahad  (P.),  inhabited ;  a  town  or  city ;  such  as  Allahabad, 

dty  of  God ;  Hydtrahad^  city  of  Hyder. 
Ayak  (Port),  a  nurse ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  lady. 
Baba  (T.),  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  domestic  circle, 

nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  dear,  and  applied 

both  to  a  father  and  his  child. 
Bahoa,  a  Hindoo  title,  equivalent  to  our  Esquire. 
Bag^  bdgk,  a  garden;    Kvdtiya  bugh  is  a  celebrated 

gaoden  outside  DelhL 
Bahadoor  (P.),  bruve;  a  title  of  respect  added  to  the 

names  of  military  officers  and  others. 
Bang  (P.)»  An  intoxicating  potion  made  from  hemp. 
Baaar,  bazaar^  an  exchange  or  market-place. 


Begum  (T.),  a  princess,  a  lady  of  high  rank. 

Bheeitee,  bihishtl,  a  water-carrier. 

Bobachee,  bdwarchl  (T.),  an  Indian  officer's  cook. 

BudgeroWf  bajrd  (S.),  a  Ganges  boat  of  large  size. 

BungaUne,  bangld  (R),  a  house  or  dwelling. 

Cherry,  ekeri  (Tam.),  village  or  town ;  termination  to 
the  name  of  many  pkocs  in  Southern  India ;  such  as 
Pondicherry. 

Chit,  chitti  (H.),  a  note  or  letter. 

ChwpaUy,  ehdpdti  (P.),  a  thin  cake  of  unleavened  Indian- 
corn  bread. 

Coolie,  kuli  (T.),  a  porter  or  carrier. 

Ctttcherry,  kacharl  (H.),  an  official  room;  a  court  €i 
justice. 

Dacoit,  ddhdit  (H.),  a  gang-robber. 

Ddk,  dahk,  dawk  (H.),  the  Indian  post^  and  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it. 

Dewan,  a  native  minister  or  agent. 

Dost  (P.),  a  friend- 

Feringhce,  a  Frank  or  European. 

Fakeer,  faHr  {A.),  a  mendicant  devotee. 

Ohazee,  ghazi  (A.),  a  true  believer  who  fights  against 
infidels :  hence  Ghazeepoor,  city  of  the  faithful. 

Gdundauze,  golanddz  (P.),  a  native  artilleryman. 

Havildar  (P.),  a  native  sergeant. 

Jehad  (A.),  a  holy  i^-ar. 

Jemadar  (P.),  a  native  lieutenant 

Jhageenlar,  jaghiredar,  jdgirddr  (P.),  the  holder  of  land 
granted  for  services. 

Mnhurrum  (A.),  a  fast  held  sacred  by  Mohammedans 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  in  their  year, 
equivalent  to  the  25th  of  July. 

Mtujid  (A.),  a  mosque ;  thence  jumma  muijid  or 
jum^aah  niasjid,  a  cathedral  or  chief  mosque. 

Naik,  iiaig  (S.),  a  native  corporal 

Ndnd,  iicna  (M.),  gi'andfather,  a  term  of  respect  or 
precedence  among  the  Mahrattas ;  Ndnd  Sahib,  so  far 
from  being  a  family  or  personal  name,  is  simply  a 
combination  of  two  terms  of  respect  (see  Sahib)  for  a 
person  whose  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt. 

Nawab,  nabob,  niticdb  (A.),  derived  from  ndib,  a  viceroy 
or  vicegerent. 

Nuddec,  nadi  (S.),  a  river. 

Nullah,  oidld  (H.),  a  brook,  water-course,  the  channel  of 
a  torrent. 

Patam,  pattanam  (S.),  a  town  ;  the  termination  of  the 
names  of  many  places  in  Southern  India;  such  as 
Scrinr/apatam,  the  city  of  Shri  Bangs,  a  Hindoo 
dirinity. 

Peon  (P.),  a  messenger  or  foot-attendant. 

Pore,  poor,  a  town ;  the  final  sylkble  in  many  significant 
names,  such  as  Bhurtpore  or  Bltxiratpoor,  the  town  of 
Bharata. 

Rajpoot,  a  Hindoo  of  the  military  caste  or  order ;  there 
is  one  particular  province  in  Upper  India  named  from 
them  Bajpootana, 

Ryot,  a  peasant  cultivator. 

Sahib,  sahcb,  sdaib  (A.),  lord ;  a  gentleman. 

Sepoy,  8'pahi,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  native  soldier 
in  the  Company's  service ;  in  that  of  Bombay,  it  often 
has  the  meaning  of  a  peon  or  foot-messenger. 

Shahzadah  (P.),  prince ;  king^s  son. 

Sotoar  (P.),  a  native  horseman  or  trooper. 

Suhadar,  soubahdar  (A.),  a  native  captain. 

Tapped,  tappdl  (H.>,  a  packet  of  letters ;  the  post 

Zemindar,  zaminddr  (P.),  a  landowner. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE  ASGLO-IBDUN  ABMY  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  OUTBREAK. 


H  B  magnificent  India  Tvhich 
began  to  revolt  from  England  in 
the  early  tnoi^tba  of  1857  ;  ivhich 
contitined  that  Revolt  iiGlil  it 
spread  to  many  thousands  of  ftquavo 
miles;. which  condnctwl  the  Hevolt 
in  a  manner  that  appalled  all  the 
civilised  woHd  by  its  nnutterablo 
horrors — this  India  wa?,  after  nV^  not 
really  unsound  at  its  core.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  people  ivho  rebel ledj  as  the  soldiers. 
Whatever  grievances  tbe  hundred  and  seventy 
n  till  ions  of  human  beings  in  that  wonderfid  eoun- 
try  may  have  bad  to  hcarj  Tvhatever  complaints 
va^j  have  been  justLfiablo  on  their  pavts  against 
their  native  princes  or  the  British  government; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  those 
native  princes  towards  tbo  British — all  of  which 
matters  will  have  to  be  considered  in  later  chapters 
of  this  work — still  it  remains  incontestable  that  the 
outbreak  was  a  military  revolt  rather  than  a 
national  rebellion.  The  Hindoo  foot-soMier,  fed 
and  paid  by  the  British,  ran  oiTwitb  hia  arms  and 
his  uniform,  and  fought  against  those  who  bad 
supported  him  ;  the  Mohammedan  trooper,  with  his 
glittering  equipments  and  bis  fine  horse,  cscn'tped 
with  both  in  like  manner,  and  became  suddenly  an 
enemy  instead  of  a  friend  and  servant  What  effect 
this  treachery  may  have  had  on  the  populace  of  the 
towns,  is  another  question ;  we  have  at  present 
only  to  do  with  the  military  origin  of  the  strugijle. 
Here,  therefore,  it  becomes  at  once  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  be  supplied  with  an  intel- 
ligible olue  to  the  series  of  events^  a  groundwork 
on  which  his  appreciation  of  them  may  rest.  As 
this  work  aims  at  sometbing  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  disasters  and  victories,  all  the  parts 
will  be  made  to  bear  some  definite  relation  one 
to  another ;  and  the  first  of  these  relations  is — 
between  the  mutinous  movements  themselves,  and 
the  soldiers  who  made  those  movements.  Before 
we  can  well  understand  what  the  sepoys  dict^  we 
must  know  who  the  sepoys  arc;  before  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  an  Indian  regiment  in  revolt, 
we  must  know  of  what  elements  it  consists,  and 
what  are  its  usages  when  in  cantonments  or  when 
on  the  march ;  and  before  we  can  appreciate  the 
importanoe  of  two  presidential  armies  reomining 


faithful  while  that  of  Bengal  rcvoUed,  we  mmt 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  presidency,  and  in  what 
way  the  Anglo-Indian  armybef-in!  I'elation  to  the 
territorial  divtBions  of  India,  We  shall  not  need 
for  these  purposes  to  give  here  a  formal  history  of 
Uindostan,  nor  a  history  of  the  rise  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  nor  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  a 
narrative  of  the  British  wars  in  India  in  past  ages, 
nor  a  topographical  description  of  India — many  of 
these  subjects  will  demand  attention  in  later 
pages ;  but  at  present  only  so  much  will  be 
touched  upon  as  is  necessary  for  the  bare  under- 
standing of  the  facta  of  the  Revolt,  leaving  the 
catise^  for  the  prefient  in  abeyance. 

What  are  the  authoritative  or  official  divisions 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  governors  who 
control  and  the  soldiers  who  fight  (or  ought  to 
figbt)  for  it  ?  What  are  the  modes  in  which  a  vast 
region,  extending  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in 
many  different  directions^  is  or  may  bo  traversed 
by  rebel  soldiers  who  fight  against  their  employei-s, 
and  by  true  soldiers  who  punish  the  rebels  ?  What 
and  who  aro  the  soldiers  thus  adverted  to;  how 
many,  of  what  races,  how  levied,  bow  paid  and 
supported^  where  cantoned,  how  officered  1  These 
are  the  three  subjects  that  will  occupy  a  brief 
chapter;  after  wliich  the  narrative  of  the  Eevolt 
may  witii  profit  be  at  once  entered  upon. 

And  first,  for  India  as  an  immense  country 
governed  by  a  people  living  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles  distant  Talk  as  we  may,  there  are  few  among 
us  who  can  realise  the  true  magnitude  of  this  idea — 
the  true  bearing  of  the  relation  borne  by  two  small 
blands  in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe  to  a  region 
which  has  been  famed  since  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  The  British  Empire  in  India^what 
does  it  denote?  Even  before  the  acquisition  of 
OndC)  Pegu,  and  Nagpoor,  the  British  possesjiona 
in  India  covered  nearly  800,000  square  miles;  but 
as  the  influence  of  England  is  gradually  extending 
over  tlie  protected  and  tbo  hitherto  independent 
states,  wo  shall  best  conceive  tbo  w^hole  (without  ' 
Pegu,  which  is  altogether  eastward  of  what  is 
considered  India)  as  a  compact  territory  of 
1^400,000  square  miles — twelve  times  as  large  ai 
the  TJniteil  Kingdom,  sixteen  times  as  large  af 
Great  Britain,    twenty-five    times    as    large    W 
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England  and  Wales:  double  the  size,  in  fact,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,-  Portngal,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  all 
combined.  Nor  is  this,  like  the  Russian  Empire,  a 
vast  but  thinly  populated  region.  It  contains  at 
least  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human 
beings,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  whom  are  the  direct  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
—that  is,  if  anything  can  be  direct,  connected 
with  the  anomalous  relations  between  the  Grown 
and  the  East  India  Gompany. 

It  comes  within  the  knowledge  of  most  intelli- 
gent English  readers  at  the  present  day,  that  this 
Indian  Empire,  governed  by  a  curiously  compli- 
cated bargain  between  a  sovereign  and  a  company, 
has  been  growing  for  a  hundred  years,  and  still 
continues  growing.  In  fits  of  national  anger  or 
international  generosity,  we  inveigh  against  the 
Czar  of  Russia  for  processes  of  aggression  and 
plans  of  annexation  in  regions  around  and  between 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  we  compassionate 
and  assist  his  weak  neighbours  under  the  pressure 
of  bis  ambition ;  but  it  is  only  in  times  of  excite- 
ment or  peril  that  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  our  own  Indian  Empire  has  been 
bnilt  up — ^by  conquest,  by  purchase,  by  forfeiture — 
and  in  some  cases  by  means  which,  called  robbery 
by  our  enemies,  do  at  any  rate  demand  a  little  com- 
punction from  us  as  a  Ohristian  people.  Exactly 
a  century  ago,  England  scarcely  occupied  a  foot 
of  ground  in  India ;  her  power  was  almost  crushed 
oot  by  the  native  nawab  who  rendered  himself 
infamous  by  the  episode  of  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta ;  and  it  was  in  the  year  after  that  atrocity 
—namely,  in  1757,  that  Glive  began  those  wonder- 
fiil  victories  which  established  a  permanent  basis 
for  a  British  Empire  in  Hindostan.  And  what  a 
continuous  growth  by  increment  has  since  been 
displayed !  The  Pergunnahs,  Masulipatam,  Burd- 
wan,  Midnapore,  Ghittagong,  Bengal,  Bahar,  the 
Northern  Gircars,  Benares,  all  passed  into  British 
hands  by  the  year  1776 ;  the  next  twenty-five 
years  brought  to  us  the  ownership  of  Salsettc, 
Nagore,  Pulo  Penang,  Malabar,  Dindigul,  Salem, 
Carramahal,  Ooimbatore,  Ganara,  Tanjorc,  and 
portions  of  the  Deccan  and  Mysore ;  in  the  first 
qnarter  of  the  present  century  the  list  was  increased 
by  the  Gamatic,  Gorukhpore,  the  Doab,  Bareilly, 
portions  of  Bundelcund,  Guttack,  Balasore,  Delhi, 
Gnjerat,  Kumaon,  Sanger,  Khandeish,  Ajmecr, 
Poonah,  the  Goncan,  portions  of  Mahratta  country, 
districts  in  Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggur,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca ;  in  the  next  period  of  equal  length 
the  acquisitions  included  Assam,  Aracan,  Tcnas- 
lerim,  the  Nerbudda  districts,  Patna,  Sumbhulporo, 
Koofg,  Loodianah,  Kumaul,  Sindc,  and  the  Jul- 
lundor  Doab ;  while  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
Marqiui  of  Dalhousie*s  administration,  as  we  learn 
on  bk  own  authority,  there  were  added  Pegu,  the 
Pnojanb,  Nagpoor,  Oude,  Satara,  Jhansi,  and 
Berar— «11  these  in  exactly  a  century. 

The  whole  of  British  India  is  placed  under  a 
goveraor-gOMn],  whose   official    residence  is  at 


Galcutta,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  kind  of  cabinet 
or  council  of  ministers.  Formerly  there  were  three 
presidencies,  under  whom  the  whole  territory  was 
placed ;  two  being  under  the  governors  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  remainder,  called  the  Bengal 
presidency,  being  under  the  governor-general  him- 
self, who  was  to  this  extent  vested  with  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  government.  But  in  process 
of  time  it  was  found  impossible  for  this  official  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him ;  and  the 
great  Bengal  presidency  became  subdivided.  There 
are  now  five  local  governors  of  great  districts — ^the 
govemor^eneral  himself,  who  directly  rules  many 
of  the  newly  acquired  regions;  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  who  rules 
some  of  the  country  formerly  included  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal ;  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  who  rules  the  rest  of  that 
country;  and  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
whose  range  of  territory  has  not  undergone  much 
increase  in  recent  years.  Let  us  learn  a  little 
concerning  each  of  these  five. 

Madras,  as  a  presidency  or  government,  includes 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  where  its  nar- 
rowed, peninsular  form  is  most  apparent,  up  to 
about  latitude  l(f  north,  together  with  a  strip  still 
farther  north  on  the  east  or  Goromandel  coast. 
Its  greatest  inland  extent  is  about  950  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  450  in  another ;  while  its  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  along  a  coast-lino  of  no  less  than  1700 
miles — unfortunately,  however,  very  ill  provided 
with  ports  and  anchorages.  There  are  about 
thirty  districts  and  states  under  the  govemor^s 
rule — some  as  'regulation  districts,*  others  as 
'non-regulation  districts,'  and  others  as  'native 
states.'  The  difierence  between  these  three  kinds 
may  be  thus  briefly  indicated:  the  'regulation' 
districts  are  thoroughly  British,  and  are  governed 
directly  by  the  chief  of  the  presidency ;  the  '  non- 
regulation  '  districts  are  now  equally  British, 
though  of  more  recent  acquisition,  but  are 
governed  by  agents  or  commissioners ;  while  the 
'native  states'  have  still  their  native  princes, 
'protected,'  or  rather  controlled  by  the  British. 
AVithout  any  formal  enumeration,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  following  names  of 
some  of  these  districts,  all  more  or  less  familiar 
to  English  readers  as  the  names  of  towns  or  pro- 
vinces, are  included  among  those  belonging  to  the 
presidency  or  government  of  Madras — Masulipa- 
tam, Nellore,  Chingleput,  Madras,  Arcot,  Gudda- 
lore,  Guddapah,  Salem,  Goimbatore,  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Malabar,  Ganara, 
Yizagapatam,  Kumaul,  Koorg,*  Gochin,  Mysore, 
Travancore.  Some  of  these  are  not  absolutely 
British ;  but  their  independence  is  little  more 
than  a  name.  There  are  various  important  towns, 
or  places  worth  knowing  in  connection  with  Indian 
affairs,  which  are  included  in  some  or  other  of 

*  A  jonng  natire  princess  tras  sent  to  EDgland  from  this  district 
to  be  educated  mm  a  Chritiian  lady ;  and  Queen  Victoria  became  a 
sponsor  for  her  at  a  baptiinnal  ceremony. 
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these  districts,  but  not  giving  their  names  to  them 
— such  as  Seringapataro,  (jolcandah,  Rajamandry, 
Juggernaut,  Vellore,  Pulicat,  Pondichcrry  (French), 
Tranquebar,  Negapatam,  Bangalore,  Ootacamund, 
Man^ore,  Calicut. 

Bombay,  as  a  presidency,  is  a  curiously  shaped 
strip.  Exclusive  of  the  subordinate  territories  of 
native  princes  (over  which,  however,  the  Company 
exercises  paramount  political  sway)  and  of  Sinde, 
which,  though  recently  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  territory — exclusive  of  these,  the  presi- 
dency occupies  a  narrow  strip,  of  irregular  outline, 
stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  north  and 
south.  It  occupies  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula»  from  Gujerat  on  the  north,  to  the  small 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  on  the  south  ;  and 
has  a  length  of  650  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  240.  The  Bombay  provinces  included  in  the 
strip  just  noticed,  the  neighbouring  territories 
administered  by  or  on  behalf  of  native  princes, 
and  Sindc,  form  three  sections  about  equal  in 
size,  the  whole  collectively  being  thrice  as  large 
as  England  and  Wales.  To  assist  tlie  memoiy,  as 
in  the  last  paragraph,  we  give  the  names  of  the 
chief  districts  likely  to  be  known  to  English 
readers — all  of  which  either  belong  absolutely  to 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  or  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  governor — Surat,  Baroebe, 
Ahmedabad,  Khandeish,  Poonah,  Ahmednuggur, 
Bombay,  Concan,  Satara,  Baroda,  Kattywar, 
Kolapore,  Cutch,  the  Mahratta  districts,  Kurachec, 
Hyderabad,  Shikari>ore,  Khyrporc.  The  last  four 
are  districts  of  Sinde,  conquered  by  the  late  8ir 
Charles  James  Napier,  and  placed  under  the 
Bombay  presidency  as  being  nearer  at  hand  than 
any  of  the  others.  Besides  the  towns  similarly 
named  to  most  of  these  districts,  the  following 
may  be  usefully  mentioned — Goa  (Portuguese), 
Bejapore,  Bassein,  Aurungabad,  Assaye,  Nuseera- 
bad,  Cambay. 

Lower  Bengal,  or  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
considered  as  a  sub-pi*esidency  or  lieutenant-govem- 
ment,  compiises  all  the  eastern  portion  of  British 
India,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Burmese  and 
Chinese  Empires,  and  on  the  north  by  Nepaul, 
Sikim,  and  Bhotan ;  southward,  it  is  washed  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while  inland  or  westward,  it 
reaches  to  a  point  on  the  Ganges  a  little  beyond 
Patna,  but  not  so  far  as  Benares.  Fancy  might 
compare  it  in  shape  to  a  dumlvbell,  surmounting 
the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which 
washes  its  shores  throughout  a  distance  of  900 
miles.  Without  reckoning  native  states  under  the 
control  of  the  Company,  this  lieutenant-governor- 
ship is  considerably  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales  ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  in  the  basins  of,  or  drained  by,  the 
two  magnificent  rivers  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 
On  the  principle  before  adopted,  we  give  the 
names  of  districts  most  likely  to  become  familiar- 
ised to  the  reader—Jessore,  Burdwan,  Bancorah, 
Bhaugulpore,  Monghir,  Cuttack,  Balasore^  Midna- 


pore,  Moorshedabad,  Rungpoor,  Dacca,  Silhet, 
Patna,  Bahar,  Chittagong,  the  Sunderbunds,  Assam, 
Aracan.  Most  of  these  are  also  the  names  of 
towns,  each  the  chief  in  its  district;  but  there 
arc  other  important  towns  and  places  not  here 
named — including  Calcutta,  Cossimbazar,  Barrack- 
pore,  Chandemagore,  Serampore,  Culpee,  Pumeah, 
Boglipore,  Rajmahal,  Nagore,  Raneegunge,  Jella- 
sore,  Dinapore,  Bahar,  Ramghur,  Burhampore. 

Northwest  Bengal,  or  the  Northwestern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Bengal  presidency,  regarded  as  a 
sub-presidency  or  lieutenant-governorship,  com- 
prises some  of  the  most-  important  and  densely 
populated  districts  of  Northern  India.  It  covers 
seven  degrees  of  latitude  and  nine  of  longitude; 
or,  if  the  portion  of  the  *  non-regulation  *  districts 
under  the  control  of  this  lieiitenant-govemor  be 
included,  the  range  extends  to  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  and  twelve  of  longitude.  Its  boundary  is 
roughly  marked  by  the  neighbouring  provinces  or 
states  of  Sirhind,  Kumaon,  Nepaul,  Oudo,  Lower 
Bengal,  Ilewah,  Bundelcund,  and  Scindiah's  Mah- 
ratta territory  ;  but  many  of  these  are  included 
among  its  *  non-regulation '  territories.  In  its 
limited,  strictly  British  territory,  it  is  a  little  larger 
than  England  and  Wales ;  but  including  the  ^  nun- 
regulation  '  provinces,  such  as  Kumaon,  Ajmeer, 
Saugor,  <fec.,  it  is  vastly  larger.  As  the  chief  city 
is  Agra,  the  lieutenant-governorship  is  often  called 
by  that  name :  more  convenient,  perhaps,  than 
the  one  officially  adopted — indeed  it  was  at  one 
time  determined,  though  the  plan  has  been  post- 
poned sine  die,  to  form  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  presidency,  called  the  Presidency  of  Agra. 
The  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  are  the  great  rivers 
that  permeate  it.  As  before,  we  give  the  names 
of  the  most  familiarly  known  divisions  or  dis- 
tricts— Delhi,  Meerut,  Allygurh,  Rohilcund,  Bar- 
eilly,  Shahjehanpoor,  Bijnour,  Agra,  Furrucka- 
bad,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Futtehpore,  Benares, 
Gorukhpore,  Azimghur,  Jounpore,  Mirzapore, 
Ghazeepore  ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  names  of 
towns  not  indicateil  by  the  names  of  their  districts 
— such  as  Simla,  Sirhind,  Umballa,  Loodianah, 
Shahabad,  Buxar — it  will  be  seen  how  many 
places  noted  more  or  less  in  Indian  afraii*s  lie 
within  this  province  or  lieutenant-governorship. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  we  shall  frequently,  in  future  chapters, 
use  the  names  'Northwest  Bengal*  and  'Lower 
Bengal,'  instead  of  the  tedious  designations  *  North- 
western Provinces*  and  'Lieutenant  Government 
of  Bengal.* 

As  to  the  fifth  or  remaining  sphere  of  govern- 
ment— that  which  is  under  the  governor-general 
himself— it  is  with  difficulty  described ;  so  many 
are  the  detached  scraps  and  patches.  The  over- 
worked representative  of  the  crown,  whether  his 
name  be  Auckland  or  Ellenborough,  Dalhousie 
or  Canning,  finding  the  governorship  of  Bengal  too 
onerous  when  added  to  the  governor-generalship 
of  the  whole  of  India,  gives  up  his  special  care  oi 
Bengal,  divides  it  into  two  sub-provinces,  and 
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hands  it  over  to  the  two  lientenant-goyernors. 
fiat  tho  increase  of  territory  in  BritisE  India  has 
been  so  vast  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
difficulty  so  great  of  deciding  to  which  presidency 
they  ought  to  belong,  that  they  have  been  made 
into  a  fifth  dominion  or  government^  under  the 
fovemor-general  himselt  The  great  and  import- 
ant country  of  the  Pnnjaub,  acquired  a  few  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  list ;  it  is  under  the  governor- 
general,  and  is  administered  for  him  by  a  board  of 
oommissioners.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  is  another, 
annexed  in  1856,  and  similarly  represented  by 
residents  or  conmiissioners  acting  for  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor-general.  The  province 
of  Nagpoor  is  a  third:  a  largo  country  in  the 
very  centre  of  India,  annexed  in  1853,  and 
nearly  touching  all  the  four  governorships  already 
described.  Pegu  is  a  fourth,  wrested  from  the 
inhan  of  Burmah,  in  1852,  and  placed  under  tho 
governor-general's  administration.  A  fifth  is 
Tenamerim,  a  strip  of  country  stretching  five 
hnndretl  miles  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  There  arc  other  fragments ;  but 
the  above  will  sufilce  to  shew  that  tlie  governor- 
general  has  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  territory 
under  his  immediate  control,  represented  by 
his  oommissioners.  If  we  look  at  the  names  of 
places  included  within  these  limits,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  their  number  •  and  importance  in 
connection  with  stirring  events  in  India.  In  the 
Ponjaub  we  find  Peshawur,  Attock,  Rawul  Pindee, 
Jelnm,  Ramnugur,  Chillianwalla,  Wnzeerabad, 
Umritsir,  Lahore,  Jullundur,  Ghoorka,  Fcro/ipore, 
Ferozshah,  Moodkee ;  in  the  once  independent  but 
now  British  province  or  kingdom  of  Oudo  will 
be  found  the  names  of  Lucknow,  Oude,  Fyzabad, 
Soltanpore,  Khyrabad  ;  in  the  territory  of 
Kagpoor  is  the  town  of  tho  same  name,  but  other 
towns  of  any  note  are  scarce.  In  Pegu  and 
Tcuasserim,  both  ultra-Gangctic  or  eastward  of 
the  Ganges^  we  find  Rangoon,  Basscin,  Promc, 
Moolmein,  and  Martaban. 

The  reader  has  here  before  him  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  names  of  places  in  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  great  divisional  governments  of  India, 
mostly  the  names  of  important  towns;  and — 
without  any  present  details  concerning  modes  of 
government,  or  numbers  governed,  natural  wealth 
or  social  condition — ^wo  believe  he  will  find  his 
comprehension  of  the  events  of  the  great  Revolt 
much  aided  by  a  little  attention  to  this  account  of 
the  five  governments  into  which  British  India  is  at 
present  divided.  As  for  the  original  names  of  king- 
doms and  provinces,  nawabships  and  rajahships, 
it  scarcely  repays  the  trouble  to  learn  them :  when 
the  native  chiefs  were  made  pensioned  puppets, 
the  former  names  of  their  i)osscssions  became 
of  lesiened  value,  and  many  of  them  arc  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  maps.  We  have  '  political 
residents,'  *  government  agents,*  or 'commissioners,' 
at  the  capital  city  of  almost  every  prince  in  India ; 
to  denoto  that,  though  the  prince  may  hold  the 
trappiogi  of  loyalty,  there  is  a  watchful  roaster 


scrutinising  h\&  proceedings,  and  claiming  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  military  forces.  Such  is  the 
case  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  at 
Khatmandoo  in  Nepanl,  at  GwaUor  in  Scindiah's 
dominions,  at  Indore  in  Holkar's  dominions,  at 
Bhopal,  in  the  country  of  the  same  name,  at 
Bhurtpore  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rajpoot  princes' 
dominions,  at  Darjeeling  in  Sikim,  at  Baroda  in 
the  Guicowar's  dominions,  &c. 

The  semi-independent  princes  of  India — mostly 
rajahs  if  Hindoos,  nawabis  if  Mohammedans — ^are 
certainly  placed  in  a  most  anomalous  position. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  vassal- 
kings,  if  we  may  so  term  them — some  owning 
territories  as  large  as  European  kingdoms,  while 
others  claim  dominion  over  bits  of  country  not 
larger  tlian  petty  German  principalities.  The 
whole  of  them  have  treaties  and  engagements  with 
the  British  government,  involving  the  reciprocal 
obligations  of  protection  and  allegiance.  Some 
of  them  pay  tribute,  others  do  not;  but  almost 
all  have  formally  relinquished  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  also  that  of  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  each  other.  The  princes  are 
regarded  as  children,  expected  to  look  up  for 
protection  only  to  their  great  mother,  the 
Company.  The  Company  undertakes  not  only  to 
guarantee  external  safety  but  also  internal 
tranquillity  in  these  states,  and  is  the  umpire  in  all 
quarrels  between  native  rulers.  Though  not  called 
upon,  and  indeed  not  allowed,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  an  external  attack,  the  princes  mostly 
have  armies,  more  for  show  than  use  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  then  they  must 
obtain  permission  to  do  this,  and  they  must  limit 
the  numbers ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  stipula- 
tion that  if  the  British  be  at  war  in  India,  the 
prince  must  lend  his  troops.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  iiidependent  princes  of  India  are  said  to 
possess,  collectively,  an  armed  force  of  httic  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men  :  many  of  them 
available,  according  to  treaty,  for  British  service. 

Next,  we  may  usefully  pay  a  little  attention  to 
this  question — How,  in  so  immense  a  country,  do 
the  soldiei-s  and  subjects  of  these  several  states, 
British  and  native,  travel  from  place  to  place: 
how  do  they  cross  mountains  where  passes  arc 
few,  or  marshes  and  sandy  plains  where  roads  are 
few  and  bad,  or  broad  rivers  where  bridges  are 
scarce]  The  distances  traversed  by  the  armies 
are  sometimes  enormous.  Let  us  open  a  map  of 
India,  and  sec,  for  example,  the  relative  positions 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Peshawur,  and 
Kurachee  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
Delhi  is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  from  Bombay, 
more  than  nine  hundred  from  Calcutta  by  land, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the  same  city 
by  water-route  up  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  from  Madras.  Kurachee, 
the  most  westerly  spot  in  India,  and  destuied  one 
day,  perhaps,  to  be  an  important  depot  for  steamers 
from  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  nearlj^ 
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aorofls  the  broadest  part  of  India  from  east  to 
west ;  while  Peshawur,  at  the  extreme  north-west 
or  Afghan  frontier,  acquired  by  England  when  the 
Pnnjaub  was  annexed,  is  no  less  than  two  thousand 
miles  from  Madras.  All  opinions  and  judgments, 
concerning  the  slowness  of  operations  in  India, 
must  be  tempered  bj  a  consideration  of  these  vast 
distances. 

The  rivers  were  the  great  highways  of  that 
oountiy  before  roads  existed,  as  in  other  regions  ; 
and  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  most 
frequented  routes.  At  least  such  is  the  case  in 
relation  to  the  larger  rivers— «uch  as  the  Ganges, 
Indus,  Nerbudda,  Kishna,  Jumna,  Sutlej,  and 
Jelum.  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  too  poor 
to  hire  horses  or  palkees  for  land-travel,  may  yet 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  river-boats. 

The  native  boats  which  work  on  the  Ganges  are 
numerous  and  curious  in  kind.  The  patella  or 
baggage-boat  is  of  saul-wood,  clinker-built,  and 
flat-bottomed,  with  rather  slanting  outsides,  and 
not  so  manageable  as  a  punt  or  a  London  barge  ; 
its  great  breadth  gives  it  a  very  light  draught 
of  water,  and  renders  it  fittest  for  the  cotton  and 
other  up-country  products,  which  require  little 
more  than  a  dry  and  secure  raft  to  float  them 
down  the  stream.  The  oolak  or  common  baggage- 
boat  of  the  Hoogly  and  Central  Bengal,  has  a 
sharp  bow  and  smooth  rounded  sides ;  it  is  fitted 
for  tracking  and  sailing  before  the  wind,  and  is 
tolerably  manageable  with  the  oar  in  smooth 
water.  The  Dacca  pulwar  is  more  weatherly, 
although,  like  the  rest,  without  keel,  and  the  fastest 
and  most  handy  boat  in  use  for  general  traffic. 
The  httdgcrowy  the  hauUdh^  and  the  ketch-rigged 
pinnace,  are  employed  by  Europeans  for  their 
personal  conveyance.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  others— such  as  the  wood-boats  of  the 
Sunderbunds,  of  various  forms  and  dimensions — 
from  one  hundred  to  six  thousand  maunds  burden 
(a  maund  being  about  equal  to  100  pounds  troy) ; 
the  salt-boats  of  Tumlook  ;  the  light  boats  which 
carry  betel-leaf;  the  Calcutta  hhuvy  or  cargo-boat 
of  the  port ;  the  Chittagong  boats ;  the  light 
nitf^-boats,  with  floors  of  a  single  hollowed  piece 
of  timber,  and  raised  sides,  neatly  attached  by 
sewing,  with  strips  of  bamboo  over  the  seams ; 
the  dinghec;  and  the  panswee — all  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bengal  presidency.  '  A  native 
traveller,  according  to  his  degree  and  substance, 
engages  a  dinghee  or  a  panswee,  a  pulwar  or  an 
oolak ;  the  man  of  wealth  puts  his  baggi^e  and 
attendants  in  these,  and  provides  a  budgerow  or  a 
pinnace  for  his  personal  accommodation.  Officers 
of  high  standing  in  the  civil  or  military  service, 
travelling  with  a  largo  retinue  of  servants  and  a 
quantity  of  baggage,  seldom  have  less  than  five  or 
six  boats  (one  of  them  a  cooking-boat,  and  another 
fitted  with  an  oven  for  baking  bread)  :  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifteen  when  they  carry  their  horses 
and  equipages,  and  the  materials  of  housekeeping 
for  their  comfortable  establishment  on  arrival.' 

Before  Indian  steamers  were  introduced,  or 


Indian  railways  thought  of,  the  Ganges  was  the 
great  highway  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, and  the  northwestern  provinces  generally,  in 
all  cases  where  speed  was  not  required.  The 
Indian  government  used  to  allow  their  military 
servants  two  months  and  a  half  for  proceeding  to 
Benares,  three  to  Allahabad,  five  to  Meerut,  and 
nine  to  Loodianah^periods  that  seem  to  us,  in 
the  old  country,  outrageous  in  their  length.  The 
boats  were  chiefly  of  two  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph-— namely,  the  pinnace, 
very  European  in  its  appearance,  and  the  lofty 
stemed  budgerow,  peculiarly  Indian.  Even  after 
steamers  were  placed  upon  the  Ganges,  the  slow- 
going  budgerow  continued  to  be  much  used  by 
the  Company's  officers,  and  by  other  persons 
going  northwest— chiefly  in  cases  where  a  feunily 
and  a  large  quantity  <^  luggage  or  personal  effects 
had  to  be  conveyed ;  for  every  other  mode  than 
the  budgerow  then  becomes  very  costly — and  will 
probably  so  continue  until  the  great  trunk-railway 
is  completed.  Budgerow  boating  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  enough  to  stagnate  the  blood  of  an 
active  man  who  wishes  to  speed  onward  to  a  scene 
of  usefulness.  As  the  tide  ends  at  a  few  miles 
above  Calcutta,  there  is  a  constant  downward 
current  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
this  current  has  to  be  struggled  against  during  the 
up-passa^e.  If  the  wind  be  favourable,  sails  arc 
hoisted;  but  if  otherwise,  progress  is  made  by 
gooning  or  tracking,  an  operation  performed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew  proceeding  on  shore, 
and  with  ropes  attached  to  the  mast-head,  dragging 
the  vessel  bodily  along :  wading  for  hours,  it  may 
be,  through  nullahs  or  creeks  more  than  breast 
high.  The  travellers  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
shore  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  walking,  fishing,  or  shooting,  or  other- 
wise whihng  away  their  time  ;  for  they  can  easily 
keep  up  with  a  boat  that  only  makes  ten  miles  per 
average  day.  The  Company  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  a  certain  allowance  to  each  officer  for 
boat-accommodation  up  the  country ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  two  or  three  to  join  in  the  liire  of  one 
budgerow,  to  their  mutual  comfort,  and  mth  a 
small  saving  out  of  their  allowance.  They  engage 
an  attendant  dinghee  as  a  cook-boat,  to  keep  the 
culinary  operations  at  a  respectM  distance ;  and 
they  fit  up  their  budgerow  with  camp-tables,  camp- 
stools,  charpoys  or  light  bedsteads,  copper  chil- 
lumchees  or  wash-basins,  rugs,  hanging  lamps, 
canteens,  bullock  or  camel  trunlffl,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  furniture ;  with  wine,  spirits,  ale, 
preserves,  cheeses,  pickles,  salt  meats,  hams, 
tongues,  and  other  provisions,  which  are  cheaper 
at  Calcutta  than  if  purchased  on  the  way;  and 
with  their  wardrobes,  articles  for  the  toilet,  books, 
chess  and  backgammon  boards,  guns,  musical 
instruments,  and  other  aids  to  lessen  the  tedium  of 
a  long  voyage. 

Hitherto,  commerce  has  had  so  much  more  to  do 
with  this  Ganges  traffic  than  passenger  travel,  that 
the  slowness  of  the  progress  was  not  felt :  as  in  the 
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jnstance  or  tho  canals  of  EDgland,  wtiich^  mode  for 
piods  and  not  for  pafiseogers,  Are  not  hleitneable  on 
the  ACOTD  of  1anUne%  Tho  Ganges  is  now,  aG  it 
hu  been  for  age;:,  the  main  channel  for  the  com- 
merw  of  Northern  India.  The  produce  of  Europe, 
of  Sotttbem  India,  of  tho  Eastern  Archipelago, 
of  China,  brotight  to  Calcutta  hj  ocean-going 
steunen  or  sailing-shipSj  is  dlstribatcd  upwards  to 
Fatna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  LucknoWj  Cawnporc, 
Agra,  Delhi,  and  other  great  towns,  olmoat  escln- 


Bivcly  by  the  Ganges  route ;  and  tho  same  boats 
which  convey  these  cargoes^  bring  down  the  raw 
cotton,  indigo,  opinm^  rice,  sugar,  grain,  rich  etufifl, 
piece-goods,  and  other  grown  or  manufactured 
eonunoditlea  from  the  interior,  either  for  consnmp* 
tion  at  Calcutta  and  other  towna  on  tho  routOj  or 
for  shipment  to  England  and  elsewhere.  It  i^ 
probable  that  the  cargo-boats  and  tho  budgerowa 
will  continue  to  convey  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
trafhc  of  India^  let  steamers  and  railways  niake 
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wbat  projrre^-s  Ihcy  may;  far  there  iw  niucij  local 
iradbg  that  can  be  better  managed  by  this  slow^ 
stopping,  frcc-and-eaay  Gangea  route  of  boating. 

The  Ganges  stoamcrs  arc  peculiar.  Each  con- 
siati  of  two  vessels,  a  tttff  and  a  J7<7fp  neither  of 
vhicU  is  of  much  use  witliout  tho  other  Tiic  tug 
otmtaini  the  engine;  the  flat  cootains  the  pas- 
tctt^rs  and  cargo;  and  this  double  an-angomcnt 
uema  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  insuring 
G^t  draught  Each  Hat  contains  fifteen  or  twenty 
nliiii%  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
■ceommodatioti,  and  obtainable  jit  a  faro  of 
tWfDty  to  thirty  pounds  for  each  cabin  for  a 
Tojage  from  Calcutta  up  to  jVUahabad — Iom  in  tiio 
reverse  direction,  because  the  aid  of  tlie  stream 
fihcrtcus  the  voyage.  Besides  this,  the  passenger 
pij*  for  all  his  provisions,  and  most  of  the  fur- 
niture of  his  cabin.  Every  passenger  is  allowed  to 
lake  one  servatit  free  of  passage  fare,  Tho  steamier 
prcoeedi  only  during  tlic  day,  anchoring  every 
night;  and  it  stops  «very  three  or  four  days,  to 
Ul£  coals  into  the  tngj  and  to  deliver  and  receive 


passeii^ei-^.  Tbe  thiuf  uf  theso  stifppiug-placcs  are 
at  tlio  towiis  of  Berliampore^  Monghir,  Patna, 
Dinapoor,  Chu]>ra,  Euxar,  Gha^ecporo,  Benares, 
Chnnar,  and  Mir/apore^  all  situated  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad; 
and  it  is  only  during  tho  two  or  three  hours  of 
these  stopimges  that  the  passengers  lla^o  an  oppor- 
tunity of  i-ambling  on  the  shore  by  daylight. 
The  tug  is  of  iron,  and  dragft  the  flat  by  means 
of  hawBcrs  and  a  long  beam,  Avhicli  latter  serves 
both  as  a  gangway  and  to  prevent  collision 
between  tlie  two  vessels.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany fiJ'st  cstabliBhed  these  steamers,  but  otliers 
liavo  followed  their  example,  anil  help  ti>  i^eep 
up  a  lieaUhy  competition.  Tlio  rivt?r  distance 
to  Allahabad  being  eight  hundred  inilcs  (tlirce 
hundred  in  excess  of  the  land  I'outc)^  and  the  time 
of  transit  being  about  twenty  diiyi!,  this  gives  iV»rtj' 
miles  iTCi-  day  as  the  average  rate  of  progrci^s  of  tho 
tug  and  its  attendant  ilat  or  accomniodatLon-boat 
Of  proposed  plans  for  improving  this  Gaugce 
steaming,  wo  do  not  speak  in  this  place. 
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The  Indns  is  less  traversed  by  boats  and 
steamers ;  but,  being  nearer  to  England  than  the 
Ganges,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
every  year,  especially  since  the  annexation  of  the 
Ponjaub  by  the  British.  The  boats  on  the  Indus 
take  up  the  produce  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
golfs,  Catch,  the  western  districts  of  India,  and  so 
mnch  of  the  produce  of  Europe  as  is  available  for 
Sinde,  the  Punjaub,  and  the  northwest  of  India 
generally :  taking  back  the  produce  of  Afghanistan, 
Cashmere,  the  Punjaub,  Sinde,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  boats  on  this  river,  having  fewer 
European  travellers,  do  not  possess  so  many  accom- 
modations as  those  on  the  Ganges ;  the  scantiness 
of  the  population,  too,  and  the  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  tend  towards  the  same  result. 
The  Sutlej  boats,  mostly  employed,  are  long  and 
clumsy ;  when  going  downwards,  the  stream  gives 
them  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  oars  and  sail  give  them  barely  another  extra 
mile.  They  correspond,  indeed,  rather  with  our 
idea  of  a  Thames  coal-barge,  than  with  that  of 
a  boat.  The  steersman  and  two  oarsmen  are  at 
the  stem,  working  with  a  broad  paddle  and  two 
oars.  The  passengers  occupy  the  rest  of  the  vessel, 
in' a  rude  bamboo  cabin  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long.  When  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  unfavour- 
able, the  sail  is  hauled  down,  and  tracking  is 
resorted  to.  As  the  up-river  return-voyage  is 
exceedingly  slow,  a  passenger  travelling  down 
towards  the  sea  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  return- 
voyage  as  well.  As  there  are  hardly  any  important 
towns  on  the  banks  below  the  Punjaub,  except 
Hyderabad,  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  take  almost 
the  whole  of  his  provisions  and  necessaries  with 
him.  The  journey  up  the  stream  is  so  insupport- 
ably  tedious  by  these  boats,  that  small  steamers 
are  generally  preferred;  but  these  require  very 
light  draught  and  careful  handling,  to  prevent 
them  from  grounding  on  tlie  shoals  and  sandbanks, 
which  are  more  numerous  in  the  Indus  than  in 
the  Ganges. 

River-travelling,  it  hence  appears,  is  a  very  slow 
afl^ir,  ruinously  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  any 
but  a  population  in  a  low  scale  of  commercial 
advancement  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
land-travelling  is  in  a  condition  to  remedy  these 
evils. 

There  are  so  few  good  roads  in  India,  that 
wheel-carriages  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for  any 
long  distances.  The  prevailing  modes  of  travel  arc 
on  horseback  or  in  a  palanquin.  Technically,  the 
one  mode  is  called  marching;  the  other,  ddk^  dahh, 
tft  dawk.  The  former  is  sometimes  adopted  for 
economy  ;  sometimes  from  necessity  while  accom- 
panying troops ;  and  sometimes,  on  short  trips, 
through  inclination  ;  but  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  travel  on  horseback  during  the  heat  of  die  day, 
the  more  expensive  but  more  regular  d&k  is  in 
greater  request.  The  horseman,  when  he  adopts 
the  equestrian  system,  accomplishes  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  a  day :  sending  on  his  servants  one 
march  or  day  in  advance,  with  tent,  bedding,  tent- 


fhmiture,  canteen,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  meal  ready  for  the  traveller  by  the  time  he 
arrives.  They  daily  buy  fodder,  fowls,  eggs,  milk, 
rice,  fruit,  or  vegetables  at  the  villages  as  they 
pass  through ;  the  traveller,  if  a  sportsman,  aids 
the  supply  of  his  larder  with  snipe,  wild-fowl, 
quail,  partridges,  hares,  jungle-cocks,  or  bustard ; 
but  a  week's  provision  at  a  time  must  bo  made  of 
all  such  supplies  as  tea,  cofiee,  dried  or  preserved 
meats,  sauces,  spices,  beer,  or  wine,  at  the  prin- 
cipal towns — as  these  commodities  are  either 
unattainable  or  very  costly  at  the  smaller  stations 
and  villages.  Thus  the  traveller  proceeds,  accom- 
plishing eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per 
week,  according  to  his  supply  of  horse-relays.  We 
may  get  rid  of  the  European  notions  of  inns  and 
hotels  on  the  road :  the  India  officer  must  carry 
his  hotel  with  him. 

We  come  next  to  the  ddk  system,  much  more 
prevalent  than  travelling  by  horseback.  The  dak 
is  a  sort  of  government  post,  available  for  private 
individuals  as  for  officials.  A  traveller  having 
planned  his  journey,  he  apphes  to  the  postmaster 
of  the  district,  who  requires  from  one  to  three 
d^ys*  notice,  according  to  the  extent  of  accommo- 
dation needed.  The  usual  complement  for  one 
traveller  consists  of  eight  palkee-burdars  or 
palanquin-bearers,  two  mussanjees  or  torch-bearers, 
and  two  bang^-burdars  or  luggage-porters :  if  less 
than  this  number  be  needed,  the  fact  must  be 
notified.  The  time  and  place  of  starting,  and  the 
duration  and  localities  of  the  halts,  must  also  bo 
stated ;  for  everything  is  to  be  paid  beforehand,  on 
the  basis  of  a  regular  tariff.  The  charge  is  about 
one  shilling  per  mile  for  the  entire  set  of  twelve 
men — shewing  at  how  humble  a  rate  personal 
services  are  purchasable  in  India.  There  is  also 
an  extra  charge  for  demurrage  or  delays  on  the 
road,  attributable  to  the  traveller  himself.  For 
these  charges,  the  postmaster  undertakes  that 
there  shall  be  relays  of  dik  servants  throughout 
the  whole  distance,  even  if  it  be  the  nine  hun- 
dred miles  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  and  to  insure 
this,  he  writes  to  the  different  villages  and  post 
stations,  ordeniig  relays  to  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  hours.  The  stages  average  about  ten 
miles  each,  accomplished  in  three  hours ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  twelve  men  retrace  their 
steps,  and  are  succeeded  by  another  twelve ;  for 
each  set  of  men  belong  to  a  particular  station,  in 
the  same  way  as  each  team  of  horses  for  an  English 
stage-coach  belongs  to  a  particular  town.  The 
rivers  and  streams  on  the  route  are  mostly  crossed 
by  ferry-boats,  for  bridges  are  scarce  in  India ;  and 
this  ferrying  is  included  in  the  fare  charged  by 
the  postmaster ;  although  the  traveller  is  generally 
expected  to  give  a  small  fee,  the  counterpart  to  the 
'  drink-money '  of  Europe,  to  ferrymen  as  well  as 
bearers.  The  palanquin,  palankeen,  or  palkee,  is  a 
kind  of  wooden  box  opening  at  the  sides  by  sliding 
shutters  ;  it  is  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  in 
height,  and  is  suspended  by  two  poles,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  men.    The  eiglit  bearers 
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relieve  one  another  in  two  gangs  of  four  each. 
The  postmaster  has  nought  to  do  with  the  palan- 
({osn ;  this  is  provided  by  the  traveller ;  and  on  its 
jndidons  selection  depends  much  of  his  comfort 
duing  the  jonmey,  for  a  break-down  entails 
a  mnltitnde  of  petty  miseries.  The  average 
valoe  of  a  palanquin  may  be  about  ten  pounds; 
snd  the  traveller  can  generally  dispose  of  it  again 
St  the  end  of  his  journey.  On  account  of  the 
weight,  nothing  is  carried  that  can  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  the  traveller  manages  to  fit  up 


his  palanquin  with  a  few  books,  his  shaving  and 
washing  apparatus,  his  writing  materials,  and  a 
few  articles  in  frequent  use.  The  regular  fittings 
of  the  palanquin  are  a  cushion  or  bed,  a  bolster, 
and  a  few  light  coverings.  The  traveller's  luggage 
is  mostly  carried  in  petarrahs,  tin  boxes  or  wicker- 
baskets  about  half  a  yard  square :  a  porter  can 
carry  two  of  these ;  and  one  or  two  porters  will 
suflfice  for  the  demands  of  any  ordinary  traveller, 
running  before  or  by  the  side  of  the  palanquin. 
The  petarrahs  are  hung,  each  from  one  end  of  a 


Palanquim 


hoM^  or  bamboo  pole,  the  middle  of  which  rests 
on  the  bearer's  shoulder.  The  torch-bearers  run 
bjr  the  side  of  the  palanquin  to  give  light  during 
nigfat-travelling ;  the  torch  is  simply  a  short  stick 
boand  round  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  a 
taft  of  hemp,  on  which  oil  is  occasionally  dropped 
Ifom  a  flask  or  a  hollow  bamboo ;  the  odour  of 
the  oil-smoke  is  disagreeable,  and  most  travellers 
are  glad  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  second 
torch-bearer. 

Bishop  Hebei's  journey  from  Delhi  to  Benares 
was  a  good  example  of  dak-travelling  in  his  day ; 
sod  the  system  has  altered  very  little  since.  He 
had  twelve  bearers,  on  account  of  his  route  lying 
partly  through  a  broken  country.  His  clothes  and 
writing-desk  were  placed  in  the  two  petarrahs, 
carried  by  the  two  bangey-burdars.  *  The  men  set 
oat  acroes  the  meadows  at  a  good  round  trot  of 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  grunting  all  the  way 
like  paviers  in  England :  a  custom  which,  like 
pavien^  they  imagine  eases  them  under  their 
harden.'  Only  four  men  can  usually  put  their 
tboolden  to  a  palanquin  at  the  same  time ;  but 
the  bishop  observed  that  whenever  they  ap- 
proached a  deep  nullah  or  steep  bank,  the  bearers 
who  were  not  at  that  time  bearing  the  palanquin, 
hat  wero  having  their  interval  of  rest,  thrust  stout 
bamboos  under  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin,  and 
took  hold  of  the  ends  on  each  side ;  so  that  the 


strength  of  several  additional  men  was  brought 
into  requisition.  In  crossing  a  stream,  *  the  boat 
(the  spot  being  a  regular  ferry),  a  broad  and 
substantial  one,  had  a  platform  of  wood  covered 
with  clay  across  its  middle.  The  palanquin,  with 
me  in  it,  was  placed  on  this  with  its  length  athwart 
the  middle;  the  mangee  steered,  and  some  of  the 
dak- bearers  took  up  oai's,  so  that  we  were  across 
in  a  very  short  time.' 

Private  daks  are  occasionally  employed,  a  specu- 
lator undertaking  to  supply  the  bearers.  Having 
no  large  establishments  to  keep  up,  these  men 
can  afford  to  undersell  the  government — that  is, 
establish  a  lower  tariff;  and  they  provide  a 
little  additional  acconmiodation  in  other  ways. 
So!ne  travellers,  however,  think  these  specu- 
lators or  chotodries  not  sufficiently  to  be  tinisted, 
and  prefer  the  government  d4k  at  higher  rates. 
Experienced  men  will  sometimes  dispense  with 
the  preliminary  of  *  laying  a  dak/  or  arranging 
for  the  whole  journey :  depending  on  their 
own  sagacity  for  hunting  up  bearers  at  the  suc- 
cessive stations.  There  have  also  been  intro- 
duced horse-daks,  wheeled  palanquins  drawn 
by  horses;  but  these  are  only  available  on  the 
great  trunk-roads  recently  executed  by  the 
government. 

It  was  observed,  in  relation  to  '  marching '  or 
horse-traveUing,  that  there  are  no  hotels  or  inns 
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on  the  road  ;  thcro  is  a  partial  Eiabstitnte,  however, 

that  may  bere  be  Doticed.  The  Company  have 
estabiiabed  dak-buDgalows  at  certain  etations, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  apart,  according 
as  the  road  is  much  or  little  frequented.  These 
places  are  under  the  control  of  goTemment 
officers:  a  khitmtdgc^r  or  aervant,  and  a  porter, 
attend  at  each ;  the  traveller  pays  a  fi^ved  sum 
for  the  nse  of  the  room,  and  makes  a  separate 
bargain  for  any  few  articles  of  proviHona  that 
may  be  obtainable*     The  building  iB  little  more 


than  a  thatched  house  of  one  story^  divided 
into  two  small  rooms,  to  each  of  which  a  batbing- 
room  is  attached.  The  servant  cooka  and  serves 
a  mealj  while  the  porter  assists  in  eubaidiary 
offices.  If  a  traveller  does  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  these  bungalows,  he  can  travel 
continuously  in  his  palanquin^  steeping  and 
waking  by  tumSv  This,  however,  is  a  great 
trial  for  most  persons  \  because  the  bearers  make 
an  unpleasant  grunting  noif^e  aa  an  accom- 
paniment to  their    movements  ;   atid   moreover^ 


IndJiin  Domcatlci. 
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unless  well  drilled,  thej  do  not  balance  the  palan- 
quin well,  but  stibject  its  inmate  to  distresfiing 
joltings. 

It  has  been  placed  upon  record^  as  an  instructive 
commentary  on  the  immense  distances  to  be  tra- 
versed in  India,  the  imperfection  of  most  of  the 
roadSj  and  the  primitive  detail  of  travelling  arrange- 
ments— that  wbcn  Viscount  Ilardinge  was  enga^'ed 
in  the  Punjaub  campaign  in  184C,  one  hundred 
European  officers  were  sent  off  from  Calcutta  to 
aid  him.  Although  the  distance  was  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  notliing  more  rapid  than  palanquin 
travelling  waa  available;  aud^  as  a  consequence, 
the  journey  became  so  tediously  prolonged  that 
only  thirty  out  of  the  hundred  officers  arrived 
at  the   Sutlej   before   the    campaign  was   over. 


Falauquin-bearera  were  posted  at  di0crent  stations 
to  carry  three  persons  daily;  and  it  was  calculated 
that,  assuming  twelve  bearers  to  be  posted  at  every 
station,  and  the  stations  eight  miles  apart  on  an 
average,  the  duty  must  have  required  the  Hervices 
of  *ew»  thots^fui  of  these  men — all  to  carry  one 
hundred  officers:  a  waste  of  muscular  energy 
singular  to  contemplate  by  the  light  of  an  English* 
maa*s  home  experience. 

The  Indian  post  is  atill  more  simple  than  the 
dik.  It  is  conductcfl  by  runners,  each  of  whom 
slinp  his  mail-bag  on  tbe  end  of  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder.  He  runs  five  miles  in  an  hour,  and  then 
gives  bis  bag  to  another  man,  who  nuis  five  mil/ 
in  an  hour  ;  and  so  on.  Strictly  speaking,  dfik 
an  appellation  properly  belonging  to  this  le' 
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cftiTjing  system.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
jmf ;  and  as  the  English  have  adopted  the  custom 
of  applying  the  tenn  post  to  quick  travelling  as 
well  as  to  letter-carrying,  in  like  manner  have  the 
Anglo-Indians  adopted  a  donhle  application  of  the 
word  d&k.  It  is  only  the  express  or  quick  d^ 
which  maintains  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour ; 
the  ordinary  speed,  when  the  letter-hag  is  heavy,  is 
four  miles.  In  order  that  the  runners  may  not 
be  required  to  go  &r  fh>m  their  homes,  each  man 
carries  his  bag  one  stage,  exchanges  bags  with 
another  runner  who  has  come  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  then  returns.  A  letter  may  thus 
be  conveyed  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day — a  distance 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  system,  is 
quite  as  great  as  can  reasonably  bo  expected. 
Horse  and  camel  dkks  are  occasionally  employed ; 
but  they  are  not  easily  available,  except  on  good 
roads.  Besides  the  letter-d&k,  there  is  a  parcel- 
dak  or  hange^y  the  runner  carrying  a  packet  or 
box,  in  wUch  small  parcels  or  newspapers  are 
placed. 

It  will  become  a  duty,  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work,  to  notice  somewhat  fiilly  the  railway  schemes 
of  ludia^  in  relation  to  the  plans  for  developing 
the  industrial  resources  of  that  great  region ;  but 
at  present  this  would  be  out  of  place,  since  the 
Revolt  has  been  dependent  on  the  actual,  not  the 
prospective.  This  actuality,  so  far  as  concerns 
meant  and  modes  of  travelling,  is  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  An  Indian  officer,  we  have  seen,  must 
travel  to  his  station  by  horse  or  by  palanquin  if 
on  land,  by  drag-boat  or  by  steam-boat  if  on  the 
rivers.  In  any  case  his  rate  of  progress  is  slow ;  his 
movements  are  encumbered  by  a  train  of  servants, 
by  a  whole  bazarful  of  furniture  and  culinary 
apparatus,  and  by  an  anxiously  selected  provision 
for  his  larder.  To  move  quickly  is  well-nigh 
impossible :  all  the  conditions  for  it  are  wanting. 
Improvements,  it  is  true,  are  in  progress :  steamers 
of  light  draught  and  rapid  movement  are  being 
planned  for  the  rivers ;  the  great  trunk-road  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Afghan  frontier  is  beginning  to 
offer  facilities  for  wheel-carriage  transport;  and 
the  railways  are  beginning  to  shew  their  iron 
tracks  in  various  regions;  nevertheless,  these  are 
rather  indications  of  the  future  than  appliances 
for  the  present ;  and  the  Indian  officers  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  say  much  about  them  from 
personal  experience.  The  humbler  soldiers,  whether 
Europeans  or  sepoys,  are  of  course  less  favourably 
served  than  the  officers.  There  is  no  Weedon 
fai  India^^  connected  by  rail  with  a  Chatham,  a 
Portsmouth,  a  Liverpool,  a  Leeds,  along  which  a 
whole  regiment  can  be  conveyed  in  a  few  hours ; 
snd  as  saddle-horses  and  palanquins  are  out  of  the 
question  for  infantry  privates,  it  becomes  ncces- 
nry  to  trudge  on  foot  along  such  roads  as  may 
be  available,  or  to  linger  on  the  tardy  river  route. 
Once  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  daring  man,  a 
K^)ier  or  an  Edwardes,  will  swiftly  send  a  small 
body  of  troops  over  a  sandy  desert  or  a  marshy 
plain   on   camels,   horses,    elephants,    or    some 


exceptional  modes  of  conveyance ;  but  the  prevalent 
characteristics  of  travel  are  such  as  have  here  been 
described,  and  such  will  doubtless  be  the  case  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Such,  then,  being  the  territorial  arrangements 
by  which  Anglo-Indian  troops  are  considered  to 
belong  to  different  presidencies  and  states;  and 
such  the  modes  in  which  military  as  well  as 
civilians  must  move  from  place  to  place  in  those 
territories;  we  shall  be  prepared  next  to  under- 
stand something  about  tho  soldiers  themselves*- 
thc  Anglo-Indian  army. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there  an  army  so 
anomalous  in  its  construction  as  that  which, 
until  lately,  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Different  kinds  of  troops,  and  troops  from  different 
provinces,  we  can  well  understand.  For  instance, 
the  French  avail  themselves  of  a  few  Algerine 
Arabs,  and  a  small  foreign  legion,  as  components 
in  the  regular  army.  The  English  have  a  few 
colonial  corps  in  addition  to  the  Queen's  army. 
The  Prussians  have  a  landtoehr  or  militia  equal 
in  magnitude  to  the  regular  army  itself.  The 
Russians  have  military  colonists  as  well  as  military 
tributaries,  in  addition  to  the  great  corps  ^arm^e. 
The  Austrians  have  their  peculiar  Military  Frontier 
regiments,  besides  the  regular  troops  famished  by 
the  dozen  or  score  of  distinct  provinces  and  king- 
doms which  form  their  empire.  The  German 
States  provide  their  several  contingents  to  form 
(if  the  States  can  ever  bring  themselves  to  a  unity 
of  opinion)  an  Army  of  the  Confederation.  The 
NeapoUtans  employ  Swiss  mercenaries  as  a  portion 
of  their  army.  The  Romans,  the  subjects  of  tho 
pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  have  the  *  protection' 
of  French  and  Austrian  bayonets,  in  addition  to 
a  small  native  force.  The  Turks  have  their  regular 
army,  aided  (or  sometimes  obstructed)  by  the 
contingents  of  vassal-pachas  and  the  irr^ulars  from 
mountain  districts.  But  none  of  these  resemble 
tho  East  India  Company's  army.  Under  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  affairs,  and  without  reference  to  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  the  Indian  army  is  in  theory  a 
strange  conglomerate.  The  Queen  letids  some  of  her 
English  troops,  for  which  the  Company  pay ;  the 
Company  enlist  other  English  troops  on  their  own 
account;  they  mcointain  three  complete  armies 
among  the  natives  of  India  who  are  their  subjects; 
they  raise  irregular  corps  or  regiments  in  the  states 
not  so  fully  belonging  to  them;  they  claim  the 
services  of  the  troops  belonging  to  certain  tributary 
princes,  whenever  exigency  arises ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  troops  are  placed  under  the  generalship 
of  a  commander-in-chief,  who  is  appointed — not 
by  the  Company,  who  have  to  pay  for  all — but  by 
the  Queen  or  the  British  government. 

The  Company's  army  rose  by  degrees,  as  the 
territorial  possessions  increased.  At  first  the 
troops  were  little  better  than  adventurers  who 
sold  their  swords  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  fought 
for  pay  and  rations  without  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  many 
were  liberated  convicts,  many  were  deserters  firom 
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various  European  armies,  some  were  Africans, 
while  a  few  were  Topasses,  a  mixed  race  of  Indo- 
Portngaesc.  The  first  regular  English  troops  seen 
in  Bengal  were  an  ensign  and  thirty  privates,  sent 
from  Madras  to  quell  a  petty  disturbance  at  the 
Company's  factory  in  the  Hoogly.  Gradually, 
as  the  numbers  increased  and  the  organisation 
improved,  the  weapons  underwent  changes.  The 
troops  originally  were  armed  with  muskets, 
swords,  and  pikes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long: 
the  pikemen  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion  or 
company,  and  the  musketeers  on  the  flank.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  pikes  wei*e 
abandoned,  and  the  soldiers  armed  with  bayonets 
in  addition  to  the  muskets  and  swords.  When 
the  custom  was  adopted,  fh)m  European  ex- 
ample, of  forming  the  companies  into  a  regular 
battalion,  the  swords  were  abolished,  and  the 
common  soldiers  left  only  with  muskets  and 
bayonets.  Various  changes  were  made  during 
the  century,  assimilating  the  troops  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  English  crown,  in  weapons 
and  accoutrements. 

The  raiments  became,  by  successive  ameliora- 
tions, composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  oflicered  to  some  extent  by 
Europeans.  An  English  sergeant  was  given  to 
each  company,  and  a  drill-sergeant  and  sergeant- 
major  to  each  battalion.  Afterwards,  when  the 
battalions  were  formed  into  regiments,  natives 
were  appointed  as  sergeants  of  companies ;  and 
then  the  onl^r  European  non-conmiissioned  officers 
were  a  sergeant-major  and  a  quartermaster-ser- 
geant By  the  time  of  Lord  Clivers  achievements. 
Just  about  a  century  ago,  three  armies  were  owned 
by  the  Company — one  in  Bengal  or  the  Calcutta 
presidency,  one  in  the  Coromandel  or  Madras 
presidency,  and  one  on  the  Malabar  coast,  south  of 
the  present  station  of  Bombay.  These  three  armies 
were  totally  separate  and  distinct,  each  under  its 
own  commander,  and  each  presenting  some  pecu- 
liarities of  organisation  ;  but  they  occasionally 
joined  as  one  army  for  large  military  operations. 
There  were  many  native  corps,  and  a  few  Euro- 
pean corps ;  but  all  alike  were  officered  by  Euro- 
peans. The  cadet,  the  young  man  sent  out  from 
England  to  'make  his  fortune*  in  India,  was 
appointed  to  a  native  corps  or  a  European  corps 
at  the  choice  of  the  commander.  The  pay  being 
good  and  re^^r,  and  the  customs  and  prejudices 
respected,  the  sepoys,  sipahis,  or  native  soldiers 
became  in  most  cases  faithful  servants  to  the 
Company,  obeying  their  native  officers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  accountable  to  the  European 
officers.  The  European  and  the  native  corps 
were  alike  formed  by  enlistment:  the  Company 
compelling  no  one  to  serve  but  those  who 
deemed  the  pay  and  other  arrangements  suffi- 
cient An  endeavour  was  made  at  that  time 
(afterwards  abandoned)  to  equalise  the  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  in  numbers  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  Company's  history, 


a  certain  number  of  regiments  from  the  British 
royal  army  were  lent  for  Indian  service  ;  the 
number  being  specified  by  charter  or  statute ;  and 
the  whole  expense,  of  every  kind,  being  defra3'ed 
by  the  Company — ^including,  by  a  more  modem 
arrangement,  retiring  pay  and  pensions.  There 
were  thus,  in  efiect,  at  all  times  two  English  armies 
in  India;  the  one  enlisted  by  the  Company,  the 
other  lent  by  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
•  some  difficulty  to  obviate  jealousies  and  piques 
-^between  the  two  corps.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
■the  officers  of  the  Company's  troops  had  better 
pay  and  more  profitable  stations  assigned  to  them ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  officers  had 
precedence  and  greater  honour.  A  Company's 
^ptain,  however  so  many  years  ho  might  have 
served,  was  subordinate  even  to  the  youngest  royal 
captain,  who  assumed  command  over  him  by 
right  At  length,  in  1796,  the  commissions  received 
by  the  Company's  officers  were  recognised  by  the 
crown ;  and  the  two  corps  became  placed  on  a 
level  in  pay  and  privileges. 

The  year  just  named  witnessed  a  new  organis- 
ation also  of  the  native  army.  A  regiment  was 
ordered  to  be  of  two  thousand  men,  in  two  corps 
or  battalions  of  one  thousand  each  ;  and  each 
.battalion  was  divided  into  ten  companies,  with 
two  native  officers  to  each  company.  Thus  there 
were  foi-ty  native  officers  in  each  of  these  large 
regiments.  Besides  these,  there  were  half  as  many 
European  officers  as  were  allowed  to  a  European 
regiment  of  the  same  magnitude.  There  had 
before  been  a  native  commandant  to  each  bat- 
tahon  ;  but  he  was  now  superseded  by  a  Euro- 
pean field-officer,  somewhat  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  men.  The  service  occasionally  suffered  from 
this  change  ;  for  a  regiment  was  transferred  at 
once  from  a  native  who  had  risen  to  command  by 
experience  and  good  conduct,  to  a  person  sent  out 
from  England  who  had  to  learn  his  duties  as  a 
leader  of  native  troops  after  he  went  out  The 
youngest  English  ensign,  perhaps  a  beardless  boy, 
received  promotion  before  any  native,  however 
old  and  tried  in  the  service.  And  hence  arose  the 
custom,  observed  down  to  recent  times,  of  paying 
no  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  natives  as  a  spur 
to  promotion,  allowing  seniority  to  determine  the 
rise  from  one  grade  to  another. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  natives  volunteered  as 
soldiers  in  the  Company's  service,  and  were  eligible 
to  rise  to  a  certain  rank  as  regimental  officers; 
the  English  officers,  on  the  otlier,  had  their  own 
particular  routine  and  hopes  of  preferment  The 
cadets  or  youths  went  out  partially  educated  by 
the  Company  in  England,  especially  those  intended 
for  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments ;  and 
when  settled  with  their  regiments  in  India  as 
officers,  all  rose  by  seniority;  the  engineers  and 
artillery  in  their  own  corps,  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry in  their  own  regiments.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  when  few  deaths  occurred  by  war, 
officers  reached  middle  life  without  much  advance- 
ment, and  retired  after  twenty  years  or  more  of 
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ier?ice  with  the  pay  of  the  rank  they  then  held. 
In  1836,  however,  a  law  was  mode  to  insure  that 
the  retiring  allowance  should  not  he  helow  a 
certain  miuimnm:  if  an  officer  served  twenty- 
three  years,  ho  retired  with  captain's  pay;  if 
twen^-seven  years,  with  major's  pay ;  if  thirty- 
one  years,  with  lieutenant-coloneFs  pay ;  if  thirty- 
five  yeara^  with  colonePs  pay — whatever  might 
have  hcen  his  actual  rank  at  the  date  of  his 
ictirement  There  was  also  permission  for  them 
to  lell  their  commissions,  although  those  com- 
missions were  not  bought  by  them  in  the  first 
mstance. 

Unquestionably  the  sepoy  was  well  paid,  con- 
lidering  the  small  value  of  labour  and  personal 
lervices  in  his  country ;  and  thus  it  arose  that  the 
Company  had  seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
troops.  The  sepoys  were  volunteers  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  pay,  though  small  in  our 
estimation,  was  high  in  proportion  to  the  station 
they  formerly  held.  The  Bengal  Infantry  sepoy 
received  seven  rupees  (fourteen  shillings)  per 
month,  with  an  additional  rupee  after  sixteen 
jem*  service,  and  two  after  twenty  years.  A 
hiviklar  or  sergeant  received  fourteen  rupees ;  a 
jemadar  or  heutenant  twenty-four  rupees;  and  a 
sohadar  or  captain  sixty-seven  rupees.  This  pay 
vas  relatively  so  good,  that  each  man  was  usually 
aUe  to  send  two-thirds  of  it  to  his  relations. 
And  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  them  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  like  a  Russian  soldier ;  for  it  was  a  part 
of  the  system  to  allow  him  periodical  furlough  or 
leare  of  absence,  to  visit  his  friends.  If  unfit  for 
military  service  after  fifteen  months'  duty,  ho 
retired  on  a  life-pension  sufficient  to  support  him 
in  hb  own  simple  way  of  life.  Whether  he  oughty 
iu  moral  fairness,  to  be  grateful  towards  the  rulers 
who  fed  and  clothed  him,  is  just  one  of  those  ques- 
tions on  which  Indian  officers  have  differed  and 
itill  differ.  Viewed  by  the  aid  of  the  experience 
famished  by  recent  events,  many  of  the  former 
encomiums  on  the  sepoys,  as  men  grateful  for 
blesiingB  conferred,  read  strangely.  The  Marquis 
ofDalhousie's  statement,  that  'The  position  of  the 
native  soldier  in  India  has  long  been  such  as  to 
lesTe  hardly  any  circumstance  of  his  condition 
in  need  of  improvement,'  has  already  been  adverted 
toi  To  this  we  may  add  the  words  of  Captain 
lUfter:  'We  assert,  on  personal  knowledge  and 
reliable  testimony,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
lepoj  to  his  English  officer,  and  through  him  to 
the  English  government,  is  of  an  enduring  as  well 
M  an  endearing  nature,  that  will  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  machinations  of  every  enemy  to  British 
npremac^,  either  foreign  or  domestic'  *  In  another 
ulhority  we  find  that  the  sepoy,  when  his  term  of 
military  service  has  expired, '  goes  back  to  live  in 
caie  and  dignity,  to  teach  his  children  to  love  and 
renemte  that  mighty  abstraction  the  Company, 
ttid  to  extend  the  influence  of  England  still  further 
thronghovt  the  ramifications   of  native  society. 

•  Om  Attglo-Inditm  Ai-m^^ 


Under  such  a  system,  although  temporary  insub- 
ordination may  and  sometimes  does  occur  in  par- 
ticular regiments,  it  is  invariably  caused  by 
temporary  grievances.  General  disaffection  cannot 
exist— <iesertion  is  unknown.'  But  the  validity  or 
groundlessness  of  such  opinions  we  do  not  touch 
upon  here  :  they  must  be  reserved  to  a  later 
chapter,  when  the  causa  of  the  mutiny  will  come 
under  review.  We  pass  on  at  once,  therefore,  fh>m 
this  brief  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Company's 
army,  to  its  actual  condition  at  and  shortly  before 
the  period  of  the  outbreak. 

Should  it  be  asked  what,  during  recent  years, 
has  been  the  number  of  troops  in  India,  the 
answer  must  depend  upon  the  scope  given  to 
the  question.  If  we  mention  Queen's  troops  only, 
the  number  has  been  usually  about  24,()00 ;  if 
Queen's  troops  and  the  Company's  European 
troops,  about  42,000;  if  the  Company's  native 
regulars  bo  added  to  tliese,  the  number  rises  to 
220,000 ;  if  the  Company's  irregular  corps  of  horse 
be  included,  there  ai*e  280,000 ;  if  it  include  the 
contingents  supplied  by  native  princes,  the  number 
amounts  to  320,000;  and  lastly,  if  to  these  be  added 
the  armies  of  the  independent  and  semi-inde- 
pendent princes,  more  or  less  available  by  treaty 
to  the  Company,  the  total  swells  to  700,000 
men. 

As  exhibiting  in  detail  the  component  elements 
of  the  Company's  Anglo-Indian  army  at  a  definite 
period,  the  following  enumeration  by  Captain 
Rafter  may  be  adopt^,  as  applicable  to  the  early 
part  of  1855.  Certain  minor  changes  were  made 
in  the  two  years  from  that  date  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak;  but  these  will  be 
noticed  in  later  pages  when  necessary,  and  do 
not  affect  the  general  accuracy  of  the  list.  The 
three  presidencies  are  kept  separate,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  troops — regiments  of  the  royal 
army,  the  Company's  native  regular  regiments, 
and  native  irregular  regiments— are  also  kept 
separate. 

First  we  take  the  Bengal  presidency  in  all  its 
completeness,  stretching  almost  entirely  across 
Northern  India  from  the  Burmese  frontier  on  the 
east,  to  the  Afghan  frontier  on  the  west : 


BENOAL    PBESIDENCr. 

Qa*tn*B  T\roops, 

Two  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 
Fifteen  regiments  of  infantry. 
One  battalion  of  60th  Kifles. 

Oompan}f'$  Regular  TnMpt, 

Three   brigailes   of  horse-artillery,  European    and 

native. 
Six  battalions  of  European  foot-artiller}'. 
Tlirec  battalions  of  native  foot-artillery. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Ten  regiments  of  native  light  cavalry. 
Two  regiments  of  European  fusiliers. 
Seventy-four  regiments  of  native  infantry. 
One  regiment  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 
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Irreifuhr  and  Qmtinffent  Droopt, 

Twenty-three  regiments  of  irregular  native  cavalry. 
Twelve  regiments  of  irregular  native  infantry. 
One  corps  of  Guides. 
One  regiment  of  camel  corps. 
Sixteen  regiments  of  local  militia. 
Shekhawnttie  brigade. 

Contingents  of  Gwalior,  Jhodpore,  Malwah,  Bhopal, 
andKotah. 

The  Bnropean  troops  here  mentioned,  in  the 
Company's  regular  army,  are  those  who  have 
been  enlisted  in  England  or  elsewhere  by  the 
Company's  agents,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
royal  or  Queen's  army.  The  above  forces^  alto- 
gether, amounted  to  somewhat  over  150,000 
men.  Let  ns  now  glance  at  another  presi- 
dency: 

MADBAS    FBESIDBNOT. 
Que$H*»  IVvop*. 
One  regiment  of  light  cavalry. 
Five  regiments  of  infJEintry. 

Gmtpani^a  Regular  jyoapt. 
One  brigade  of  horse-artillery,  European  and  native. 
Four  battalions  of  European  foot-artillery. 
One  battalion  of  native  foot-artillery. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Eight  regiments  of  native  light  cavalry. 
Two  regiments  of  European  infantry. 
Fifty-two  regiments  of  native  infantry. 

No  irregular  or  contingent  troops  appear  in  this 
entiy. 

BOMBAY    PBE8IDEN0T. 


V*  Ti'oopM, 

One  regiment  of  light  cavalry. 
Five  regiments  of  infantry. 

Cbmpany'a  Begular  ISroopt. ' 

One  brigade  of  horse-artillery,  European  and  native. 

Two  battalions  of  European  foot-artillery. 

Two  battalions  of  native  foot-artillery. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

Throe  regiments  of  native  light  cavalry. 

Two  regiments  of  European  infkntry. 

Twenty-nine  regiments  of  native  infantry. 

Irregular  and  OoHtrngent  Troop$, 
Fifteen  regiments  of  irregular  native  troops. 

The  European  and  the  native  troops  of  the 
Company  are  not  here  separated,  although  in 
effect  they  form  distinct  regiments.  So  costly  are 
all  the  operations  connected  with  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  every 
English  soldier  employed  in  the  East,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Queen's  or  to  the  Company's  forces, 
costs,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  pounds  before 
he  becomes  available  for  service,  including  his 
outfit,  his  voyage,  his  marching  and  barracking  in 
India.  This  of  course  relates  to  the  privates ;  an 
officer^s  cost  is  based  upon  wholly  distinct  grounds, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  The  greatly 
increased  expenditure  of  the  Company  on  military 
matters  has  partly  depended  on  the  &ct  that 


the  European  element  in  the  armies  has  been 
regularly  augmenting :  in  1837  there  were  28,000 
European  troops  in  India ;  in  1850  the  number 
was  44,000,  comprising  28,000  Queen's  troops,  and 
16,000  belonging  to  the  Company ;  while  the  new 
charter  of  1854  allowed  the  Company  to  raise 
24,000,  of  whom  4000  were  to  be  in  training  in 
England,  and  the  rest  on  service  in  India.  What 
was  the  nnmber  in  1857,  becomes  part  of  the 
history  of  the  mutiny.  In  the  whole  Indian 
army,  a  year  or  two  before  this  catastrophe,  there 
were  about  5000  European  officers,  governing  the 
native  as  well  as  the  European  regiments;  but 
of  this  number,  so  many  were  absent  on  ftirlongh 
or  leave,  so  many  moro  on  staff  appointments, 
and  so  many  of  the  remainder  in  local  corps  and 
on  civil  duties,  that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of 
regimental  control — Pleading,  as  some  authorities 
think,  in  great  part  to  the  scenes  of  insubordina- 
tion ;  for  the  native  officers,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  were  regarded  in  a  very  subordinate  light 
There  was  a  commander-in-chief  for  each  of  the 
three  presidencies,  controlling  the  three  armies 
respectively ;  while  one  of  the  three,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bengal  army,  held  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  India,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  unity  of  plan  and  pmv 
pose  in  any  large  combined  operations.  Thus, 
when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  went  out  to  India 
in  the  summer  of  1857,  his  power  was  to  be 
exerted  over  the  armies  of  the  whole  of  India 
generally,  as  well  as  over  that  of  Bengal  in 
particular. 

Continuing  to  speak  of  the  Indian  army  as  it 
was  before  the  year  1857,  and  thereby  keeping 
dear  of  the  changes  effected  or  commenced  in  that 
year,  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few  more  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Company's  European 
element  in  that  army.  The  formation  of  an 
Indian  officer  conmienced  in  England.  As  a 
youth,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Company's  school  at  Addis- 
combe,  after  an  ordeal  of  recommendations  and 
testimonials,  and  after  an  examination  of  his 
proficiency  in  an  ordinary  English  education,  in 
which  a  modicum  of  Latin  was  also'  expected.  A 
probation  of  six  months  was  gone  through,  to 
shew  whether  he  possessed  the  requisite  abilities 
and  inclination ;  and  if  this  probation  were  satis- 
factory, his  studies  were  continued  for  two  years. 
His  friends  paid  the  larger  portion  of  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance  and  education  at  the  school 
If  his  abilities  and  progress  were  of  a  high  class, 
he  was  set  apart  for  an  appointment  in  the 
engineers  ;  if  next  in  degree,  in  the  artillery ;  and 
if  the  lowest  in  degree,  for  the  infantry.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  the  pupil  must  have  attained  to 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  of  which,  however, 
very  little  was  professional  Supposing  all  to  be 
satisfactory,  he  became  a  military  cadet  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  to  be  available  for  Indian 
service  as  occasioii  aroM.  '  Having  Joined  one  of 
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the  regiments  as  the  Iqwest  oommissioned  officer, 
hit  sabicqaent  advancement  depended  in  port  on 
his  qnalificationB  and  in  part  on  senioritj.  He 
ooald  not,  by  the  more  recent  reg^olations  of  the 
Company,  become  a  captain  nntil  he  had  acquired, 
hctides  his  professional  efficiency,  a  knowledge  of 
the  spoken  and  written  Hindustani  language,  and 
of  the  Persian  written  character,  much  used  in 
India.  When  placed  on  the  general  staff,  his 
wnrices  might  be  required  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  ways  quite  unknown  in  the  Queen's  serrice  in 
England :  he  might  have  a  civil  duty,  or  be  placed 
St  the  head  of  the  police  in  a  tract  of  country 
recently  evacuated  by  the  military,  or  be  made 
an  adjutant,  auditor,  quarter-master,  surveyor, 
pay-master,  judge-advocate,  commissary-general, 
brigade-major,  aid-de-camp,  barrack-master,  or 
dotiiing  agent  Many  of  these  offices  being  lucra- 
tive^ the  mihtary  liked  them ;  but  such  a  bestowal 
created  some  j^ousy  among  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  whose  prizes  in  the  Indian  lottery 
were  thereby  diminished ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
it  shook  the  connection  between  an  officer  and 
his  regiment,  rendering  him  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  throw  his  sympathies  into  his  work. 
JSo  officer  could  hold  any  of  these  staff  appoint- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  until  he  had  been  two 
jears  in  the  army. 

The  officers  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  were 
appointed  to  the  command  both  of  European  and 
of  native  regiments.  As  to  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  European  regiments,  they 
were  much  the  same  class  of  men,  and  enlisted 
mach  in  the  same  way,  as  those  in  the  Queen's 
anny.  The  privates  or  sepoys  of  the  native 
regiments  were  of  course  different,  not  only  from 
£mt>peans,  but  different  among  themselves.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  Bengal  native  infantry  were  Hindoos, 
mainly  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes ;  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  On  the  other 
hand,  three-fourths  of  the  Bengal  native  cavalry 
▼ere  Mohammedans,  the  Hindoos  being  generally 
not  equal  to  them  as  troopers.  In  the  Madras 
native  army,  the  Mohammedans  predominated  in 
the  cavalry,  while  the  infantry  comprised  the  two 
religions  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  Bombay, 
nearer  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  the  troops 
comprised  volunteers  of  many  countries  and  many 
religions— more  easily  managed,  our  officers  found, 
on  that  account. 

Without  at  present  going  into  the  question  how 
far  the  religious  feelings  and  caste  prejudices  of 
the  natives  induced  a  revolt,  it  may  be  useful  to 
diew  how  a  regiment  was  constituted,  of  what 
materials,  and  in  what  gradations.  An  infantry 
regiment  in  the  Bengal  presidency  will  servo  as 
atype. 

The  organisation  of  a  Bengal  native  regiment, 
before,  the  mutiny,  was  nearly  as  follows  :  An 
infantry  regiment  consisted  of  about  1000  privates, 
120  non-commissioned  officers,  and  20  native 
oommisnoned  officers.  It  was  divided  into  ten 
eompaniei^  each  containing  one-tenth  of  the  above 


numbers.  When  stationary,  the  regiment  seldom 
had  barracks,  but  was  quartered  in  ten  lines  of 
thatched  huts,  one  row  for  each  company.  In 
front  of  each  row  was  a  small  circular  building  for 
containing  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  that 
particular  company,  under  the  charge  of  a  haviidar 
or  native  sergeant  All  these  natives  rose  by  a 
strict  rule  of  seniority :  the  sepoy  or  private  soldier 
becoming  a  nail  or  corporal,  the  naik  being  pro- 
moted to  be  haviidar  or  sergeant,  the  haviidar  in 
time  assuming  the  rank  of  jemadar  or  lieutenant, 
and  the  jemadar  becoming  a  siibadar  or  captain. 
All  these  promotions  were  necessarily  slow;  for 
the  English  colonel  of  the  regiment  had  very 
little  power  to  promote  a  worthy  native  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  to  a  higher  rank.  The 
jemadar  often  became  a  gray-headed  man  of  sixty 
before  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  subadar,  the  highest 
attainable  by  a  native.  As  a  rule,  there  were  four 
or  five  Hindoos  to  one  Mohammedan  in  a  Bengal 
infantry  regiment ;  and  of  these  eight  hundred 
Hindoos,  it  was  not  unfrequcnt  to  find  four 
hundred  Brahmins  or  hereditary  priests,  and  two 
hundred  Rajpoots,  a  military  caste  only  a  little 
lower  in  rank  than  the  former ;  while  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  were  low-caste  Hindoos.  Tlie 
European  officers,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
further  on,  lived  in  bungalows  or  detached  houses 
near  the  lines  of  their  regiment ;  but  as  the  weather 
is  too  hot  to  admit  of  much  open-air  duty  in  the 
daytime,  these  officers  saw  less  of  their  men  than 
is  customary  in  European  armies,  or  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  preservation  of  discipline.  The 
head  of  a  regiment  was  the  commander,  generally 
a  lieutenant-colonel ;  below  him  was  an  adjutant, 
who  attended  to  the  drill  and  the  daily  reports; 
below  him  was  a  quarter-master  and  interpreter, 
whose  double  duties  were  to  look  after  the  clothes 
and  huts  of  the  men,  and  to-interi)rct  or  translate 
orders.  Besides  these  three,  there  were  ten 
subordinate  officers  for  the  ten  companies,  each 
expected  to  make  a  morning  scrutiny  into  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  his  men.  The  Europeans 
in  a  native  regiment  were  thus  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  a  regiment  involved  a 
complement  of  about  five-and-twenty  European 
officers ;  but  the  causes  of  absenteeism,  lately 
adverted  to,  generally  brought  down  tho  effective 
number  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  infantry  in  the  other  presidencies, 
and  of  the  native  cavalry  all  over  India,  each  had 
their  peculiarities. 

Leaving  for  future  chapters  a  further  elucidation 
of  the  relations  between  tho  European  officers  and 
the  native  troops — so  important  in  connection  with 
the  Revolt — and  a  description  of  the  sepoys  in 
their  dresses,  usages,  and  personal  characteristics — 
wo  shall  now  proceed  to  view  tho  native  army 
under  two  different  aspects — first,  when  barracked 
and  cantoned  in  time  of  peace;  and,  secondly, 
when  on  the  march  towards  a  scene  of  war. 

And  first,  for  tho  army  when  stationary.  At 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  there  are  solidly 
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built  barracks  for  the  whole  of  the  soldiery,  men 
as  well  as  officers  ;  but  in  almost  all  other  parts  of 
India  the  an*angements  are  of  a  slighter  and  less 
permanent  character.  At  the  cantonments,  it  is 
tme,  the  officers  have  houses ;  but  the  sepoys  are 
lodged  in  huts  of  their  own  construction.  Around 
the  cantonments  at  the  stations,  and  generally 
skirting  the  parade-grounds,  are  the  houses  or 
bungalows  of  the  officers.  Within  the  lines  of 
the  cantonment,  too,  the  officers'  mess-rooms  are 


situated ;  and  at  the  larger  stations  may  be  seen 
ball-rooms,  theatres,  and  *  racket^urts  ;  while 
outside  is  a  race-stand  for  witnessing  the  sports 
which  Englishmen  Ioto  in  India  as  well  as  at 
home. 

The  Indian  bungalows,  the  houses  inhabited  by 
European  officers  at  the  different  towns  and  sta- 
tions in  India,  have  a  certain  general  resemblance, 
although  differing  of  course  much  in  details.  A 
bungalow  of  good  size  has  usually  a  central  room 


Group  of  Sepoys. 
1.  Subadar— major.    2.  Jemadar— Lieutenant    3.  8ul>adar— Captain.    4.  Nalk— CorporaL    5.  Havildar— Sergeant.    6.  Sepoy— Prirate. 


called  the  hall,  a  smaller  room  opening  on  the 
fi*ont  verandah,  a  similar  one  opening  on  the  back 
verandah,  three  narrower  rooms  on  each  side  of 
these  three,  and  bathing-rooms  at  the  four  corners. 
A  verandah  runs  entirely  round  the  exterior.  The 
central  hall  has  only  the  borrowed  light  derived 
from  eight  or  a  dozen  doors  leading  out  of  the 
surrounding  apartments :  these  doors  are  always 
open ;  but  the  doorways  are  covered,  when  privacy 
is  desired,  with  the  chick^  a  sort  of  gauze-work  of 
green-painted  strips  of  fine  bamboo,  admitting  air 
and  light,  but  keeping  out  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
The  floors  are  usually  of  chunam,  finely  tempered 
clay,  covered  with  matting,  and  then  with  a  sort 
of  blue-striped  carpet  or  with  printed  calico.  The 
exterior  is  usually  bam-like  and  ugly,  with  its 
huge  roof,  tiled  or  thatched,  sloping  down  to  the 
pillars  of  the  verandah.    Air  and  shade  are  the 


two  desiderata  in  every  bungalow,  and  adorn- 
ment is  wisely  sacrificed  to  these.  The  finest  part 
of  the  whole  is  the  surrounding  space  or  garden, 
called  the  compound,  from  a  Portuguese  word. 
The  larger  the  space  allowed  for  this  compound, 
the  more  pleasant  is  the  residence  in  its  centre, 
and  the  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  is  a  canton- 
ment of  such  bungalows.  The  trees  and  fruits  in 
these  enclosures  are  delicious  to  the  sight,  and 
most  welcome  to  the  heat-wearied  occupants  of 
the  dwellings.  Officers  in  the  Company's  service, 
whether  military  or  civil,  live  much  under  canvas 
during  the  hot  seasons,  at  some  of  the  stations ;  and 
the  tents  they  use  ai'o  much  larger  and  more  like 
regular  habitations  than  those  known  in  Europe. 
The  tents  are  double,  having  a  space  of  half  a 
yard  or  so  between  the  two  canvas  walls,  to  temper 
the  heat  of  the  sun.    The  double-poled  tents  are 
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Urge  enough  to  contain  several  apartments,  and 
are  famished  with  gla^-doora  to  Rt  into  the 
0f>eDing9*  A  waU  of  canvn^  separates  the  outer 
offico  and  bathing- rooms.  Gay  chintz  for  wall- 
linings,  and  prints  cotton  carpcta,  give  a  degree 
of  imartness  to  the  iiitcrior*  Movable  etovc?,  oi- 
else  fire-di^lies  for  wood'fiicl  called  chUiumchcps,  are 
j^rovided  as  a  Tcaonrce  against  the  chill  that  often 
pervades  the  air  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day.  The 
I  for  the  common  soldiers  hold  ten  m«n  each 


with  great  case,  and  have  a  Jouble  c^'invas  wall 
liki^  the  others. 

An  JmporUint  part  of  every  cantonment  is  llic 
buaar,  sitnated  in  convenient  proximity  to  tlie 
Iratfl  or  tenta  of  the  troops.  It  camprisca  an  cnor- 
nj(«w  number  of  sutlera,  who  sell  to  tho  soldiers 
tlioie  commoiKties  which  cannot  well  bo  dispen^vc^l 
with,  bnt  which  cannot  conveniently  bo  provided 
uid  carried  about  by  them.  Carry  stuffs^  tobacco, 
rico,  arrack  (in  addition  to  tlio  Company's  allow- 
lEoc),  cotton  clotli,  anil  a  mnltiplicity  of  other 
*rtidcs,  are  sold  at  these  bazaars ;  and  the 
markct-peoplo  who  supply  these  Utinf:??,  with  tlieir 
limiUca,  the  cooHcs  or  ])orterfi,  and  their  hackciica 
or  carta — add  enormonsly  to  tlie  mass  that  con^ti- 
Uic^  an  Indian  cantonment,  Tlie  sepoy  has  little 
to  spend  with  bis  sixpenco  a  day;  but  then  hi^ 
wiati  ai'o  few ;  and  hi*  c^jpjicr  jjkc,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  English  farthing^  will  bay  an 
amoant  of  necessaries  Utile  dreamed  of  in  England, 
The  Hindoos  have  such  peculiar  notions  connected 
irith  food  and  cooking:^  that  the  i^'overnment  leave 
thorn  aa  much  to  themselves  as  possilile  in  thoso 
matters ;  and  the  ba/,aar  and  sutlers*  arrange- 
meuta  a^ume  a  particular  importance  from  tliis 
drcimistance. 

An  Anglo-Indian  army  we  have  seen  at  rtit, 
in  cantonments.  Now  let  us  trace  it  when  on  a 
march  to  a  scene  of  war ;  but  while  describing 
this  lu  the  present  tense,  wo  must  make  allowance 
tor  the  changes  which  tho  Revolt  has  inevitably 
prodaced. 

Tho  non-fighting  men  who  accompany  the  lroo[is 
gwatly  exceed  in  nuinl>cr  the  t^joj-ks  Ihemselves. 
Captain  Munro  says:  'It  would  ho  absurd  for  a 
captv^in  to  think  of  taking  the  field  without  being 
attended  by  the  following  enormous  retinue— 
namely,  a  <Atf^A.(agent  or  commissionaire),  a  cook, 
md  a  ma^  boj  («ervantrof-all-work)  j  if  ho  cannot 


get  buUockHj  he  must  assemble  fifteen  or  twenty 
foofii'j  to  carry  his  baggage,  together  with  a  horse- 
keeper  and  grass-cutter,  and  sometimes  a  dnlcinca 
and  her  train,  having  occasionally  the  assistance  of 
a  barber,  a  washer,  and  an  ironer,  in  common 
with  the  other  officers  of  his  regiment  His 
tent  is  farnishcd  with  a  good  lat^ge  bed,  mattress, 
piilows,  itc,  a  few  camp  stools  or  chairs,  a  folding 
table,  a  pair  of  glass  shades  for  his  candles,  siK  or 
seven  trunks,  with  table  equipage^  his  stock  of 
hncns  (at  least  twontj-fonr  suits )f  some  dozens  of 
wine,  porter,  brandy,  and  gin  ;  with  tea,  sugar, 
and  hi&cuit,  a  hamper  of  live  poultry,  and  his 
milch' goat.  A  private*s  tent  for  holding  his 
servants  and  the  overplus  of  his  baggage  i^  also 
requiF^itc ;  but  this  is  not  at  tlie  Company's 
e:spensc.*  Of  course  it  must  bo  inferred  that 
all  this  ln\ury  bclon^'s  to  tho  best  of  times  only, 
and  is  not  available  iu  the  exigency  of  sudden 
military  movements.  The  sepoys  or  common 
soldiers,  too,  have  their  satellites.  Each  man  is 
accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  who  live  upon 
his  pay  and  allowances  of  lieo  from  the  Company, 
Every  trooper  or  horse-soldier,  t<>o,  has  his  grasc- 
cntter ;  for  it  is  a  day's  work  for  one  person  to  dig, 
cut*  and  prepare  a  day*5  grass  for  one  horse* 

When  on  the  march,  the  totits  arc  generally 
struck  soon  after  midnight.  At  the  first  tapof  tbo 
drum,  the  servants  knock  ap  tho  tent-pins,  and 
down  fall  the  tents  ;  horees  begin  to  neigh  and  the 
camels  to  cry,  the  elephants  and  camels  njceive 
their  loads  of  camp -equip  age,  the  bullocks  arc 
laden  with  the  officers'  tents  and  boxes,  the  coolies 
take  up  their  burdens,  and  all  prepare  for  tho  road. 
During  tho  noise  and  bustle  of  these  preliminaries, 
the  oiliccrs  and  men  niake  their  few  personal 
atrangements,  aided  by  their  servants  or  families  ; 
while  tho  officers'  cooks  and  agents  are  sent  on  in 
fldv^incc,  to  prepare  breakfast  at  tho  next  halting- 
place.  Itotwecn  one  and  two  o'clock  the  regiments 
start  off,  in  columns  of  sections:  tho  canip^fol- 
lowL'rs,  baggage,  bullocks,  elephants,  and  camels, 
bringing  np  the  rear.  The  European  soldiers  do 
not  carry  their  own  knapsacks  on  the  march;  Ihcy 
have  the  luxury  of  eook-bojs  or  attendants,  who 
render  this  service  for  them,  Tlic  natives,  it  is 
found,  aro  able  to  carry  heavier  loads  than  the 
Eui'opeans  ;  or — what  is  perhaps  more  neai^Jy  tlie 
case — they  bear  the  burdens  more  patiently,  as  the 
Europeans  lovo  soUhertng  better  than  portcring- 
The  tedium  of  tho  journey  is  sometimes  relieved 
by  a  hunt  after  antelopes,  bares,  partridges,  wild 
ducks,  or  wild  boars,  which  the  officers  may  happen 
to  espy,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  arc  passing.  Arrived  at  the 
halting^placc,  everything  is  quickly  prepared  for  a 
rest  and  a  breiikfast;  tlko  quarter-masters  push  for* 
ward  to  occupy  the  ground;  the  clejihants  and 
ciimcls  aro  disburdened  of  tho  tents  i  the  natives 
and  the  cattle  plunge  into  some  neighbouring  pool 
or  tank  to  refresh  themselves;  the  cooks  have  been 
already  some  time  at  work ;  and  the  officers  sit 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  tea^  coflee,  curry,  rice,  pillau, 
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ham,  and  other  obtainable  dishes,.  The  fakeera  oflen 
rccf^^ise  their  fnends  or  admirers  among  the 
natives  of  the  cavalcade,  and  give  loud  blessingSj 
and  tom-tom  dmmmings,  in  e:!ccUaBge  for  dona- 
tions of  the  smaUest  Indian  coi^a.  The  quarter- 
masters*  arrangements  are  ao  quickly  and  bo  neatlj 
madOj  that  in  a  short  time  the  general's  dut*bar 
appeara  in  the  centre  of  a  street  of  tetits  for  staff- 
officers,  diuifig-tentfi  on  the  one  sido  and  sleeping- 
tents  on  the  other;  while  the  hazaar-dealers  open 


their  temporary  shops  in  the  rear.  The  hordes  are 
picketed  in  long  lines  ;  while  the  elephants  and 
camds  browse  or  rest  at  leisure*  Under  ordinary 
eircumstanceg,  tUo  day '3  marching  i3  over  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  the  snn*s 
heat  becomes  too  fierce  to  be  wilbngly  borne- 
Repose,  amusements^  and  light  camp-duUea  fill  np 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  be  followed  by  a  Uke 
routine  on  the  morrow. 
Wliilo  one  of  these  extraordinary  marches  is  in 


T^oopi  on  ikt  UArdL 


progress,  'when  the  moving  masses  are  tonehed 
here  and  there  by  the  reddening  light  of  the  dawn, 
it  Geems  to  bo  a  true  migration,  with  flocks  and 
herds^  cattle  loaded  witft  baggage,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  in  a  ehaoa  of  di&onler  but  the 
troops  wliosq  wants  and  wishes  have  attracted  this 
assemblage.  At  length  tlie  country  api>cai:3  to 
awake  from  its  deep,  and  with  the  ycU  of  the 
jackal,  or  the  distant  baying  of  the  village  dogs, 
aro  huard  to  miiiglo  the  voices  of  human  beings. 
Ruddier  grows  the  dawn,  warmer  the  bree/e,  and 
the  light-hearted  eepoy,  no  longer  shivering  with 
cold,  gives  vent  to  the  joyous  fcehngs  of  morning 
in  songs  and  laughter*  The  scenes  Income  more 
striking,  and  the  long  array  of  tall  camels,  led  by 
natives  in  pieturesquo  eoatnme,  with  here  and 
there  a  taller  elephant  mingling  with  droves  of 


loaded  bullocks,  give  it  a  new  and  exiraortlinary 
character  to  a  Kuropcan  imagination.  The  line  of 
swarthy  sepoys  of  Upper  India,  with  their  moua- 
tached  lips  and  tall  handsome  figures,  cuntrasts 
fai^urably  with  the  shorter  and  plainer  soldier*  of 
Britain;  the  gi-avc  mechanical  movements  of  the 
regular  cavalry  in  their  light  blue  uniforms  are 
relieved  by  the  erratic  evolutions  and  gay  and 
glittering  dresses  of  the  irregulars^  M'ho  with  loud 
cries  and  quivering  speara,  and  their  long  black 
locks  streaming  behind  them,  spur  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  wind  from  mere  cxnbcraneo  of 
s[>irit3 The  earn p-f olio w era  in  the  mean- 
time present  every  possible  variety  of  costume  ; 
and  among  them,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
figures  in  the  various  groups,  may  frequently  be 
seen  the  pet  lambs  of  whieh  the  sepoys  are  so  fond. 
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dressed  in  necklaces  of  ribbons  and  white  shells, 
and  the  tip  of  their  tails,  ears,  and  feet  dyed  orange 
colour.  The  womenkind  of  the  troops  of  the 
Peninsnla  (Sonthem  India)  nsuallj  follow  the 
drum ;  but  the  Bengalees  have  left  their  families 
it  home ;  and  the  Europeans  bidden  adieu  to  their 
temporary  wives  with  the  air  the  band  strikes  up 
OD  quitting  the  station,  "The  girl  I  left  behind 


me. 


»»* 


•  Leitch  Ritchie.    British  World  in  the  Eatt, 


Such,  before  the  great  Revolt,  were  the  usual 
characteristics  of  an  Anglo-Indian  army  when  on 
the  march ;  and,  considering  the  impedimenta,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  daily  progress  seldom 
exceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  system  was 
very  costly,  even  at  the  cheap  rate  of  Indian 
service ;  for  the  camp-followers,  one  with  another, 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  troops ;  and 
all,  in  one  way  or  other,  lived  upon  or  by  the 
Company. 


iote." 


A  jMiliamentaTy  pai)er,  issncd  in  1S57  on  the  motion  of 
Cobnd  Sykea,  affords  valuable  information  on  some  of  the 
mstcn  treated  in  this  chapter.  It  is  '  A  Return  of  the 
ixca  and  Population  of  each  Division  of  each  Presidency  of 
ladlia,  from  the  Latest  Inquiries ;  comprising,  also,  the  Area 
aid  Estimated  Population  of  Native  State&'  It  separates 
the  Bdysh  states  from  the  native ;  and  it  further  separ- 
sies  the  fbnner  into  five  groui)s,  according  to  the  govcm- 
BWDt  under  which  each  is  placed.  Tlicso  five,  as  indicated 
in  the  pceseni  chapter,  are  under  the  administration  of 
*the  fOvernor-generBl  of  India  in  council' — the  '  lieutenant- 
{Dfemor  of  Bengal* — the  'lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Nogttvest  Provinces* — the  'government  of  Madras* — 
wA  the  'government  of  Bomhay.*  In  each  case  the 
'ngnhtiMi  districts'  are  treated  distinct  from  the  'non- 
Rgoktien  pnnrinoes,'  the  former  having  been  longer  under 
BritMb  power,  and  brought  into  a  moro  regular  sjslcm 
dm  tho  latter.  Without  going  again  over  the  long  list  of 
oaMi  cf  places,  it  vnll  suffice  to  quote  those  belonging  to 
ikt  grsnp  placed  immediately  under  the  govcmor-gencrars 
eoaM.  This  gronp  comprises  the  Pnnjaub,  in  tbc  six 
dlviaons  of  Lahore,  Jelum,  Moultan,  Lcia,  Pesliawur,  and 
JiOsBdnr;  the  CHs-SuUej  states,  four  in  numl^er;  the 
lately  annexed  kingdom  of  Ondc;  the  central  district  of 
5a|poor  or  Berar ;  the  recently  acquired  region  of  Pegu ;  the 
itzip  of  eoimtiy  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  known 
ss  the  Tenasserim  Provinces;  and  the  'Eastern  Straits 
Settlements'  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Maboca.  The 
whole  of  British  India  is  divided  into  nearly  a  hundrc<l 
lad  eighty  districts,  each,  on  an  average,  about  tho  size  of 
Inverness-shire,  tho  largest  county,  except  Yorkshire,  in 
Uie  United  Kingdom.  The  population,  however,  is  ci:;1it 
tines  as  dense,  per  average  square  mile,  as  in  this  Scottish 
cbite  Keeping  dear  of  details  concerning  divisions  and 
districts,  the  following  are  the  areas  and  population  in 
the  five  great  governments : 


Asia. 

TOPULATION 

Frovincci.                 *       * 

Sqiure  Nllci. 
246,050 

23,255,972 

lower  Bengml 
Prorlnoes. 

Rcgul&tion, 
^  Non-reguUtion, 

.    120,133 
95,830 

37,262,irvJ 
3,590,234 

north  vwt 

Fronnccs* 

\  Non-reffolatiou, 

33,707 

30,271.886 
3,383,308 

PNiU«ncy. 

1  ReguUUon,     . 
I  Non-regulation, 

110,580 
12,564 

20,120,495 
2,316,808 

Bombay 

Irtndciicy. 

Regulation,     . 
Non.reguUtion, 

57.728 
73.821 

9,015,534 
2,774,508 

Total, 


837,413  131,990,901 


h  some  of  the  five  governments,  the  population  is  classi- 
fied BOfe  rnhmtely  than  in  others.    Thos,  in  the  Pnnjaub 


member  of  tho  govemor-gcnerars  group,  Hindoos  are 
separated  from  non-Hindoos ;  then,  each  of  these  classes 
IS  divided  into  agricultural  and  non -agricultural ;  and, 
lastly,  each  of  thcso  is  further  separated  into  male  and 
female.  The  most  instructive  feature  hero  is  tho  scarcity 
of  females  compared  with  males,  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  Europe ;  in  tho  Pnnjaub  and  Sirhind,  among  thirteen 
million  souls,  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  more  males 
than  females — shewing,  among  other  things,  one  of  the 
effects  of  female  infanticide  in  post  years.  The  ratio 
npx)cars  to  bo  about  the  same  in  tlie  Northwest  Provinces, 
around  Delhi,  Mecrut,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Bcnarcn,  and 
Allahabad.  Not  one  place  is  named,  throughout  India,  in 
which  the  females  equal  the  males  in  number.  In  tho 
Bombay  presidency,  besides  the  difference  of  sex,  the  popu- 
lation is  tabuktcd  into  nine  groups — Hindoos,  Wild  Tribes, 
Low  Castes,  Shrawniks  or  Jains,  Lingayets,  Mussulman.^ 
Parsccs,  Jews,  Christiana  Of  tho  lost  named  there  are  less 
thnn  fifty  thousand,  including  military,  in  a  population  of 
twelve  milliona 

The  area  and  population  of  the  native  states  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  presidencies  to  which  those  states 
arc  geographically  and  politically  related,  and  present  the 
following  numbers : 


Ark  A. 

rorriATios 

Siiiarc  aiilci. 

In  Bcnsul  rrciidcncy,       . 

.     515,533 

38,702,206 

In  Madnu  Presidency,  . 

51,803 

5,213,671 

In  Bombay  Presidency,    . 

.      60,575 

4,460,370 

627,910 


40;i78,247 


The  ennmcration  of  thcso  native  states  is  minute  and 
intricate ;  and  it  may  suflico  to  shew  the  comi^lcxity  arising 
out  of  the  existence  of  so  many  baby-princedoms,  that  one 
of  the  native  states  of  Bundclcund,  Kampta  by  name, 
figures  in  the  table  as  occupying  an  area  of  one  square  mile, 
and  as  having  three  hundred  inhabitants ! 

Including  the  British  states,  the  native  states,  the  few 
settlements  held  by  the  French  and  Portuguese^  and  the 
recent  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  grand  totals  come  out  in  the  following 
numbers : 

1,466,576  Square  milca, 
100,884,297  Inhabitants, 

or  124  dwellers  per  square  mile.  Of  these  inhabitants,  it 
is  believed — though  tho  returns  are  not  complete  in  this 
particular — that  there  are  fifteen  Hindoos  to  one  Ikfoliam* 
medan  :  if  so,  then  India  must  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  million  worshippers  of  Hindoo  deities 
•^evcn  after  allowance  is  made  for  Buddhists,  Parsecs, 
and  a  few  savage  tribea  almost  without  religion. 
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SYMPTOMS:-CHUPATTIES   AND   CARTRIDGES. 


TTTLB  did  the  British  authorities  in 
India  suspect,  in  the  earij  weeks  of 
1857,  that  a  mighty  centenauy  was 
about  to  be  observed — a  movement 
)  intended  to  mark  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  British  rule 
in   tilt*  East;   and  to  mark   it,   not  by 
festivities    and    congratulations,    but     by 
rebellion  and  sLiughter. 

The  officers  in  India  remembered  and  noted 
the  date  well;  but  they  did  not  know  how  well 
the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  the  former  espe- 
cially, had  stored  it  up  in  their  traditions."  The 
name  of  Robert  Clive,  the  *  Darmg  m  War,'  was 
BO  Ultimately  associated  Tvith  the  date  1757,  that 
the  year  1857  naturally  brought  it  into  thought, 
as  a  time  when  Christian  rule  began  to  overawe 
Moslem  rule  in  that  vast  country.  True,  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  connected  with  India 
during  a  period  exceeding  two  hundred  years ;  but 
it  was  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  that  this  connection  became 
poUtically  important.  It  was  remembered  that 
— 1756  having  been  marked  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  and  by  the  utter 
extinction  for  a  time  of  the  East  India  Company's 
power  in  Bengal — the  year  1757  became  a  year  of 
retribution.  It  was  remembered,  as  a  matter  of 
liistory  among  the  British,  and  of  tradition  among 
the  natives,  how  wonderful  a  part  the  young  officer 
Clive  performed  in  that  exciting  drama.  It  was 
remembered  that  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  at  that 
time  wholly  denuded  of  Englishmen,  on  the  2d  of 
January  in  the  last-named  year,  bringing  with 
him  a  small  body  of  troops  from  Madras ;  that 
on  the  4th  of  February,  with  two  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  ten  times  as  large,  belonging 
to  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  Nawab  of  Bengal — ^the  same 
who  had  caused  the  atrocities  at  the  Black  Hole, 
when  a  hundred  and  thirty  persons  died  from 
8uffi}cation  in  a  room  only  fitted  to  contain  a 
fourth  of  the  number.  It  was  further  remembered 
how  that,  on  the  9th  of  February,  Clive  obtained 
great  concessions  from  the  nawab  by  treaty ;  that 
Suraj  broke  the  treaty,  and  commenced  a  course 
of  treachery,  in  which  Clive  was  not  slow  to 
imitate  him ;  that  on  the  13th  of  June,  Clive, 
having  matured  a  plan  equally  bold  and  crafty, 


declared  renewed  hostilities  against  the  nawab; 
that  on  the  23d  he  gained  the  brilliant  battle  of 
Flassey,  conquering  sixty  thousand  men  with 
a  force  of  only  three  thousand;  that  within  a 
week,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  a  miserable  fugitive,  ended 
his  existence ;  and  that  from  that  day  British  power 
had  ever  been  supreme  in  Bengal.  This  was  a 
scries  of  achievements  not  likely  to  be  foi^otten  by 
Englishmen.  Ere  yet  the  news  of  mutiny  and 
murder  reached  Europe,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
render  homage  to  Clive  on  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Plasscy ;  the  East  India 
Company  had  subscribed  largely  towards  a  statue 
of  the  hero ;  and  a  meeting  in  London  had  decided 
that  the  chief  town  in  Clive's  native  county  of 
Shropshire  should  be  selected  as  the  spot  wherein 
the  statue  should  be  set  up. 

Judging  from  the  experience  aflforded  by  recent 
events,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Mohammedans  in 
India  had  thought  much  of  these  things,  and  that 
the  year  1857  had  been  marked  out  by  them  as  a 
centenary  to  be  observed  in  a  special  way — ^by  no 
less  an  achievement,  indeed,  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  British,  and  the  revival  of  Moslem  power. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  paper  was  in  circulation  among  the  natives, 
purporting  to  be  a  prophecy  made  by  a  Pnnjaub 
fakeer  seven  hundred  years  ago— to  the  effect 
thcit,  after  various  dynasties  of  Mohammedans  had 
ruled  for  some  centuries,  the  Nazartnes  or  Chris- 
tians should  hold  power  in  India  for  one  hundred 
years ;  that  the  Christians  would  then  be  expelled ; 
and  that  various  events  foretold  in  the  Koran  would 
then  come  to  pass,  connected  with  the  triumph  of 
Islamism.  That  this  mysterious  prediction  was 
widely  credited,  is  probable  —  notwithstanding 
that  the  paper  itself,  if  really  circulated,  must 
manifestly  have  been  an  imposture  of  recent 
date  ;  for  the  English  nation  was  not  known 
even  by  name  to  the  natives  of  India  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  Setting  aside,  at  present, 
all  inquiries  concerning  the  first  authors  of  the 
plot,  the  degree  to  which  the  Company's  annexa- 
tions had  provoked  it,  the  existence  of  any  griev- 
ances justifiably  to  be  resisted,  the  reasons  which 
induced  Hindoos  to  join  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  British,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  general 
population  shared  the  views  of  the  native  military 
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— laying  aside  these  inquiries  for  the  present^  there 
is  evidence  that  a  great  movement  was  planned  for 
the  middle  of  the  year  1857.  Of  this  plan  ^e 
British  government  knew  nothing,  and  suspected 
little. 

Bat  although  no  vast  plot  was  suspected,  several 
trifling  symptoms  had  given  cause  for  uneasiness ; 
and  the  English  public  learned,  when  too  late, 
that  many  Indian  officers  had  long  predicted  the 
imminency  of  some  outbreak.  Insabordination 
sod  mutiny,  it  was  found,  are  not  faults  of  recent 
growth  among  the  native  troops  of  India.  Now  that 
the  startling  events  of  1857  are  vividly  presented 
to  the  public  mind,  men  begin  to  read  again  the 
dd  story  of  the  outbreak  at  Yellore,  and  seek  to 
draw  instruction  therefrom.  A  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago — ^namely,  on  the  10th  of  July 
1806 — the  European  barracks  at  Yellore  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  This  town 
ii  in  the  Camatic,  a  few  miles  west  of  Madras,  and 
m  the  presidency  of  the  same  name.  At  two  o'clock 
01  the  morning,  the  barracks,  containing  four 
companies  of  the  69th  regiment,  were  surrounded 
by  two  battalions  of  sepoys  in  the  Compan/s 
Ktrioe,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
tt  every  door  and  window,  upon  tho  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time  the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers 
It  the  main-guard,  and  the  sick  in  the  hospital, 
were  put  to  death.  The  officers'  houses  were 
lamoicked,  and  everybody  found  in  them  murdered. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons, 
snder  Colonel  GiUespie,  the  sepoys  were  imme- 
diately attacked;  six  hundred  were  cut  down 
ipOQ  the  spot,  and  two  hundred  taken  from  their 
hiding-places  to  be  shot.  There  perished  of  the 
fbu  Earopeon  companies,  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
ioBT,  besides  officers;  and  many  British  officers 
of  the  native  troops  were  also  murdered.  Nothing 
«rsr  came  to  light  concerning  the  probable  cause 
of  the  outrage,  but  this — that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  military  men  at  Madras  to  change  the 
Atpe  tftke  sepoy  turban  into  something  resembling 
the  helmet  of  the  light  infantry  of  Europe,  which 
voold  prevent  the  native  troops  from  wearing 
•  their  foreheads  the  marks  characteristic  of 
their  several  castes.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  tho 
deposed  ruler  of  Mysore,  together  with  many 
dirtingniahed  Mohammedans  deprived  of  office, 
me  at  that  time  in  Yellore  ;  and  the  supposition 
ii,  that  these  men  contributed  very  materially  to 
ttdte  or  inflame  tho  suspicions  of  the  Hindoos, 
MDoeming  an  endeavour  to  tamper  with  their 
idigioQs  usages.  There  was  another  mutiny 
lome  time  afterwards  at  Nundcydroog,  in  the 
ittne  presidency  ;  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
to  diwm  four  hundred  and  fifty  Mohammedan 
■opojB,  who  had  planned  a  massacre.  At 
Bangalore  and  other  places  a  similar  spirit  was 
tthibited.  The  governor  of  Madras  deemed  it 
MMHury,  in  rery  earnest  terms,  to  disclaim  any 
Btention  of  tampering  with  the  native  religion. 
hi  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  3d  of  December, 
k  aid:  'The    right  honourable  the  governor 


in  council  having  observed  that>  in  some  late 
instances,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  agitation 
has  prevaOed  among  several  corps  of  the  native 
army  of  this  coast,  it  has  been  his  lordship's 
particular  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  motives 
which  may  have  led  to  conduct  so  different  from 
that  which  formerly  distinguished  the  native 
army.  From  this  inquiry,  it  has  appeared  that 
many  persons  of  evil  intention  have  endeavoured, 
for  malicious  purposes,  to  impress  upon  the  native 
troops  a  belief  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  British 
government  to  convert  them  by  forcible  means 
to  Christianity;  and  his  lordship  in  council  has 
observed  with  concern  that  such  malicious  reports 
have  been  believed  by  many  of  the  native  troops. 
The  right  honourable  tho  governor  in  council, 
therefore,  deems  it  proper,  in  this  public  manner, 
to  repeat  to  the  native  troops  his  assurance,  that 
the  same  respect  which  has  been  invariably  shewn 
by  the  British  government  for  their  religion  and 
their  customs,  will  be  always  continued ;  and  that 
no  interruption  will  be  given  to  any  native, 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  in  the  practice 
of  his  religious  ceremonies.'  Notwithstanding  the 
distinctness  of  this  assurance,  and  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  promulgation  of  the  proclamation  in 
the  Taraul,  Telinga,  and  Hindustani  languages — 
the  ferment  continued  a  considerable  time.  Even 
in  March  1807,  when  some  months  had  elapsed,  so 
universal  was  the  dread  of  a  general  revolt  among 
the  native  troops,  that  tho  British  officers  attached 
to  the  Madras  army  constantly  slept  with  loaded 
pistols  under  their  pillows. 

In  the  interval  between  1806  and  1867,  nothing 
so  murdei'ous  occurred;  but,  among  the  Bengal 
troops,  many  proofs  of  insubordination  were 
afFoi^ded;  for  it  repeatedly  occurred  that  griev- 
ances, real  or  pretended,  led  to  combinations 
among  the  men  of  different  regiments.  In  1835, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  acting  on  a  principle 
which  had  often  been  advocated  in  England, 
abolished  floggmg  in  tho  Indian  army;  this 
appears  to  have  raised  the  self-pride  rather  than 
conciliated  the  good- will  of  tho  troops:  insub- 
ordination ensued,  and  several  regiments  had  to 
be  disbanded.  Again,  in  1844,  when  several  Ben- 
gal regiments  were  ordered  to  march  to  Sinde,  the 
34th  native  infantry  refused ;  whereupon  Lord 
Ellenborough,  at  that  time  governor-general,  igno- 
miniously  disbanded  the  regiment  in  presence  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Again,  in  1849,  Sir  Colin 
CampbeU,  serving  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
reported  that  tho  22d  Bengal  r^ment  had  muti- 
nied on  a  question  of  pay,  in  which  they  were 
clearly  in  the  wrong ;  but  as  the  Punjaub  was  at 
that  time  in  a  critical  state.  Sir  Charles  did  that 
which  was  very  opposite  to  his  general  character 
— ^he  yielded  to  an  imjust  demand,  as  a  measure 
of  prudence.  It  may  have  been  that  the  sepoys 
counted  on  this  probability  when  they  mutinied. 
No  less  than  forty-two  regiments  were  ascertained 
to  bo  in  secret  correspondence  on  this  matter, 
under  Brahminical  influence— one  of  whom  went 
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00  for  as  to  threaten  the  oommandiDg  officer  that 
they  could  stop  enUstment  if  they  chose.  In  1850, 
Napier  was  compelled  to  disband  the  66th  regi- 
menty  for  mutiny  at  Peshawur.  In  1852,  the  38th 
r^ment  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Burmah ;  the 
men  objected  to  the  sea-voyage,  and  refused  to 
depart ;  and  the  authorities  in  this  case  gave 
way. 

Like  as,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  men  com- 
pare notes  after  a  disaster,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
misgiving  had  silently  occupied  their  minds  con- 
cerning causes  and  symptoms ;  so  did  many  mili- 
tary officers,  observing  that  the  troubles  were  all 
or  mostly  in  Bengal,  or  where  Bengal  troops  oper- 
ated, come  forward  to  state  that  they  had  long 
been  cognizant  of  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Bengal  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  armies  on  the  other.  Lord  Melville, 
who,  as  General  Dundas,  had  held  a  command 
during  the  Punjaub  campaign,  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  in  the  House  of  Lords  shortly  after 
news  of  the  mutiny  arrived.  He  stated  that,  in 
the  Bengal  army,  the  native  officers  were  in  nearly 
all  cases  selected  by  seniority,  and  not  from 
merit;  that  they  could  not  rise  from  the  ranks 
till  old  age  was  creeping  on  them ;  and  that  a 
sort  of  hopelessness  of  advancement  cankered 
in  the  minds  of  many  sepoys  in  the  middle  time 
of  life.  In  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies, 
on  the  contrary,  the  havildars  or  sergeants 
were  selected  for  their  intelligence  and  activity, 
and  wore  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  regiments.  It  might 
possibly  be  a  theory  unsusceptible  of  proof,  that 
this  difference  made  the  one  army  mutinous  and 
the  other  two  loyal ;  but  Lord  Melville  proceeded 
to  assert  that  the  Bengal  troops  were  notoriously 
less  Mly  organised  and  disciplined,  more  prone  to 
insubordination,  than  the  troops  of  the  otiier  two 
presidencies.  He  stated  as  an  instance,  that  when 
he  commanded  the  Bombay  army  in  the  Punjaub 
frontier  in  1849,  the  Bengal  regiments  were  mutin- 
ous ;  whUe  the  Bombay  troops  remained  in  soldierly 
subordination.  Indeed  these  latter,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  were  credited  by  his  lordship 
with  having  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of 
brave  and  faithfal  troops.  He  detailed  an  inci- 
dent which  had  occurr^  at  the  siege  of  Moultan. 
A  covering-party  having  been  ordered  into  the 
trenches,  some  disturbance  soon  afterwards  arose ; 
and  an  English  officer  found  that  many  soldiers  of 
the  Bengal  army  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  Bombay  regiments 
from  digging  in  the  trenches  in  discharge  of  their 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  sepoys'  duty  was  to 
fight  and  not  to  work.  Again :  after  the  assault  of 
Moultan,  an  officer  in  command  of  one  of  the 
pickets  was  requested  to  post  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
men  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town ;  this  was 
done;  but  not  long  afterwards,  three  native  officers 
of  the  Bengal  engineers  were  detected  in  an  endea- 
vour to  pass  the  gate  with  stores  which  they  were 
about  to  plunder  or  appropriate.    Although  the 


views  of  Lord  Melville  were  combated  by  a  few 
other  officers,  there  was  a  pretty  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  that  the  Bengal  native  army, 
through  some  circumstances  known  or  unknown, 
had  long  been  less  obedient  and  orderly  than  those 
of  the  other  two  presidencies. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to 
treat  rather  of  tiie  facts  that  preceded  the  horrors 
of  Meerut  and  Oawnpore,  than  of  the  numerous 
theories  for  explaining  them,  we  shall  not  dwell 
long  in  this  place  on  the  afiairs  of  Oude,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Revolt ;  but  so  general  is  the  opinion 
that  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom  was  one  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  the  late  calamities^  that 
it  may  be  right  to  glance  slightly  at  the  subject. 

Oude— once  a  nawabship  under  the  great  Mogul, 
then  a  kingdom,  and  the  last  remaining  indepen- 
dent Mohammedan  state  in  Northern  India— was 
annexed  in  the  early  part  of  1856 ;  and  although 
the  governor-general  sought  to  give  a  favourable 
account,  both  in  its  reasons  and  its  results,  of 
that  momentous  measure,  there  are  not  wanting 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  made  a  deep  imprea- 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  unfavourable  to 
the  English— among  the  military,  if  not  among 
the  people  at  large.  The  deposed  king,  with  his 
family  and  his  prime-minister,  came  to  live  at 
Calcutta  in  April  1856;  and  in  the  foUomng 
month  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  proceeded  in  great  state  to  England,  to  pro- 
test before  Queen  Victoria  against  the  conduct 
of  the  governor-general  and  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  having  deprived  them  of  their  regal 
position :  prepared  to  prove,  as  they  everywhere 
announced,  that  no  justifiable  grounds  had  existed 
for  so  harsh  a  step.  Whether  they  sincerely  believed 
this,  or  whether  it  was  a  blind  to  hide  ulterior 
objects,  could  not  at  that  time  be  determined.  It 
is  one  among  many  opinions  on  the  subject,  that 
the  courtiers  around  the  deposed  king  gradually 
organised  a  plot  against  the  British  power;  that 
the  Queen  of  Onde's  visit  to  England  was  merely 
intended  to  mask  the  proceedings  arising  out  of 
this  plot;  that  the  conspirators  brought  over  to 
their  views  the  M(^l  of  Delhi,  the  shadowy  repre- 
sentative of  a  once  mighty  despot ;  that  they  then 
sought  to  win  over  tlie  Hindoos  to  side  with 
them ;  and  that,  in  this  proceeding,  they  adduced 
any  and  all  facts  that  had  come  to  their  knowledge, 
in  which  the  British  had  unwittingly  insulted  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  worshippers  of  Brahma 
•—craftily  insinuating  that  the  insidt  was  premed- 
itated. The  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  annexation 
policy  we  do  not  discuss  in  this  place ;  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  interpretations  concerning  it — ^from 
that  of  absolute  necessity  to  that  of  glaring  spoli- 
ation ;  but  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  a 
new  grievance  was  thereby  added  to  others,  real 
or  pretended,  already  existing.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  that  any  distrust  of  England, 
arising  out  of  annexation  policy,  was  likely  to  be 
more  intense  in  Oude  than  anywhere  else  ;  ibr 
three-fourths  of  the  infimtry  in  the  Bengal  army 
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had  been  Teomiied  ftom  the  inhabitanti  of  that 
itate ;  thej  were  energetio  meiiy  strongly  attached 
Id  their  natiye  country ;  and  when  the  change  of 
masters  took  places  they  lost  oertam  of  the  privi- 
leges they  had  before  enjoyed.  The  Bengalees 
proper,  the  natives  of  the  thickly  populated  region 
iraimd  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Ganges,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  Bengal  army ;  they  are  feeble, 
mddent;  and  cowardly,  glad  by  any  exonses  to 
flscape  from  fighting. 

Let  US  now— having  said  a  few  words  concerning 
die  oentenaty  of  Bri^  role,  and  the  state  of  feel- 
ing  in  Onde— «ttend  to  the  strange  epiM>de  of  the 
dhpoMs^  as  a  premonitory  eymptom  of  something 
vrong  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  India. 

The  chnpatties— email  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  Indian 
corn-mealy  and  forming  part  of  the  sepoys'  r^olar 
diet— were  regarded  in  England,  as  soon  as  the 
drcomstances  of  the  Kevolt  became  known,  as 
ngiis  or  symptoms  which  the  various  officers  of 
the  Gk)mpany  in  India  ought  sedulously  to  have 
Karehed  into.  Ever  since  the  middle  of  1856 
—ever  idnce,  indeed,  the  final  arrangements  for 
die  annexation  of  Oude— these  chupatties  were 
known  to  have  been  passing  from  himd  to  hand. 
A  messenger  would  como  to  a  village,  seek  out  the 
headman  or  villago  elder,  give  him  six  chupatties, 
and  say:  'These  six  cakes  are  sent  to  you;  you 
viU  make  mx  others,  and  send  them  on  to  the 
nest  village.'  The  headman  accepted  the  six  cakes, 
and  punctually  sent  forward  other  six  as  he  had 
been  directed.  It  was  a  mystery  of  which  the  early 
itages  were  beyond  our  ken;  for  no  one  could 
Bj,  or  no  one  would  say,  which  was  the  first 
vUlage  whence  the  cakes  were  sent.  Daring 
many  months  this  process  continued  :  village  after 
Tillage  being  brought  into  the  chain  as  successive 
finks,  and  relays  of  chupatties  being  forwarded 
from  place  to  place.  Mr  Disraeli,  attacking  on 
one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  government,  adverted  sarcas- 
tically to  this  chupatty  mystery:  'Suppose  the 
Emperor  of  Russia^  whose  territory,  in  extent  and 
diaracter^  has  more  resemblance  to  our  Eastern 
possessions  than  the  territory  of  any  other  power — 
nppose  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  told — ^^  Sire, 
toe  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  going  on 
is  your  territory ;  from  village  to  village,  men  are 
pasong  who  leave  the  tail  of  an  ermine  or  a  pot  of 
caviare,  with  a  message  to  some  one  to  perform 
the  ame  ceremony.  Strange  to  say,  this  has  been 
going  on  in  some  ten  thousand  villages,  and  we 
amnot  make  head  or  tail  of  it."  I  think  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  say:  ''I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  but  I 
am  qdte  certain  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
that  we  must  take  some  precautions;  because, 
vhere  the  people  are  not  usually  indiscreet  and 
titmUesome,  they  do  not  make  a  secret  conmiuni- 
cation  miless  it  is  opposed  to  the  government. 
This  is  a  secret  oonmmnication,  and  therefore  a 
mmumieatioii  dangerous  to  the  government'" 


The  opposition  leader  did  not  assert  that  the 
government  could  have  penetrated  the  mysteiy, 
but  that  the  mystery  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  significant  of  something  dangerous^  worthy  of 
dose  scrutiny  and  grave  consideration. 

The  chupatties  first  appeared  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces^  around  Delhi;  and  subsequent  events 
ofiered  a  temptation  for  rebuking  the  governor- 
general  and  the  conmiander-in-chie^  in  having 
fiuled  to  strengthen  the  posts  with  English  troops 
after  the  indications  of  some  secret  conspiracy  had 
thus  been  made.  In  some  places  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  cakes  were  to  be  kept  tiU  caUedfar  by  the 
messengers,  other  cakes  being  sent  on  instead  of 
them ;  but  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  airango- 
ment,  the  English  officials  could  not,  or  at  least 
did  not  find  out  In  Scotland,  in  the  clannish 
days,  war-signals  were  sent  from  hut  to  hut  and 
from  dan  to  dan  virith  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and, 
however  little  an  unleavened  cake  might  appear 
like  a  war-signal,  mihtary  men  and  politicians 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  alive  to  such  strange 
manifestations  as  this  chupatty  movement  From 
the  Sutlej  to  Fatna,  throughout  a  vast  range  of 
thickly  populated  country,  was  the  secret  corre- 
spondence carried  on.  One  thing  at  any  rate  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  miUtary  stations  re- 
quired dose  watching  at  such  a  time ;  something 
was  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  which 
the  English  could  not  understand ;  but  that  very 
fact  would  have  Justified— nay,  rendered  almost 
imperative— the  guarding  of  the  chief  posts  from 
sudden  surprise.  Little  or  nothing  of  this  precau- 
tionary action  seems  to  have  been  attempted. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  trunk- 
road  from  Calcutta  to  the  Punjaub,  the  military 
stations  were  left  as  before,  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  sepoys.  At  Benares  there  was  only 
a  single  company  of  European  foot-artillery ;  the 
rest  of  the  troops  consisting  of  two  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  and  one  of  the  Gis-Sutlej  Sikh 
regiments.  At  Allahabad,  the  great  supply  maga- 
zine of  the  province  was  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
guard  of  the  sepoys.  Lucknow  had  only  ono 
European  regiment  and  one  company  of  artillery ; 
notwithstanding  that,  as  tlio  capital  of  Oude,  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  and  exdted  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  native  army  of  the  province, 
capable  of  soon  assembling  at  the  city,  comprised 
no  less  than  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  six  of 
cavalry,  and  six  companies  of  artillery.  Gawnpore, 
a  very  important  station  with  a  large  medical 
depdt,  contained  three  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
one  of  native  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  native 
artillery  with  twdvo  guns ;  while  the  English  force 
was  only  a  company  of  infantry,  and  about  sixty 
artillerymen  with  six  guns.  The  large  magazine 
of  Delhi,  the  great  storehouse  of  ammunition  for 
the  military  stations  all  around  it,  was  lefl;  to  be 
guarded  entirely  by  sepoys.  The  late  Qeneral 
Anson,  at  that  time  commander-in-chief,  was 
among  the  hiUs  at  Sunla,  relaxing  from  his  duties; 
and  neither  at  Simla  nor  at  Calcutta  did  it  seem 
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to  be  felt  that,  with  existing  symptoms,  more 
European  troops  were  necessary  in  the  Bengal  and 
Northwest  Provinces. 

The  chupatty  was  not  the  only  symbol  of  some 
mystery :  the  lotus  was  another.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  a  man  to  come  to  a  cantonment 
with  a  lotus-flower,  and  give  it  to  the  chief  native 
officer  of  a  regiment ;  the  flower  was  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  raiment;  each  man 
took  it,  looked  at  it,  and  passed  it  on,  saying 
nothing.  When  the  lotus  came  to  the  last  man  in 
the  regiment,  he  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  took 
it  to  the  next  military  station.  This  strange  pro- 
cess occurred  throughout  nearly  all  the  military 
stations  where  regiments  of  the  Bengal  native 
army  were  cantoned. 

Chupatties  and  lotus-flowers,  together  with  the 
incendiarism  and  the  cartridge  grievances  pre* 
sently  to  be  noticed,  unquestionably  indicated  some 
widely  spread  discontent  among  the  natives — 
military  if  not  general  '  It  is  clear,'  in  the  words 
of  an  observant  officer,  writing  from  one  of  the 
Cis-Sutlej  stations,  'that  a  certain  ferment  had 
been  allowed  gradually  to  arise  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  Bengal  army.  In  some  it  was  panic, 
in  some  excitement,  in  some  a  mere  general  appre- 
hension or  expectation,  and  in  some  it  was  no 
doubt  disaflection,  or  even  conspiracy.  Gk)verning 
an  alien  people  and  a  vast  army,  we  had  divested 
ourselves  of  all  the  instruments  of  foreign  domina- 
tion so  familiar  to  Austria  and  all  other  continental 
powers.  We  had  no  political  police,  no  European 
strongholds,  no  system  of  intelligence  or  espionage, 
comparatively  little  real  military  discipline;  and 
even  our  own  postroffice  was  the  channel  of  free, 
constant,  and  unchecked  intercourse  between  all 
the  different  regiments.  Not  a  letter  even  was 
opened ;  that  would  have  been  too  abhorrent  to 
^glish  principles.  The  sepoy  mind  had  pro- 
bably become  prepared  to  disti*ust  us,  as  we  had 
b^;un  to  distrust  them.  There  were  strange  new 
legislative  acts,  and  new  post-office  rules,  and  new 
foreign  service  enUstments,  and  new  employment 
of  armed  races  in  our  army,  and  other  things  dis- 
agreeable and  alarming  to  the  true  old  sepoy  caste. 
And  then  it  came  about  that  from  a  small  and 
trifling  banning,  one  of  those  ferments  to  which 
the  native  mind  is  somewhat  prone,  took  possession 
of  the  sepoy  army.' 

One  of  the  strange  fleusts  connected  with  the 
chupatty  movement  was,  that  the  cakes  were 
transmitted  to  the  heads  of  villages  who  have  not 
been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  while  many  sepoys 
who  broke  out  in  revolt  had  received  no  cakes. 
They  appear  to  have  been  distributed  mostly  to  the 
villagers ;  whereas  the  lotus  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  miUtary. 

The  chupatties  and  the  lotus-flowers,  however 
indicative  tiiey  may  have  been  of  the  existence  of 
intrigue  and  conspiracy,  were  quiet  indications; 
but  there  were  not  wanting  other  proofs  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  in  acts  of  violence  and  insubordi- 
nation—apart fh>m  the  incendiarisms   and   the 


cartridge  difficulties.  On  one  evening,  early  in 
the  year,  information  was  given  by  a  sepoy  of 
the  intention  of  the  men  to  rise  against  tiieir 
officers  and  seize  on  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta^ 
On  another  occasion,  a  fanatic  moulvie,  a  high 
Mohammedan  priest  at  Oude,  was  detected  preach- 
ing war  against  the  infidels;  and  on  his  person 
was  found  a  proclamation  exciting  the  people 
to  rebellion.  On  a  third  day,  two  sepoys  were 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  the 
guard  at  the  Calcutta  mint  An  English  suigeon 
in  an  hospital  at  Lucknow,  by  the  bedside  of  a 
sepoy,  put  his  lips  to  a  bottle  of  medicine  before 
giving  it  to  his  patient;  this  being  r^arded  as 
a  pollution,  a  pundit  was  sent  for  to  break  the 
bottle  and  exorcise  the  evil:  on  that  night  the 
doctor's  bimgalow  was  burned  down  by  incen- 
diaries who  could  not  be  discovered.  A  refusal 
to  accept  a  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  might 
not  usually  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a 
mutinous  spirit;  yet  in  India  it  conveyed  a 
meaning  that  could  not  safely  be  disregarded.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  governor-general,  notified  tliat 
the  native  army  would  receive,  as  usual,  the 
annual  indulgence  of  furlough  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  a  certain  subsequent  date.  When  this 
order  was  read  or  issued,  about  fourteen  men  of 
the  63d  native  infantry,  stationed  at  Soorie,  and 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  Berhampore,  evinced  a 
disinclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence, on  the  plea  that  none  of  the  regiments  at 
Barrackpore  intended  to  take  theirs.  It  certainly 
appeal's  to  have  been  a  circumstance  worthy  of  a 
searching  inquiiy  by  the  mihtary  authorities,  tohj^ 
the  troops  shoidd  have  dechned  to  take  their 
fui'lough  at  that  particular  time. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  that  series  of  events 
which,  so  far  as  outward  manifestations  are 
concerned,  was  more  especially  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Revolt— namely,  the  disturbances 
connected  with  the  greoKd  cartridges.  Let  not  the 
reader  for  a  moment  regard  this  as  a  trivial  matter, 
merely  because  it  would  be  trivial  in  England: 
the  sepoys  may  have  been  duped,  and  indeed 
wero  unquestionably  duped,  by  designing  men; 
but  the  subject  of  suspicion  was  a  serious  one  to 
them.  The  fat  of  cows  and  of  pigs  is  regarded 
in  a  peculiar  hght  in  the  East.  The  pig  is  as  much 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the 
cow  is  venerated  by  the  Hindoos ;  to  touch  the 
former  with  the  lips,  is  a  defilement  to  the  one 
religion;  to  touch  the  latter,  is  a  sacrilege  to  the 
other.  The  religious  feelings  are  different,  but 
the  results  in  this  case  are  the  same.  So  sacred, 
indeed,  are  cattle  regarded  by  the  liindoos,  that 
the  Company's  officers  have  been  accustomed  to 
observe  much  caution  in  relation  to  any  supply  of 
beef  for  their  own  tables ;  the  slaughter  of  a  cow 
in  a  Hindoo  village  would  in  itself  have  been  a 
sufficient  cause  for  revolt;  in  large  towns  where 
Europeans  are  stationed,  a  high-wallcd  paddock 
or  compound  is  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
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bollocks  intended  for  food;  and  scrapnloiis  care 
k  taken  that  the  natives  shall  know  as  little  as 
poiuble  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
lUnghtering.  The  nse  of  cow's  fat  in  ammnnition 
would  therefore  be  repulsive  to  the  Hindoo  sepoy. 
Many  experienced  men  trace  the  mutiny  to  a 
fiJse  report  concerning  the  cartridges,  acting  on 
tiie  minds  of  natives  who  had  aii*eady  become 
distnistfU  by  the  machinations  of  agitators  and 
cmiaaries.  ^  It  is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  that 
80  many  years  should  have  passed  away  without 
an  esplocion.  At  last  a  firebrand  was  applied 
to  what  a  single  spark  might  have  ignited ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  general 
eooflagration ;  but  a  conflagration  which  still 
bears  more  marks  of  accident  than  of  deliberate 
eoDspiracy  and  incendiarism.  In  a  most  unhappy 
boor— in  an  hour  laden  witli  a  concurrence  of 
idvene  circumstances — the  incident  of  the  greased 
cartridges  occurred.  It  found  the  Bengal  army 
in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  and  in  a  state 
of  relaxed  discipline.  It  found  the  sepoys  pon- 
dering over  the  predictions  and  the  fables 
which  liad  been  so  assiduously  circulated  in 
tlieir  lines  and  their  bazaars;  it  found  them 
with  imaginations  inflamed  and  fears  excited  by 
itrsDge  stories  of  the  designs  of  their  English 
masters;  it  found  them,  as  they  fancied,  with 
their  pnrity  of  caste  threatened,  and  their  religious 
distinctions  invaded,  by  the  proselytising  and 
annexing  Englishmen.  Still,  there  was  no 
palpable  evidence  of  this.  Everything  was  vague, 
intangible,  obscure.  Credulous  and  simple-minded 
as  they  were,  many  might  have  retained  a 
lingering  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  British  government:  had 
it  not  been  suddenly  announced  to  them,  just 
as  they  were  halting  between  two  opinions,  that, 
in  prosecntion  of  his  long-cherished  design  to 
break  down  the  religion  both  of  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo,  the  Feringhee  had  determined  to 
lender  their  military  service  the  means  of  their 
degradation,  by  compelling  them  to  apply  their 
lipt  to  a  cartridge  saturated  with  animal  grease — 
the  fiit  of  the  swine  being  used  for  the  pollution 
of  the  one,  and  the  fat  of  the  cow  for  the  degi*a- 
dation  of  the  other.  If  the  most  astute  emissaries 
ef  evil  who  could  be  employed  for  the  coiTuption 
of  the  Bengal  sepoy  had  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  inventing  a  lie  for  the  confirmation 
and  support  of  all  his  fcai-s  and  superstitions,  they 
coold  have  found  nothing  more  cunningly  devised 
far  theur  purpose.** 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  February  1857  that  the 
gDvenioi^neral  communicated  to  the  home  gov- 
enimait  the  first  account  of  anything  mysterious 
or  unpleasant  in  relation  to  the  greased  cartridges. 
He  had  to  announce  that  a  dissatisfaction  had 
exhibited  itself  among  the  native  troops  attached 
to  the  mosketry-depdt  at  Dumdum.  There  are 
two  Dwndnmi^  two  Dumdumas,  one  Dumdumma^ 
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and  one  Dumdumineah  in  India;  but  the  place 
indicated  is  in  Bengal,  a  few  miles  out  of  Calcutta, 
and  about  half-way  between  that  dty  and 
Barrackpore.  It  was  formerly  the  head-quarters 
of  artillery  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal;  and 
near  it  is  an  excellent  cannon-foundry,  with 
casting-rooms,  boring-rooms,  and  all  the  appUances 
for  making  brass  guns.  It  is  a  sort  of  Woolwich 
on  a  humble  scale,  connected  with  ordnance  and 
firearms. 

The  sepoys  at  Dumdum  had  heard  rumours 
which  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  grease 
used  for  preparing  the  cai-tridges  for  the  recently 
introduced  Enfield  rifles  was  composed  of  the  fat 
of  pigs  and  cows— substances  which  their  i-eligion 
teaches  them  to  regard  in  a  light  altogether 
strange  to  Europeans.  It  was  not  the  first  timo 
by  three  or  four  years  that  the  cartridge-question 
had  excited  attention  in  India,  although  in 
England  the  public  knew  absolutely  nothing 
concerning  it.  From  documents  brought  to 
light  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  mutiny, 
it  appears  that  in  1853  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  India  directed  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Bengal  army  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  governor-general  to  the  subject  of  cart- 
ridges as  connected  with  tlie  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  For  what  reason  grease  of  any  kind 
is  employed  on  or  with  cartridges,  may  be  soon 
explained.  A  cartridge,  as  most  persons  are 
aware,  is  a  contrivance  for  quickly  loading  fire- 
arms. Instead  of  inserting  the  i>owder  and  bullet 
separately  into  the  musket,  rifle,  or  pistol,  as  was 
the  earlier  wont,  the  soldier  is  provided  with  a 
supply  of  small  cartridge-paper  tubes,  each  con- 
taining a  bullet  and  the  proper  propoi-tion  of 
powder;  and  by  the  employment  of  these  cart- 
ridges much  time  and  attention  are  saved  under 
circumstances  where  both  arc  especially  valuable. 
The  missiles  are  called  baU  or  blank  cartiidges, 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  each  contain  a 
bullet  Now  the  Enfield  rifle,  an  English  improve- 
ment on  the  celebrated  Mini^  riflo  invented  and 
used  by  the  French,  was  largely  manufiu^tured 
by  machinery  in  a  government  establishment  at 
Enfield,  for  use  in  the  British  and  Indian  armies; 
and  in  firing  from  this  or  other  rifles  it  was 
necessary  that  the  ball-end  of  the  cartridge  should 
have  an  external  application  of  some  greasy 
substance,  to  facilitate  its  movement  through  the 
barrel.  In  the  year  above  named,  the  East 
India  Company  informed  the  Calcutta  govem- 
ment)  that  a  supply  of  new -greased  cartridges 
had  been  sent,  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
wished  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  climate. 
It  was  concerning  these  cartridges  that  the 
commander-in-chief  recommended  caution ;  on 
the  ground  that  'unless  it  be  known  that  the 
grease  employed  in  these  cartridges  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  oficnd  or  interfere  with  the  prejudices 
of  caste,  it  will  be  expedient  not  to  issue  them 
for  test  to  native  corps,  but  to  Europeans  only, 
to  be  carried  in  pouch.'    It  was  not  until  June 
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1854  that  the  cartridges  were  received  in  India ; 
and  daring  the  next  twelve  months  they  were 
sabjected  to  various  tests,  at  Galcntta,  at  Gawnpore, 
and  at  Rangoon.  The  cartridges  had  been  groused 
in  four  ways— with  common  grease,  with  labora- 
tory grease,  with  Belgian  grease,  and  with 
Ho£BQ[ian's  grease,  in  each  case  with  an  adraixtore 
of  creosote  and  tobacco ;  one  set  was  tested  by 
being  placed  in  the  ordnance  magazines,  a  second 
by  being  kept  in  wagons,  and  a  third  by  being 
tied  up  in  poach-bnndles.  The  result  of  these  tests 
was  communicated  to  the  directors  in  the  autumn 
of  1855 ;  and  as  a  consequence,  a  modification  was 
effected  in  the  cartridges  afterwards  sent  from 
Eng^d  for  service  with  the  Enfield  rifles  in 
India. 

To  return  now  to  the  affidr  at  Dumdum.  When 
the  complaints  and  suspicions  of  the  sepoys  were 
made  known,  inquiries  were  sent  to  England  for 
exact  particulars  relating  to  the  obnoxious  missiles. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
made  at  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich ;  and 
that  Oaptain  Boxer,  the  superintendent  of  that 
department,  was  accustomed  to  use  for  lubrication 
a  composition  formed  of  five  parts  tallow,  five  parts 
stearine,  and  one  part  wax— containing,  therefore, 
ox  or  cow's  fat,  but  none  from  pigs.  He  had  no 
prejudices  in  the  matter  to  contend  against  in 
England,  and  used  therefore  just  such  a  composi- 
tion as  appeared  to  him  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  cartridges  were  not  sent  out  to 
India  ready  greased  for  use ;  as,  in  a  hot  country, 
the  grease  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  paper : 
there  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  process  left  to 
be  accomplished  when  tiie  cartridges  reached  their 
destination. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  that  the  first  open  manifestation  was  made 
at  Dumdum  of  a  disinclination  to  use  the  cart- 
ridges ;  and  immediately  a  correspondence  among 
the  authorities  commenced  concerning  it.  When 
the  complaint  had  been  made,  the  men  were  seem- 
ingly appeased  on  being  assured  that  the  matter 
woidd  be  duly  represented ;  and  as  a  means  of 
conciliation,  cartridges  without  grease  were  issued, 
the  men  being  allowed  to  apply  any  lubricating 
substance  they  chose.  It  was  ftirther  determined 
that  no  more  ready-made  cartridges  should  be 
obtained  from  England,  but  that  bullets  and  paper 
should  be  sent  separately,  to  be  put  together  in 
India;  that  experiments  should  be  made  at 
Woolwich,  to  produce  some  lubricating  substance 
free  from  any  of  the  obnoxious  ingredients ;  and 
that  other  experiments  should  meanwhile  bo 
made  by  the  60th  Rifles— at  that  time  stationed 
at  Meerut— having  the  same  object  in  view. 

During  the  inquiry  into  the  manifestation  and 
alleged  motives  of  this  insubordination,  one  fact 
was  elicited,  which,  if  correct,  seems  to  point  to 
a  date  when  the  conspirators — ^whoever  they  may 
have  been— -began  to  act  upon  the  dupes.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  a  low-caste  Hindoo  asked  a  sepoy 
of  the  2d  Bengal  Grenadiers  to  give  him  a  little 


water  from  his  lota  or  bottle ;  the  other,  being 
a  Brahmin,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  would  defile  the  vessel  by  his  touch— a 
magnificence  of  class-superiority  to  which  only  the 
Hindoo  theory  could  afford  place.  This  reftisal 
was  met  by  a  retort,  that  the  Brahmin  need  not 
pride  himself  on  his  caste,  for  he  would  soon  lose 
it,  as  he  would  ere  long  be  required  to  bite  off  the 
ends  of  cartridges  covered  with  the  fiit  of  pigs  and 
cows.  The  Brahmin,  alarmed,  spread  the  report ; 
and  the  native  troops,  as  is  alleged,  were  aft«id 
that  when  they  went  home  their  friends  would 
refrise  to  eat  with  them.  When  this  became 
known  to  the  English  oflicers,  the  native  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  parade,  and  encouraged  to  state 
the  grounds  of  their  dissatisfaction.  All  the  native 
sergeants  and  corporals,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
privates,  at  once  stepped  forward,  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  having  to  touch  anything  containing 
the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs,  and  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  wax  or  oil  for  lubricating  the  cartridges. 
It  was  then  that  the  conciliatory  measures,  noticed 
above,  were  adopted. 

Still  were  there  troubles  and  suspicious  circum- 
stances; but  the  scene  is  now  transferred  from 
Dumdum  to  Barrackpore.  This  town,  sixteen 
miles  from  Calcutta,  is  worthy  of  note  chiefly  for 
its  connection  with  the  supreme  government  of 
Indiaw  The  govemor-genersd  has  a  sort  of  subur- 
ban residence  there,  handsome,  commodious,  and 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  beautifbl  park. 
There  are  numerous  bungalows  or  villas  inhabited 
by  European  families,  drawn  to  the  spot  by  tho 
salubrity  of  tho  air,  by  the  beauty  of  the  Hoogly 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  at  this  place  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  by  the  garden  and  pro- 
menade attached  to  the  govemor-general*s  villa. 
In  military  matters,  before  the  Revolt,  there  was  a 
*  presidency  division  of  tho  army,'  of  which  some 
of  tho  troops  were  in  Calcutta,  some  at  Barrack- 
pore,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery  at  Dumdum, 
nearly  midway  between  the  two  places ;  the  whole 
commanded  by  a  general  officer  at  Barrackpore, 
under  whom  was  a  brigadier  to  command  that 
station  only.  The  station  is  convenient  for  military 
operations  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  and  for 
any  sudden  emergencies  at  Calcutta.  Six  r^- 
ments  of  native  infiintry  were  usually  cantoned  at 
Barrackpore,  with  a  full  complement  of  officers : 
the  men  hutted  in  commodious  lines,  and  the 
officers  accommodated  in  bungalows  or  lodges. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  the  discontent  next 
shewed  itself,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  had  hoped  that  tho  Dumdum  affair  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  who  had  explained 
to  the  native  regiments  at  Barrackpore  what  had 
been  done  to  remove  the  alleged  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  sepoys  at  this  place,  however,  made 
an  objection  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges 
— ^a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  loading  of  a  rifle 
— on  account  of  tho  animal  fat  contained,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  contained,  in  the  grease  with  which 
the  paper  was  lubricated :  such  fiit  not  being 
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•muttod  to  touch  the  lips  or  tongnee  of  the  men, 
ndcr  peril  of  defilement.  Some  of  the  authorities 
lODgly  suspected  that  this  renewed  discontent 
IS  the  work  of  secret  sgitators  rather  than  a 
wntineoiiB  expression  of  the  men's  real  feeling, 
hsre  was  at  the  time  a  religions  Hindoo  society 
r  party  at  CSalcutta^  called  the  Dhnrma  Sobha, 
H9»eeted  of  having  spread  romonrs  that  the 
i^ish  goremment  intended  to  -  compel  the 
indooa  to  become  Christians.  Contemporane- 
idy;  too^  with  this  movement^  three  incendiary 
ras  took  place  at  Barrackpore  within  four  days ; 
id  a  native  sergeant's  bungalow  was  burnt  down 
i  Baneegunge,  another  military  station  in  Lower 
BQgaL  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  General 
earsey,  the  responsible  officer  at  Barrackpore, 
0ald  wish  to  ascertain  what  connection,  if  any, 
isfeed  between  these  incendiarisms,  intrigues, 
mplainings,  and  greased  cartridges.  This  was 
e  more  imperative,  on  account  of  the  relative 
ndtj  of  English  troops  in  that  part  of  India. 
lere  were  four  native  regiments  quartered  at  that 
ne  at  Barrackpore— namely,  the  2d  Grenadiers, 
e  34th  and  70th  Native  Infantry,  and  the  43d 
itive  Light  Infantry ;  whereas,  in  the  four  hun- 
ed  miles  between  Calcutta  and  Dinapoor  there 
IS  only  one  European  regiment,  the  Queen's 
d  foot,  of  which  one  half  was  at  Calcutta  and 
e  other  half  at  Dumdum.  The  general  held  a 
edal  court  of  inquiry  at  Barrackpore  on  the  6th 

February,  and  selected  a  portion  of  the  2d 
itive  Grenadier  regiment  to  come  forward  and 
iplain  the  cause  of  their  continued  objection  to 
e  paper  of  which  the  new  rifle-cartridges  were 
mposed.  One  of  the  sepoys,  B3rjonath  Pandy, 
ited  that  he  felt  a  suspicion  that  the  paper  might 
bet  his  caste.  On  being  asked  his  reason  for 
is  suspicion,  he  answered  that  the  paper  was  a 
m  kind  which  he  had  not  seen  before ;  and 
sra  was  a  'bazaar  report'  that  the  paper  con- 
bied  animal  &t  On  being  requested  to  examine 
e  pi^r  careftdly  in  the  light,  and  to  explain  to 
e  court  what  he  saw  objectionable  in  it,  he 
plied  that  his  suspicion  proceeded  from  the 
fir  being  stiff  and  cloth-like,  and  from  its  tear- 
g  differently  from  the  paper  formerly  in  use. 
Dother  sepoy,  Chaud  Khan,  was  then  examined, 
e  objected  to  the  paper  because  it  was  tough,  and 
imad  as  if  it  contained  grease.  He  stated  that 
■ch  dismay  had  been  occasioned  in  the  regiment 
r  the  fiut  that  ^on  the  4th  of  February  a  piece 

the  cartridge-paper  was  dipped  in  water,  and 
flQ  burned ;  wh^  burning,  it  made  a  fizzing 
iM^  and  smelt  as  if  there  wore  grease  in  it' 
bereopon  a  piece  of  the  paper  was  burned  in 
MB  court ;  Chaud  Khan  confessed  that  he  could 
It  smell  or  see  grease  in  it;  but  he  repeated 
is  objection  to  the  use  of  the  paper,  on  the 
Isa  that  'everybody  is  dissatisfied  with  it  on 
seount  of  its  being  glazed,  shining  like  waxed 
oCh.'  Another  witness,  Khadu  Buksh,  filhng 
It  rank  of  snbadar  or  native  captain,  on  being 
omined,  frankly  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 


to  the  cartridge  itself,  but  that  there  was  a 
general  report  in  the  cantonment  that  the  paper 
was  made  up  with  fat.  A  jemadar  or  lieutenant, 
named  Golal  Khan,  said  very  positively :  *  There  is 
grease  in  it,  I  feel  assured ;  as  it  differs  from  the 
paper  which  has  heretofore  been  always  used  for 
cartridges.'  As  shewing  the  well-known  power  of 
what  in  England  would  be  called  '  public  opinion,' 
the  answer  of  one  of  the  sepoys  is  worthy  of 
notice;  he  candidly  confessed  that  he  himself  had 
no  objection  to  use  the  cartridges,  but  he  could  not 
do  so,  as  his  companions  would  object  to  it.  While 
these  occurrences  were  under  scrutiny,  a  jemadar 
of  the  34th  r^ment  came  forward  to  narrate 
what  he  knew  on  the  matter,  as  afibrding  proof  of 
conspiracy.  On  the  5th,  when  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion had  begun  to  work  among  them,  two  or  three 
of  the  sepoys  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  them  to  the  parade-ground.  He  did 
so,  and  there  found  a  great  crowd  assembled,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  different  regiments  at  the 
station ;  they  had  their  heads  tied  up  in  handker- 
chiefs or  doths,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
face  was  exposed.  They  tdd  him  they  were  deter- 
mined to  die  for  their  religion ;  and  that  if  they 
could  concert  a  plan  that  evening,  they  would  on 
the  next  night  plunder  the  station  and  kill  all  the 
Europeans,  and  then  depart  whither  they  pleased. 
The  number  he  stated  to  be  about  three  hundred. 
It  was  not  at  the  time  known  to  the  authorities, 
but  was  rendered  probable  by  circumstances  after- 
wards brought  to  light,  that  letters  and  emis- 
saries were  being  despatched,  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  from  the  native  troops  at  Barrackpore 
to  those  at  other  stations,  inviting  them  to  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  British. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  a  discussion 
concerning  such  petty  matters  as  bits  of  cartridge- 
paper  and  items  of  grease  would  bo  simply  ridi- 
culous; but  at  that  time  and  place  the  ruling 
authorities,  although  ignorant  of  the  real  extent 
of  the  danger,  saw  clearly  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  regard  such  matters  as  otherwise  than 
serious.  There  was  either  a  sincere  prejudice 
to  be  conciliated,  or  a  wide-spread  conspiracy 
to  be  met;  and  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
test  again  the  sincerity  of  the  sepoys,  by  yield- 
ing to  their  (apparently)  religious  f  feelings  on  a 
matter  which  did  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  A  trial  was  made,  therefore,  of  a  mode 
of  loading  the  rifle  without  biting  the  cartridge, 
by  tearing  off  the  end  with  the  left  hand.  The 
commander-in-chief,  finding  on  inquiry  that  this 
method  was  sufficiently  efficacious,  and  willing  to 
get  rid  of  mere  formalism  in  the  matter,  con- 
sented that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  both  for 
percussion-muskets  and  for  rifles.  This  done,  the 
governor-general,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  com- 
mand, ordered  the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
throughout  India. 

The  scene  now  again  changes:  we  have  to 
attend  to  certain  proceedings  at  Berhampore,  fol- 
lowing on  those  at  Barrackpore.    Of  Berhampore 
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as  a  town,  little  need  be  said  here;  and  that 
little  is  called  for  principally  to  determine  tohieh 
Berhampore  is  meant  Under  the  forms  Berham- 
pore^  Berhampoor,  or  Burhampore,  there  are  no 
less  than  four  towns  in  India—one  in  the  native 
state  of  Nepanl,  sixty  miles  from  Khatmandoo ; 
another  in  the  Nagpoor  territory,  sixty  miles  from 
the  city  of  the  same  name ;  another  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  near  Orissa;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
district  of  Moorshedabad,  Lower  Bengal  It  is 
this  last-named  Berhampore  to  which  attention  is 
here  directed.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Bhagruttee,  a  great  o&et  of  the  Ganges, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshed- 
abad—distant  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  first-named  city  by  land,  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty  by  water.  It  is  in  a  moist,  unhealthy 
spot,  very  &tal  to  Europeans,  and  in  consequence 
disliked  by  them  as  a  station  in  past  times ;  but 
sanitary  measures,  draining,  and  planting  have 
greatly  improved  it  within  the  last  few  years.  As 
a  town,  it  is  cheerful  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
adorned  by  stately  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  accommodate  permanent  British  residents.  The 
military  cantonments  are  large  and  striking;  the 
grand  square,  the  excellent  parade-ground,  the 
quarters  of  the  European  officers— all  are  hand- 
some. Before  the  Revolt,  Berhampore  was  included 
within  the  presidency  division  in  military  matters, 
and  was  usually  occupied  by  a  body  of  infantry 
and  another  of  artillery.  There  is  painful  evidence 
of  the  former  insalubrity  of  the  station  met  with 
in  a  large  open  space  filled  with  tombstones,  con- 
trasting mournfully  with  the  majestic  cantonments 
of  the  military.  Berhampore  has,  or  had  a  few 
years  ago,  a  manufactory  of  the  silk  bandana 
handkerchief  once  so  popular  in  England. 

The  troubles  in  this  town  were  first  made  mani- 
fest in  the  following  way.  On  or  about  the  24th 
of  February,  a  portion  of  the  34th  r^ment  of 
Bengal  infantry  changed  its  station  from  Barrack- 
pore  to  Berhampore,  where  it  was  greeted  and 
feasted  by  the  men  of  the  19th  native  infantry, 
stationed  there  at  that  time.  During  their  feast- 
ing, the  new-comers  narrated  all  the  news  from 
Dumdum  and  Barrackpore  concerning  the  greased 
cartridges ;  and  the  effects  of  this  gossip  were  very 
soon  made  visible.  To  understand  what  occurred, 
the  mode  of  piling  or  storing  arms  in  India  must 
be  attended  to ;  in  the  Bombay  army,  and  in  the 
Queen's  regiments,  the  men  were  wont  to  keep 
their  arms  with  them  in  their  huts;  but  in  the 
Bengal  army,  it  was  a  custom  to  deposit  them 
in  circular  brick  buildings  called  bells,  which  were 
kept  locked  under  native  guard,  each  in  front  of 
a  particular  company's  lines.  The  men  of  the 
19th  regiment,  then,  excited  by  the  rumours  and 
stories,  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  their  com- 
panions in  arms  elsewhere,  but  not  knowing  or 
not  believing— or  perhaps  not  caring  for— the 
promises  of  change  made  by  the  military  author- 
itieSy  broke  out  into  insubordination.  On  the  26th 
of  Febmary,  being  ordered  to  parade  for  exercise 


with  blank  cartridges,  they  reftised  to  receive  tiie 
percussion-caps,  as  a  means  of  rendering  their 
firing  impossible — ailing  that  the  cartridge-paper 
supplied  for  the  charge  was  of  two  kinds ;  that  they 
doubted  the  qualities  of  one  or  both ;  and  that  they 
believed  in  the  presence  of  the  &t  of  cows  or  pigs 
in  the  grease  employed.  That  the  men  were  eitiier 
dupes  or  intriguers  is  evident ;  for  it  so  happened 
that  the  cartridges  ofiered  to  them  were  the  veiy 
same  in  kind  as  they  had  used  during  many  years, 
and  had  been  made  up  before  a  single  Enfield  rifle 
had  reached  India.  This  resistance  was  a  serious 
affiur;  it  was  something  more  than  a  complaint 
or  petition,  and  needed  to  bo  encountered  with  a 
strong  hand.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  judged 
differently  even  by  military  men  accustomed  to 
India  and  its  natives,  whether  the  proper  course 
was  on  that  occasion  taken.  The  commanding 
officer.  Lieutenant- colonel  Mitchell,  ordered  a 
detachment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  battery  of 
native  artillery — the  only  troops  at  Barrackpore 
besides  tbose  already  named — ^to  be  on  parade  on 
the  following  morning.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  nighty  however,  the  men  of  the  19th 
regiment  broke  open  the  armouries  or  bells,  took 
possession  of  their  muskets  and  ammunition, 
and  carried  them  to  their  lines.  The  next  day, 
the  guns  were  got  ready,  and  the  officers  proceeded 
to  the  parade-ground,  where  they  found  the  men 
in  undress,  but  armed,  formed  in  line,  and  shout- 
ing. The  officers  were  threatened  if  they  came  on. 
Mitchell  then  expostulated  with  them ;  he  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  their  suspicions,  and  the 
unworthiness  of  Uicir  present  conduct,  and  com- 
manded them  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return 
peaceably  to  their  lines;  whereupon  the  native 
officers  said  tlie  men  would  refuse  so  to  do  unless 
the  cavalr}'  and  artillery  were  withdrawn.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  withdrew  them,  and  then  the 
infantry  yielded.  It  was  a  difficult  position  for 
an  officer  to  bo  placed  in ;  if  he  had  struggled,  it 
would  have  been  with  natives  against  natives; 
and,  doubtful  of  the  result  of  such  a  contest^  he 
assented  to  the  men's  conditional  surrender. 

The  affair  could  not  be  allowed  to  end  here. 
The  Calcutta  authorities,  receiving  news  on  the 
4th  of  March  of  this  serious  disafifection,  but  deem- 
ing it  unsafe  to  punish  while  so  few  European 
troops  were  at  hand,  sent  quietly  to  Rangoon  in 
Pegu,  with  orders  that  Her  Majesty's  84th  foot 
should  steam  up  to  Calcutta  as  quickly  as  possible. 
On  the  20th,  this  regiment  arrived ;  and  tiien  the 
governor-general,  acting  in  harmony  with  Major- 
general  Hearsey,  resolved  on  the  disbandment 
of  tho  native  regiment  which  had  disregarded 
the  orders  of  its  superiors.  Accordingly,  on  the 
3l8t  of  March,  the  19th  regiment  was  marched 
from  Berhampore  to  Bamckpore,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  military  division ;  the  men  were 
disarmed,  psdd  oS,  marched  out  of  tho  canton- 
ments as  fiir  as  Palta  Ghaut,  and  conveyed 
across  the  river  in  steamers  placed  for  the  purpose. 
In  short,  tho  regiment,  in  a  military  sense,  was 
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Mtroyed,  wiUumt  personal  punishment  to  any  of 
tie  men  composing  it  Bat  though  not  punished, 
1  the  ordinary  sense,  the  infliction  was  a  great 
De;  for  the  men  at  once  became  penniless, 
Doccnpied,  objectless.  The  governor-general,  in 
eicriMng  these  proceedings  for  the  information 
f  the  home  goTemment,  added  :  '  Wo  trust  that 
IS  severe  measures  which  we  have  been  forced 
>  adopt  will  have  the  effect  of  convincing  the 


native  troops  that  they  will  only  bring  ruin  on 
themselves  by  foiling  in  their  duty  to  the  state  and 
in  obedience  to  their  officers.' 

On  the  occasion  just  adverted  to.  General 
Hearsey  addressed  the  men  very  energetically, 
while  an  official  paper  from  the  governor-general, 
read  to  the  troops,  asserted  in  distinct  terms  that 
the  rumour  was  wholly  groundless  which  imputed 
to  the  government  an  intention  to  interfere  with 


VucocxT  Cansiko. 


It  fdigion  of  the  people.  It  was  a  charge  soon 
lenrvds  brought  in  England  against  the  gover- 
l^general,  that,  having  subscribed  to  certain 
WoDary  societies  in  India,  he  did  not  like  to 
ijure  all  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the 
itivet;  and  that,  being  thus  balanced  between 
is  pnblic  duty  and  his  ])rivate  religious  feeling, 
I  bad  inued  the  general  order  to  the  whole 
rvy,  but  had  not  shewn  any  solicitude  to  convey 
wX  positive  declaration  to  all  the  natives  in  all 
m  omtonments  or  military  stations.  This,  how- 
rar,  was  nid  when  Viscount  Canning  was  not 
ECMDt  to  defend  himself;  reasonable  men  soon 
m  tiial  the  tmth  was  not  to  bo  obtained  by  such 
■  supported  by  good  evidence.  It 
r,  certain,  that  much  delay  and  routine 


formality  occurred  throughout  all  these  proceed- 
ings. As  early  as  the  1 1th  of  February,  General 
Hearsey  wrote  from  Barrackpore  the  expressive 
words :  *  We  are  on  a  mine  ready  to  explode ' — in 
allusion  to  the  uneasy  state  of  feeling  or  opinion 
among  the  sepoys  that  their  religious  usages  were 
about  to  be  tampered  with ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  March  that  the  Supreme  Council 
at  Calcutta  agreed  to  the  issue  of  a  general  order 
declaring  it  to  be  the  invariable  rule  of  the 
government  to  treat  the  religious  tendencies  of 
all  its  servants  with  respect ;  nor  until  the  31st 
that  this  general  order  was  read  to  the  troops  at 
Barrackpore.  Considering  the  mourn fbl  effects 
of  dilatoriness  and  rigid  formalism  during  the 
Crimean  war,  the  English  public  had  indulged  a 
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hope  that  a  healthy  refonn  would  he  introdaoed 
into  the  epistolary  mechaaisin  of  the  government 
departments;  and  this  was  certainly  to  some 
extent  realised  in  England;  but  nnfortnnately 
the  refonn  had  not  yet  reached  India.  Dnring 
these  early  months  of  the  mutiny,  an  absurd 
waste  of  time  occurred  in  the  writing  and  des- 
patching of  an  enormous  number  of  letters^  where 
a  personal  interview,  or  a  verbal  message  by  a 
trusty  servant,  might  have  sufficed.  Eight  letters 
were  written,  and  four  days  consumed,  before  the 
Calcutta  authorities  knew  what  was  passing  at 
Dumdum,  eight  miles  distant  A  certain  order 
given  by  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Calcutta 
being  considered  injudicious  by  the  general,  an 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  grounds  for  the  order ; 
eight  days  and  nine  letters  were  required  for  this 
inquiry  and  the  response  to  it,  and  yet  the  two 
officers  were  within  an  hour^s  distance  of  each 
other  during  the  whole  time.  Although  the  affiiir 
at  Barrackpore  on  the  6th  of  February  was 
assuredly  of  serious  import,  it  was  not  known  to 
the  government  at  Calcutta  until  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  notwithstanding  that  a  horseman  might 
easily  have  ridden  the  sixteen  miles  in  two  hours. 
General  Hcarsey*s  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  delay  is  truly  instructive,  as  exem- 
plifying the  slowness  of  official  progress  in  India : 
*  I  have  no  means  of  communicating  anything  to 
the  government ;  I  have  no  mounted  orderly^  no 
express  camels;  I  must  always  write  by  the 
post;  and  that  leaves  Barrackpore  at  the  most 
inconvenient  hour  of  three  o*olock  la  the  after- 
noon.' These  facts,  trivial  in  themselves,  are 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind,  as  indicative  of 
defects  in  the  mechanism  of  government  likely 
to  be  disastrous  in  times  of  excitement  and 
insubordination. 

Barrackpore  was  destined  to  be  a  fhrther  source 
of  vexation  and  embarrassment  to  the  government. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  34th 
native  infantry  went  from  that  town  to  Berham- 
pore  in  the  last  week  in  February ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  regiment  remained  at  Barrackpore.  Inquiries, 
afterwards  instituted,  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  European  commander  of  that  regiment 
had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  religious  tracts 
among  his  men ;  and  it  was  surmised  that  the 
scruples  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  especially 
the  Brahmins,  had  been  unfavourably  affected  by 
this  proceeding.  But  whether  the  cause  had  or 
had  not  been  rightly  guessed,  it  is  certain  that 
the  34th  displayed  more  mutinous  isymptoms  at 
that  time  than  any  other  regiment.  When  the 
news  of  the  disturbance  at  Berhampore  reached 
them,  they  became  greatly  excited :  tiiey  attended 
to  their  duties,  but  with  sullen  doggedness ;  and 
thoy  held  nightly  meetings,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  sympathetic  with  the  Berhampore 
mutineers.  The  authorities,  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
these  meetings,  nevertheless  remained  quiet  until 
a  European  regiment  could  arrive  to  aid  them. 
When  the  Queen's  84th  arrived  at  Calcutta^  the 


34th  were  more  excited  than  ever,  believing  that 
something  hostile  was  intended  against  them; 
their  whispers  became  murmurs,  and  they  openly 
expressed  their  sympathy.  When,  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  plan  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph,  the 
19th  were  marched  off  firom  Berhampore  to  be 
disbanded  at  Barrackpore,  the  34th  displayed 
still  greater  audacity.  The  19th  having  rested  for 
a  time  at  Barraset,  eight  miles  from  Barrackpore, 
a  deputation  from  the  34th  met  them,  and  made 
a  proposal  that  they  should  that  very  night  kill 
all  their  officers,  march  to  Barrackpore,  join  the 
2d  and  34th,  fire  the  bungalows,  surprise  and 
overwhelm  the  Europeans,  seize  the  guns,  and  then 
march  to  threaten  Calcutta.  Had  the  19th  been 
as  wild  and  daring,  as  irritated  and  vengeful,  as 
the  34th,  there  is  no  knowing  what  calamities 
might  have  followed;  but  they  exhibited  rather 
a  repentant  and  regretfiil  tone,  and  submitted 
obediently  to  all  the  details  of  their  disbandment 
at  Barrackpore. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  seeds  of 
further  disaffection  had  been  already  sown.  As 
the  34th  native  infantry  had  been  instrumental 
in  inciting  the  19th  to  mutiny,  ending  in  disband- 
ment, so  did  it  now  bring  a  similar  punishment 
on  itself.  On  the  29th  of  March,  one  Mungal 
Pandy,  a  sepoy  in  the  34th,  roused  to  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugs,  armed 
himself  with  a  sword  and  a  loaded  musket, 
traversed  the  lines,  called  upon  his  comrades  to 
rise,  and  declared  he  would  shoot  the  first 
European  he  met.  Lieutenant  Baugh,  adjutant 
of  the  corps,  hearing  of  this  man's  conduct,  and 
of  the  excited  state  of  the  regiment  generally, 
rode  hastily  to  the  lines.  Mungal  Pandy  fired, 
missed  the  officer,  but  struck  his  horse.  The 
lieutenant,  in  self-defence,  fired  his  pistol,  but 
missed  aim ;  whereupon  the  sepoy  attacked 
him  with  his  sword,  wounded  him  in  the  hand, 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  tried  to  entice 
the  other  soldiers  to  join  in  the  attack.  The 
sergeant-major  of  the  corps,  who  went  to  the 
lieutenant's  assistance,  was  also  wounded  by 
Mungal  Pandy.  The  dark  feature  in  this  transac- 
tion was  that  many  hundred  men  in  the  r^ment 
looked  on  quietly  without  offering  to  protect  the 
lieutenant  from  his  assailant ;  one  of  them,  a 
jemadar,  refused  to  take  Mungal  into  custody, 
and  forbade  his  men  to  render  any  assistance  to 
the  lieutenant,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Major-general  Hearsey,  on  being  informed 
of  the  occurrence,  proceeded  to  the  parade-ground, 
where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  the  man 
walking  to  and  fro,  with  a  blood-smeared  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  loaded  musket  in  the  other. 
He  advanced  with  some  officers  and  men  to  secure 
the  sepoy,  which  was  accomplished  with  mudi 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  resolute 
bearing  of  the  major-general  that  the  rest  of  the 
men  could  be  induced  to  return  quietly  to  thehr 
lines.  A  court-martial  was  held  on  Mungal 
Pandy,  and   on   the  rebellious  jemadar,    both 
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of  whom  wore  Ibrthwith  fbnnd  guilty,  and 
•zaoatedontheSthof  April  No  assignable  cause 
appsared  for  the  oondact  of  this  man :  it  may 
hen  been  a  mere  dnmken  frenzy ;  yet  there  is 
Bore  probability  that  a  mntinons  spirit,  concealed 
vithin  his  breast  during  sober  moments,  made  its 
tppearance  unchecked  when  under  the  influence 
of  drags.  There  was  another  sepoy,  however,  who 
acted  fsithAilly  on  the  occasion ;  this  man,  Shiek 
Fdtoo^  was  accompanying  lieutenant  Baugh  as 


orderly  officer  at  the  time  of  the  attack;  and  by 
his  prompt  assistance  the  lieutenant  was  saved 
from  farther  injury  than  a  slight  wound.  Shiek 
Paltoo  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  supernumerary 
havildar  for  his  brave  and  loyal  conduct 

The  outrage,  however,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
terminate  without  farther  punishment  For  a 
time,  the  government  at  Calcutta  believed  that  the 
execution  of  the  two  principal  ofienders  would 
suffice,  and  that  the  sepoys  would  quietly  return  to 


their  obedience ;  but  certain  ominous  occurrences 
at  Lucknow  and  elsewhere,  about  the  end  of 
April,  shewed  the  necessity  for  a  stern  line  of 
conduct,  especially  as  the  34th  still  displayed  a 
kiod  of  sullen  doggedness,  as  if  determined  on 
farther  insubordination.  After  mature  consider- 
ation the  whole  of  the  disposable  troops  in  and 
around  Calcutta  were,  on  the  6th  of  May,  marched 
off  to  Barrackporc,  to  ofiect  the  disarming  and 
disbanding  of  such  sepoys  among  the  34th  as 
were  present  in  the  lines  when  Lieutenant 
Baugh  was  wounded.  The  force  comprised  the  I 
Qoeen's  84th  regiment,  a  wing  of  the  53d,  the  | 
2d,  43d,  and  70th  native  infantry,  two  squadrons  | 
of  cavalry,  and  a  hght  field-battery  with  six 
guns.  When  these  troops  had  been  drawn  up 
in  two  sides  of  a  square,  on  the  morning  of 
the  6thy  about  four  hnndre4  sepoys  of  the  34th 


were  halted  in  front  of  the  guns.  The  order  for 
disbandment  was  read  out  by  the  interpreter. 
Lieutenant  Chamicr;  and  after  a  few  energetic 
remarks  upon  the  enormity  of  their  ofience. 
General  Hearscy  commanded  them  to  pile  their 
arms,  and  strip  off  the  uniform  wliich  they  had 
disgraced.  When  this  was  done,  the  work  of 
paying  up  their  arrears  was  commenced.  They 
were  then  dismissed  with  their  famihcs  and 
baggage,  to  Chinsura,  a  town  a  few  miles  higher 
up  the  Iloogly.  The  grenadiers  of  the  84th, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  accompanied  them 
to  see  that  they  went  to  and  settled  at  Chinsora, 
and  did  not  cross  the  river  to  Chittagong,  where 
three  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment 
were  stationed.  Foor  of  the  disbanded  sepoys 
were  officers;  one  of  whom,  a  subadar,  sobbed 
bitterly  at  his  loss   and  degradation,   although 
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it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  insubordination.  In  the  general 
order  which  the  governor-general  ordered  to  be 
read  to  every  regiment  in  the  service,  concerning 
this  disbandment,  words  occur  which  shew  that 
the  old  delusion  was  still  working  in  the  breasts  of 
the  natives.  'The  sepoy  who  was  the  chief  actor 
in  the  disgraceM  scene  of  the  5S9th  of  March 
called  upon  his  comrades  to  come  to  his  support, 
for  the  reason  that  their  religion  was  in  danger, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  be  compelled  to 
employ  cartridges,  the  use  of  which  would  do 
injury  to  their  caste ;  and  from  the  words  in  which 
he  addressed  the  sepoys,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
many  of  them  shared  this  opinion  with  him.  The 
governor-general  in  council  has  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  remind  the  army  of  Bengal  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  never  interfered  to  constrain 
its  soldiers  in  matters  affecting  their  religious 
fitith.  He  has  declared  that  the  government  of 
India  never  will  do  so ;  and  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  this  declaration  shall  give  confidence 
to  all  who  have  been  deceived  and  led  astray. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  deceptions  or  evil 
counsels  to  which  others  have  been  exposed,  the 
native  officers  and  men  of  the  34th  regiment  native 
infantry  have  no  excuse  for  misapprehension  on 
this  subject  Not  many  weeks  previously  to  the 
29th  of  March,  it  had  been  explained  to  that 
regiment — first  by  their  own  commanding  officer, 
and  subsequently  by  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  division — that  their  fears  for  religion  were 
groundless.  It  was  carefully  and  clearly  shewn  to 
them  that  the  cartridges  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  use  contained  nothing  which  could 
do  violence  to  their  religious  scruples.  If,  after 
receiving  these  assurances,  the  sepoys  of  the  34th 
regiment,  or  of  any  other  regiment,  still  refuse  to 
place  trust  in  their  officers  and  in  the  government, 
and  still  allow  suspicions  to  take  root  in  their 
minds,  and  to  grow  into  disaffi^ction,  insubordina- 
tion, and  mutiny,  the  fault  is  their  own,  and  their 
punishment  will  be  upon  their  own  heads.' 

Five  weeks  elapsed  between  the  offence  of  the 
19th  native  infantry  and  its  punishment  by  dis- 
bandment;  five  weeks  similarly  elapsed  between 
the  offence  and  the  disbandment  of  the  34th;  and 
many  observant  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
these  delays  worked  mischief,  by  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  sepoys  a  belief  that  the  authori- 
ties were  afVaid  to  punish  them.  Whether  the 
punishment  of  disbanding  was,  after  all,  sufficiently 
severe,  is  a  question  on  which  military  men  are  by 
no  means  agreed. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  events  narrated  in  this 
chapter,  but  closely  connected  with  them  in  sub- 
ject, was  the  circulation  of  a  report  manifestly 
intended  to  rouse  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Hindoos  by  a  false  assertion  concerning  the  designs 
of  the  ruling  powers.  In  some  of  the  towns  of 
Southern  India,  far  away  from  Bengal,  unknown 
emissaries  circulated  a  paper,  or  at  least  a  story,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  substance :  That  the 


padres,  probably  Christian  missionaries,  had  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  of  England,  complaining  of 
the  slowness  with  which  Hindoos  were  made  to 
become  Christians ;  they  adduced  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  Mohammedan  potentates  of  India  in 
past  times,  such  as  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had  com- 
pelled the  Hindoos  to  embrace  Islamism;  and  they 
suggested  a  similar  authoritative  policy.  The 
story  made  the  padres  give  this  advice  c  to  mix  up 
bullocks*  fat  and  pigs*  fat  with  the  gi-ease  employed 
on  the  cartridges ;  in  order  that,  by  touching  these 
substances  with  their  teeth  or  lips,  the  sepoys  might 
lose  caste,  and  thus  induce  them  to  embrace 
Christianity  as  their  only  resource.  The  climax 
of  the  story  was  reached  by  making  the  Queen 
express  her  joy  at  the  plan,  and  her  resolve  that 
it  should  be  put  in  operation.  The  success  of  such 
a  lying  rumour  must,  of  course,  have  mainly 
depended  on  the  ignorance  and  creduhty  of  the 
natives. 

A  far-distant  region  now  calls  for  notice.  At  a 
time  when  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bengal  provinces 
were,  as  the  authorities  hoped  and  believed, 
recovering  from  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
cartridge  question,  the  commissioner  of  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  territory  had  ample  means  for  knowing 
that  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
mischievously  i^tated  by  some  cause  or  other. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  this  geographical  designation.  If  we  consult 
a  map  in  which  an  attempt  is  made,  by  distinct 
colouring,  to  define  British  territoiy  from  semi- 
independent  states,  we  shall  find  the  region 
between  Delhi  and  Lahore  cut  up  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way.  The  red  British  patches 
are  seen  to  meander  among  the  scraps  of 
native  territory  with  great  intricacy:  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  map  on  a  very  large  scale  could 
alone  mark  the  multitudinous  lines  of  boundary; 
and  even  such  a  map  would  soon  become  obsolete, 
for  the  red,  like  a  devouring  element,  has  been 
year  by  year  absorbing  bits  of  territory  formerly 
painted  green  or  yellow.  The  peculiar  tribe  of 
the  Sikhs,  besides  occupying  the  Punjaub,  inhabit 
a  wide  region  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the 
river  Sutlej,  generally  included  under  the  name 
of  Sirhiud.  For  fifty  years  the  British  in 
India  have  had  to  deal,  or  have  made  a  pretext 
for  dealing,  with  the  petty  Sikh  chieftains  of  this 
Sirhind  region:  at  one  time  'protecting'  those 
on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej  from  the  aggression 
of  the  great  Sikh  leader,  Runjeet  Singh,  on  the 
west  of  that  river;  then  'annexing'  the  small 
territories  of  some  of  these  chieftains  on  faUure 
of  male  heirs;  then  seizing  others  as  a  punish- 
ment for  non-neutrality  or  non-assistance  during 
war-time.  Thus  it  arose  that — ^before  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Punjaub  itself  in  1849 — much  of 
the  Sikh  country  in  Sirhind  had  become  British, 
and  was  divided  into  four  districts  marked  by 
the  towns  of  Ferozpore,  Umballa  or  Umballah, 
Loodianah,  and  Kythul ;  leaving  Putialah, 
Jeend,  and  Fnrreedkote  as  the  three  principal 
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ratocted  or  semi-independent  Sikh  gtates  of 
Hi  eonnirj.  Meanwhile  a  region  ■omewhat 
\  tiie  east  or  north-east  of  Sirhind  was  subject 
>  JQst  the  same  process.  Being  hilly,  it  is  called 
le  Hill  Oonntiy ;  and  being  mled  by  a  number 
f  petty  chieftains,  the  separate  bits  of  territory 
re  called  the  Hill  States.  Daring  about  forty 
BSis  the  process  of  absorption  has  been  going 
B— arising  primarily  out  of  the  foct  that  the 
ritish  aided  the  Hill  chieftains  against  the 
epanlese,  and  then  paid  themselves  in  their 
onted  manner.  Part  of  Gnrhwal  was  annexed  ; 
ten  Snndock,  Malowa,  and  a  number  of  other 
aoes  not  easily  found  in  the  maps ;  and  after- 
ards  Rarogurh  was  given  back  in  exchange  for 
mla,  to  fbrm  a  healthy  holiday-place  among  the 
Us,  a  sort  of  Balmoral  for  sick  governors  and 
mmanders.  As  a  final  result,  much  of  the  Hill 
rantiy  became  British,  and  the  rest  was  left  in 
le  hands  of  about  twenty  petty  chieftains. 
Now,  when  the  Ois-SuUej  territory  is  mentioned, 
must  be  interpreted  as  including  all  the  region 
ken  by  the  British  from  the  minor  Sikh  chief- 
ins  in  Sirhind  ;  together  with  such  of  the  Hill 
ates  of  Gurhwal  and  its  vicinity  as  have  become 
ritislu  The  whole  together  have  been  made  a 
.b-govemment,  under  a  commissioner  responsible 

the  governor-general;  or,  more  strictly,  the 
»mmis8ioner  rules  the  Sirhind  region,  while  the 
ills  are  included  among  the  non-regulation  dis- 
icts  of  the  Agra  government.  The  four  towns 
id  districts  of  Ferozpore,  Loodianah,  Umballa, 
kI  Kythul,  east  of  the  Sutlej,  will  suffice  for 
IT  purpose  to  indicate  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory — 
\  named  in  a  Calcutta  point  of  view,  as  being  on 
le  cu  or  hither  side  of  the  Sutlej,  in  reference  to 
lat  city. 

It  was  at  Umballa,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
is-Sutlej  territory,  that  the  commissioner,  Mr 
ames,  reported  acts  of  incendiarism  that  much 
erplexed  him.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Hurbunsee 
ingh,  a  subadar  or  native  captain  in  the  36th 
sgiment  native  infantry,  attached  to  the  mus- 
etry  depot  at  that  place,  became  an  object  of 
ttack  to  the  other  men  of  the  regiment ;  they 
udeavoured  to  bum  his  hut  and  his  property, 
t  was  just  at  the  time  when  reports  reached 
fmballa  relative  to  the  cartridges,  the  using  of 
^hich  was  said  by  the  sepoys  to  be  an  innovation 
erogatory  to  their  caste  and  religion.  Hurbunsee 
ingh  had  at  once  come  forward,  and  publicly 
ated  his  willingness  to  fire  with  such  cartridges, 
t  being,  in  his  opinion,  free  from  objection.  The 
loendiarism  took  place  on  the  day  named ;  and 
le  commiBsioner  directly  inferred  that  there  must 
9  lomething  wrong  in  the  thoughts  of  men  who 
ould  thus  seek  to  injure  one  of  their  own  native 
ficers  on  such  grounds.  Nothing  ftuther  occurred, 
>wever,  until  the  13th  of  April,  when  another 
re  broke  out  This  was  followed  by  a  third  on 
m  15th,  in  some  outhouses  belonging  to  the  60th 
itive  intotry ;  by  two  fires  on  the  16th,  when 
»Temment  property  was  burned  to  the  value  of 


thirty  thousand  rupees ;  by  the  burning  on  the 
17th  of  an  empty  bungalow  in  the  6th  raiment 
native  infantry  lines,  of  a  stable  belonging  to  an 
English  officer  of  the  6t>th,  and  of  another  building. 
On  the  SOth,  attempts  were  made  on  the  houses  of 
the  jemadar  and  havildar  of  the  5th  regiment,  two 
native  officers  favourable  to  the  new  cartridges; 
and  under  the  bed  of  the  jemadar  were  found 
gunpowder  and  brimstone,  as  if  to  destroy  the  man 
as  well  as  his  property.  Some  of  the  buildings  are 
believed  to  have  b^n  set  on  fire  by  dropping 
burning  brimstone  through  holes  in  the  roof;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  attempt  at  incendiarism 
had  failed,  a  paper  containing  powder  and  brim- 
stone was  found.  On  the  21st  and  two  following 
days,  similar  fires  occurred.  On  the  25th,  the  house 
of  the  band-master  of  Her  Majesty's  9th  Lancers 
was  fired  and  burned ;  and  two  or  three  similar 
attempts  were  shortly  afterwards  made,  but 
frustrated.  At  all  these  fires,  the  engines  of  the 
cantonment  were  set  to  work ;  but  it  was  observed 
that  many  of  the  sepoys  worked  listlessly  and 
indifierently,  as  if  their  thoughts  were  bent  rather 
upon  fire-raising  than  fire-quenching. 

That  such  occurrences  produced  uneasiness 
among  the  English  authorities  at  Umballa  may 
well  be  supposed.  Captain  Howard,  magistrate 
of  the  cantonment,  wrote  thus  to  the  Calcutta 
government :  *  The  emanating  cause  of  the  arson 
at  this  cantonment,  I  conceive,  originated  with 
regard  to  the  newly  introduced  cartridges,  to 
which  the  native  sepoy  shews  his  decided  objec- 
tion :  it  being  obnoxious  to  him  from  a  false 
idea — which,  now  that  it  has  entered  the  mind 
of  the  sepoy,  is  difficult  to  eradicate — that  the 
innovation  of  this  cartridge  is  derogatory  both  to 
his  caste  and  his  religion  ....  That  this  has 
led  to  the  fires  at  this  cantonment,  in  my  own 
private  mind  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Were  it 
the  act  of  only  one  or  two,  or  even  a  few  persons, 
the  well-disposed  sepoys  would  at  once  have  come 
forward  and  forthwith  informed ;  but  that  there 
is  an  organised  leagued  conspiracy  existing,  I  feel 
confident  Though  all  and  every  individual  com- 
posing a  regiment  may  not  form  part  of  the  com- 
bination, still  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  league 
in  each  corps  is  known  to  exist ;  and  such  being 
upheld  by  the  majority,  or  rather  connived  at, 
therefore  it  is  that  no  single  man  dared  to  come 
forward  and  expose  it'  Although  proof  could 
not  be  obtained  of  the  culpability  of  any  one  sepoy, 
the  incendiarism  was  at  once  attributed  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  peasantry.  The  existence  of 
some  oath  or  bond  of  secrecy  was  further  supposed 
from  the  fact  that  a  reward  of  one  thousand  rupees 
failed  to  bring  forward  a  single  witness  or  accuser. 
After  about  twenty  attempts  at  burning  buildings, 
more  or  less  successful,  the  system  was  checked — 
by  the  establishment  of  mounted  and  foot  i)atro1s 
and  pickets ;  by  the  expulsion  of  all  fakeers  and 
idle  persons  not  belonging  to  the  cantonment ;  by 
the  refusal  of  a  passage  through  it  to  sepoys  on 
furlough  or  discharged  ;    and  by  the   arrest  of 
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such  sepoys  in  the  Umballa  regiments  as,  haying 
ftirloughs,  still  remained  in  the  cantonment-** 
inflaencedy  apparently,  by  some  mischievous 
designs. 

Every  one  coincided  in  opinion  with  Captain 
Howaid  that  there  had  been  an  organised  plan 
among  the  sepoys ;  bnt  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
Company's  service,  civil  as  well  as  military,  differed 
from  him  in  attributing  it  solely  to  the  cartridge 
aflBEur— they  thought  this  a  blind  or  pretence  to 
hide  some  deeper  scheme.  The  conuniKioner  of 
the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  however,  agreed  with  the 
magistrate,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  nothing 
would  restore  quiet  but  a  concession  to  the  natives 
in  the  matter  of  greased  cartridges ;  and  he 
recommended  to  the  government  at  Calcutta  the 
adoption  of  that  line  of  policy.  Writing  on  the 
7th  of  May,  he  said :  '  Fires,  for  the  present,  have 
ceased ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  indi- 
cation that  the  uneasy  feeling  among  the  sepoys  is 
on  the  wane.'  Considering  the  position  of  Umballa, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  those  in  authority  at  that 
spot  should  feel  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of 
their  position.  Umballa  is  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  Calcutta,  separated  from  it  by  the 
whole  of  the  important  states  in  which  the  cities 
of  Delhi,  Meerut,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  and  Benares  are  situated,  and  deprived 
of  assistance  from  thence  in  the  event  of  the  inter- 
mediate regions  being  disturbed.  Umballa  is  a 
somewhat  important  town,  too,  in  itself,  with  more 
than  twenty  tiiousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  large,  and 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  well  supplied  with  water, 
bounded  by  a  highly  fertile  district,  and  capable 
of  famishing  abundant  supplies  to  rebels,  if  held 
by  them. 

The  authorities,  awakened  by  these  events  in  so 
many  parts  of  India,  sought  to  inquire  whether 
the  native  newspaper  press  of  India  had  fermeuted 
the  anarchy.  It  seemed  at  first  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  those  miserable  little  sheets,  badly 
written  and  worse  printed,  and  having  a  small 
circulation,  could  have  contributed  much  to  the 
creation  of  the  eviL  Tet  many  fiicts  tended  to  the 
support  of  this  view.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  in 
those  papers  to  disguise  the  writer*s  real  sentiments 
under  the  flimsy  mask  of  a  dialogue^  in  which 
one  side  was  uniformly  mado  victor.  When  the 
government  was  not  actually  abused  and  vilified, 
it  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  its  motives 
distorted.  There  were  not  many  copies  of  these 
papers  printed  and  sold ;  but  a  kind  of  ubiquity 
was  af]R)rded  to  them  by  the  practice  of  news- 
mongers or  tale-bearers,  who  went  from  hut  to 
hut,  retailing  the  various  items  of  news  or  of 
comment  that  had  been  picked  up. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  listen  to 
attacks  against  the  government  is  now  known 
to  have  been  very  marked  among  the  Hindoos. 
Predictions  of  the  downfall  of  rulers  were  a 
favourite  subject  with  them.  Of  course,  such 
predictions  would  not  be  openly  hazarded  in  news- 
papers ;  but  they  not  less  surely  reached  the  ears 


of  the  natives.  Thurty  yean  ago^  Sir  John 
Malcolm  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
way:  'My  attention  has  been,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  particularly  directed  to  this  dangerous 
species  of  secret  war  against  our  authority,  which 
is  always  carrying  on  by  numerous  though  unseen 
hands.  The  spirit  is  kept  up  by  letters,  by  exag- 
gerated reports,  and  by  pretended  prophedea. 
When  the  time  appears  favourable,  fit>m  the 
occurrence  of  misfortune  to  our  arms,  from  rebel- 
lion in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our 
troops,  circular-letters  and  prodamationa  are  dis- 
persed over  the  country  with  a  celerity  almost 
incredible.  Such  documents  are  read  with  avidi^. 
The  contents  in  most  cases  are  the  same.  The 
English  are  depicted  as  usurpers  of  low  caste^  and 
as  tyrants  who  have  sought  India  with  no  other 
view  but  that  of  degrading  the  inhabitants  and  of 
robbing  them  of  their  wealth,  while  they  seek  to 
subvert  their  usages  and  their  religion.  The  native 
soldiery  are  always  appealed  to,  and  the  advice  to 
them  is,  in  all  instances  I  have  met  with,  the 
same—''  Your  European  tyrants  are  few  in  mcmftgr  .* 
kill  them !" '  This  testimony  of  Malcolm  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  as  illustrating,  and  illustrated  by, 
recent  events. 

The  native  press  of  India  will  come  again  under 
notice  in  a  future  chapter,  connected  with  the 
precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  governor- 
general  to  lessen  the  power  of  those  news-writen^ 
whether  English  or  native,  who  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  rebellion  by  their  writings. 
News  and  rumours  always  work  most  actively 
among  credulous  people — an  important  fact, 
knowing  what  wo  now  know  of  India  and  its 
Hindoo  inhabitants. 

When  General  Anson,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India,  found  that  the  small  events 
at  Dumdum,  Berhampore,  and  Barrackpore  had 
grown  into  great  importance,  and  that  the  cart- 
ridge grievance  still  appeared  to  press  on  the  con- 
sciences or  influence  ihe  conduct  of  the  sepoys, 
he  deemed  it  right  to  make  an  efibrt  that  should 
pacify  the  whole  of  the  native  troops.  Being  at 
Umballa  on  the  19th  of  May,  to  which  place  he 
had  hastened  from  his  sojourn  at  Simla,  he  issued 
a  general  order  to  the  native  army,  informing  the 
troops  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  force  them  to  use  any  cartridges 
which  could  be  objected  to,  and  that  they  never 
would  be  required  to  do  so.  He  announced  his 
object  in  publishing  the  order  to  be  to  allay  the 
excitement  which  had  been  raised  in  their  minds, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  conviction  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  this  excitement.  Ho  had 
been  informed,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  sepoys 
who  entertained  the  strongest  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  the  government,  and  who  were  ready  at 
any  moment  to  obey  its  orders,  were  nevertheless 
under  an  impression  that  their  families  would 
believe  them  to  be  in  some  way  contaminated 
by  the  use  of  the  cartridges  used  with  the  Enfield 
rifles  recently  introduced  in  India.    He  expressed 
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Qg;ret  that  the  positive  assertions  of  the  goyem- 
ieot  ofEicers^  as  to  the  non-existence  of  the 
bjectionable  substances  in  the  grease  of  the 
artridges^  had  not  been  credited  by  the  sepoys. 
le  fldemnly  assored  the  army,  that  no  interferenoe 
rith  their  caste-principles  or  their  religion  was 
(ver  contemplated;  and  as  solemnly  pledged  his 
rord  and  honour  that  no  such  interference  should 
\ja  be  attempted.  He  announced,  therefore,  that 
rhaterer  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  govem- 
uent  concerning  the  cartridges,  new  or  old,  he 
tad  determined  that  the  new  rifle-cartridge,  and 
freiy  other  of  new  form,  should  be  discontinued: 
tailed  ammunition  being  made  up  by  each  regi- 
uent  for  its  own  use,  by  a  proper  establishment 
naintained  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  he  declared 
lis  Ml  confidence,  'that  all  in  the  native  army 
rill  now  perform  their  duty,  free  from  anxiety  or 
are,  and  be  prepared  to  stand  and  shed  the  last 
Irop  of  their  blood,  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
»y  the  side  of  the  British  troops,  and  in  defence 
f  their  oountiy.'  The  central  government  at 
Ucntta^  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  order 
Laving  been  promulgated,  hastily  sent  to  state 


that,  in  implying  that  new  cartridges  had  been 
issued,  the  commander-in-chief  had  overstepped 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case ;  nothing  new  in  that 
way  had  been  introduced  throughout  the  year, 
except  to  the  troops  at  the  Depdt  of  Musketry 
Instruction  at  Dumdum.  From  this  ftct  it 
appears  certain  that  the  creduHtjr  of  the  sepoys 
at  the  more  distant  stations  had  been  imiK)sed 
upon,  either  by  their  fellow-Hindoos  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy,  or  by  Mohanmiedans. 

In  this  chapter  have  been  discussed  several 
subjects  which,  though  strange,  exhibit  nothing 
terrible  or  cruel  The  suspicions  connected  with 
the  Oude  princes,  the  mystery  of  the  chupatties, 
the  prophecies  of  British  downfidl,  the  objections 
to  the  greased  cartridges^  the  insubordination 
arising  out  of  those  objections^  the  incendiarism, 
the  inflammatoiy  tendency  of  the  native  news- 
paper press— «11  were  important  rather  as 
symptoms,  than  for  their  immediate  effects. 
But  the  month  of  May,  and  the  towns  of 
Meemt  and  Delhi,  will  now  introduce  us  to 
ftarfol  proceedings— the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
tragedies. 


1  ^^-  

Councll-hooae  at  Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


MEEROT,  AMD  THE  REBEL-FLIGHT  TO  DELHI. 


HE  first  week  in  May  inarko(!  a 
critiis  in  the  nffairs  of  British  India. 
It  will  over  rcinain  an  insoluble 
problem  J  whether  the  hideous 
^/atrcwitics  that  followed  might  have 
- )  been  prevented  by  any  different  policy 
\i  i.  V  ^'  ^^'**  d*ite.  The  coniplajnings  and  the 
i\S^  diBobtJicncc  had  already  presented  tbem^ 
^'^  ^  Bialvefi :  the  nnirdera  and  mutilations  bad 
not  yet  eommeitced  ;  and  there  are  thow)  who 
believe  that  if  a  Lawrence  instead  of  a  Hewett 
had  been  at  Mccrut,  the  last  spark  tliat  it^litcd  the 
inilamraaUc  materials  might  have  been  arrested. 
But  this  ia  a  kind  of  cheap  wisdom,  a  jfrophecy 
after  the  event,  an  easy  mode  of  judtnnent,  on 
which  little  reliance  ean  he  placevl,  Takinj^  the 
Britbh  officers  in  India  as  a  body^  it  \a  certain 
that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  distrust  the 
aepoyp,  w^hom  they  regarded  with  much  profcs* 
sional  admiration  for  their  external  qualifications. 
TIjo   Brahmins  of  the   Korthwc&t  Provinces— a 


most  important  constituent,  as  vre  have  seePj  of 
the  Benga]  army— are  among  the  finest  men  in 
the  world;  their  average  height  is  at  least  two 
inches  greater  than  that  of  the  English  soldiers  of 
the  line  I'cgimcnts ;  and  in  symmetry  they  also  take 
the  lead.  Thcj-  are  unaddicted  to  dnmkcnncss; 
they  are  courteous  in  demeanour,  in  a  degree 
quite  beyond  the  English  soldier ;  and  it  is  now 
known  that  the  commanding  officers,  proud  of 
Ihe  appearance  of  these  men  on  parade,  too  often 
ignored  those  moral  quivlitiea  without  which  a 
good  soldier  is  an  impossible  production.  Wiicther, 
when  the  disturbances  became  known,  the  inter- 
pretation ivas  favourable  to  the  sepoys,  depended 
much  on  the  peculiar  bias  in  the  judgment  of  each 
officer.  Some  believed  that  the  native  soMicr  was 
docile,  obedient,  and  loyal  as  long  as  his  religiona 
prejudices  were  respected;  that  he  was  driven  to 
ahsMJlute  frenzy  hy  the  slightest  euspicion,  whether 
well  or  ill  proundcdj  of  any  interference  with 
his  creed  or  his  observances ;    that  he  bad  been 
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gradually  rendered  distnistfiil  by  the  govemmont 

policy  of  forbidding  sntteo   and   infanticide,  by 

the  withholding  of  government  contributions  to 

Hindoo    temples    and    idol-ceremonies,    by    the 

authorities  at  Calcutta  subscribing  to  missionary 

societies,  and  lastly  by  the  affair  of  the  greased 

cartridges  ;  and  that  the  sensibilities  of  Brahmin- 

isiD,  thus  vitally  outraged,  prepared  the  native 

mind  for  the  belief  that  we  designed  to  proceed 

by  some  stratagem  or  other  to  the  utter  and  final 

aboHtion  of  caste.    This  interpretation  is  wholly 

on    the    Hindoo    side,  and   is  respectful    rather 

than  otherwise  to  the  earnestness  and  honesty  of 

the  Bnilimins.    Other  officers,  however,  directed 

their    attention    at    once    to    the  Mohammedan 

dement   in  the   army,  and  authoritatively  pro- 

nounce<l  that  the    Hindoo    sepoys  were   simply 

dniKs  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  the    Moslem. 

These  interpreters  said — Wo  have  superseded  the 

Mohammedan  power  in  India ;  we  have  dethroned 

the  descendants  of  the  great  Aurungzebe  and  the 

greater  Akbar;   we  have  subjected  the  mogul^s 

lieutenants  or  nawabs  to  our  authority ;  we  have 

lately  extinguished  the  last  remaining  monarchy 

in  Northern  India  held  by  a  son  of  the  Faithful ; 

vc  have  reduced  a  conquering  and  dominant  race 

to  a  position  of  inferiority  and  subserviency ;  and 

hence  their  undying  resentment^  their  im])lacable 

hatred,  their  resolute  determination  to  try  one 

more  struggle   for  supremacy,  and  their  crafty 

employment  of  simple  bigoted  Hindoos  as  worthy 

instruments  when  sufficiently  excited  by  dark  hints 

and  bold  lies. 

But  there  was  one  fact  which  all  these  officers 
admitted,  when  it  was  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Whether  the  Hindoo  or  the  Mohammedan  element 
was  most  disturbed,  all  agreed  that  the  British 
forces  were  ill  placed  to  cope  with  any  difficulties 
arisiug  out  of  a  revolt.  Doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained how  far  the  disloyalty  among  the  native 
troops  would  extend ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  European  troops  were  scanty,  just  at  the 
places  where  most  likely  to  bo  needed.  There  were 
somewhat  over  twenty  thousand  Queen's  troops  at 
the  time  in  India,  with  a  few  others  on  the  way 
thither.  Of  these,  as  has  been  shewn  in  a  former 
page,  the  larger  proportion  was  with  tho  Bengal 
troo[»s ;  but  instead  of  being  distributed  in  the 
various  Bengal  and  Oude  provinces,  they  were 
rather  largely  posted  at  two  extreme  points, 
certainly  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles  apart 
—on  the  Afghan  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  and  on 
the  Burmese  frontier  of  Pegu.  Four  regiments 
of  the  Queen's  army  were  guarding  the  newly 
annexed  country  of  tho  Punjaub,  while  three 
others  were  similarly  holding  the  recent  conquests 
in  Pegu.  What  was  the  consequence,  in  relation 
to  the  twelve  hundred  miles  between  Calcutta  and 
tlie  SutleJ  ?  An  almost  complete  denudation  of 
European  troops :  a  surrendering  of  most  of  the 
BtronghokU  to  tho  mercy  of  tho  sepoys.  Only 
one  European  regiment  at  Lucknow,  and  none 
other  in  the  whole  of  Oude;  two  at  Mcerut,  one 


at  Agra,  one  at  Dinapoor,  and  one  at  Calcutta — 
none  at  Cawnpore  or  Allahabad.  The  two  great 
native  capitals  of  India— Delhi,  of  the  Moham- 
medans :  Benares,  of  the  Hindoos— had  not  one 
European  regiment  in  them.  Indeed,  earlier  in 
the  year,  Calcutta  itself  had  none ;  but  the  author- 
ities, as  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  became  so 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  being  without  European 
supporters  at  the  seat  of  government,  that  they 
sent  to  Rangoon  in  Pegu  for  one  of  the  Queen's 
regiments,  and  did  not  venture  upon  the  Barrack- 
pore  disbandments  until  this  I'Cgiment  had  arrived. 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest  Pro- 
vinces, comprising  Dellii  and  the  surrounding 
regions,  had  in  his  whole  government  only  three 
European  rc^ments,  and  a  sepoy  army,  soon  found 
to  be  faithless.  Oude  had  a  considerable  native 
force;  but  Bengal  proper  had  very  few  troops 
of  any  kind.  In  short,  the  Company's  forces  were 
almost  as  unfavourably  distributed  as  they  could 
possibly  be,  to  stem  the  Revolt  at  its  beginning; 
and  there  may  not  be  much  hazard  in  assuming 
that  the  natives  were  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact  as  the  British. 

The  reader  will  find  it  useful  to  bear  in  muid, 
that  the  unfavourable  symptoms  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  did  not  present  themselves 
in  those  districts  which  were  afterwards  associated 
with  such  terrible  deeds.  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
Dinapoor  and  Ghazeepore,  Benares  and  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  Mirzapore  and  Agra — 
these  were  not  in  open  disaffection  during  the 
period  under  notice,  however  much  the  elements 
for  a  storm  may  have  been  gathering.  It  was  at 
Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore,  on  the 
Hoogly  branch  of  the  Lower  Ganges — and  at 
Umballa  near  the  Sutlej,  separated  from  them  by 
more  than  a  thousand  miles — that  the  insubordi- 
nation was  chiefly  shewn.  Now,  however,  tho 
scene  shifts  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Upper  Ganges — 
with  which  it  will  bo  well  to  become  familiar  by 
means  of  maps.  Especially  must  the  positions 
of  Meerut  and  Delhi  be  attended  to,  in  relation  to 
the  events  detailed  in  this  and  tho  next  following 
chapters. 

Meerut,  as  a  district,  is  a  part  of  the  Doab  or 
delta  enclosed  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna;  but  it  is  Meerut  the  town  with  which 
thb  narrative  is  concerned.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  1836,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  territories  of  Northwest  Bengal.  The 
town,  standing  on  the  small  river  Kalee  Nuddee, 
is  about  equidistant  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  each,  and 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta.  Meerut 
is  interesting  to  the  Indian  antiquary  in  possessing 
some  good  architectural  remains  of  mosques  and 
pagodas ;  and  to  the  European  residents,  in  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  laigest  and  finest  Christian 
churches  in  India,  capable  of  accommodating  three 
thousand  persons,  and  provided  with  a  good  organ ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  natives  are  wretchedly  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty,  as  in    most 
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oriental  towns.  It  is  as  a  military  station,  how- 
eyer,  that  Meenit  is  most  important  The  canton- 
ment is  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  small  branch  of  the 
river,  over  which  two  bridges  have  been  thrown. 
The  northern  half  of  the  cantonment  contains 
lines  for  the  accommodation  of  a  brigade  of  horse- 
artillery,  a  European  cavalry  corps,  and  a  regiment 
of  European  infantry — separated  respectively  by 
intervals  of  several  hundred  yards.  In  front  of 
these  is  a  fine  parade-ground,  a  mile  in  width  and 
four  miles  in  length,  having  ample  space  for  field- 
battery  practice  and  the  manoeuvres  of  horse- 
artillery  ;  with  a  heavy  battery  on  the  extreme 
right.  Overlooking  the  parade  are  the  barracks, 
with  stables,  hospitals,  riding-schools,  canteens, 
and  other  nodlitary  offices.  The  barracks  consist 
of  a  series  of  separate  brick-built  low-roofed 
structures,  each  comprising  one  large  and  lofty 
room,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  enclosed  verandah, 
divided  into  apartments  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  the  families  of  married  men.  Behind 
the  barracks,  in  a  continued  line  three  deep,  are 
the  bungalows  or  lodges  of  the  officers,  each 
surrounded  by  a  garden  about  a  hundred  yards 
square.  The  opposite  or  southern  half  of  the 
cantonment  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  huts  (not 
barracks)  for  native  troops,  and  by  the  detached 
bungalows  for  the  officers  who  command  them. 
This  description,  applicable  in  some  degree  to 
many  parts  of  India,  may  assist  in  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  European  officers 
have  usually  been  lodged  at  the  cantonments — in 
detached  bungalows  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
huts  of  the  native  troops :  it  may  render  a  little 
more  intelligible  some  of  the  details  of  the  fearful 
tragedies  about  to  be  narrated.  Before  the  Revolt, 
it  was  customary  to  keep  at  Meerut  a  regiment 
of  European  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  European 
infantry,  one  of  native  cavalry,  and  three  of  native 
infantry,  besides  horse  and  foot  artillery.  The 
station  is  a  particularly  healthy  one;  and,  both 
politically  and  geographically,  is  an  important 
place  to  the  British  rulers  of  India. 

Meerut,  in  some  respects,  was  one  of  the  last 
towns  in  which  the  mutiny  might  have  been 
expected  to  commence;  for  there  was  no  other 
place  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  containing  at 
the  time  so  many  English  troops.  There  were 
the  60th  (Rifle)  regiment,  1000  strong ;  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards  or  Carabineers,  600  strong  (but 
not  fully  mounted);  a  troop  of  horse-artillery; 
and  500  artillery  recruits — ^altogether  about  2200 
men,  with  a  full  complement  of  officers.  The 
native  troops  were  but  little  more  numerous : 
comprising  the  3d  Bengal  cavalry,  and  the  11th 
and  20th  Bengal  infantry.  In  such  a  relative 
state  of  the  European  and  native  forces,  no  oiie 
for  an  instant  would  have  admitted  the  probability 
of  a  revolt  being  successful  at  such  a  time  and 
place. 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  second  week  in 
May  that  those  events  took  place  which  carried 


grief  and  mourning  into  so  many  families,  Meern 
began  its  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre 
ceding  month.  The  troops  at  this  station  ha 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  events  transpiring  ii 
Lower  Bengal;  they  knew  all  the  rumours  con 
coming  the  greased  cartridges;  they  had  beei 
duped  into  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  rumours 
and,  moreover,  emissaries  had  been  at  worl 
among  them,  instilling  into  their  minds  anothe 
preposterous  notion — that  the  government  ha( 
plotted  to  take  away  their  caste  and  insult  thei 
religion,  by  causing  the  pulverised  bones  o 
bullocks  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  flour  sold  in  thi 
public  markets  or  bazaars.  Major-general  Hewett 
commanding  the  military  division  of  whicl 
Meenit  was  the  chief  station,  sought  by  ever] 
means  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  met 
these  absurd  and  pernicious  ideas ;  he  pointed  out 
how  little  the  government  had  to  gain  by  such  i 
course,  how  contrary  it  would  be  to  the  policj 
adopted  during  a  hundred  years,  and  how  improb 
able  was  the  whole  rumour.  He  failed,  however 
in  his  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  men ;  anc 
equally  did  the  European  officers  of  the  native 
regiments  fail :  the  sepoys  or  infantry,  the  sowan 
or  cavalry,  alike  continued  in  a  distrustful  anc 
suspicious  state.  Many  British  officers  accus 
tomed  to  Indian  troops  aver  that  these  men  hac 
been  rendered  more  insubordinate  than  ever  bj 
the  leniency  of  the  proceedings  at  Barrackpor« 
and  Bcrhampore ;  that  disbandment  was  not  i 
sufficiently  severe  punishment  for  the  offence! 
committed  at  those  places  ;  that  the  delay  ir 
the  disbanding  was  injurious,  as  denoting  irreso 
lution  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Calcutta 
and  that  the  native  troops  in  other  places  hac 
begun  to  imbibe  an  opinion  that  the  govemmen 
were  afraid  of  them.  But  whatever  be  the  amoun 
of  truth  in  this  mode  of  interpretation,  certaii 
it  is  that  the  troops  at  Meerut  evinced  a  mutinoui 
spirit  that  caused  great  uneasiness  to  their  com 
manders.  Bungalows  and  houses  were  set  on  fire 
no  one  knew  by  whom ;  officers  were  not  salutec 
as  had  been  their  wont ;  and  whispers  went  abou 
that  the  men  intended  to  adopt  a  bold  course  ii 
reference  to  the  greased  cartridges. 

The  military  authorities  on  the  spot  resolrec 
to  put  this  matter  to  the  test.  On  the  23d  o 
April,  Colonel  Smyth,  the  English  commande: 
of  the  3d  regiment  of  native  Bengal  cavalrj 
ordered  a  parade  of  the  skirmishers  of  his  regi 
ment  with  carabines  on  the  following  morning 
to  shew  them  the  newly  introduced  mode  o 
adjusting  their  cartridges  without  biting,  hopinj 
and  believing  that  they  would  be  gratified  b^ 
this  indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  govern 
ment  to  consult  their  feelings  in  the  mattei 
He  caused  the  havildar-major  and  the  havildar 
major's  orderly  to  come  to  his  house,  to  shew  then 
how  it  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  orderly  fired  oi 
a  carabine  under  the  new  system.  At  nighl 
however,  uneasiness  was  occasioned  by  th 
burning  down  of  the  orderly's  tent,  and  of 
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iMNie-hospital  doee  to  the  magazine.  Although  this 
ict  of  inoendiarism  looked  ominous,  ihe  colonel 
iMffertheless  determined  to  cany  out  his  object  on 
tbe  morrow.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Mih,  the  troops  assembl^  on  parade ;  and  the 
kiTfldar-major  fired  off  one  cartridge  to  shew 
tiiem  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The  men  demurred, 
howerer,  to  the  reception  of  the  cartridges,  though 
tbenme  in  kind  as  had  been  used  by  them  during 
i  kmg  period,  and  not  the  new  cartridges.  An 
faiyertigation  ensued,  which  was  conducted  on  the 
SSdi  by  Major  Harrison,  deputy-judge  advocate. 
On  being  examined,  the  men  admitted  that  they 
eoold  discern  nothing  impure  in  the  composition 
or  gazing  of  the  paper;  but  added  that  they  had 
ioDne;  it  was  unclean,  and  believed  it  to  be  so.  The 
inqsirj,  after  a  few  conciliatory  observations  on 
the  pi^  of  the  judge,  ended  in  the  men  expressing 
eontrition  for  their  obstinacy,  and  promising  a 
mdy  obedience  in  the  use  of  ihe  cartridges 
viienever  called  upon. 

A  hope  was  now  entertained  that  the  difficulties 
hid  been  smoothed  away;  but  this  hope  proved 
to  be  fallacious.  Major-general  Hewett,  wishing 
to  pat  an  end  to  the  stupid  prejudice,  and  to 
nttle  at  once  all  doubts  as  to  the  obedience  of 
the  men,  ordered  a  parade  of  the  3d  cavalry  for 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  evening 
tf  the  5th,  preparatory  to  the  parade,  cartridges 
vere  given  out  to  the  men,  the  same  in  quality  as 
thoee  which  had  been  freely  in  use  during  many 
JUTS.  Eighty-five  of  ttie  sowars  or  troopers- 
other  still  incredulous  on  the  grease- question, 
or  NK^ved  to  mutiny  whether  with  just  cause  or 
Bot-positivdy  refused  to  receive  the  cartridges. 
This  conduct,  of  course,  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
the  men  were  taken  into  custody,  and  tried  by  a 
oonrt-martial;  tiiey  were  found  guilty  of  a  grave 
■ilitaiy  ofience,  and  were  committed  to  imprison- 
BWrt  with  hard  labour,  for  periods  varying  fh)m 
tx  to  ten  years.  The  governor-general,  seeing 
the  necesfflty  of  promptitude  at  this  crisis,  had 
jut  sent  oiders  to  the  military  stations  ihai  the 
jidgments  of  all  oourt-martiaJs  should  be  put 
in  force  instantly,  as  a  means  of  impressing  the 
troops  with  the  seriousness  of  their  position ;  and 
lUjor^neral  Hewett,  acting  on  ^ese  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  on  the  Dth  to  enforce  the  sentence 
^  the  court-martial.  A  European  guard  of  60th 
Bifles  and  Carabiniers  was  placed  over  the  con- 
victed men;  and  at  daybreak  the  whole  military 
fiffte  at  the  station  was  assembled  on  the  rifle 
pvide-ground.  All  were  there— the  European 
ttth,  Carabiniers,  and  artillery — the  native  3d, 
nth,  and  80th.  The  European  cannon,  carbines, 
md  rifles  were  loaded,  to  prepare  for  any  emer- 
Smcy.  The  eighty-five  mutineers  of  the  3d  native 
ATahy  were  mardied  upon  the  ground;  they  were 
■tripped  of  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements; 
hey  were  shackled  with  irons  riveted  on  by  the 
irmourers.  While  this  was  being  done,  very 
Qeaning  looks  were  exchanged  between  the 
sprits  and  the   other   sowars    of   ihe   same 


r^ment— the  former  looking  reproachfUly  at  the 
latter,  while  the  latter  appeared  gloomy  and  crest- 
fallen: it  was  evident  tiiat  ihe  unconvicted  men 
had  promised  to  resist  and  prevent  the  infliction 
of  the  degrading  punishment  on  their  convicted 
associates;  but  it  was  equally  evident  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  armed  European  troops 
would  have  rendered  any  attempt  at  rescue  worse 
than  useless.  The  manacles  hfiving  been  adjusted, 
the  men  were  marched  off  to  jaiL  And  herein 
a  grave  mistake  appears  to  have  been  committed. 
Instead  of  keephig  a  watohfhl  eye  over  these  men 
at  such  a  perilous  time,  and  retaining  them  under 
a  guard  of  European  troops  until  the  excitement 
had  blown  over,  they  were  sent  to  the  common 
jail  of  Meerut,  two  miles  distant  from  the  can- 
tonment, and  there  handed  over  to  ihe  police  or 
ordinary  civil  power  of  ihe  town.  How  disastrous 
was  the  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  native  troops,  when  the  cul- 
prits had  been  removed  from  the  parade-ground, 
returned  to  tiieir  lines  fhrious  with  indignation — 
at  least  tiie  3d  cavalry  were  so,  and  ihej  gradually 
brought  over  the  infantry  to  share  in  their  indig- 
nant feelings.  It  was  a  degrading  punishment^ 
unquestionably:  whether  the  remainder  of  the 
native  troops  at  the  station  would  be  terrified  or 
exasperated  by  it^  was  just  the  problem  which 
remained  to  be  solved.  All  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  that  day  were  the  men  brooding  and 
whispering,  plotting  and  planning.  Unfortunately, 
the  Eiuropean  officers  of  native  regiments  were 
accustomed  to  mix  so  seldom  with  their  men, 
that  they  knew  little  of  what  occurred  except  on 
parade-ground:  this  plotting  was  only  known  by 
its  firuits.  Judged  by  subsequent  events,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  native  troops  sent  emissaries  to 
Delhi,  fbrty  miles  distant,  to  announce  what  had 
occurred,  and  to  plan  an  open  revolt  The  prime 
plotters  were  the  3d;  the  20th  were  nearly  as 
eager;  but  the  11th,  newly  arrived  at  Meerut^ 
hold  back  for  some  time,  although  they  did  not 
betray  the  rest 

Little  did  the  European  inhabitants,  their  wives 
and  their  children,  at  Meerut,  dream  what  was  in 
store  for  them  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  May— a  day 
of  peace  in  the  eyes  of  Christians.  It  was  on  the 
9th  that  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  on  the 
eighty-five  mutineers  was  enforced :  it  was  on  ihe 
10th  that  the  Revolt,  in  its  larger  sense,  began. 
Whether  these  two  events  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  a  question  not 
easily  to  be  answered;  but  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Revolt  would  not  have  resulted 
from  the  punishment  unless  the  men  had  been 
generally  in  a  state  of  disaffection.  The  Sunday 
opened  as  most  Sundays  open  in  India^  quiet  and 
uneventful,  and  remained  so  till  evening.  Ladies 
and  fomilies  were  ihen  going  to  evening-service  at 
the  church.  Some  of  them  passed  tiie  mess-room 
of  the  3d  cavalry,  and  there  saw  servants  looking 
towards  the  road  leading  to  the  native  inflsntry 
lines.     Something  was    evidently  wrong.      On 
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inquiry  it  appeared  that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out^ 
and  that  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  bazaar. 
Crowds  of  armed  men  soon  hurried  that  way ; 
and  families  who  had  been  on  the  route  to  church, 
drove  or  walked  back  in  haste  to  escape  danger. 
So  it  was  on  all  sides:  whoever  on  that  evening 
ventured  forth,  found  that  blood-shedding  instead 
of  church-service  would  fill  their  thoughts.  The 
Bev.  Mr  Smyth,  chaplain  of  Meerut^  while 
driving  to  church  for  the  seven  o'clock  service, 
met  two  of  the  60th  Rifles  covered  with  blood; 
and  on  reaching  the  church,  he  saw  buggies  and 
carriages  driving  away  in  great  confusion,  and 
a  body  of  people  pointing  to  a  column  of  fire  and 
smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  city :  frequent  shots 
were  heard,  amid  the  cries  of  a  large  mob.  In 
another  direction  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the 
3d  cavalry,  going  like  other  Europeans  to  church, 
and  startled  like  them  by  sounds  of  violence,  saw 
a  private  of  the  Carabiniers  unarmed,  and  running 
for  very  life  from  several  men  armed  with  laithiea 
or  long  sticks :  she  stopped  her  carriage  and  took 
in  the  English  soldier;  but  the  men  continued 
to  strike  at  him  until  the  vehicle  rolled  away. 
This  lady,  on  reaching  her  bungalow  in  haste  and 
dismay,  was  the  first  to  give  notice  to  her  husband 
that  something  was  wrong  among  the  native 
troops:  he  instantly  started  off  on  foot  to  the 
lines,  without  waiting  for  his  horse.  In  another 
part  of  the  scene,  an  English  officer  of  the  11th 
native  infantry,  at  about  six  o'clock  on  that 
evening,  while  in  his  bungalow  preparing  for  a 
ride  with  Colonel  Finn  is  of  the  same  regiment, 
had  his  attention  attracted  to  his  servants,  and 
those  in  the  bungalows  of  other  officers,  going 
down  towards  the  front  of  the  several  compounds 
or  gardens,  and  looking  steadily  into  the  lines  or 
cantonment  of  the  regiment.  He  heard  a  buzzing, 
murmuring  noise,  which  at  first  he  deemed  of 
no  consequence ;  but  as  it  continued  and  increased, 
he  hastily  finished  dressing  and  went  out.  Scarcely 
had  he  reached  his  gate,  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  firearms,  which  his  practised  ear  at  once  told 
him  were  loaded  with  baU-cartridge.  An  European 
non-commissioned  officer  came  running  towards 
him,  with  others,  and  exclaimed :  *  For  God's  sake, 
sir,  leave  !  Return  to  your  bungalow,  change  that 
dress,  and  fly!'  Shortly  afterwards  shots  came 
into  his  own  compound ;  and  the  havildar-major 
of  the  11th,  rushing  terrified  and  breathless  into 
the  bungalow,  exclaimed:  *Fly,  sahib— fly  at  once ! 
the  regiments  are  in  open  mutiny,  and  firing  on 
their  officers ;  and  Colonel  Finnis  has  just  been 
shot  in  my  armsT  The  officer  mounted  and 
started  off"— at  first  leisurely — because  *a  Briton 
does  not  like  actually  running  away  under  any 
circumstances ; '  but  when  the  havildar-major 
(native  sergeant-major)  advised  him  to  gallop 
off  to  the  European  cavalry  lines,  he  saw  that  the 
suggestion  was  good ;  and  he  immediately  started 
— over  a  rugged  and  barren  plain,  cut  up  by 
nuUsdis  and  ravines— towards  the  lines  of  the 
Queen's  Carabiniers. 


When  these,  and  a  dozen  similar  mysteries 
came  to  receive  their  solution,  it  was  found  that  ( 
muthiy  had  indeed  broken  out.  Shortly  before  fiv< 
o'clock  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  the  men  of  tbi 
3d  native  cavalry,  and  of  the  20th  native  infantr}' 
rushed  out  of  their  lines  on  a  given  signs^ 
and  proceeded  to  the  lines  of  the  11th  nativt 
infantry,  all  fully  armed.  After  a  little  hesita 
tion,  their  comrades  joined  them ;  and  then  al 
three  regiments  proceeded  to  open  acts  of  violence 
Colonel  Finnis  of  the  11th,  the  moment  he  bean 
of  this  startling  proceeding,  rode  to  the  parade 
ground,  harangued  the  men,  and  endeavoured  t 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Instead  o 
listening  to  him,  the  men  of  the  20th  fired  a  volley 
and  he  fell,  riddled  with  bullets — the  first  victin 
of  the  Indian  Revolt.  The  other  officers  present 
feeling  that  their  remaining  longer  on  the  groun< 
would  effect  no  good,  escaped.  Whether  a  darin; 
man  might  have  stemmed  the  torrent,  cannot  nov 
be  told  :  no  one  attempted  it  after  Finnis's  death 
his  brother-officers  were  allowed  to  escape  to  th< 
lines  of  the  artillery  and  tlie  Carabiniers,  on  th( 
other  side  of  the  encampment.  So  far  as  th( 
accounts  are  intelligible,  the  first  shots  appear  t< 
have  been  fired  by  the  20th,  the  11th  joininj 
afterwards  in  the  violence. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  engaged,  the  omin 
ous  but  natural  step  was  taken  by  the  3d  cavalr 
of  releasing  their  eighty-five  imprisoned  com 
panions — ominous,  because  those  men,  enr^ed  a 
their  incarceration,  would  join  in  the  disordei 
with  heated  blood  and  excited  passions.  Th< 
troopers  proceeded  to  the  jail,  set  their  companion: 
free,  armed  them,  and  invited  them  to  share  ii 
the  mutiny.  All  this  was  evidently  preconcerted 
for  native  smiths  were  at  hand  to  strike  off  th< 
manacles.  YcUing  and  threateniug,  the  whoL 
returned  to  the  lines ;  and  then  commenced  th< 
direful  mischief.  Within  a  very  short  time,  al 
three  regiments  became  busily  engaged  in  burning 
and  murdering.  But  this  was  not  all;  when  th< 
eighty-five  troopers  were  liberated,  the  othei 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  twdve  hundred  in  niunber 
were  sot  at  liberty  at  the  same  time ;  and  thei 
the  scum  of  Indian  society  entered  into  the  scene 
of  violence  with  demoniac  relish,  adding  tenfold  \a 
the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  sepoys  and  sowai-s 
The  mutineers  and  the  ruffians  set  fire  to  nearly 
all  the  bungalows  of  the  native  lines,  and  to  th( 
government  establishments  neai*  at  hand,  murder 
ing,  as  they  went,  the  Europeans  w^ho  fell  in  thcii 
way.  The  bungalows  being  mostly  thatched  witl 
straw,  the  destruction  was  very  rapid;  the  cow 
ardly  assailants,  sotting  fire  to  the  thatch,  waita 
till  the  flames  had  driven  out  the  inmates  of  th< 
bungalow,  and  then  fell  upon  them  as  assassins 
The  conflagrations  were  accompanied  by  the  yelL 
of  the  rioters  and  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferers,  ren 
dered  more  terrible  by  the  approach  of  darkness 
The  rabble  of  the  bazaar,  and  the  lowest  portioi 
of  the  population  generally,  as  if  intoxicated  bj 
release    from    the    dread    of    Europeans,    now 
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joined  the  mutineers  and  the  released  felons,  and 
the  horrors  thickened.  On  all  sides  shot  up 
ouiomns  of  flame  and  smoke ;  on  all  sides 
were  heard  the  shouts  and  curses  of  some,  the 
criflB  and  lamentations  of  others.  One  redeeming 
featore — there  may  have  been  others — ^marked 
thflie  proceedings ;  the  sepoys  of  the  11th,  in  most 
instaDces,  connived  at  the  escape  of  their  officers — 
uj,  strove  earnestly  to  save  them  :  it  was  not  by 
men  of  his  own  regiment  that  poor  Colonel  Finnis 
had  been  shot  down. 

A  few  individual  examples,  drawn  from  the 
limple  but  painful  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  will 
ihew  in  what  way  misery  and  death  were  brought 
into  homes  where  the  peace  of  a  Christian 
fiabbath  had  reigned  only  a  few  hours  before. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Smyth,  after  returning  hurriedly 
from  the  church  where  he  had  intended  to  perform 
dirine  service,  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  an 
officer  of  the  artillery  in  the  English  lines.  Shots 
had  just  before  been  aimed  at  that  officer  and  his 
wife  by  eight  or  ten  sepoys  of  the  artillery  depot 
orachool,  while  standing  at  the  very  gate  of  their 
compoand ;  and  yet  Mr  Smyth  himself  was  saluted 
respectfully  by  several  sepoys  during  his  hun*ied 
letreat — shewing  the  strange  mixture  of  deference 
and  ferocity  exhibited  by  these  misguided  men. 
Presently  afterwards  another  shot  was  heard,  a 
horse  was  seen  galloping  past  with  a  buggy ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  surgeon  and  the 
i«tcrinary  surgeon  of  the  3d  cavalry  had  been 
voonded  and  mutilated.  The  clergyman  escaped 
aahnrt,  to  learn  and  to  mourn  over  the  events 
tnospiring  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
caotonment. 

A  captain  of  horse,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
iBentioned  in  a  former  paragraph,  hastened  on  the 
fot  news  from  his  bungalow  to  the  lines  of  the  3d 
QTaliy,  in  which  he  commanded  a  troop.  He  was 
Kapected  by  his  men,  who  offered  him  no  hurt, 
nd  who  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  time  whether  to 
jno  the  rest  in  mutiny  or  not.  Soon,  however,  the 
Bania  infected  them  ;  and  the  captain,  seeing  the 
jail  opened  and  the  prisoners  liberated,  hastened 
hack.  The  road  from  the  town  to  the  cantonment 
vai  in  an  uproar ;  the  infantry  and  the  bazaar- 
people  were  in  crowds,  armed  and  firing ;  and  he 
law  one  of  the  miscreant  troopers  stab  to  death 
tt  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  the  Meerut  hotel- 
l^pcr,  as  she  passed.  Soon  a  ball  whizzed  past 
hii  own  ear,  and  he  saw  one  of  his  own  troopers 
linung  at  him ;  he  shouted :  '  Was  that  meant 
fcr  me  1 '  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply ;  *  I  will  have  your 
)^!*  The  captain  detected  this  man  as  one 
*hom  he  had  been  obliged  to  punish  for  careless- 
ly and  disobedience.  The  man  fired  again,  but 
*Sftin  missed  his  aim ;  and  although  the  other 
^^wpen  did  not  join  in  this,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  dieck  or  seize  the  assailant  The  captain, 
t^ndoned  gradually  by  all  but  a  very  few 
^pera,  at  length  reached  the  European  lines, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  afterwards 
*^pt6d.    Meanwhile  the  poor  wife  had  passed 


two  hours  of  terrible  suspense.  Believing  at  first 
that  the  carabinier  whom  she  had  saved  might 
have  been  the  main  object  of  attack,  she  hid  his 
uniform,  dressed  him  in  a  coat  of  her  husband's, 
and  bade  him  sit  with  herself  and  family,  for 
mutual  safety.  Out  of  doors  she  heard  shots  and 
shouts,  and  saw  houses  burning.  In  the  next 
bungalow,  speedily  fired,  was  the  wife  of  an 
adjutant  lately  arrived  from  England ;  she  was 
entreated  to  come  over  for  shelter,  but  not  arriving, 
servants  were  sent  in  to  seek  her.  A  horrid  sight 
met  them :  the  hapless  lady  lay  on  the  floor  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  dead,  and  mutilated  in  a  way  that 
the  pen  refuses  to  describe.  The  noises  and 
flames  increased ;  eight  or  ten  flaming  bungalows 
were  in  sight  at  once;  and  many  a  struggle 
took  place  between  the  captain's  servants  and 
the  mutineers,  during  which  it  was  quite  un- 
certain whether  one  more  burning,  one  more 
massacre,  would  ensue.  Troopers  rushed  into 
the  bungalow,  endeavouring  to  fire  it;  while 
others,  with  a  lingering  aficction  towards  the 
family  of  their  officer,  prevented  them.  The 
husband  arrived,  in  speechless  agony  concerning 
the  safety  of  those  dear  to  him.  Wrapped  in 
black  stable-blankets,  to  hide  their  light  dresses, 
all  left  the  house  amid  a  glare  of  flame  firom 
neighbouring  buildings,  and  hid  under  trees  in 
the  garden;  whence  they  sped  to  a  small  ruin 
near  at  hand,  where,  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  they  crouched  listening  to  the  noises 
without.  Bands  of  armed  men  passed  in  and  out . 
of  the  bungalow  compound  during  the  night,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  prosecuting  a  search, 
by  an  assumnce  from  the  domestics  that  the 
officcr^s  family  had  effected  their  escape.  When 
morning  came,  the  (now)  houseless  Europeans,  with 
about  twenty  troopers  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  last — though  agitated  by  strange  waverings 
and  irresolution — ^left  the  place,  taking  with  them 
such  few  clothes  and  trinkets  as  could  be  hastily 
collected,  and  started  off  for  the  Carabiniers'  lines, 
passing  on  their  way  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
many  bungalows  and  public  buildings. 

Howsoever  the  narratives  might  vary  in  details, 
in  substance  they  were  all  alike ;  they  spoke  of  a 
night  of  burning,  slaughter,  and  dismay.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  bungalow,  the  European  inhabit- 
ants of  which  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  to  the 
English  lines,  there  was  murder  perpetrated.  The 
escape  of  Mr  Greathed,  civil  commissioner  for 
Meerut,  was  a  narrow  one.  His  house — flat-roofed, 
as  it  fortunately  happened — ^was  one  of  the  first 
attacked  by  the  mutineers :  at  the  first  alarm,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Greathed  fled  to  the  roof;  thither,  on  the 
least  intimation  from  any  of  the  servants,  the  mis- 
creants would  have  followed  them ;  but  the  servants 
persisted  that  the  family  had  departed;  and  the 
assailants,  after  searching  every  room  in  the  house, 
took  their  departure.  One  officer  after  another, 
as  he  rushed  from  his  bungalow  to  call  his  men 
back  to  their  allegiance,  was  shot  down;  and  wher- 
ever the  mutineers  and  their  ruffian  companions 
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brought  murder  into  a  house,  tiiey  mingled  with 
the  murder  a  d^ee  of  barbarity  quite  appalling 
and  unexpected.  There  were  a  few  Europeans 
in  the  town  and  vicinity  not  connected  with  the 
military  department;  and  these,  unless  they  effected 
their  escape,  were  treated  like  ihe  rest ;  rank,  age, 
and  sex  were  equally  disregarded— or,  if  sex  made 
any  difference,  women,  gentle  English  women, 
were  treated  more  ruthlessly  than  men.  An  officer 
of  the  20th,  living  in  his  bungalow  with  his  wife 
and  two  cMdreu,  was  sought  out  by  the  ruffians : 
the  £ftther  and  motiier  were  killed ;  but  a  faithful 
ayah  snatched  up  the  two  children  and  carried 
them  off  to  a  place  of  safety — ^the  poor  innocents 
never  again  saw  tiieir  parents  alive.  An  English 
sergeant  was  living  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  cantonment ;  he  and 
three  of  his  htUe  ones  were  massacred  in  a  way 
that  must  fpr  very  shame  be  left  untold :  the 
mother,  with  the  other  three,  all  bleeding  and 
mutilated,  managed  to  crawl  to  the  European  lines 
about  midnight 

With  what  inexpressible  astonishment  were  the 
narratives  of  these  deeds  heard  and  perused!  Men 
who  had  been  in  India,  or  were  familiar  with 
Indian  afibirs,  knew  that  the  sepoys  had  before 
risen  in  mutiny,  and  had  shot  tiioir  officers ;  but  it 
was  something  strange  to  them,  a  terrible  novelty, 
that  tender  women  and  little  children— injuring 
none,  and  throwing  a  halo  of  refinement  around 
all— should  be  so  vilely  treated  as  to  render  death 
a  relief.  The  contrast  to  all  that  was  considered 
characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  was  so  great,  that  to 
this  day  it  remains  to  many  an  Indian  veteran  a 
horrid  enigma— a  mystery  insoluble  even  if  his 
heart-sickness  would  lead  him  to  ihe  attempt.  Be 
it  remembered  that  for  a  whole  century  the  natives 
had  been  largely  trusted  in  the  relations  of  social 
life ;  and  had  well  justified  that  trust  Many  an 
English  lady  (it  has  been  observed  by  an  eloquent 
reviewer,  whose  words  we  have  before  quoted)  has 
travelled  firom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
-'-along  desert  roads,  tiirough  thick  jungles,  or  on 
vast  solitary  rivers — ^miles  and  miles  away  fh>m 
the  companionship  of  white  men,  without  ttie 
slightest  anxiety.  Her  native  servants,  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos,  were  her  protectors;  and 
she  was  as  safe  in  such  custody  as  in  an  Englisli 
home.  Her  slightest  caprice  was  as  a  law  to  her 
attendants.  These  swarthy  bearded  men,  ready  at 
her  beck,  ever  treated  her  with  the  most  dehcate 
respect)  ever  appeared  to  bear  about  with  them  a 
chivahous  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  charge. 
Not  a  word  or  a  gesture  ever  alarmed  her  modesty 
or  excited  her  fear  ;  and  her  husband,  fkther, 
brother  never  hesitated  to  confide  her  to  such 
guardianship.  It  was  in  the  year  1857  that  the 
charm  of  this  delicate  fideUty  was  first  broken ; 
and  broken  so  appallingly,  that  men  were  long 
incredulous  that  such  things  could  be. 

But  the  children,  the  sabred  and  mangled  little 
ones— that  these  could  be  to  treated  by  the  same 
natives,  was  more  astounding  to  the  Anglo-Indians 


than  even  the  treatment  of  the  women.  *  Fe^ 
of  our  countrymen  have  ever  returned  froi 
India  without  deploring  tiie  loss  of  their  natlT 
servants.  In  tiie  nursery  they  are,  perhaps,  mor 
missed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  establishmen 
There  are,  doubtless,  hundreds  of  English  parenl 
in  this  country  who  remember  with  feelings  ( 
kindliness  and  gratitude  the  nusety  bearers,  c 
male  nurses,  who  attended  their  children.  Th 
patience,  the  gentleness,  the  tenderness  with  whic 
these  white-robed  swarthy  Indians  attend  th 
httle  children  of  tiieir  European  masters,  surpas 
even  the  love  of  women.  Tou  may  see  that 
sitting  for  hour  after  hour,  with  their  little  it 
fantine  charges,  amusing  them  with  toys,  fannin 
them  when  they  slumber,  brushing  away  the  flie 
or  pacing  the  verandah  with  the  little  ones  i 
their  arms,  droning  the  low  monotonous  lullab 
which  charms  tiiem  to  sleep ;  and  all  this  withou 
a  shadow  on  the  brow,  without  a  gesture  < 
impatience,  without  a  single  petulant  word.  N 
matter  how  peevish,  how  wayward,  how  unreasoi 
able,  how  exacting  the  child  may  be,  the  nativ 
bearer  only  smiles,  shews  his  white  teeth,  o 
shakes  his  black  locks,  giving  back  a  word  c 
endearment  in  reply  to  young  master's  imperioQ 
discontent  In  the  sick-room,  doubly  gentle  an 
doubly  patient,  his  noiseless  ministrations  ar 
continued  through  long  days,  often  through  Ion 
nights,  as  though  hunger  and  weariness  wer 
human  fhiilties  to  be  cast  off  at  such  a  time.  1 
is  little  to  say  that  these  poor  hirelings  often  lov 
their  master's  children  with  greater  tendemes 
than  their  own.  Parted  from  tiieir  little  chargei 
they  may  often  be  seen  weeping  like  children 
themselves ;  and  have  been  known,  in  after-yean 
to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  brave  youn 
ensign  or  the  blooming  maiden  whom  they  one 
dandled  in  their  arms.'  These  men,  it  is  true,  wer 
domestic  servants,  not  sepoys  or  soldiers  fighting  L 
the  army  of  the  Company ;  but  it  is  equally  tru 
that  the  British  officers,  almost  without  exceptior 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  sepoys  who  acted  a 
orderlies  or  servants  to  them  ;  and  that  thos 
orderlies  shewed  themselves  worthy  of  the  trus 
by  their  scrupulous  respect  to  the  ladies  of  eacl 
household,  and  tiieir  tender  affection  for  the  littl 
ones  bom  tmder  the  roof  of  the  bungalow.  Hone 
the  mingled  wonderment  and  grief  when  fiend 
like  cruelties  suddenly  destroyed  the  charm  c 
this  reliance. 

Allowing  the  veil  to  remain,  at  present,  drawi 
over  still  greater  horrors  in  other  places,  it  mus 
be  admitted  that  the  principal  atrocities  at  Mecru 
were  perpetrated  by  the  twelve  hundred  mis 
creants  liberated  f^om  the  jail,  aided  by  th 
general  rabble  of  the  town.  The  native  troop 
had  something  in  tiieir  thoughts  besides  firin 
bungalows  and  murdering  a  few  Europeans ;  the 
had  arranged  some  sort  of  plot  with  the  nativ 
troops  of  Delhi ;  and  ihey  set  out  in  a  body  fo 
that  city  long  before  the  deplorable  transactions  a 
Meerut  had  ceased.  Those  scenes  continued  more  o 
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m  throDghout  tbo  night ;  offioem  and  their  wives, 
itreutfi  and  their  children,  wore  not  relieved  from 
b«  aigony  of  smpense  before  mommg  broke. 
The  Dumber  iQassaered  at  Mecmt  on  this  even- 
Dg  and  night  was  not  bo  lai^ge  as  the  cstcited 
bdiogs  of  the  survivors  led  them  to  imply  ;  but  it 
r«i  largp  to  them;  for  it  told  of  a  whole  cluater 
f  happy  homea  suddenly  broken  np,  of  btmgalowa 
edocied  to  ushes^  of  bleeding  corpses  bronght  in 
«  by  one,  of  children  rendered  fatherless^  of 


property  consumed,  of  hopes  blasted,  of  confidence 
destroyod*  The  European  soldiers,  aa  wiU  presently 
be  seen,  soon  obtained  the  mostory  so  far  as 
Meemt  was  concerned;  but  the  anrviving  women 
and  children  had  still  tn&ny  hours,  many  days,  of 
discomfort  and  misery  to  hear.  The  School  of  In- 
struction near  the  artillery  laboratory  bocamo  the 
place  of  shelter  for  most  of  them ;  and  this  place 
was  much  crowded.  How  mournfully  does  it  tell 
of  largo  famihes  rendered  homeless  to  road  thus: 


Laboratory  ftt  MccnL 


'W«  are  in  a  small  house  at  one  end  of  the  place, 
»hich  consists  of  one  large  room  and  verandah 
I^WM  all  round  ;  and  in  tliis  miserable  shed — for 
ve  can  scarcely  call  it  anything  else — there  arc 
w  leas  than  forty-one  souls* — then  are  named 
tturteen  members  of  one  family,  ten  of  anotbcTj 
^  other  families  of  four  each,  and  two  others 
«f  three  each — 'besides  having  in  our  vcmndali 
Woin  the  post-office,  and  arranging  at  present  a 
nnal!  room  adjoining  the  poat-offico  aa  the  tele* 
piph'^)ffice/  Some  of  the  houseless  officers  and 
fteir  i^miliesi  found  temporary  homes  in  the 
ia]geant3*  rooms  of  the  Euitipean  lines  ;  space 
'vu  found  for  all,  although  amid  much  confusion ; 
■•d  one  of  the  refugees  writes  of  *  a  crowd  of  heip- 
1«  babies*  that  added  to  the  misery  of  the  scene. 
Adverting  to  otherB  like  herself,  she  remarks: 
'  Ladies  who  were  mere  formal  acquaintances  now 
*Ting  eftcfa  other's  hands  with  intense  sympathy; 


what  a  look  there  was  when  we  first  assembled 
here !— all  of  ns  had  stared  death  in  the  face.' 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  question  which  lias 
probably  presented  itself  more  than  once  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  durinf;  the  perusal  of  thc'se 
sad  details— What  were  the  twenty-two  hundred 
European  troops  doing  wliilo  tht?  three  native 
regiments  were  imbuing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  innocent  women  and  children?  Conld 
not  they  have  intcrvcncil  to  [prevent  the  atroci- 
ties? It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  these  fine 
English  troops,  the  Carabiniors  and  COth  lliftcsj 
with  artillery,  were  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the 
rel>els;  and  that,  if  quickly  moved,  they  would 
bavo  been  a  match  for  five  or  ten  times  their 
number.  Whether  or  not  they  iccrc  quickly 
moved,  is  just  tho  question  at  ihsuc.  Major- 
general  Hewett's  dispatch  to  the  adjutant^gencrnl 
thus  describes  the  course  adopted  as  soon  as  the 
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outbreak  became  known  to  him :  *  The  artillery, 
Garabiniers,  and  60th  Rifles  were  got  under  arms ; 
but  by  the  time  we  reached  the  native  infantry 
parade-ground,  it  was  too  dark  to  act  with  efficiency 
in  that  direction  ;  consequently,  the  troops  retired 
to  the  north  of  the  nullah,  so  as  to  cover  the 
barracks  and  oflicers'  lines  of  the  artillery,  Cara- 
biniers,  and  60th  Rifles;  which  were,  with  the 
exception  of  one  house,  preserved ;  though  the 
insurgents — ^for  I  believe  the  mutineers  had  by 
that  time  retired  by  the  AUygurh  and  Delhi  roads 
— burned  the  vacant  Sapper  and  Miner  lines.' 

One  thing  is  quite  certain — the  mutineers  were 
not  pursued:  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  Delhi, 
there  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebelHon  in  a  still 
more  alarming  way.  The  Carabiniers,  it  is  true, 
were  deficient  in  horses  to  join  in  pursuit;  but 
this  might  assuredly  have  been  obviated  by 
precautionary  arrangements  during  the  many 
days  on  which  the  3d  native  cavalry  had  shewn 
symptoms  of  insubordination.  An  officer  of  the 
11th  native  infantry,  who  narrowly  escaped  death 
in  his  gallop  to  the  European  cantonment,  accom- 
panied the  Queen's  regiments  to  the  scene  of 
anarchy;  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  considered 
the  movements  somewhat  tardy.  *It  took  us  a 
long  time,  in  my  opinion,*  he  says,  *  to  get  ready, 
and  it  was  dark  before  the  Carabiniers  were 
prepared  to  start  in  a  body.'  In  the  latitude  of 
Meerut,  we  may  remark,  in  the  second  week  in 
May,  darkness  can  hardly  come  on  until  near 
seven  o'clock,  whereas  the  outbreak  occurred  two 
hours  earlier.  He  continues:  'When  the  Cara- 
biniers were  mounted,  we  rode  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
through  clouds  of  suffocating  dust,  and  darkness, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  along  a  narrow  road 
— not  advancing  in  the  directum  of  the  conflagration^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leaving  it  behind  on  our 
right  rear.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  for  some 
two  or  three  miles,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  when 
suddenly  the  ''half  was  sounded,  and  we  faced 
about,  retracing  our  steps,  and  verging  off  to  our 
left.  Approaching  the  conflagration,  we  debouched 
on  the  left  rear  of  the  native  infantry  lines,  which 
of  couree  were  all  in  a  blaze.  Skirting  along 
behind  these  lines,  we  turned  them  at  the  western 
end,  and  wheeling  up  to  the  left,  came  upon  the 
llth  parade-ground,  where,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
found  the  horse-artillery  and  her  Majesty's  60th 
Rifles.  It  appears  that  the  three  regiments  of 
mutineers  had  by  this  time  commenced  dropping 
off  to  the  westward  to  the  Delhi  road,  for  here 
some  firing  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Rifles ;  and  presently  the  horse-artillery,  coming  to 
the  front  and  unhmbering,  opened  upon  a  copse 
or  wood  in  which  they  had  apparently  found  cover, 
with  heavy  discharges  of  grape  and  canister,  which 
rattled  among  the  trees ;  and  all  was  silent  again. 
The  horse-artillery  now  limbered  up  again,  and 
wheeled  round ;  and  hero  I  joined  them,  having 
lost  the  Carabiniers  in  the  darkness.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  moon  arose.  The  horse-artillery 
column,  with  Rifles  at  its  head,  moving  across  the 


parade-ground,  wo  entered  the  long  street  turning 
from  the  southward  behind  the  light  cavalry  lines. 
There  it  was  th<at  the  extent  and  particulars  of  the 
conflagration  first  became  visible ;  and,  passing  the 
burning  bungalow  of  the  adjutant  of  the  llth 
native  infantry,  we  proceeded  along  the  straight 
road  or  street,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  flaming 
and  crashing  houses  in  all  stages  of  combustion 
and  ruin ;  the  Rifles  occasionally  firing  volleys  as 
we  proceeded.  It  was  by  this  time  past  ten  o'clock ; 
and  having  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  lines,  we 
passed  up  to  the  cast  of  them,  and,  joined  by  the 
Carabiniers  and  Rifles,  bivouacked  for  the  night' 

Collating  various  accounts  of  this  evening's 
events,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  Europeans  were  anything  but  prompt 
Even  if  the  two  regiments  and  the  ai*tillery  could 
not  have  reached  the  scene  of  tumult  before  dark 
— a  supposition  not  at  all  borne  out — still  it  seems 
strange  that  all  should  have  'bivouacked  for  the 
night'  at  the  very  time  when  three  mutinous  native 
regiments  were  on  the  way  to  Delhi.  Hasty 
critics,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  at  once 
condemned  the  military  commander  at  Meerut; 
and  an  ex-govemor-general,  dwelling,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occurrences  in  India, 
spoke  in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  'an  unknown 
man  named  Hewett'  as  one  whose  misconduct  had 
allowed  the  rebel  troops  to  escape  from  Meerut  to 
Delhi.  It  was  hard  for  a  soldier  who  had  served 
for  forty  years  in  India,  without  once  returning 
to  his  native  country,  to  find  contumely  thus 
hurled  at  him;  it  is  one  of  the  bitter  things  to 
which  public  men  are  subjected,  not  only  from 
anonymous  writers,  but  from  other  public  men 
whose  names  carry  authority  with  them.  A  near 
relation  of  the  major-general  afterwards  took 
up  his  defence,  urging  that  it  might  have  been 
unwise  policy  to  send  the  only  European  troops 
in  pursuit  to  Delhi,  at  a  time  when  the  magazines 
and  stores  at  Meerut  required  so  much  attention. 
The  defence  may  possibly  be  insufficient ;  but  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  war  had  shewn  how 
hastily  Lord  Raglan  had  been  accused  of  offences, 
things  committed  and  things  omitted,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  known  not  to  have  been  respon- 
sible; and  this  experience  ought  to  have  suggested 
caution  to  assailants,  especially  remembering  how 
long  a  time  must  often  elapse  between  an  accu- 
sation and  a  refutation,  during  which  time  the 
wound  is  festering.  Declining  years  certainly  did 
not  prevent  the  officer  whose  name  is  now  under 
notice  from  taking  a  part  in  the  operations,  such 
as  they  were,  of  the  English  troops  at  Meerut; 
although  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he  slept  on  the 
ground  among  the  guns,  like  his  men,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  for  fuurteen  consecutive  nights  he  did 
the  same ;  while  for  many  following  weeks  he 
never  doffed  his  regimentals,  except  for  change 
of  apparel,  night  or  day.  Whether  such  details 
are  trivial  or  not,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
accusations.  It  is  only  the  hasty  judgments  of 
those  at  a  distance  that  are  here  commented  on ; 
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le  dissatisfaction  of  tho  Calcutta  authorities  will 
)  adverted  to  in  a  future  page. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Europeans  at  Meerut 
ere  drawn  in  a  forcible  waj  towards  the  inmates 

a  convent  and  school  at  Sirdhana — an  estab- 
hment  remarkable  as  existing  in  that  part  of 
dia.  We  must  go  back  sixty  years  to  understand 
is.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there 
IS  a  Gashmerian  bayadere  or  dancing-girl,  who 
eamo  associated  with  a  German  adventurer, 
d  then,  by  a  course  of  unscrupulous  intrigue 
d  fearless  sanguinary  measures,  obtained  pos- 
non  of  three  considerable  jaghires  or  princi- 
lities  in  the  region  around  and  between  Meerut 
1  Delhi.  These  cities,  as  well  as  Agra  and 
lers  in  the  Doab,  were  at  that  time  in  the 
ods  of  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  Dowlut  Rao 
india.  After  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
i  British  obtaiued  possession  of  the  Doab  in 
}3,  but  awarded  a  petty  sovereignty  to  the 
Dale  arlventurer,  who  became  thenceforth  known 
the  Begum  Sumroo.  She  retained  her  queen- 
m  until  her  death  in  1836,  after  which  the  three 
^ires  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
lis  remarkable  woman,  during  the  later  years  of 
9  life,  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  she 
id  a  spacious  and  handsome  palace  at  Sirdhana, 
xmt  twelve  miles  from  Meerut ;  and  near  it  she 
lilt  a  Catholic  church,  imitative  on  a  small  scale 
f  8t  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  a  beautiful  altar  inlaid 
rith  mosaics  and  precious  stones.  Out  of  twelve 
liOQsand  inhabitants  in  Sirdhana,  about  one- 
BDth  now  profess  themselves  Christians,  having 
nitated  the  begum  in  her  change  of  religion  ; 
indtlicre  is  a  Christian  convent  there,  containing 
i  iramber  of  priests,  nuns,  and  pupils.  When, 
berefore,  the  outrages  occurred  at  Meerut,  appro- 
leosions  naturally  arose  concerning  the  fate  of 
fce  European  women  and  girls  at  this  convent, 
ibont  five  days  after  the  Revolt  commenced, 
imours  came  in  that  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
rent  at  Sirdhana  were  in  peril;  and  it  was 
miy  by  great  exertions  that  the  postmaster  at 
Keenit  was  enabled  to  bring  some  of  them  away. 
i  letter  written  in  reference  to  this  proceeding 
■id :  *  The  poor-  nuns  begged  of  him,  when  he 
ns  coming  away,  to  try  and  send  them  some 
Mp ;  he  tried  all  he  could  to  get  a  guard  to  escort 
tb^  to  this  station,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
festerday  morning  (16th  of  May),  having  given 
H>  the  idea  of  procuring  a  guard  ^m  the  military 
ttithorities,  he  went  round,  and  by  speaking  to 
KMDc  gentlemen,  got  about  fifteen  persons  to  volun- 
ttr  their  services,  to  go  and  rescue  the  poor  nuns 
Qd  children  from  Sirdhana ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
tj  they  succeeded  in  their  charitable  errand 
vithout  any  one  having  been  injured.' 

It  will  he  remembered  that,  during  the  burnings 
im1  murderings  at  Meerut  on  the  evening  of  the 
Otb,  most  of  the  mutineers  of  tho  three  regiments 
tarted  off  to  Delhi.  They  took,  as  was  afterwards 
rand,  the  high  road  from  Meerut,  and  passing  the 
iUages  of  Begumabad,  Moradnuggur,  Furruck- 


nuggur,  and  Shahderuh,  reached  Delhi  early  on 
Monday;  the  infantry  making  forced  marches, 
and  the  cavalry  riding  near  Uiem  for  support. 
Proof  W21S  soon  afibrded  that  the  native  troops 
in  that  city,  or  some  of  them,  had  been  waiting  for 
the  mutineers,  prepared  to  join  them  in  an  organ- 
ised attack  on  the  Europeans.  What  aspect  that 
attack  put  on,  and  what  were  tho  calamities  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  will  be  narrated  in  the  next 
two  chapters. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  Meerut  recovered  its 
tranquillity.  Such  men  of  the  3d,  llth,  and  20th 
regiments  as  remained  faithful — especially  the 
llth,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  a  hundred — 
were  received  at  the  cantonment,  and  their  pre- 
vious insubordination  pardoned  on  account  of 
their  subsequent  fidelity;  but  still  there  were 
many  causes  for  anxiety.  In  the  major-generaVs 
first  report  on  the  disasters,  he  said :  '  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cantonment  and  Zillah  police  have 
desei'ted.'  These  police  or  watchmen  are  referred 
to  by  an  oflScer  familiar  with  the  district,  who 
says :  *  Round  about  Meenit  and  Delhi  there  are 
two  or  three  peculiar  castes  or  tribes,  something 
similar  to  our  gipsies,  only  holding  human  life  at 
less  value,  and  which  in  former  days  gave  constant 
trouble.  Of  late  years,  they  have  lived  in  more 
peace  and  quietness,  contenting  themselves  with 
picking  up  stray  cattle  and  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  them.  They  have  now,  however,  on  the 
earliest  occasion  broken  out  again,  and  have  been 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  depredations.  Skinner's  Hoi-se 
was  originally  raised  to  keep  these  people  in  order, 
about  the  time  of  Lord  Lake;  such  men  have 
hitherto  been  necessary  at  Meerut,  Delhi,  and 
those  parts,  as  watchmen  ;  every  one  was  obliged 
to  keep  one,  to  avoid  being  robbed  to  a  certainty.' 
The  Meerut  inhabitants  had  thus,  in  addition  to 
their  other  troubles,  the  knowledge  that  gangs  of 
desperadoes  would  be  likely  to  acquire  renewed 
audacity  through  the  defection  of  the  native  police. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  dak  communi- 
cations on  many  of  the  roads  were  cut  off,  and  the 
military  commandant  found  much  difficulty  in 
transmitting  intelligence  to  the  seat  of  government. 
Five  days  after  the  great  outbreak,  another  cause 
of  uneasiness  ensued.  Six  companies  of  native 
Sappers  and  Miners  arrived  at  Meerut  from 
Roorkee,  under  their  commander,  Major  Eraser. 
The  place  here  named  is  interesting  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view.  Being  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
elevated  sites  in  the  Doab  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Meerut,  it 
was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  for  operations  on 
the  great  Ganges  Canal,  the  noblest  British  work 
in  India ;  and  here  has  been  made  a  magnificent 
aqueduct  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  arches 
of  fifty  feet  span.  This  aqueduct,  and  the  necessary 
workshops  and  model-rooms  of  the  engineers,  have 
converted  the  place  from  a  small  village  to  a 
considerable  station.  Roorkee  also  contains  an 
establishment  called  the  *Thomason  College,'  for 
affording    instruction    in    civil    engineering    to 
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Earopeans  and  natives.  When  the  native  Sappers 
and  Miners,  about  eight  hundred  strong,  arrived 
at  Meerut  ^m  this  place,  on  the  16th  of  May — 
either  excited  by  the  news  of  the  late  occur- 
rences, or  moved  by  some  other  impulse— they 
suddenly  shot  their  commanding  officer,  and 
made  off  for  the  open  country.  A  force  of  the 
Carabiniers  and  horse-artillery  went  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  shot  down  many;  but  a  greater 
number  escaped,  probably  to  Delhi.  Such  of 
the  companies  as  did  not  attempt  flight  were 
disarmed  and  carefhlly  watched. 

Too  soon,  alas!  did  the  Europeans  at  Meerut 
know  that  atrocities  were  being  committed  at 
Delhi.  By  twos  and  threes  did  fugitives  come  in, 
glad  to  sacrifice  all  else  for  the  sake  of  very  life. 
Now  several  officers  of  ihe  38th  native  regiment ; 
now  a  merchant  and  his  fkmily ;  now  officers  of 
the  74th  and  their  families ;  now  civil  servants 
of  the  Company;  now  officers  of  the  54th— all 


toil-worn,  dirty,  ragged,  hungered,  weighed  down 
by  the  miseries  of  their  forty  miles'  flight  ft'om 
brutal  assailants :  women,  as  is  usual  with  English- 
women, bearing  their  share  of  these  miseries 
with  the  truest  heroism.  All  was  doubt  as  to  the 
occurrences  in  other  quarters ;  d&ks  were  cut  off, 
telegraphic  wires  were  sevenxi;  the  wishes  and 
orders  of  the  governor-general  at  one  place,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  at  another,  could  not  yet 
be  known.  On  tiie  night  of  the  outbreak,  two 
Europeans  had  endeavoured  to  travel  by  d&k  from 
Meerut  to  Delhi;  they  encountered  the  rebels, 
and  were  murdered ;  and  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  indications,  afterwards  abundant  enough, 
that  the  roads  were  no  longer  safe.  All  that  was 
certain  was,  that  a  sudden  social  earthquake  had 
overturned  the  homes  of  families  distant  nine 
hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  bringing  death  to 
many,  mourning  and  loss  to  others,  distrust  and 
anxiety  to  all. 


D&k  Runner. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


DELHI,  THE  CENTRE  OF  INDIAN  NATIONALITY, 


HE  coarse  of  this  narrative  now 
requires  that  attention — more 
particular  than  will  be  required 
in  relation  to  other  cities  in  India 
— should  be  bestowed  on  the 
world-renowned  Delhi,  the  great 
focus  of  all  that  can  be  called  truly 
national  in  that  vast  country.  Three 
regiments  fled  from  Meerut  to  Delhi, 
and  there  found  other  regiments 
ready  to  join  them  in  scenes  of  revolt 
and  violence,  of  spoliation  and  murder ; 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  what 
owed,  to  know  why  Delhi  is  regarded  in  a 
uliar  light  by  the  natives :  why  a  successful 
stance  to  British  rule  was,  and  must  long 
tinuc  to  be,  more  serious  in  that  locahty  than 
wy  other  part  of  the  East.  Not  only  ought  the 
ition  of  the  city,  considered  as  the  residence 
a  hundred  and  si;cty  thousand  Mohammedans 
I  Hindoos,  to  be  rendered  familiar ;  but  the 
der  should  know  how  it  has  happened  that  the 
ereign  of  that  city  has,  for  eight  or  nine 
idred  years,  been  regarded  in  a  peculiar  sense 
he  autocrat  of  Hindostan,  the  one  man  before 
om  millions  of  natives  have  been  wont  to 
id  the  knee^  or  rather  to  lie  prostrate  in  abject 
mission. 

^hat  India  was  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ssolmans,  need  not  bo  told  here  at  any 
jth.  We  know,  in  truth,  very  little  on 
t  matter.  It  was  from  the  days  of  the  first 
slem  conqueror  that  the  greatness  of  Delhi 
;an.  Long  before  the  Christian  era,  Arab 
rchants  brought  rich  spiceries  from  Sinde  and 
Ubar,  and  sold  them  to  Phoenician  merchants, 
0  conveyed  them  on  laden  camels  by  way  of 
:ni  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Other 
lions  of  Indian  merchandise  were  carried  up 
'  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  to  a 
nt  whence  they  were  transported  westward 
Aleppo  or  Antioch— a  route  almost  iden- 
^  with  that  advocated  in  the  present  day 
a  Euphrates  railway  and  a  Euphrates  tele- 
#.  nie  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge 
Indian  commodities  through  the  Phoenicians: 
ule  their  information  concerning  the  country 


itself  was  obtained  from  the  Persians,  who  at  one 
time  held  sway  as  far  as  the  Indus.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India,  about 
326  B.C.,  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  personal  know- 
ledge  of  this  wonderful  land ;  and  many  successors 
of  the  great  Macedonian  added  to  the  then  existing 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  tribes,  the 
productions,  the  customs  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Indus.  Consequent  on  those  discoveries,  the 
merchants  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Alexandria 
gradually  obtained  a  command  of  the  trade  with 
India:  bringing  the  rich  produce  of  the  East  by 
ship  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  trans- 
porting it  overland  to  Alexandria.  The  commo- 
dities thus  imported  were  chiefly  precious  stones, 
spices,  perfumes,  and  silks;  and  during  some 
centuries  the  Roman  Empire  was  drained  of  much 
specie  to  pay  for  these  imports.  Alexandrians 
were  the  principal  merchants  who  furnished  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  Indian  articles  till  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498.  The  western 
nations  of  Asia,  however,  continued  to  be  supplied 
principally  by  the  merchants  of  Basra  or  Bussorah, 
a  very  flourishing  commercial  city  near  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  empties  itself  into  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  there  was  also  an  extensive 
caravan -trade  from  Northern  India  through 
Northern  Persia  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  towards  India, 
followed  by  the  settlement  of  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  traders  on  the  coast,  and  ultimately  by  the 
wonderful  rise  of  British  power  in  those  regions 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

But  although  trading  instincts  thus  laid  India 
open  to  the  commercial  dealings  of  merchants, 
and  to  the  cupidity  of  European  princes,  it  was 
not  until  modem  erudition  had  been  applied  to 
the  subject  that  the  true  history  of  the  land  of 
the  Hindoos  became  at  all  known.  Scholars 
found,  when  they  had  mastered  the  Sanscrit  or 
sacred  language  of  that  people,  that  a  wonderfdl 
mine  of  information  was  thrown  open  to  them. 
They  ascertained  that  the  nation,  whatever  it  may 
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have  been  called,  from  which  the  genuine  Hindoos 
arc  descended,  must  at  some  period  have  inhabited 
the  ccntitd  plains  of  Asia,  whence  they  migrated 
into  the  northern  parts  of  India;  that  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
great  and  powerful  empires  existed  in  Hindostan, 
which  made  considerable  progress  in  knowledge, 
civilisation,  and  literature;  that  Southern  India, 
or  the  Deccan,  was  conquered  and  peopled  by  the 
Hindoos  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest ;  that 
Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
was  overruled  and  diiven  out  by  Brahminism  or 
Hindooism  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ;  and 
that  for  five  centuries  longer,  the  Hindoos  were 
the  true  rulers  of  this  much-coveted  land. 

It  was,  however,  as  has  been  already  implied, 
only  with  the  arrival  of  the  Mohammedans  that 
the  course  of  Indian  history  took  that  turn  which 
is  now  interesting  to  us,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  Delhi. 

The  year  1000  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  a  Tatar  sovereign 
who  held  sway  among  the  chieftains  of  Afghanistan. 
He  defeated  the  rajah  of  Lahore  at  Peshawur; 
then  penetrated  beyond  the  Sutlej ;  and  returned 
laden  with  spoil.  In  a  second  expedition  he  con- 
quered Moultan ;  in  a  third,  he  reconquered  the 
same  city  after  a  revolt.  A  fourth  expedition  found 
Mahmoud  opposed  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Northern  India,  who,  seeing  a  com- 
mon danger,  resolved  to  unite  for  a  common  cause ; 
they  were  rapidly  gaining  an  advantage  over  him, 
when  the  sudden  fright  of  an  elephant  induced 
a  panic  in  the  Hindoo  army,  and  left  the  victory 
to  Mahmoud,  who  returned  to  Ghiznee  still  more 
richly  laden  with  booty  than  ever.  For  a  time, 
the  Hindoo  king  who  reigned  over  the  region  of 
which  Delhi  was  the  chief  city,  managed  to  ward 
off  the  hostility  of  the  great  invader ;  but  taking 
offence  at  a  departure  from  neutmlity  during  one 
of  the  later  expeditions,  Mahmoud  captured  that 
city,  and  returned  to  Ghiznee  with  forty  thousand 
prisoners.  For  thirty  years  did  these  raids  and 
spoliations  continue.  The  most  celebrated  next  to 
that  which  resulted  in  the  sack  of  Delhi,  was  the 
expedition  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth  in  Gujerat :  a  temple 
which,  if  native  annals  are  to  be  believed,  had 
fifty  thousand  worshippers,  and  was  endowed  with 
a  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages ;  which  had 
two  thousand  Brahmins  officiating  as  priests, 
five  hundred  daughters  of  noble  Hindoos  as 
dancing-girls,  three  hundred  musicians;  and  the 
sandal-wood  gates  of  which  were  the  theme  of 
magniloquence  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
governor-general     eight     centuries    afterwards.* 

•When  General  Nott  returned  to  India  after  bis  Tictorlous 
campaiirn  in  Afghanistan  in  1843,  ho  bruujjht  away  with  him  tlie 
gates  of  Somnauth,  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  had 
remained  at  Ghianee  since  the  days  of  Mahmoud.  This  and 
other  trophies  gave  occasion  to  an  address  from  Lord-Klien- 
borough  to  the  native  princes  of  India,  conceived  in  somewhat 
bombastic  language,  in  which  the  recapture  of  the  gates  was 
cliaracterised  as  an  achievement  'avenging;  the  insult  of  eight 
hundred  years.'     The  chielb  and  princes  of  Birhind,  R«Jwarra, 


Mahmoud  broke  all  the  idols,  and  carried  off 
countless  treasures  to  Ghiznee. 

From  that  time  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
British  power,  the  Mohammedans  never  lost  their 
hold  upon  India,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
shaken  by  occasional  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  nor  did  tliey  ever  cease  to  regard  Delhi 
as  the  chief  Indian  city.  Although  Mahmoud 
made  twelve  expeditions  across  the  Indus,  the 
object  was  mainly  booty,  rather  than  permanent 
settlement  His  successors,  however,  established 
a  regular  government  in  the  Punjaub,  and  in  the 
region  thence  eastward  to  Delhi.  The  Ghiznee 
dynasty  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  year  1184,  when 
it  was  overcome  by  the  Seljuks;  and  in  1193 
Delhi  was  formally  appointed  capital  of  the 
Moslem  sovereigns  of  India.  After  a  succession  of 
rebellions  and  murders,  exhibiting  all  the  hideous 
features  of  Oriental  politics,  the  Seljuk  dynasty 
fell  to  pieces  in  the  year  1289.  Then  arose  a  third 
Mohammedan  dynasty,  that  of  the  Afghans  or 
Patans,  who  came  like  all  the  other  conquerors  of 
India  from  the  north-west,  and  who  like  tliem 
coveted  Delhi  as  their  capital.  For  about  a  cen- 
tury did  these  Patan  emperors  reign,  continually 
struggling  against  Hindoo  rajahs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mussulman  adventurers  on  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  year  1398  that  Tamerlane — 
familiar  to  all  school-boys  in  England  by  'the 
famous  name  of  Tim  our  the  Tatar — first  set  foot 
in  India,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty.  Properly  speaking,  he  was  not  a  true 
Mogul,  but  belonged  to  the  rival  Tatar  nation  of 
Turcomans ;  nevertheless  the  lino  of  emperors  to 
which  he  gave  origin  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Mogul  dynasty.  He  was  a  ruthless  con- 
queror, who,  having  ravaged  all  Central  Asia 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  turned 
his  attention  towards  India.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  at  Attock,  went  to  Moultan,  and  extended 
his  march  to  Delhi,  wading  thi*ough  Hindoo  blood, 
which  he  shed  without  resistance  and  almost 
without  cause.  The  native  annalists  record  how 
he  put  a  hundred  thousand  beings  to  death  in  the 
great  city ;  how  he  caused  himself  to  bo  pro- 
claimed Emperor  or  Great  Mogul  of  India ;  how 
he  departed  suddenly  to  end  his  days  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indus ;  and  how  Delhi  mourned 
for  many  a  year  over  its  miseries.  No  pen  can 
describe  what  India  suffered  during  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter,  with  a  Mogul  emperor  at 
Delhi,  constantly  fighting  with  the  Mohammedan 
chieftains  who  resisted  his  authority. 

The  long  but  often  broken  lino  of  wretched 
despots  need  not  be  enumerated  here :  a  few  land- 
marks of  great  names — Baber,  Akbar,  Jehanghirc, 

Ma1wah,and  GtOerat,  were  enjoined  to  transmit,  'with  all  honour,* 
the  gates  to  Somnauth.  The  address  was  much  ridiculed  in 
England;  but  those  on  the  spot  believed  it  to  be  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  natives.  The  home  government,  hoiT' 
ever,  would  not  permit  the  gates— even  if  the  genuine  sundal-wood 
originals,  which  is  not  free  from  doubt— to  bo  sent  to  tho  stilt- 
existing  temple  of  Somnauth ;  they  considered  such  an  act  wonl4 
identifjr  the  Company  injuriously  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  religionifltB  in  India,  and  deeply  offend  the  other. 
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Sbftbjehan,  Aurungzcbe,  Nadir  Shah— will  famish 
aU  that  is  needful  for  our  present  purpose. 

Babcr— or,  in  more  majestic  form,  Zahlreddin 
Mohammed  Baber— a  descendant  of  Tamerlane, 
WIS  the  first  really  great  Mohammedan  emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  first  Mogul  who  regarded  his  subjects 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prey  to  be  spoliated. 
Ceotering  bis  power  at  Delhi,  he  extended  it 
ostward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gauges  ;  «ind 
ilthough,  in  his  shoit  reign  of  four  ycai*s,  from 
1^6  to  1530,  constantly  engaged  in  military 
expeditions,  ho  nevertheless  found  time  to  culti- 
rate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  attend  to  whatever 
appeared  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Us  empire.  In  blood-shedding,  he  was  scarcely 
nrpasscd  by  his  predecessor  Tamerlane:  indeed 
this  was  a  propensity  among  all  the  Tatar  chief- 
tuns  of  those  times.  When  liis  warlike  and  angry 
passions  were  not  excited,  Baber  could,  however, 
come  forth  in  a  very  different  light,  as  a  kind  and 
fn^iving  man,  one  fond  of  friends  and  friendship, 
iml  not  without  a  tinge  of  poetry  in  his  tastes.  Uo 
was  a  man  of  business,  who  attended  personally 
to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  passed  fewer 
hours  in  sensual  idleness  than  is  customary  with 
ozkut'U  princes.  With  the  Hindoos  he  had  little 
tnmble ;  their  national  character  was  by  this  time 
nrach  broken ;  the  rapid  succession  of  reigniug 
fiunilics  had  inured  them  to  change ;  and  they  had 
imbibed  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay  from 
the  atrocities  to  which  the  various  Moslem  con- 
querors had  subjected  them.  When  opposition  to 
his  progress  had  once  ceased  in  India,  he  became 
an  altered  man.  He  made  or  improved  roads ; 
established  serais  or  resting-]>laces  for  travellers  at 
nitable  distances;  caused  the  land  to  be  measured, 
in  order  to  fix  taxation  by  equitable  adjustment ; 
planted  ganlens,  and  introduced  many  trees  and 
plants  until  then  unknown  in  India  ;  established  a 
regular  post  from  Agra,  through  Delhi,  Lahore, 
and  Peshawur,  to  Cabool;  and  wrought  many 
mprovements  in  the  city  of  Delhi. 

Akbar,  unquestionably  the  wisest  and  greatest 
priuce  who  ever  ruled  India — a  prince  who  was 
really  a  benefactor  to  his  people — was  the  grandson 
of  Baber.  Becoming  emperor  of  Delhi  in  1556,  he 
established  the  Mogul  dynasty  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  it  had  before  occupied.  The  native  Hindoos 
wjoTcd,  under  him,  greater  prosi)erity  than  they 
had  ever  experienced  since  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Mohammedans.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
ipirit  of  toleration  and  a  love  of  justice ;  and  the 
Dwmory  of  his  virtues  is  to  this  day  trcasuixxl  up 
^  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  the  Mussulmans  of 
India.  As  the  worshippers  of  Islam  had,  by  the 
June  of  Ak1>ar,  fallen  out  much  among  themselves, 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  the  Mogul  Moslems  of 
India  gradually  became  weaned  from  8}'mpathy 
^  the  rest,  and  prepared  for  more  thorough  amal- 
gunation  with  the  Hindoos  than  had  ever  before 
Iwen  possible.  If  not  an  amalgamation  by  family 
^  it  waa  at  least  an  incorporation  by  civil  and 
social  Qsagei ;  and  thus  it  is  that  from  the  time  of 


Akbar  may  be  dated  the  remarkable  mixture  of 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  in  so  many  towns  of 
India.  Ambitious  chieftains  might  continue  to 
struggle  for  supremacy ;  but  the  populace  of  the 
two  religions  began  to  wish  rather  to  trade  together 
than  to  exterminate  each  other.  Akbar  had  the 
genius  to  see  the  full  force  of  this  tendency,  and 
tiie  honesty  to  encourage  it.  Ho  never  crushed 
those  whom  he  conquered ;  but  invited  all  alike, 
Hindoos  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  to  settle  down 
as  peaceful  citizens,  assured  that  they  would  receive 
equal  justice  from  him  regardless  of  their  religious 
diftcronces.  He  placed  natives  of  both  races  in 
offices  of  trust ;  he  abolished  the  capitation-tax  on 
infidels ;  he  forbade  the  degradation  of  war-prison- 
ers to  the  position  of  slaves ;  he  abrogated  such  of 
the  Hindoo  laws  as  were  most  repulsive  to  reason 
or  humanity,  without  being  vital  parts  of  their 
religion ;  he  discouraged  fanaticism  among  those 
of  his  own  faith ;  he  encouraged  trade  anc^  com- 
merce ;  he  reduced  taxation  ;  and  he  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  mildness  of  his  character,  his  strict 
impartiality  to  the  different  classes  of  his  subjects, 
the  magnanimity  which  he  shewed  to  his  enemies, 
and  his  great  pci-sonal  courage  arc  mentioned  with 
pi*aiso  even  by  the  Jesuits,  who  visited  India 
during  his  reign.  Well  did  this  eminent  man, 
during  his  long  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  deserve 
the  title  of  Akbar  the  Great ;  and  natural  was  it 
that  his  subjects  should  look  up  with  reverence  to 
Delhi,  the  centre  and  seat  of  his  empire.  His 
reign,  both  in  its  beginning  and  its  end,  was 
almost  exactly  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England. 

Jehanghire,  a  far  inferior  prince  to  Akbar, 
succeeded  him  in  1605,  and  soon  became  involved 
in  troubles.  The  Uzbeks  obtained  possession  of 
his  dominions  in  Cabool ;  the  King  of  Persia  took 
Candahar  from  him;  the  Afghans  revolted  from 
his  rule ;  the  Hindoo  Rajpoots  commenced  their 
struggles  for  independence;  and,  at  a  later 
date,  his  son  Shahjehan  rebelled  against  him. 
Nevertheless,  Jehanghire,  judged  by  an  oriental 
standard,  was  not  a  bad  iiiler  of  Hindostan.  Tho 
country  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  under 
him  ;  literature  was  extensively  cultivated  ;  many 
new  cities  were  built ;  the  Hindoo  religion  experi- 
enced even  greater  toleration  than  in  the  reign 
of  Akbar;  and  he  gave  a  courteous  reception 
to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  sent  on  an  embassy  from 
England  to  the  Great  Mogul.  lie  was,  however,  a 
strange  being.  In  a  fit  of  anger  against  certain 
rebels,  he  caused  several  hundreds  of  them  to  be 
impaled,  and  j»laced  in  a  row  leading  out  of  the 
Lahore  gate  at  Delhi;  and  he  himself  rode  past 
them  on  an  elephant,  *  to  receive  the  obeisance  of 
his  friends.*  His  native  ferocity  also  shone  out,  in 
his  causing  one  of  his  principal  councillors  to  be 
sewed  up  in  the  hide  of  a  newly  flayed  ox,  and 
thrown  into  the  street ;  the  hide,  shrinking  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  compressed  him  to  death ;  but  as 
the  compression  came  too  soon  to  satisfy  the  savage 
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feelings  of  the  monarch,  he  caused  the  next  victim, 
-when  similarly  incased,  to  he  sprinkled  with  water 
occasionally,  to  prolong  the  torture.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  circumstances  in  the  career  of 
Jchanghire  was  the  influence  gradually  acquired 
over  him  by  his  Sultaness  Nurmahal,  the  Might 
of  the  palace,*  whose  name  became  changed  to 
Nurjehan,  the  '  light  of  the  world ; '  her  exquisite 
beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  won  the  love  of 
the  monarch ;  and  as  she  was  in  mind  and  heart 
far  his  superior,  her  power  over  him  was  often 
exerted  for  good  purposes. 

Shahjehan,  an  ungrateM  son  to  Jehanghire, 
was  destined  to  be,  in  turn,  the  victim  of  his  own 
son  Aurungzebe.  He  was  an  emperor  fh)m  1627 
to  1659,  and  then  a  miserable  uncrowned  captive 
for  seven  years  longer.  He  attacked  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  whose  dominions  or  wealth  he 
coveted ;  and  blinded  or  murdered  all  his  rela- 
tions yfhoBo  ambition  he  dreaded.  And  yet,  amid 
his  atrocities,  he  was  a  man  of  much  ability. 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  cities,  benefited  by  his  rule. 
The  internal  government  of  his  kingdom  was  very 
complete.  The  great  mosque  at  Delhi,  and  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  which  roso  at  his  command, 
are,  to  this  day,  objects  of  admiration  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Though  it  may,  to  English  minds,  have 
been  a  waste  of  public  money  to  spend  six  millions 
sterling  on  the  for-£Etmed  peacock's  throne ;  yet,  as 
all  his  establishments  were  formed  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  and  as  numerous  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Empire  vied  with  the 
splendour  of  Delhi  and  Agra— there  is  evidence 
that  the  Mogul  and  his  dominions  must  have 
owned  vast  wealth.  He  possessed  both  taste  and 
financial  tact;  and  thus,  with  all  his  atrocities, 
Shahjehan  left  behind  him  a  fiill  treasury  and 
a  splendid  and  prosperous  empire. 

Aurungzebe,  the  last  Mogul  who  maintained 
the  real  greatness  of  the  native  court  of  Delhi, 
became  emperor  in  1659,  by  an  act  of  violence 
against  his  royal  parent  He  captured  the  cities 
of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Golconda,  and  e5c- 
tend^  his  dominions  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the 
Camatic.  There  were,  however,  the  germs  of 
mischief  perceptible  in  his  reign:  the  warlike 
Hindoo  tribe  of  Mahrattas  rose  into  note;  and 
though  they  were  frequently  defeated  in  the  plains 
by  the  troops  of  Aurungzebe,  he  wjis  unable  to 
subdue  the  country  inhabited  by  these  moun- 
taineers. Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  gradually  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
Deccan ;  he  died  in  1682,  and  his  son,  Sambajce, 
was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689 ; 
but  the  Mogul  emperors  of  the  north  could  never 
afterwards  wholly  subdue  the  Mahratta  rajah  of 
the  south.  Aurungzebe  was  illiberal  towards  his 
Hindoo  subjects;  and  this  circumstance  threw 
them  into  closer  sympathy  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  produced  with  the  rude  Mahratta 
mountaineers.  Ho  was  not  without  ability ;  but 
he  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  justice  to 
maintain  his  wide-spreading  empire  in  a  state  of 


greatness;  and  when  he  died  in  1707,  he  left 
the  Mogul  power  at  Delhi  much  weaker  than  he 
found  it  at  the  period  of  his  seizure  of  the 
crown. 

Nadir  Shah,  although  never  emperor  of  Delhi, 
must  be  named  here  as  one  who  contributed  to 
the  crumbling  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  This  man, 
one  of  the  grand  barbarians  whom  Central  Asia 
has  60  often  sent  forth,  was  the  son  of  a  sheep-skin 
cap-maker.  He  became  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  then 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  then  governor  of 
Khorassan ;  then  Shah  of  Persia ;  then  a  formid- 
able opponent  of  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans; 
and  then  a  scourge  to  India.  While  devastating 
Afghanistan  in  1738,  he  required  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  that  none  of  the  Afghans  should  find  shelter 
in  his  (the  Mogul's)  dominions ;  but  as  no  attention 
was  paid  to  his  demands,  he  marched  into  Hin- 
doetan  in  the  following  year,  and  entered  Delhi 
with  an  enormous  army  on  the  8th  of  March.  He 
seized  the  whole  of  the  vast  treasures  which  had 
been  amassed  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries 
by  the  Mogul  monarchs.  The  citizens  not  being 
so  submissive  as  he  wished,  he  ordered  a  general 
massacre.  His  commands  were  only  too  well 
obeyed ;  for,  from  sunrise  till  noon,  the  inhabitant! 
were  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age.  At  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
emperor.  Nadir  ordered  the  butchery  to  be  stopped. 
Where  the  estimates  of  human  beings  murdered 
varies  fh)m  8000  to  150,000,  it  is  clear  that  no 
trustworthy  data  arc  obtainable ;  but  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  Delhi  suffered  immensely,  both  in  itf 
population  and  its  wealth.  The  ruthless  despoiler 
not  only  refhdned  from  claiming  the  crown  of 
Hindostan,  but  he  did  not  make  any  conquests 
whatever :  he  came  simply  as  a  Shah  of  Persia  on 
an  errand  of  vengeance ;  he  remained  two  months 
at  Delhi;  and  then  departed  westward,  carrying 
with  him  treasures  that  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  fh)m  thirty  to  seventy  millions 
sterling. 

The  Delhi  monarchs  no  longer  need  or  deserve 
our  attention ;  they  had  fallen .  fh)m  their  high 
estate,  and  were  forced  to  struggle  constantly  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  authority.  A  number 
of  obscure  names  meet  our  view  after  the  time  of 
Aurungzebe — Shah  Alum,  Moez-Eddin,  Purrucksir, 
Mohanmied  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  Alumghir,  and 
Shah  Alum  II.:  each  more  powerless  than 
the  preceding.  Now  thoy  were  attacked  by  the 
warhko  Mahrattas ;  now  by  the  Rajpoots,  a  mili- 
tary Hindoo  tribe  which  had  never  been  wholly 
subdued  by  the  Moslems ;  now  by  the  Sikhi^ 
a  kind  of  Hindoo  dissenters,  brave  and  independ- 
ent in  their  bearing;  now  by  the  Rohillas,  an 
Afghan  race,  who  effected  a  settlement  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi;  now  by  many  of  the 
Mohanmiedan  nawabs  or  viceroys,  who,  like  other 
Asiatic  viceroys  in  parallel  circumstances,  wero 
willing  to  rise  on  the  fiill  of  their  masters ;  now  by 
the  competing  sons  and  nephews  who  surrounded 
every  emperor ;  and  now— more  striking  in  its 
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seqnenceB  than  all  the  rail— by  the   erer- 
roaehing  BritiBh. 

reftftheleoi  amid  aU  this  decadence  of  Mogul 
rer,  the  nativee  of  Hindostan  never  ceased  to 
I  ttp  to  the  emperor  ai  the  centre  of  power,  to 
hi  as  the  centre  of  nationality.  Their  traditions 
I  them  of  Mahmond,  of  Tamerhine,  of  Baber,  of 
great  Akbari  of  Jehanghire^  of  Bliahjehan,  of 
nmgaehat  ai^  although  ruthlesB  barbarities 
e  onmeetad  with  the  names  of  many  of  these 
n^  tfaara  was  itiU  a  grandenr  that  impressed 
imagtnatton*  The  Hindoos,  it  is  tme,  had  theh^ 
«d  acfletatiotMi  connected  with  Benares  rather 
a  witti  Delhi  I  but  their  distinct  nationality 
been  almost  stamped  ont  of  them  during  eight 
taiiea  of  Mohammedan  supremacy ;  and  they, 
!  tha  real|  held  in  reverence  the  dty  where  the 
ooek*8  throne  had  glittered  on  the  world. 
\j  what  strange  steps  the  descendants  of  the 
al  Mognl  became  pensioners  of  the  East  India 
opatiy,  will  be  explained  presently ;  but  it  will 
veil  first  to  describe  Delhi  itself. 
liie  flir-fiimed  city  is  situated  on  the   river 

about  five  hundred  miles  by  road  above 
where  the  Jumna   fiows    into   the 

and  nine  hundred  by  road  from  Cal- 
tik  tn  the  opposite  direction,  JkHhi  is  nearly 
r  httndrcd  miles  from  Lahore^  and  six  or 
m  hundred  firom  Feshawur-HM)  great  are 
»  distances  between  the  chief  towns  in  India : 
tSMiB  Uiat  terribly  hamper  the  operations 
a  BHUsh  army  during  any  sudden  emer- 
Kji  Btriking  as  Delhi  may  be,  it  presents  but 
Gitet  approach  in  splendour  to  the  city  of  past 
jtf  the  home  of  the  grand  old  Moguls.  Of  the 
^aal  Delhi,  the  natives  give  the  most  extrava- 
Bt  icoount ;  they  even  run  back  to  a  period 
rea  tllousand  years  before  Uie  Christian  era  for 
iMMlation.  All  that  is  certain,  however,  is, 
It  balarpiit  or  Indraprestha,  the  name  of  the 
i  ctlyi  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  kingdom 
dsr  a  n\|ah|  long  before  its  conquest  by  the 
ohammedana.  When  or  how  the  original  city 
eat  to  min,  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  modern 
elhi  owea  ita  chief  adornments  to  Shahjehan.  A 
ivdler  firom  the  aouth  or  Agra  direction  is  struck 
ith  die  evidoncea  of  ruined  Inderput  before  ho 
CI  anything  of  modem  Delhi.  '  Everywhere 
mariioat  &e  plain  rise  shapeless  half-ruined 
)elUa^  the  relioa  of  massive  Patau  architecture, 
Mr  baMB  buried  under  heaps  of  ruins  bearing  a 
isBal  growth  of  thorny  ahnibe.  Everywhere  we 
vad  on  overthrown  walla»  Brick  mosaics  mark 
le  gnmnd-plan  of  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the 
oonr  ulaawna  Among  the  relics  of  a  remote  age, 
K  nreaainnally  to  be  seen  monuments  of  light  and 
Icga&t  style  of  architecture,  embellished  with 
rilliaat  o(4oiir%  gUt  domwi  and  minarets  incased 
A  caamdled  tiles,*  Bcma  travellers  have  asserted 
ht  thsy  have  traeod  these  ruins  thirty  miles  along 
ke  Jamnat  but  theae  cannot  all  have  been  the 
^  of  one  ciljy.  Approaching  the  present  Delhi, 
t  u  san  ttal  Iho  rufaia  are  apread  over  a  plain. 


in  the  midst  of  which  the  dty  is  situated ;  and 
they  give  place,  after  a  time,  to  the  taatefid  villas 
of  the  Europeans  who  exercise  civil  or  military 
control  within  Delhi.  Most  of  these  villas  are  on 
the  site  of  the  once  famous  garden  of  Bhalimar. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  dty,  dose  under  a 
ridge  of  sandstone  rocks  called  the  Mynoon  Pahar, 
are  the  cantonmenta— an  alternation  of  bungalows, 
huts,  and  groups  of  trees. 

80  much  for  the  environs.  Although  not 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  great  dties  of 
the  earth,  Delhi  is  nevertheless  a'  considerable 
place,  for  it  is  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Jumna  bounds  it  on  the  east,  whUe  a  lofty  crenel- 
lated wall,  of  horseshoe  shape,  completes  the 
boundary  on  the  other  sides.  This  waU  has  been 
an  object  of  much  attention  at  different  times.  As 
built  by  Shahjehan,  it  possessed  little  strength. 
When  the  British  obtained  ascendency  over  the 
city  in  1803,  the  wall  was  found  to  be  in  a  ruinous 
state,  without  other  flanking  defences  than  small 
circular  bastions  placed  at  intervals;  the  ditch 
was  imperfect;  there  was  scarcdy  any  vestige  of 
a  glacis  or  exterior  slope ;  and  the  crumbling  ruins 
of  dilapidated  buildings  had  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate all  round  the  wall.  Captains  Hutchinson 
and  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  engineers,  were  there- 
upon deputed  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  forti- 
fications. It  waa  determined  to  establish  a  series 
of  bastions,  with  fiices  and  flanks  to  defend  the 
curtain  or  plain  wall,  and  to  mount  them  with 
heavy  artillery.  The  walls  were  repaired ;  and  to 
shield  them  from  escalade,  they  were  protected, 
especially  on  the  river-front,  with  beams  of  timber, 
the  sharpened  ends  of  which  were  pointed  at  an 
acute  angle  downward  into  the  ditch.  The  ditch 
was  cleared  out  and  deepened;  the  glacis  was 
made  to  cover,  in  some  decree,  the  scarp  of  the 
wall;  the  ground  outside  was  cleared  to  some 
distance  of  ruins  and  houses;  and  the  ravines 
were  filled  up  to  check  the  approach  of  marauding 
horsemen.  To  prepare  for  a  rising  within  the 
city  as  well  as  an  attack  from  without,  detached 
martello  towers  were  constructed,  entirely  separate 
from  the  walls,  and  accessible  fix>m  them  only  by 
drawbridges;  each  tower  had  a  gun  mounted  on 
a  pivot,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  tumult  in  the 
city,  the  towers  might  be  occupied  by  artillerymen, 
the  drawbridges  drawn  up,  and  the  guns  swiveled 
round  to  pour  a  fire  upon  the  insurgents.  The 
gateways  of  the  city  were  strengthened ;  outworks 
,  were  provided  in  front  of  some  of  them,  while 
others  were  provided  with  guard-houses  and  places- 
d^arme9.  At  a  much  later  date— in  1838— Lord 
Auckland  caused  the  walls  and  towers  to  be 
strengthened,  and  one  of  the  new  defences,  called 
the  Wellesley  Bastion,  to  be  reconstructed. 

In  what  relation  theae  defenoea  stood  to  a  British 
besieging  force  in  1857,  will  remain  to  be  told  in  a 
fiiture  chapter:  we  proceed  here  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dty. 

Ddhi  has  seven  gates  on  the  land-side,  named, 
respectively,    the    Lahore^    AJmeer,    Turcoman, 
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)ool,  Mohnr  or  Morec,  Cashmere,  and  Agra 
68 ;  while  along  the  river-front  arc  four  others, 

Rajgfaaty  Negnmbod,  Lall,  and  Kaila  Gates, 
le  little  diTcrsity  is  shewn  by  travellers  in 
Dg  these  naraes;  and  some  make  the  number 
;ites  twelve  instead  of  eleven.  The  Cashmere 
e  is  proTidcd  with  casematcd  or  shot-proof 
nben^  for  the  accommodation  of  a  city-guard. 
ffidgo  of  boats  over  the  Jumna  connects  Delhi 
1  the  road  leading  north-eastward  to  Meerut, 

the  chief  magazine  is,  or  was,  between  the 
tre  of  the  dty  and  this  bridge.  Eight  of  tho 
aloes  on  the  walk  aro  called  the  Shah  Bastion, 
n  Bastion,  Gurstin  Bastion,  College  Bastion, 
terlony  Bastion,  Lake  Bastion,  WcUesIcy 
tkniy  and  Nawab  Bastion — names  obviously 
Ted,  in  most  instances,  from  military  officers 
iged  in  the  Company's  service.  Strictly  speak- 
the  wall  does  not  quite  surround  the  city ;  for 
me  side  it  abuts  on  a  small  branch  of  tho  river, 
ire  there  is  a  short  bridge  across  to  the  old  fort 
(dimgarh,  built  in  a  very  heavy  style  by  one 
he  early  emperors.  Entirely  outside  the  wall, 
th  of  the  city,  is  a  custom-house,  which  affords 
nrions  commentary  on  tho  relations  existing 
veen  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
ipany.  It  was  iirst  built  by  a  medical  officer, 
1  sold  to  the  Company  for  a  treasury,  and 
1  adapted  as  a  custom-house.  The  cngincci*s 
ited  to  get  rid  of  this  building,  as  an  obstruction 
heir  plan  of  defences,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
i  swept  away  numerous  outhouses,  bazaars,  and 
»;  bnt  the  civilians  prevented  this;  and  so 

custom-house  remained  till  1857,  when  the 
Idiog  and  its  garden  became  a  ready  prey  to 
rebels. 

lie  city,  considered  without  relation  to  its 
enoes,  presents  many  of  those  features  so  fami- 
'  ID  oriental  towns.  As  seen  by  the  approaching 
rdler,  few  of  tho  dwelling-houses  peep  above 
I  lamparts ;  but  the  Jumma  Musjid  or  principal 
•qve,  the  tmreted  and  battlemented  palace,  the 
Dsreta^  and  other  public  buildings,  combine  to 
m  a  majestic  picture ;  while  the  graceful  acacias 
1  lofty  date-trees  bending  over  the  ramparts, 
1  the  grouping  of  tombs  with  sombre  foliage  on 
i  f^MOB,  add  new  features  to  the  scene.  Arrived 
thin  the  dty,  it  is  seen  that  the  streets  are 
■dy  narrow.  The  chief  exception  is  that  of  a 
■dsomo  street  running  south  from  the  palace 
the  Agra  Gate :  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Tliis  street  has, 
erefore,  length  and  breadth  enough  to  afford 
Me  for  mnch  splendour ;  but  the  Delhians  have 
i  fliUy  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
I  they  have  built  blocks  of  small  houses  in  the 
ite  of  this  street,  analogous  in  some  degree  to 
0  'Middle  Rows'  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ndoD.  Another  lai^go  street,  similarly  shorn  of 
idse  dignity,  runs  from  the  palace  westward  to 
«  Lahore  Gate.  Both  streets  are,  however, 
iKvened  by  raised  water-courses  flowing  in  chan- 
^  of  red  itone— part  of  a  great  work  begun  and 


finished  by  the  Company,  for  supplying  Delhi 
with  water. 

The  glories  of  Delhi  are  the  great  mosque  and 
the  still  greater  palace.  Tlie  Jumma  Musjid, 
situated  in  tho  centre  of  the  city,  is  one  of  those 
buildings  to  which  Mohammedans  point  with 
pride  :  famous  not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  all 
over  Southern  and  Central  Asia.  It  presents 
to  the  eye  an  open  court  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, nearly  five  hundred  feet  square  ;  in  tlie 
middle  of  which  is  a  marble  fountain  for  the 
ablutions  necessary  in  the  ceremonials  of  Islam- 
ism.  On  three  sides  of  this  court  are  open  arcades 
and  octagonal  p«avilions  ;  while  on  the  fourth  side 
is  the  mosque,  a  structure  of  great  splendour 
approached  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  marble 
steps.  AVhite  marble  cornices  inlaid  in  black 
marble  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran ;  walls, 
ceilings,  and  pavements  of  tho  same  delicate 
materials;  beautiful  domes  and  lofty  minafets — 
all  combine  to  render  the  Jumma  Musjid  a  truly 
gorgeous  structure.  The  Emperor  Shahjehan  built 
it  more  than  two  centuries  ago ;  and  tho  British 
government  gave  orders  in  1851  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  repair. 

But,  splendid  as  is  the  Jumma  Musjid,  the 
imperial  palace  is  still  more  striking — partly  for 
what  it  is,  but  principally  for  what  it  has  been. 
The  palace  stands  between  the  two  principal  streets 
and  the  bridge.  Some  travellers  have  compared 
it  with  Windsor  Castle,  some  with  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow,  in  size  and  majesty ;  while  others  insist 
that  it  has  no  compeer.  Bishop  Hcber  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
palatial  buildings  aro  surrounded  by  a  wall  to 
which  there  is  certainly  no  parallel  cither  at 
Windsor  or  at  Moscow ;  it  is  of  red  granite,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  nearly  forty  feet 
high,  flanked  with  turrets  and  domes,  and  entered 
by  two  noble  gates  with  barbicans.  This  wall  Ls 
a  grand  work  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  structures 
it  encloses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  wall  is  only  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  abutting  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Jumna,  where  occurs  the  short  bridge  cross- 
ing to  the  old  fort  of  Selimgurh.  The  palace  itself 
is  entered  by  a  series  of  beautiful  gateways,  all  of 
red  granite,  .ind  all  sculptured  with  flowers  and 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  The  vaulted  aisles 
and  the  open  octagonal  courts  are  spoken  of  by 
Ileber  with  great  admiration.  The  Dewani  Khas, 
or  private  council-chiimber,  although  allowed  to 
become  filthy  by  tho  visits  of  crows  and  kites,  is 
an  exquisite  structure ;  it  is  a  pavilion  of  white 
marble,  supporting  four  cupolas  of  the  same 
delicate  material,  with  pillars  and  arches  elabor- 
ately inlaid  with  gilt  arabesques,  flowers,  and 
inscriptions.  The  garden  around  it  has  numerous 
white  marble  fountains  of  elegant  form,  .ind  a 
small  octagonal  pavilion  with  bath-rooms,  but  all 
dirty  and  neglected.  The  Moti  Musjid  or  private 
mosque  for  the  court,  and  the  Dewani-aum 
or  public  hall  of  audience,  are,  like  the  rest  of 
the  palace,  ornate  in  marble  and  in  carving,  in 
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sculpture  and  in  inscriptions,  in  gilding  and  in 
inlaying ;  and,  also  like  the  rest,  disfigured  with 
filth — a  combination  truly  oriental.  In  the  hall  of 
audience  is,  or  was  before  the  Revolt,  the  dais  on 
which  once  stood  the  world-renowned  peacock's 
throne,  formed  entirely  of  gold  and  jewels ;  and  it 
was  in  this  same  chamber  that  the  victorious  Nadir 
Shah,  by  exchanging  turbans  with  the  defeated 
Mogul  Mohammed  Shah,  obtained  possession  of 
a  treasure  almost  as  renowned  as  the  peacock's 
throne  itself— the  koh-i-noor,  the  'mountain  of 
light,'  the  glorious  diamond  which^  after  various 
vicissitudes,  now  occupies  a  place  in  the  regalia 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Passing  fh)m  a  scene  of  decayed  splendour  to 
one  of  living  interest,  we  find  Delhi  to  be  inha- 
bited by  almost  an  exactly  equal  number  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  eighty  thousand  of 
each ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  Mohammedan  city, 
the  centre  of  their  prestige  and  influence  in  India ; 
and  all  the  dwellings  and  public  buildings  of  the 
Hindoos  are  indicative  of  a  race  locally  less  power- 
ful. Besides  the  imperial  palace  just  described, 
there  is,  about  nine  miles  from  Delhi,  near  an 
extraordinary  pillar  called  the  Kootub  Minar,  the 
country  residence  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  has  been 
more  customary  in  recent  years  to  call  him,  the 
King.  It  is  a  largo  but  paltry  building,  in  an 
inferior  style  of  Italian  architecture,  with  a  public 
road  running  through  the  very  court-yard.  Within 
the  city  a  palace  was  built  for  the  British  resident 
a  few  years  s^o  ;  and  around  this  building  a 
number  of  elegant  houses  have  since  been  erected, 
by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Europeans.  Since 
the  once  great  Mogul  has  been  a  king  without  a 
kingdom,  a  pensioned  puppet  of  the  Company,  a 
potentate  having  nothing  to  employ  his  thoughts 
and  his  pension  but  political  intrigue  and  sensual 
indulgence — the  representative  of  England  has 
been  a  sort  of  envoy  or  resident,  ostensibly  render- 
ing honour  to  the  Mogul,  but  really  watching  that 
he  does  no  mischief,  really  insuring  that  he  shall 
bo  a  king  only  in  name.  But  more  on  this  point 
presently.  The  British  civil  staff  in  the  city 
comprises^r  did  comprise  before  the  Revolt — a 
resident  or  commissioner,  a  revenue  collector,  a 
magistrate,  and  other  officials.  There  have  usually 
been  three  regiments  barracked  or  stationed  in  the 
cantonment ;  but  the  military  importance  of  the 
place  has  been  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  Delhi 
has  been  made  a  dcpOt  for  a  large  park  of  artil- 
lery—valuable enough  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  but  a  source  of  dismay  and  disaster  when 
seized  by  mutineers. 

Although  this  narrative  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Delhi  as  a  place  of  residence; 
yet,  knowing  something  of  what  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  have  had  to  bear  when  cooped  up 
within  a  town  or  fort  menaced  by  ruthless  natives, 
every  compatriot  at  home  would  like  further  to 
know  in  what  way  those  trials  are  likely  to  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  incidents  of  climate.  A 
lady-traveller  furnishes  a  vivid  picture  of  Delhi  in 


a  ho^toind,  such  as  frequently  visits  towns  in  India 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  '  Every  article 
of  furniture  is  burning  to  the  touch ;  the  hardest 
wood,  if  not  well  covered  with  blankets,  will  split 
with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol ;  and  linen  taken 
from  the  drawers  appears  as  if  just  removed  from 
a  kitchen-fire.  The  nights  are  terrible,  every 
apartment  being  heated  to  excess.  Gentlemen 
usuaUy  have  their  beds  placed  in  the  verandahs, 
or  on  the  chubootiar  or  terrace  on  the  top  of  the 
house :  as  they  incur  little  risk  in  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  season  in  which  no  dew  falls,  and 
when  there  is  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  thermo- 
meter. Tornadoes  are  frequent  during  these  hot 
winds ;  while  they  last,  the  skies,  though  cloud* 
less,  are  darkened  with  dust,  the  sun  is  obscured, 
and  a  London  fog  cannot  more  effectually  exclude 
the  prospect  The  birds  are  dreadful  sufferers  at 
this  season  ;  their  wings  droop,  and  their  bills  are 
open  as  if  gasping  for  breath ;  all  animals  are 
more  or  less  affected.'  Then,  when  this  frightful 
heat  is  about  to  depart,  ensues  a  storm,  more 
terrible  to  look  at,  though  easier  to  bear.  'The 
approaching  strife  is  made  known  by  a  dead,  or 
rather  a  wall  of  dust,  which  appears  at  the 
extremity  of  the  horizon,  becoming  more  lofty  as 
it  advances.  The  air  is  sultry  and  still;  for  the 
wind,  which  is  tearing  up  the  sand  as  it  rushes 
along,  is  not  felt  in  front  of  the  billowy  masses, 
whose  mighty  ramparts  gather  strength  as  they 
spread.  At  length  the  plain  is  surrounded,  and 
the  sky  becomes  as  murky  as  midnight.  Then 
the  thunder  breaks  forth,  but  its  most  awful  peals 
are  scarcely  heard  in  the  deep  roar  of  the  tempest; 
burst  succeeds  to  burst,  each  more  wild  and  furious 
than  the  former ;  the  forked  lightnings  flash  in 
vain,  for  the  dust,  which  is  as  thick  as  snow, 
flings  an  impenetrable  veil  around  them.  The 
wind  having  spent  itself  in  a  final  effort,  suddenly 
subsides,  and  the  dust  is  as  speedily  dispersed  by 
torrents  of  rain,  which  in  a  very  short  time  flood 
the  whole  country.'  This  is  the  last  agony  of  the 
storm;  after  which  the  temperature  lowers  and 
nature  becomes  more  tranquiL 

Such  is  Delhi— such  the  city  which,  amid  all  its 
changes  of  fortune,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been 
an  object  of  reverential  affection  to  the  natives 
of  Hindostan.  When  the  disorganised  regiments 
from  Meerut  entered  the  imperial  gates,  they 
found  an  aged  mogul  or  king,  with  sons  and 
grandsons,  courtiers  and  retainers,  willing  to  make 
him  a  stepping-stone  to  their  own  advancement 
Who  this  king  was,  and  how  he  had  come  into 
that  position,  may  soon  be  told. 

Precisely  a  century  ago,  when  Clive  was  prepar- 
ing to  revenge  the  atrocities  connected  with  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  the  Delhi  empire  was 
rapidly  losing  all  its  power;  the  northern  and 
northwestern  provinces  were  seized  upon  by  the 
Afghans  and  the  Sikhs;  the  Rajpoots  extended 
their  dominions  as  far  as  Ajmcer ;  and  the 
Emperor  Alumghir  was  too  weak  to  protect  hitf 
capital  from  the  monstrous  barbarities    of  the 
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i^han  insurgents.  The  next  emperor,  Shah 
Alum  n.,  nnable  either  to  repel  invaders  or  to 
XNdtrol  his  rebellious  nawabs,  virtaally  yielded 
!o  the  rapidly  rising  power  of  the  East  India 
Jompany.  He  signed  a  treaty  with  Olive  in 
1765,  involving  mutnal  obligations;  he  was  to 
rield  to  the  British  certain  provinces,  and  to 
iward  to  a  resident  appointed  fh)m  Oalcntta  con- 
iderable  power  at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  while  the 
kitish  were  to  protect  him  from  his  numerous 
mdlants,  and  to  secure  him  a  pension  of  £260,000 
ler  annum,  which,  with  other  sources  of  wealth, 
ffonght  the  degenerate  descendant  of  the  Moguls 
learly  half  a  million  annually.  Troubled  by  tho 
fahrattas  on  one  side,  by  the  Bohillas  on  a 
eeond,  and  by  the  Nawab  of  Oude  on  a  third, 
Ke  paralysed  emperor  became  so  bewildered  that 
le  Imew  not  which  way  to  turn.  About  1788  a 
Kohilla  chieftain  suddenly  entered  Delhi,  and  put 
n%  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  with  a 
xmiard;  then  the  Mahrattas  defeated  this  chief- 
ain,  seized  the  capital,  and  reduced  Shah  Alum 
limself  to  a  mere  puppet.  During  this  anarchy 
he  British  in  India  were  so  ftdly  occupied  in 
yther  quarters,  that  they  could  not  make  a  resolute 
icmonstration  in  the  centre  of  the  once  great 
Hogul  empire;  but  in  the  year  1803  sdl  was 
prepared  by  Lord  Lake  for  a  resolute  attempt 
to  break  down  the  Mahratta  and  Rohilla  power 
in  the  north,  and  to  insure  that  the  emperor 
ihould  have  no  other  master  than  the  Company — 
&  kindness,  the  motives  for  which  will  not  bear 
tery  dose  scrutiny.  The  battle  of  Delhi,  fought 
on  the  11th  of  September  1803,  opened  the 
gites  of  the  city  to  tho  British,  and  relieved 
Ae  emperor  from  his  thraldom.  A  reverse  had 
tery  nearly  occurred,  however.  While  Lake  was 
reposing  after  his  victory,  Holkar,  the  great 
Mihratta  chief,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  British  at  Muttra,  suddenly  appeared 
before  Delhi  with  a  force  of  20,000  infontry  and  100 
gun.  The  garrison  comprised  only  two  battalions 
ind  four  companies  of  native  troops,  with  a  few 
itregolar  horse ;  and  as  some  of  these  deserted  at 
the  first  affright,  there  were  left  only  800  men 
UMi  11  guns  to  defend  a  city  seven  miles  in 
circnit  By  unwearied  patience  and  daring  intre- 
pidity, however.  Colonel  Bum,  who  was  military 
commandant  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  who 
^vas  ably  assisted  by  Colonel  Ochterlony  and 
lieutenant  Rose,  succeeded  in  repelling  idl  the 
attacks  of  the  Mahrattas;  and  Holkar  retired 
discomfited. 

From  that  day— from  the  16th  of  October  1803, 
nntil  the  11th  of  May  1857 — an  enemy  was  never 
wen  before  the  gates  of  Delhi ;  a  day  had  never 
passed  during  which  the  city  had  been  other  than 
the  capital  of  a  state  governed  nominally  by  a 
Mogul  king,  but  really  by  a  British  resident.  Shah 
Ahun,  after  thirty  years  of  a  troubled  life,  was 
Touchsafed  three  years  of  peace,  and  died  in  1806 
—a  pensioner  of  that  great  abstraction,  that 
inacnitable  mystery  to  the  millions  of  Hindostan, 


the '  Coompanee  Bahadoor,'  the  Most  Honourable 
Company. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Company's  servants 
towards  the  feeble  descendant  of  the  Great  Moguls 
was,  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  most 
absurd  mockery.  They  took  away  all  his  real 
power,  and  then  offered  him  a  privil^e,  the  least 
exercise  of  which,  if  he  had  ventured  on  such 
a  thing,  they  would  at  once  have  resented.  Shah 
Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  old,  blind,  feeble  father. 
Shah  Alum,  in  1806,  became  at  once  a  pensioner. 
He  was  r^y  king,  not  over  a  kingdom,  but 
only  over  the  twelve  thousand  inmates  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Delhi,  his  relations  and 
retainers — ^the  whole  of  whom  he  supported  on 
a  pension  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  paid  by  the  Company.  Hindoo 
and  Mussulman,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  state, 
alike  looked  up  to  him  as  the  only  representative 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  India ;  numerous  princes 
received  their  solemn  and  legal  investiture  from 
him;  and  until  1827,  the  Company  acquired  no 
new  province  without  applying  for  his  nominal 
sanction  and  official  firman.  He  was  permitted  to 
bestow  dresses  of  honour  on  native  princes  at  their 
accession  to  the  musnud,  as  a  token  of  suzerainty ; 
and  the  same  ceremony  was  attempted  by  him 
occasionally  towards  the  governor-general.  At 
length,  under  the  rule  of  Earl  Amherst  in  1827, 
it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which 
was  either  a  mockery,  or  an  incentive  to  disaffec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Delhians.  The  pension  to 
the  king  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  supposed  or  implied 
vassalage  of  the  East  India  Company  to  tho  nom- 
inal Padishah  or  Mohammedan  ruler  of  India 
was  brought  to  an  end ;  Shah  Akbar  being,  from 
that  date,  powerless  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace— except  as  tho  representative,  the  symbol, 
of  something  great,  still  venerated  by  the  natives. 

Palace  intrigues  have  not  been  wanting  at  Delhi 
during  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  the  Revolt ; 
and  these  intrigues  have  borne  some  relation  to 
the  state  of  disaffection  that  accompanied  that 
outbreak.  Shah  Akbar  reigned,  if  reigning  it 
can  be  called,  from  1806  until  1837.  He  wished 
to  be  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Shah-zadah 
Jehanghire;  but  the  British  authorities  insisted 
that  the  succession  should  go,  as  before,  to  the 
eldest  son ;  and  consequently  Meei'za  Abu  Zufiiir 
became  emperor  on  Shah  Akbar's  death  in  1837, 
under  the  title  of  Mahomed  Suraj-u-deen  Shah 
Ghazee.  This  monarch,  again,  exhibited  the  same 
distrust  of  the  next  heir  that  is  so  often  displayed 
in  Oriental  countries ;  the  British  authorities  were 
solicited  to  set  aside  the  proper  heir  to  the  peacock's 
throne,  in  favour  of  a  younger  prince  who  pos- 
sessed much  influence  in  the  zenana.  Again  was 
the  request  refused ;  and  tho  palace  at  Delhi  was 
known  to  have  been  a  focus  of  discontent  and 
intrigue  for  some  time  previous  to  the  Revolt 
The  mode  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousic 
treated  these  matters,  in  his  minute  of  1856,  has 
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already  been  adverted  to ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  his  words  here,  to  shew  the  exact  state  of 
Delhi  palace-politics  at  that  time.  *  Seven  years 
ago  [that  is,  in  1849],  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
King  of  Delhi  died.  Ho  was  the  last  of  the  race 
who  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  The  Court  of 
Directors  was  accordingly  advised  to  dechne  to 
recognise  any  other  heir-apparent,  and  to  permit 
the  kingly  title  to  fall  into  abeyance  upon  the 
death  of  the  present  king,  who  even  then  was  a 
very  aged  man.  The  Ilonourable  Court  accord- 
ingly conveyed  to  the  government  of  India  autho- 
rity to  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Timour,  whenever 
the  reigning  king  should  die.  But  as  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  Honourable  Court  had  consented 
to  the  measure,  it  had  given  its  consent  with  great 
reluctance,  I  abstained  from  making  use  of  the 
authority  which  had  been  given  to  me.  The 
grandson  of  the  king  was  recognised  as  heir-appar- 
ent ;  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  quit  the 
palace  in  Delhi,  in  order  to  reside  in  the  palace  at 
the  Kootub;  and  that  he  should,  as  king,  receive 
the  governor-general  of  India  at  all  times  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.*  It  was  therefore  simply  a 
suspension  of  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  kingly 
title  at  Delhi :  a  suspension  dictated,  appai-ently,  by 
the  existence  of  a  little  more  hesitation  in  the  court 
of  directors,  than  in  the  bold  governor-general. 

The  king  who  occupied  the  nominal  throne  of 
Delhi  at  the  time  of  the  Revolt  was  neither  better 


nor  worse  than  the  average  of  his  prcdece 
pensioned  prince  with  no  responsibiUtiei 
a  true  Oriental  sensualist,  and  had  be 
almost  imbecile  old  man  between  cig 
ninety  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  for  th 
already  more  than  once  stated,  he  was 
with  a  certain  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  tl 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  Delhi  was  still  th 
city.  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Patans,  Seljuks, 
Tatars,  Moguls,  Persians,  Rohillas,  lA 
Sikhs — all  had  left  their  impress  upon  th( 
and  with  one  or  other  of  these,  the  m 
India  had  sympathies  either  of  race  or 
Even  to  the  hour  of  the  outbreak,  the 
approached  with  the  reverence  due  to  ro} 
the  ruined  paradise  of  Oriental  sensua 
great  palace  of  Delhi,  *  the  house  of  Tame 
revelled  in  unchecked  vilencss.  The  Toy* 
consisting  of  many  hundreds — idle,  dissolut 
less,  too  proud  or  too  effeminate  for  milita 
— Uved  in  entire  dependence  on  the  kin] 
ance.  For  their  amusement  were  congreg; 
all  India  the  most  marvellous  jugglers, 
cunning  bird-tamers  and  snake-charmers, 
fascinating  dancing-girls,  the  most  skillec 
musicians.  Though  the  population  wa: 
balanced  between  Mohammedans  and  H 
was  the  Moslem  who  here  reigned  supren 

*  Quarterly  Rnkiv,  No.  204. 


IToTrr\n  or  an  Indian  Pbiuce. 


^A^. 


King  of  Delhi. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  EVENTFUL  ESCAPES    FROM   DELHI. 


EMEMBERING  that  in  the 
J  month  of  May  1857  there  was 
a  very  aged  king  hving  in  the 
great  palace  at  Delhi ;  that  the 
lieir-apparent,  his  grandson,  resided 
111  the  palace  of  Kootub  Minar, 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  city; 
ttiat  the  Moslem  natives  still  looked 
to  the  king  with  a  sort  of  reverence ; 
aiid  that  his  enormous  family  had  become 
^^  difisatUfieJ  with  the  prospective  extinction 
Fof  the  kingly  power  and  name — remembering 
W  facts,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  follow 
he  fortunes  of  the  Mcerut  mutineers,  and  to 
toderstand  on  what  grounds  the  support  of  the 
oyal  family  was  counted  upon. 
The  distaiioe  to  be  passed  over  being  forty  miles, 


it  was  not  till  the  day  after  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut— namely,  the  11th  of  May — that  the 
three  mutinous  regiments  reached  Delhi.  The 
telegraphic  wires  were  so  soon  cut,  and  the  daks 
so  effectually  interrupted,  that  it  is  doubtful  at 
what  hour,  and  to  what  extent,  the  transactions 
at  Meerut  became  known  to  Brigadier  Graves, 
who  commanded  at  Delhi.  The  position  of  that 
officer  was  well  calculated  to  produce  uneasiness 
in  his  mind  at  a  time  of  insubordination  and 
distrust ;  for  he  had  no  European  regiments  with 
him.  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  38th,  54th, 
and  74th  native  regiments,  and  a  battery  of  native 
artillery ;  the  English  comprised  only  a  few 
officers  and  sergeants  of  those  regiments,  the 
various  servants  of  the  Company,  and  private 
traders  within  the  city.    The  54th  and  74th  had 
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Dot  up  to  that  time  shewn  any  strong  symptoms 
of  disaffection  ;  but  the  38th,  which  had  achieved 
a  kind  of  triumph  over  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
in  1852,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  expedition 
to  Pegu,  had  ever  since  displayed  somewhat  of 
a  boastM  demeanour,  a  pride  of  position  and 
influence.  The  three  regiments  and  the  artillery 
had  their  r^ular  quarters  in  the  cantonment, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  city :  sending  into 
Delhi  such  companies  or  drafts  as  were  necessary 
to  man  the  bastions,  towers,  magazine,  <&c.  As  the 
river  Hindoun,  a  tributary  to  the  Jumna,  crosses 
the  Meerut  and  Delhi  road  near  Furmcknu^ur, 
about  ten  miles  from  Delhi,  it  might  be  a 
fair  problem  whether  the  mutineers  could  have 
been  met  and  frustrated  at  the  crossing  of  that 
river:  the  solution  of  this  problem,  however, 
would  necessarily  depend  partly  on  the  time  avail- 
able, and  partly  on  the  prudence  of  marching  the 
Delhi  force  across  the  Junma  at  such  a  period, 
placing  a  broad  river  between  the  brigadier  and 
a  city  likely  to  be  readily  affected  by  notions  of 
disafiection.  Whether  influenced  by  want  of  time, 
want  of  duo  information,  or  by  strategical  reasons, 
no  such  movement  was  made  by  him.  The 
mutineers  would  obviously  cross  the  Junma  by 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  would  then  pass  south- 
westward  into  the  city,  or  northwestward  towards 
the  cantonment,  or  possibly  both.  A  necessity 
arose,  therefore,  for  adopting  defensive  measures 
in  two  different  quarters ;  and  as  the  non-military 
portion  of  the  European  inhabitants,  especially 
women  and  children,  would  bo  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  at  such  a  time,  the  brigadier  made 
arrangements  to  accommodate  them,  or  some  of 
them,  in  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a  strong  circular 
brick  building  on  the  heights  near  the  canton- 
ment, a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  nearest  or 
Cashmere  Gate  of  the  city.  The  military  com- 
mandant ordered  out  his  regiments,  drew  forth 
his  guns,  and  delivered  a  pithy  address,  in  which 
he  exhorted  tlie  sepoys  to  stand  true  to  their 
colours,  and  repel  the  mutineers  as  soon  as  they 
should  appear.  His  address  was  received  with 
cheers,  the  insincerity  of  which  was  soon  to  be 
made  manifest. 

So  many  Europeans  were  cut  and  shot  down 
at  Delhi  on  this  day  of  misery,  and  so  precipitate 
was  the  escape  of  others,  that  not  one  single 
person  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  dismal  work.  Startling,  indeed, 
were  the  sights  and  the  sounds  which  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  European  inhabitants  on  this 
morning.  A  peaceful  Sunday  had  passed  over  in 
its  ordinary  way ;  for  none  knew  what  were  the 
deeds  being  perpetrated  at  Meerut.  The  native 
troops,  it  is  true,  were  to  some  extent  cognizant  of 
that  movement,  for  the  insurgents  had  unques- 
tionably arranged  the  outlines  of  a  plan ;  and  somo 
of  the  European  oflScers  at  Delhi  had  observed, 
not  without  uneasiness,, a  change  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  sepoys  at  that  station;  nevertheless,  to 
the  Europeans  generally,  this  social   avalanche 


was  a  wholly  unexpected  visitation.  Resistance 
was  needed  from  those  too  powerless  to  resist 
effectually;  and  flight  was  the  only  resource  for 
many  too  weak,  too  young,  too  sick,  to  bear  up 
under  such  a  necessity.  All  the  letters,  since 
made  public,  relating  to  the  sad  events  of  that 
day,  tend  to  shew  how  little  the  European  inha- 
bitants of  Delhi  looked  forward  to  such  scenes. 
One  lady,  after  a  hurried  retreat,  said  :  *  We  can 
hardly  ourselves  believe  how  we  escaped.  The 
way  in  which  poor  helpless  men,  women,  and 
children  were  slaughtered  without  a  moment's 
warning  was  most  dreadful.  We  were  surprised 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  (baby's  birth- 
day) by  a  party  of  mutineers  from  Meerut'  It 
is  evident  that  'baby's  birthday'  had  dawned 
with  much  happier  thoughts  in  the  poor  mother's 
mind,  than  were  destined  to  remain  there. 
Another  lady,  with  her  husband  and  child,  were 
just  about  to  leave  Delhi  for  Calcutta ;  their  dak- 
passage  was  paid,  and  their  travelling  arrange- 
ments nearly  completed.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
hastened  to  their  home  to  announce  that  the 
Meerut  mutineers  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
were  within  the  cily  walls ;  and  very  soon  after- 
wards, fearfU  sights  told  them  that  immediate 
escape  was  the  only  mode  of  saving  their  lives. 
So  it  was  all  oyer  the  city  ;  terror  and  blood  b^an 
the  week,  instead  of  peace  and  commerce. 

The  train  of  circumstances,  as  we  have  just 
said,  having  involved  either  the  death  or  tlie  hasty 
flight  of  nearly  all  the  English  within  the  city  and 
the  cantonment,  it  follows  that  the  narrative  of 
the  day's  ruthless  work  must  be  constructed  from 
materials  derived  from  various  quarters,  each 
supplying  some  of  the  links.  When  Major  Abbott 
of  the  74th  found  himself,  on  the  next  day,  the 
senior  officer  among  those  who  escaped  to  Meerut, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  write  an  account  to 
Major-general  Hewett  of  the  proceedings,  so  far  as 
his  sad  tale  could  tell  them.    With  this  we  begin. 

The  city,  according  to  Major  Abbott's  narra- 
tive, was  entered  first  by  a  small  number  of  the 
mutinous  3d  native  cavalry,  who  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  boats.  While  proceeding  westward,  they 
were  met  by  a  wing  of  the  54th  native  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ripley.  But 
here  a  serious  symptom  at  once  presented  itself; 
the  54th  excus^  themselves  from  firing  on  the 
mutineers,  on  the  plea  of  their  muskets  not  being 
loaded;  the  guard  of  the  38th  native  influitry 
likewise  refused,  on  some  pretence,  to  fire;  and 
thus  the  insui^gents  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  Cashmere  Gate.  Captain  Wallis,  the 
field-officer  of  the  week,  on  ordering  the  men  of  the 
mainguard  at  the  gate  to  wheel  up  and  fire,  was 
met  by  insulting  jeers;  and  he  only  desisted 
from  importuning  them  when  he  found  the  work 
of  death  going  on  in  other  quarters.  Six  British 
officers  of  the  54th  speedily  fell,  either  killed  or 
wounded— namely,  Colonel  Ripley,  Captains  Smith 
and  Burrowes,  Lieutenants  Edwardes,  Waterfield, 
and  Butler.    M^jor  Abbott^  willing  to  hope  that 
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his  own  regiment,  the  74th,  was  still  faithful, 
hastened  to  the  cantonment,  got  as  many  of  his 
men  together  as  he  could,  and  explained  to  thorn 
that  the  time  was  come  to  shew  their  fidelity  as 
trae  soldiers:  ho  announced  his  intention  to  go 
down  to  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  called  for  volun- 
teers to  follow  him.  All  for  a  while  went  favour- 
ably; the  men  stepped  up  to  the  front,  loaded 
promptly,  and  marched  off  briskly  after  the  major. 
On  arriving  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  74th  took 
poKession  of  the  mainguard,  drawn  up  in  readiness 
to  receive  any  attack  that  might  bo  made.  Afiairs 
remained  quiet  near  that  gate  until  towards  three 
oVkx:k,  when  a  heavy  firing  of  guns,  followed  by 
a  terrific  explosion,  announced  that  fighting  had 
been  going  on  near  the  magazine,  and  that  a  vast 
store  of  ammunition  had  been  blown  into  the 
air.  "Whether  this  explosion  had  been  caused  by 
friends  or  enemies  was  not  at  first  known ;  but  tho 
Mws  soon  spread  abroad  that  a  gallant  artillery- 
officer,  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  had  adopted  this 
terrible  mode  of  preventing  an  enormous  supply 
of  warlike  material  from  falling  into  tho  hands  of 
&e  insurgents. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  events 
m  the  city,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  more 
particularly  the  occurrence  last  adverted  to. 
There  were  two  magazines,  one  near  tho  canton- 
ment, and  a  much  larger  and  more  important  one 
in  the  city.  It  was  tho  last  named  that  became 
fbe  scene  of  such  desperate  work.  This  magazine 
vas  an  enclosure  of  considerable  size,  about  mid- 
way between  the  Selimgurh  Fort  and  the  Cafih- 
mere  Gate,  almost  close  to  tho  British  residency. 
As  a  storehouse  filled  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
gnns,  gunpowder,  and  ammunition,  than  any  other 
pbce  in  India,  a  struggle  for  its  possession  botwccn 
the  British  and  the  insurgents  became  inevitable : 
benoe  it  arose  that  the  destruction  of  the  magazine 
WIS  an  achievement  worthy  of  record,  no  loss  for 
its  Tast  importance  in  relation  to  tho  ultimate  fate 
of  the  city,  than  for  the  cool  heroism  that  marked 
its  planning  and  execution.  Tho  magazine  con- 
tuned  no  less  than  three  hundred  gims  and  mortars, 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  hundred 
ftoQsand  shot  and  sheU,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
lieutenant  Willoughby  was  himself  too  severely 
Wounded  by  the  explosion  to  write;  but  the  details 
of  this  gallant  afiair  have  been  very  exactly  given  by 
lieutenant  O.  Forrest,  who  was  assistant-commis- 
Bry  of  ordnance  in  Delhi  at  the  time.  Between 
(even  and  eig^t  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of  this 
«tentftil  day.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  one  of  the 
ftTil  servants  of  the  Company,  residing  between 
tbe  d^  and  the  cantonment,  came  to  the  lieu- 
teMmt,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  magazine 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  two  guns  on  the  bridge, 
u  a  means  of  barring  the  passage  of  tho  mutineers. 
Arrived  at  the  magazine,  they  met  Lieutenants 
WiUoaj^by  and  Baynor,  and  several  ofiicers  and 
privates  of  the  ordnance  establishment.  The  three 
principals  went  to  the  small  bastion  on  the  river- 
&oe,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  bridge;  there 


they  could  distinctly  see  the  mutineers  marching 
in  open  columns,  headed  by  their  cavalry;  and 
they  also  saw  that  the  Delhi  side  of  the  bridge 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  a  smaller  body 
of  horse.  Any  attempt  to  close  or  guard  the  city- 
gates  was  found  to  be  too  late ;  for  the  mutineers 
were  admitted,  with  great  cheering,  into  the  gate 
of  tho  palace.  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  seeing 
the  critical  state  of  affoirs,  returned  quickly  to 
the  magazine,  closed  and  barricaded  the  gates, 
and  prepared  for  defence.  Conductor  Crow  and 
Sergeant  Stewart  were  placed  near  ono  of  the 
gates,  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands, 
in  command  of  two  six-pounders  double-charged 
with  grape,  which  they  were  ordered  to  fire 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  force  the  gate  from 
without.  The  principal  gate  of  tho  magazine 
was  similarly  defended  by  two  guns,  with  chevaux- 
de-frise  laid  down  on  tho  inside.  There  were  five 
other  six-pounders,  and  a  twenty-four  pounder 
howitzer,  quickly  placed  at  such  spots  as  might 
render  them  more  readily  available  for  defence 
— all  double-loaded  with  grape-shot  A  more 
doubtful  task  was  that  of  arming  the  native 
artillerymen  or  ordnance  servants  within  the 
magazine ;  for  they  were  in  a  state,  not  only  of 
excitement,  but  of  insubordination,  much  more 
inclined  to  aid  tho  assailants  without  than  the 
defenders  within.  This  arming  being  effected  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  a  train  of  gunpowder  was 
laid  down  from  the  magazine  to  a  distant  spot ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  on  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
giving  tho  order.  Conductor  Buckley  should  raise 
his  hat  as  a  signal  to  Conductor  Scully  to  fire  tho 
train  and  blow  up  the  magazine  with  all  its 
contents.  Having  done  all  that  a  cool  and  circum- 
spect leader  could  do  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  awaited  tho  issue.  Very 
soon,  mutinous  sepoys — or  rather  tho  palace 
guards,  who  had  not  until  that  hour  been 
mutinous — cam©  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
magazine,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi!  No 
answer  being  vouchsafed  to  this  demand,  scaling- 
ladders  were  sent  from  the  palace,  and  placed 
against  the  wall  of  the  magazine.  This  decided 
the  wavering  of  tho  native  artillerymen  ;  they  all 
as  with  one  accord  deserted,  climbed  up  to  the 
sloping  roofs  on  the  inside  of  the  magazine,  and 
descended  the  ladders  to  the  outside.  Tho  insur- 
gents now  appearing  in  great  numbers  on  the  top 
of  tho  walls,  the  little  band  of  Europeans  com- 
menced a  brisk  fire  of  grape-shot,  which  worked 
much  mischief  among  the  enemy ;  although  only 
nine  in  number,  they  kept  several  hundred  men  at 
bay.  At  last,  the  stock  of  grape  at  hand  was 
exhausted,  and  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  shot 
at  instead  of  shooting  :  seeing  that  none  could  run 
to  the  storehouses  for  more  grape-shot  without 
leaving  to  tho  mutineers  freedom  of  entry  by  leap- 
ing from  the  walls.  Two  of  tho  small  number 
being  wounded,  and  the  impossibility  of  longer 
holding  out  being  apparent.  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
gave   the  signal;   whereupon   Conductor   Scully 
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instantly  fired  the  train.  An  awful  explosion 
followed,  amid  the  din  and  confusion  of  which,  all 
who  were  not  too  much  injured  made  their  way 
out  of  the  sally-port,  to  escape  in  the  hest  manner 
they  could.  What  was  the  number  of  insurgents 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  grape-shot  discharges 
and  by  the  explosion,  no  one  knew  ;  some  of  the 
English  officci's  estimated  it  at  more  than  a 
thousand.  It  was  at  the  time  hoped  by  the 
authorities  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  store  of 
ammunition  had  been  blown  into  the  air,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mutineers  ;  but  subsequent  events 
shewed  that  the  destruction  was  not  so  complete.* 
To  return  to  the  agitating  scenes  within  the 
city.  Major  Abbott,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  explosion  at  the  magazine,  found  himself 
placed  in  a  painful  position :  urged  to  different 
coui'ses  by  diiicrcnt  persons,  and  doubtful  how 
long  his  own  regiment  would  remain  faithful. 
He  was  requested  by  the  commandant  to 
send  back  two  guns  to  the  cantonment,  as  a 
means  of  defence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  entreated  by  Major  Patei-son,  and  by  the 
civil  collector  who  had  charge  of  the  treasury, 
to  retain  his  small  force  for  guarding  the  various 
government  establishments  within  the  city.  Major 
Abbott  listened  tu  this  latter  suggestion  for  a 
time,  but  then  mailc  arrangements  for  sending  off 
the  two  guns  to  the  cantonment.  By  this  time, 
however,  he  found  it  was  of  little  consequence 
what  orders  ho  gave :  the  native  troops  were  fast 
getting  beyond  his  control.  The  two  guns,  and 
some  men  of  the  38th  regiment,  returned;  the 
gunners  had  deserted  on  the  road,  and  the  guns 
had  therefore  been  brought  back  again.  A  few 
of  the  native  officers  who  were  still  faithful  now 
importuned  him  to  leave  the  city  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible; he  at  first  interpreted  their  request  as  an 
advice  to  hasten  to  defend  the  cantonment;  but 
soon  found  that  it  bore  relation  to  his  own  safety. 
Presently  he  heard  shots  whizzing  in  the  main- 
guard.  He  asked  what  they  meant,  and  was  told : 
*  The  38th  are  shooting  the  European  officers.*  He 
then  ordered  about  a  hundred  of  his  men  to  hasten 
with  him  to  the  rescue ;  but  they  replied :  *  Sir,  it 
is  useless.  They  are  all  killed  by  this  time,  and 
we  shall  not  save  any  one.  "We  have  saved  you, 
and  we  are  happy  ;  we  will  not  allow  you  to  go 
back  and  bo  murdered.'  The  history  of  the  Revolt 
presented  many  such  incidents  as  this;  in  every 
native  regiment  there  were  some  men  who  wished 
to  remain  faithful,  and  some  oflicci*3  who  wore 


*  Rightly  did  tho  govemor-goncral,  when  offlcially  informed  of 
thb  aohicvcnient,  npcak  of  *  tho  noblo  and  cool  soldiership  of  the 
gallant  defenders  *  of  the  magazine :  *  Tho  Kovemor-general  in 
council  desires  to  offer  his  cordial  thanks  to  Lieutenants  llaynor 
and  F'orrcKt,  and  the  ether  survivors  amont;  the  brave  men  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  and  to  express  the  admiration  with  which 
he  regards  the  daring  and  heroic  conduct  of  Lieutenant  G.  I>. 
Willoughby  and  the  warrant  and  non- commissioned  officers  by 
whom  he  was  supported  on  that  occasion.  Their  names  arc 
Lieutenants  Kaynor  and  Forrest,  Conductors  &haw,  Buckley, 
Scully,  Bub-conductor  Crow,  Sergennts  Edwards  and  Stewart. 
The  family  of  tho  late  Conductor  Scully,  who  so  devotedly  sacri- 
ficed himself  in  tlic  explosion  of  the  magazine,  will  be  liberally 
provided  fur,  should  it  bo  ascertained  that  tliey  have  survived 
him.* 


favourites  among  them.  Tho  sepoys  formed  a 
ring  round  the  major,  and  hurried  him  on  foot 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  cantonment.  He 
stopped  some  time  at  tho  quarter-guard,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  saluting  tower  to  obtain 
information  of  the  proceedings  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  sun  was  now  settmg,  and  evening  approach- 
ing, giving  omen  of  a  night  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
Major  Abbott  espied  two  or  three  carriages  belong- 
ing to  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  going  northwanl 
on  the  road  to  Kumanl ;  and  on  inquiry,  he  was 
told  by  the  men  at  the  quarter-guard :  *  Sir,  they 
are  leaving  the  cantonment ;  pray  follow  their 
example.  We  have  protected  you  so  far ;  but  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  much  longer. 
Pray  fly  for  your  life!'  Willing  as  he  was  to 
remain  at  his  post  to  the  last,  the  major  felt  that 
the  men  around  him  were  so  far  faithful  as  to 
deserve  credence  for  what  they  had  just  uttered ; 
and  that  his  own  life,  if  now  taken,  would  be 
sacrificed  without  in  any  way  contributing  towaixls 
the  retention  of  Delhi  in  British  hands.  He  there- 
fore replied :  *  Very  well ;  I  am  off  to  Mecrut. 
Bring  the  colours ;  and  let  me  see  as  many  of  you 
at  Meerut  as  are  not  inclined  to  become  traitors.* 
Major  Abbott  and  Captain  Hawkey  now  mounted 
one  horse  and  started  off  after  the  carriages.  They 
overtook  some  guns  going  the  same  road ;  but 
after  a  progress  of  four  miles,  the  drivers  reteed 
to  go  any  fui*ther,  and  insisted  on  driving  the  guns 
back  again  to  Delhi.  The  officers,  thus  entirely 
deserted  by  the  native  troops,  having  no  European 
troops  with  or  near  them,  and  being  poweilen  to 
effect  any  good,  rode  or  drove  off  to  seek  safety  in 
other  directions. 

Major  Abbott  afterwards  learned  at  what  point 
in  the  day*s  proceedings  his  own  regiment,  the 
74th,  first  broke  out  in  mutiny.  As  soon  as  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine  was  heard,  he  ordered 
Captain  Gordon  to  take  a  company  with  him,  to 
see  whether  he  could  render  any  aid  in  that 
quarter ;  the  captain  found,  however,  not  only  that 
his  aid  would  be  useless,  but  that  his  men  exhibited 
great  unwillingness  to  move.  Somewhat  later, 
several  officers  of  the  74th  were  about  to  march 
out  with  a  detachment,  when  a  ball  whistled 
among  them :  Captain  Gordon  fell  dead.  Another 
ball  was  heard,  and  Lieutenant  Revely  was  laid 
low.  It  now  became  a  matter  of  life  and  death : 
each  officer,  without  any  imputation  of  selfishness, 
looking  after  his  own  safety.  Among  others, 
Ensign  Elton  made  for  tho  bastion  of  the  fort, 
jumped  over  the  parapet,  descended  into  the  ditch, 
clambered  up  the  counterscarp  on  the  other  side, 
ran  across  the  country  to  the  cantonment,  and 
then  followed  the  road  which  many  of  the  other 
officers  had  taken.  Captain  Tytler,  Captain  NicoU, 
and  some  others,  went  towards  Kurnaul;  Major 
Abbott,  Captains  Hawkey  and  Wallace,  Lieutenant 
Aislabie,  Ensign  Elton,  and  Farrier-sergeant  Law, 
took  the  Kurnaul  road  for  some  distance,  and 
then  struck  off  on  the  right  to  Mecrut,  where 
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faqr  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
^leklay  the  12th — thirty-six  hours  after  the 
nitineers  from  Meenit  had  reached  Delhi. 
After  stating  that  almost  all  the  European  inha- 
itaots  of  Delhi  had  been  murdered,  except  those 
bo  had  at  once  been  able  to  effect  their  esc&pe, 
ajor  Abbott  thus  expressed  the  opinion  which 
!  ibnned  during  these  two  days  of  terrible 
xitementy  oonceming  the  successive  steps  of  the 
otiny  at  Delhi :  '  From  all  I  could  glean,  there  is 
it  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  insurrection  has 
en  originated  and  matured  in  the  palace  of  the 
ing  of  Delhi,  with  his  full  knowledge  and  sane- 
n,  in  the  mad  attempt  to  establish  himself  in 


the  sovereignty  of  this  country.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  has  called  on  the  neighbouring  states  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  thus  trying  to  subvert  the 
existing  government.  The  method  he  adopted 
appears  to  have  been  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
38th  light  infantry,  by  spreading  the  lying  reports 
now  going  through  the  country,  of  the  government 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  upset  their  religion, 
and  have  them  all  forcibly  inducted  to  Christianity. 
The  38th,  by  insidious  and  false  arguments,  quietly 
gained  over  the  d4th  and  74th  native  infantry, 
each  being  unacquainted  with  the  other's  real 
sentiments.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the 
54th  and  74th  were  forced  to  join  the  combination 
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'  threats  that  the  38th  and  54th  would  anni- 
late  the  74th  if  they  refused ;  or,  vice  versd,  that 
e  38th  and  74th  would  annihilate  the  54tli.  I 
a  almost  convinced  that  had  the  38th  not  been 
I  guard  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  results  would 
ive  been  very  different;  the  men  of  the  74th 
Hild  have  shot  down  every  man  who  had  the 
nerity  to  assail  the  post.*  It  may  be  that  this 
ioer,  anxious  to  lessen  the  dishonour  of  his  own 
Siment,  viewed  somewhat  too  partially  the 
lative  merits  of  the  native  troops;  but  it  is 
questionable  that  the  74th  remained  faithful 
idi  kmger  than  the  3dth.  To  what  extent  the 
ag  of  Delhi  was  really  implicated,  neither 
ijor  Abbott  nor  any  other  Englishman  could  at 
It  time  correctly  tell. 

It  was  not  during  tho  dire  confusion  of  this 
Tible  day  that  the  course  of  events  in  the 


streets  and  buildings  of  Delhi  could  be  fully 
known.  The  facts  came  to  light  one  by  one 
afterwards.  When  the  3d  Bengal  troopers,  who 
preceded  the  mutinous  infantry  in  tho  march 
from  Mcerut,  arrived  at  the  Jumna  about  seven 
in  the  morning,  they  killed  the  toU-kecper  of 
the  bridge  of  boats,  took  the  money  found  in 
his  office,  and  crossed  the  bridge.  Arrived  in 
Delhi,  they  hastened  to  the  royal  palace,  where 
they  made  some  sort  of  announcement  of  their 
arrival  and  its  purport.  Mr  Simon  Fraser,  the 
commissioner  for  Delhi,  Captain  Douglas,  his 
assistant,  and  one  or  two  other  officials,  hearing 
of  this  movement,  and  seeing  the  approach  of 
insurgent  infantry  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
hastened  to  the  palace  to  watch  tho  conduct  of 
the  royal  personages  at  such  a  suspicious  time. 
No  sooner  did  they  enter  the  palace  precincts, 
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however,  than  they  were  shot  down.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Rev.  Mr  Jennings,  chaplam  of 
the  residency,  was  killed;  as  were  likewise  his 
daughter  and  another  lady  near  him— after,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  atrocities  worse  than  death.  It  was 
seen  that  the  insurgent  troopers  were  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  excitement  and  fury,  as  if  they 
had  worked  themselves  up,  by  indulgence  in  the 
intoxicating  hang,  to  a  level  with  their  terrible 
plans.  While  the  military  operations,  already 
noticed,  were  going  on  at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the 
magazine,  and  the  cantonment,  all  the  ruffians 
of  Delhi  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  eager  for 
loot  or  plunder,  joined  the  insurgents.  Every 
European  residence  was  searched:  the  troopers 
and  sepoys  seeking  the  lives  of  the  inmates; 
while  the  rabble  followed,  and  swept  oflF  every 
shred  of  i)roperty.  Bungalows  were  fired  one 
by  one,  until  glaring  sheets  of  flame  were  visible 
in  every  direction.  Bands  of  Goojurs — a  kind 
of  Hindoo  gipsy  tribe — ^were  lying  in  wait  after 
nightfall  all  along  the  line  of  road  twenty  miles 
out  of  Delhi,  on  the  watch  for  refugees.  It  was 
a  day  of  jubilee  for  all  the  miscreants;  they 
did  not  stay  their  hands  when  the  Europeans 
had  been  pillaged;  but  attacked  the  houses  of  all 
the  Hindoo  bankers,  carrying  off  great  treasura 
Some  of  the  Europeans  concealed  themselves  for 
a  time  within  the  palace  gardens — a  vain  refuge, 
for  they  were  all  detected,  tied  to  trees  in  a  row, 
and  shot  or  sabred  by  the  mutineci's.  Many  of  the 
troopers,  during  the  savage  scenes  of  these  days, 
pointed  to  the  marks  of  manacles  on  their  ankles ; 
they  were  of  the  eighty-five  who  had  been  put  in 
irons  at  Meerut  on  the  preceding  Saturday;  and 
they  now  shewed  how  deep  was  the  revenge 
wliich  they  intended  to  take  for  that  degrading 
punishment  The  military  officers  and  their 
families  were,  ftom  varioui  causes,  those  whoso 
fate  became  more  publicly  known;  but  the 
number  of  civil  servants.  Christians  of  humble 
grade,  and  half-castes,  put  to  death,  was  very 
great.  The  bank -clerks,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  murdered ;  and  similar  scenes 
occurred  at  most  of  the  public  offices. 

Mr  Farrington,  deputy-commissioner,  when  at 
Jullundur  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  received 
a  written  account  item  a  native  of  the  occurrences 
at  Delhi  during  the  days  immediately  following 
the  Revolt — an  account  considered  worthy  of 
credence.  A  part  of  this  narrative  comprised  the 
following  sad  tale:  *0n  the  third  day  they  [the 
mutineers]  went  to  a  house  near  the  mosque  where 
some  Europeans  had  taken  refiige.  As  they  were 
without  water,  drc,  they  called  for  a  subadar  and 
five  others,  and  asked  them  to  take  their  oaths 
that  they  would  give  them  water,  and  take  them 
alive  to  the  king :  he  might  kill  them,  if  he  liked. 
On  this  oath,  the  Europeans  came  out:  the 
mutineers  placed  water  before  them,  and  said: 
"  Lay  down  your  arms,  and  then  you  get  water.* 
They  gave  over  two  guns,  all  they  had.  The 
mutineers  gave  no  water.     They  seized  eleven 


children — among  them  infants— eight  ladies,  and 
eight  gentlemen.  They  took  them  to  the  cattle- 
sheds.  One  lady,  who  seemed  more  self-possessed 
than  the  rest,  observed  that  they  were  not  taking 
them  to  the  palace ;  they  repUed  they  were  taking 
thtoi  by  the  way  of  Duryagunge  (one  of  the  gates 
on  the  river-side  of  the  city).  Deponent  says  that 
he  saw  all  this,  and  saw  them  placed  in  a  row 
and  shot  One  woman  entreated  to  give  her  child 
water,  though  they  might  kill  her.  A  sepoy  took 
her  child,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  The 
people  looked  on  in  dismay,  and  feared  for 
Delhi.'  The  imagination  can,  too  truly,  alas !  fill 
up  the  deficient  incidents  in  this  tale  of  treachery. 
Mr  Farrington  deemed  his  informant  worthy  of 
reliance.  He  said :  '  The  man  has  been  w^ith  ma 
He  speaks  frankly,  and  without  fear.  He  is  able, 
evidently,  to  narrate  many  a  harrowing  tale ;  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  hear  any.  He  seemed  really  to 
recall  with  dismay  what  he  had  witnessed.' 

The  aged  but  wretched  king  of  Delhi — ^wretched 
in  having  the  hopes  of  earlier  years  revived,  only 
to  be  crushed  again—- for  a  time  distrusted  the 
mutineers;  he  entertained  misgivings  that  aU 
might  not  end  well.  The  shops  and  bazaars  were 
being  plundered;  the  king  was  in  the  palace;  and 
some  of  those  around  him  urged  that  order  could 
be  restored  only  by  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
purple.  After  three  or  four  days,  he  wont  in 
a  kind  of  state  through  the  city,  advising  or 
commanding  the  people  to  re-open  their  shops, 
and  resume  their  former  commercial  dealings-* 
advice  more  easily  given  than  acted  upon ;  for  the 
devastation  had  been  terrible,  striking  grief  into 
the  more  peaceful  portion  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants. The  king  assumed  command  in  the  city; 
he  named  Mirza  Mogul  commander-in-chief,  and 
gave  the  title  of  general  of  cavalry  to  Mirza  Abu 
Bukur;  he  collected  around  him  eight  or  nine 
thousand  mutineers  and  volunteers,  who  were 
posted  at  the  several  gates  of  the  city,  or  cantoned 
in  the  Duryagunge  Bazaar.  Additional  guns  were 
placed  on  the  ramparts;  and  the  native  sappers  | 
and  miners  were  placed  in  command  of  the  cannon 
in  the  old  fort  of  Selimgurh.  The  Company's 
treasury,  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  is  said  to 
have  been  respected  by  the  mutineers  to  this 
extent — that  they  did  not  appropriate  it  among 
themselves  as  spoil,  but  guarded  it  as  belonging 
to  their  newly  chosen  leader,  the  King  of  Delhi. 
To  shew  how  perplexed  the  Calcutta  government 
must  have  been  at  the  first  news  of  these  events, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  king's  name  was 
adverted  to  as  that  of  a  friend  rather  than  an 
enemy.  On  the  14th  of  May,  three  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Meerut  mutineers  at  Delhi, 
Mr  Colvin,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  telegraphed  from  Agra  to  the 
governor-general  as  follows:  'We  have  authentie 
inteUigence  in  a  letter  from  the  king  that  the 
town  and  furt  of  Delhi,  and  his  own  pcrsim^  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  regiments  of  the 
place,  which  joined  about  one  hundred  of  the 
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I  from  Meerut  and  opened  the  gates.'  Judged 
ie  ordinary  rules  of  probability,  it  would 
ir  that  the  mutineers  first  secured  the  person 
)  king,  and  then  compelled  him  to  head  them : 
Id  man  being  farther  urged  by  the  entreaties 
hreats  of  his  intriguing  sons  and  grandsons. 

difficult,  nnder  any  other  supposition,  to 
nt  for  his  transmission  of  a  message  of  infer- 
n  and  warning  to  the  chief  British  authority 
ose  regions.  On  the  15th  Mr  Colvin  sent 
iher  telegraphic  communication  to  Calcutta, 
ning  this  information:  'The  rebels  have 
«d  the  heir-apparent  king.  They  are  appar- 
oTganising  the  plan  of  a  regular  government; 
itill  remain  in  the  place.  Their  policy  is 
sed  to  be  to  annex  the  adjoining  districts 
iiT  newly  formed  kingdom.    They  are  not 

therefore,  to  abandon  the  country  or  leave 
;  they  have  probably  strengthened  them- 
there.  They  may  have  secured  fifty  lacs 
►ees  [half  a  million  sterling].'  No  further 
3n  was  here  made  of  the  old  man ;  it  was 
ngcr  relation  who  had  been  set  up  as  king ; 
tiis  younger  prince  may  possibly  have  been 
ae  whom  the  Marquis  of  Dsdhousio  had 
d  should  be  the  heir-apparent,  with  such 
'ctive  limitations  of  authority  as  the  Com- 
might  hereafter  declare  to  be  expedient 
ordinary  motives  which  influence  men's 
ct  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  induce 
)rincc  to  avail  himself  of  any  accidental 
kexpectcd  means  of  insuring  the  crown 
it  the  limitations  hero  adverted  to.  Ambi- 
as  almost  the  only  sentiment  not  absolutely 
ling  left  to  the  pensioned,  sensual,  intriguing 
.TB  in  the  palace. 

details  of  this  chapter  have  hitherto  been 
ed  chiefly  to  the  course  of  events  within  the 
as  collected  from  the  dispatches  of  military 
s,  the  letters  from  commissioners  and  other 
ervants  of  the  Company,  and  the  published 
lents  of  Europeans  who  survived  the  dangers 
5  day.  But  we  now  come  to  adventures 
,  politically  of  less  importance,  touch  more 
r  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  those  who 

know  how  Englishmen,  and  more  particu- 
Bnglishwomen,  bore  up  against  the  accumu- 
ouseries  that  pressed  upon  them.  We  have 
)mpany  the  fugitives  to  the  fields  and  jungles, 
tches  and  rivers,  the  swampy  marshes  and 
ing  sandy  roads ;  we  have  to  see  how  they 
ided  against  privation  and  trial— on  their 
irty  miles  in  one  direction  towards  Meerut, 
;hty  miles  in  another  towards  Kumaul. 
of  the  narratives  of  the  fugitives,  afterwards 
public,  supply  details  not  furnished  in  any 
I  dispatches  ;  while  they  illustrate  many 

worth  knowing— among  others,  the  greater 
ty  of  the  Mohammedan  tban  the  Hindoo 
8  near  Delhi^  and  the  indications  of  indi- 
I  kindness  in  the  midst  of  general  brutality. 
Bction  from  these  narratives  will  suffice  for 
purpose,  shortened  and  thrown  into 


a  difierent  form  so  as  to  throw  light  on  each  other, 
and  on  the  general  events  of  the  day.  In  most 
cases,  the  names  of  the  fugitives,  especially  of 
ladies,  will  bo  withheld,  from  a  motive  which  a 
considerate  reader  will  easily  appreciate.  This 
scruple  must  not^  however,  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  the  authentioity  of  the  narratives,  which 
was  verified  only  too  abundantly  by  collateral 
evidence. 

We  seleet  first  a  family  of  three  fugitives  to 
Kumaul.  The  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  54th  native 
regiment^  in  the  forenoon  of  this  eventful  Monday, 
hastened  with  her  child  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower; 
where,  in  aoeordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
brigadier-commandant,  many  other  families  had 
assembled.  The  gentlemen  remained  outside  on 
guard;  the  ladies  assisted  in  loading  the  guns, 
and  in  other  services  towards  the  conmion  defence 
of  all  Here  they  remained  many  hours,  in 
all  the  horrors  of  suspense;  for  the  husbands 
and  fathers  of  many  were  away,  and  their 
fate  unknown.  At  length  came  the  news  that 
the  38th  had  openly  revolted;  that  none  of  the 
native  r^ments  at  Delhi  could  now  be  depended 
upon ;  and  that  the  inmates  of  the  tower  ought  to 
effect  their  esoapo  as  speedily  as  possible.  There 
had  been  one  company  of  the  38th  at  the  Flagstaff 
Tower  all  day;  and  as  the  building  was  very 
strong,  and  armed  with  two  guns,  the  brigadier 
long  deemed  himself  able  to  protect  the  numerous 
persons  there  assembled;  but  as  soon  as  the 
defection  of  the  main  body  of  this  regiment 
became  known,  all  reliance  on  the  smaller  corps 
was  at  an  end.  Such  carriages  and  horses  a^could 
be  obtained  were  immediately  put  in  requisition, 
and  various  parties  hastened  of^  mostly  northward 
on  the  Kumaul  roa^.  The  small  group  whom  we 
have  here  under  notice— namely,  the  officer  with 
his  wife  and  child,  reached  Kumaul  the  next  day ; 
but  danger  was  all  around,  and  the  fugitives  were 
forced  to  continue  their  flight,  as  soon  as  they 
could  obtain  means  of  conveyance.  It  is  touching 
to  read  how  *  baby '  occupied  the  mother's  thoughts 
through  all  this  agitating  escape.  During  a  sojourn 
at  a  place  called  Thwanessur,  on  th»  road  between 
Kumaul  and  Umballa,  they  stopped  at  the  assist- 
ant-commissioner^s  house.  *  Before  wo  had  rested 
two  hours  we  were  alarmed  by  being  told  that  a 
regiment  of  sepoys  was  come  to  attack  us ;  wc  had 
to  fly  ftt>m  the  house  and  hide  as  best  we  could, 
under  the  bushes,  &a,  in  the  garden  ;  and  I  kept 
dear  baby  in  my  own  arms  the  whole  time  until 
moming.'  The  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  and 
the  fugitives  proceeded.  They  arrived  safely  at 
Umballa  on  the  moming  of  Thursday  the  14th, 
having  left  Delhi  on  Monday  evening.  That  the 
brave  wife  was  *  quite  fatigued  and  worn  out '  may 
well  be  conceived  when  she  adds,  *  for  dear  baby 
had  never  left  me  since  wo  left  Delhi.' 

This  adventure,  however,  was  far  exceeded  in 
length,  in  privation,  in  strange  situations,  in  hair- 
breadth escapes,  by  one  which  befell  a  party  of  four 
persons— an  officer  of  the  38th  regiment,  an  army 
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obbcd  and  vilely  addi*cssed.  Even  the  velvet 
lewi-drcss  of  one  of  them  was  torn  off,  for  the 
aloe  of  the  bugles  that  adoiTicd  it.  A  jewel- 
ox  had  been  brought  away  in  haste,  as  the 
qIj  treasure  preserved;  and  it  became  every 
imr  more  uncertain  whether  this  would  be  a 
ftj  to  the  spoUers.  Returning  to  the  high  road, 
e  ladies  met  some  gunners  with  two  guns; 
id  as  the  men  told  them  certain  death  would 
the  result  if  they  took  the  road  to  Kuruaul, 
ey  drove  in  another  direction  to  the  Cora- 
Dy*8  garden  outside  Delhi.  Here,  marauding 
IS  everywhere  goiug  on ;  the  poor  ladies  sopn 
d  the  misery  of  seeing  their  carriage,  horse, 
rel-box,  and  most  of  their  outer  clothing  reft 
m  them.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  they 
itared  to  a  neighbouring  village.  The  surgeon, 
sband  to  one  of  the  ladies,  here  managed  to  join 
sn ;  but  being  enfeebled  by  previous  sickness, 
i  wounded  in  the  jaw  during  the  day's  exciting 
ubles,  he  was  powerless  as  a  defender,  and 
*ar  ftx>m  being  able  to  succour  others — needed 
scour  himself.  During  the  next  fifteen  hours 
re  these  three  persons  hiding  in  fields  and 
ts,  befriended  by  a  few  natives,  and  conscious 
it  roving  sepoys  were  near,  ready  for  murder 
pillage.  Sallying  forth  again  on  the  evening  of 
esday,  they  were  speedily  stopped  by  six  men, 
lo  robbed  them  of  a  further  portion  of  their 
nty  apparel,  and  only  stopped  short  of  murder 
ten  the  officer's  wife  pleaded  for  mercy,  on  the 
nnd  that  she  was  searching  for  her  husband 
d  her  child,  both  of  whom  had  gone  she  knew 
t  whither.  The  three  fugitives  walked  all  that 
^,  the  wounded  surgeon  dragging  himself 
w^  In  the  morning  they  were  again  accosted, 
id  only  escaped  death  by  the  ladies  yielding  up 
farther  part  of  their  attire,  the  only  property 
ey  had  left  to  give.  During  the  remainder  of 
at  day  they  crept  on,  obtaining  a  little  food 
id  water  from  some  villagers,  who  were,  how- 
'er,  too  much  afraid  of  the  sepoys  to  afford  the 
gitives  the  shelter  of  a  roof;  and  it  was  terrible 
ork  indeed  to  roam  along  the  roads  with  a 
iming  sun  overhead  and  burning  sand  under 
ot.  They  sat  down  by  a  well-side,  and  drank 
me  water ;  but  rude  fellows  accosted  them,  and 
fter  insulting  tlie  hapless  women,  compelled  them 
>  withdraw.  They  next  encountered  a  party  of 
Tcgular  horse,  who  had  not  yet  joined  the 
mtincers;  the  men  were  at  first  inclined  to 
efriend  them;  but  fears  of  the  consequences 
ipervening,  they  soon  deserted  the  fugitives.  Here 
'ere  these  two  Englishwomen,  gently  nurtured, 
ih!  accustomed  to  all  the  amenities  of  good 
Haety,  again  compelled  to  wander  like  miserable 
Btcasts,  helping  along  a  male  companion  whose 
Oder-jaw  had  been  shattered,  and  who  was  ether- 
ise in  a  weak  state.  They  crawled  on  during 
uother  night,  and  then  reached  a  village,  which, 
I  they  saw  it  was  Hindoo,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
Iter.  Kindness  was  accorded  to  them  for  one 
hole  day ;  after  which  the  humane  natives^  timid 


lest  the  sepoys  should  bum  their  village  if  they 
heard  of  Feringhees  having  been  harboured, 
declared  they  could  no  longer  afford  shelter. 
Once  more,  therefore,  wore  the  fugitives  driven 
forth :  having  seen  renewed  symptoms  that  the 
sepoys,  or  rather  the  marauding  ruffians,  would 
not  scruple  to  murder  them,  if  opportunity  offered. 
They  h?id  now  been  five  days  wandering  about, 
and  yet  were  only  ten  miles  distant  from  Delhi : 
so  completely  had  each  day's  plans  been  frustrated 
by  the  events  of  the  next  day.  Again  they  entered 
a  friendly  village,  and  again  were  they  compelled 
soon  to  depart,  after  receiving  simple  but  kind 
assistance.  No  villagers,  it  was  found,  were  free 
from  dread  at  having  assisted  a  Feringhee.  Once 
they  hid  for  shelter  under  a  bridge ;  but  an  armed 
ruffian  detected  them,  and  behaved  so  unbearably 
towards  the  women  that  the  surgeon,  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  took  a  gold  cross  from  his 
bosom,  and  gave  it  as  the  price  of  their  freedom 
from  further  molestation :  a  wounded,  shattered, 
sinking  man,  he  could  not  offer  them  a  strong  arm 
as  a  shield  from  insult.  On  the  night  of  the  17th, 
at  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Delhi, 
they  were  glad  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  an  outhouse 
containing  twenty  cows,  the  only  roof  that  the 
owner  dared  to  offer  them.  They  made  an  attempt 
to  have  a  letter  forwarded  to  Kurnaul,  praying  for 
assistance  ;  but  none  in  those  parts  could  be 
depended  upon  for  faithfulness  beyond  an  hour  or 
two :  so  much  was  there  of  treachery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  timidity  on  the  other.  On  the  18th  they 
heard  that  Major  Paterson,  of  the  54th  regiment, 
was  in  the  same  village  as  themselves;  and  he, 
powerless  to  succour,  contrived  to  send  a  short 
message  to  them,  written  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a 
piece  of  an  old  broken  pan.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  were  greatly  astonished,  and  not  a  httle 
delighted,  to  sec  an  officer,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  ladies,  enter  the  village ;  but  more  like  a 
naked  savage,  blistered  from  head  to  foot,  than 
like  an  English  gentleman. 

An  eventful  tale  had  this  officer  to  narrate. 
"When  the  scenes  of  violence  on  the  11th  at  Delhi 
had  reached  such  a  point  that  to  remain  longer 
was  to  meet  certain  slaughter,  he  sent  off  his  little 
boy  with  friends  towards  Meenit,  and  saw  his  wife 
and  her  lady-companion  start  for  Kurnaul.  After 
being  robbcfl  of  his  horse,  and  having  three 
bullets  sent  through  his  hat,  and  one  through  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  he  ran  past  the  blazing  houses 
of  the  cantonment,  and,  being  ill  at  the  time,  sank 
down  under  a  tree  exhausted.  A  gang  of  ruffians 
found  him,  stripped  him,  robbed  him  of  every- 
thing, and  endeavoured.  Thug-like,  to  strangle 
him — using,  however,  the  sleeve  of  his  own  shirt 
instead  of  a  silken  cord.  Happily  the  choking 
was  only  partial ;  he  recovered,  staggered  on  a 
mile  or  two,  rested  briefly  in  a  hut,  and  then 
walked  twelve  miles  to  Alipore  in  a  broiling  sun. 
He  obtained  a  little  water,  a  little  bread,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  clothing,  but  was  refused  shelter. 
He  wended  his  painful  way  barefoot,  keeping  to 
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ploughed  fields  as  safer  than  the  high  road^  and 
reached  a  village  where  the  headman  gave  him  an 
asylum  for  five  days.  During  these  days,  however, 
he  twice  narrowly  escaped  death  from  sepoys 
prowling  about  the  village.  On  the  sixth  he 
received  information  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  his  wife  and  her  travelling  companions  were 
within  six  or  seven  miles  of  him.  Ho  hastened 
on,  with  swollen  and  blistered  feet,  wretched  sub- 
stitutes for  raiment,  and  a  frame  nearly  worn  out 
by  sickness  and  anxiety;  but  a  gleam  of  joy  burst 
upon  him  when  at  length  he  overtook  the  surgeon 
and  the  two  wives,  though  dismayed  to  see  the 
plight  to  which  they  had  been  reduced.  Tho  poor 
ladies  he  found  to  be,  like  himself,  reft  of  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  world  except  a  few  torn  and 
toil-worn  fragments  of  garments.  The  surgeon 
had  been  less  rudely  stripped,  simply  because  the 
clothes  of  a  wounded  man  were  less  acceptable  to 
the  spoliators.  The  fiigitives,  now  four  in  number, 
continued  their  journey,  their  feet  pierced  with 
thorns  and  sharp  stones,  and  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  or  dragging  a  wounded  man  becoming 
greater  and  greater.  The  officer's  wife,  having 
had  no  head-covering  for  many  days,  felt  the 
sun's  heat  to  be  gradually  affecting  her  brain; 
she  was  thankful  when  a  villager  gave  her  a 
wet  cloth  to  bind  round  her  temples.  Matters 
now  began  to  mend ;  the  villagers  were  less  afraid 
of  the  Dellii  sepoys ;  tho  vicinity  of  Kumaul 
exhibited  less  violence  and  marauding;  horses 
and  mules  were  obtained  on  one  day  to  take 
them  to  Lursowlie;  and  on  the  next  a  carriage 
was  provided  for  their  conveyance  to  Kumaul. 
How  they  got  on  from  Kumaul  to  Umballa,  and 
from  Umballa  to  Simla,  need  not  be  told — the 
romance  of  the  incident  was  over  when  the  three 
fugitives,  two  women  and  a  wounded  man,  were 
joined  by  a  fourth ;  although  much  physical  and 
mental  sufiering  had  still  to  bo  endured.  The 
little  son  of  this  lady,  it  was  afterwards  found, 
had  been  carried  by  some  friends  safely  to  Mccnit 
on  the  12  th.  The  four  fugitives,  when  they 
reached  fiiondly  quarters,  were  poor  indeed:  no 
beggars  could  bo  more  completely  dependent  on 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they  now  happily 
met. 

Next  we  will  follow  the  steps  of  some  of  those 
who  chose  Meerut  rather  than  Kumaul  as  their 
place  of  refuge.  Their  adventures  partake  of  a 
new  interest,  because  there  was  a  broad  and  swift 
river  to  be  crossed.  A  young  ensign  of  the  54th 
regiment,  a  stripling  who  had  just  commenced 
military  service  under  the  Company,  had  a  sad 
tale  to  tell,  how  the  European  officers  of  his 
regiment  had  fallen  almost  to  a  man.  He  was 
in  the  cantonment  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  the  Meerut  mutineers ;  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  city ;  and  he,  like 
other  officers,  was  fain  to  hope  that  the  men  would 
remain  trao  to  their  colours.  Leaving  two  com- 
panies to  follow  with  two  guns,  the  other  eight 
marched  off  to  the  city,  distant,  as  has  already 


been  stated,  about  two  miles.  Arriving  at  the 
mainguard  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  r^;iment 
encountered  the  mutinous  3d  Bengal  cavalry,  who 
immediately  shot  down  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
the  eight  companies :  the  men  of  those  companies 
shewing,  by  a  refusal  to  defend  their  officers,  that 
they  were  quite  ready  for  revolt  The  colonel, 
indeed,  was  bayoneted  by  one  of  his  own  men 
after  a  trooper  had  shot  him.  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  other  two  companies  arrived  with  the 
two  guns ;  but  as  the  few  remaining  officers  of  the 
regiment  knew  not  which  of  their  men,  if  any, 
could  be  depended  on,  they  formed  a  kind  of  small 
fort  or  citadel  of  the  mainguard,  into  which  they 
brought  their  few  remaining  companions  one  by 
one.  Tho  poor  youth,  who  had  just  commenced 
soldiering,  and  who  had  never  seen  a  dead  body, 
was  nearly  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
his  brother-officers,  with  whom  he  had  laughed  and 
chatted  a  few  hours  before,  lying  side  by  side  dead 
and  mutilated.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment 
remained  sullen,  though  not  mutinous,  until  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  then  tho  spirit  of 
evil  seemed  to  seize  them,  and  they  turned  upon  the 
Europeans  near  them,  shooting  indiscriminately. 
The  scene  became  agonising.  Many  women  and 
children  had  gone  to  the  mainguard  for  security ; 
and  now  they  as  well  as  the  officers  found  it 
necessary  to  flee  for  very  life.  Some  ran,  leaped, 
clomb,  until  they  got  beyond  the  wall  of  the  ci^ ; 
others  waited  to  help  those  who  were  weaker  or  of 
more  tender  years.  Some  of  tho  ladies,  though 
wounded,  lowered  themselves  by  handkerchiefi 
into  the  ditch,  from  embrasures  in  the  parapet^ 
and  were  caught  by  officers  below ;  and  then 
ensued  the  terrible  labour  of  dragging  or  carrying 
them  up  the  counterscarp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch.  (A  ditch,  in  military  matters,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  a  dry,  broad,  very  deep  trench  outside  a 
fortified  wall,  with  nearly  verti(^  sides,  called  the 
scarp  and  counterscarp.)  The  young  officer  tells 
how  that  he  and  his  male  companions  -would 
have  made  a  dash  towards  Meerut,  sword  in  hand, 
or  have  sold  their  lives  at  once ;  but  that  their 
chief  thoughts  were  now  for  the  women  and 
children.  "What  were  the  privations  of  such  a 
company  as  this,  in  fords  and  jungles,  in  hunger 
and  nakedness,  we  shall  presently  see  by  means  of 
a  narrative  from  another  quarter. 

It  is. an  officer  of  the  38th  who  shall  now  tell 
his  tale — ^how  that  his  own  personal  troubles,  when 
alone,  were  slight  compared  with  those  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  bear  in  company  with 
other  fugitive  Europeans.  This  officer  states  thal^ 
while  the  refugees  were  anxiously  watching  the 
course  of  events  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  they  were 
momentarily  expecting  aid  from  Meerut  They 
could  not  believe  that  Major-general  Hewett  would 
have  allowed  the  mutineers  to  march  from  Meerut 
to  Delhi  without  either  making  an  attempt  to  in- 
tercept them,  or  following  on  their  heels ;  and  their 
disappointment  in  this  particular  led  to  some  of 
the  unfavourable  comments  made  on  that  generaTs 
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line  of  conduct  The  officer  of  tho  38th,  whose 
oanative  is  now  under  notice,  shared  the  difficoltj 
of  all  the  others  in  endeavouring  to  keep  tho  men 
It  their  duty  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  terrible  sight, 
DOTe  than  once  adverted  to,  which  met  his  eye 
It  the  maingpiard  inside  the  Cashmere  Gate :  '  Bj 
the  gate,  side  hy  side,  and  covered  by  pretty  ladies' 
dresses  taken  from  some  house,  as  if  in  mockery, 
lay  the  bodies  of  poor  Captain  Smith,  Burrowes, 
Bdwardes,  and  Waterfield,  and  the  quarter-master- 
Krgeant;  some  lying  calm  as  shot  dead,  and 
others  with  an  expression  of  pain,  mutilated  by 
hajouets  and  swords.*  When  all  became  hopeless 
vithin  the  city,  and  the  brigadier  had  given  orders 
Is  retire,  the  officers  made  a  show  of  bringing  off 
fteir  regiments  as  well  as  their  families;  but  it 
was  only  a  show;  for  such  of  tho  men  as  had 
remained  faithful  up  to  this  time  now  fell  away, 
ind  the  Europeans  found  themselves  compelled  to 
escape  as  best  they  could.  The  officer  hastened 
to  the  cantonment,  disconsolate  and  helpless,  but 
having  no  immediate  idea  of  escape.  With  the 
eolonel  of  the  same  regiment,  however,  he  was 
Ufed  to  adopt  that  course,  as  the  cantonment  itself 
was  now  in  a  blaze.  The  two  ran  off  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  towards  the  river,  crouching  beneath 
trees  when  enemies  seemed  near ;  they  forded  the 
Jmnna  Canal,  slaking  their  parched  lips  as  they 
vaded  or  swam ;  and  they  tore  off  tho  brighter 
parts  of  their  glittering  accoutrements,  to  prevent 
betrayal  In  the  morning,  faint  and  hungered, 
they  took  refuge  in  a  hut  while  a  body  of  sepoys 
wai  searching  around,  as  if  for  victims.  A  few 
Hindoo  peasants  discovering  them,  told  them 
vhere  they  could  hide  in  a  tope  of  trees,  and 
hroQght  them  chupatties  and  milk.  Being  able 
to  ford  across  a  narrow  branch  of  the  Jumna 
loon  afterwards,  they  concealed  themselves  in  the 
wild  jungle ;  and  there,  to  their  joy  and  surprise, 
they  found  others  of  their  friends  in  the  same 
land  of  concealment— joy  damped,  it  is  true,  at 
the  thought  of  educated  English  men  and  women 
crouching  among  long  jungle-grass  like  savages  or 
wikl  beasts.     On  counting  numbers,  they  found 

j  they  were  thirteen,  eight  gentlemen  and  five  ladies 
lod  children ;  and  as  they  had  several  guns  and 

I  iwords  among  them,  they  took  heart,  and  prepared 
to  struggle  against  further  difficulties. 

To  bring  up  the  two  parallel  threads  of  the  story, 
the  escapes  of  the  larger  party,  comprising  tho 
women  and  httle  ones,  must  now  be  told.  In  tho 
iftemoon  of  the  preceding  day,  after  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  conveying  the  ladies  on  gun- 
carnages  from  the  city  to  the  cantonment,  the 
iittiTes  who  had  been  trusted  with  this  duty  turned 
faithlesji,  and  the  Europeans  within  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  finding  themselves  shot  at,  sought  to  escape 
hcyond  the  walls  in  any  way  they  could.  One 
after  another,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
leaped  over  into  the  ditch,  scrambled  up  the  other 
tide,  and  ran  off  towards  the  house  of  Sir  T. 
Ketcalfe.  One  lady,  tho  mother  of  three  daughters 
who  had  to  share  in  the  flight,  was  shot  through 


the  shoulder,  yet  still  kept  on.  The  native  servants 
— in  the  absence  of  their  master,  who  afterwards 
had  his  own  tale  to  tell  of  jungle-life  and  narrow 
escapes— gave  them  a  little  food ;  but  just  before 
the  house  was  about  being  fired  by  the  insurgents, 
the  fugitives  left  it,  and  succeeded  in  fording  the 
narrow  stream  to  the  spot  mentioned  above.  When 
the  thirteen  had  told  their  adventures,  and  formed 
a  plan,  they  started  anew,  and  sought  a  spot  where 
they  could  ford  the  majestic  Jumna.  The  officer 
must  here  tell  the  story  of  this  perilous  fording : 
*Our  hearts  failed,  and  no  wonder,  where  ladies 
were  concerned,  as  we  looked  at  the  broad  swift 
river.  It  was  getting  dark,  too.  Two  natives  went 
across.  We  watched  them  anxiously  wade  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  river ;  then  their  heads 
alone  appeared  above  water.  It  was  our  only 
chance  of  life,  and  our  brave  ladies  never  flinched. 
The  water  was  so  deep,  that  where  a  tall  man 
would  wade,  a  short  man  would  be  drowned.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  when,  on  reaching  the 

deep  water  with  Mrs  on  my  left  arm,  a 

native  supporting  her  on  the  other  side,  we  were 
shot  [drifted]  down  the  river;  however,  by  des- 
perate eftbrts  and  tho  assistance  of  another  native, 
we  reached  the  bank  in  safety.  I  swam  back 
once  more  for  another  of  our  party ;  and  so  ulti- 
mately we  all  got  safe  over.  It  waS  a  brave  feat 
for  our  ladies  to  do.'  But  so  it  was  throughout 
these  terrific  scenes:  the  heroism,  tho  patience, 
the  long-suffering  endurance  of  these  gentlewomen, 
bore  up  to  the  last ;  feebleness  of  frame  was  van- 
quished by  nobility  of  spirit ;  and  the  men  were 
often  kept  in  heart,  though  deeply  pained,  by  tho 
uncomplaining  perseverance  of  their  gentle  com- 
panions in  misery.  Our  fugitives  passed  a  wretched 
night  after  this  fording  of  the  Jumna,  crouching  in 
the  jungle,  with  no  sound  *  but  tho  chattering  of 
their  teeth.*  The  next  day  threw  them  into  tho 
hands  of  a  large  band  of  ruffians ;  and  as  the  guns 
of  the  officers  had  been  rendered  useless  by  wet, 
tho  consequence  was  direful :  the  whole  party 
were  stripped  and  robbed,  and  then  left  without 
food,  without  clothing,  without  resource,  to  wander 
whither  they  could.  With  naked  feet^  and  skins 
blistering  in  the  sun,  they  toiled  on.  *  How  tho 
ladies  stood  it,'  says  the  officer  whose  narrative 
we  are  following,  Ms  marvellous;  they  never 
nmrmurcd  or  flinched,  or  distressed  us  by  a  show 
of  terror.'  Fortunately,  a  fakeer,  in  a  Hindoo 
village,  ventured  to  give  them  sliclter;  they 
remained  three  days,  obtaining  a  little  food,  but 
nothing  more.  A  German  zemindar  or  landowner, 
who  had  been  so  long  in  India  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable  from  a  Hindoo,  hearing  of  their 
plight,  sent  for  them,  gave  them  some  rough  cloth 
to  huddle  on  as  substitutes  for  garments,  and 
caused  a  message  to  bo  sent  to  Meerut,  which 
brought  relief  to  them;  and  they  reached  that 
town  in  seven  days  after  leaving  Delhi — worn  out 
in  mind  and  body,  haggard,  lame,  penniless,  but 
thankful  that  their  lives  had  been  spared. 

Strange  as  these  escapes  and  perils  were,  they 
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were  eclipsed  in  individual  daring  and  fertility  of 
resource  by  one  which  remains  to  be  told,  and 
which  may  form  the  last  of  this  little  group  of 
painful  narratives.  Mr  Batson,  surgeon  of  the  74th 
regiment,  was  unheard  of  during  so  loDg  a  time 
after  the  events  at  Delhi  on  the  fatal  Monday  that 
he  was  given  up  for  lost ;  but  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  announce  his  safety,  he  detailed  such  a 
scries  of  adventures  as  appear  to  belong  rather  to 
romance  than  to  real  life — Dcfoe-like,  but  entirely 
true  instead  of  fictitious.  And  hero  it  may  be 
again  remarked  that  these  narratives  must  not 
be  suspected  of  boastful  exaggeration  ;  there  were 
links  which  connected  all  the  eventful  stories 
into  one  chain — each  receiving  corroborative 
strength  from  the  others.  Mr  Batson  states  that 
when  it  was  found  that  the  three  regiments  at 
Delhi  refused  to  act  against  the  mutineers  from 
Meerut,  and  that  when  such  of  the  women  and 
children  as  could  be  collected  were  placed  in  the 
maingu.ird  and  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  he  went  to 
Brigadier  Graves,  volunteering  to  convey  a  letter 
to  Meerut,  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  European 
troops.  His  oflFer  being  accepted,  he  took  leave  of 
his  wife  and  three  daughtcra  in  the  Flagstaff  Tower, 
went  to  his  house,  dressed  himself  Uke  a  native 
fakeer  or  mendicant  devotee,  and  coloured  his  face, 
hands,  and  feet.  Off  he  set  on  his  perilous  errand. 
He  first  tried  to  cross  the  Jumna  by  the  bridge  of 
boats,  but  found  it  broken.  Then  he  ran  to  the 
cantonment,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  by  a  ferry 
near  that  spot,  but  found  the  insurgent  cavalry 
and  the  neighbouring  villagers  plundering  and 
marauding.  Next  he  hastened  across  the  parade- 
ground,  and,  after  escaping  two  or  three  shots,  was 
seized  by  some  of  the  villagers  and  stripped  of 
every  bit  of  his  fakeer  clothing.  On  he  ran 
again,  in  his  now  truly  forlorn  state,  towards  the 
Knmaul  road,  hoping  to  overtake  some  of  the 
oflicers  who  were  escaping  by  that  route;  but 
before  he  could  do  so,  two  of  the  insurgent  troopers 
intercepted  him.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  cut 
him  down  with  their  drawn  swords,  his  tact  and 
knowledge  saved  him.  Being  familiar  both  with  the 
Hindostani  language  and  with  the  Mohammedan 
customs,  he  threw  himself  into  a  supplicating 
position,  and  uttered  the  most  exalted  praises  of 
tlie  great  Prophet  of  Islam :  begging  them  to  spare 
his  hfe  for  the  sake  of  the  Moslem.  Had  his 
assailants  been  infantry  sepoys,  he  would  prol>ably 
not  have  attempted  this  manoeuvre,  for  most  of 
them  were  Hindoos ;  but  knowing  that  the  cavalry 
sowars  were  chiefly  Mohammedans,  he  made  the 
venture.  It  succeeded.  Whether  they  knew  him 
as  a  fugitive  Englishman,  is  not  certain ;  but  they 
let  him  go,  saying :  *  Had  you  not  asked  for  mercy 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  you  should  have  died 
like  the  rest  of  the  Kallirs  [infidels].*  After  run- 
ning another  mile — at  once  shivering  with  naked- 
ness and  burning  with  excitement — he  encountered 
some  Mussulman  villagers,  who  rushed  upon  him, 
crying:  *Here  is  a  Feringhee;  kill  the  KafHr! 
You  Feringhees  want  to  make  us  all  Christians ! ' 


They  dragged  him  to  a  village,  tied  his  handf 
behind  him,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  to  a 
house  hard  by  to  get  a  sword,  with  which  to 
despatch  him.  At  this  critical  moment  some 
excitement — the  nature  of  which  Mr  Batson  could 
not  understand — caused  them  all  to  leave  him, 
and  he  ran  off  again.  He  fortunately  fell  in  with 
some  smiths  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Delhi 
magazine,  and  who  were  willing  to  save  him ;  they 
urged  him  not  to  go  forward,  or  the  villagers 
would  certainly  murder  him.  They  took  him  to 
a  hut,  gave  him  an  article  or  two  of  apparel,  and 
fed  him  with  milk  and  bread.  He  tried  to  sleep, 
but  could  not;  he  lay  awake  all  night,  restless 
and  excited.  In  the  morning  he  bethought  him  of 
informing  his  protectors  that  he  was  a  physician, 
a  doctor,  a  *  medicine-man ;'  and  this  proved  to 
be  an  aid  to  him ;  for  the  villagers,  finding  that  he 
could  answer  questions  relating  to  maladies,  and  was 
familiar  with  their  religion,  language,  and  customs, 
began  to  take  much  interest  in  the  Feringhee 
doctor.  He  found  that  two  officers  were  in  hiding 
at  no  groat  distance,  but  he  could  reach  neither  of 
them.  To  get  to  Meerut  in  time  to  deliver  his 
message  was  of  course  now  out  of  the  question :  all 
that  Mr  Batson  could  do  was  to  secure  his  own 
safety.  More  perils  were  in  store  for  him.  The 
villagers  of  Badree  were  informed  that  if  they 
harboured  any  Feringhees,  the  now  triumphant 
King  of  Delhi  would  direfully  punish  them ;  they 
became  alarmed,  and  hid  him  in  a  small  mango 
tope.  *  Here,'  the  surgeon  says,  *  I  was  left  night 
and  day  alone.  I  was  visit(Hi  at  night  by  some 
one  or  other  of  the  villagers,  who  brought  me 
bread  and  water  in  a  ghurrah.  I  am  unable  to 
describe  my  feelings  during  this  trying  time.  I 
was  all  day  in  the  sun,  in  the  extreme  heat^  and 
alone  at  night,  when  the  jackals  came  prowling 
about  and  crying.  It  is  only  God  and  myself 
know  what  I  have  endured.  After  five  nights 
and  days  in  this  tope  of  trees,  I  was  again  taken 
back  to  the  village  and  concealed  in  a  bhoosa 
house.  I  was  here  shut  in  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  heat  and  suffocation  I  cannot  find  language  to 
describe.  I  do  not  know  which  was  the  greatest 
misery,  the  tope  of  trees  in  solitude  or  the  bhoosa 
kotrec'  At  length  the  villagers,  afraid  to  keep 
him  any  longer,  dismissed  him — enabling  him  to 
dress  himself  up  again  as  a  fakeer.  Tramping  on 
from  village  to  village,  he  acted  his  part  so  well 
as  to  escape  detection.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a 
Cashmerian  ;  and  although  one  of  the  villagers 
suspected  his  European  origin  by  his  blue  eyes,  ho 
did  not  betray  him.  He  observed  from  village  to 
village— and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note  in  relation 
to  the  causes  and  details  of  the  Revolt— that  tho 
Mohammedans  were  much  more  savage  than  the 
Hindoos  in  their  expressions  and  threats  against 
the  Feringhees.  The  fiirther  he  proceeded  froia 
Delhi,  tho  less  did  Mr  Batson  find  himself  in- 
volved in  danger;  and  he  was  fortunately  picked 
up  by  Captain  M'Andrcws  and  Lieutenant  Mew 
of  his  own  regiment.    Ho  had  been  out  no  less 
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lan  twentj-fiye  days,  wandering  from  village  to 
Jlige,  from  tope  to  tope ;  suffering  privations 
Inch  none  but  himself  could  know,  and  not 
ren  he  adequately  describe.  One  great  anxiety 
lawed  him  the  while — the  fate  of  his  family : 
le  great  joy  awaited  him— -his  family  escaped. 
Here  this  chapter  may  close.  We  have  seen 
It  on  the  morning  of  Monday  tlio  11th  of  May, 
e  European  inhabitants  of  Delhi  arose  from 
dr  beds  in  peace ;  and  that  by  the  close  of  the 
me  day  there  was  not  a  single  individual  of  the 


number  whose  portion  was  not  death,  flight,  or 
terrified  concealment.  So  far  as  the  British  rule 
or  influence  was  concerned,  it  was  at  an  end.  The 
natives  remained  masters  of  the  situation ;  their 
white  rulers  were  driven  out;  and  a  reconquest, 
complete  in  all  its  details,  could  alone  restore 
British  rule  in  Delhi.  At  what  time,  in  what 
way,  and  by  whom,  that  reconquest  was  effiscted, 
will  remain  to  be  told  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
work.  Much  remains  to  be  narrated  before  Delhi 
will  again  come  under  notice. 


Elephant  and  State  Howdah. 


CHAPTER   YL 

LUCKKOff  AKD  THE  COPRT  OF  OUDE. 


NOTriER  regal  or  onco-regal 

'-?\  family,   another  remnant   of 

\^Jj    Moslem  power  in  Indian  now 

I  ^  comes   upon 


the  Bcene— one 
which  haa  added  to  the 
c^mbamasstnent  of  the  Eng- 
Itr^li  authorities  by  arraying 
ag3.inst  them  the  machinatio^ia  of 
deposed  princes  nji  well  as  tho 
dificontont  of  nutivc  troops;  an<l 
by  shewing^  as  tln>  King  of  Dclbi  hud 
shown  in  a  ncighhonring  region,  that  a 
pension  to  j\.  sovcreijpi  deprived  of  Lis  domi- 
nions is  not  always  a  sufficient  medicament  to 
allay  the  irritation  arising  from  tbe  deprivation. 
What  and  where  is  the  kingdom  of  Onde;  of  wliat 
rank  as  an  Indian  eity  is  ita  capital,  Lucknowj 
who  wore  its  rulers;  why  and  when  the  ruling 
authority  was  el^angcd — these  mattci's  must  be 
clea-rly  understood,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  proceedings  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak. 


Oude,  considered  aa  a  province  of  British  India* 
and  no  longer  as  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  tbe 
north  and  northeast  by  the  territory  of  Nepaul ; 
on  the  east  by  the  district  of  Goruckpore  j  on  the 
southeast  by  those  of  Aximghur  and  Jounpoor  ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Allahabad  ;  on  the  southwest 
by  the  districts  of  the  Doab;  and  on  tbe  north- 
west hy  Shahjchanpoor.  It  is  now  about  tbrice  the 
size  of  Wales  ;  but  befure  the  annexation,  Oude  as 
a  kingtlom  included  a  larger  area.  On  the  Nepaul 
sidCj  a  strip  of  jungle -country  called  the  Tcrai^ 
carries  it  to  the  base  of  the  sub-Himalaya  range^ 
This  Icrai  is  in  part  a  wooded  marsh,  s» 
affected  by  a  deadly  malaria  as  to  be  scarcely 
habitable  ■  while  the  other  part  is  an  almost 
impassable  forest  of  trees,  underwood,  and  rceda^ 
infested  by  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  tbe  bear, 
the  wild  hog,  and  other  animals.  Considered 
generally,  liowever,  Oude  surpasses  in  natural 
advantages  almost  every  other  part  of  India — 
having  the  Ganges  running  along  the  whole  of 
its  southwest  frontier,  a  varied  and  fertile  aoil^  » 
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)ugh  hot  climate,  and  numerous  facilities 
ion  and  water-carriage.  It  cannot^  how« 
said  that  man  has  duly  aided  nature  in 
>pment  of  these  advantages ;  for  the  only 
made  road  in  the  whole  province  is  that 
iknow  to  Gawnpore:  the  others  being 
etched  tracks,  scarcely  passable  for  wheel- 

The  railway  schemes  of  the  Company 
» Hne  through  Oude,  which  would  be  of 
lie  benefit ;  but  no  definite  contract  had 
le  at  the  time  when  the  Revolt  com- 
nor  would  such  a  railway  be  profitable 
trunk-line  is  finished  from  Calcutta  to 
tnd  Allahabad.  Although  the  Moham- 
Jtve,  through  many  ages,  held  the  ruling 

Oude,  the  Hindoos  are  greatly  more 
;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
millions  in  number,  speak  the  Hindostani 
I  whereas  those  nearer  Calcutta  speak 
As  shewing  the  kind  of  houses  in  which 
B  occasionally  sought  concealment  during 
iMkuces,  the  following  description  of  the 
dwelling-places  of  Oude  may  be  useful, 
generally  built  either  of  unbumt  brick, 
ers  of  mud,  each  about  three  feet  in 
nd  one  foot  high.  The  roofe  are  made  of 
iams,  placed  a  foot  apart,  and  covered 
ks  laid  transversely ;  over  these  are  mats, 
8ng  of  well-rammed  wet  clay  half  a  yard 
ess.  The  walls  are  carried  to  a  height 
ren  feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
[ford  a  concealed  place  of  recreation  for 
es  of  the  family ;  and  during  the  rainy 
is  small  elevated  court  is  covered  with  a 
ning  of  bamboos  and  grass.  Though  so 
id  cheaply  constructed,  these  houses  are 
ble.  Around  the  house  there  is  usually  a 
,  covered  with  a  sloping  tiled  roof.  Inside, 
5  overhead  are  exposed  to  view,  without 
g.  The  floors  are  of  earth,  well  beaten 
i  smoothed,  and  partially  covered  with 
x)tton  carpets.  In  the  front  of  the  house 
)otra  or  raised  platform  of  earth,  open  to 
t  the  sides,  and  provided  with  a  roof  of 
•ass  supported  on  pillars.  This  platform 
ant  spot  on  which  neighbours  meet  and 
le  cool  of  the  evening.  The  dwellings  of 
hy  natives  of  course  present  an  aspect  of 
3lendour;  while  those  of  the  Europeans, 
ef  towns,  partake  of  the  bungalow  feshion, 
escribed. 

are  few  towns  of  any  distinction  in 
npared  with  the  area  of  the  province ; 
icse  few,  only  two  will  need  to  be  men- 

the  present  chapter.  As  for  the  city 
be  province  originally  obtained  its  name 
!)ndh,  or  Ayodha — it  has  fallen  from  its 

Prinsep,  Buchanan,  and  other  autho- 
ard  it  as  the  most  ancient,  or  at  any  rate 
;he  most  ancient^  among  the  cities  of 
n.  Some  of  the  coins  found  in  Onde 
eh  extreme  antiquity,  that  the  characters 
1  their  l^ends  are  graven  are  totally 


unknown.  Buchanan  thinks  that  the  city  was 
built  by  the  first  Brahmins  who  entered  India^ 
and  he  goes  back  to  a  date  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  for  its  foundation ;  while 
Tod  and  Wilford  claim  for  Oude  an  origin  even  six 
centuries  earlier  than  that  insisted  on  by  Buchanan. 
The  value  of  such  estimates  may  not  be  great; 
they  chiefly  corroborate  the  belief  that  Oude  is  a 
wty  ancient  city.  With  its  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  mud  and  thatch  houses,  the  grandeur 
of  Oude  Uves  in  the  past ;  and  even  this  grandeur 
is  in  antiquity  rather  than  in  splendour ;  for  the 
ruins  and  fi*agment8  give  a  somewhat  mean  idea 
of  the  very  early  Hindoo  architecture  to  which  ' 
they  belong.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  are 
extensive  ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  the  fort  of 
Rama,  king  of  Oude,  celebrated  in  the  mjrtho- 
logical  and  romantic  legends  of  India.  According 
to  Buchanan : '  The  heaps  of  bricks,  although  much 
seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  river, 
extend  a  great  way— that  is,  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width — and,  although 
vast  quantities  of  materials  have  been  removed  to 
build  the  Mohammedan  Ayodha  or  Fyzabad,  yet 
the  ruins  in  many  parts  retain  a  very  considerable 
elevation ;  nor  is  fliere  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  structure  to  which  they  belonged  was  very 
large,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  ruined  for 
above  two  thousand  years/  A  spot  among  the  ruins 
is  still  pointed  out  by  the  reverential  Hindoos  from 
which  Rama  took  his  flight  to  heaven,  carrying  all 
the  people  of  the  city  with  him :  a  hypothetical 
emigration  which  had  the  eflcct  of  leaving  Oude 
desolate  until  a  neighbouring  king  repopulated  it, 
and  embellished  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
temples.  The  existing  buildings  connected  with 
the  Hindoo  faith  are  four  establishments  kept  up 
in  honour  of  the  fabled  monkey-god,  the  auxiliary 
of  Rama ;  they  have  annual  revenues,  settled  on 
them  by  one  of  the  rulers  of  Oude ;  they  are 
managed  by  fnaliki  or  spiritual  superiors  ;  and  the 
revenues  are  dispensed  to  several  hundreds  of 
hairagii  or  religious  ascetics,  and  other  lazy  Hindoo 
mendicants— no  Mussulman  being  ever  admitted 
within  the  walls. 

Lucknow,  however,  is  the  city  to  which  our 
attention  will  naturally  be  most  directed — Luck- 
now,  as  the  modem  capital  of  the  kingdom  or 
province ;  as  a  city  of  considerable  importance, 
political,  military,  commercial,  and  architectural ; 
and  as  a  scene  of  some  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  Revolt. 

The  city  of  Lucknow  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Goomtee,  which  is  navigable  thence 
downwards  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges 
between  Benares  and  Qhazeepore.  It  is  rather 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Cawnpore,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  from  Allahabad.  As 
Cawnpore  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  that 
majestic  river  intervenes  between  the  two  towns. 
The  Goomtee  is  crossed  at  Lucknow  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  a  bridge  of  substantial  masonry,  and  an  iron 
bridge— an  unusual  fhlness  of  transit-channels  in 
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an  Indian  city.  Lucknow  displays  a  varied,  lively, 
and  even  brilliant  prospect,  when  viewed  from  a 
position  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  buildings ; 
but,  once  in  the  streets,  the  traveller  has  his  dream 
of  beauty  speedily  dissipated;  for  oriental  filth 
and  abomination  meet  hiis  eye  on  all  sides.  The 
central  portion  of  the  city,  the  most  ancient,  is 
meanly  built  with  mud-houses  roofed  with  straw ; 
many  of  them  arc  no  better  than  booths  of 
mats  and  bamboos,  thatched  with  leaves  or 
palm-branches.  The  streets,  besides  being  dirty, 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  are  dismally  sunk 
many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  shops.  The 
narrow  avenues  are  rendered  still  less  passable  by 
the  custom  of  employing  elephants  as  beasts  of 
burden :  unwieldy  animals  which  almost  entirely 
block  up  the  way.  In  the  part  of  the  city  occupied 
by  Europeans,  however,  and  containing  the  best 
public  buildings,  many  of  the  streets  arc  broad  and 
lively.  Until  1856,  when  Oude  was  annexed  to 
British  India,  Luclaiow  was,  to  a  stranger,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  east,  in  regard  to 
its  armed  population.  Almost  every  man  went 
armed  through  the  streets.  One  had  a  matchlock, 
another  a  gun,  another  a  pistol ;  others  their  bent 
swords  or  tulwars;  others  their  brass-knobbed 
buffalo-hide  shields.  Men  of  business  and  idlers — 
among  all  alike  it  was  a  custom  to  carry  arms.  The 
black  beards  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  fierce 
moustaches  of  the  Rajpoots,  added  to  the  warlike 
effect  thus  produced.  Oudo  was  the  great  store- 
house for  recruits  for  the  Company's  native  army  ; 
and  tliis  naturally  gave  a  martial  bent  to  the 
people.  The  Company,  however,  deemed  it  a  wise 
precaution  to  disarm  the  peacefiil  citizens  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation. 

Three  or  four  structures  in  and  near  Lucknow 
require  separate  description.  One  is  the  Shah 
Nujecf,  or  Emanbarra  of  Azof-u-Dowlah,  a  model 
of  fantastic  but  elegant  Mohammedan  architecture. 
English  travellers  have  poured  out  high  praise 
upon  it.  Lord  Valentia  said:  *From  the  brilliant 
white  of  the  composition,  and  the  minute  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship,  an  enthusiast  might  suppose 
that  genii  had  been  the  artificers  ;*  while  Bi^op 
Heber  declared :  *  I  have  never  seen  an  architec- 
tural view  which  pleased  me  more,  from  its 
richness  and  variety,  as  well  as  the  proportions 
and  general  good  taste  of  its  principal  features.* 
The  structure  consists  of  many  large  buildings 
surrounding  two  open  courts.  There  arc  three 
archways  to  connect  the  courts ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  these  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  watched  by 
soldiers,  and  attended  by  moullahs  perpetually 
reading  the  Koran.  This  structure  is  often  called 
the  king's  Emanbarra  or  Imaumbarah,  a  name 
given  to  the  buildings  raised  by  that  sect  of 
Moslems  called  Sheahs,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
religious  festival  of  the  Mohurrum.  Every  family 
of  distinction  has  its  own  emanbarra,  large  or 
small,  gorgeous  or  simple,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  its  owner,  who  generally  selects  it  as  his  own 
burial-place.     The  central  hall  of  the  Shah  Nujeef, 


the  king's  emanbarra,  is  of  vast  size  and  very  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  combination  of  Moslem  minarets 
with  Hindoo-pointed  domes  renders  the  exterior 
remarkably  striking ;  nevertheless  the  splendour  is 
diminished  by  the  poverty  of  the  materials,  which 
are  chiefly  brick  coated  with  chunam  or  day 
cement.  Near  or  connected  with  this  building  is 
the  Roumee  Durwaza  or  Gate  of  the  Sultan, 
having  an  arch  in  the  Saracenic  style.  Another 
public  building  is  the  mosque  of  Saadut  Ali,  one  of 
the  former  nawabs  of  Oude;  its  lofty  dome  presents 
a  remarkable  object  as  seen  from  various  parts  of 
the  city ;  and,  being  provided  with  terraces  without 
and  galleries  within,  it  is  especially  attractive  to 
a  sight-seer.  Southeast  of  the  city,  and  near  the 
river,  is  a  fantastic  mansion  constructed  by  Claude 
Martine,  a  French  adventurer  who  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  power  at  the  late  court  of  Lucknow.  He 
called  it  Constantia,  and  adorned  it  with  various 
kinds  of  architectural  eccentricities — ^minute  stucco 
fretwork,  enormous  lions  with  lamps  instead  of 
eyes,  mandarins  and  ladies  with  shaking  heads, 
gods  and  goddesses  of  heathen  mythology,  and 
other  incongruities.  The  house  is  large,  and  solidly 
built  of  stone ;  and  on  the  topmost  story  is  the 
tomb  of  Martine ;  but  his  body  is  deposited  in  a 
sarcophagus  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments.  The 
favourite  residence  of  the  former  nawabs  and 
kings  of  Oude  was  the  Dil  Koosha  or  'Heart's 
Delight,*  a  richly  adorned  palace  two  miles  out  of 
the  city,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
deer-park.  When  Colonel  (afterwards  General 
Sir  James)  Outram  was  appointed  British  resident 
at  the  court  of  Lucknow,  about  a  year  before  the 
annexation,  the  Dil  Koosha  was  set  apart  for  lus 
reception ;  and  the  whole  ceremonial  illustrated 
at  once  the  show  and  glitter  of  oriental  processions, 
and  the  honour  paid  to  the  Englishman.  As  soon 
as  the  colonel  arrived  at  Cawnpore  from  Calcutta, 
the  great  officers  of  state  were  sent  from  Lucknow 
to  prepare  for  his  reception.  After  crossing  the 
Ganges,  and  thereby  setting  foot  in  the  Oude 
dominions,  he  entered  a  royal  carriage  replete 
with  gold  and  velvet ;  a  procession  was  formed  of 
carriages,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  which  foUowed 
the  fifty  miles  of  road  to  the  capital.  On  the  next 
day,  the  king  was  to  have  met  the  colonel  half-way 
between  the  city  palace  and  the  Dil  Koosha ;  but 
being  ill,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  heir-apparent 
The  one  procession  met  the  other,  and  then  both 
entered  Lucknow  in  state.  A  Lucknow  corre- 
spondent of  a  Bombay  journal  said:  'Let  the 
reader  imagine  a  procession  of  more  than  three 
hundred  elephants  and  camels,  caparisoned  and 
decorated  with  all  that  barbaric  pomp  could  lavish, 
and  Asiatic  splendour  shower  down  ;  with  all  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  blazing  with 
jewels,  gorgeous  in  apparel,  with  footmen  and 
horsemen  in  splendid  liveries,  swarming  on  all 
sides ;  pennons  and  banners  dancing  in  the  sun's 
rays,  and  a  perfect  forest  of  gold  and  silver  sticks, 
spears,  and  other  insignia  of  imperial  and  royal 
state.' 
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A  work  of  remarkable  character  has  appeared, 
ilatiDg  to  Lucknow  and  the  court  of  Oade.  It  is 
Jled  the  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  and  has 
Mn  edited  from  the  notes  of  an  Englislunan  who 
iid  a  position  in  the  household  of  the  king  of 
ode,  Kussir^u-Deen,  in  1834  and  following  years  * 
loogh  the  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear, 
e  work  is  generally  accepted  as  being  trustworthy, 

many  corroborations  of  its  statements  having 
peared  in  other  quarters.  Speaking  of  the 
iig's  palace  within  the  city,  this  writer  says: 
he  great  extent  of  the  buil(hngs,  generally  called 
e  king^s  palace,  surprised  me  in  the  first  instance. 
tf  not  properly  a  palace,  but  a  continuation 
palaces,  stretching  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
lomtee,  the  river  on  which  Lucknow  is  built. 

this,  however,  the  royal  residence  in  Oude 
t  resembles  what  one  reads  of  the  Seraglio  at 
nstantinople,  the  khan*s  residence  at  Teheran, 
d  the  imperial  buildings  of  Pekin.  In  all 
ental  states,  the  palaces  arc  not  so  much  the 
ode  of  the  sovereign  only,  as  the  centre  of  the 
remment :  httle  towns,  in  fact,  containing  exten- 
t  lines  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  harem  and 
vast  number  of  attendants ;  containing  courts, 
rdens,  tanks,  fountains,  and  squares,  as  well  as 
» offices  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state.  Such  is 
»  case  in  Lucknow.  One  side  of  the  narrow 
omtee — a  river  not  much  broader  than  a  middle- 
ed  London  street — ^is  lined  by  the  royal  palace ; 
I  other  is  occupied  by  the  rumna  or  park,  in 
lich  the  menagerie  is  (or  was)  maintained.  .... 
lere  is  nothing  grand  or  striking  about  the 
terior  of  the  palace,  the  Fureed  Buksb,  as  it  is 
tied.  Its  extent  is  the  only  imposing  feature 
out  it ;  and  this  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
7  magpuficcnce  or  loftiness  of  structure  would 
.Tc  done.' 

These  few  topographical  and  descriptive  details 
Deeming  Oude  and  its  two  capitals,  the  former 
id  the  present,  will  prepare  us  to  enter  upon  a 
bject  touching  immediately  the  present  narrative : 
looely,  the  relations  existing  between  the  East 
kdia  Company  and  the  Oudlans,  and  the  causes 
iiich  have  generated  disaffection  in  the  late  royal 
mfly  of  that  country.  It  will  be  needful  to  shew 
f  what  steps  Oude,  once  a  Hindoo  Ungdom, 
Kune  under  the  Mogul  dynasty  a  Mohamme- 
in  nawabship,  then  a  nawab-viziership,  then  under 
^ritiBh  protection  a  Mohammedan  kingdom^  and 
tidy  an  Anglo-Indian  province. 
Whether  or  not  historians  are  correct  in  asserting 
ttt  Oude  was  an  independent  Hindoo  sovereignty 
wrteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
od  that  then,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
oies,  it  was  a  Hindoo  dependency  of  a  prince 
rhofle  chief  seat  of  authority  was  at  Oojein— it 
BODS  to  be  admitted  that  Bakhtiar  Rhilzi,  towards 
iie  dote  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  sent  to  conquer 
^country  for  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  at  that 
ine  paramount  in  the  north  of  India ;  and  that 
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Oude  became  at  once  an  integral  part  of  the  realm 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  Under  the  powerful 
Baber,  Oude  was  a  lieutenancy  or  nawabship :  the 
ruler  having  sovereign  power  within  his  dominions, 
but  being  at  the  same  time  a  vassal  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  about 
a  century  ago,  when  the  weakening  of  the  central 
power  at  Delhi  tempted  an  ambitious  nawab  of 
Oude  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  dependency, 
and  exercise  royalty  on  his  own  account.  At  that 
time  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  many  states  in 
Northern  India  were  troubled  by  the  inroads  of 
the  fierce  warlike  Mahrattas;  and  although  the 
nawabs  cared  little  for  their  liege  loixl  the  emperor, 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  join  their  forces 
against  the  common  enemy.  One  result  of  this 
struggle  was,  that  the  nawab  of  Oude  was  named 
'perpetual'  nawab — ^the  first  loosening  of  the 
imperial  chain.  The  nawab-vizicr,  as  he  was  now 
called,  never  afterwards  paid  much  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  Delhi :  nay,  the  effete  Mogul,  in 
1764,  asked  the  British  to  defend  him  from  his 
ambitious  and  disobedient  neighbour.  This  assist- 
ance was  so  effectively  given,  that  in  the  next 
year  the  nawab-vizier  was  forced  to  sue  humbly 
for  peace,  and  to  give  up  some  of  his  possessions 
as  the  price  of  it.  One  among  many  stipulations 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reference  to  the 
military  forces  allowed  to  bo  maintained  by  native 
princes,  was  made  in  1768,  when  the  nawab-vizier 
was  limited  to  an  army  of  35,000  troops ;  namely, 
10,000  cavalry,  10,000  sepoys  or  infantry,  6000 
matchlock-men,  600  artillery,  and  9500  irregulars. 
In  1773,  Warren  Hastings  had  become  so  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  perplexities  of  Indian 
politics,  and  made  treaties  so  unscrupulously  if  ho 
could  thereby  advance  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany— ^that  Company  which  he  served  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause — that  he  plotted  with  the 
nawab-vizier  against  the  poor  decrepit  Mogul :  the 
nawab  to  obtain  much  additional  power  and  terri- 
tory, and  the  British  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money 
for  assisting  him.  When  the  next  nawab-vizier, 
Azof-u-Dowlah,  assumed  power  in  Oude  in  1775, 
he  hastened  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  the  now  powerful  British;  he  gave  up  to 
them  some  territory ;  they  agreed  to  protect  him, 
and  to  provide  a  certain  contingent  of  troops,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  an  annual  sum.  This  was 
the  comphcated  way  in  which  the  Company 
gained  a  footing  in  so  many  Indian  provinces  and 
kingdoms.  It  was  in  1782  that  that  shameful 
proceeding  took  place,  which — though  Warren 
Hastings  obtained  an  acquittal  concerning  it  at 
his  celebrated  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords — ^has 
indubitably  left  a  stain  upon  his  name ;  namely, 
the  spoliation  of  two  begums  or  princesses  of  Oude, 
and  the  cruel  punishment,  almost  amounting  to 
torture,  of  some  of  their  dependents.  The  alleged 
cause  was  an  arrear  in  the  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  due  from  the  nawab.  Even  if  the  debt  were 
really  due,  the  mode  of  extorting  the  money, 
and  the  selection  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  was 
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extorted,  can  never  be  reconciled  to  the  principles 
of  even-handed  justice.  The  truth  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  short  sentence — the  Company  being 
terribly  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
Hyder  Ali,  the  governor-general  determined  to 
obtain  a  supply  fh)m  some  or  other  of  the  native 
princes  in  Northern  India;  and  those  natives  being 
often  faithless,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  become 
faithless  to  them.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  the  Company  increased  more  and  more 
its  'protection'  of  the  nawab-vizier,  and  received 
larger  and  lai^er  sums  in  payment  for  that  pro- 
tection. Azof-u-Dowlah  was  succeeded  in  1797 
by  Vizier  Ali,  and  he  in  1798  by  Saadut  AIL 

We  come  now  to  the  present  century.  In 
1801,  the  Marquis  Wcllesley  placed  the  relations 
with  Oude  on  a  new  footing:  he  relinqiushcd 
a  claim  to  any  further  subsidy  from  the  nawab- 
vizier,  but  obtained  instead  the  rich  districts 
of  Allahabad,  Azimghur,  Goruckpore,  and  the 
Southern  Doab,  estimated  to  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
Oude  was  larger  than  England  before  this  date; 
but  the  marquis  took  nearly  half  of  it  by  this 
transaction.  Matters  remained  without  much 
change  till  1814,  when  Saadut  Ali  was  succeeded 
by  Qhazee-u-Deen  Hyder.  During  the  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Nepaulese,  soon  afterwards, 
the  nawab-vizier  of  Oude  lent  the  Company 
two  millions  sterling,  and  received  in  return  the 
Terai  or  jungle-country  between  Oude  and  Nepaul. 
A  curious  system  of  exchanges,  this ;  for  after 
receiving  rich  districts  instead  of  money,  the 
Company  received  money  in  return  for  a  poor 
district  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild  beasts.  In  1819, 
the  Company  allowed  Ghazee-u-Deen  Hyder  to 
renounce  the  vassal-title  of  nawab-vizier,  which  was 
a  mockery  as  connected  with  the  suzerainty  of  the 
now  powerless  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  to  become 
King  of  Oude — a  king,  however,  with  a  greater 
king  at  his  elbow  in  the  person  of  the  British 
resident  at  the  court  of  Lucknow.  The  Company 
again  became  a  borrower  from  Ghazee,  during  the 
Mahratta  and  Burmese  wars.  In  1827,  the  throne 
of  Oude  was  ascended  by  Nussir-u-Deen  Hyder — 
an  aspirant  to  the  throne  who  was  favoured  in  his 
pretensions  by  the  Company,  and  who  was,  as  a 
consequence,  in  bitter  animosity  with  most  of  his 
relations  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Com- 
plicated monetary  arrangements  were  frequently 
made  with  the  Company,  the  nature  and  purport 
of  which  are  not  always  clearly  traceable;  but 
they  generally  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Company  in  Oude.  On  the  death  of 
Nussir,  in  1837,  a  violent  struggle  took  place  for 
the  throne.  He,  like  other  eastern  princes,  had  a 
large  number  of  sons ;  but  the  Company  would 
not  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any  one  of  them ; 
and  the  succession  therefore  fell  upon  Mahomed 
Ali  Shah,  uncle  to  the  deceased  sovereign.  The 
begum  or  chief  wife  of  Nussir  fomented  a  rebellion 
to  overturn  this  arrangement ;  and  it  cost  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  Low,  resident  at  Lucknow, 


much   trouble    to    preserve    peace    among   the 
wrangling  members  of  the  royal  fomily. 

Now  approaches  the  arrangement  which  led  to 
the  change  of  rulers.  Oude  had  been  most  miser- 
ably governed  during  many  years.  The  king  and 
his  relations,  his  courtiers  and  his  dependents, 
grasped  for  money  as  a  substitute  for  the  political 
power  which  they  once  possessed;  and  in  the 
obtainment  of  this  money  they  scrupled  at  no 
atrocities  against  the  natives.  The  court,  too,  was 
steeped  in  debaucheries  of  the  most  licentious  kind, 
outraging  the  decencies  of  life^  and  squandering 
wealth  on  the  minions  who  ministered  to  its 
pleasures.  The  more  thoughtful  and  large-hearted 
among  the  Company's  superior  servants  saw  here 
what  they  had  so  often  seen  elsewhere :  that  when 
the  Company  virtually  took  possession  of  a  native 
state,  and  pensioned  off  the  chief  and  his  family,  a 
moral  deterioration  followed ;  he  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  real  sovereignty;  he  became  more 
intensely  selfish,  because  he  had  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  even  if  he  wished  to  govern  well ;  and  i 
he  took  refuge  in  the  only  oriental  substitute- 
sensual  enjoyment.  When  Mahomed  Ali  Shah 
died  in  1842,  and  his  son,  Umjud  Ali  Shah,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Company  as  king,  a  pledge  was 
exacted  and  a  threat  foreshadowed:  the  pledge 
was,  that  such  reforms  should  be  made  by  the  king 
as  would  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  jost 
government  of  the  country ;  the  threat  was,  that  if 
he  did  not  do  this,  the  sovereignty  would  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  Company  would  take  the  govern- 
ment into  its  own  hands.  In  1847,  Umjud  Ali 
Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wajid  Ali  Shah : 
a  king  who  equalled  or  surpassed  his  predecessors 
in  weakness  and  profligacy,  and  under  whom  the 
state  of  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
Marquis  of  Dalhousic  was  governor-general  when 
matters  arrived  at  a  crisis.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Company,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  aggressive  views,  wished  to  see  the  millions 
of  Oude  well  and  happily  governed;  and  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  this  wish  had  not 
been  gratified.  The  engagement  with  Umjud  Ali 
Shah  had  assumed  this  form :  '  It  is  hereby  pro- 
vided that  the  King  of  Oude  will  take  into  his 
immediate  and  earnest  consideration,  in  concert 
with  the  British  resident,  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  existing  defects  in  the  police,  and 
in  the  judicial  and  revenue  administration  of  his 
dominions ;  and  that  if  his  majesty  should  neglect 
to  attend  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  British 
government  or  its  local  representative,  and  if 
(which  God  forbid !)  gross  and  systematic  oppres- 
sion, anarchy,  and  misrule,  should  hereafter  at  any 
time  prevail  within  the  Oude  dominions,  such  as 
seriously  to  endanger  the  pubhc  tranquillity,  the 
British  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
appointing  its  own  officers  to  the  management  of 
whatsoever  portion  of  the  Oude  territory,  either  to 
a  small  or  great  extent,  in  which  such  misrule  u 
that  above  alluded  to  may  have  occurred,  for  so 
long  a  period  as  it  may  deem  necessary.'    The 
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naiqaifl,  fioding  that  thirteen  years  had  presented 
10  improvement  in  the  internal  government  of 
)iide^  resolved  to  adopt  decisive  measures.  He 
irew  up  a  treaty,  whereby  the  administration  of 
lie  territory  of  Oiide  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
British  government :  ample  provision  being  made^ 
or  the  dignity,  affluence,  and  honour  of  the  king 
Old  his  family.  The  king  refused  to  sign  the 
reaty,  not  admitting  the  allegations  or  supposi- 
bnfl  on  which  it  was  based ;  whereupon  the 
aarquis,  acting  with  the  sanction  of  the  Company 
nd  of  the  imperial  government  in  London, 
imonnced  all  existing  treaties  to  be  null  and 
Old,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
ovemment  of  the  territories  of  Oude  was  hence- 
xth  vested  exclusively  and  for  ever  in  the  East 
ndia  Company.  The  governor-general  in  his 
linute,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoke  of  this  trans- 
!r  of  power  in  the  following  brief  terms :  *  The 
ingdom  of  Oude  has  been  assumed  in  perpetual 
o?emment  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
uiy;  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  has  so 
aeently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
[onourable  Court,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
Bfer  to  it  more  particularly  here.' 
Everything  tends  to  shew  that  the  king  violently 
pposed  this  loss  of  his  regal  title  and  power. 
rben  the  governor-general  and  the  resident  at 
ncknow  waited  on  him  with  the  draft  of  the 
roposed  treaty,  towards  the  close  of  1855,  he  not 
oly  refused  to  sign  it,  but  announced  his  intention 
>  proceed  to  England,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
utice  from  Queen  Victoria  against  the  Company. 
Us  the  marquis  would  not  prevent;  but  he 
Ktimated  that  the  king  must  travel,  and  be  treated 
y  the  Company's  servants,  as  a  private  individual, 
The  adopted  this  step.  The  stipend  for  the  royal 
unily  was  fixed  by  the  Company — of  course  with- 
nt  the  consent  of  the  king  and  his  relations — at 
£120,000  per  annum.  The  reasons  for  putting  an 
nd  to  the  title  of  King  of  Oude  were  thus  stated, 
n  a  document  addressed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Ittt  India  Company  to  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  council,  many  months  after  the  transfer 
^  power  had  been  effected,  and  only  a  short  time 
Mfore  the  commencement  of  the  Revolt :  '  Half  a 
sntury  ago,  our  new  and  critical  position  among 
ike  Moh^medans  of  Northwestern  India  com- 
pdled  us  to  respect  the  titular  dignity  of  the  Kings 
of  Delhi  But  the  experiences  of  that  lialf-century 
ittTe  abundantly  demonstrated  the  inconveniences 
of  foffering  an  empty  nominal  sovereignty  to 
toeend  from  generation  to  generation;  and  the 
continuance  of  such  a  phantom  of  power  must  be 
podnctive  of  inconvenience  to  our  government, 
ttd  we  believe  of  more  mortification  than  gratifi- 
cation to  the  royal  pensioners  themselves.  It 
^Mten  humiliating  recollections;  it  engenders 
tiosive  hopes ;  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  intrigues 
^  end  in  disappointment  and  disgrace.  The 
^Til  is  not  limited  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
n^cmbers  of  the  royal  house :  prone  to  intrigue 
'kansdves,  they  become  also  a  centre  for  the 


intrigues  of  others.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  the 
younger  meihbers  of  such  a  family  should  feel  a 
greater  repugnance  than  they  otherwise  would  to 
mix  with  the  community  and  become  industrious 
and  usefhl  subjects.  Strongly  impressed  with 
these  convictions,  we  therefore  observe  with  satis- 
faction that  no  pledge  or  promise  of  any  kind  with 
regard  to  the  recognition  by  our  government  of  the 
kingly  title  after  the  death  of  the  present  titular 
sovereign,  Wajid  Ali  Shah,  has  been  made  to  him 
or  to  his  heirs.'  The  reasoning  in  this  declaration 
is  probably  sound ;  but  it  does  not  apply,  and  was 
not  intended  to  apply,  to  the  original  aggressive 
movements  of  the  Company.  Because  the  shadow 
of  sovereignty  is  not  worth  retaining  without  the 
substance,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Company  was  right  in  taking  the  substance  fifty- 
five  years  earlier:  that  proceeding  must  be 
attacked  or  defended  on  its  own  special  ground, 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  the  arena  of 
Indian  politics. 

It  appears  from  this  document,  that  four  of  the 
British  authorities  at  Calcutta — the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  General  Anson,  Mr  Dorin,  and  Mr 
Orant — had  concurred  in  opinion  that,  as  the  king 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  he  should,  as  a  punish- 
ment, be  denied  many  of  the  privileges  promised 
by  that  treaty.  They  proposed  that  the  annual 
stipend  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  (£120,000)  should 
be  'reserved  for  consideration'  after  the  demise 
of  the  king — that  is,  that  it  should  not  necessarily 
be  a  perpetual  hereditary  stipend.  To  this,  how- 
over,  Colonel  Low,  who  had  been  British  resident 
at  Lucknow,  very  earnestly  objected.  He  urged 
that  the  king^s  sons  were  so  young,  that  they 
could  not,  in  any  degree,  be  blamed  for  his  con- 
duct in  not  signing  the  proposed  treaty ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  lose  their  inheritance 
through  the  father's  fault;  that  the  father,  the 
king,  would  in  any  case  be  pretty  severely  pun- 
ished for  his  obstinacy;  and  that  it  would  not 
be  worthy  of  a  great  paramount  state,  coming 
into  possession  of  a  rich  territory,  to  refuse  a 
liberal  stipend  to  the  descendants  of  the  king. 
These  representations  were  listened  to,  and  a 
pension  to  the  amount  already  named  was 
granted  to  the  king  and  his  heirs — *not  heirs 
according  to  Mohammedan  usages,  but  only  those 
persons  who  may  be  direct  male  descendants  of 
the  present  king,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.'  A 
difficult  duty  was  left  to  the  Calcutta  government, 
to  decide  how  many  existing  persons  had  a  claim 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  pension,  seeing  that 
an  eastern  king's  family  is  generally  one  of  great 
magnitude  ;  and  that,  although  he  has  many 
wives  and  many  children,  they  fill  various  ranks 
in  relation  to  legitimacy.  The  Company  proposed, 
if  the  king  liked  the  plan,  that  one-third  of  the 
pension  should  be  commuted  into  a  capital  sum, 
with  which  jagliires  or  estates  might  be  bought, 
and  vested  in  the  family  for  the  use  of  the  various 
members — making  them,  in  fact,  zemindars  or 
landed    proprietors,    having    something    to    do 
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instead  of  leading  lives  of  utter  idleness.  In 
what  light  the  directors  viewed  the  large  and 
important  army  of  Oude,  will  bo  noticed  pre- 
sently; but  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of  mas- 
tership itself,  they  said:  '  An  expanse  of  territory 
embracing  an  area  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles,  and  containing  five  million  of  inhab- 
itants, has  passed  from  its  native  prince  to  the 
Queen  of  England  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
drop  of  blood,  and  almost  without  a  murmur. 
The  peaceable  manner  in  which  this  great  change 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  tranquillity  which 
has  since  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  us 
the  liveliest  emotions  of  thankfulness  and  pleasure.' 
This  was  written,  be  it  remembered— and  the 
fiact  is  full  of  instruction  touching  the  miscalcu- 
lations of  the  Company — ^less  than  two  months 
before  the  cartridge  troubles  began,  and  while  the 
mysterious  chupattics  were  actually  in  circulation 
from  hand  to  hand. 

The  deposed  King  of  Oude  did  not  go  to  England, 
as  he  had  threatened;  he  went  to  Calcutta,  and 
took  up  his  abode,  in  April  1856,  at  Garden  Reach, 
in  the  outskirts  of  that  city,  attended  by  his  late 
prime  minister,  Ali  Nuckee  Khan,  and  by  several 
followei-s.  The  queen,  however,  achieved  the 
adventurous  journey  to  the  British  capital,  taking 
with  her  a  numerous  retinue.  This  princess  was 
not,  in  accordance  with  European  usages,  the  real 
Queen  of  Oude;  she  was  rather  a  sort  of  queen- 
dowager,  the  king's  mother,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  king's  brother  and  the  king's  son — ^the  one 
claiming  to  be  heir-presumptive,  the  other  heir- 
apparent.  All  felt  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  regal  power  and  revenues 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  came  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of 
the  governor-general's  decree.  They  left  Lucknow 
in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  arrived  in  England  in 
August.  An  attempt  was  made  by  an  injudicious 
agent  to  enlist  pubhc  sympathy  for  them  by  an 
open-air  harangue  at  Southampton.  He  bade  his 
hearers  picture  to  themselves  the  suppliant  for 
justice,  '  an  aged  queen,  brought  up  in  all  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East,  the  soles  of  whose 
feet  were  scarcely  allowed  to  tread  the  ground, 
laying  aside  the  prejudices  of  travel,  and  imder- 
taking  a  journey  of  some  ten  thousand  miles,  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England  for  justice;'  and 
the  'fellow-countrymen'  were  then  exhorted  to 
give  'three  cheers'  for  the  royal  family  of  Oude 
— ^which  they  undoubtedly  did,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  an  English  assemblage 
when  so  exhorted;  but  this  momentary  excite- 
ment soon  ceased,  and  the  oriental  visitors  settled 
in  London  for  a  lengthened  residence.  What 
official  interviews  or  correspondence  took  place 
concerning  the  aflaire  of  Oude,  was  not  publicly 
known;  but  there  was  an  evident  disinclination 
on  the  part  both  of  the  government  and  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament  to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  East  India 


Company;  and  the  ex-royal  family  of  Oude 
maintained  no  hold  on  the  public  mind,  except  so 
far  as  the  turbaned  and  robed  domestics  attracted 
the  attention  of  metropolitan  sight-seers.  In  what 
fashion  these  suppliants  disowned  and  ignored  the 
Revolt  in  India,  a  future  chapter  will  shew. 

The  reader  will,  then,  picture  to  himself  the 
state  of  Oude  at  the  period  when  the  Revolt 
commenced.  The  deposed  king  was  at  Calcutta; 
his  mother  and  other  relations  were  in  London; 
while  the  whole  governing  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company's  servants.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  a  man  in  whom  sagacity,  energy,  and 
nobleness  of  heart  were  remarkably  combined, 
had  succeeded  Sir  James  Outram  as  resident,  or 
rather  chief-commissioner,  and  now  held  supreme 
sway  at  Lucknow. 

It  is  important  here  to  know  in  what  light  the 
East  India  Company  regarded  the  native  army  of 
Oude,  at  and  soon  after  the  annexation.  In  the 
directors'  minute,  of  December  1856,  just  on  the 
eve  of  disturbances  which  were  quite  unexpected 
by  them,  the  subject  was  thus  touched  upon :  '  The 
probable  temper  of  the  army,  a  force  computed 
on  paper  at  some  60,000  men  of  all  arms,  on  tlie 
announcement  of  a  measure  which  threw  a  large 
proportion  of  them  out  of  employment,  and  trans- 
ferred the  remainder  to  a  new  master,  was  natu- 
rally a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  us.  In  your 
scheme  for  the  future  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Oude  provinces,  drawn  up  on  the  4th 
of  February,  you  proposed  the  organisation  of  an 
Oude  irregular  force,  into  which  you  suggested  the 
absorption  of  as  large  a  number  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  of  the  king  as  could  be  employed  in  such 
a  corps,  whilst  othei-s  were  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  niihtary  and  district  police ;  but  you  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  these  arrangements  would 
not  absorb  one-half  of  the  disbanded  troops.  To 
the  remainder  you  determined  to  grant  pensions 
and  gratuities,  graduated  according  to  length  of 
service.  There  were  no  better  means  than  these 
of  palliating  a  difficulty  which  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  only  partial  success  was  to  be  expected  from 
so  partial  a  measure.  As  a  further  precaution, 
the  chief-commissioner  deemed  it  expedient  to 
promise  pensions  of  one  hundred  rupees  per 
month  to  the  commandants  of  the  regiments  of 
the  late  king,  some  sixty  in  number,  conditional 
on  their  lending  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
government  in  this  crisis,  and  provided  that  their 
regiments  remained  quiet  and  loyal.  We  recognise 
the  force  of  the  chief-commissioner's  argument  in 
support  of  these  grants ;  and  are  willing  to  adopt 
his  suggestion  that,  in  the  event  of  any  of  these 
men  accepting  office  as  tuhseeldars  or  other  func- 
tionaries under  our  government,  the  amount  of  ^ 
their  pensions  should  still  be  paid  to  them.'  It  was 
found  that  the  King  of  Oude  had  allowed  the  pay 
of  his  soldiers  to  run  into  arrear.  On  this  point 
the  directoi*s  said:  'The  army,  a  large  numbor 
of  whom  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  who  cannot  inmiediately  find,  even 
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f  the  habits  of  their  past  lives  fitted  them  for, 
ndnstrial  occupations,  are  peeoliarlj  entitled  to 
iberal  consideration.  It  is  doubtless  tme  that, 
IS  stated  by  the  chief-commissioner,  tho  soldiery 
if  Code  have  "  fattened  on  rapine  and  plunder ; " 
ind  it  is  certain  that  the  servants  of  the  Oude 
pvemment  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
f  the  people.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
fstem  under  which  they  lived  ;  nothing  better, 
ideed,  was  to  be  expected  from  men  whose  pay, 
fter  it  had  been  tardily  extracted  from  the 
reasury,  was  liable  to  bo  withheld  from  them  by 
fraudident  minister.  Whatever  may  have  been 
lie  past  excesses  and  the  illicit  gains  of  the  soldiers, 
t  was  the  duty  of  the  British  government  in  this 
oojunctnre  to  investigate  their  claims  to  the 
rrears  of  regular  pay  alleged  to  be  due  to  them 
y  the  Oude  government,  and,  having  satisfied 
oraelves  of  the  justice  of  these  claims,  to  discharge 
lie  liabilities  in  full.    We  observe  with  satisfaction 

kat  this  has  been   done We   concur, 

loreoYer,  in  the  very  judicious  remark  made  by 
riioount  Canning,  in  his  minute  of  the  5th  of 
farch,  ''that  a  few  lacs**^  spent  in  closing  the 
eoounty  without  injustice,  and  even  liberality,  will 
«  well  repaid  if  we  can  thereby  smooth  down 
iscontent  and  escape  disturbance."  ' 
The  plan  adoptctl,  therefore,  was  to  disband  the 
nny  of  the  deposed  king,  pay  up  the  arrears  due 
7  him  to  tlie  soldiers,  re-enlist  some  of  the  dis- 
faaiged  men  to  form  a  new  Oude  force  in  the 
>oinpany's  service,  and  give^nsious  or  gratuities 
o  the  remainder. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  follow  the  course 
if  events  at  Lucknow  during  the  months  of  April 
uid  May  1857 :  events  less  mutinous  and  tragical 
thin  those  at  Mcerut  and  Delhi,  but  important  for 
their  consequences  in  later  months. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  that  tho  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Lucknow  concerning  a  medicine- 
bottle,  briefly  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter: 
ihewing  the  existence  of  an  unusually  morbid 
isding  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  caste.    Dr 
Wells  having  been  seen  to  taste  some  medicine 
which  he  was  about  to  administer  to  a  sick  soldier, 
to  test  its  quality,  the  Hindoos  near  at  hand  refused 
to  partake  of  it,  lest  the  taint  of  a  Christian  mouth 
dwold  degrade  their  caste.    They  complained  to 
Colonel  Palmer,  of  tho  48th  native  regiment,  who, 
M  he  believed  and  hoped,  adopted  a  conciliatory 
ooone  that  removed  all  objection.    This  hope  was 
lut  realised,  however ;  for  on  that  same  night  the 
doctor's  bungalow  was  fired   and  destroyed  by 
note  of  the  sepoys,  whom  no  efibrts  could  identify. 
^ciy  soon  afterwards,  nearly  all  the  huts  of  the 
13th  regiment  were  burned  down,  under  similarly 
Bjiterious  circumstances. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence*8  difficulties  began  with  the 
VttEationa  cartridge-question,  as  was  the  case  in  so 
*«ay  other  parts  of  India.  Towards  tho  close  of 
A^l,  Ci^itain  Watson  found  tliat  many  of  the 

*  Uei  or  IiUm  of  nipoea :  *  lac  being  100,000,  value  about 


recruits  or  younger  men  in  his  regiment,  the  7th 
Oude  infantry,  evinced  a  reluctance  to  bite  the 
cartridges.  Through  some  oversight,  the  new 
method  of  tearing  instead  of  biting  had  not  been 
shewn  to  the  sepoys  at  Lucknow ;  and  there  was 
therefore  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  a  conciliar 
tory  course  in  explaining  the  matter  to  them.  The 
morbid  feehng  still,  however,  remained.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  recusancy  was  again  exhibited,  followed 
by  an  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  recruits  in  the 
quarter-guard.  The  native  officers  of  the  regiment 
came  forward  to  assure  Captain  Watson  that  this 
disobedience  was  confined  to  the  'youngsters,'  and 
that  the  older  sepoys  discountenanced  it.  He 
believed  them,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  On  the  2d 
he  addressed  the  men,  pointing  out  the  folly  of 
the  conduct  attributed  to  the  young  recruits,  and 
exhorting  them  to  behave  more  like  true  soldiers. 
Though  listened  to  respectfully,  ho  observed  so 
much  sullcnncss  and  doggcdness  among  the  troops, 
that  he  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
his  superior  officer.  Brigadier  Grey.  The  native 
officers,  when  put  to  the  test,  declined  taking  any 
steps  to  enforce  obedience;  they  declared  their 
lives  to  be  in  danger  from  the  men  under  them, 
should  they  do  so.  The  brigadier,  accompanied 
by  Captains  Watson  and  Barlow,  at  once  went 
to  the  lines,  had  the  men  drawn  up  in  regular 
order,  and  put  the  question  to  each  company 
singly,  whether  it  was  willing  to  use  the  same 
cartridges  which  had  all  along  been  employed.  They 
refused.  Tho  brigadier  left  them  to  arrange  plans 
for  the  morrow  ;  placing  them,  however,  under 
safe  guard  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  the  grenadier  company  (picked  or  most  skilful 
company)  of  the  regiment  went  through  the  lines, 
threatening  to  kill  some  of  the  European  officers; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  tumult  became  so  serious, 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  seemed  imminent 
By  much  entreaty,  the  officers,  European  and 
native,  allayed  in  some  degree  the  excitement  of 
the  men.  While  this  was  going  on,  however,  at 
the  post  or  station  of  Moosa  Bagh,  a  messenger 
was  sent  by  the  intriguera  of  the  7th  regiment 
to  the  cantonment  at  Murreeoun,  with  a  letter 
inciting  the  48th  native  infantry  to  join  them  in 
mutiny.  This  letter  was  fortunately  brought,  by 
a  subadar  true  to  his  duty,  to  Colonel  Palmer, 
the  commandant.  Prompt  measures  were  at 
once  resolved  upon.  A  considerable  force — con- 
sisting of  tho  7th  Oude  cavalry,  the  4th  Oude 
infantry,  portions  of  the  48th  and  71st  Bengal 
infantry,  a  portion  of  the  7th  Bengal  cavalry,  a 
wing  of  her  Majesty's  32d,  and  a  field-battery  of 
guns — was  sent  from  the  cantonment  to  the  place 
where  tho  recusants  were  posted.  The  mutineers 
stood  firm  for  some  time;  but  when  they  saw 
cannon  pointed  at  them,  some  turned  and  fled 
with  great  rapidity,  while  others  quietly  gave  up 
their  arms.  The  cavalry  pursued  and  brought 
back  some  of  the  fugitives.  The  7th  Oude  irre- 
gular infantry  regiment,  about  a  thousand  strong, 
was  thus  suddenly  broken  into  three  fragments 
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— one  escaped,  one  capered,  and  one  disarmed. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Polehampton,  chaplain 
to  the  English  residents  at  Lucknow,  affords  one 
among  many  proofis  that  Sunday  was  a  favourite 
day  for  such  outbreaks  in  India — ^perhaps  pur- 
posely so  selected  by  the  rebellious  sepoys.  The  3d 
of  May  was  Sunday:  the  chaplain  was  performing 
evening-service  at  the  church.  *  Towards  the  end 
of  the  prayers,  a  servant  came  into  church,  and 
spoke  first  to  Major  Reid,  of  the  48th ;  and  then  to 
Mr  Dashwood,  of  the  same  regiment  They  both 
went  out,  and  afterwards  others  were  called  away. 
The  ladies  began  to  look  very  uncomfortable ;  one 
or  two  went  out  of  church ;  one  or  two  others 
crossed  over  the  aisle  to  friends  who  were  sitting 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that  altogether  I  had  not  a 
very  attentive  congregation.'  When  it  was  found 
that  the  officers  had  been  called  out  to  Join  the 
force  against  the  mutineers,  the  chaplain  '  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  ride  down  to  see  what  was 
going  on;  but  as  the  Moosa  Bagh  is  seven  miles 
from  our  house,  and  as  I  should  have  left  my  wife 
all  alone,  I  stayed  where  I  was.  I  thought  of 
what  William  III.  said  when  he  was  told  that  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  had  been  shot  at  the  ford  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  "  What  took  him  there?" ' 

The  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  on  this  occasion  was  quite  of  an  oriental 
character,  as  if  suggested  by  one  who  well  knew 
the  Indian  mind.  He  held  a  grand  military 
durbar,  to  reward  the  faithful  as  well  as  to  awe  the 
mutinous.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  said  that 
the  government  would  bo  advised  to  disband  the 
regiment,  with  a  provision  for  re-enlisting  those 
who  had  not  joined  the  rebels ;  but  pending  the 
receipt  of  Instructions  fh)m  Calcutta,  he  held  his 
durbar  (court ;  levee ;  hall  of  audience).  Four 
native  soldiers — a  havildar-major,  a  subadar,  and  a 
sepoy  of  the  48th  regiment,  and  a  sepoy  of  the  13th 
— who  had  proved  themselves  faithful  in  an  hour 
of  danger,  were  to  be  rewarded.  The  lawn  in  front 
of  the  residency  was  carpeted,  and  chairs  were 
arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square  for  some  of  the 
native  officers  and  sepoys ;  while  a  large  verandah 
was  filled  with  European  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, upwards  of  twenty  in  number.  Sir  Henry 
opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address  in  the 
Hindostani  language,  flill  of  point  and  vigour. 
After  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  British  nation— overwrought,  per- 
haps, for  an  English  ear,  but  well  suited  to  the 
occasion — he  adverted  to  the  freedom  of  con- 
science in  British  India  on  matters  of  religion : 
*  Those  amongst  you  who  have  perused  the 
records  of  the  past  must  well  know  that  Alumghir 
in  former  times,  and  Hyder  Ali  in  later  days, 
forcibly  converted  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Hindoos,  desecrated  their  fanes,  demolished  their 
temples,  and  carried  ruthless  devastation  amongst 
the  household  gods.  Come  to  our  times;  many 
here  present  weU  know  that  Runjcet  Singh  never 
permitted  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to  call 
the  pious  to  prayer— never  allowed  the  Afghan 


to  sound  from  the  lofty  minarets  which  adorn 
Lahore,  and  which  remain  to  this  day  a  monii- 
mcnt  to  their  munificent  founders.  The  year 
before  last  a  Hindoo  could  not  have  dared  to 
build  a  temple  in  Lucknow.  All  this  is  changed. 
Who  is  there  that  would  dare  now  to  interfere 
with  our  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  subjects  V  He 
contrasted  this  intolerance  of  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo  rulers  in  matters  of  religion  with  the 
known  scruples  of  the  British  government;  and 
told  his  hearers  tliat  the  future  would  be  like  the 
present,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  freedom  of  aU 
religions  over  the  whole  of  India.  He  rebuked 
and  spumed  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
among  the  natives,  touching  meditated  insult  to 
their  faith  or  their  castes.  He  adverted  to  the 
gallant  achievements  of  the  Company's  native 
troops  during  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule; 
and  told  how  it  pained  him  to  think  that  disband- 
mont  of  such  troops  had  been  found  necessary 
at  Barrackpore  and  Berhampore.  And  then  1m 
presented  the  bright  side  of  his  picture :  '  Now  torn 
to  these  good  and  faithful  soldiers— Subadar  Sewak 
Tewaree,  Havildar  Heera  Lall  Doobey,  and  Sipahi 
Ranura  Doobey,  of  the  48th  native  infantry,  and 
to  Hossein  Buksh,  of  the  13th  regiment — ^who 
have  set  to  you  all  a  good  example.  The  first 
three  at  once  arrested  the  bearer  of  a  seditious 
letter,  and  brought  the  whole  circumstance  to  the 
notice  of  superior  authority.  You  know  well  what 
the  consequences  were,  and  what  has  befallen  the 
7th  Oude  irregular  infantry,  more  than  fifty  of 
whose  sirdars  and  soldiers  are  now  in  confinement^ 
and  the  whole  regiment  awaits  the  decision  of 
government  as  to  its  fate.  Look  at  Hossein  Buksh 
of  the  13th,  fine  fellow  as  he  is  !  Is  he  not  a  good 
and  faithful  soldier?  Did  he  not  seize  three 
villains  who  are  now  in  confinement  and  awaitiqg 
their  doom.  It  is  to  reward  such  fidelity,  such 
acts  and  deeds  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  which 
you  arc  all  well  aware,  that  I  have  called  you  all 
together  this  day — ^to  assure  you  that  those  who 
are  faithful  and  true  to  their  salt  will  always  be 
amply  rewarded  and  well  cared  for;  that  the 
great  government  which  we  all  serve  is  prompt 
to  reward,  swifl  to  punish,  vigilant  and  eager  to 
protect  its  faithful  subjects ;  but  firm,  determined, 
resolute  to  crush  all  who  may  have  the  temerity 
to  rouse  its  vengeance.'  After  a  further  exhorta- 
tion to  fidelity,  a  further  declaration  of  the  power 
and  determination  of  the  government  to  deal 
severely  with  aU  disobedient  troops,  Sir  Ileniy 
arrived  at  the  climax  of  his  impassioned  and 
vigorous  address :  '  Advance,  Subadar  Sewak 
Tewaree — come  forward,  havildar  and  sepoys— 
and  receive  these  splendid  gifts  tvom  the  govern- 
ment which  is  proud  to  number  you  amongst  its 
soldiers.  Accept  these  honorary  sabres  ;  you  have 
won  them  well :  long  may  you  live  to  wear  them 
in  honour !  Take  these  sums  of  money  for  your 
famihes  and  relatives ;  wear  these  robes  of  honour 
at  your  homes  and  your  festivals ;  and  may  the 
bright  example  which  you  have  so  conspicuous^ 
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,  find,  as  it  doubtless  will,  followers  in  every 
^ment  and  company  in  the  army.'  To  the  suba- 
r  and  the  hayildar-major  were  presented  each, 
handsomely  decorated  sword,  a  pair  of  elegant 
iwls,  a  choogah  or  cloak,  and  four  pieces  of 
ibioidered  doth ;  to  the  other  two  men,  each, 
decorated  sword,  a  turban,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
■ee  hundred  rupees  in  cash.  Hossein  Buksh 
J  also  made  a  naik  or  corporal. 
Let  not  the  reader  Judge  this  address  and  these 
weedings  by  an  English  standard.  Sir  Henry 
irrence  knew  well  what  he  was  doing;  for 
r  of  the  Company's  servants  ever  had  a  deeper 
ig^t  into  the  native  character  than  that  eminent 
n.  There  had  been,  in  the  Company's  general 
kem,  too  little  punishment  for  misconduct,  too 
le  reward  for  faithfulness,  among  the  native 
Dps:  knowing  this,  he  adopted  a  difierent 
icy,  so  far  as  he  was  empowered  to  do. 
^en  the  news  of  the  Lucknow  disturbance 
ched  Calcutta,  a  course  was  adopted  reminding 
of  the  large  amount  of  written  correspondence 
elved  in  the  mode  of  managing  public  a£fairs. 
e  governor-general,  it  may  here  be  explained, 
I  assisted  by  a  supreme  council,  consisting  of 
r  persons,  himself  making  a  fifth}  and  the 
Dcil  was  aided  by  four  secretaries,  for  tht  home, 

foreign,  the  military,  and  the  finanolal  affiurs 
India.  All  these  officials  were  ezpeofted  to 
ke  their  inquiries,  communicate  their  aoflwen, 
te  their  opinions,  and  notiff  their  acts  in 
iting,  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of 
lectors  and  the  Board  of  Control  in  London ; 
1  this  is  one  reason  why  parliamentary  papers 
iching  Indian  affairs  are  often  io  voluminous. 

the  period  in  question,  Yisoount  Canning,  Mr 
rin,  General  Low,  Mr  Grant,  and  Mr  Peacock, 
le  the  five  members  of  council,  each  and  all  of 
lom  prepared  '  minutes  *  declaratory  of  their 
inions  whether  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  done 
[ht  or  wrong  in  threatening  to  disband  the 
Dtinoas  7th  regiment  The  viscount  wished  to 
pport  the  chief-commissioner  at  once,  in  a  bold 
eduMi  of  dealing  with  the  disaffected.  Mr  Dorin 
ent  further.  He  said ;  *  My  theory  is  that  no 
fps  mutinies  that  is  well  commanded  ;*  he 
idled  that  some  censure  should  be  passed  on 
le  English  officers  of  the  7th,  and  that  the  men 
f  that  regiment  should  receive  more  severe 
tatment  than  mere  disbanding.  General  Low 
iTocated  a  course  midway  between  the  other 
90 ;  but  at  the  same  time  deemed  it  right  to 
Mpdre  how  it  happened  that  the  men  had  been 
Rpired  to  bite  the  cartridges ;  seeing  that  instnic- 
KM  had  already  been  issued  ftom  head-quarters 
^  the  platoon  exercises  should  be  conducted 
rtflumt  this  necessity.  Mr  Grant's  minute  was 
^  long ;  he  wanted  more  time,  more  reports, 
1^  examinations,  and  was  startled  at  the 
v^ptneai  with  which  Lawrence  had  proposed 
••cL  Mr  Peacock  also  wanted  further  informa- 
^  before  deciding  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
^^  authority  at  Oude.    The  governor-general's 


minute  was  written  on  the  9th ;  the  other  four 
commented  on  it  on  the  10th ;  the  governor- 
general  replied  to  their  conmients  on  the  11th ; 
and  they  commented  on  his  reply  on  the  12th. 
Thus  it  arose  that  the  tedious  system  of  written 
minutes  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  business 
at  Calcutta. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  services 
rendered  by  the  electric  telegraph  in  India  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  Revolt,  when  the  mutineers 
had  not  yet  carried  to  any  great  extent  their  plan 
of  cutting  the  wires.  We  have  just  had  occasion 
to  describe  the  routine  formalities  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  at  Calcutta;  but  it  would  be 
quite  indefensible  to  withhold  admiration  from 
the  electro-telegraphic  system  established  by  the 
East  India  Company.  This  matter  was  touched 
upon  in  the  Introduction ;  and  the  middle  of  May 
furnished  wonderful  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
the  lightning-messenger.  Let  us  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  two  days  only — the  16th  and  17th  of  May 
— less  than  one  week  after  the  commencement 
of  violent  scenes  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  Viscount  Canning  at  Calcutta, 
examining  every  possible  scheme  for  sending 
up  reinforcements  to  the  disturbed  districts;  Sir 
John  Lawrence  at  Lahore,  keeping  the  warlike 
population  of  the  Punjaub  in  order  by  his  mingled 
energy  and  tact;  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow, 
surrounded  by  Oudians,  whom  it  required  all  his 
skill  to  baiBe;  Mr  Colvin  at  Agra,  watching  with 
an  anxioui  ^e  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces ;  General  Anson  at  Simla,  preparing,  as 
commander-in-ohief,  to  hasten  down  to  the  Delhi 
district;  Lord  Blphinstone  at  Bombay,  as  governor 
of  that  presidency ;  and  Lord  Harris,  filling  an 
analogous  office  at  Madras.  Bearing  in  mind'  these 
penons  and  places,  let  us*  see  what  was  done  by 
the  electric  telegraph  on  those  two  busy  days — 
deriving  our  information  from  the  voluminous 
but  ill-arranged  parliamentary  papers  on  the 
affairs  of  India:  papers  almost  useless  without 
repeated  perusals  and  collations. 

First,  then,  the  16th  of  May.  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence sent  one  of  his  pithy,  terse  telegrams*  from 
Lucknow  to  Calcutta,  to  this  effect:  'All  is  quiet 
here,  but  aflfiiirs  arc  critical ;  get  every  European 
you  can  from  China,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere;  also 
all  the  Goorkhas  from  the  hills.  Time  is  precious.' 
On  the  same  day  he  sent  another:  'Give  me 
plenary  military  power  in  Oude ;  I  will  not  use  it 
unnecessarily.  I  am  sending  two  troops  of  cavalry 
to  Allahabad.  Send  a  company  of  Europeans  into 
the  fort  there.  It  will  be  good  to  raise  regiments 
of  irregular  horse,  under  good  officers.'  In  the 
reverse  direction — from  Calcutta  to  Lucknow — 


*  Th«  word  telegram,  denotiofr  a  mecsage  lent,  on  dUtinfmished 
from  the  telegraph  which  »endii  it,  han  been  a  nubject  of  much 
disonwlon  amon^  Orc«k  tcholars,  ooncernini?  the  Talldity  of  the 
grammatical  basis  on  which  it  is  formed;  but  as  the  new  term 
u  eonvenlent  for  its  brevity  and  exprrmiveness,  and  as  it  has 
been  mneh  used  by  tlie  gOTemor-gencral  and  the  varioat  officers 
connected  with  India,  it  will  occasionally  be  employed  in  this 
work. 
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this  message  was  sent :  '  It  appears  that  the  regi- 
ment of  Ferozpore  [Sikhs]  has  already  marched  to 
Allahabad,  and  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
no  part  of  that  regiment  can  be  spared.'  And 
another,  in  like  manner  answering  a  telegram  of 
the  same  day:  *You  have  full  military  powers. 
The  governor-general  will  support  you  in  every- 
thing you  think  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to 
send  a  European  company  to  Allahabad;  Dina- 
poor  must  not  be  weakened  by  a  single  man.    If 


you  can  raise  any  irregulars  that  you  can  trust, 
do  so  at  once.  Have  you  any  good  officers  to 
spare  for  the  duty  V  All  this,  be  it  remembered 
was  telegraphed  to  and  from  two  cities  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  apart  On  the  same  day, 
questions  were  asked,  instructions  requested,  and 
information  given,  between  Calcutta  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Agra,  Gwalior,  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  and 
Bensires  on  the  other.  Passing  thence  to  Bombtiy 
— twelve  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  by  i*oad, 


Sim  Hbmkt  Lawrbxcb. 


and  very  much  more  by  telegraphrroute — ^we  find 
the  two  governors  conversing  through  the  wires 
concerning  the  English  troops  which  had  just  been 
fighting  in  Persia,  and  those  about  being  sent  to 
China;  all  of  whom  were  r^;arded  with  a  longing 
eye  by  the  governor-general  at  that  critical  time. 
Viscount  Canning  telegraphed  to  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  on  the  16th:  *Two  of  the  three  European 
regiments  which  are  returning  from  Persia  are 
urgently  wanted  in  Bengal.  If  they  are  sent  from 
Bombay  to  Kurachee,  will  they  find  conveyance 
up  the  Indus?  Are  ihej  coming  from  Bushire  in 
steam  or  sailing  transports?  Let  me  know  imme- 
diately whether  General  Ashbumham  is  going  to 
Madras.'    The  general  here  named  was  to  have 


commanded  the  troops  destined  for  China.  The 
replies  and  counter-replies  to  this  on  the  17th,  we 
will  mention  presently.  Lord  Harris,  on  this 
same  day  of  activity,  sent  the  brief  telegram: 
'The  Madras  Fusiliers  will  be  sent  immediatdy 
by  Zenobia;  but  she  is  hardly  fit  to  take  a  wholtf 
regiment.'  This  was  in  reply  to  a  request  trans- 
mitted shortly  before. 

Next,  the  17th  of  May.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
telegraphed  from  Lucknow:  *  You  are  quite  ri^ 
to  keep  Allahabad  safe.  We  shall  do  withont 
Sikhs  or  Goorkhas.  We  have  concentrated  the 
troops  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  protect  the 
treasury  and  magazine,  and  keep  up  a  communi- 
cation.    A    false  alarm  last  night'     He  sent 
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DOther,  detaillDg  what  he  had  done  in  managing 
M  turbulent  7th  regiment.  In  the  rererse 
irection,  a  message  was  sent  to  him,  that  'The 
rtfllery  invalids  at  Ghunar,  about  109  in  nnm- 
er,  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Allahabad 
unedlatelj.'  The  telegrams  were  still  more 
imerons  than  on  the  16th,  between  the  various 
iwns  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  in 
orthem  India.  From  Bombay,  Lord  Elphin- 
one  telegraphed  to  ask  whether  an  extra  mail- 
etmer  should  be  sent  off  to  Suez  with  news 


for  England;  and  added:  'The  64th  will  arrive 
in  a  few  days  from  Bushire;  their  destination  is 
Bengal ;  but  we  can  keep  them  here  available,  or 
send  them  round  to  Calcutta  if  you  wish  it*  To 
which  the  governor-general  replied  A*om  Calcutta, 
still  on  the  same  day,  expressing  his  wishes  about 
the  mail,  and  adding:  'If  you  can  send  the  64th 
to  Calcutta  by  steam,  do  so  without  any  delay. 
If  steam  is  not  available,  I  will  wait  for  an  answer 
to  my  last  message  before  deciding  that  they  shall 
come  round  in  sailing-vessels.    Let  me  know  when 


Besldency  at  Lucknow. 


joa  expect  the  other  European  regiments  and  the 
irtiUery,  and  what  steam-vessels  will  be  available 
for  their  conveyance.  Have  you  at  present  a 
(team- vessel  that  could  go  to  Galle  to  bring  troops 
fttnn  there  to  Calcutta?  This  must  not  interfere 
with  the  despatch  of  the  64th.*  Another,  from 
lord  Elphinstone,  on  the  very  same  day,  announced 
that  the  best  of  the  Indus  boats  were  in  Persia ; 
thit  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  up  three 
Ksn^ean  regiments  from  Kurachee  to  the  Pun- 
jnb^  within  any  reasonable  time,  by  the  Indus 
boats  then  available ;  that  he  nevertheless  intended 
to  lend  one  regiment,  the  Ist  Europeans,  by  that 
>wte;  and  that  the  2d  Europeans  were  daily 
ttpectcd  from  Persia.  He  fiirther  said :  '  Shall  I 
*nd  them  round  to  Calcutta;  and  shall  I  send 
tbe  78th  also?  General  Ashbumham  leaves  this 
^<^y  by  the  steamer  for  Galle,  where  he  expects 
to  meet  Lord  Elgin ;  he  is  not  going  to  Madras.' 


AVhile  this  was  going  on  between  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  Madras  was  not  idle.  The  governor- 
general  telegraphed  to  Lord  Harris,  to  inform  him 
of  the  mutiny,  on  the  previous  day,  of  the  Sappers 
and  Miners  who  went  from  Roorkce  to  Mecrut; 
and  another  on  the  same  day,  replying  to  a  pre- 
vious telegram,  said :  *  If  the  Zcnohia  cannot  bring 
all  the  Fusiliei*s,  the  remainder  might  bo  sent  in 
the  Dentinck,  which  will  be  at  Madras  on  the  26th ; 
but  send  as  many  in  the  Zenobia  as  she  will  safely 
hold.  Let  roe  know  when  the  Zencbia  sails,  and 
what  force  she  brings.'  If  we  had  selected  three 
days  instead  of  two,  as  illustrating  the  wonders  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  we  should  have  had  to  nar- 
rate that  on  the  third  day,  the  18th  of  May,  Lord 
Harris  announced  that  the  Fusiliers  would  leave 
Madras  that  evening;  that  Viscount  Canning 
thanked  him  for  his  great  promptness ;  that  Lord 
Elphinstone  received  instructions  to  send  one  of 
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the  three  regiments  up  the  Indus,  and  the  other 
two  ronnd  to  Calcutta;  that  he  asked  and  received 
suggestions  about  managing  a  Beloocheo  regiment 
at  Kurachee ;  and  that  messages  in  groat  number 
were  transmitted  to  and  from  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra^  and  other 
large  towns. 

The  imagination  becomes  almost  bewildered  at 
contemplating  such  things.  Between  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  May  and  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
the  groat  officers  of  the  Company,  situated  almost 
at  the  extreme  points  of  the  Indian  empire — east, 
west,  north,  and  south — were  conversing  through 
four  thousand  miles  of  wire,  making  requests, 
soliciting  advice,  offering  services,  discussing  diffi- 
culties, weighing  probabilities,  concerting  plans ; 
and  all  with  a  precision  much  greater  than  if 
they  had  been  writing  letters  to  one  another, 
in  ordinary  official  form,  in  adjoining  rooms 
of  the  same  building.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  triumph  ever  achieved  up  to  that  time 
by  the  greatest  of  modem  inventiomh- the  electric 
telegraph. 

AVe  shall  find  the  present  part  of  the  chapter 
an  equally  convenient  pUoe  in  which  to  notice  a 
scries  of  operations  ttrikingiy  opposed  to  those 
just  described— -slow  travelUng  as  compared  with 
quick  telegraphy.  It  is  full  of  instruction  to  see 
how  earnestly  anxious  Viioonnt  Canning  was  to 
send  troops  up  to  the  northam  provinces;  and 
how  he  was  baffled  by  the  tardiness  of  all  travel- 
ling appliances  in  India.  The  railway  was  opened 
only  fh>m  Calcutta  to  Baneegunge^  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  distance  to  the  distorbed  districts. 
The  history  of  the  perogrinatioiis  of  a  few  English 
troops  in  May  will  iUuitrmte,  and  will  receive 
illustration  from,  the  matters  treated  in  Chapter  L 

The  Baropean  84th  regiment^  it  will  be  remem* 
bored,  had  been  hastily  brooght  from  Rangoon  in 
the  month  of  March,  to  assist  in  disbanding  the 
sepoys  who  had  shewn  disaffection  at  Barrackpore 
and  Berhampore.  When  the  troubles  began  at 
Meerut  and  Delhi,  in  May,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
on  this  regiment ;  and  the  governor-general  found 
no  part  of  his  onerous  duties  more  difficult  than 
that  of  obtaining  quick  transmission  for  those 
troops.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  telegraphed  to 
Benares:  *Pray  instruct  the  commissariat  officer 
to  prepare  cooking-pots  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  84th  regiment,  now  on  its  way  to  Benares ; 
and  the  barrack  department  to  have  cots  ready 
for  them.'  On  the  23d,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
asked:  *Whcn  may  her  Majesty's  84th  be  expected 
at  Cawnpore?'  to  which  an  answer  was  sent  on 
the  following  day:  *It  is  impossible  to  convey 
a  wing  of  Europeans  to  Cawnpore  (about  six 
hundred  and  thirty  miles)  in  less  time  than 
twenty-five  days.  The  government  dkk  and  the 
dak  companies  are  fully  engaged  in  carrying  a 
company  of  the  84th  to  Benares,  at  the  rate  of 
18  men  a  day.  A  wing  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers 
arrived  yesterday,  and  starts  to-day;  part  by 
bollock-train,  part  by  steamer.    The  bnllock-train 


can  take  100  men  per  day,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  a  day.  The  entire  regiment  of  the 
Fusiliers,  about  900  strong,  cannot  be  collected 
at  Benares  in  less  than  19  or  20  days.  About 
150  men  who  go  by  steam  will  scarcely  be  there 
so  soon.  I  expect,  that  from  this  time  forward 
troops  will  be  pushed  upwards  at  the  rate  of  100 
men  a  day  from  Calcutta ;  each  batoh  taking  ten 
days  to  reach  Benares ;  from  Benares  they  will  be 
distributed  as  most  required.  The  regiments  from 
Pegu,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon  will  be  sent  up  in  this 
way.  Every  bullock  and  horse  that  is  to  be  had, 
except  just  enough  to  carry  the  post,  is  retained ; 
and  no  troops  will  be  sent  by  steam  which  can  be 
sent  more  quickly  by  other  means.'  These  details 
shew  that  Cawnpore  and  Benares  were  both 
asking  for  troops  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the 
governor-general,  even  if  he  possessed  the  soldiers, 
had  not  the  means  of  sending  them  ex^vedi- 
tiously.  On  the  24th,  a  message  was  sent  to 
Baneegunge,  ordering  that  a  company  of  Madras 
troops  might  be  well  attended  to,  when  they 
arrived  by  railway  from  Calcutta ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  Benares  received  notice  to  prepare  f^or 
four  companies  proceeding  thither  by  bullock- 
train,  one  company  per  day.  The  Benares 
commissioner  annonnc^  the  arrival  of  Jlfieen 
English  soldiers,  as  if  that  were  a  number  to  be 
proud  of,  and  stated  that  he  would  send  them  on 
to  Cawnpore.  (It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  a 
map,  that  Benares  lies  in  the  route  to  almost  all 
the  upper  and  western  provinces,  whether  by  road 
or  by  river.)  The  Raneegunge  agent  telegraphed 
on  the  26th:  'If  the  men  reach  Sheergotty,  tiiere 
li  no  difficulty  in  conveying  them  to  Benares; 
the  only  difficulty  is  between  Raneegonge  and 
Bheergotty.  El{^  are  not,  I  think,  adapted  for 
Eoropeans ;  nor  do  I  think  that  time  would  be 
gained.'  An  ekah  or  ecka,  we  may  here  remark, 
is  a  light  pony-gig  on  two  wheels,  provided  with 
a  doth  cushion  on  which  the  rider  (usuaUy  a 
native)  sits  cross-legged.  It  shews  the  nature  of 
Indian  travelling,  to  find  the  officials  discussing 
whether  English  soldiers  should  be  thus  con- 
veyed— one  cushioned  vehicle  to  convey  each 
cross-legged  soldier.  At  Benares,  the  commis- 
sioner borrowed  from  the  rajah  the  use  of  a 
house  in  which  to  lodge  the  English  troops  as 
fast  as  they  came ;  and  he  sent  them  on  by  d&k 
to  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore.  Nevertheless  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  disturbed  by  ominous  symptoms, 
wished  for  ckahs,  daks — anything  that  would  give 
him  English  soldiers.  He  telegraphed  on  this 
day:  '  I  strongly  advise  that  as  many  ekah-d&ks  be 
laid  as  possible,  from  Raneegunge  to  Cawnpore,  to 
bring  up  European  troops.  /S^re  no  CTjxmse;* 
and  on  the  next  day  he  received  the  reply :  *  Every 
horse  and  carriage,  bullock  and  cart,  which  could 
be  brought  upon  the  road,  has  been  collected,  and 
no  means  of  increasing  the  number  will  be 
neglected.'  On  the  27th  it  was  announced  from 
Benares  that  'the  steamer  had  stuck,'  and  that 
all   the  land-d&ks  were   being  used  that  could 
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ooibly  be  procured.  On  the  game  day  the 
JlahAbad  commissioner  spoke  hopefollj  of  his 
Ian  thai — ^by  the  aid  of  1600  siege-train  bnUocks 
Qm  that  place,  600  Arom  Cawnpore,  the  govem- 
Mnt  bullocks,  the  prirate  wagon-trains,  and 
lagaiine  cartiH-he  might  be  able  to  send  160 
oropeans  per  day  up  to  Cawnpore.  On  the  28th, 
te  Calcutta  authorities  sent  a  telegram  to  Benares, 
>  announce  that  '  Up  to  the  Ist  of  June  seven 
ik-carriages  will  be  despatched  daily,  with  one 
iioer  and  18  soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  June,  and 
lily  afterwards,  there  will  be  despatched  nine 
ik-carriages,  with  one  officer  and  24  Europeans ; 
m1  28  bullock-carts,  with  one  officer,  90  Euro- 
MX»,  a  few  followers,  and  provisions  to  fill  one  cart 
le  Calcutta  steamer  and  flat,  with  four  officers, 
4  Europeans,  and  proportion  of  followers ;  and 
e  coal-stcamcr,  with  about  the  same  numbers, 
m  reach  Benares  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  June.* 
rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  'dak-carriage' 
Dvejed  three  soldiers,  and  a  '  bullock-cart'  also 
rec,  the  'followers*  probably  accompanying 
em  on  foot.  The  Benares  commissioner  on  the 
me  day  said :  *  Happily  we  have  good  metalled 
ads  all  over  this  division* — thereby  implying 
bat  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  roads  were 
t  good.  The  use  of  bullocks  was  more  particu- 
rly  adverted  to  in  a  telegram  of  the  30th  of 
ay:  'Gun-bullocks  would  be  most  useful  between 
incegungo  and  the  Sone,  if  they  could  be  sent 
na  Calcutta  in  time ;  if  there  are  carts,  the  daily 
ipatchcs  can  be  increased ;  not  otherwise.  Gun- 
iDocks  would  save  a  day,  as  they  travel  quicker 
lan  our  little  animals.*  Immediately  afterwards, 
r^-six  elephants  were  sent  from  Patna,  and 
le  hundred  from  Dacca  and  Barrackpore,  to 
leeigotty,  to  assist  in  the  transport  of  troops. 
Q  a  later  occasion,  when  more  troops  had 
Tived  from  England,  Viscount  Canning  sent 
ro  steamers  from  Calcutta  to  Pegu,  to  bring 
rer  cargoes  of  elephants,  to  be  used  as  draught- 
limals! 

ThuB  it  continued,  day  after  day— all  the 
arrants  of  the  Company,  civil  and  military, 
ikulating  how  long  it  would  take  to  send  driblets 
f  soldiers  up  the  country;  and  all  harassed  by 
Ids  dilemma— that  what  the  Ganges  steamers 
lined  in  roomineH|  they  lost  by  the  sinuosities 
f  the  river ;  and  that  what  the  d&ks  and  bullock- 
nins  gained  by  a  direct  route,  they  lost  by  the 
oevitable  slowness  of  such  modes  of  conveyance, 
nd  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
nnld  be  carried  at  a  time.  Thankful  that  they 
MUBcd  telegraphs,  the  authorities  had  little  to 
M  thankful  for  as  concerned  railways  or  roads, 
rdiidcs  or  horses. 

We  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow. 

Before  the  coUective  minutes  of  the  five  mem- 
(kis  of  the  Supreme  Council  were  fully  settled, 
^  bad  acted  on  the  emergency  which  gave  rise 
^  them.  He  held  a  court  of  inquiry ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  two  subadars,  a  jemadar,  and 


forty-four  sepoys  of  the  mutinous  7th  were  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  but  he  resolved  not  at  present  to 
disband  the  regiment  His  grand  durbar  has  been 
already  described.  In  the  middle  of  the  month, 
as  just  shewn,  he  sent  many  brief  telegrams  indi- 
cating that,  though  no  mutinies  had  occurred  at 
Lucknow,  there  was  nevertheless  need  for  watch- 
fulness. He  had  asked  for  the  aid  of  some  Sikhs, 
but  said,  on  the  18th:  'As  there  is  difficulty,  do 
not  send  the  Sikhs  to  Lucknow.'  On  the  next 
day,  his  message  was:  'All  very  well  in  dty, 
cantonment,  and  country;'  but  after  this,  the 
elements  of  mischief  seemed  to  be  gathering, 
although  Lawrence  prepared  to  meet  all  contin- 
gencies resolutely.  'All  quiet,'  he  said  on  the 
2l8t,  '  but  several  reports  of  intended  attacks  on 
us.*  He  was,  however,  more  solicitous  about  the 
fate  of  Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  than  of 
Lucknow. 

The  military  position  of  Sir  Henry  towards 
the  last  week  in  May  was  this.  He  had  armed 
four  posts  for  his  defence  at  Lucknow.  In 
one  were  four  hundred  men  and  twenty  guns ; 
in  another,  a  hundred  Europeans  and  as  many 
sepoys ;  in  another  was  the  cliief  store  of  powder, 
well  under  command.  A  hundred  and  thirty 
Europeans,  two  hundred  sepoys,  and  six  guns, 
guarded  the  treasury ;  the  guns  near  the  residency 
being  under  European  control.  The  old  magazine 
was  denuded  of  its  former  contents,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  Six  guns,  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  2d  Oudc  irregular  cavalry,  were  at  the 
Dak  bungalow,  half-way  between  the  residency 
and  the  cantonment.  In  the  cantonment  were 
three  hundred  and  forty  men  of  her  Majesty's 
32d,  with  six  European  guns,  and  six  more  of  the 
Oude  light  field-battery.  By  the  23d  of  the 
month,  nearly  all  the  stores  were  moved  from  the 
old  magazine  to  one  of  the  strongholds,  where 
thirty  guns  and  one  hundred  Europeans  were 
in  position,  and  where  ten  days*  supplies  for 
five  hundred  men  were  stored.  On  the  29th, 
Lawrence's  telegram  told  of  'great  uneasiness 
at  Lucknow.  Disturbances  threatened  outside. 
Tranquillity  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained 
unless  Delhi  be  speedily  captured.'  The  residency, 
a  place  rendered  so  memorable  by  subsequent 
events,  must  be  here  noticed.  The  cantonment 
was  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  residency 
was  itself  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Lucknow.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Polchampton,  describing  in  his  letter  the 
occurrences  about  the  middle  of  May,  said :  '  The 
sick  have  been  brought  to  the  residency ;  so  have 
the  women ;  and  the  residency  is  garrisoned  by 
130  men  of  the  32d,  and  by  the  battery  of  native 
artillery.  All  the  ladies,  wives  of  civilians,  who 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  have  come  into 
the  residency.  By  the  residency,  I  mean  a  piece 
of  ground  a  good  deal  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
the  city,  allotted  by  the  King  of  Oude,  when  he 
first  put  himself  under  British  "  protection  "  some 
fifty  years  ago,  to  the  British  civil  residents.  It  is 
walled  round  almost  entirely ;  on  one  side  native 
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houses  abut  npou  it,  but  on  the  other  three  sides 
it  is  tolerably  clear.  Roads  without  gates  in  some 
places  connect  it  with  the  city  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  place  to  make  a  stand— certainly  the  best 
in  Lucknow,  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  acropolis. 
The  residency  contains  the  chief-comniissioner^s 
house,  Mr  Gubbins's,  Mr  Ommaney's,  Foyne's,  the 
post-office,  city  hospital,  electric-telegraph  office, 
church,  «S:c.'  The  eTer-memorablo  defence  made 
by  a  little  band  of  English  heroes  in  this  '  acro- 
polis' of  Lucknow,  will  call  for  our  attention  in 
due  time.  Mr  Folehampton  spoke  of  the  gravity 
with  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  regarded  the 
state  of  public  affisiirs ;  and  of  the  caution  which 
led  him  to  post  one  English  soldier  at  every  gun, 
to  watch  the  native  artiller}-mcn.  The  chaplain 
had  means  of  knowing  with  what  assiduity  crafty 
lying  men  tried  to  gain  over  the  still  faithful 
sepoys  to  mutiny.  *  Another  most  absurd  story 
they  have  got  hold  of,  which  came  out  in  the 
examination  of  some  oif  the  mutineers  before  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence.  They  say  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Crimean  war  there  are  a  great  many  widows 
in  England,  and  that  these  are  to  bo  brought  out 
and  married  to  the  Rajahs  in  Oude  ;  and  that  their 
children,  brought  up  as  Christians,  are  to  inherit 
all  the  estates ! '  The  natives  are  like  babies — ^thcy 
will  believe  anything.* — Babies  in  belief,  perhaps  ; 
but  fiends  in  cniclty  when  excited. 

The  last  two  days  of  May  were  days  of  agitation 
at  Lucknow.  Many  of  the  native  troops  broke 
out  in  open  nmtiny.     They  consisted  of  half  of 


the  48th  regiment,  about  half  of  the  7l8t,  some  few 
of  the  13th,  and  two  troops  of  the  7th  cavalry — all 
of  whom  fled  towards  Seetapoor,  a  town  nearly  due 
north  of  Lucknow.  Lawrence,  with  two  companies 
of  her  Majesty's  32d,  three  hundred  horse,  and  four 
guns,  went  in  pursuit;  but  the  horse,  Oude  native 
cavalry,  evinced  no  zeal;  and  he  was  vexed  to 
find  that  he  could  only  get  within  round-shot  of 
the  mutineers.  He  took  thirty  prisoners — a  very 
inadequate  result  of  the  pursuit  Many  disafiected 
still  remained  in  Lucknow;  for  bungalows  were 
burned,  and  a  few  English  officers  shot.  The  city 
was  quiet,  but  the  cantonment  was  in  a  disturbed 
state.  In  his  last  telegrams  for  the  month,  the 
chief-commissioner,  who  was  also  chief  militftiy 
authority,  used  these  words :  '  It  is  difficult  to  saj 
who  are  loyal ;  but  it  is  believed  the  majority  «ra 
so;  only  twenty-five  of  the  7th  cavalry  proved 
false;'  and  he  further  said:  'The  faithM  rem- 
nants of  three  infantry  regiments  and  7th  cavalry, 
about  seven  hundred  men,  are  encamped  dose  to 
the  detachment  of  two  hundred  of  her  Majesty's 
32d  and  four  European  guns.'  Even  then  he  did 
not  feel  much  uneasiness  concerning  the  city  and 
cantonment  of  Lucknow:  it  was  towards  other 
places,  Cawnpore  especially,  that  his  apprchensiye 
glance  was  directed. 

What  were  the  occurrences  at  Lucknow,  and  in 
other  towns  of  the  territory  of  Oude,  in  June,  will 
be  better  undei-stood  when  the  progress  of  the 
Revolt  in  other  places  during  May  has  been 
narrated. 


Ekah,  or  Officer's  Travelling  Wagon. 


General  View  of  Calcutta  from  Fort  William. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


SPREAD    OF    DISAFPECTIOH    IN    MAY. 
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^-^^4^^^  HE  narrative  has  now  arrived 
i^jf  <rat  a  stage  when  some  kind  of 
classification  of  times  and  places 
becomes  necessary.  There  were 
^special  reasons  why  Delhi  and  Luck- 
^  now  should  receive  separate  attention, 
cujmcctud  as  those  two  cities  are  with 
dDi>os<?rJ  native  sovereigns  chafed  hy 
their  dcpoi^ition ;  but  other  cities  and  towns 
now  await  notice,  spread  over  many  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  i)laced  in 
nrions  relations  to  the  British  government,  in- 
Totred  in  various  degrees  in  mutinous  proceedings, 
nd  differing  much  in  the  periods  at  which  the 
boitile  demonstrations  were  made.  Two  modes 
of  tnatment  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The 
towns  might  bo  treated  topographically,  beginning 
*t  Calcutta,  and  working  westward  towards  the 
Indns;  this  would  be  convenient  for  reference 
to  nu^  but  would  separate  contemporaneous 
^vcnto  too  far  asunder.  Or  the  occurrences  might 
k  treated  chronologically,  beginning  from  the 
^t^emt  outbreak,  and  advancing,  as  in  a  diary,  day 
^  day  fhrougihoat  the  whole  series ;  this  would 


facilitate  reference  to  dates,  but  would  ignore  local 
connection  and  mutual  action.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  to  combine  so  much  of  the  two  methods 
as  will  retain  their  advantages  and  avoid  their 
defects;  there  may  be  groups  of  days  and  groups  of 
places ;  and  these  groups  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
mark  the  relations  both  of  sequence  and  of  simul- 
taneity, of  causes  and  of  co-operation.  In  the 
present  chapter,  a  rapid  glance  will  be  taken  over 
a  wide-spread  region,  to  shew  in  what  way  and  to 
what  dcgi'cc  disaffection  spread  during  the  month 
of  May.  This  will  prepare  us  for  the  terrible 
episode  at  one  particular  spot — Cawn])ore. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Bengal — the  fertile  and 
populous  region  between  the  Anglo-Indian  city  of 
Calcutta  and  the  sacred  Hindoo  city  of  Benares ; 
the  region  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
majestic  Ganges;  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
patient,  plodding,  timid  Bengalee,  the  type  fh)m 
which  Europeans  have  generally  derived  their  idea 
of  the  Hindoo :  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that 
Delhi  and  Agra,  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  exhibit 
the  Hindoo  character  under  a  more  warlike  aspect, 
and  are  marked  also  by  a  difference  of  language. 
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A  fact  already  mentioned  mnst  be  constantly 
borno  in  mind— that  few  Bengalees  are  (or  were) 
in  the  Bengal  army :  a  population  of  forty  millionB 
furnished  a  very  small  ratio  of  fighting  men. 

Although  not  a  scene  of  mimler  and  atrocity 
during  the  Revolt,  Calcutta  requires  a  few  words 
of  notice  here:  to  shew  tho  relation  existing 
between  the  native  and  the  European  population, 
and  the  importance  of  the  city  as  the  head-quarters 
of  British  India,  tho  supremo  scat  of  legislation 
and  justicoi  the  residence  of  the  goTemor-general, 
the  last  great  dty  on  the  course  down  the  Ganges, 
and  the  port  where  more  trade  is  oondnoted  than 
in  all  others  in  India  combined. 

Calcutta  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly, 
one  of  the  numerous  streams  by  which  the  Ganges 
finds  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no  less 
than  iburteen  of  these  streams  deep  enough  for 
the  Targest  craft  used  in  inland  navigation,  but  so 
narrow  and  crooked  that  tho  rigging  of  yessels 
often  beoomes  entangled  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees  growing  on  the  banks.  The  delta  formed 
by  these  mouths  of  tho  Ganges^  called  the  Sundoiv 
bunds,  is  nearly,  as  large  as  Wales ;  it  is  little 
else  than  a  cluster  of  low,  marshy,  irreclaimable 
islands,  very  unhealthy  to  the  few  natives  living 
there,  and  left  almost  wholly  to  tigers,  wild  buf- 
faloes, wild  boars,  and  other  animals  wliich  swarm 
there  in  great  numbers.  The  Iloogly  is  one  of 
the  few  really  navigable  moutlis  of  tho  Ganges ; 
and  l)y  this  channel  Calcutta  has  free  access  by 
shipping  to  the  sea,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  distant.  The  city,  extending  along  the 
river  four  or  five  miles,  covers  an  area  of  about 
eight  square  miles.  A  curved  line  nearly  bounds 
it  on  the  land-side,  formed  by  the  Mahratta  ditch, 
a  defence-work  about  a  century  old.  Beyond 
the  ditch,  and  a  fine  avenue  called  the  Circular 
Road,  the  environs  are  studded  with  numerous 
suburbs  or  villages  which  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  city :  among  these  are  Nunden- 
bagh,  Bahar-Simla,  Sealdah,  Entally,  Ballygunge, 
Bhowaneepore,  AUipore,  Kiddcrpore,  Seebpore, 
Howrah,  and  Sulkca.  The  three  last  are  on  the 
opposite  or  west  bank  of  tho  river,  and  contain  the 
dock-yards,  the  ship-building  establishments,  the 
railway  station,  the  government  salt-warehouses, 
and  numerous  extensive  manufactories.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city  from  the  sea  presents  a  succession 
of  attractive  features.  First,  a  series  of  elegant 
mansions  at  a  bend  in  the  river  called  Garden 
Reach,  with  lawns  descending  to  the  water's  edge ; 
then  the  anchorage  for  the  Calcutta  and  Suez  mail- 
steamers  ;  then  the  dock-yards ;  next  the  canal 
junction,  the  arsenal  and  Fort  William.  Above 
these  is  tho  Chowringhee,  once  a  suburb,  but  now 
almost  as  closely  built  as  Calcutta  itself,  containing 
the  Esplanade,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Government 
House,  and  many  European  residences.  *  Viewed 
from  Garden  Reach,'  says  Mr  Stocqueler,  *the 
coup  d'oHl  is  one  of  various  and  enchanting  beauty. 
Houses  like  palaces  are  studding  the  bank  on  the 
proper  left  of  the  river,  and  a  verdure  like  that 


of  an  eternal  summer  renovates  the  eye,  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  glitter  of  the  ocean.  Anon,  on 
your  left,  appears  the  semi-Gothic  Bishop's  College; 
and  in  front  of  you,  every  moment  growing  more 
distinct,  are  beheld  a  forest  of  stately  masts,  a 
noble  and  beautiful  fortress,  a  thousand  small 
boats,  of  shapes  new  and  undreamed  of  by  the 
visitant,  skimming  over  the  stream;  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  country,  pleasant  to  look  upon  even 
for  their  strange  dis-syitametry  and  consequent 
nnwieldmess ;  the  green  barge  or  budgerow,  lying 
idly  for  hire ;  and  the  airy  little  bavJeahs^  with 
their  light  venetianed  roomsw*  All  this  reliiteB  to 
the  portion  of  the  dtj  lying  soath  or  seawaid  of 
the  Chandpaul  Ghat,  the  principal  landing-place. 
Northward  of  this  stretches  a  noUe  itrandL  en 
which  are  situated  the  Custom-house^  the  jnew 
If  int^  and  other  government  offices. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  although  tiie  chief  British 
dty  in  India^  Calcutta  in  ordinary  times  contains 
no  less  than  seven^  timca  as  many  natives  as 
English— only  six  Uiousand  English  out  of  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Even  if 
Eurasians  (progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native 
mothers)  bo  included,  the  disparity  is  still  enoi^ 
mous ;  and  is  rendered  yet  more  so  by  the  many 
thousands  of  natives  who,  not  being  inhabitants^ 
attend  Calcutta  at  times  for  purposes  of  trade  or  of 
worship.  Many  wild  estimates  were  made  a  few 
years  ago  concerning  the  population  of  Calcutta^ 
which  was  sometimes  driven  up  hypothetically 
to  nearly  a  million  souls;  but  a  census  in  1850 
determined  the  number  to  be  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  persons,  living  in  sixty-two 
thousand  houses  and  huts.  Tho  Hindoos  alone 
exceed  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  Cir- 
cumstances of  site,  as  well  as  the  wishes  and  oon^ 
venicnce  of  individuals,  have  led  the  Europeans 
to  form  a  community  among  themselves,  distinct 
from  tho  native  Calcutta.  Many  natives,  it  is 
true,  live  in  the  southern  or  British  town;  but 
very  few  British  live  in  the  northern  or  native 
town.  The  latter  differs  little  fh)m  Indian  towns 
generally,  except  in  the  large  size  of  the  dwell- 
ings belonging  to  tho  wealthy  inhabitants.  The 
southern  town  is  European  in  appearance  as  in 
population;  it  has  its  noble  streets,  sumptuous 
government  offices,  elegant  private  residences  sur- 
rounded with  verandahs.  On  tho  esplanade  is 
situated  Fort  William  (the  official  name  given  to 
Calcutta  in  state  documents),  one  of  the  strongest 
in  India ;  it  is  octagonal,  with  three  sides  towards 
the  river,  and  the  other  five  inland ;  and  it  mounts 
more  than  six  hundred  guns.  Whatever  force 
holds  Fort  William  may  easily  reduce  Calcutta 
to  ashes.  The  public  buildings,  which  are  very 
numerous,  comprise  the  following  among  others— 
the  Government  House,  that  cost  £130,000 ;  the 
Town  Hall,  in  the  Doric  style ;  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature ;  the  Madrissa  and  Hindoo  Colleges ; 
the  Martini^re,  an  educational  establishment 
founded  by  Martine  the  Frenchman,  who  has 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lucknow ;  the 
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ffltadfe  Hall;  the  Ochterlony  Monnment;  the 
'riiiMp  Testimonial ;  the  Calcatta  ABlatic  Society's 
looms ;  8t  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  finest  Christian 
hnrdi  in  India ;  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  College ; 
be  Baropean  Female  Orphan  Asylum ;  the 
krtanic  Gardens.  The  Episcopalians,  the  National 
nd  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  the  Independ- 
Dts,  the  Baptists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
.tmeniansy  the  Jews,  the  Greeks— aU  have  places 
rvmhip  in  Calcutta.  The  native  temples  and 
iooq[aes  are  of  course  much  more  numerous, 
Boonting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
Oonoeming  the  inhabitants,  the  English  com- 
!ise  the  Company's  dvil  and  military  servants,  a 
w  members  of  the  learned  professions,  merchants, 
liil-dealers,  and  artisans.  Of  the  native  Hindoos 
id  Mohammedans,  exclusive  of  the  degraded 
stcs  of  the  former,  it  is  supposed  that  one-third 
e  in  ihe  service  of  the  English,  either  as  domestic 
nrants,  or  as  undcr-clerks,  messengers,  <bc.  A 
a)ority  of  the  remainder  pick  up  a  living  on  the 
reet  or  the  river— carrying  palanquins  as  bearers, 
nyii^  parcels  as  coolies,  rowing  boats,  attending 
lips,  ^c.  The  native  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and 
siket-people,  fill  up  the  number. 
It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given 

Chapter  II.,  that  the  authorities  at  Calcutta, 
sing  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  were 
Bquently  engaged  in  considering  the  transactions 

Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Berhamporc,  con- 
ttted  with  the  cartridge  grievances.  These  did 
It  aifect  the  great  city  itself,  the  inhabitants  of 
Inch  looked  on  as  upon  events  that  concerned 
lem  only  remotely.  When  the  middle  of  May 
■rived,  however,  and  when  the  startling  news 
om  Meemt  and  Delhi  became  known,  an  uneasy 
ding  resulted.  There  was  in  Calcutta  a  kind  of 
sdefined  alarm,  a  vague  apprehension  of  some 
idden  danger.  At  that  time  there  were  six 
mpanieB  of  the  S5th  Bengal  infantry,  and  a  wing 
f  the  47th  Madras  infhntry,  barracked  on  the 
iphnade  between  the  Coolie  Baasaar  and  the  fori 
hey  were  without  ammunition.  There  were, 
ofwever,  detachments  of  two  other  regiments 
ding  as  guards  in  the  fort,  provided  with  ten 
vuids  of  ammunition  per  man.  It  came  to  light 
hti,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  men  of  the  25th 
Aed  the  guards  privately  to  be  allowed  to  share 
Us  ammunition,  promising  to  aid  them  in  captur- 
Bg  the  fort  during  the  following  night.  This 
ffuaa  was  betrayed  by  the  guards  to  the  town- 
n^,  who  at  once  ordered  bugles  to  sound,  and 
Reparations  to  be  made  for  defending  the  fort ; 
he  drawbridges  were  raised,  the  ladders  with- 
fatwn  from  the  ditches,  additional  guards  placed 
90n  the  aTMmal,  European  sentries  plac^  at 
virions  points  on  ^e  ramparts,  and  armed  patrols 
■ide  to  perambulate  the  fort  during  the  night. 
The  refractory  sepoys,  thus  checked,  made  no 
ittempt  to  eany  out  their  nefarious  project.  An 
ttprea  was  at  once  sent  oiF  to  Dumdum  for  the 
nnudning  portion  of  her  Majesty's  53d  regiment, 
te  jofai  fbtit    comrades    already  at    Calcutta. 


Although  the  immense  value  of  these  English 
troops  was  at  once  felt,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
were  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the 
rumoured  outbreak ;  they  talked  of  militia  corps 
and  volunteer  corpa^  and  they  purchased  muskets 
and  powder,  rifles  and  revolvers,  so  rapidly,  that 
the  stores  of  the  dealers  were  speedily  empti^ 

Two  demonstrations  of  loyalty— or  rather  two  sets 
of  demonstrations — ^were  made  on  this  occasion, 
one  from  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  one  from 
the  natives.  The  mutineers  found  head-quarters  not 
quite  suited  for  their  operations ;  order  was  soon 
restored;  and  then  all  parties  came  forward  to 
state  how  fiuthftd,  contented,  and  trustworthy 
they  were.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  glance  at 
some  of  these  demonstrations.  One  was  from  the 
Calcutta  Trade  Association,  which  held  a  meeting 
on  the  20th  of  Ifay.  The  resolution  agreed  to  was 
to  the  efiect  that '  This  body  do  send  up  to  govern- 
ment a  statement  that  they  are  prepared  to  a£ford 
Uie  government  every  assistance  in  their  power 
towards  the  promotion  of  order  and  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  community  of  Calcutta,  either  by 
serving  as  special  constables  or  otherwise,  in  such 
manner  as  may  appear  most  desirable  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  govern- 
ment that  their  services  should  be  availed  of  in 
some  manner,  as  they  deem  the  present  crisis  a 
most  serious  one,  and  one  in  which  every  avail- 
able means  should  be  brought  into  action  for 
the  suppression  of  possible  riot  and  insurrection.' 
The  answer  given  by  the  governor-general  in 
council  to  the  address  sent  up  in  virtue  of  this 
resolution  is  worthy  of  note ;  shewing,  as  it  does, 
how  anxious  he  was  to  believe,  and  to  make  others 
believe,  that  the  mutiny  was  very  partial,  and 
that  the  sepoy  army  generally  was  sound  at 
heart.  He  thanked  the  Trade  Association  for  the 
address ;  he  announced  that  he  had  no  appre- 
hension whatever  of  riot  or  insurrection  amongst 
any  class  of  the  population  at  Calcutta;  he 
asserted  his  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  crush 
any  such  manifestation  if  it  should  be  made; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admitted  the  prudence 
of  civilians  enrolling  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables, ready  for  any  emergency.  In  reference, 
however,  to  an  opinion  in  the  address  that  the 
sepoys  generally  exhibited  a  mutinous  spirit,  he 
expressed  uneasiness  at  such  an  opinion  being 
publicly  announced.  *  There  are  in  the  army  of 
this  presidency  many  soldiers  and  many  regiments 
who  have  stood  firm  against  evil  example  and 
wicked  counsels,  and  who  at  this  moment  are 
giving  unquestionable  proof  of  their  attachment  to 
the  government,  and  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  crimes  which  have  lately  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  Northwestern  Provinces.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  governor-general  in  council 
that  honourable  and  true-hearted  soldiers,  whose 
good  name  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  of  whose 
fidelity  he  is  confident,  should  not  be  included  in 
a  condemnation  of  rebels  and  murderers.'  Alas, 
foT  the  *  honourable  and  true-hearted  soldiers!' 
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Another  movement  of  the  same  kind  was  made 
bj  the  Freemasons  of  Calcutta — a  body,  the 
numbers  of  which  are  not  stated.  Thej  paraed  a 
resolution  on  the  same  day, '  That  at  the  present 
crisis  it  is  expedient  that  Uie  masonic  fraternity 
should  come  forward  and  offer  tlicir  services  to 
government,  to  be  employed  in  such  manner  as 
the  governor-general  may  deem  most  expedient.' 

The  Armenians  resident  in  the  city  met  on  the 
following  day,  and  agreed  to  a  scries  of  resolutions 
which  were  signed  by  Apcar,  Avdall,  Agabeb, 
and  others  of  the  body— declaratory  of  their 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Calcutta  and  its 
inhabitants;  their  sincere  loyalty  to  the  British 
government ;  their  grateful  appreciation  of  its 
mild  and  paternal  rule;  and  their  fervent  hopo 
that  the  eneigetic  measures  adopted  would  suffice 
to  quell  the  insurrectionary  spirit:  concluding, 
*We  beg  most  respectfully  to  convey  to  your 
lordship  in  council  ttic  expression  of  our  willing- 
ness and  readiness  to  tender  our  united  services 
to  ow  rulers,  and  to  co-operate  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  for  maintaining  tranquillity  and  order  in 
the  city.'  The  Armenians,  wherever  settled,  are 
a  peaceful  people,  loving  trade  better  than  fighting: 
their  adhesion  to  the  government  was  certain. 

The  French  inhabitants  in  like  manner  held  a 
meeting,  and  sent  up  an  address  to  the  governor- 
general  by  the  hands  of  Consul  Angclucci.  They 
said:  'Viewing  the  dangers  that, from  one  moment 
to  another,  may  menace  life  and  property  at 
Calcutta,  all  the  French  resident  in  tlie  city  unite 
with  one  accord,  and  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  your  excellency  in  case  of  need; 
beseeching  that  their  services  may  be  accepted  for 
the  common  good,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  towards  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
England.' 

It  is  more  interesting,  however,  in  reference  to 
such  a  time  and  such  a  place,  to  know  in  what 
way  the  influential  native  inhabitants  comported 
themselves  on  the  occasion.  The  meetings  held, 
resolutions  passed,  and  addresses  presented,  were 
remarkable  for  their  earnestness,  real  or  apparent. 
Although  Viscount  Canning  gladly  and  promptly 
acknowledged  them  as  valuable  testimonials;  yet 
the  subsequent  lying  and  treachery  in  many 
quarters  were  such  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  decide 
how  much  or  how  little  sincerity  was  involved 
in  declarations  of  loyalty.  There  was  a  body  of 
Hindoo  gentlemen  at  Calcutta,  called  the  British 
Indian  Association.  The  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  on  the  22d  of  May,  and 
the  secretary,  Issur  Chunder  Singh,  forwai-ded 
an  address  from  the  committee  to  the  govern- 
ment The  address  asseverated  that  the  atrocities 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi  had  been  heard  of  with 
great  concern  ;  that  the  committee  viewed  with 
disgust  and  horror  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery  at 
those  stations ;  and  that  such  excesses  would  not 
meet  with  countenance  or  support  from  the  bulk 
/  of  the  civil  popalaUon,  or  lh)m  any  reputable  or 
/    jnHaeniial  classes  among  them.     The  committee 


recorded  '  their  conviction  of  the  utter  groundlesi- 
ness  of  the  reports  which  have  led  a  hitherto 
faithful  body  of  the  soldiers  of  the  state  to  the 
commission  of  the  gravest  crimes  of  which  militaiy 
men  or  civil  subjects  can  be  guilty;  and  the 
committee  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  on  the 
present  occasion  to  express  their  deep  abhorrenee 
of  the  practices  and  purposes  of  those  who  have 
spread  those  false  and  mischievous  reporta.' 
Finally,  they  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hindoos,  and  their  confidence  in 
the  power  and  good  intentions  of  the  government 
would  be  unimpaired  by  'the  detestable  eflorti 
which  have  been  made  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  sepoys  and  the  people  of  the  country  fhm 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  beneficent  rale 
under  which  they  are  placed.' 

Three  days  later,  a  meeting  was  held  of  Hindoo 
persons  of  influence  generally,  at  Calcutta,  without 
reference  to  the  British  Indian  Association ;  and 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  Bahadoor  Radha- 
kant  Rajali,  was  commissioned  to  forward  a  copy 
of  resolutions  to  the  governor-general  Thcie 
resolutions  were  similar  in  character  to  those 
passed  by  the  Association ;  but  two  others  were 
added  of  very  decided  character :  '  That  this  meet- 
ing is  of  o])inion  that,  should  occasion  require,  it 
would  be  tlie  duty  of  the  native  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  render  the  government  every 
aid  in  their  power  for  the  pi'cservation  of  civU 
order  and  tranquillity ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  extensive  circulation  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting,  translations  of  the  same  into  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  the  country  shall  be  printed 
and  distributed  amongst  the  native  population.' 

Another  Hindoo  manifestation  was  remarkaUe 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  intentions  of  the 
persons  concerned  were  proposed  to  be  carried  oat; 
A  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d,  of  'some  young 
men,  at  the  premises  of  Baboo  Qooroo  Chum  Dej, 
Bhowanipore,  Chuckerbaria,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta:  to  consider  the  best  means  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  the  said  suburban  town  at  this  crisii 
of  panic  caused  by  some  mutinous  n^imenta,' 
These  *  young  men,'  who  appointed  Baboo  Gooieo 
Chum  Dey  and  Essan  Chunder  Mullick  as 
secretary  and  assistant-secretary,  threw  into  their 
deliberations  an  abundance  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
not  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  of  their  senioTB. 
Their  plan — not  expressed  in,  or  translated  into^ 
very  good  English — was:  'That  some  of  the 
members  will  alternately  take  round  at  every 
night,  with  the  view  of  catching  or  detecting 
any  wrong-doer  tliat  may  be  found  in  the  woris 
of  abetting  some  such  malicious  tales  or  ramooi^ 
as  the  town  will  be  looted  and  plundered  by  the 
sepoys  on  some  certain  day,  and  its  inhabitants 
be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  will,  by  every  means  in 
their  i)ower,  impress  on  the  minds  of  timid  and 
credulous  people  the  idea  of  the  mightiness  of 
the  power  of  the  British  govemment  to  repel 
aggression  of  any  foreign  enemy,  however  powe^ 
M  and  indomitable,  or  put  down  any  interatl 
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listnrbance  and  disorder.'  They  announced  their 
Dooess  in  obtaining  many  'strong  and  brave  men' 
0  aid  them  in  this  work. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Calcutta  were  a  little 
)diind  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  time,  but  not 
n  expressed  sentiment^  concerning  the  position 
if  public  affisurs.  On  the  27th,  many  of  the 
Bttding  men  of  that  i^eligion  held  a  meeting ;  one 
ras  a  deputy-magistrate ;  two  were  pleaders  in 
lie  sudder  or  native  courts  of  law ;  others  were 
loolvies,  moonshees,  hadjis,  agas,  &c,;  and 
D  signed  their  names  in  foU — such  as  Hadji 
lahomed  Hashim  Ishphahanee,  and  Aga  Mahomed 
luoLU  Kooza  Kenanee.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ontiYe  than  some  of  the  assertions  contained  in 
le  resolutions  passed  by  this  meeting :  '  Wc 
iljects  are  well  aware  that  the  members  of  the 
Htish  goyemment,  from  the  conmiencement  of 
Mir  dominion  in  Hindostan,  have  repeatedly 
edared  and  made  known  their  determination 
ot  to  interfere  with  the  religion  or  religious 
biervances  of  any  of  their  subjects;  and  we 
spose  entire  faith  in  this  declaration,  and  assert, 
at  up  to  the  present  time,  a  space  of  nearly  one 
undred  years,  our  religion  has  never  been  inter- 
ared  with.  A  number  of  us  having  left  our 
omes,  have  found  a  dwelling  and  asylum  under 
lis  government,  where  we  live  in  peace  and 
ifeQr,  protected  by  the  equity  and  fostering  care 
r  tiie  Bntish  government,  and  suffering  no  kind 
r  injury  or  loss.  As  wc  have  ever  lived  in  safety 
ad  comfort  under  the  British  rule,  and  have 
ever  been  molested  or  interfered  with  in  religious 
latters ;  we  therefore,  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
nd  sincerity,  hereby  determine,  tliat  in  case  of 
leoessiiy  we  will  serve  the  government  to  the 
Imost  of  our  abilities  and  means/  In  true 
riental  form  the  resolutions  ended,  in  allusion  to 
be  governor-general,  *May  his  prosperity  increase ! ' 
What  eoiiid  Viscount  Canning  say  to  all  this  ? 
low  could  he,  in  that  early  stage  of  the  com- 
Botions,  but  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these 
an:  and,  believing,  to  thank  them  for  their 
spretdon  of  loyalty  and  support?  His  official 
nply,  in  each  case,  conveyed  in  pointed  terms 
in  conviction  that  the  disaffection  among  the 
ttpoyg  was  only  local  and  temporary.  He  could 
not  at  that  time  foresee  how  severely  this 
BMiTiction  would  be  put  to  the  test. 

The  hostility  to  the  governor-general,  manifested 
at  a  later  date  by  some  of  the  English  inhabitants 
<if  Calcutta,  will  be  noticed  in  its  due  place. 

Leaving  Calcutta^  the  reader  is  invited  to  direct 
bit  attention  to  towns  and  districts  north  and 
Mrthwest,  following  the  course  of  the  Hoogly  and 
fte  Ganges,  up  to  the  busy  scenes  of  mutiny  and 
vir&re.  The  whole  district  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares  by  land  is  singularly  devoid  of  interest. 
Ae  railway  is  open  through  Burdwan  to  Ranee- 
IQga;  bat  thence  to  the  great  Hindoo  capital 
tfceie  is  aearoely  a  town  or  village  worthy  of  note, 
iBttoely  one  in  which  the  mutineers  disturbed  the 
peaeeftd  oocnpations  of  the  inhabitants. 


Three  military  stations  on  the  Hoogly— Dumdum, 
Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore— all  concerned,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  cartridge  disturbances — 
remained  quiet  during  the  month  of  May,  after 
the  disbandments.  One  inquiry  connected  with 
those  occurrences,  not  yet  adverted  to,  must  here 
be  noticed.  The  conduct  of  Colonel  S.  G.  Wheler, 
commanding  the  34th  regiment  B.  N.  I.,"*^  occupied 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment, during  and  after  the  proceedings  relating 
to  the  disbanding  of  the  seven  companies  of  that 
regiment  at  Barrackpore.  Rumours  reached  the 
government  that  the  colonel  had  used  language 
towards  his  men,  indicating  his  expectation  that 
they  would  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  that 
he  had  addressed  them  on  religious  subjects  gener- 
ally. In  the  usual  epistolary  formalism  of  routine, 
the  secretary  to  the  government  was  requested  to 
request  Major-general  Hearsey  to  request  Brigadier 
Grant  to  request  Colonel  Wheler  to  furnish  some 
reply  to  those  rumours.  The  substance  of  the 
coloners  reply  was  contained  in  these  words: 
'During  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  natives 
of  all  classes,  sepoys  and  others,  making  no  dis- 
tinction, since  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God,  on  the  subject  of  our  religion,  in  the  high- 
ways, cities,  bazaars,  and  villages — not  in  the  lines 
and  regimental  bazaai-s.  I  have  done  this  from 
a  conviction  that  every  converted  Christian  is 
expected,  or  rather  commanded,  by  the  Scriptures 
to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his 
lost  fellow-creatures:  our  Saviour  having  offered 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  by  wliich  alone  salvation  can  be  secured.' 
Ho  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to 
prove  that  a  Christian  must  necessarily  be  a  better 
subject  to  any  state  than  a  non-Christian.  He 
declared,  however,  that  he  had  not  given  the 
sepoys  cause  for  believing  that  any  proselyting 
violence  would  be  used  against  their  own  religion. 
Viscount  Canning,  passing  over  in  silence  the 
Scriptural  phraseology  used  by  Colonel  Wheler, 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  coloneFB  religious 
conversations  had  been  held  with  the  men  of  the 
34th  regiment  as  well  as  with  other  natives: 
seeing  that  the  critical  subject  at  that  particular 
time  was  the  dogged  suspicion  of  the  sepoys  of 
that  regiment  on  matters  affecting  their  faith. 
In  a  second  letter.  Colonel  Wheler  adopted  a  still 
more  decidedly  evangelical  tone.  He  stated  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  address  all  natives,  whether 
sepoys  or  not,  on  religious  matters.  *  I  have  told 
them  plainly  that  they  are  all  lost  and  ruined 
sinners  both  by  nature  and  by  practice,  like 
myself;  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  save  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  justifying  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Our  hearts  being  sinful,  all  our  works  must 
consequently  be  sinful  in  His  sight;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  salvation  by  works,  on  which 

*  The  initiate  N.  I.,  B.  N.  I.,  M.  N.  I..  Ac,  ore  ftrequontly  used 
in  official  docnmento  as  abbreviations  of  *  Native  Infantry/  *  Bengal 
Native  InfSuitry/  'Madras  Native  Infantry/  &c. 
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they  are  all  reeting  and  depending.*  This  homily, 
singular  as  forming  part  of  a  military  reply  to 
a  military  qnestion,  was  carried  to  a  considerable 
length.  On  matters  of  plain  fact,  Colonel  Whelcr 
stated  that  it  was  most  certain  that  he  had  endea- 
voured by  argument  and  exhortation  to  conyert 
sepoys  as  well  as  others  to  Christianity;  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  by  the  only  standard 
which  he  could  admit  to  be  valid,  objections 
concerning  '  the  efficacy  of  tlieir  own  works  of 
washing  in  the  Ganges,  proceeding  on  pilgrimage, 
worshipping  all  kinds  of  creatures  instead  of  the 
Creator,  and  other  methods  of  man*s  invention.' 
Finally,  he  announced  his  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  same  policy,  even  if  his  worldly  position 
were  injured  thereby:  taking  shame  to  himself  for 
his  past  lukewarmness  as  a  soldier  of  Christ. 

The  'whole  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta  at  once  decided  that  an  officer, 
holding  Colonel  Whelcr's  views  of  duty,  ought 
not  to  remain  in  command  of  a  native  regiment, 
especially  at  such  a  critical  period.  The  question 
was  not,  whether  that  officer  was  a  good  Christian, 
anxious  to  communicate  to  others  what  he  himself 
fervently  believed;  but  whether  the  black  gown 
was  not  more  suitable  to  him  than  the  red  coat, 
in  such  a  country  and  at  such  a  time. 

The  native  troops  at  Barrackpore  and  Chitta- 
gong,  after  the  disbandment  of  the  mutinous 
corps,  made  professions  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  government,  concerning  the  sincerity  of  which 
it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge.  One 
theory  is,  that  the  men  were  designing  hypocrites 
from  the  first;  but  the  frequent  examples  of 
wavering  and  irresolution,  afforded  during  the 
progress  of  the  mutiny,  seem  to  shew  rather  that 
the  sepo^  were  afiected  by  the  strength  of  the 
temptation  and  example  at  each  particular  time 
and  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some  of  the  petitions 
and  addresses  deserve  notice.  Towards  the  dose 
of  May  a  petition,  written  in  the  Persian  character 
(much  used  in  India),  was  prepared  by  the 
native  officers  of  the  70th  regiment  B.  N.  I., 
stationed  at  Barrackpore,  and  presented  to  their 
commander,  Colonel  Kennedy.  In  the  names 
of  themselves  and  the  sepoys  they  said :  '  It  is 
reported  that  European  troops  are  going  up  to 
Delhi  and  other  places,  to  coerce  the  mutinous 
and  rebellious  there;  and  we  wish  to  be  sent 
with  them  also.  In  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  these  traitors  and  scoundrels,  confidence 
in  us  is  weakened,  although  we  are  devoted  to 
government ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  wo 
may  be  sent  wherever  the  European  troops  go; 
when,  having  joined  them,  we  will,  by  bravery 
even  greater  than  theirs,  regain  our  good  name 
and  trustworthiness.  Tou  will  tlicn  know  what 
really  good  sepoys  are.'  Colonel  Kennedy,  in  a 
letter  to  Major-general  Hearsey,  expressed  his 
fiill  belief  that  the  men  were  sincere  in  their 
protestations;  and  added,  that  hitherto  he  had 
aHwajB  been  satisfied  with  the  regiment  So 
important    did    this    manifestation    appear    to 


Viscount  Canning,  that  he  went  to  Barrackpore  in 
order  to  thank  the  men  in  person^  He  appeared 
before  them  on  parade,  on  the  27th,  and  laid, 
among  other  things:  'Men  of  the  7(Hh,  I  will 
answer  your  petition.  You  have  asked  to  be 
sent  to  confront  the  mutineers  of  Delhi  Ton 
shall  go.  In  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  your  progress,  you  thall 
proceed  to  the  northwest'  He  expressed  his 
conviction  that  they  would  keep  their  promise  to 
vie  with  the  Europeans  in  fldetity  and  bravery; 
and  added :  '  You  have  another  duty  to  perform. 
You  are  going  where  you  wiU  find  men,  your 
brothers  in  arms,  who  have  been  deluded  into 
the  suspicion  against  which  jfou  have  kept  firm, 
that  the  government  has  designs  against  their 
religion  or  their  caste.  Say  to  them  that  yoa  at 
least  do  not  credit  this;  that  you  know  it  to  be 
untrue;  that  for  a  hundred  yean  the  Britidi 
government  has  careftdly  respected  the  feelings 
of  its  Indian  subjects  in  matters  of  caste  and 
religion.' 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  ftr 
sending  this  faithful,  or  apparently  faitlifbl, 
regiment  to  districts  where  it  might  render  uefU 
service.  As  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of 
steamers  available,  the  government  resolved  to 
send  the  regiment  the  whole  distance  from  Barradc- 
pore  to  Allahabad  by  country  boats  on  the  GaDgv 
— an  excessively  protracted  voyage  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware.  When 
the  men  were  about  to  start,  they  expressed  to 
Colonel  Kennedy  a  wish  that  the  new  Enfldd 
rifle  should  be  served  out  to  them.  They  declared 
themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
concerning  the  cartridges;  and  they  added,  in  s 
written  petition  to  which  the  names  of  iwAn 
subadars  and  jemadars  were  appended :  ^  We  have 
thought  over  the  subject ;  and  as  we  are  now  going 
up  the  country,  we  b^  that  the  new  rifles,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  said  in  the  anqy 
and  all  over  the  country,  may  be  served  out  to  «. 
By  using  them  in  its  service,  we  hope  to  prove 
b^ond  a  doubt  our  fidelity  to  government ;  and 
we  will  explain  to  all  we  meet  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  them :  otherwise,  why  should  we 
have  taken  them  ?  Are  we  not  as  careful  of  our 
caste  and  religion  as  any  of  them  V  All  tho  nativa 
officers  of  this  raiment,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  tho  names  appended  to  the  petition,  were 
Hindoos.  When  the  70th  started  to  the  norUiwesI, 
every  effort  was  nuule  by  the  government  to  set 
the  unhappy  cartridge  troubles  wholly  at  lest^ 
and  to  enlist  the  services  of  tho  sepoys  of  that 
regiment  in  diffusing  among  their  compatriots  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts.  Orders,  instmcticmi^ 
memoranda,  circulars  were  brought  into  reqnisitioQ 
to  explain— that  the  new  rifle  fired  nine  hundred 
yards,  against  the  two  hundred  yards'  range  of  the 
old  musket ;  that  it  was  lighter  than  the  musket; 
that  its  great  range  and  its  lightness  caused  it  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Anglo-Indian  army ;  that 
the   new   rifle-bullets,  requiring   machineiy  fcft 
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bar  manii&ctnre^  were  sent  out  from  England  in 
iniihed  itate ;  that'  a  few  cartridges  for  those 
oOets  were  in  the  first  instance  sent  out  ready 
repued  with  a  Inhricant,  but  that  the  Indian 
ifamment  resolved  not  to  issue  them  to  the 
itive  troops,  in  deference  to  their  religions 
mples ;  that  the  cartridge-paper  had  long  been, 
id  would  continue  to  be,  nuEuie  at  Serampore, 
ithout  any  admixture  of  grease  ;  that  every 
itive  regiment  would  be  allowed  to  lubricate  its 
itridges  with  any  suitable  substance  preferred 
^  the  men ;  and  that  the  practice  of  biting  off  the 
di  of  the  cartridges  might  be  wholly  dispensed 
itfa.  In  short,  everything  that  could  be  done, 
n  done,  to  remove  a  suspicion  unsound  in  its 
igin,  and  pernicious  in  its  continuance. 
Another  raiment,  the  34th  B.  N.  I.,  adopted 
arly  the  same  course  as  the  70th.  The  laiger 
liion  of  this  r^ment,  it  will  be  remem- 
fed,  was  at  Barrackpore  at  the  time  of  the 
rtridge  troubles;  but  the  rest  was  at  Ghitta- 
og:  The  sepoys  in  this  last-named  detachment 
me  forward  with  a  very  pointed  declaration 
flieir  loyalty.  Captain  Dewaal,  in  command 
that  detachment,  assembled  his  men  one  day 
irards  the  end  of  April,  and  told  them  how 
amefoUy  their  companions  had  acted  at  Barrack- 
ve,  and  how  much  di^^riocc  had  thereby  been 
«Mqght  upon  the  r^ment  Two  days  afterwards, 
I  address  or  petition  was  presented  to  him,  signed 
r  the  subadars  and  havildars  in  the  names  of  all ; 
.  which  regret  was  expressed  for  the  conduct  of 
le  mutineers  at  Barrackpore.  '  By  a  careful  per- 
rmance,'  the  petitioners  said,  '  of  our  duties,  we 
ive  gained  a  reputation  for  fidelity  to  government, 
hflee  men  have  deprived  us  of  it.  We  well  know 
Ilk  the  government  will  not  interfere  with  our 
aligion.  We  hope  that  the  government  will  con- 
d^  us  as  faithftd  as  ever ;  and  we  pray  that  this 
etition  may  be  sent  to  the  governor-general,  in 
rder  that  his  lordship  may  know  the  state  of  our 
NlhigB.'  Three  or  four  weeks  later,  when  this 
onnant  of  the  regiment  had  been  removed  to 
iirrackpore,  the  men  made  another  profession  of 
heir  loyalty.  In  a  petition  to  their  commander, 
hsj  said:  'Some  evil-disposed  men  of  the  regi- 
MDt  have  deprived  us  of  the  reputation  for 
ioyilty  which  we  have  ever  held.  They  have 
Moeived  the  fruits  of  their  misconduct  by  being 
iidiuided.  We  tiiat  remain  are  willing  to  serve 
I0iiiist  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  and  are  anxious  to 
neof er  our  lost  name.  We  pray  that  the  govern- 
Mit  will  ever  regard  us  as  foithful  soldiers.' 

Tfpo  fiirther  examples  of  a  similar  kind  were 
piiMntedy  one  by  tiie  43d  and  another  by 
Ae  e3d  regiments  B.  N.  I.  About  the  end  of 
Iby,  the  commandant  of  the  first  of  these  two 
N^entB  9t  Barrackporo,  received  a  petition 
%Md  by  the  native  commissioned  officers,  pray- 
^  that  the  rq^ent  might  be  allowed  to  proceed 
Igifaist  the  mutineers  at  Delhi— a  wish  that  had 
been  previoody  expressed  to  him  on  parade. 
Veiriy  at  tbe«me  time  Oaptahi  Pester,  command- 


ing the  63d  at  Berhamporo,  received  a  petition 
signed  by  the  whole  of  the  native  officers  on 
parade,  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  the  governor- 
general  ;  and,  this  petition  being  afterwards  read 
in  the  native  language  to  the  whole  regiment,  the 
sepoys  unanimously  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  it  conveyed.  The  petitioners 
said : '  We  have  this  day  heard  on  parade  the  order 
issued  by  your  lordship  consequent  on  the  petition 
forwarded  by  the  native  officers  and  sepoys  of  the 
70th  r^ment  of  native  infkntry.  On  hearing  the 
same,  we  were  greatly  rejoiced ;  for,  in  truth,  all 
the  men  of  that  regiment  have  behaved  as  becomes 
loyal  and  faithful  soldiers,  and  your  lordship  has 
in  every  way  been  pleased  with  them.  Now  do 
we  also  all  petition  that  we  may  be  numbered 
among  the  good  and  trustworthy  soldiers  of  the 
state,  as  wo  have  always  been ;  and  we  are  pre- 
pared and  ready,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  go 
wherever,  and  against  whomsoever  you  may 
please  to  send  us,  should  it  even  be  against  our 
own  kinsmen.* 

The  governor-general  could  do  no  other  than 
receive  these  demonstrations.  Whether  he  acceded 
to  the  request  for  permission  to  *  march  against 
the  mutineers,'  depended  necessarily  on  the  mili- 
tary arrangements  of  the  time  ;  whether  ho 
fully  believed  the  protestations,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  although  no  disbelief  was  expressed. 

Happily  for  Bengal,  it  was  affected  by  few  of  the 
disturbances  that  agitated  the  more  western  pro- 
vinces. Consulting  a  map,  we  shall  see  that  the 
banks  of  the  Hoogly  and  the  Lower  Ganges  arc 
thickly  studded  with  towns ;  and  it  may  hero  at  once 
be  stated,  that  the  peaceful  industry  of  these  towns 
was  very  little  interrupted  during  the  month  of 
May.  Tracing  upwards  from  Calcutta,  we  meet 
with  Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Serampore,  the 
first  two  of  which  experienced  a  lull  after  the 
storm.  Serampore  was  once  the  Alsatia  of  Cal- 
cutta, a  place  of  refuge  for  schemers,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  reckless  adventurers;  but  the  Com- 
pany bought  it  from  the  Danish  government,  to 
which  it  had  belonged,  and  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries helped  to  civiUse  it ;  it  is  now  a  clean  cheerful 
town,  with  a  large  paper-manufactory.  Higher 
up  is  the  once  flourishing  but  now  decayed  town 
of  Chandemagore,  one  of  the  few  places  in  India 
still  belonging  to  the  French.  Near  this  is 
Chinsura,  held  by  the  Dutch  until  1825,  but  now  a 
flourishing  settlement  belonging  to  the  Company, 
provided  with  an  extensive  military  depot  for 
Europeans,  with  a  magnificent  hospital  and  bar- 
racks. Then  we  come  to  Hoogly,  a  town  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  river  on  whoso  banks  it 
stands :  a  busy  place,  'Nvith  many  civil  and  educa- 
tional establishments.  Furtlier  north  is  Plassy,  the 
place  near  which  Clive  fought  the  great  battle 
that  virtually  gave  India  to  the  British.  Beyond 
this  is  Berhampore,  which,  very  refractory  in 
March  and  April,  had  become  tractable  and  obe- 
dient in  May.  Next  we  meet  with  Moorshedabad 
and  its  suburb  Cossimbazar.    Once  the  capital  of 
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Bengal  when  a  Mohammedan  dominion,  Moor- 
shedabad  contained  a  splendid  palace  belonging  to 
the  nawab ;  but  though  no  longer  possessed  of  this 
kind  of  greatness,  the  city  is  commercially  very 
important,  as  standing  on  the  great  highway,  or 
rather  water-way,  from  Calcutta  to  the  northwest. 
All  the  places  above  named  are  situated  either  on 
the  Hoogly  or  on  the  Bhagruttee,  those  two  rivers 
combining  to  form  the  most  convenient  outlet  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  sea. 

The  Ganges  itself,  too— the  majestic,  far-famed, 
sacred  Ganges — was  little  disturbed  by  commotions 
in  May  throughout  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
Rajmahal,  Bhagulpore,  Curruckpore,  Monghir, 
Behar,  Futwah,  Patna,  Ilajeepoor,  Dinapoor, 
Chupra,  Arrah,  Bishunpore,  Buxar,  GhazxK^pore — 
all  lie  on  or  near  the  Ganges  between  the  Hoogly 
and  Benares.  Some  of  these  places  are  centres  of 
commerce  for  the  opium-trade;  some  are  busy 
with  the  trading  in  rice  grown  in  neighbouring 
districts;  others  are  shipping-places  for  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce ;  while  all  regard  the 
Ganges  as  an  invaluable  channel,  affording  inter- 
course with  the  rich  districts  of  the  west,  and  with 
the  great  focus  of  authority  and  trade  at  Calcutta. 
Such  of  these  towns  as  were  involved  in  trouble  in 
later  months  of  the  year,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
proper  chapters ;  of  the  others,  this  narrative  is 
not  called  upon  to  treat.  One  fact,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dinapoor.  So 
early  in  the  year  as  the  middle  of  February,  the 
Calcutta  authorities  wrote  to  the  commander  at 
that  town,  apprising  him  that  a  messenger  was 
known  to  have  been  sent  to  the  native  regiment  at 
Dinapoor,  from  some  men  of  the  2d  Bengal  grena- 
diera,  inciting  them  to  mutiny.  Major-general 
Lloyd  promised  to  look  out  sharply  for  the  mes- 
senger, but  candidly  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  astute  native  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
caught 

Benares  may  conveniently  be  described  at  once; 
for,  whether  disturbed  or  not  by  mutineers,  it 
is  so  remarkably  situated  as  to  lie  in  the  line  of 
route  of  all  commerce,  all  aggression,  all  military 
movement,  between  Calcutta  and  the  upper 
provinces,  whether  by  road,  by  rail,  or  by  water. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  its  possession  and  security 
are,  and  were  in  an  especial  degree  during  the 
mutiny,  objects  of  the  highest  importance.  This 
renowned  city  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
by  road  from  Calcutta,  and  seventy-four  from 
Allahabad.  The  magnificent  river,  half^  mile 
wide  in  the  rainy  season,  forms  a  kind  of  semi- 
circular bay  in  front  of  the  city,  which  has  thus 
three  miles  of  river-frontage.  Among  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Benares  are  the  ghats  or  flights 
of  fine  broad  freestone  steps,  giving  access  to  the 
river:  mostly  very  solid  in  construction,  and  in 
some  cases  highly  decorated.  So  numerous  are 
they,  that  they  extend  almost  in  a  continuous 
line  along  the  river^s  banks,  interrupted  here  and 
tliere  by  temples.  '  Upon  these  glmts,'  says  a  lively 


traveller,  'are  passed  the  busiest  and  happiest 
hours  of  every  Hindoo's  day :  bathing,  dressing, 
praying,  preaching,  lounging,  gossiping,  or  sleep- 
ing, there  will  be  found.  Escaping  from  the  dirty, 
unwholesome,  and  confined  streets,  it  is  a  luxury 
for  him  to  sit  upon  the  open  steps  and  taste  the 
fresh  air  of  the  river ;  so  that  on  the  ghats  are 
concentrated  the  pastimes  of  the  idler,  the  duties 
of  the  devout,  and  much  of  the  necessary  inter- 
course of  business.'  Artists  in  India  have  delighted 
to  portray  the  beauty  and  animation  of  this 
scene ;  but  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  reveal  the 
hideous  accompaniments — ^the  fakeers  and  ascetics 
of  revolting  appearance,  'oflTcring  every  conceiv- 
able deformity  which  chalk,  cow-dung,  disease, 
matted  locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  repulsive 
attitudes  of  penance,  can  shew.' 

Benares,  beyond  any  other  place  in  India, 
perhaps,  is  studded  with  religious  stnicturesw 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Moslem  mosques  were  more 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  wliile  the  Hindoo 
temples  exceeded  a  thousand.  The  pinnacles  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  combine  to  give  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  city,  viewed  from 
a  distance.  Large  as  the  number  is,  the  Benares 
temples,  as  has  been  sarcastically  observed,  are 
not  too  many,  for  religion  is  '  the  staple  article  of 
commerce,  through  which  the  holy  city  flourishes 
and  is  enriched.'  The  Mohammedan  mosqnes, 
mostly  situated  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
city,  are  generally  elegant  little  edifices  crowned 
by  small  slender  minarets,  each  standing  in  a 
garden  planted  with  tamarinds.  Most  of  them 
have  been  constructed  on  the  sites,  and  witii  the 
materials,  of  demolished  Hindoo  temples.  By 
far  the  grandest  is  the  great  mosque  of  Anropg- 
zobc,  built  by  that  emperor  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Vishnu,  which  he  destroyed  to  ag- 
nahse  the  triumph  of  Islamisra  over  Brahminism. 
It  rises  from  the  platform  above  the  Madhonj 
Ghat  The  minars  or  minarets,  admired  for  their 
simplicity  and  boldness,  taper  from  eight  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom  to  seven  at  the  top; 
and  though  so  slender,  they  are  carried  up  to 
a  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  have 
each  an  interior  staircase  from  bottom  to  top. 
Tho  streets  of  Benares  have  the  usual  oriental 
character  of  narrowness,  crookedness,  and  dirti- 
ness; they  are  mere  alleys,  indeed,  that  will 
admit  no  wheel-carriages ;  nor  can  beasts  of 
burden  pass  without  sorely  disturbing  pedestrians. 
The  houses  are  more  lofty  than  in  most  Indian 
cities,  generally  from  three  to  six  stories  high; 
and  as  the  upper  stories  usually  project  beyond  the 
lower,  the  narrow  street  is  almost  closed  in  above : 
nay,  in  some  cases,  the  inmates  of  one  house  can 
walk  over  to  the  opposite  tenement  through  the 
upper  windows.  The  houses  are,  in  the  better 
streets,  built  of  stone,  small-windowed  and  gaily 
painted.  During  the  hot  season  the  citizens  are 
much  accustomed  to  sleep  in  screened  enclosures 
on  tho  roof,  open  to  the  sky  above,  and  to  the 
night-breezes  around.    There  are  somewhat  under 
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TO  hundred  thousand  inbabitaots,  who  live  in 
iKHit  thirty  thoiisaud  houses. 

Benares  is  a  religions,  not  a  military  city.  Tbc 
istrict  around  was  at  a  very  roinote  periwi  tliu 
Bit  of  an  independent  Iliudoo  ^tate,  founded] 
ceorduig  to  native  tradition,  twelve  hundrc*! 
B«re  before  the  Christian  era.  It  subse^^uently 
irmed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kajpoot 
>vereigu3L  Then  began  the  Mussulman  rule, 
id  Benares  became  a  dependent  province  under 


the  Moguls.  The  n a wab- viziers  of  Oudc,  Mhcn 
the  Mogul  power  was  decliniJig,  seized  Benares ; 
and  dnnng  f$imie  of  the  political  jugglery  of  the 
year  1775,  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the 
yjji&t  India  Company^  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
becru  held.  But  under  whatever  dynasty  it  has 
been  placed,  Benares  lias  from  remote  ages  been 
known  as  the  sacred  city  of  the  llindooSj  where 
an  that  is  remavltable,  all  that  is  abomiuaUe,  in 
Brahniinism,   SourisheB,    It    has  been    described 


Ghat  on  the  Ganges. 


Hthe  Jertisalem  of  Hiudostan-^swarming  with 
idigioQ^  teachers,  devotees,  mendicants,  and  sacred 
bolh.  To  wash  in  the  Ganges  in  front  of  Benares, 
to  die  in  that  city,  are  pi*ecions  privileges 
to  the  Hindoo.  Some  writers  have  given  the 
nbibitants  a  bad  character  in  what  concerns 
%ilty  to  their  present  British  rulers.  '  Benares 
^  <Mie  of  the  most  unsafe  and  re1)ellious  cities 
in  Hindostan.  It  once  successfully  opposed  a 
iMe-tax  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  British 
SBTernment.  Tiiere  was  also  recently  a  strong 
conimotion  when  the  magistrate  attempted  to 
<iIBiliso  tlie  weights  and  measures.  To  shew  the 
mility  of  the  Hindoos  of  Benares  to  the  English, 
ft  may  be  mentioned  that  when  we  lay  before 
Blnirtpore  in  1826,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
fibres  were  riiarpened  at  the  cutlers^  in  expecta- 
tioo  of  our  rapiilse.*    If  this  statement  be  well 


founded,  it  does  indeed  denote  a  perilous  state  of 
feeling  at  the  time  in  question. 

Benares,  we  have  said,  is  not  a  military  city ; 
but  so  important  a  place  could  not  safely  be  left 
unguarded.  Accordingly  a  British  cantonment 
has  been  built  at  Secrolc,  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
northwest  Sccrolo  contains  not  only  the  barradcs 
and  huts  for  soldiers,  but  various  civil  establish- 
ments, and  the  resi<lences  of  most  of  the  British 
population  of  Benares.  The  cantonment  consists 
of  the  usual  buildings  belonging  to  the  head- 
quarters of  a  military  division  of  the  Company's 
army,  and  capable  of  accommodating  three  or 
four  regiments ;  it  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  small 
stream  called  the  Bumah  Nuddec,  crossed  by 
the  great  road  from  Benaifs  to  Allahabad.  On 
the  side  of  the  cantonment  furthest  from  the 
city  are  the  bungalows   of  the  various  officials 
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and  European  residents :  bubstantially  built,  well 
fitted  and  appointed,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant 
gardens.  There  are,  among  the  public  buildings, 
a  Christian  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of  justice, 
the  treasury,  the  jail,  and  a  mint — ^the  last  named 
never  yet  appropriated  to  its  destined  purpose. 
Socrole  is  thus,  in  effect,  the  British  portion  of 
Benares. 

Another  military  station,  subordinate  to  Benares, 
Ghunar  or  Ghunargur,  is  about  sixteen  miles 
distant ;  indeed,  being  nearly  midway  between 
Benares  and  Mirzaporc,  it  may  bo  an  auxiliary  to 
either  in  time  of  need.  Chunar  is  a  town  of  about 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  standing  on  a  plateau 
or  elevated  cliff'  close  to  the  Ganges.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  stronghold  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago ;  and,  like  many  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  belonged  to  the  great  Mogul ;  firom 
whom,  in  lapse  of  time,  it  wai  wrested  by  the 
ambitious  nawab- viziers  of  Oode ;  until  at  length 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  wai  for 
some  years  the  Company's  principal  artillery 
dep6t  for  the  Northwestern  Provinces.  The  fbr- 
tified  portion  of  the  town,  on  the  heights,  is 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  a  little  over  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  fh)m  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  guarded 
by  towers,  and  in  its  turn  completely  commanding 
the  river  and  its  banks.  The  space  enclosed  by 
this  Avail  or  rampart,  however,  has  very  little  of 
a  militaiy  aspect ;  part  is  open  grass-land ;  part 
occupied  by  bungalows  and  gardens  of  Europeans ; 
part  by  the  governor's  house,  the  hospittd,  and 
the  state  prison ;  and  part  by  tho  ancient  Hindoo 
palace,  a  massy  vaulted  edifice  presenting  little  of 
its  original  splendour.  An  article  of  Hindoo  faith 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  a  slab  of  bla^ 
marble  in  a  small  square  court  of  Uiis  palace  i  to 
the  effect  that  'th«  Almigh^  ii  leatad  pmscmally, 
though  invisibly,  on  this  stone^  for  nine  hoars  each 
day,  removing  daring  the  otiier  three  hoan  to 
Benares ; '  so  that  the  fort^  in  sepoy  belief,  can  only 
bo  taken  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the 
morning.  Considered  in  a  military  sense,  the  fort 
is  by  no  means  strong ;  nevertheless  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent  would  render  storming  difficult ;  and 
to  increase  this  difficulty,  the  garrison  was  wont  in 
former  times  to  keep  a  number  of  large  rudely 
made  stone-cylinders  at  hand,  to  roll  down  upon 
a  besieging  force.  The  citadel  or  stronghold  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  enclosure ;  it  is  mounted 
with  several  cannon,  and  has  a  bomb-proof 
magazine.  The  native  town,  consisting  principally 
of  two-storied  stone-houses,  is  spread  over  a  slope 
lying  eastward  of  the  fortifications.  The  English 
dwellings,  and  the  station  for  invalid  soldiers,  are 
lower  down  the  slope. 

As  soon  as  the  Revolt  began,  the  safety  of 
Benares  became  an  object  of  much  solicitude  to 
the  governor-general  at  Calcutta,  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
Company's  servants  ^seeing  that  the  maintenance 
of  free  communication  would  greatly  depend  on 
the  peaceful  condition  of  that  city.    We  have  seen 


that  telegrams  passed  almost  daily  between  Benares 
and  the  other  chief  cities  in  May  ;  intended  partly 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  reinforcements  to 
the  northwest,  and  in  part  also  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  of  Benares  itself.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  military  commandant  had  to 
announce  that  tliere  had  been  some  excitement 
in  the  37th  native  infantry ;  that  a  Sikh 
regiment  had  been  sent  on  to  Mirzapore  and 
Allahabad ;  that  the  13th  irregular  cavalry  were 
at  Sultanpore ;  and  that  his  position  was  rather 
weak.  On  the  18th  he  telegraphed  for  aid: 
stating  that  'if  one  hundred  European  infantry 
could  be  spared  for  duty  here,  it  would  restore 
confidence,  and  make  Benai'es  more  secure,  so.  as 
to  maintain  communication  with  the  northwest' 
General  Lloyd  was  asked  whether  he  could  spare 
that  much- coveted  rdnfbrcement — a  hundred 
Europeans — from  Dinapoor.  About  the  same 
time  the  commandant  was  directed  to  defend 
Chunar  fort  with  European  invalids  and  veteran^ 
and  to  keep  the  native  infkntry  regiment  at  hand 
in  Benares.  Mr  Tucker,  civil  commissioner, 
writing  to  the  government  on  the  same  day,  spoke 
of  the  'bold  policy'  wliich  had  been  adopted 
when  the  37th  shewed  disaffection;  the  Earo- 
poans  remaining  in  their  houses,  and  acting  so 
as  neither  to  exhibit  nor  inspire  distrust— instead 
of  attempting  to  escape.  On  the  10th,  arrange- 
ments were  completed  Ibr  sending  a  company  of 
her  Ms^esty's  84th  fh)m  Dumdum  to  Benares,  in 
five  separate  parties  of  twenty-one  ewA,  in  transit- 
carriages.  By  the  10th,  the  irregular  cavalry  had 
been  brought  in  from  Bnltanpore,  and  eveiy 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  a  surprise- 
insomuch  that  the  Europeans  at  neighbouing 
stations  were  looking  to  Benares  es  »  sort  of  ^^r 
and  sapport  More  than  onoe  aUosloii  wai  nede^ 
by  the  civil  oommissioner  at  that  dlj,  to  the 
tactioB  of  serenityi  as  a  mediam  between  severity 
and  fright  One  of  the  telegrams  told  that 
*  Brigadier  Ponsonby  carries  out  Colonel  Gordon's 
quiet  policy  of  shewing  no  fear  or  distrust ;  not  a 
muscle  is  moved.*  Until  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  Benares  was  included  in  tho  militaiy 
command  of  which  Dinapoor  was  the  centre ;  bat 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Brigadier  Ponsonby 
received  permission  to  act  for  himself,  irre- 
spective of  control  f^m  General  Lloyd. 

The  3l8t  of  May  found  Benares  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood at  peace.  How  close  at  hand  were  days 
of  violence  and  bloodshed — a  fhturo  chapter  will 
shew. 

We  have  now  left  Bengal,  both  in  its  original 
and  in  the  Company's  acceptation  of  that  term, 
and  have  arrived  within  the  territories  grouped 
togetlier  as  the  Northwest  Provinces.  From 
Benares  and  Chunargur,  as  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  shew,  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  great 
trunk-road,  and  of  the  railway  in  process  of  eon- 
struction,  brings  us  to  Mirzapore— a  town  not 
actually  thrown  into  rebellion  daring  the  mcntb 
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Uj,  but  placed  between  two  fod  of  inflam* 
le  materials,  Benares  and  Allahabad,  and 
D  at  any  time  to  be  inflamed  by  them.  Mirza- 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
a  mile  wide  at  this  spot,  and  is  crossed  by  a 

in  the  absence  of  a  bridge.  It  is  a  great 
nercial  city,  with  about  eighty  thousand 
bitants;  the  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade 
undelcund  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  not 
in  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  antiquities  or 
idonr,  associated  with  few  military  events, 
wealthy  on  account  of  its  industry.  The 
[»any*s  military  cantonment,  as  in  so  many 
'  parts  of  India,  is  two  or  three  miles  out 
e  town ;  indeed,  this  \b  a  &ct  that  must  be 
)  in  mind  throug^out^  as  a  necessary  con- 
1  to  the  undentanding  of  events  connected 
the  Revolt 

iproaching  now  the  Jumna  regions,  the  plot 
BDB  and  the  characters  increase  in  number. 
ome  to  that  rich  country,  the  Doab,  watered 
16  one  side  by  the  Ganges  and  on  the  other 
vb  Jumna,  with  Oude  and  Bohilcund  on  the 
^  Bonddcund  and  Scindiah's  territory  on  the 
We  find  a  oonsiderable  number  of  large 
nportant  towns— Luoknow,  F^zabad,  Bareil^, 
labedy  Futtehpoor,  Oawnpore^  Furruckabad, 
ior,  Bhortpore,  Agra,  DeUii,  Meemt— in  the 
diate  vicinity  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
L    The  Company's  military  stations  are  far 

thickly  posted  in  that  region  than  in  any 

part  of  Indi»— a  source  of  weakness  in  the 
\  ef  apparent  strength;  for  as  the  native 
8  were  predomhiant  in   all  these  places, 

nnmben  became  a  manifest  evil  as  soon 
iMitiDoas  spirit  appeared  among  the  men. 
b  diapter  being  mainly  intended,  as  already 
Jnedy  to  diew  how  remarkably  the  materials 
cplodon  were  accumulating  during  the  month 
ey,  to  bniBt  forth  with  fHghtM  violence  in 
,  we  shall  g^ce  rapidly  and  touch  lightly 
on  many  of  the  towns  situated  westward  of 
ipore,  in  order  to  place  the  reader  in  a 
ion  to  understand  what  will  follow — treating 
idden  outrages  and  strange  escapes  in  some 
ases,  and  in  others  of  a  deceitful  calm  before 
nn« 

lahabad,  in  a  militaiy  sense,  is  a  more  im- 
mt  post  than  any  between  it  and  Calcutta : 
id,  there  are  few  to  equal  it  throughout  India, 
is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  at 
jonction  of  the  two  great  rivers  Ganges  and 
na,  the  northern  side  being  washed  by  the 
the  southern  by  the  other.  It  occupies  the 
i  eastern,  or  raUier  southeastern  point  of  the 
sod  fertile  Doab ;  it  lies  in  the  direct  water- 
)  from  Calcutta  to  both  of  the  upper  rivers ;  it 

main  station  .on  the  great  trunk-road  ftt>m 
atta  to  the  Punjaub,  and  on  the  East  India 
iray  now  in  course  of  construction ;  and  a 
^  will  carry  that  railway  across  the  Jumna 

to  it  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  eyes  of 
irere  directed  anxiously  towards   Allahabad 


during  the  mutinies  and  consequent  struggles.  The 
fort  and  arsenal  are  among  the  largest  and  finest 
in  India.  The  fort  rises  direct  from  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  is  on  that  side 
nearly  impregnable  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
drcuit,  five-dded,  stone  built^  and  bastioned.  Two 
of  the  ddes,  near  the  water,  are  old,  and  weak  as 
against  a  European  force  ;  the  other  three  are 
modem,  and,  with  their  bastions  and  ravelins,  com- 
mand the  city  and  the  country  beyond.  Bishop 
Heber  remarked  that  Allahabad  fort  had  lost  in 
grandeur  what  it  had  gained  in  strength :  the  lofty 
towers  having  been  pruned  down  into  bastions  and 
cavaliers,  and  its  high  stone  ramparts  obscured  by 
turf  parapets  and  a  doping  external  glacis.  The 
prindpal  gate  of  the  fort^  surmounted  by  a  dome 
with  a  wide  hall  beneath,  and  surrounded  by 
arcades  and  galleries,  forms  a  very  migestic  orna- 
ment. The  arsenal,  dtuated  within  the  fort,  is 
one  of  great  magnitude,  containing  (before  the 
Revolt)  arms  for  thirty  thousand  men,  an  immense 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  largest  powder-magazine 
in  Upper  India.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
strength,  probably  impregnable  to  natives,  and 
fitted  to  bear  a  prolonged  and  formidable  dege. 
In  a  part  of  the  fort  overlooking  the  Jumna  is  an 
andent  and  spacious  palace,  formerly  fitted  up  as 
residences  for  the  superior  European  officers,  but 
latterly  used  for  state  prisoners.  From  a  balcony 
perched  near  the  summit  of  a  tower  on  which  the 
windows  of  one  of  the  chamben  open,  a  scene  is 
presented,  of  which  Buropean  travellers  in  India 
speak  with  much  admiration.  The  spectator  looks 
down  upon  a  grove  of  mango-trees,  flanking  a  fine 
esplanade,  and  peopled  with  innumerable  ring- 
necked  paroquets.  Above^  on  pediment^  pinnade, 
and  turret^  others  of  the  tethered  tribe  build  thdr 
nests  and  plume  thdr  wings.  Along  the  thiddy 
wooded  shores  on  the  north  or  Allahabad  side  of 
the  Junma,  buildings  of  various  degrees  of  interest 
are  seen  interspers^  with  the  small  islands  which 
speckle  the  river;  while  the  opposite  or  Bundel- 
cund  shore  forms  a  noble  background  to  the 
picture.  In  the  days  before  the  Revolt,  the  Euro- 
pean troops  of  the  garrison  were  accommodated  in 
well-constructed  barracks  within  the  fort;  while 
the  military  cantonment  for  the  native  troops  lay 
northwest  of  it 

The  city  of  Allahabad,  westward  of  the  fort,  and 
on  the  Jumna  shore,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  its 
magnificent  situation.  It  contains  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  but  its  streets  and  houses  are 
poor  ;  nor  do  the  mosques  and  temples  equal 
those  in  many  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  though 
the  gardens  and  tomb  of  Sultan  Khosroo  and  his 
serai  are  almost  unequalled  in  India.  There  is  a 
particular  spot,  outside  the  fort,  where  the  actual 
confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers  is  considered  to 
take  place ;  and  this  presents  the  liveliest  scene  in 
the  whole  city.  One  traveller  tells  of  the  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  anxious  to 
bathe  in  the  purifying  waters;  and  of  devotees 
who,  causing  earthen  vessels  to  be  fastened  round 
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their  w^3ts  or  to  tbcir  feet,  proceed  in  a  boat  to 
tb«  middle  of  the  streaiu,  and  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  water — eupposiiig  that  by  this  self- 
immolation  they  secura  eternal  bUasL  Aoother 
states  that  when  a  pilgrim  arrives  here — BcDareSf 
Gyayah,  and  Allahabad  being  frequently  inclnded 
in  the  same  pilt^rimage — be  sits  down  gn  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  canoes  Ms  head  and  body  to  be 
so  shELVcd  that  ea^^li  hatr  may  fall  into  the  water 
^^for  the  sacred  writings  promise  the  pilgrim  a 


tniDion  yeara'  residence  in  heaven  fgi 
thu£  deposited — and  that,  after  shavinj 
ing,  he  performs  the  obseqnies   of  1 
ancestors.    The  Brahmins  are  the  m< 
at    those    spots;   eaeb   has   his  littl 
standing  in  the  water,  where  he  as 
operations  by  which  the  pilgrim   is 
become  holy.    Skinner  describes  the 
as  a  kind  of  rehgious  fair. 
When  tlie  events  at  Meemt  and  D 


C[t]r  lud  Fori  of  Aludaud. 


known  at  Allahabad,  the  native  troops  shewed 
tnucb  excitement*  One  of  them,  the  6th  Bengal 
infantry,  drew  down  cncuminma  for  fidelity,  in 
offering  to  mardi  and  figlit  against  the  insurgents  ; 
whether  all  the  officers  believed  the  men,  may  be 
doubted ;  but  the  chief  authorities  did  not  deem 
themfiekes  justified  in  shewing  distrust.  Thanks 
came  from  Calcutta  for  the  manifestation  of  loyalty 
made  by  the  regiment — a  loyalty  destined  to  he 
of  brief  duration.  A  detachment  of  her  Majesty's 
SJth  reached  Allahabad  on  the  23d  of  May, 
sent  up  from  Calcutta  by  the  laboriously  tedious 
methods  lately  described.  There  being  some 
disturbance  expected  at  the  jail,  the  detachment 
was  went  iuto  tho  fort^  and  held  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  the  cantonment  with  two  guns  -  but 
as  the  alarm  ceased  for  a  lime,  the  troops  were 
Beat  on  to  Cawnpoiie,  where  much  more  anxiety 
was  felt    laeuteoant  JJrasyer  commanded   four 


hundred  Sikhs  of  the  Ferozpore  regir 
fort ;  while  Captain  Hazclwood  took 
tho  European  artillerymen.  About  t^ 
Englishwomen  and  cbihlren  were  ir 
and  all  hoped  that  the  native  troops 
tonmcnt  conld  and  would  be  ke^^t  in 
How  far  this  hope  was  well  founds 
shewn  In  a  future  chapter, 

Luektiow  and  the  important  territoi 
so  far  as  concerns  the  events  in  May,  k 
been  treated.  The  relations  of  the  Bril 
ment  to  the  court  of  Oudc,  tlie  assidnoi 
of  Sir  Ilcnry  Lawrence  to  maintain  su 
and  tranquillity,  and  the  vigorous 
adopted  by  him  against  the  Ynutineei 
now  towards  the  close  of  the  mont 
were  followed  by  occurrences  in  Juno 
come  for  notice  in  their  proper  place. 

Of  Cawnpore — a  name  never  to  be 
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a  English  tongue  withont  a  thrill  of  horror,  an 
^Dj  of  exasperated  feeling— all  notice  will  be 
Ktponed  until  the  next  chapter;  not  because  the 
ipless  beings  there  residing  were  free  from  peril 
t  the  month  of  May,  but  because  the  tragedy 
ast  be  treated  continuously  as  a  whole,  each 
ene  leading  forward  to  the  hideous  climax, 
ifficc  it  at  present  to  know  that  Cawnpore  con- 
incd  so  many  English  men  and  women,  and  so 
toy  mutinous  native  troops,  that  all  eyes  were 


anxiously  directed  towards  the  progress  of  events 
at  that  city. 

Let  us  turn  to  towns  and  districts  further  west- 
ward. 

Agra,  once  the  capital  of  the  Patau  emperors,  is 
the  chief  city  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces.  Delhi 
is  historically,  and  in  population,  more  important ; 
but  was  still  at  that  time  nominally  under  another 
sovereign  ;  whereas  Agra  has  been  British  terri- 
tory since  1803,  and  is  very  well  suited  for  a  seat 


Agra  Fort 


of  government.  The  city,  like  Delhi,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna^  and  will,  like  it,  be 
It  wme  future  time  accommodated  by  the  East 
India  railway.  In  round  numbers,  its  distance 
from  Delhi  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  from 
Calcutta,  a  little  under  eight  hundred ;  and  from 
Lahore,  five  hundred.  The  boundary  of  the  old 
dtjT  encloses  a  space  of  twelve  square  miles ;  but 
iMt  more  than  half  of  this  is  at  present  occupied 
hy  houses.  There  is  one  fine  street,  with  houses 
Mt  of  red  sandstone ;  the  remaining  streets  are 
BkOBtly  narrow,  with  very  small,  insignificant-look- 
ng  shops.  The  pubUc  buildings  are  numerous,  and 
nme  of  them  very  magnificent,  telling  of  the  past 
dajs  of  imperial  glory  and  splendour.  One  is  the 
P^ace  of  Shahjehan  ;  small,  but  rendered  very 
beautiful  by  its  white  marble  surfaces,  arabesques 
lod  mosaics,  carvings  of  flowers,  inlayings  of  black 
ttd  jeUow  marble^  enrichments  of  gilding,  screen- 


works  of  marble  and  metal,  fountains  in  the  mosaic 
pavements.  Near  this  is  Shahjehan*s  audience- 
chamber,  as  large  as  the  palace  itself,  originally 
eni;losed  by  arcades  hung  with  tapestries.  And 
also  close  at  hand  is  the  Moti  Musjid  or  Pearl 
Mosque  ;  with  an  exterior  of  red  sandstone  and  an 
interior  of  white  marble ;  a  court  with  arcades 
and  a  fountain ;  a  vestibule  i-aised  on  steps ;  three 
terraces  surmounted  by  beautiful  domes ;  and  nine 
elegant  kiosks  equidistant  along  the  front  But 
the  crowning  beauty  of  Agra  in  its  Mohammedan 
aspect  is  the  celebrated  Taj  Malial,  a  little  way 
outside  the  city.  This  was  the  mausoleum  of 
Shahjehan  and  his  favourite  sultaness  Nurjehan, 
the  *  Light  of  the  World,'  and  occupied  in  its  con- 
struction twenty  thousand  men  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  Page  after  page 
of  travellers'  descriptions  are  occupied  with 
this  glorious  structure — its  facade  of  a  thousand 
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feet  in  length ;  its  dazzling  whiteness  of  marble ; 
its  mosques  at  cither  end,  with  their  domes; 
its  stupendous  marble  terraced  platform,  with 
steps  and  pillars,  minarets  and  kiosks ;  its  groat 
dome  surmounted  by  gilded  globes  and  crescents ; 
its  octagonal  shrine  or  sepulchral  apartment, 
with  enclosures  of  extraordinary  marble  lattice- 
work; and  its  sarcophagi,  literally  covered  with 
arabesques,  fiiinciAil  mouldings,  sculptured  flowers, 
and  inscriptions  fh>m  the  Koran. 

What  a  mockery  of  past  grandeur  is  all  this 
now!  Shahjchan,  two  centuries  ago,  was  kept 
closely  a  prisoner  in  his  splendour  at  Agra,  while 
his  ambitious  son,  Aurungzebe,  was  seizing  the 
throne  at  Delhi;  and  now  another  race  is 
dominant  in  both  of  those  dties.  Shahjehan's 
audience-chamber  has  had  its  arcades  walled  up, 
and  is  converted  into  an  arsenal  fbr  and  by 
the  British;  and  near  it  are  now  an  armouiy, 
a  medical  dep6t^  and  a  district  collectorato 
treasury.  Nearly  all  the  once-imperial  buildings 
are  within  the  fort,  a  large  place  nearly  a  mile  in 
circuit;  it  contuned  a  hundred  and  sixty  guns 
when  Lord  Lake  captured  it  in  1803.  Adjacent 
to  the  city,  on  the  west,  is  the  government-house, 
the  official  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Northwestern  Provinces ;  and  in  various  places 
are  numerous  buildings  belonging  to  the  Company, 
for  rewnue,  magisterial,  and  Jndidal  establish- 
ments. The  military  lines  are  outside  the  city- 
wall  Beibro  the  Revolti  this  station  was  within 
the  Meerut  military  division,  and  was  usually 
occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  European  and 
native  troops.  It  was  a  fiust  of  small  importanoe 
in  peaoefiil  timesi  but  of  some  moment  when 
rebellion  araae^  that  the  civilians  and  writers  in 
the  puUio  offices  were  accustomed  to  live  three  or 
four  miles  ftom  the  cantonment  containing  the 
military,  quite  on  the  opposite  suburb  of  Agra. 
Noue  would  live  in  the  city  itself,  unless  com- 
pelled, owing  to  the  intense  heat  It  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fort  at  Agra  was,  as  just 
noticed,  not  merely  a  post  or  stronghold,  indicated 
by  its  name,  but  a  vast  enclosure  containing  most 
of  the  palatial  as  well  as  the  defencfive  buildings, 
and  ample  enough  to  contain  all  the  Europeans 
usually  residing  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity — large 
enough  in  dimensions,  strong  enough  in  defences, 
provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  were  stored 
within  its  walls.  Here,  as  at  Delhi,  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  and  other  places,  the  due  understand- 
ing of  the  mutinous  proceedings  requires  an 
appreciation  of  this  fact — ^that  the  <%,  the  fwi^ 
and  the  eaiammcnl  were  all  distinct. 

Agra,  being  the  scat  of  government  for  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  was  naturally  the  city  to 
which  the  Calcutta  authorities  looked  for  infor- 
mation touching  the  Revolt ;  and  Mr  Colvin,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
collecting  details,  so  far  as  telegraphs  and  d&ks 
permitted.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May  he 
received  sinister  news  fh)m  the  postmaster  at 
Meerat,  telliug  of  deeds  of  violence  being  at 


that  moment  committed*  Next  he  heard  that 
a  young  sepoy,  mounted  on  a  travelling  troop- 
horse,  was  stopped  at  Bolundshuhur,  on  suspicion 
of  being  en  route  to  excite  other  sepoy  legk- 
ments  to  rebelUon.  On  the  13th,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  few  sepoys  were  on  their  way  from  Meerot 
through  Allygurh  to  Agra,  bent  on  mischief;  and 
that  others  were  supposed  to  be  advancing  from 
Delhi  So  little,  however,  did  Mr  Colvin  appre- 
hend serious  results,  that  when  Scindiah,  the 
maharajah  of  Gwalior,  came  forward  to  offer  his 
body-guard  of  three  hundred  men,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  as  an  aid  to  the  Company,  the  governor 
accepted  the  offer  as  'a  personal  comphment  for 
a  short  time  ;*  but  in  the  same  message  saying; 
'though  we  really  do  not  require  more  troops.' 
This  was  obviously  said  on  tiie  supposition  that 
the  native  troops  in  and  near  Agra  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  rebellious  epidemic  prevailing 
further  northward ;  a  supposition  destined  to  be 
sadly  overturned.  NeverUieless  the  government 
made  arrangements  for  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr  Colvin  two  regiments  of  irregular  horse  from 
regions  fhrther  west  Day  after  day  did  evidence 
arrive  shewing  that  the  various  districts  around 
were  gradually  becoming  disturbed.  On  the 
16th,  the  governor  reviewed  the  native  regiments 
in  Agra,  and,  finding  them  deeply  impressed  with 
a  oonviction  that  the  government  intended  io 
some  way  to  degrade  their  caste,  gave  them  ths 
most  positive  assurance  that  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived  by  sndi  reports.  He  believed  his 
explijmtion  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  step  was 
taken  by  Mr  Colvin  which  brought  him  inta 
collision  with  his  superiors  in  power.  As  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  Northwest  Frovincea^ 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  teeming  populatioo, 
he  wished  to  believe  that  the  native  troops  as  s 
body  would  still  remain  faithful,  and  that  sn 
indulgent  tone  towards  them  would  effect  more 
than  severity  to  bring  the  erring  back  to  a  sense 
of  tlicir  duty.  It  was  not  a  thoughtless  proceed- 
ing :  if  wrong,  the  mistake  arose  from  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  native  character,  and  of 
the  eiiect  which  indulgence  would  produca 
'Hope,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  govemo^ 
general,  '  I  am  firmly  convinced,  should  be  held 
out  to  all  those  who  were  not  ringleaders  or 
actually  concerned  in  murder  and  violence.  Many 
are  in  the  rebels'  ranks  because  they  could  not 
get  away;  many  certainly  thought  we  were 
tricking  them  out  of  their  caste ;  and  this  opinion 
is  held,  however  unwisely,  by  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  even  by  some  of  the  more  intdlt- 
gent  classes.'  When  he  found  some  of  the  troopeis 
of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  on  whose  fidelity  mudi 
reliance  had  been  placed,  become  mutinous  on  the 
24th  of  May,  he  resolved  on  issuing  a  prodama- 
tion,  based  on  the  supposition  that  Hhis  mutii^ 
was  not  one  to  be  put  down  by  indisciiminating 
high-horsed  authority.'  The  pith  of  his  proclama- 
tion was  contained  in   these  words:    Sddien^ 
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engaged  in  the  late  diBturbanoefl^  who  are  desirooB 
of  going  to  their  own  homes,  and  who  give  np 
their  arms  at  the  nearest  government  civil  or 
mflitaiy  post^  and  retire  qnictlj,  shall  bo  per- 
mitted to  do  so  nnmolcsted.'     To  this  another 
sentence  was  added,  in  a  less  prominent  form: 
'£rcry  evil-minded  instigator  in  the  disturbances, 
and  those  g:uilty  of  heinous  crimes  against  private 
persons^  shaU  be  punished.'     Mr  Golvin  earnestly 
solicited  the  assent  of  the  Calcutta  government  to 
this  proclamation ;  but  the  assent  was  as  earnestly 
withheld.     Viscount  Canning  telegraphed  orders 
bade   to   Agra  to  recall   the    proclamation    as 
foickly   as  possiblo,   and  to  substituto   another 
mt  for    that    purpose.      '  Use    every    possible 
menu  to  atop  the  circulation  of  the  prodama- 
tioB  .  .  .  .  do  everything  to  stop  its  operation.' 
Ir  Colvin  was  obliged  to  announce  the  abro- 
^ion    of  his    own   proclamation  by  a  second 
which  contained  these  worrls :  '  Every  soldier  of  a 
regiment  which,  although  it  has  deserted  its  post, 
his  not    committed   outrages,  will  receive   free 
pazdon  if  ho  immediately  deliver  up  his  arms  to 
the  civil  or  military  authority,  and  if  no  heinous 
Crimea  be  shewn  to  have  been   perpetrated  by 
hinaelf  personally.    This  offer  of  iVee  and  uncou- 
ditional  pardon  cannd  be  extended  to  those  regiments 
aljdl  hare  kilM  or  wwmded  their  officers  or  other 
perwomMj  or  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  commis- 
dm  o/entcl  onetrages,^  Mr  Colvin  wislied  to  pardon 
«ff  who  would  give  np  their  arm?,  except  a  few 
ringleaders,  and. persons  individually  engaged  in 
oatrage;  while  Viscount  Canning  wished  to  exempt 
from  tliis  pardon  such  regiments  as  had  been  en- 
p^td  in  the  murderous  atrocities  at  Meerut,  Delhi, 
and  elsewhere.  General  Anson,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  died  before  his  opinion  could  be  sought ;  but 
the  Calcutta  government,  and  (at  a  later  date)  the 
British  government  and  the  British  public,  agreed 
with  the  govemor^neral.    Mr  Colvin  was  placed 
in  a  moat  perplexing  position  ;  for  he  was  called 
vpon  to  overturn  his  own  proceedings,  thereby 
departing  from  a  plan  which  he  believed  adequate 
for  the    purpose   in  view,   and   weakening   his 
■uthority  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.     Canning 
telegraphed  to  Colvin:  ^  The  embarrassment  in 
which  your  proclamation  will  place  the  govern- 
ment and  the  commander-in-chief  is  very  great ;' 
vhile  Colvin  telegraphed  to  Canning :  '  Openly  to 
aodo  my  public  act,  where  really  no  substantial 
change  is  made,  would  fatally  shako  my  power 
for  good.'     Brigadier  Sibbald,  commanding  the 
Hohilcnnd  division,  with  Bareilly  for  his  head- 
<|narten,  joined  Mr  Colvin  in  opinion  on  this 
matter ;  he  said :  *  Were  the  men  under  my  com- 
mand folly  convinced  that  the  past  shoidd  he  for- 
jMm,  I  feel  assured  their  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
may  be  relied  upon.'    The  general  tendency  of 
opinion  has  been  that  stem  measures  were  neces- 
miy  at  that  crisis;   but  it  was   unquestionably 
infelicitons  that  these  contradictory  views  should 
hare  been  hdd  at  such  a  time  in  high  quarters. 
Mr  Colvhi,  parpetnally  hanwsed  with  the  accounts 


daily  received  fh)m  the  various  important  towns 
included  in  •  his  government,  was  nevertheleaa 
secure  at  Agra  itself  until  towards  the  dose  of  the 
month  of  May.  Then,  however,  ho  found  stern 
measures  necessary.  Having  two  regiments  of 
native  infantry  with  him,  the  44th  and  the  67th, 
he  sent  two  companies,  one  of  each  regiment, 
to  Muttra  (on  the  Delhi  road),  to  bring  down 
treasure  to  Agra.  On  the  road,  they  mutinied, 
murdered  some  of  their  ofEcers,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  insurgents  at  Delhi.  Mr  Colvin  at  onco 
resolved  to  disarm  the  remaining  companies  of 
those  regiments :  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  by 
the  presence  of  the  3d  Europeans  and  Captain 
D'Oyley's  European  field-battery;  and  the  dis- 
arming was  quietly  effected  on  the  1st  of  June. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  corps  of  volunteer  horse  was 
raised  among  tho  Europeans  at  Agra,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Qreathed 
—one  of  three  brothers  at  that  time  actively 
engaged  in  the  Company's  service.  This  corps 
rendered  good  service  by  putting  down  rebellious 
petty  chieftains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr  Colvin 
felt  the  full  weight  of  his  position  ;  the  governor- 
general  was  far  from  him  in  one  direction.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  far  in  another ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Jjawrence  had  no  troops  to  spare,  and  the  oom- 
mander-in-chief  could  scarcely  be  heard  of. 

The  great  Mahratta  stronghold,  Gwalior,  did 
not  become  a  scene  of  mutiny  until  June ;  wo 
therefore  need  not  notice  the  city  or  its  chief, 
Scindiah,  in  this  place;  but  by  following  the 
fortunes  of  a  portion  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent, 
a  regiment  of  irregular  horse,  we  shall  learn 
much  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  round 
Agra,  and  of  the  active  services  refjuircd  from 
the  English  officers.  Mr  Colvin  having  accepted 
the  proffered  services  of  the  contingent  from  the 
maharajah,  Lieutenant  Cockbum  received  orders 
to  head  half  the  regiment,  together  with  a 
battery  of  guns.  He  started  on  the  13th  of  May 
from  Gwalior,  and  accomplished  the  distance 
of  ninety  miles  to  Agra  by  the  16th,  without 
knocking  up  man  or  horse.  On  the  18th,  news 
arrived  that  troubles  had  broken  out  at  Ally- 
gurh,  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Agra,  and  that 
the  services  of  the  contingent  were  necessary  for 
tho  protection  of  the  ladies  and  tho  civilians. 
Cockbum  with  his  troopers  marched  thirty-four 
miles  to  Hattrass  on  that  day,  and  tho  remaining 
twenty-one  miles  on  the  19th — seeking  shelter 
from  the  tremendous  mid-day  heat  in  any  dilapi- 
datcil  building  that  might  offer ;  and  each  oflicer 
keeping  in  store  his  only  clean  shirt  *  to  meet  the 
ftigitive  ladies  from  AUygurh.'  AVhat  he  saw, 
and  what  he  had  yet  to  see,  at  AUygurh,  was 
serious  enough.  This  town  was  destined  to  afiect 
the  operations  of  the  British,  not  so  much  by  its 
intrinsic  importance,  as  by  its  position  on  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  route  between  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  of  India.  AUygurh  commands 
the  road  from  Agra  to  Meerut;  and  thus,  in 
hostile  hands,  it  would  necessarily  add  to  the 
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difficulties  attending  the  temporary  loss  of  Delhi ; 
seeing  that  the  road  hoth  to  Simla  and  to  Lahore 
^'ould  thus  bo  interrupted.  The  town  is  so 
surrounded  bj  marshes  and  shallow  pools,  as  to 
be  almost  unassailable  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
fort  consists  of  a  regular  polygon,  with  a  broad 
and  very  deep  ditch  outside;  it  was  of  simple 
construction  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
British  in  1803,  but  has  since  been  much  strength- 
ened and  improved.  The  military  cantonment, 
the  civil  cstabUshments,  and  the  bazaar,  are 
situated  towards  Coel,  a  lit  do  southwani  of  the 
fort.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  May, 
Allygurh  was  under  the  care  of  Mr  Watson,  as 
magistrate  and  collector.  There  were  in  the  place, 
at  the  time,  the  head-quarters  and  three  or  four 
companies  of  the  9th  regiment  B.  N.  I.:  the 
remainder  of  the  regiment  being  in  detachments 
at  Minpooreo,  Etawah,  and  Bolundshuhur,  towns 
further  to  the  southeast.  The  troops  at  Allygurh 
behaved  well  and  steadily  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month  ;  but  gradually  a  change  supervened. 
A  spy  was  one  day  caught  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  men.  Lieutenant  Cockburn,  in  a  private 
letter,  thus  narrates  the  manner — quite  melo- 
dramatic in  its  way— in  which  this  villain  was 
foiled  :  *  An  influential  Brahmin  of  this  neighbour- 
hood having  been  seen  lurking  about  the  lines  for 
the  past  day  or  two,  a  native  non-commissioned 
officer  concealed  a  number  of  sepoys,  and  induced 
the  Brahmin  to  accompany  him  to  where  the  men 
lay  hidden  ;  under  pretence  of  its  being  a  secluded 
spot  where  they  might  safely  concert  mattere.  The 
Brahmin  then  made  overtures  to  the  soldier,  and 
told  him  that  if  ho  would  persuade  the  men  of  the 
regiment  to  mutiny,  ho  would  furnish  two  thou- 
sand men  to  assist  in  murdering  the  Europeans  and 
plundering  the  treasury.  At  a  preconcerted  signal, 
the  sepoys  jumped  up  and  secured  the  ruffian.'  He 
was  hanged  the  same  day.  The  troops  at  Bolund- 
shuhur, really  or  affectedly  expressing  horror  at 
the  hanging  of  a  Brahmin,  marched  to  AUygurh, 
and,  on  the  20th,  succeeded  in  inducing  their  com- 
panions to  mutiny.  This  result  was  so  wholly 
unforeseen,  the  9th  had  hitherto  behaved  so  well, 
and  had  displayed  such  alacrity  in  capturing  the 
treacherous  Brahmin,  that  neither  the  civilians 
nor  the  English  officers  were  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Cockburn  at  first  intended  to  dash  at  them  with 
his  troopers ;  but  the  approaching  darkness,  and 
other  considerations — ^possibly  a  doubt  concerning 
the  troopers  themselves — led  to  a  change  of  plan. 
'  One  holy  duty  remained  to  be  performed — to 
save  the  ladies  and  children.  This  we  accom- 
plished ;  and  whilst  they  were  being  put  into 
carriages,  we  shewed  a  front  to  the  mutineers, 
and  hindered  their  advance.  An  occasional  bullet 
whistled  by  our  heads,  but  it  was  too  dark  for 
taking  aim.  One  man  was  shot  through  the  wrist, 
and  five  are  missing.  '  We  then  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  were  rising,  so  we  determined  on 
retreating.  The  ladies  were  sent  on  direct  to  Agra, 
and  we  went  on  to  Hattrass.    We  had  not  gone 


far,  when  the  bright  light  behind  xu  told  too 
plainly  that  the  cantonment  was  in  flames.*  The 
civilians  and  the  officers  of  the  9th  lost  all  except 
their  horses  and  tho  clothes  on  their  badoL 
Allygurh  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents :  almost  cutting  off 
communication  between  the  southeast  and  the 
northwest. 

While  tho  refugees  remained  in  safety  at 
Hattrass,  the  troopers  scoured  the  country  to  pot 
down  ii)araudei*s  and  murderers — for  it  was  a 
saturnalia  of  lawlessness.  On  the  21st,  many  of  the 
ruffians  were  captured,  and  speedily  hanged.  On 
the  22d,  two  headmen  of  neighbouring  villages 
joined  the  marauders  in  an  attack  on  some 
English  refugees,  but  were  frustrated.  On  the  23d, 
Cockburn  and  his  troop  galloped  off  from  Hattms 
to  Sarsnce,  and  rescued  eighteen  refugees  from- 
Allygurh.    *  Poor  people !    They  have  Sad  tales  to 

tell.  One  indigo  ])lanter,  Mr ,  has  had  one  son 

murdered  ;  another  son,  his  wife,  and  himself,  are 
wounded.  His  house  and  all  he  possessed  have 
been  destroyed.  The  very  clothes  were  torn  from 
their  backs  ;  and  even  the  poor  women,  naked  and 
bleeding,  insultod  and  abused,  had  to  walk  maaj 
miles.  At  length  they  received  shelter  from  a 
kind-hearted  native  banker  in  the  village  where  I 
found  them ;  but  even  there  the  house  in  which 
tlicy  were  sheltered  was  twice  attacked.'  The  good 
Samaritan — for  there  were  some  good  and  kind 
amid  all  the  villainies  that  surrounded  them — gave 
two  or  three  sheets  to  the  poor  sufferers^  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
Hattrass. 

The  24th  of  May  shewed  how  Utile  the  Gwalior 
troopers  could  be  depended  upon.  Of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  that  had  been  intrusted  to  Lieutenant 
Cockburn,  a  hundred  and  twenty  suddenly 
mutinied,  and  galloped  off  to  join  the  insurgents 
at  Delhi.  As  the  villagers  began  to  shew  symptoms 
of  attacking  him  in  his  weakness,  and  as  a  hundred 
and  ten  troopers  still  stuck  by  their  colonn; 
he  marched  off  that  night  nineteen  miles  from 
Hattrass  to  Kundowlie.  On  the  road,  tho  troopen 
told  the  lieutenant  of  many  little  grievances  that 
had  affected  them  at  Gwalior,  and  that  had  parUy 
led  to  the  mutiny  of  the  rest  of  their  body ;  and  he 
felt  grateful  that  some  at  least  of  the  number  had 
remained  true.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  and  in  the  early  part  of  June,  this  dimi- 
nished body'  of  troopers  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  skirmishing,  attacking,  or  resisting  attacks ;  the 
country  around  being  in  such  a  frightful  state,  that 
a  dozen  villages  were  sometimes  seen  in  flames  at 
once — the  work  of  desperadoes,  who  took  advant- 
age of  a  time  of  anarchy.  On  one  occasion, 
Cockburn  baffled  a  horde  of  scoundrels  by  a  capital 
stratagem.  They  had  collected  to  the  number  of 
about  five  hundred,  and  were  plundering  eveiy 
one  on  the  road  in  a  shameful  manner.  The 
lieutenant  went  after  tliem  with  fifty  troopers 
He  sent  four  of  his  men  in  a  bullock- cart^  a 
curtained  vehicle  such  as  women  usually  ride  in. 
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lien  tho  marauders  saw  this,  thej  made  a  rush 
r  plunder,  and  perhaps  something  worse,  believ- 
g  the  cart  to  contain  defenceless  women ;  they 
>proached,  but  the  four  men  jumped  up,  fired 
eir  muskets,  and  by  that  signal  brought  Gockbum 
id  his  party  forward.  An  exciting  chase  ensued, 
hich  ended  in  the  death  of  fifty  of  the  marauders, 
id  the  capture  of  many  others. 
The  9th  native  regiment^  it  will  be  remembered, 
IS  quartered  in  four  detachments  at  Allygurh, 
inpooree,  Etawah,  and  Bolundshuhur.  At  all 
or  places  the  troops  mutinied.  At  Etawah  and 
>Inndshuhur,  the  course  of  events  was  not  so 
:citiDg  as  at  Allygurh,  although  amply  sufficient 
try  the  tact  and  courage  of  the  few  officers  and 
rilians  stationed  at  those  places.  Minpooree,  on 
c  road  from  Agra  to  Furruckabad,  was,  however, 
e  scene  of  so  smart  an  afiair,  that  tho  governor- 
neral,  amid  all  his  harassing  employments, 
ade  it  a  matter  of  special  comment.  The  officer 
iefly  concerned  was  Lieutenant  de  Kantzow; 
e  date  was  May  the  23d,  when  three  com- 
mies of  the  9th  broke  out  into  revolt.  On 
e  night  of  the  22d,  news  arrived  that  the 
ief  portion  of  the  r^ment  had  mutinied  at 
tlygorh,  and  it  thence  became  at  once  doubt- 
l  whether  the  three  companies  at  Minpooree 
Did  be  depended  upon.  The  magistrate  and 
e  collector  of  the  district,  acting  with  Lieutenant 
«wford,  resolved  on  removing  all  the  English 
Dmen  and  children  for  safety  to  Agra  :  this 
18  done,  promptly  and  succcssfally.  A  plan 
AS  agreed  on,  relating  to  the  three  companies  of 
itive  troops  on  the  morrow ;  but  the  sepoys 
iticipated  this  plan  by  mutinying  at  four  in  the 
loniing,  and  endeavouring  to  shoot  down  their 
fioera.  They  loaded  themselves  with  a  great 
ore  of  ammunition,  and  tried — first  to  bring  down 
lenr  officers,  and  then  to  plunder  the  treasury  and 
le  bungalows.  Lieutenant  de  Kantzow,  second 
1  command  under  Crawford,  confronted  them 
odauntedly,  reasoned  with  them,  and  endeavoured 
>  stop  them  in  their  mad  career.  Some  of  the 
MD,  attached  to  the  chivalrous  officer,  dashed 
bwn  several  muskets  levelled  at  him,  and  saved 
lis  life.  But  a  terrible  scene  occurred  at  the 
ttuary,  De  Kantzow,  with  a  mere  handful  of 
lUnned  jail-guards  and  jail-officials,  maintained 
i  three  hours*  struggle  against  three  companies  of 
^j  armed  troops.  The  conmiandant  had  gone 
)ff;  the  collector  also  had  made  a  hasty  escape, 
deeming  the  magistrate's  conduct  'romantic'  in 
Knuuning  behind;  and  thus  De  Kantzow  was 
left  to  do  the  best  he  could  at  the  treasury,  the 
Bttgistrate  elsewhere.  De  Kantzow  sent  a  hasty 
BMaage,  requesting  the  magistrate  not  to  come  to 
^  treasnry,  as  it  would  make  one  European  the 
Biore  for  the  sepoys  to  yell  at  and  attack.  How 
^  the  unequal  struggle  would  have  been  main- 
l^ed,  cannot  be  said ;  but  the  magistrate  found 
ttinflaential  native,  Ras  Bhowanee  Singh,  willing 
^  able  to  Tisit  the  excited  sepoys,  and  induce 
'^  to  desist  firom  farther  violence.    They  did 


so :  they  decamped  with  a  good  deal  of  property, 
but  without  three  lacs  of  rupees  depositeid  in  the 
treasury,  and  without  taking  one  English  life. 
Right  indeed  was  it  that  De  Kantzow  should 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  government  ;♦  for  if  ho 
had  flinched,  Minpooree  with  its  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  would  have  been  at  the  mercy^of  three 
hundred  brutal  armed  men,  ready  to  plunder 
natives  as  well  as  Feringhees. 

It  was  about  one  week  after  this  event  that 
Captain  Carey,  of  the  17th  B.  N.  I.,  rode  into 
Minpooree,  the  only  remaining  one  of  four  English 
officers  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  render 
useful  service  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  native  cavalry.  The 
sowars  suddenly  turned  upon  them  in  an  open 
road.  Major  Hayes,  military  secretary  to  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence— a  gi-eat  oriental  scholar  and 
most  able  officer,  whom  General  Wheeler  had 
just  before  solicited  Sir  Heniy  to  send  him, 
to  open  the  communications  with  Agra — was 
instantly  cut  down  with  a  sword,  his  head 
frightfully  backed,  his  right  hand  cut  oiT,  his 
left  mutilated.  Another,  Lieutenant  Faycrs, 
had  his  head  nearly  severed  from  his  body  by  a 
dastardly  villain,  while  the  unfortunate  young 
officer  was  drinking  at  a  well.  An  old  Sikh 
rushed  forward  to  prevent  the  atrocity,  but  was 
repelled  with  tho  words:  'What!  are  you  with 
tliese  Kaffirs?  Look  to  yourself!'  Lieutenant 
Barber,  adjutant  of  the  2d  irrc^lar  cavalry,  made 
an  attempt  to  escape,  but  was  shot  down,  cut  to 
pieces,  robbed,  and  left  dead.  The  fourth,  Captain 
Carey,  trusted  to  the  heels  of  his  good  horse  ;  on 
he  galloped  over  fields  and  roads,  followed  by  a 
troop  of  blood-thirsty  miscreants,  yelling  and  firing 
as  they  rode.  Happily,  just  as  his  steed  was  about 
to  sink  through  exhaustion,  his  pursuers  gave  up 
the  chase.  He  reached  Minpooree  in  safety  ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  followed  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  three  poor  companions  to  the  grave. 

Another  exploit  connected  with  Minpooree  shall 
be  given  in  the  words  of  Lieutenant  de  Kantzow, 
affording  as  it  docs  ono  among  many  examples  of 
tho  extraordinary  risks  to  which  the  officers  were 
exposed  at  that  turbulent  period,  and  of  the 
rattUng,  quick-witted,  fearless,  persevering  way  in 
which  such  dangers  were  met,  and  afterwards 
described  in  the  letters  written  to  friends  at  home 
— ^letters  that  admit  the  reader  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  way  not  possible  in  official  dispatches :  *  I  was 
returning  from  reconnoitring,  when  information 
was  brought  me  that  five  troopers  of  the  7th  light 
cavalry  (native)  were  coming  along  the  road.    An 

•  Viscount  Canning,  in  a  letter  written  on  tho  7th  of  June  to 
Lieutenant  de  Kantzow,  said :  *  I  have  road  the  account  of  your 
conduct  with  an  admiration  and  respect  I  cannot  adeqiiately 
describe.  Young  in  years,  and  at  thu  outset  of  your  career,  you 
have  given  to  your  brother-soldiers  a  noble  example  of  courage, 
patience,  good  judgment,  and  temper,  from  which  many  may 
profit  I  bog  you  to  believe  that  it  will  never  bo  forgotten  by 
me.  I  write  this  at  once,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  making 
known  to  you  that  your  conduct  has  not  been  overlooked.  You 
will,  of  course,  reccivb  a  more  formal  acknowlcdgnient,  throui;h 
tho  military  department  of  tho  government,  of  your  admirable 
service.' 
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immediate  pursuit  was  of  course  ordered  by  me, 
and  my  thirty-nine  troopers  tore  away  at  ftill 
speed  after  them.  I  was  just  coming  up  to  them, 
and  had  already  let  drive  among  the  murdering 
villains ;  when,  lo !  I  came  upon  two  hundred  of 
their  comrades,  all  armed  with  swords,  and  some 
with  carbines.  A  smart  fire  was  kept  up  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  yards. 
What  could  thirty-nine  do  against  two  hundred 
regular  troopers,  well  horsed  and  armed — par- 
ticularly when  walked  into  by  the  bullets  of  a 
hundred  of  the  infantry !  I  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  my  cavalry  could  not  get  away  from  troopers 
mounted  upon  good  stud-bred  horses ;  so  wo  were 
soon  overtaken,  and  then  conmienced  the  shindy 
in  earnest.  Twelve  troopers  surrounded  me :  the 
first,  a  Mohammedan  priest,  I  shot  through  the 
breast  just  as  he  was  cutting  me  down.  This  was 
my  only  pistol,  so  I  was  helpless  as  regards 
weapons,  save  my  sword ;  this  guarded  off  a 
swingeing  cut  given  mo  by  number  two,  as  also 
another  by  number  three ;  but  the  fun  could  not 
last  I  bitterly  mourned  not  having  a  couple  of 
revolvers,  for  I  could  have  shot  every  man.  My 
sword  was  cut  down,  and  I  got  a  slash  on  the  head 
that  blinded  me ;  another  on  the  arm  that  glanced 
and  only  took  a  slice  off;  the  third  caught  me  on 
the  side,  but  also  glanced  and  hit  me  sideways.  I 
know  not  how  I  escaped:  God  only  knows,  as 
twelve  against  one  were  fearftd  odds,  especially  as 
I  was  mounted  on  a  pony  bare  back.  Escape, 
however,  I  did.*  Twenty-four  out  of  his  thirty-nine 
troopers  wore  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

The  region  lately  noticed,  including  the  towns 
of  Allygurh,  Hattrass,  Etawah,  Minpooree,  <kc., 
was  formerly  included  in  Rohilcund,  or  the  land 
of  the  RohUlas  ;  but  according  to  the  territorial  or 
political  division  adopted  by  the  Company,  it  is 
now  partly  in  the  Mcerut  division,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Agra;  while  the  present  Rohilcund 
division  is  wholly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
These  technical  distinctions  are,  however,  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  Revolt;  for  the  insubordinate 
sepoys  tempted  and  imitated  each  other  wholly  in 
disregard  of  mere  conventional  boundaries.  We 
must  now  follow  the  stream  of  insurrection  across 
the  Ganges,  and  shew  how  deplorable  wa^  the 
anarchy,  how  sad  the  sufierings,  that  began  there 
towards  the  close  of  May. 

The  districts  of  Rohilcund  in  its  modern  or 
limited  sense  are  Bareilly,  Boodayouu  or  Budaon, 
Shahjehanpoor,  Mooradabad,  and  Bijnour,  each 
named  after  a  chief  town  ;  and  not  only  were  the 
whole  of  these  towns  more  or  less  disturbed,  but 
throughout  the  intervening  country  tho  military 
cantonments  were  set  into  a  flame — figuratively 
and  oft^n  literally.  In  some  instances  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  chiefly  magistrates  and 
revenue  collectors,  made  their  escape  with  their 
wives  and  children,  leaving  tho  mutineers  to 
occupy  the  stations  and  pillage  the  treasuries ;  in 
others   the   civil   servants,  led  by  one  of  their 


number  possessing  tact  and  resolution,  held  the 
marauders  at  bay  until  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  while  in  many  cases  the  English  officers  of 
native  regiments,  as  well  as  the  civilians,  yielded^ 
by  flight  or  by  death— only  after  a  determined 
resistance. 

Two  of  the  towns  above  named,  Bareilly  and 
Boodayoun,  will  suffice  at  present  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Rohilcund.  Sunday,  as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  a  favourite  day 
for  the  native  outbreaks ;  and  it  was  on  Sunday 
the  3lBt  of  May  that  tiio  miseries  at  Bareilly 
began.  The  18th  and  G8th  regiments  N.I.  were 
cantoned  there.  The  bungalow  of  Colonel  Troup 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  two  companies  of  his 
own  regiment,  the  68th :  and  it  was  only  by  a 
hasty  exit  through  a  side-door  that  he  escaped 
death.  During  many  previous  days  and  nights 
the  troops  had  been  in  a  rcbeUious  state;  the 
English,  civilians  and  military,  had  slept  in  their 
clothes,  with  pistols  ready  loaded,  and  horses  kept 
ready  saddled.  Tho  ladies  had  all  been  sent  up 
for  safety  to  Nynee  Tal;  and  thus,  when  the 
struggle  arose,  the  officers  had  only  themselves  to 
protect.  This  word  *  ladies,*  however,  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  conventional  sense ;  for  many 
women  in  a  humbler  grade  of  life,  together  with 
their  children,  remained  in  the  town  ;  and  among 
these  some  deplorable  scenes  occurred.  The 
members  of  one  family  were  brought  before  a 
ruthless  fellow  who  assumed  some  kind  of 
authority ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  their  heads 
were  severed  from  their  bodies.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr  Robertson  the  judge,  two  medical  men, 
the  professors  of  the  college,  and  others,  were 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  and  publicly  hanged. 
The  mutinous  sepoys  took  aim  in  the  most  deli- 
berate way  at  their  officers,  while  tlie  latter  were 
fleeing ;  Mr  Alexander,  commissioner  of  Bareilly, 
though  ill  at  the  time,  was  forced  to  mount  his 
horse  and  gallop  off  as  the  only  means  of  savii^ 
his  life,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  and  grape-shot— 
for  the  treacherous  villains  not  only  used  muskets 
and  rifles,  but  fired  grape  from  the  cannon.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  rode  off  in  haste  without  any 
head-coverings,  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun  pour^ 
ing  down  upon  them  in  full  force.  When  the 
English  were  driven  out,  the  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos  began  to  fight  fiercely  against  each  other 
for  possession  of  tho  treasure— one  among  many 
indications  that  plunder  was  at  least  as  strong  s 
desire  as  revenge  in  impcUing  the  natives  to  deeds 
of  violence. 

The  name  of  Nynee  Tal  is  mentioned  in  tho 
above  paragraph;  and  it  may  be  well  to  under^ 
stand  on  what  ground  that  town  was  so  often 
named  with  earnest  solicitude  by  officers  engaged 
in  arduous  struggles  in  various  parts  of  tho  north 
of  India.  Nynee  Tal  is  a  healthy  spot  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  a  few  miles  from  Almors 
in  Kumaon,  and  not  far  fix)m  the  Nepaulesc 
border:  indeed  it  belonged  to  the  Goorkhas  of 
Nepaul  until  recent  times,  when  it  was  conquered 
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om  them  hj  the  British;  since  which  occar- 
nces  the  h&te  owners  have  heen  friendly  neigh- 
mrs  within  their  own  territory  of  Nepaul. 
juee  Tal  became  a  second  Simla  during  the 
starbances.  Women  and  children,  if  their  lives 
ere  spared  at  the  scenes  of  tmnult,  were  hurried 
r  to  the  places  just  named,  and  to  one  or  two 
her  towns  among  the  hills — ^there  to  remain  till 
kys  of  peace  retomed,  or  tiU  means  of  safe  con- 
yanoe  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay  could  be  procured 
hen  the  troubles  in  Rohilcund  conunenced ; 
ben  Bareilly  and  Boodayoun,  Mooradabad  and 
lahjchanpoor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels — 
1  fled  to  Nynce  Tal  who  could.  Captain  Ramsey, 
mmanding  at  that  town,  at  once  made  arrangc- 
ents  for  protecting  the  poor  fugitives ;  he  formed 
te  gentlemen  of  the  station  into  a  miUtia^  who 
ok  it  in  turn  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  armed 
itrol,  to  keep  in  order  the  dacoits  and  other 
tffiaos  in  the  neighbourhood ;  ho  laid  in  a  store 
'three  months'  provisions  for  aU  the  mouths  in 
le  placo ;  and  he  armed  the  station  and  the  roads 
itfa  companies  of  a  Goorklia  regiment.  These 
oorkhas,  it  may  be  well  here  to  explain,  are  of 
ODgol  origin,  but  smaller  and  darker  than  the 
«1  Chinese.  They  belong  to  Nepaul,  and  first 
scame  fiuniliar  to  the  British  by  their  resolute 
^dierly  quahticB  during  the  Nepaulese  war. 
hhougfa  Hindoos  by  religion,  they  have  little  or 
ofthing  of  caste  prejudice,  and  sympathise  but 
ightly  with  the  Hindoos  of  tho  plidns.  Being 
stives  of  a  somewhat  poor  country,  they  have 
liewn  a  readiness  in  recent  yean  to  accept 
knnpany's  pay  as  auxiliary  troops ;  and  it  was 
k  Tcty  important  fact  to  those  concerned  in 
[uiling  the  revolt,  that  the  Goorkhas  manifested 
i  dispoaltion  rather  to  remain  Mthfhl  to  their 
Biitidi  paymasters,  than  to  join  the  standard  of 
(i|nne  and  murder. 

BareiUy,  we  have  just  seen,  was  one  of  the 
towns  from  which  fugitive  ladies  were  sent  for 
Bfcty  to  Nynec  Tal;  and  now  tho  town  of 
Boodayoun,  on  the  road  from  Agra  to  Bareilly, 
OQines  for  notice  under  similar  conditions.  Con- 
iidering  tliat  tho  course  of  pubHc  events  often 
receives  illustration  of  a  remarkable  kind  from 
fte  experience  of  single  individuals,  we  shall 
tint  tho  affairs  of  Boodayoun  in  connection 
^th  tho  strange  adventures  of  one  of  the  Com- 
pw/s  civil  servants — adventures  not  so  deeply 
distressing  as  those  of  the  fugitives  from  Delhi, 
^wt  continued  during  a  much  longer  periofl,  and 
^ging  to  light  a  much  lai^er  number  of  facts 
^nected  with  the  feelings  and  position  of  tho 
witives  in  the  disturbed  districts.  The  wanderer, 
fc  Edwards,  collector  of  the  Boodayoun  district, 
^^  more  than  three  months  in  reaching  Cawnporo 
'rom  Boodayoun — a  distance  scarcely  over  a 
luuidred  miles  by  road.  About  tho  middle  of 
^>y,  tho  districts  on  both  sides  of  tho  Ganges 
^ming  very  disturbed,  Mr  Edwards  sent  his 
^fo  and  diUd  for  refuge  to  Nynee  Tal.  He 
^"^  the  solo  European  officer  in  charge  of  the 


Boodayoun  district,  and  felt  his  anxieties 
deepen  as  rumours  reached  him  of  disturbances 
in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
news  of  the  revolt  at  Bareilly  added  to  his 
difficulties;  for  the  mutineers  and  a  band  of 
Uberated  prisoners  were  on  their  way  from  that 
place  to  Boodayoun.  Mr  Edwards  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  mutiny  was  aggravated  by  the 
laws,  or  the  course  adopted  by  the  civil  courts, 
concerning  landed  property.  Landed  rights  and 
interests  were  sold  by  order  of  the  courts  for  petty 
debts;  they  were  bought  by  strangers,  who  had 
no  particular  sympathy  with  the  people ;  and  the 
old  landowners,  regarded  with  something  like 
affection  by  the  peasantry,  wore  thrown  into  a 
discontented  state.  Evidence  was  soon  afforded 
that  these  dispossessed  landowners  joined  the 
mutineers,  not  from  a  poUtical  motive,  but  to 
seize  hold  of  their  old  estates  during  a  time  of 
turmoil  and  violence.  'The  danger  now  is,  that 
they  can  never  wish  to  see  the  same  government 
restored  to  power ;  fearing,  as  they  naturally  must, 
that  they  will  have  again  to  give  up  possession  of 
their  estates.'  This  subject,  of  landed  tenure  in 
India,  will  call  for  further  illustration  in  fhturc 
pages,  in  relation  to  tho  condition  of  the  people. 

Narrowly  escaping  peril  himself,  Mr  Edwards, 
on  the  1st  of  Juno,  saw  that  flight  was  his  only 
chance.  There  were  two  English  indigo-planters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  another  Euro- 
pean, who  determined  to  accompany  him  wherever 
he  went,  thinking  their  safety  would  be  thereby 
increased.  This  embarrasMd  him,  for  friendly 
natives  who  might  shelter  one  person,  would  prob- 
ably hesitate  to  receive  four ;  and  so  it  proved,  on 
several  occasions.  He  started  off  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  the  other  three,  and  by  a  faithful 
Sikh  servant,  Wuzeer  Singh,  who  never  deserted 
him  through  all  his  trials.  The  worldly  wealth  of 
Mr  Edwards  at  this  moment  consisted  of  the 
clothes  on  his  back,  a  revolver,  a  watch,  a  purse, 
and  a  New  Testament.  During  tho  first  few  days 
they  galloped  from  village  to  village,  just  as  they 
found  the  natives  favourable  or  hostile;  often 
forced  to  flee  when  most  in  need  of  food  and 
rest.  They  crossed  tho  Ganges  two  or  three 
times,  tracing  out  a  strange  zigzag  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  dangers.  The  wanderers  then 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  Futtcgliur.  They 
suffered  much,  and  one  life  was  lost,  in  this 
attempt;  tho  rest,  after  many  days,  reached 
Futteghur,  where  Mr  Probyn  was  the  Company's 
collector.  Native  troops  were  mutinying,  or 
consulting  whether  to  mutiny ;  Europeans  were 
departing ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Futteghur  would  no  longer  be  a  place  of  safety 
either  for  Probyn  or  for  Edwards.  Flight  again 
became  necessar}',  and  under  more  anxious  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  lady  and  four  children  were 
to  bo  protected ;  but  how  to  flee,  and  whither, 
became  anxious  questions.  Day  after  day  passed, 
before  a  friendly  native  could  safely  plan  an 
escape  for  them  by  boat ;  enemies  and  marauders 
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were  on  every  side;  and  at  last  the  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  was  resolved  to  cross 
the  Ganges,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  a  very 
desolate  spot,  oat  of  the  way  of  the  mutineers. 
Here  was  presented  a  curious  exemplification  of 
'lucky'  and  'unlucky*  days  as  viewed  by  the 
natives.  *  A  lucky  day  having  been  found  for  our 
start/  says  Mr  Edwards,  *  wc  were  to  go  when  the 
moon  rose ;  but  this  moon-rise  was  not  till  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  after  that  fixed  for  the 
start    This  the  Thakoors  were  not  at  first  aware 


of.  I  was  wakened  about  eleven  o'clock  b^ 
them,  who  said  that  the  fact  had  just  com 
knowledge,  and  that  it  was  necessary  thai 
thing  belonging  to  us  should  start  at  once, 
would  equally  secure  tlio  lucky  influence 
day,  even  though  we  oui'selvcs  should  not  s 
next  morning.  A  table-fork  was  according! 
him,  with  which  he  went  off  quite  satisfi( 
which  was  sent  by  a  bearer  towards  the 
we  were  to  proceed  to.'  Under  the  happy  in 
of  this  table-fork,  the  wanderers  set  forth  b} 


Nynee  Tal— a  reftigc  for  European  fugitircs. 


Mrs  Probyn  and  her  children  riding  on  an 
elephant,  and  the  men  walking  on  roads  almost 
impassable  with  mud.  They  reached  the  stream ; 
they  crossed  in  a  boat ;  they  walked  some  distance 
amid  torrents  of  rain,  Mr  Edwards  *  carrying  poor 
baby ;'  and  then  they  reached  the  village,  Runj- 
poonah,  destined  for  their  temporary  home.  What 
a  home  it  was !  *  The  place  intended  for  the 
Probyns  was  a  wretched  hovel  occupied  by 
bufialocs,  and  filthy  beyond  expression,  the  smell 
stifling,  and  the  mud  and  dirt  over  our  ankles. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  laid  down  my  little 
charge  on  a  charpoy.*  By  the  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
an  extemporaneous  chamber  was  fitted  up  in  the 
roof.  During  a  long  sojourn  hero  in  the  rainy 
season,  Mr  Edwards  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  at 
Nynee  Tal,  under  the  following  odd  circum- 
stances: 'I  had  but  a  small  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  my  two  notes,  and  just  the  stump 
of  a  lead-pencil:  wc  had  neither  pens  nor  ink.    In 


the  middle  of  my  writing,  the  pencil-point 
and  when  I  commenced  repointing  it,  the 
fell  out,  there  being  just  a  speck  of  lead  left, 
in  despair ;  but  was  fortunately  able  to  re 
atom,  and  to  finish  two  short  notes — ab( 
inch  square  each :  it  was  all  the  man  cou 
ceal  about  him.  I  then  steeped  the  note 
little  milk,  and  put  them  out  to  dry  in  t] 
At  once  a  crow  pounced  on  one  and  cai 
off,  and  I  of  course  thought  it  was  lost  fo 
Wuzcer  Singh,  however,  saw  and  follow 
creature,  and  recovered  the  note  after  ; 
chase.'  Several  weeks  passed  ;  *  poor  baby 
then  an  elder  child — ^both  sinking  und 
privations  they  had  had  to  endure :  their  a 
mother,  with  all  her  tender  solicitude,  being 
further  to  preserve  them.  Mr  Edwards^  w! 
one  of  those  that  thought  the  annexation  o 
an  unwise  measure,  said,  in  relation  to  a  i 
that  Oude  had  been  restored  to  its  king :  *  I 
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rejoice  at  such  an  equitable  measure  at  another 
time ;  but  now  it  would  be,  if  true,  a  sign  of  a 
filling  cause  and  of  great  weakness,  which  is 
I  fear  our  real  case.'  On  another  occasion,  ho 
heard  'more  rumours  that  the  governor-general 
and  the  King  of  Oude  had  arrived  at  Cawnporc; 
and  that  Oude  is  then  formally  to  be  made  over 
to  the  king.'  Whether  Oudians  or  not,  every- 
where he  found  the  Mohammedans  more  hostile  to 
the  British  than  the  Hindoos ;  and  in  some  places 
the  two  bodies  of  religionists  fought  with  each 
other.  After  many  more  weeks  of  delays  and 
disappointments,  the  fugitives  were  started  off 
down  the  Ganges  to  Cawnporc.  In  effecting  this 
itart,the  Mucky-day'  principle  was  again  acted  on. 
'The  astrologer  had  fixed  an  hour  for  starting. 
As  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  at  the  fortu- 
nate moment  and  secure  the  advantage,  a  shirt  of 
mine  and  some  garments  of  those  who  were  to 
aeeompany  me,  were  forwarded  to  a  village  some 
way  on  the  road,  which  is  considered  equivalent 
to  ourselYes  starting.'  Half-a-dozen  times  on  their 
ToyagB  were  they  in  danger  of  being  shot  by 
hostile  natives  on  shore  ;  but  the  fidelity  and  tact 
of  the  natives  who  had  befHended  them  carried 
them  throngh  all  their  perils.  At  length  they 
reached  Cawnpore  on  the  1st  of  September,  just 
three  calendar  months  after  Mr  Edwards  took  his 
huty  departure  from  Boodayoun. 

Thia  interesting  train  of  adventures  we  have 
followed  to  its  close,  as  illustrating  so  many  points 
minectcd  with  the  state  of  India  at  the  time ; 
Vat  now  attention  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
uonthofMay. 

West  of  the  Rohilcund  district,  and  north- 
vat  of  Allygurh  and  its  neighbouring  cluster 
of  towns,  lie  Meerut  and  Delhi,  tho  two  places 
;  >t  which  the  atrocities  were  first  manifested. 
I  Meemt,  after  the  departure  of  the  three  mutinous 
regiments  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  a  few  days 
Jfterwar^ls,  remained  unmolested.  Major-goncral 
Hewett  was  too  strong  in  European  troops  to  be 
[  tttickcd,  although  his  force  took  part  in  many 
operations  against  the  rebels  elsewhere.  Several 
prisoners,  proved  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
murderous  work  of  the  10th,  were  hanged.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  sowars  of  the  3d  native 
OYaliy,  instead  of  going  to  Delhi,  spread  terror 
«nong  the  villagers  near  Meerut.  One  of  the  last 
military  dispatches  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
to  Hewett,  announcing  his  intention  to  send  most 
^  his  available  troops  from  Kumaul  by  Bhagput 
vid  Paniput,  to  Delhi,  and  requesting  Hewett  to 
*^»tch  from  Meerut  an  auxiliary  force.  Tliis 
^  ho  directed  should  consist  of  two  squadrons 
of  Garabmiers,  a  wing  of  the  GOth  Rifles,  a  light 
ftcld-battcry,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  a  corps  of 
•rtfllerymen  to  work  the  siege-train,  and  as  many 
mppcra  as  he  could  depend  upon.  Qenei*al  Anson 
calcidated  that  if  he  left  Umballa  on  the  1st  of 
Jnne,  and  if  Hewett  sent  his  force  from  Meerut 
on  the  ad,  they  might  meet  at  Bhagput  on  the 


5th,  when  a  united  advance  might  be  made  upon 
Delhi ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  hand 
of  death  struck  down  the  commander-in-chief  ere 
this  plan  could  be  carried  out ;  and  the  force  from 
Meerut  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  another  com- 
mander, under  circumstances  that  will  come  under 
notice  in  their  proper  place. 

Delhi,  like  Cawnporc,  must  bo  treated  apart 
from  other  towns.  The  military  proceedings 
connected  with  its  recapture  were  so  interesting, 
and  carried  on  over  so  long  a  period ;  it  developed 
resources  so  startUngly  large  among  the  mutineers, 
besieging  forces  so  lamentably  small  on  the  part 
of  the  British— that  the  whole  will  conveniently 
form  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  to  bo  treated 
when  collateral  events  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  proper  level.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say, 
that  the  mutineers  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
India  looked  to  tho  retention  of  Delhi  as  their 
great  stronghold,  their  rock  of  defence ;  while  the 
British  saw  with  equal  clearness  that  the  recapture 
of  that  celebrated  city  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
hminary  to  the  restoration  of  their  prestige  and 
power  in  India.  All  the  mutineers  from  otlier 
towns  either  hastened  to  Delhi,  or  calculated  on 
its  support  to  their  cause,  whatever  tliat  cause 
may  have  been ;  all  the  available  British  regi- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  few  indeed  as  they  were, 
either  hastened  to  Delhi,  or  bore  it  in  memorj- 
during  their  other  plans  and  procealings. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  services  of  a  militar}' 
commander  were  most  needed  in  the  regions  of 
which  Agra  is  the  centre,  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
governor-general  and  authorities.  General  Anson 
could  not  be  heard  of;  he  was  supposed  at  Cal- 
cutta to  be  somewhere  between  Simla  and  Delhi ; 
but  daks  and  telegraphs  had  been  interfered  with, 
and  all  remained  in  mystery  asi  to  his  movements. 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow,  Tonsonby  at  Benares, 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  Colvin  at  Agra,  Hewett  at 
Meerut,  other  commanders  at  Allahabad,  Dina- 
poor,  and  elsewhere— all  said  in  ellect :  *  We  can 
hold  our  own  for  a  time,  but  not  unless  Delhi  be 
speedily  recaptured.  Where  is  the  commander-in- 
chief?*  Viscount  Canning  sent  messages  in  rapid 
succession,  during  the  second  half  of  the  month 
of  May,  entreating  General  Anson  to  bring  all  his 
power  to  bear  on  Delhi  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Duphcate  telegrams  were  sent  by  different  routes, 
in  hopes  that  one  at  least  might  reach  its 
destination  safely ;  and  every  telegram  told  the 
same  story — th.it  British  India  was  in  peril  so 
long  as  Delhi  was  not  in  British  hands,  safe 
from  murderers  and  marauders.  Major-general 
Sir  Henry  Barnard,  military  commander  of  the 
Unibalia  district,  received  telegraphic  news  un  the 
11th  of  May  of  the  outrages  at  Meerut  and  Delhi : 
and  imme<liately  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  gallop  ofl' 
with  the  information  to  General  Anson  at  Simla, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  distant.  The  commander- 
in-chief  at  once  hastened  from  his  retirement 
among  the  hills.     Simla,  as  was  noticed  in   a 
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former  page,  is  one  of  the  sanataria  for  the 
English  in  India^  spots  where  pure  air  and 
moderate  temperature  restore  to  the  jaded  body 
some  of  the  strength,  and  to  the  equally  jaded 
spirits  some  of  the  elasticity,  which  are  so  readily 
lost  in  the  burning  plains  further  south.  The 
poorer  class  among  the  Europeans  cannot  afford 
the  indulgence,  for  the  cost  is  too  great ;  but  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Company  often  take 
advantage  of  this  health-restoring  and  invigor- 
ating cUmate — ^where  the  average  temperature 
of  the  year  is  not  above  56**  F.  The  question 
has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  is  not  with- 
out cogency,  whether  the  commander-in-chief 
acted  rightly  in  remaining  at  that  remote  spot 
during  the  first  twenty  weeks  in  the  year, 
when  so  many  suspicious  symptoms  were  ob- 
servable among  the  native  troops  at  Calcutta, 
Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  Berhampore,  Lucknow, 
Meerut,  and  Umballa.  He  could  know  nothing 
of  the  occurrences  at  those  places  but  what 
the  telegraphic  wires  and  the  postal  daks  told 
him ;  nevertheless,  if  they  told  him  the  truth, 
and  aU  the  truth,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
stand, unless  illness  paralysed  his  efforts,  why 
he,  the  chief  of  the  army,  remained  quiescent 
at  a  spot  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Calcutta. 

Startled  by  the  news,  the  commander-in-chief 
quitted  Simla,  and  hastened  to  Umballa,  the 
nearest  military  station  on  the  great  Indian 
highway.  It  then  became  sensibly  felt,  both  by 
Anson  and  Barnard,  how  insufficient  were  the 
appliances  at  their  disposal.  The  magazines  at 
Umballa  were  nearly  empty  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition; the  reserve  artillery- wagons  were  at 
Phillour,  eighty  mUes  away ;  the  native  infantry 
were  in  a  very  disaffected  state;  the  European 
troops  were  at  various  distances  from  Umballa; 
the  commissariat  officers  declared  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  move  any  body  of  troops,  in  the 
absence  of  necessary  supplies  for  a  column  in  the 
field ;  and  the  medical  officers  dwelt  on  the  danger 
of  marching  troops  in  the  hot  season,  and  on  the 
want  of  conveyance  for  sick  and  wounded.  In 
short,  almost  everything  was  wanting,  necessary 
for  the  operations  of  an  army.  The  generals  set 
to  work,  however;  they  ordered  the  2d  European 
Fusiliers  to  hasten  from  Subathoo  to  Umballa; 
the  Nusseree  Battalion  to  escort  a  si^e- train 
and  ammunition  from  Phillour  to  Umballa ;  six 
companies  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  to  proceed 
from  Roorkee  to  Meerut;  and  the  4th  Irregular 
Cavalry  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  Hansi. 
Anson  at  the  same  time  issued  the  general  order, 
already  adverted  to,  inviting  the  native  regiments 
to  remain  true  to  their  allegiance,  explaining  the 
real  facts  concerning  the  cartridges,  and  reiterating 
the  assurances  of  non-intervention  with  the  reli- 
gious and  caste  scruples  of  the  men.  On  the 
17th  there  were  more  than  seven  regiments 
of  troops  at  Umballa^-namely,  the  Queen's  9th 
Lancers^   the   4th    Light   Cavalry   Lancers    ibo 


Queen's  75th  foot,  the  1st  and  2d  Ei 
Fusiliers,  the  5th  and  60th  native  infEuat 
two  troops  of  European  horse-artillery; 
European  regiments  were  all  far  short  < 
full  strength.  Symptoms  soon  appeared  t 
5th  and  60th  native  infantry  were  noi 
relied  upon  for  fidelity;  and  General 
thereupon  strengthened  his  force  at  I 
with  such  European  regiments  as  were 
able.  He  was  nevertheless  in  great  pei 
how  to  shape  his  course ;  for  so  many  wi 
been  cut  and  so  many  daks  stopped,  that  I 
little  of  the  progress  of  events  around  Dc 
Agra.  Being  new  to  India  and  Indian  -^ 
also,  and  having  received  his  appointment 
high  command  rather  through  political  com 
than  in  reference  to  any  experience  deriv' 
Asiatic  campaigning,  he  was  dependent  o 
around  him  for  suggestions  concerning  1 
mode  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  th 
presented.  These  suggestions,  iu  all  prol 
were  not  quite  harmonious ;  for  it  has  loi 
known  that,  in  circumstances  of  emergei 
civil  and  mihtary  officers  of  the  Company 
ing  occurrences  under  different  aspects  c 
different  points  of  view,  often  arrived  at  i 
estimates  as  to  the  malady  to  be  remedied 
different  suggestions  as  to  the  remedy  to  be ; 
At  the  critical  time  in  question,  however, 
officers,  civil  as  well  as  miUtary,  assented 
conclusion  that  Delhi  must  be  taken  at  ar 
and  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  first  divisi( 
small  but  well- composed  force  set  ou 
Umballa  on  the  road  to  Delhi.  General 
left  on  the  25th,  and  arrived  on  the  S 
Kumaul,  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  active 
tions ;  but  there  death  carried  him  off.  1 
of  cholera  on  the  next  day,  the  27th  of  Ma^ 

With  a  governor-general  a  thousand  mile 
the  chief  officers  at  and  near  Kumaul 
among  themselves  as  best  they  could,  accoi 
the  rules  of  the  service,  the  distribution  of 
until  official  appointments  could  bo  mad 
Calcutta.  Major-general  Sir  Henry  ] 
became  temporary  commander,  and  Major 
Reid  second  under  him.  Wlicn  the  gc 
general  received  this  news,  he  sent  for  Sir 
Grant,  a  former  experienced  adjutant-gei 
the  Bengal  army,  from  Madras,  to  assu 
office  of  commander-in-chief ;  but  the 
at  that  time  westward  of  Delhi — Baman 
Wilson,  and  others— had  still  the  respoi 
of  battling  with  the  rebels.  Sir  Henry  I 
as  temporary  chief,  took  charge  of  the  ex 
to  Delhi— with  what  results  will  bo  shewi 
proper  place. 

The  regions  lying  west,  northwest,  anc 
west  of  Delhi  have  this  peculiarity,  that  t 
of  easier  access  from  Bombay  or  from  K 
than  from  Csilcutta.  Out  of  this  rose  an  in 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  ] 
namely,  the  practicability  of  the  employ: 
the  Bombay  native  army  to  confront  the  n 
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igiments  belonging  to  that  of  Bengal.  It  is 
ifficnlt  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  difference 
^tween  the  two  armies.  Had  they  been  formed 
'  like  materials,  organised  on  a  like  system,  and 
Scered  in  a  like  ratio,  the  probability  is  that 
e  mntiny  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
extent — ^the  same  motives,  be  they  reasonable 
imreanonable,  being  alike  applicable  to  both 
mies.  Of  the  degree  to  which  the  Bombay 
pments  shewed  fidelity,  while  those  of  Bengal 
ihrled  the  banner  of  rebellion,  there  will  be 
quent  occasions  to  speak  in  future  pages.    The 


subject  is  only  mentioned  here  to  explain  why 
the  western  parts  of  India  are  not  treated  in 
the  present  chapter.  There  were,  it  is  true,  dis- 
turbances at  Neemuch  and  Nnseerabad,  and  at 
various  places  in  Rajpootana,  the  Punjaub,  and 
Sinde;  but  these  will  better  be  treated  in  later 
pages,  in  connection  rather  with  Bombay  than 
with  Calcutta  as  head-quarters.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  shew  over  how  wide  an  area  the  taint  of 
disaffection  spread  during  the  month  of  May— to 
break  out  into  something  much  more  terrible  in 
the  next  following  month. 


'$otts. 


hdian  JRcnlvays. — An  interesting  question  presents 
H,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter 
Whether  the  Kevolt  would  have  been  possible  had  the 
Hrijb  been  completed  ?  The  rebels,  it  is  true,  might  have 
Bed  up  or  dislocated  the  rails,  or  might  have  tampered  with 
I  locomotives.  They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  if  power- 
|y  concentrated,  havo  used  the  railways  for  their  own 
rpoaes,  and  thus  made  them  an  auxiliary  to  rebellion. 
rertheleo,  the  bahmce  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
trament— that  is,  the  government  would  havo  derived 
re  advantage  than  the  insurgents  from  the  existence  of 
kways  between  the  great  towns  of  India.  The  difficulties, 
great  as  to  be  almost  insuperable,  in  transporting  troops 
im  one  place  to  another,  have  been  amply  iUustrated  in 
B  and  the  preceding  chapters ;  we  have  seen  how  d&k 
d  palanquin  bearers,  bullocks  and  elephants,  ckahs  and 
tgoDs,  Qanges  steamers  and  native  boats,  were  brought 
k>  reqmsition,  and  how  painfully  slow  was  the  progress 
ide.  The  121  miles  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Ranee- 
Dge  were  found  so  useful,  in  enabling  the  English  soldiers 

pass  swiftly  over  the  first  port  of  their  journey,  that 
lere  can  harrlly  be  a  doubt  of  the  important  results  which 
odd  have  followed  an  extension  of  the  system.  Even  if 
lea  favourable  view  be  taken  in  relation  to  Bengal  and 
le  Northwest  Provinces,  the  advantages  would  imques- 
ioDsUy  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  government  in  the 
lombay  and  Madras  presidencies,  where  dis!\£fection  was 
kewn  only  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  a  few  days  would 
ave  nificed  to  send  troops  from  the  south  of  India  by 
111,  nd  Bombay  and  Jubbnlpoor  to  Mirzapore,  in  the 
unediate  vicinity  of  the  regions  where  their  services 
ICR  meet  needed. 

Although  the  Baneegungo  branch  of  the  East  Indian 
Inhray  was  the  only  portion  open  in  the  north  of  India, 
^  was  a  section  of  Uie  main  line  between  Allahabad  and 
Qwnpore  nearly  finished  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  This 
Uffl  line  will  nearly  follow  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  from 
(^tta  up  to  Allahabad ;  it  will  then  pan  through  the 
IW),  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  to  Agra ;  it  will 
foQow  the  Jomns  from  Agra  up  to  Delhi ;  and  will  then 
ibike  off  northwestward  to  Lahore — to  be  continued  at 
wue  fotore  time  through  the  Punjaub  to  Peshawur. 
l^uiDg  the  sommer  of  1857,  the  Bast  India  Company  pre- 
liied,  at  the  xeqnest  of  parliament^  an  exact  enumeration 
of  tke  varioQi  nilwaya  for  whidi  engineering  phuis  had 
liNQ  adopted,  and  for  the  ihars-capital  of  which  a  minimum 
2^  of  interest  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  government. 
Ae  document  gives  the  partieolari  of  about  8700  miles 
•f  railway  in  India  ;  estimated  to  cost  £30,231,000  ;  and 
br  which  a  dividend  is  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of 
€20,814,000,  at  a  rate  varying  from  4  ^  to  5  per  cent  The 
government  also  gives  the  land,  estimated  to  be  worth 
iboat  a  million  sterling.  All  the  works  of  construction  are 
(■ItOMd  on  a  principle  of  solidity,  not  cheapness ;  for  it  is 


expected  they  will  all  be  remunerative.  Arrangements  are 
everywhere  made  for  a  double  line  of  rails — a  single  line 
being  alone  laid  down  until  the  traffic  is  developed.  The 
gauge  is  nine  inches  wider  than  the  *  narrow  gauge*  of 
En^ish  railways.  The  estimated  average  cost  is  under 
£9000  per  mile,  about  one-fourth  of  the  English  average. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  ns  an  element  impossible  to  be 
correctly  calcuLated,  the  amount  of  delay  arising  from  the 
Bevolt,  the  government  named  the  periods  at  which  the 
several  sections  of  railway  would  probably  be  finished. 
Instead  of  shewing  the  particular  portions  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  five  railway  companies — the  East  Indian,  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Bombay  and  Central  India, 
the  Sinde,  and  the  Madras — we  shall  simply  an*ange  the 
railways  into  two  groups,  north  and  south,  and  throw  a 
few  of  the  particulaiis  into  a  tabulated  form. 


NORTHERN    INDIA. 


Lengths, 

WAn. 

CalcutU  to  Raneegunge,  .  121 
Burdwan  to  Rsjmahal,  .  .  130 
RiVjmahal  to  Allahabad,  .  440 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,     .  ISO 

Cawnpore  to  Dolhl,  ...    860  i 

Mirzapore  to  Jubbulpoor,  .  300 
Jubbnlpoor  to  Bhosawal,  .  314 
Bhosawal  to  Oomrawuttee,  135 
Oomrawuttee  to  Nagpoor,  .  138 
Bhosawal  to  Callhuo,  .  .  241 
Callian  to  Bombay,  ...  33 
8urat  to  Ahmedabad,  .  .  160 
Kurachee  to  Hydrabad,      .  ISO 


Probable  Tinu  of  Opening. 

Opened  in  1R55. 

December  1859. 

1860. 

December  1857. 

October  1058  (excepting  bridge 

at  Agra  over  the  Jumna). 
No  date  specified. 
End  of  1861. 
December  1860. 
March  1861. 
October  1859. 
Opened  in  1854. 
1858  and  1859. 
October  1859. 


SOUTHERN    INDIA. 


Bombay  to  Poonah,  .  .  124 
Foonah  to  Sholaporc,  .  .165 
Sholapore  to  Kistnah,  .  .  101 
Kistnah  to  Madras,  .  .  .310 
Madras  to  Arcot,  ...  65 
A  root  to  Variembaddy,  .  .  60 
Madras  to  Beyporc, ...    430 


Fcbmary  1858. 

IflCa 

End  of  1861. 

1861  and  1862. 

Opened  in  1056. 

Janoary  1858. 

March  1850. 


The  plans  for  an  Oudo  railway  were  drawn  up,  compris- 
ing three  or  four  lines  radiating  from  Lucknow ;  but  the 
project  hod  not,  at  that  time,  assumed  a  definite  form. 

*  Headman'*  of  a  Village. — It  frequently  happened,  in 
connection  with  the  events  recorded  in  the  present  chapter, 
tluat  the  headman  of  a  village  either  joined  the  mutineers 
against  the  British,  or  assisted  the  latter  in  quelling  the 
disturbances;  according  to  the  bias  of  his  inclination,  or 
the  view  he  took  of  his  own  interests.  The  general  nature 
of  the  village-system  in  India  requires  to  be  understood 
before  the  sigmficancy  of  the  headman's  position  can  be 
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appreciateil.  Before  tlic  British  entered  India,  private 
property  in  land  \^-as  unknown ;  the  whole  was  considered 
to  belong  to  the  sovereign.  The  ctmntry  was  divided,  by 
the  Mohammedan  rulers,  into  small  holdings,  cultivated 
each  by  a  village  community  under  a  headman  ;  for  which 
a  rent  was  paid.  For  convenience  of  collecting  this  rent  or 
revenue,  semindars  were  appointed,  who  either  farmed  the 
revenues,  or  acted  simply  as  agents  for  the  ruling  power. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Corawallia,  as  governor-general, 
made  great  changes  in  the  government  of  British  India 
half  a  century  ago,  he  modified,  among  other  matters,  the 
zemindary ;  but  the  collection  of  revenue  remained. 

Whether,  as  some  think,  villages  were  thus  formed  by 
the  early  conquerors ;  or  whether  they  were  natural  com- 
binations of  men  for  mutual  advantage — certain  it  is  that 
the  village-system  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India  was 
made  dependent  in  a  large  degree  on  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  caste.  'To  each  man  in  a  Hindoo  village  were 
appointed  particular  duties  which  were  exclusively  his,  and 
which  were  in  general  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  Tho 
whole  community  bfcame  one  family,  which  lived  together 
and  prospered  on  their  public  lands;  whilst  tiie  private 
advantage  of  each  particular  member  was  scarcely  deter- 
minable. It  became,  then,  the  fairest  as  well  as  the  least 
troublesome  method  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  a&^ess  the 
whole  village  at  a  certain  sum,  agreed  upon  by  the  ithsildar 
(native  revenue  collector)  and  the  headman.  This  was 
exacted  from  the  latter,  who,  seated  on  the  chabootra,  in 
conjunction  with  the  chief  men  of  the  villajfe,  managed  its 
affairs,  and  decided  upon  the  quota  of  each  individual 
member.  By  this  means,  tlie  exolusivo  ch:in\cter  of  each 
village  was  further  increased,  until  they  have  become 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  jjcninsula,  little 
republics  ;  supplie^l,  owing  to  the  regulations  of  oitste,  with 
artisans  of  nearly  every  craft,  and  almost  independent  of 
any  foreign  relations.'  * 

Not  only  is  the  headman's  position  and  duties  defined ; 
but  tho  whole  village  m.iy  be  said  to  be  socially  organised 
and  parcelled  out  by  the  singular  operation  of  the  caste 
principle.  Each  village  manages  its  internal  aflairs  ;  taxes 
itself  to  proride  funds  for  internal  expen.M08,  as  well  as  tlie 
revenue  due  to  the  state;  decides  disputes  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  punishes  minor  offencjs.  Officers  are  selected 
for  all  these  duties :  and  there  is  thurj  a  local  govenmient 
within  the  greater  government  (>f  the  paramount  state. 

*  Irving :  7%ejri/  and  PracHcc  tif  CjsU. 


One  man  is  the  scribe  of  the  vilUige ;  another,  the  constable 
or  policeman ;  a  thinl,  tho  schoolmaster ;  a  fourth,  the 
doctor ;  a  fifth,  the  astrologer  and  exerciser ;  and  so  of  the 
musician,  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  worker  in  gold  or 
jewels,  the  tailor,  the  worker  in  leather,  the  potter,  the 
washerman — each  considers  that  he  has  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  work  in  his  branch  done  within  the  village,  and  to 
the  payment  for  that  work ;  and  each  member  of  Lis  family 
participates  in  this  pre8cripti\-e  right  This  village-system 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  it  outlives  all  changes  going  on  around.  Sir 
T.  Metcalfe,  who  knew  India  well,  said:  'Dynasty  after 
d}7iasty  tumbles  doxm  ;  revolution  succecils  to  revolution; 
Hindoo,  Patau,  Mogul,  Mahrntta,  Sikh,  English,  are  aD 
masters  in  turn ;  but  the  village  community  rcmaijii  iht 
same.  In  times  of  trouble  they  arm  and  fortify  themtthn 
If  a  hostile  army  passes  through  the  country,  the  TiOage 
communities  collect  their  cattle  witliin  their  walls,  and  let 
the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder  and  devaBtaUoa 
be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force  employed  be 
irresistible,  they  ilee  to  friendly  villages  at  a  distanoe;  but 
when  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  return  and  remme 
their  occupations.  If  a  countiy  remain  for  a  seriei  of 
years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre^  to  tkak 
the  village  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villages  never- 
theless return  whenever  the  power  of  i)eaceable  poBMSsion 
revives.  A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  raooeedinx 
generation  will  return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of 
their  fathers ;  the  same  site  for  their  vilhige,  ike  same 
]>ositions  for  the  houses,  the  same  lands  will  be  reoocnpied 
by  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  when  the 
village  wtLS  depopulated ;  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that 
will  drive  tliem  out,  for  they  will  often  maintain  their  post 
tlirough  times  of  disturbance  and  convulsion,  and  acquire 
strength  sulHcient  to  resist  pillaj»e  and  oppression  wiih 
success.  This  union  of  the  village  communities,  each  one 
forming  a  seiKirate  little  staU.'  iu  itself,  has,  I  concei^-e, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  presen'atiim 
of  the  people  of  India  thrimgh  nil  the  revolutions  and 
changes  which  they  have  sulVered.'  * 

It  is  ea.sily  comprehensible  how,  in  village  comm unities 
thus  compactly  organised,  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  headman  in  any  public  exigency  becomes  of  mucli 
importance ;  since  it  may  lje  a  sort  of  ofiicial  manifestatioa 
of  tlie  tendencies  of  the  villagers  generally. 

*  Itoport  of  S;}lcct  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  IU32. 


r.ilanquiii. 


rarade- ground,  Cawnpore. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 


TREACHERY    AND   ATROCITIES   AT   CAWNPORE. 


PO  other  events  connected  with 
the  Revolt  in  India  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
or  produced  so  utter  an  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  as  those  relat- 
ing to  Cawnpore — the  treachery 
of  an  arch-villain,  and  the  suffer- 
t  that  resulted  therefrom.  The  mystery 
for  BO  many  weeks  veiled  the  fate  of  the 
ictims  heightened  the  painful  interest;  for  none 
i  England  knew  how  the  troubles  in  May  gave  rise 
>  the  miseries  in  June,  and  these  to  the  horrors 
f  July,  until  nearly  all  were  dead  who  could 
^dly  have  recorded  the  progress  of  events, 
^ow  that  the  main  incidents  are  known,  they 
(wae  upon  the  reader  almost  with  the  force  of 
; tragic  drama;  associating  themselves  in  succes- 
•on  with  five  scenes — the  intrenchment,  the 
■o^  the  ghat,  the  house  of  slaughter,  the  well 
*the  intensity  deepening  as  the  plot  advances 
>vard8  its  end. 
80  unutterably  revolting  were  the  indignities 


to  which  some  of  the  unfortunates  were  subjected, 
at  Cawnpore  as  at  other  places,  that  no  one  dared 
to  speak  or  write  fully  of  them ;  even  men,  hardy 
and  world-worn  men,  almost  shrank  from  whis- 
pering .the  details  to  each  other.  Vj^e  generali- 
ties of  language  were  employed,  in  sheer  dismay 
lest  the  use  of  precise  words  should  lift  too  high 
the  veil  that  hid  the  hideous  scene.  So  much  was 
this  felt,  so  much  were  the  facts  understated,  that 
persons  of  unblemished  moral  character  almost 
regretted  the  reticence  of  the  press.  A  nobleman 
held  in  very  high  estimation,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
buiy,  ou  one  occasion  expressed  at  a  public 
meeting  a  wish  that  the  daily  journals  would 
proceed  one  stage  further  in  making  the  mournful 
tale  known :  on  the  ground  that  Englishmen,  by 
learning  more  of  the  real  truth,  would  appreciate 
more  fully  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  the  heroism  and  Christian  patience 
with  which  those  sufferings  were  bonie,  and  the 
necessity  for  (not  vengeance,  but)  retributive  justice 
on  those  who  had  ordered  and  executed  the  devilish 
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barbarities.  It  is  not  a  trifling  compliment  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  Enghsh  press,  that  a  Christian 
nobleman  should  thus  have  suggested  less  scruple, 
less  reserve,  in  tho  treatment  of  a  most  trying 
subject.  In  every  narrative  of  these  monrnfiil 
events,  the  reader  feels,  and  must  continue  to 
foci,  that  the  wors^  is  loft  unsaid. 

The  first  matters  to  treat  are— the  locality  in 
which,  and  the  native  chieftain  by  whom,  these 
wrongs  were  inflicted.  Cawnpore,  a  terrible  word 
to  English  readers,  is  the  name  both  of  a  district 
and  of  its  chief  town.  The  district,  a  part  of  the 
Doab  or  delta  between  tlio  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
is  included  witliin  the  government  of  the  North- 
western Provinces.  The  city  of  Cawnpore  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  below  Delhi ;  and  the  river 
flows  down  nearly  a  thousand  miles  below  this 
point  to  Calcutta;  the  land -distance,  however, 
from  Cawnpore  to  Calcutta  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  The  Ganges  here  is  some- 
times more  than  a  mile  in  width  at  and  soon 
after  the  rainy  season,  and  is  at  such  time  very 
diflicult  to  be  crossed  by  bodies  of  troops.  Cawn- 
pore is  an  important  city  to  the  British  in  India, 
both  commercially  and  in  a  military  sense.  Tiie 
ghat  or  landing-place,  in  peaceful  times,  is  a  scene 
of  great  liveliness  and  bustle.  When  Skinner  was 
there,  *Evciy  description  of  vessel  that  can  be 
imagined  was  collected  along  the  bank.  The 
pinnace,  which  with  its  three  masts  and  neat 
rigging  might  have  passed  for  a  ship ;  budgerows, 
the  clumsiest  of  all  clumsy  things,  with  their 
stems  several  times  higher  than  their  bows;  tlie 
bauleahs,  ugly  enough,  but  lightly  skimming 
along  like  gondolas  compared  with  tlie  heavy 
craft  around  them ;  tho  diifting  haystacks,  which 
the  country-boats  appear  to  be  when  at  a  distance, 
with  their  native  crews  straining  every  nerve 
upon  their  summits,  and  cheering  themselves 
with  a  wild  and  not  unfrequcntly  a  sweet  song ; 
panswees  shooting  swiftly  down  the  stream, 
with  one  person  only  on  board,  who  sits  at  the 
head,  steering  with  his  right  hand,  rowing  with 
his  foot,  and  in  the  left  hand  holding  his  pipe. 
A  feiTy-boat  constantly  plying  across  the  stream 
adds  to  the  variety  of  the  scene,  by  its  motley 
collection  of  passengers — travellers,  merchants, 
fakecrs,  camels,  bullocks,  and  horses— all  crowded 
together.  The  vessels  fastened  to  the  shore  are 
so  closely  packed,  that  they  appear  to  be  one 
mass,  and,  from  their  thatched  roofs  and  low 
entrances,  might  easily  pass  for  a  floating  village.' 
Ca\vnpore  is  (or  rather  was)  remarkable  in  its 
military  arrangements.  The  cantonment,  six 
miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  often  contained, 
before  the  llcvolt,  a  native  population  of  fifty 
thousand  persons,  besides  sixty  thousand  in  the 
city  itself,  irrespective  of  military  and  Europeans. 
The  native  infantry  of  the  station  encamped  here 
in  the  cool  part  of  the  year,  when  there  were 
rc^ihir  streets  and  squares  of  canvas  stretching 
over  an  immense  space;  each  regiment  was  pro- 


vided with  its  bazaar;  in  the  rear  and  far  beyond 
the  lines,  were  the  bivouacs  of  every  kind  of 
camp-followers,  in  immense  numbers.  All  theee, 
with  many  hundred  bungalows  or  lodges  of  oflicen 
and  European  residents,  gave  great  animation  to 
the  cantonment.  The  bungalows,  though  tiled  or 
thatched,  were  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India^ 
large  and  commodious;  each  standing  pleasantly 
in  the  midst  of  its  compound  or  enclosure,  rich^ 
planted  with  grapes,  peaches,  mangoes,  shaddock^ 
plantains,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other 
fruits  especially  acceptable  in  a  hot  climate.  Then 
was  accommodation  for  seven  thousand  troopi^lNit 
the  number  actually  stationed  there  was  gener- 
ally much  less.  In  accordance  with  the  Com- 
pany's regulations,  the  English  militaiy  oflioei^ 
whether  of  European  or  native  regiments,  alwaji 
resided  within  the  cantonment  where  their 
services  were  required ;  while  tho  civiliaiu^ 
although  residing  chiefly  in  tho  suburbs,  had 
their  oflices  and  places  of  business  within  the 
city  itself.  Thero  were  thus,  to  some  extent,  two 
sets  of  English  residents. 

The  next  point  to  render  clear  is,  the  position  of 
the  man  who  so  fatally  influenced  the  affairs  at 
Cawnpore  in  the  summer  montlis  of  1857.  Neat 
Sahib  was  his  name  to  an  English  eye  and  tongue, 
and  as  Nena  Sahib  he  will  ever  be  execrated  ;  but 
that  was  his  titular  or  honorary,  not  his  real  namc^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  Dhundu  Punt  or 
Dhoondhoopunt.  When  called  the  Nena  or  Nana, 
the  Nena  Sahib,  the  Peishwa,  the  Maharajah,  the 
Nena  Bahadoor,  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  his 
oriental  titles  of  honour.  Let  him  to  us  be  the 
Nena  Sahib.  There  was  a  motive,  however 
inadequate  in  the  estimate  of  persons  possessing 
a  spark  of  human  feeling,  fur  the  black  trcach^ 
and  monstrous  cruelty  of  this  man.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  East  India  Company :  a  quarrel 
which  the  Company  had  nearly  forgotten,  but 
not  he.  The  disagreement  arose  out  of  the 
prevalent  Eastern  custom  of  adoption,  in  defimlt 
of  legitimate  male  heirs.  Bithoor,  a  town  six 
or  eight  miles  from  Cawnpore,  and  within  the 
same  district,  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Mahrattas  or  Peishwa,  with  whom, 
as  with  other  native  princes,  the  Company  had 
had  many  negotiations  and  treaties.  Bithoor 
itself,  a  town  of  about  fourteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, possesses  numerous  Hindoo  temples,  and 
several  ghats  or  flights  of  steps  giving  acceaa  to 
the  Ganges,  to  which  the  Brahmins  and  their 
followers  frequently  resort  for  the  puri>osc  of  ritnal 
ablution.  The  place  is  not  without  fortification, 
but  it  does  not  take  rank  among  the  strongholds 
of  India.  The  last  chief,  Maharajah  Bajee  Bao 
Peishwa,  died  in  1851 ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  a  jaghire  or  estate,  near  the  town,  whidi 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleasure  b^ 
the  Company,  lapsed  to  the  government^  and  was 
subjected  to  the  general  regulations  in  force  in 
Cawnpore.  Being  soulcss,  he  had  adopted  a  son, 
or  indeed  two  sons— not  merely  to  inherit  the  vast 
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ealth  which  bdoDged  to  him  independently  of 
e  arrangements  with  the  Company,  but  also  to 
rlbrm  certain  filial  duties  which  high-caste 
indoos  deem  it  necessary  to  their  religion  that  a 
1  should  perform.  This  adoption  was  legal 
far  as  concerned  the  Peishwa*s  personal  pro- 
rty;  but  the  Company  would  not  admit  its 
lidity  in  relation  to  a  pension  of  £50,000  per 
Dnm  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
ciTing.     A  slight  obscurity  in  the  wording  of 

official  document  led  to  some  doubt  on  this 
itter.  On  the  1st  of  June  1818,  Sir  John 
iloolm,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  signed  a 
aty  with  Bajee  Rao,  granting  a  pension  to  the 
ah  and  his  family.  This  has  since  been  inter- 
lied,  by  the  Bithoor  intriguers,  as  a  perpetual 
int  to  the  heirs;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
^  Sir  John  and  the  Company  meant  the  pension 
be  for  Bajee  Rao*s  life  only,  to  be  shared  by 

family  then  living.  Nine  years  afterwards, 
mely,  in  1827,  Bajee  Rao  adopted  two  children, 
ddchoo  Rao  and  Dhundu  Punt,  the  one  four 
ITS  and  the  other  two  years  and  a  half  old  ; 
!y  wci-e  the  sons  of  two  Brahmins^  natives  of 
i  Dcccan,  who  had  come  to  reside  at  Bithoor 
Mit  a  year  before.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
jee  Rao  ever  considered  these  two  adopted  sons, 
either  of  them,  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the 
mpany's  pension ;  although  Dhundu  Punt  may 
ry  po.-sibly  have  thrown  out  frequent  hints,  to 
md  the  Company  on  tlus  subject.  It  has 
en  supposed  that  when  the  old  King  of  Delhi 
IS  reproclaimed  after  the  Meerut  outbreak,  he 
(ercd  to  acknowledge  the  Nena  Sahib,  Dhundu 
ant,  as  the  proper  successor  of  the  Peishwa  of 
ithoor,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  aid  and 
legiancc.  This  was  probably  true,  but  would  not 
iffioe,  without  the  incentive  of  private  animosity, 
»  account  for  his  subsequent  actipns.  So  little 
as  known  of  him  in  England  when  the  Revolt 
egan,  that  doubt  prevailed  whether  he  was  really 
le  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Rao ;  some  writers 
Kerting  that  that  honour  had  been  conferred 
poQ  another  Dhundu  Pont^  and  that  the  Nena 
imself  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rajah's  subadar, 
iamchundcr  Punt, 

If  hatred  ruled  his  heart  during  the  six  years 
»m  1851  to  1857,  he  must  indeed  have  been  a 
Dnsnmmate  hjrpocrite  ;  for  the  English  were 
Ivrajs  courteously  received  by  him  at  his  petty 
Mir^  and  generally  came  away  impressed  in  his 
iToar— impressed,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
ith  a  conviction  that  he  entertained  a  sort  of 
ope  that  the  Queen  of  England  would  graciously 
efriend  him  in  his  contest  with  the  Calcutta 
wemment,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board 
f  Control,  all  of  whom  disputed  his  adoptive 
ttms.  He  had  a  curious  taste  for  mingling  the 
Offish  with  the  oriental  in  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
n  English  traveller,  who  visited  him  a  few  years 
Jfore  the  Revolt,  and  was  received  with  an 
nount  of  flattery  that  appeared  to  have  a  good 
ial  of  shrewd  ciJculation  in  it,  found  the  rooms 


set  apart  for  him  decked  with  English  fhrniture 
arranged  in  the  most  incongruous  manner — a  chest 
of  drawers  and  a  toilet-table  in  the  sitting-room ; 
a  piano  and  a,  card-table  in  the  bedroom ;  tent- 
tables  and  camp-stools  in  the  same  room  with 
elegant  drawing-room  tables  and  chairs ;  a  costly 
clock  by  the  side  of  cheap  japan  candlesticks; 
good  prints  from  Landseer*s  pictures,  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  sixpenny  coloured  plates  of  Wellington 
and  Napoleon  ;  sacred  prints,  and  prints  of  ballet- 
girls  and  Epsom  winners — all  kinds  were  mingled 
indiscriminately,  as  if  simply  to  make  a  show. 
The  guest  was  most  struck  by  the  oriental  com- 
pliments ho  received  from  the  Nena,  and  by 
the  odd  attempt  to  provide  English  furniture 
where  English  habits  and  customs  were  so  httle 
known ;  yet  there  were  not  wanting  dark  tints 
to  the  picture.  He  heard  rumours  'that  two 
women  of  rank  were  kept  in  a  den  not  far  from 
my  apartments,  and  treated  like  wild  beasts; 
and  that  a  third,  a  beautiful  young  creature,  had 
recently  been  bricked  up  in  a  wall,  for  no  other 
fault  than  attempting  to  escape.*  An  agent  of 
the  Nena,  one  Azimullah,  resided  some  time  in 
London,  about  the  year  1855 ;  he  came  to  Eng- 
land to  advocate  the  Nena's  claims,  and  man- 
aged to  ingi'atiate  himself  with  many  persons 
moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  by  his 
manifest  abilities,  his  winning  grace,  his  courtesy 
to  all  with  whom  he  oame  into  relation.  Yet 
there  were  strange  fits  of  moody  silence  observable 
in  him  ;  and  when  the  failure  of  his  mission 
became  evident,  he  was  heard  to  throw  out  dark 
mysterious  threats,  which  were  disregarded  at  the 
time,  but  were  brought  vividly  to  recollection 
afterwards^  when  the  deeds  of  his  master  forced 
themselves  into  notice. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  Nena  Sahib,  what- 
ever were  his  thoughts  at  the  time,  did  not  depart, 
when  the  Revolt  commenced,  from  his  usual 
demeanour  towards  the  English ;  he  was  courteous 
to  them,  and  was  always  courteously  saluted  by 
them  when  he  rode  past 

How  interesting  it  is— nay,  how  aflfecting— to 
trace  the  mode  in  which  the  unfortunate  Euro- 
peans at  Cawnpore  became  gradually  shut  out 
from  communication  with  tlio  external  world ; 
neither  knowing  what  Avas  occurring  cast  and 
west  of  them,  nor  able  to  communicate  news  of 
their  own  sufferings !  In  May,  messages  and 
letters  passetl  to  and  from  them  ;  in  June, 
authentic  intelligence  was  superseded  by  painful 
rumours;  in  July,  a  deadly  silence  was  followed 
by  a  horrible  revelation. 

When  the  Meerut  and  Delhi  outbreaks  occurred, 
the  attention  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
was  turned  to  the  importance  of  securing  Cawn- 
pore: because  of  its  native  troops,  its  store  of 
ammunition,  its  large  treasury,  its  considerable 
English  population,  and  its  position  on  the  Ganges 
and  the  great  road.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  knowing 
that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler^s  force  in  European  troops 
was  weak,  sent  him  fifty  English  infantry  in  the 
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third  wook  in  May,  and  also  sent  the  aid  (aid  as  it 
was  hoped  to  he)  of  two  squadrons  of  Oude  irregular 
horse.  But  Lucknow  could  ill  spare  these  armed 
men,  and  hence  the  telegrams  already  briefly 
adverted  to.  First,  Lawrence  to  Cknning : '  Cawn- 
pore  to  be  reinforced  with  all  speed.  When  may 
her  Majesty's  84th  be  expected?*  Then  Canning 
to  Lawrence :  '  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  wing  of 
Europeans  at  Gawnpore  in  less  time  than  twenty- 
five  days.*  Then  Wheeler  to  Canning:  *A11  is 
quiet  here,  but  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  will 


continue  so.'  Next  a  telegram  from  B 
announcing  that  every  possible  exertion 
be  made  to  send  on  troops  to  Cawnpore  as 
they  came  from  Calcutta.  Then,  on  the 
Wheeler  telegraphed  to  Canning :  *  Passed  a 
night  and  day,  in  consequence  of  a  report  c 
gpod  authority  that  there  would  be  an  oi 
during  one  or  the  other.  All  possible  prepa 
to  meet  it,  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  none  oc( 
On  this,  Lawrence  sent  his  earnest  u 
recommending  the  estabhshment  of  ckah 


Nena  Sabib.    From  a  pictaro  painted  at  Bithoor  in  ISoO,  by  Mr  Dcccby,  portrait-painter  to  King  of  Oudc. 


anything  at  any  expense — ^to  carry  troops  on  to 
Cawnpore.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  about 
seventy  men  of  the  Queen's  84th  reached  the  city ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  telegraphed  'All  quiet:*  at  the 
same  time  making  very  evident  the  existence  of 
anxiety  on  his  mind  concerning  his  prospects. 
The  governor-general  telegraphed  to  him  :  *  Your 
anxious  position  is  well  understood ;  and  no  means 
have  been  neglected  to  give  you  aid.'  On  another 
day  Sir  Hugh  telegraphed :  '  All  quiet  still,  but  I 
feel  by  no  means  certain  it  will  continue  so.  The 
civil  and  military  are  depending  entirely  upon 
me  for  advice  and  assistance.'    He  announced  to 


Lawrence  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
irregular  cavalry  to  clear  the  roads  of  ins 
ruffians ;  and  added,  *  Europeans  arc  arrivii 
very  slowly  here.'  The  dilemma  and  doub 
painful  to  all;  for  Viscount  Canning  ha 
troops  to  send  up  from  Calcutta,  and  no  fa 
for  sending  them  rapidly;  while,  on  the 
hand,  he  did  not  know  that  death  had 
General  Anson  ere  an  advance  could  be  m 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  from  the  northwest 
such  telegrams  as  the  following  from  Cani 
Anson:  'Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  are  se 
pressed,   and   the   country    between    Delh 
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Cawnpore  is  passing  into  the  liands  of  tho  rebels. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  rdicve  Cawnpore  ;  but  nothing  but  rapid  action 
will  do  this. ...     It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  shewing  European  troops  between 
Ddhi  and  Cawnpore/     Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  anxie- 
ties did  not  relate  wholly  to  Cawnpore ;  he  knew 
that  a  vndo  region  depended  on  that  city  for  its 
oontiQoance  in  loyalty.     By  the  2d  of  June  only 
linety  European  troops  had  reached  him.     On  the 
lext  day  he  telegraphed  that  the  population  was 
'  nodi  excited,  and  that  unfavourable  reports  were 
I  wming  in  from  the  districts  between  Cawnpore 
ad  Lucknow.    To  make  matters  worse,  Lawrence 
ns  becoming  weak  at  the  last-named  place,  and 
I  Whcclcr  sent  him  fifty-two  of  his  higlily  cherished 
fii^Iish  troops — a  number  that  shews  how  pre- 
I  doBS,  from  its  scarcity,  this  military  element  was 
I  nsuded  by  the  two  commanders.    'This  leaves 
'  me  weak,'  said  AVIicclcr ;  and  well  might  he  say 
.  so.  Then  occurred  the  cutting  of  tho  telegraph 
i  wires  on  all  sides  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  stoppage 
'  of  the  dak-runners.    After  this,  all  was  doubt  and 
I  mjrtery,  for  it  was  only  by  stealthy  means  that 
I  lettcre  and  messages  could  leave  or  enter  that  city. 
Bj  degrees  there  reached  the  Company's  officers  at 
Lndmow,  Allahabad,  and  Iknares,  indirect  news 
telling  of  disaster — of  a  rebelHous  rising  of  the 
native  troops  at  Cawnpore ;  of  the  mutineers  being 
lidcd  and  abetted  by  the  Nona  Saliib  of  Bithoor  ; 
of  all  the  Europeans   taking  refuge  in   an   in- 
trenched barrack ;    of  the    forlorn    band   being 
R^larly  besi^ed  in  that  spot ;  of  terrible  suf- 
fErings  being  endured ;  and  of  the  soldiers  and 
dnlians,  the  women  and  children,  being  brought 
to  death    by  numerous   privations.      The   com- 
Bioioner   at   Benares,   when   these  rumours  of 
disaster  reached   liim,   telegraphed   to  Calcutta: 
*llay  God  Almighty  defend  Ca\vnporc ;   for  no 
klj>  can  wo  afford.'     And  so  it  was  throughout 
Jane— Benares,  Allahabad,   Lucknow,   Agra,  all 
vere  equally  unable  to  send  aid  to  the  beleaguered 
pirison.    Gradually  the  messages  became  fewer, 
md  the  rumours  darker ;  escaped  fugitives  and 
natlrc  messengers  came  in  stealthily  to  one  or 
•dier  of  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  men  talked 
of  a  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  English  fugitives 
from  Futtehgur,  of  another  massacre  of  English  in 
bnts  bound  for  Calcutta,  of  women  and  children 
placed  m  confinement,  and  of  Nena  Sahib's  cruelty. 
8nch  was  tho  condition  of  Cawnpore  as  viewed 
from  without,  by   those  who  could   necessarily 
know  but  little  of  tho  truth.     Let  us  now  enter 
•Bd  trace  the  coarse  of  events  as  experienced  by 
the  Bofiercrs  themselves. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  previous  to 
theactoal  outbreak  at  Cawnpore,  the  native  troops 
-consisting  of  the  1st,  53d,  and  56th  B.  N.  I.,  and 
tfic  2d  native  cavalry-— were  much  agitated  by  the 
nnmmn  of  mutiny  elsewhere;  and  that  the 
Eoropean  inhabitants  felt  sensibly  tho  paucity  of 
Kogtish  scddiorB  at  that  place.  A  lady,  ilie  wife  oi 
the  magistrate  and  collector  of  Cawnpore— one  of 


those  who,  with  all  her  family,  were  barbarously 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
— writing  to  her  friends  on  the  15th  of  May,  said : 
'Cawnpore  is  quiet,  and  the  regiments  here  are 
stanch ;  but  there  is  no  saying  that  they  would 
remain  long  so  if  they  came  in  contact  with  some 
of  their  mutinous  brethren.  We  have  only  about 
a  hundred  European  soldiers  here  altogether,  and 

six  guns Down-country,  from  Meerut  to 

Dinapore,  there  is  but  one  regiment  of  Europeans, 
of  which  we  have  a  hundred.'  Nevertheless, 
although  the  sepoys  at  Cawnpore  were  restless,  an 
impression  prevailed  that,  even  if  they  joined  in 
the  mutiny,  and  marched  off  to  Delhi,  they  would 
not  inflict  any  injury  on  the  military  commander. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  or  tho  other  English  officers, 
who  were  much  respected  by  them.  The  general 
thought  it  right  to  obtain  correct  though  secret 
information  from  spies  who  mixed  among  the 
men  in  tho  cantonment ;  and  these  spies  reported 
that  the  three  infantry  regiments,  except  a  few 
refractory  sepoys,  appeared  well  disposed  towards 
tho  government ;  whereas  tho  2d  native  cavalry, 
discontented  and  surly,  had  sent  their  families  to 
their  homes,  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  nightly  meetings  or  punrhayds 
(a  kind  of  jury  of  five  persons,  one  of  the  Hindoo 
institutions  of  very  ancient  formation),  in  their 
lines,  to  concert  measures  of  insubordination. 
These  troojjers  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  foot 
regiments  to  a  scheme  for  rising  in  revolt,  seizing 
the  government  treasure,  marching  off  to  Delhi, 
and  presenting  that  treasure  to  the  newly  restored 
Mogul  as  a  token  of  their  allegiance.  The  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  were  numerous;  for  they  com- 
prised not  only  the  officers  and  civilians  with  their 
families,  but  European  merchants,  missionaries, 
engineers,  pensionci's,  <fec.,  and  also  many  non- 
residents who  had  cither  come  to  Cawnpore  from 
parts  of  the  country  supposed  to  be  less  protected, 
or  had  been  stopped  there  on  their  way  up-country 
i)y  the  mutineers  in  the  Doab.  These,  relying  on 
tho  report  conceniing  the  apparently  favourable 
feeling  among  the  native  infantry,  made  no 
immediate  attempt  to  quit  the  place.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  however,  did  not  deem  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  remain  unprepared.  Cawnpore  is 
built  on  a  dead  level,  without  stronghold  or  place  of 
refuge,  and  could  not  long  be  held  against  a  rebel 
besieging  force;  the  cantonment  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and  the  general  resolved  on 
making  some  sort  of  defensive  arrangement  irre- 
spective both  of  the  city  and  the  cantonment.  He 
secured  sufficient  boats  to  convey  the  whole  of  the 
Europeans  down  the  Ganges  if  danger  should 
appear ;  and  he  formed  a  plan  for  protection  at 
night  in  an  intrenched  position.  Tliis  stronghold, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  afterwards  rendered  memor- 
able as  'the  Intrenchment,'  was  a  square  plot  of 
ground  on  the  grand  military  parade,  measuring 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  each  direction ;  within 
it  were  two  barrack  hospitals,  a  few  other  build- 
ings, and  a  well ;  while  the  boundary  was  formed 
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by  a  trench  and  parapet  or  breast-work  of  earth, 
intended  to  be  armed  and  defended  in  case  of 
attack.  The  intrenchment  was  entirely  distinct 
both  from  the  city  and  from  the  cantonment, 
and  was  further  from  the  Ganges  than  either 
of  them,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpore  high  road.  On  the 
side  of  it  furthest  from  the  river  were  several 
barracks  in  course  of  construction.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  European  civilians  should 
at  once  enter  the  intrenchment,  but  that  they 
should  regard  that  spot  as  a  place  of  shelter 
in  time  of  need.  Sir  Hugh  brought  into  this 
place  a  supply  of  grain,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
rum,  beer,  &c.,  calculated  at  thirty  days*  con- 
sumption for  one  thousand  persons.  Ho  gave 
orders  to  the  assistant-commissary  to  blow  up  the 
magazine  if  a  mutiny  should  take  place ;  while 
the  collector  was  instructed  to  convey  all  the 
Company*s  cash,  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  lacs  of 
rupees,  from  the  treasury  in  the  city  to  the  canton- 
ment—an instruction  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was 
able  only  to  obey  in  part.  As  another  precaution, 
the  executive  commissariat  and  pay-officers,  with 
all  their  records  and  chests,  were  removed  into 
bungalows  adjacent  to  the  intrenchment.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ringleaders  among 
tlie  native  troops  sought  to  terrify  the  rest  into 
mutiny  by  representing  that  the  digging,  which 
had  been  seen  actively  in  progress  at  the  intrench- 
ment, was  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  mines,  intended  to  blow  them  all  up. 

One  of  the  most  painful  considerations  associated 
with  these  events  in  May  was,  that  the  heartless 
man  who  afterwards  wrought  such  misery  was 
trustingly  relied  upon  as  a  friend.  The  magistrate's 
wife,  in  a  series  of  letters  before  adverted  to,  wrote 
under  date  May  16th :  *  Should  the  native  troops 
here  mutiny,  we  should  either  go  into  canton- 
ments, or  to  a  place  called  Bithoor,  where  the 
Pcishwa's  successor  resides.    He  is  a  great  friend 

of  C 's  [the  magistrate's],  and  is  a  man  of 

enormous   wealth   and   influence;    and   he   has 

assured  C that  we  should  all  bo  quite  safe 

there.  I  myself  would  much  prefer  going  to  the 
cantonment,   to  bq  with  the  other   ladies;    but 

C thinks  it  would  be  better  for  me  and  our 

precious  children  to  be  at  Bithoor.'  Again,  on 
tlic  18th :  *  If  there  should  be  an  outbreak  here, 
dearest  C has  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  me  and  the  children  to  go  to  Bithoor. 
He  will  go  there  himself,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
rajah,  to  whose  house  we  are  going,  he  will  collect 
and  head  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  fighting-men, 
and  bring  them  into  Cawnpore  to  take  the  insur- 
gents by  surprise.  This  is  a  plan  of  their  own,  and 
is  quite  a  secret ;  for  the  object  of  it  is  to  come  on 
the  mutineers  unawares.'  Here,  then,  in  the  month 
of  May,  was  Nena  Sahib  plotting  with  the  English 
against  the  mutineers.  It  was  on  the  20th  that 
Sir  Hugh,  rendered  uneasy  by  the  symptoms 
around,  sent  to  Lucknow  for  three  hundred  Euro- 
pean  soldiers;  but  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  could 


hardly  spare  one-sixth  of  that  number,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  accommodating  as  many 
English  families  as  possible  in  the  cantonmen^ 
and  for  fitting  up  the  intrenchment  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  On  the  21st,  the  magistrate,  with  Wheeler's 
consent,  wrote  to  the  Nena,  begging  him  to  send 
the  aid  of  a  few  of  his  Mahratta  troops.  The 
native  soldiers  being  hutted  in  the  cantonment^ 
and  the  few  English  soldiers  barracked  in  the 
intrenchment,  it  was  speedily  determined  that— 
while  the  English  oflicers  should  sleep  at  the 
cantonment,  to  avoid  shewing  distrust  of  the 
native  troops — their  wives  and  families,  and  most 
of  the  civilians,  should  remain  at  night  in  the 
intrenchment,  under  protection  of  English  soldien 
On  the  first  night  of  this  arrangement,  'there 
were  an  immense  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  in  the  intrenchtnent ;  and  oh !  what 
an  anxious  night  it  was !  The  children  added 
much  to  our  distress  and  anxiety,'  said  the  lady 
whose  letters  were  lately  quoted;  *it  was  some 
hours  before  I  could  get  them  to  sleep.  I  did  not 
lie  down  the  whole  night.  Extraordinary  it  wi^ 
and  most  providential  too,  that  we  had  a  thunde^ 
storm  that  night,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  whidi 
cooled  the  air  a  little ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  we 
should  have  suffered  much  more.'  An  English 
ofuccr,  in  relation  to  this  same  night,  said  : '  Nearijr 
all  the  ladies  in  the  station  were  roused  out  if 
their  houses,  and  hurried  off  to  the  barracks.  The 
scene  in  the  morning  you  can  imagine.  They 
were  all  huddled  together  in  a  small  building,  jo^ 
as  they  had  left  their  houses.  On  each  side  were 
the  guns  drawn  up ;  the  men  had  been  kept 
standing  by  them  all  night  through  the  rain, 
expecting  an  instant  attack.  There  ai^e  few  people 
now  in  the  station  but  beheve  this  attack  lid 
been  intended,  and  had  merely  been  delayed  oo 
finding  us  so  well  prepared.'  On  the  last  day  of 
the  month — a  day  that  seems  to  have  ended  ill 
communication  from  this  hapless  lady  to  her 
friends  in  England — she  wrote:  '"We  are  now 
almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  We  sleep  every  ni^t 
in  a  tent  pitched  by  the  barracks,  with  guns 
behind  and  before.  We  are  intrenched,  and  are 
busy  getting  in  a  month's  provisions  in  case  of 
scarcity.     For  the  first  four  or  five  nights,  ire 

scarcely  closed  our  cyc5 Last  night,  the 

sepoys  of  the  1st  regiment  threatened  to  mutiny* 
and  poor  Mrs  Ewart  was  in  dreadful  distress  when 
Colonel  Ewart  went  to  sleep  in  the  lines,  according 
to  orders ;  and  he  himself  fully  expected  to  be 
killed  before  morning ;  but,  thank  God,  all  passed 
off  quietly.  The  general  remains  in  the  barracio 
day  and  night,  to  be  at  hand  if  anything  should 
happen.  We  still  pass  the  day  at  the  Bwartf 
house ;  but  at  night   every  one  returns  to  the 

barracks,  which  is  a  wretched  place Poor 

Mrs has  quite  lost  her  reason  from  terror 

and  excitement.    Oh !  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  bear, 
and  almost  too  much ;  but  the  sight  of  the  chUdren 
gives  us  strength  and  courage.' 
Colonel     Ewart,     mentioned    in     the    above 
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ngraph,  and  Major  Hillersdon,  were  the  com- 
indants  of  the  Ist  and  63d  native  regiments, 
pectively;  fhej  lived  in  pleasant  bungalows  out- 
e  Oawnpore;  but  at  this  perilous  time  they  slept 
ir  their  men  in  the  cantonment,  while  their 
allies  took  refuge  within  the  intrenchment. 
B  Ewart — destined,  like  the  magistrate's  wife, 
be  in  a  few  weeks  numbered  among  the  out- 
led  and  slaughtered — ^wrote  like  her  of  the 
series  of  their  position,  even  at  that  early  period 
Jieir  privation.  Speaking  of  the  interior  of  the 
renchmcnt,  she  said :  '  Wo  have  a  tent,  which 
of  course,  more  private  and  comfortable  for  the 
ht;  and  at  present  there  is  no  occasion  to 
Dd  days  as  well  as  nights  there,  though  many 
pie  do  so.  This  is  fortunate,  since  the  weather 
earfully  hot.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  be 
MMed  to  such  suffering  as  a  confinement  within 
i  intrenchment  must  entail ;  oven  should  we 
able  to  bear  it,  I  know  not  how  our  poor  little 
s  could  go  through  the  trial.'  The  general 
ings  of  the  English  in  the  place  towards  the 
16  of  May  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in 

following  words :  *  We  are  living  face  to  face 
h  great  and  awful  realities — ^hfe  and  property 
it  insecure^  enemies  within  our  camp,  treachery 
I  distrust  everywhere.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
the  change  which  has  so  suddenly  overcast  all 

feasant  repose  and  enjoyment  of  life.    We 

almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  dangers  all 
and  us — some  seen,  some  hidden  ....  Major 
Sersdon  joins  us  daily  at  our  four  o'clock  dinner, 
i  we  stay  together  till  half-past  seven,  when  wo 
to  our  melancholy  night-quarters,  behind  guns 
1  intrcnchments.  My  husband  betakes  liimsclf 
his  couch  in  the  midst  of  his  sepoys ;  and  you 
1  hncj  the  sort  of  nights  we  have  to  pass. 
lese  arc  real  trials,  but  we  have  not  experienced 
ich  actual  physical  sufiTering  yet*  In  another 
ter  she  further  described  the  intrenchment  and 
n^cks  as  they  were  at  night:  *Wo  returned 
those  melancholy  night-quarters.  Oh,  such  a 
me!  Men,  officers,  women  and  children,  beds 
d  chairs,  all  mingled  together  inside  and  outside 
9  barracks ;  some  talking  or  even  laughing,  some 
ry  frightened,  some  defiant,  others  despairing. 
«h  sickening  sights  these  for  peaceful  women ; 
d  the  miserable  reflection  that  all  is  caused  not 

open  foes,  but  by  the  treachery  of  those  we  had 
I  and  pampered,  honoured  and  trusted,  for  so 
M»y  years,'  Colonel  Ewart,  in  probably  the  last 
tcr  received  from  him  by  his  friends  in  England, 
i>te  on  the  31st :  *  The  treasury,  containing  some 
)  or  twelve  lacs  of  rupees,  is  situated  five  miles 
ni  the  cantonment  It  has  hitherto  been 
ought  inexpedient  to  bring  the  treasure  into  the 
Qtonment ;  but  the  general  has  now  resolved  on 
^ing  the  attempt  to-morrow.  Please  God,  he 
U  succeed.  He  is  an  excellent  officer,  very 
tennined,  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
rless  of  responsibility — that  terrible  bugbear 
it  paralyses  so  many  men  in  command.'  This 
s  the  character  generally  given  to  Sir  Hugh 


Wheeler,  who  was  much  liked  and  trusted.  The 
state  of  suspense  in  which  the  officers  themselves 
were  placed,  not  knowing  whether  revolt  and 
outrage  would  speedily  mark  the  conduct  of 
regiments  that  had  up  to  that  moment  remained 
faithful,  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  infantry  officers :  '  I  only  wish  that  I 
might  get  orders  to  go  out  with  my  regiment, 
or  alone  with  my  company,  against  some  of  the 
mutineers ;  so  that  we  could  put  the  men  to  the 
test,  and  see  whether  they  really  mean  to  stick 
to  us  or  not,  and  end  this  state  of  suspense.' 

Numerous  scraps  of  local  information,  portions 
of  letters,  diaries,  conversations,  and  scarcely 
intelligible  messages,  in  English,  Hindustani,  and 
Persian,  help  to  make  up  the  materials  out  of 
which  alone  a  connected  narrative  of  the  events 
at  Cawnporc  can  be  prepared.  These  would  all 
have  been  very  insufficient,  had  it  not  fortunately 
happened  that  an  officer  of  the  Company,  an 
educated  man,  lived  to  record  upon  paper  his 
experience  of  four  weeks  spent  in  the  intrench- 
ment, and  three  subsequent  weeks  of  imprisonment 
in  the  city.  This  was  Mr  Shepherd,  belonging  to 
the  commissariat  department  How  his  life  was 
saved,  and  how  those  dear  to  him  were  savagely 
butchered,  will  bo  seen  further  on ;  at  present,  it 
will  suffice  to  remark  that  he  lived  to  prepare,  for 
the  information  of  the  government,  a  record  of  all 
he  knew  on  this  dreadful  subject ;  and  that  the 
record  thus  prepared  contains  more  information 
than  any  other  brought  to  light  amid  that  dismal 
wreck  of  human  hopes  and  human  existence. 

When  the  month  of  June  oi>ened,  symptoms 
became  so  unfavourable  that  the  uon-mihtary 
Christian  residents  thought  it  expedient  to  move 
from  the  city,  and  obtain  shelter  in  the  English 
church  and  other  buildings  near  the  intrenchment 
Day  after  day  small  portions  of  cash,  and  Company's 
papers  of  various  kinds,  were  brought  by  the  com- 
missariat officers  to  head-quarters.  The  collector, 
acting  on  Sir  Hugh's  instructions,  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  Company's  treasure  from  the  city  to 
the  intrenchment ;  but  he  met  too  much  opposition 
to  enable  him  to  efiect  this,  save  in  part ;  and  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  was  obtained 
from  Nona  Sahib,  to  guard  the  treasury  and  its 
contents.  What  was  passing  through  the  heart  of 
that  treacherous  man  at  the  time,  none  but  himself 
could  know ;  but  the  English  officers,  whether 
forgetful  or  not  of  his  grudge  against  the  Com- 
pany, seem  to  have  acted  as  though  they  placed 
reliance  on  him.  On  the  3d,  it  being  thought 
improper  to  keep  any  public  money  under  the 
sepoy  guard  at  the  office,  the  commissariat  treasure- 
chest,  containing  about  thirty-four  thousand  rupees 
in  cash,  together  with  numerous  papers  and 
account-books,  was  brought  into  the  intrench- 
ment, and  i>laccd  in  the  quarter-guard  there.  In 
short,  nothing  was  deemed  safe  by  Wheeler  and 
the  other  officials,  unless  it  was  under  their  own 
immediate  care. 

On  the  5th  of  June  arrived  the  crisis  which 
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was  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  firmness  and  courage, 
the  tact  and  discrimination,  the  kinthicss  and 
thoughtfulness,  of  the  general  on  wliom  so  many 
lives  now  depended.  He  had  appealed,  and 
appealcil  in  vain,  for  reinforcements  from  other 
quarters  :  no  one  possessed  troops  that  could 
readily  be  sent  to  him ;  and  he  had  therefore  to 
meet  his  troubles  manfully,  with  such  resources  as 
were  at  hand.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  draw  the  native  infantry 


from  their  allegiance,  the  2d  cavalry  rose  in  a 
body,  gave  a  great  shout,  mounted  their  horses^ 
set  fire  to  the  bungalow  of  their  quarter-master- 
sergeant,  and  took  i>ossession  of  thirty-six  elephants 
in  the  commissariat  cattle-yard.  The  main  body 
tlien  marched  off  towaixls  Nawabgunge ;  while  the 
ringleaders  remained  behind  to  assail  once  more 
the  honesty  of  the  infantry.  The  1st  regiment 
N.  I.  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  marched  oat 
of  the  lines  about  three  o'clock ;  but  before  doing 
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so,  the  sepoys  shewed  a  lingering  affection  for  the 
English  officcra  of  the  regiment ;  those  officers  had 
for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the 
quarter-guard  of  the  regiment,  to  indicate  their 
confidence  in  the  men ;  and  now  the  men  begged 
them — nay,  forced  them — to  go  into  the  intrench- 
mcnt, as  a  means  of  personal  safety.  x\n  alarm 
gun  was  fired,  and  all  the  non-combatants  were 
brought  from  the  church -compound  into  the 
intrenchmcnt — a  necessary  precaution,  for  burning 
bungJilows  were  seen  in  various  directions.  A  few 
days  previou.sly,  a  battery  of  Oude  horse-artillery 
had  been  sent  from  Lucknow  by  Lawrence  to  aid 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore ;  and  this  battery  was,  about 
seven  o'clock  on  the  eventful  morning  of  tho  Cth, 
ordered  with  a  company  of  English  troops  to 
pursue  the  two  mutinous  regiments.  But  here  a 
dilemma  at  once  presented  itself.  Gould  the  53d 
and  56th  regiments  be  relied  upon  ?  Sir  Hugh 
thought  not ;  and  therefore  he  countermanded  tho 


order  for  the  pursuit  of  the  other  two  regiments. 
Tho  wisdom  of  this  determination  was  soon 
shewn  ;  for  about  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
native  officers  of  the  53d  and  5Gth  came  to  the 
general  and  announced  that  their  hold  over  tlic 
fidelity  of  the  men  was  gone.  While  they  were 
yet  speaking,  a  bugle  was  heard,  and  the  two 
regiments  were  seen  to  march  off  to  join  their 
companions  at  Nawiibgunge ;  any  attempt  on  the 
Knglish  being  checked  by  the  pointing  of  a  gun  at 
tliem.  The  apparently  faithful  native  officers  were 
directed  to  organise  a  few  stragglers  who  had  not 
joined  the  mutineers ;  they  left  tho  intrcnchment 
for  this  purpose,  but  did  not  return :  whether  they 
joined  in  the  revolt,  or  went  quietly  to  their  own 
homes  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  sepoys,  was 
not  fully  known.  As  soon  as  possible,  carts  were 
sent  to  the  cantonment  to  bring  away  the  sick 
from  the  hospital,  and  such  muskets  and  other 
property  as  might  be  usefid.     In  consequence  of 
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t|u%  tbe  two  hospitals  or  barr&cks  in  the  iDtrench^ 
meot  became  very  mach  crowded,  many  of  tbc 
pvople  bein^  campcUed  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
throogb  want  of  room.  AU  the  ciTilians  were  then 
srmeAt  and  directed  what  they  ahoald  do  for  the 
tttDJQon  good.  The  Onde  artillery^  shewii]g  signs 
o<f  being  smitten  by  the  prevailing  niania  for 
lOTolt,  were  disarmed  and  dismisaed  that  e&me 
tT«aiBg* 

Ihc  Boene  miut  now  be  shifted,  to  shew  Nona 
stub's  share  in  the  work.     Ranaours  came  to  the 


intrenchment  that  when  the  rebela  reached 
Nawat>gut]gej  he  quitted  Bitboor  and  came  out  to 
meet  them  ;  that  he  placed  hiniself  at  tbeir  head ; 
that  they  all  went  together  to  the  treasury;  that 
ho  carried  off  a  largo  amount  of  government 
treasure  on  the  government  elephants ;  and  that 
he  gave  up  the  rest  to  the  Hcpoys  as  a  prize. 
Thereupon  the  papers  were  burnt,  and  the  trea- 
sury and  the  collector's  office  destroyed.  The 
sepoys  guarding  the  magazine  would  not  allow 
that  building  to  be  blown  up  by  the  govemmeut 
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;  the  mutineers  brought  as  many  country 
ttrti  u  they  could  procure,  and  carried  off  a 
Mridenible  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition, 
IE  then  marched  off  to  Kuiliaupore,  being  one 
Itiga  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  except  a  few  troopers 
▼b  remained  to  finish  the  work  of  deatrnction 
*nwng  the  bungalows.  The  Ondo  artillery,  lately 
diurmed  and  dismissed  by  Wheelerj  now  went 
to  Kcna  Saliib,  and  laid  before  him  a  pUu  for 
ittidting  the  intrenehment,  concerning  which 
tikej  were  able  to  give  much  information.  They 
Rported  that  the  cantonment  contained  many 
psx^  and  mnch  powder  and  ammunition,  with 
»hi(i  the  intrenchment  might  safely  he  attacked. 
Tture  w«a  another  fact  favourable  to  the  rebels, 
Oae  eud  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal  entera  the 


river  near  Cawnporcj  and  it  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  government  to  send  a  lat^e  store  of 
shot  and  fihell  by  that  canal  up  to  Roorkee, 
through  Allygurh  and  Sloenit ;  but  as  the  Doab 
and  Rohilcund  were  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to 
permit  this,  thirty-five  boats  la^ien  with  shot  and 
shell  were  this  day  lying  in  the  canal  near  the 
cantonment.  Tltis  large  store  of  ammunition  the 
pelwl  artillerymen  suggested  should  be  at  onco 
seized ;  and  the  advice  waa  acted  on.  A  native 
inhabitant,  who  afterwards  gave  information  to 
tho  English,  said  that  when  the  Nena  openly  took 
part  with  the  rebels^  he  releasml  four  hundred 
priigoners  in  the  town^  whose  fetters  he  ordered  to 
be  knocked  off;  'and  having  opened  the  door  of 
the  armoury,  he  gave  the  order  that  whatever 
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prisoner  was  willing  to  follow  him  should  arm 
himself  with  gim,  pistol,  or  sword,  as  he  liked 
best*— a  story  highly  probable,  though  not  within 
the  power  of  Mr  Shepherd  to  confirm.  Before 
the  Nena  finally  committed  himself  to  a  coarse  of 
rebellion  and  war,  the  1st  native  infantry  made 
their  head  subadar  a  general ;  and  the  general 
then  promoted  all  the  havildars  and  naiks  to  be 
Bubadars  and  jemadars. 

Two  oflicers  of  the  fi6th  regiment  were  fortnnate 
enough  to  be  away  lh>m  Cawnpore  and  the  can- 
tonment altogether,  on  the  day  of  the  mutiny. 
They  had  been  sent  with  two  hundred  men  to 
Ooral,  a  village  or  town  at  some  distance,  on  the 
2d  of  June.  When  that  regiment  mutinied  at  the 
cantonment,  and  when  the  news  of  the  mutiny 
reached  Ooral,  the  two  hundred  did  not  long  delay 
in  foUowing  their  example.  The  officers,  seeing 
their  danger,  at  once  galloped  off,  taking  nothing 
with  them  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and 
their  swords  and  revolvers.  Their  tale  was  as  full 
of  adventure  as  many  that  have  already  occupied 
these  pages.  They  found  their  way  to  Calpce,  to 
Humeorpoor,  to  various  places;  they  met  with 
two  brother-officers  escaping  from  mutineers  at 
Humeerpoor ;  the  four  rowed  boats,  swam  rivers, 
entered  villages  where  they  were  plundered  of 
their  weapons  and  clothes,  roamed  through  jungles, 
fed  on  chupatties  and  water  when  they  could 
obtain  such  faro,  picked  up  bits  of  native  clothing, 
encountered  friehdly  Hindoos  at  one  time  and 
marauding  enemies  at  another.  Of  the  two  officers 
from  Cawnpore,  one  died  mad  in  the  jungle,  from 
heat,  thirst,  and  suffering;  but  the  other.  Ensign 
Browne,  joined  the  body  of  English  troops  at 
Futtehpoor,  after  thirty-seven  days  of  wandering. 
All  the  other  English  officers  of  the  four  native 
regiments  appear  to  have  been  at  or  near  Cawn- 
pore at  the  time  of  the  outbreak ;  and  all  were 
called  upon  to  bear  their  bitter  share  in  the  woes 
that  followed — woes  rendered  more  distressing  by 
falling  equally  on  innocent  women  and  children  as 
on  themselves — nay,  much  more  heavily. 

The  sun  rose  upon  an  anxious  scene  on  the  6th 
of  June.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  nearly  all  the 
Europeans — men,  women,  and  children — military, 
civilians,  and  servants — were  crowded  within  the 
intrenchment ;  while  the  rebel  troops,  four  regi- 
ments and  an  artillery  battery,  had  not  only 
abandoned  their  allegiance,  but  were  about  to 
besiege  those  who  were  lately  their  masters.  The 
rebels  brought  into  requisition  all  the  government 
work-people  and  the  bullocks,  in  the  town  and 
cantonment,  to  drag  guns  into  position  near  the 
intrenchment,  and  to  convey  thither  a  store  of 
powder  and  ammunition.  They  brought  six  guns 
(two  of  them  18-pounders)  to  bear  in  a  line,  and 
opened  fire  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Instantly  a  bugle  sounded  within  the  intrench- 
ment; and  every  man,  from  the  highest  officers 
down  to  tlie  clerks  and  the  drummers,  flew  to 
arms,  and  took  up  the  position  assigned  to  him. 
There  was  only  a  breast-high  earthen  parapet, 


bounded  by  a  small  trench,  between  the  besiegen 
and  the  besieged:  hence  there  was  nothing  but 
indomitable  courage  and  unceasing  watohfolneiB 
that  could  enable  the  English  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  treacherous  native  troops.  Here,  then, 
were  nine  hundred  persons*  hemmed  into  a  small 
space,  forming  their  citadel,  while  the  surrounding 
country  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Oat 
of  the  nine  hundred,  barely  one-third  were  fight- 
ing-men ;  while  considerably  more  than  one-third 
were  women  and  children,  to  be  fed  and  protected 
at  all  hazards.  The  few  guns  within  the  intrench- 
ment answered  those  from  without ;  but  all  the 
men  not  employed  with  those  guns  crouched  down 
behind  the  breast-work,  under  the  hot  wind  and 
scorching  sun  of  a  June  day,  ready  to  defend  the 
spot  with  musketry  if  a  nearer  attack  were  made. 
The  rebels  did  not  attempt  this ;  Ihey  adopted  the 
safer  course  of  bringing  up  their  guns  nearer  to 
the  beleaguered  place.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had 
eight  pieces  of  ordnance — two  brass  guns  of  the 
Oude  battery,  two  long  9-pounders,  and  four 
smaller  ;  he  had  also  a  good  store  of  ammunition, 
buried  underground,  and  had  thus  a  defensiye 
power  of  some  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  hii 
anxieties  were  great ;  for  one  of  the  two  buildiqgi 
(they  had  been  used  as  hospitals  for  European 
troops)  was  thatched,  liable  to  be  fired  by  a  chanot 
shot;  the  commissariat  officers  were  unable  to 
bring  in  more  supplies ;  the  shelter  was  direfUHy 
insufficient  for  nine  hundred  persons  in  a  fierce 
Indian  cUmate ;  and  the  women  and  children  could 
do  little  or  nothing  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  alL 

The  native  informant,  above  adverted  to,  states 
that  when  Nena  Sahib  found  the  mutineers  aboai 
to  depart  to  Delhi, '  he  represented  to  the  native 
officers  that  it  would  not  be  correct  to  proceed 
towards  Delhi  until  they  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  officers  and  European  soldiers,  and  women 
and  children  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  thai 
they  should,  if  possible,  by  deceiving  the  officen^ 
accomplish  this  grand  object,  or  they  would 
be  good  for  nothing.'  Such  words  were  certainly 
consistent  with  the  machinations  of  a  villain 
who  sought  a  terrible  revenge  for  some  injuiy, 
real  or  pretended;  but  they  do  not  the  less 
illustrate  the  remarkable  subtlety  and  secretive- 
ness  of  the  Hindoo  character,  so  long  concealing 
a  deadly  hatred  under  a  friendly  exterior.  This 
same  native,  who  was  in  Cawnpore  at  the  time^ 
further  said :  '  In  the  city  it  was  as  if  the  day 
of  judgment   had    come,  when  the   sepoys  of 

*  The  number  of  penoni  in  the  intrenchment  on  that  dqr  vll 
probably  nerer  be  accurately  known ;  but  Mr  Shepherd*  from  Iht 
beet  materials  arailable  to  him,  made  the  foUowiag  eatimate : 


First  company.  Cth  battaUon,  artiUa7,     . 

Her  Majesty's  3fd  foot, 

Her  MiOMtys  Mth  foot, 

1st  European  Fusiliers,  .... 

English  officers,  mostly  of  mutinied  regiments. 
Merchants,  writers,  clerks,  &G.,    . 
English  drummers  of  mutinied  regiments, 
Wires  and  children  of  English  officers, 
Wires  and  children  of  English  aoldicn,    . 
Wires  and  children  of  civUians,     . 
Sick,  natire  officers,  and  sep<^, 
Natire  serraots,  oo<dcs^  &c.,  .... 
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I  infantry  and  the  troopers  of  the  cayalry,  the 
^ng  of  whose  sword-scabbards  and  the  tread 
irhose  horses^  feet  resounded  on  all  sides,  pro- 
ded  with  gnns  of  varioas  sizes,  and  ammani- 
I,  ftom  the  magazine  throngh  the  suburbs  of 
rnpore  towards  the  intrenchmeni*  In  relation 
he  condact  of  native  servants  of  the  Company 
^t  day,  Mr  Shepherd  said:  'None  of  the 
Ive  writers,  Bengalees  and  others  in  goyem- 
it  offices  or  merchants^  employ,  went  into  the 
enchment;  they  remained  in  the  city,  where 
r  appear  to  have  received  mnch  annoyance 
a  ^e  mutineers;  and  some  had  to  hide 
Dselvefl  to  save  their  lives.  The  (native) 
missariat  contractors*  [those  who  supplied 
isions  and  stores  for  the  troops,  ordered  and 
I  for  by  the  head  commissary]  'all  discon- 
ed  their  supplies  from  the  6th;  or  rather, 
»  unable  to  bring  them  in,  from  the  way  the 
Ineers  surrounded  the  intrenchment  on  all 
^  permitting  no  ingress  or  egress  at  any  time 
ft  onder  cover  of  night.*  Those  natives 
t,  in  truth,  have  been  placed  in  a  perplexing 
tion,  between  employers  whom  they  wished 
ore  but  could  not,  and  rebels  who  sought  to 
per  with  their  honesty. 

Dother  day  broke,  revealiog  a  fhrther  strength- 
g  of  the  rebels'  attack.  They  increased  their 
iber  of  guns,  four  of  which  were  24-pounders ; 
with  the  shot  from  these  guns  not  only  were 
ly  valuable  men  struck  down,  but  the  walls 

verandahs  of  the  hospitals  pierced,  spreading 
ir  among  the  helpless  inmates.  There  was 
one  well  within  the  intrenchment ;  and  so  hot 

the  fire  from  without,  that,  to  use  the  words 
ir  Shepherd,  '  it  was  as  much  as  giving  a 
i*B  life-blood  to  go  and  draw  a  bucket  of  water ; 

while  there  was  any  water  remaining  in  the 
e  jars,  usually  kept  in  the  verandah  for  the 
ierf  use,  nobody  ventured  to  the  well;  but 
r  Uie  second  day,  the  demand  became  so  great 
t  a  bheestee  bag  of  water  was  with  difficulty 
for  five  rupees,  and  a  bucket  for  a  rupee.  Most 
he  servants  deserted,  and  it  therefore  became  a 
tter  of  necessity  for  every  person  to  fetch  his 
1  water,  which  was  usually  done  during  the 
\Af  when  the  enemy  could  not  well  direct  their 
te.'  What  was  the  d^ree  of  thirst  borne  under 
»  circumstances,  none  but  the  forlorn  garrison 
Id  ever  know.  As  there  was  no  place  under 
ich  to  shelter  live  cattle,  some  of  the  animals 
re  let  loose,  and  others  slaughtered ;  entailing  a 
csnry  exhaustion  of  meat-rations  after  three  or 
r  days.  The  commissariat  servants,  however, 
r  and  then  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  stray 
lock  or  cow  near  the  intrenchment  at  night, 
ieh  served  for  a  change.  Not  only  was  it 
knit  to  obtain  suitable  food  to  eat,  but  the 
iTe  servants  took  every  opportunity  to  escape, 
1  the  cooking  was  in  consequence  conducted 
ler  very  sorry  conditions. 
Fhe  tale  of  accumulated  suifering  need  not, 
1  indeed  cannot,  be  followed   £kj  by  day: 


several  days  must  be  grouped  together,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  incidents  noted—so  far  as 
authentic  recitals  furnish  the  materials.  Meat, 
as  has  just  been  intimated,  soon  became  scarce ; 
hogsheads  of  rum  and  malt  liquor  were  frequently 
burst  by  cannon-balls,  but  the  supply  still  remained 
considerable;  chupatties  and  rice  were  the  chief 
articles  of  food  for  all  The  English  found  their 
troubles  increase  in  every  way :  the  rebels  at  first 
fired  only  cannon  on  them ;  but  by  degrees,  after 
burning  the  English  church  and  all  other  build- 
ings  around  and  near  the  intrenchment,  the 
sepoys  masked  themselves  behind  the  ruined 
walls,  and  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  fire  of 
musketry,  shooting  down  many  who  might  have 
escaped  the  cannon-balls.  There  were  seven 
unfinished  barracks  outside  the  intrenchment, 
three  of  them  at  about  a  furlong  distance.  These 
were  scenes  of  many  an  exciting  encounter. 
Captain  Moore  of  the  82d  foot,  a  gallant  and 
intrepid  officer,  often  encountered  the  rebels  near 
those  places.  He  would  send  some  of  his  men, 
with  field-telescopes,  to  watch  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
as  a  guidance  for  the  besieged ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  men  were  attacked,  a  handful  of  gallant  com- 
panions would  rush  out  of  the  intrenchment,  and 
drive  off  the  assailants  with  a  fire  of  musketry.  The 
enemy  having  no  cannon  on  this  side,  a  sort  of 
drawn  battle  ensued :  the  besiegers  holding  three 
or  four  of  the  barracks,  and  the  besieged  maintain- 
ing a  hold  of  the  three  nearest  to  the  intrenchment 
After  a  while,  the  enemy  brought  one  gun  round 
to  this  quarter ;  but  twenty  English  made  a  sortie 
at  midnight  on  the  11th,  spiked  the  gun,  and 
returned  safely.  Whenever  fighting  on  anything 
like  terms  of  equality  took  place,  the  European 
troops  proved  themselves  a  match  for  many  times 
their  number  of  natives ;  but  any  daring  achieve- 
ments for  efi^ctual  liberation  were  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  presence  of  so  many  helpless  women 
and  children,  whose  safety  was  the  first  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  men,  whether  civilians  or 
military.  Numbers  of  the  poor  creatures  died 
within  the  first  week,  from  illness,  heat,  fright, 
want  of  room,  want  of  proper  food  and  care.  In 
the  obituary  of  many  an  English  newspaper,  when 
news  of  the  terrible  calamity  had  crossed  the 
ocean,  might  be  read  that  such  a  one,  probably  an 
officer's  wife,  had  *died  in  the  intrenchment  at 
Cawnpore;'  what  that  intrenchment  meant,  few 
readers  knew,  and  fewer  knew  what  sufferings  had 
preceded  the  death.  The  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
into  a  well  outside  the  intrenchment,  lest  they 
should  engender  disease  by  any  mode  of  burial 
within  the  crowded  and  stifling  enclosure;  and 
even  this  sad  office  could  only  be  rendered  under  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell.  *  The  distress  was  so 
great,'  says  Mr  Shepherd,  'that  none  could  ofier  a 
word  of  consolation  to  his  friend,  or  attempt  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  each  other.  I  have 
seen  the  dead  bodies  of  officers,  and  tenderly 
brought-up  young  ladies  of  rank  (colonels*  and 
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captains*  daughters),  put  outside  the  verandah 
amongst  the  rest,  to  await  the  time  when  the 
fatigae-party  usually  went  round  to  carry  the  dead 
to  the  well ;  for  there  was  scarcely  room  to  shelter 
the  living.' 

During  all  these  days,  Cawnpore  itself,  and  the 
country  between  it  and  the  intrenchment,  became 
prey  to  a  marauding  host  of  sepoys,  liberated 
prisoners,  and  ruffians  of  every  kind.  The  native 
before  adverted  to,  one  Nujeer  Jewarree,  referring 
to  this  period,  said :  *  In  whatever  shop  the  sepoys 
entered  to  ask  for  sugar  or  rice,  they  plundered 
everything  belonging  to  the  citizen  that  they  could 
find;  80  much  so,  that  plunder  and  oppression 
were  the  order  of  ihe  day.  Every  violent  man  did 
what  came  into  his  mind ;  and  the  troopers  got 
possession  of  a  note,  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  twenty -five  thousand  rupees,  belonging  to 
Eman-u-Dowlah  and  Bakir  Ali.  One  troop,  or 
thereabouts,  left  the  cantonment  and  proceeded  to 
the  buildings  in  which  the  civil  and  revenue  and 
judicial  courts  were  held,  and  commenced  firing 
them.  In  the  city  and  gardens  there  was  so  much 
villainy  committed  that  travelling  became  danger- 
ous, and  to  kill  a  man  was  quite  easy.  They  (the 
marauders)  committed  deeds  of  oppression  and 
plundered  each  other ;  some  forcibly  cut  the  grain 
out  of  the  fields,  and  others  were  occupied  in 
picking  up  plundered  property.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  houses  and  offices  of  certain  English  merchants 
and  traders— Greenway,  Crump,  Mackintosh,  Reid, 
Marshall,  Kirk,  <fec. — and  of  the  Macs'  of  treasure 
that  were  j>lon3ered  from  o.ich ;  too  vaguely 
estimated  to  be  relied  on  in  detail,  but  evidently 
denoting  a  scene  of  unscrupulous  pillage.  Another 
native,  Nerput,  presently  to  be  noticed  more  parti- 
cularly, said:  'Zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  figliting  among  themselves  in  payment  of  old 
quarrels;  sepoys,  making  for  their  homes  with 
plundered  treasure,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
plunder,  and,  if  any  opposition  is  made,  imme- 
diately murdered.  Such  few  Europeans  as  had 
remained  beyond  the  intrenchment,  were  caught 
and  put  to  death.' 

The  native  authority  just  referred  to  states 
(although  the  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Mr 
Shepherd),  that  on  the  9th  of  June  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  sent  a  message  to  Nena  Sahib,  demand- 
ing why  he  had  thus  turned  against  the  English, 
who  had  hitherto  been  treated  by  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit ;  and  why  he  was  causing  the  death  of  inno- 
cent women  and  children — ^to  which  the  Nena 
gave  no  other  reply  than  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 

One  day  was  so  much  like  another,  after  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  siege,  that  the  various 
narrators  make  little  attempt  to  record  the  parti- 
cular events  of  each.  Every  day  brought  its 
miseries,  until  the  cup  nearly  overflowed.  The 
food  was  lessening ;  the  water  was  difficult  to 
obtain  ;  strength  vras  sinking ;  lives  were  being 
rapidly  lost ;  the  miscreant  rebels  were  accumulat- 
ing in  greater  and  greater  number  outside  the 
intrenchment;  the  two  buildings  were  becoming 


every  day  more  and  more  riddled  with  shot ;  the 
wounded  had  their  wretchedness  increased  by  the 
absence  of  almost  everything  needM  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick ;  the  hearts  of  the  men  were 
wrung  with  anguish  at  seeing  the  sn£feringg  bone 
by  the  women  ;  and  the  women  found  their  reso- 
lution and  patience  terribly  shaken  when  they  saw 
their  innocent  little  ones  dying  from  disease  and 
want 

A  scene  was  presented  on  the  13th  that  filled 
every  one  with  horror.  The  officers  and  their 
families  had  hitherto  lived  chiefly  in  tents,  within 
tho  intrenchment;  but  the  rebels  now  began  to 
fire  red-hot  shot,  wliich  not  only  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  tents,  but  ignited  the  thatch-roof  of 
one  of  the  two  hospitals.  This  building  contained 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  common  soldisi^ 
and  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  flames  spread  m 
rapidly,  and  the  dire  confusion  among  the  wretdied 
creatures  was  such,  that  forty  of  the  lidpta 
invalids  were  burned  to  death  before  aid  could 
reach  them.  Tho  rebels  appeared  to  have  calcu- 
lated on  all  the  men  within  the  intrenchment 
rushing  to  save  the  victims  from  the  flamei^ 
leaving  the  besiegers  to  enter  with  musket  and 
sword  ;  and  so  threatening  was  the  attack,  so  dose 
tho  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Eoropesoi 
were  forced  to  remain  watchful  at  their  fitil 
earthen  defence-work,  despite  their  wish  to  resoie 
tho  shrieking  sufferers  in  the  hospital.  Nearly  all 
the  medicines  and  the  surgical  instruments  were 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  by  the  fire,  affi>rdiiiK 
a  hopeless  prospect  to  those  who  might  afte^ 
wards  fall  ill  or  be  wounded.  The  rebels  by  this 
time  amounted  to  four  thousand  in  number,  and 
their  attacks  increased  in  frequency  and  doss- 
ness ;  but  the  besieged  had  not  yielded  an  ioA ; 
every  man  within  the  intrenchment^  a  few  onlj 
excepted,  was  intrusted  with  five  or  six  masksd^ 
all  of  which  were  kept  ready  loaded,  to  pour  a 
fire  into  any  insurgents  who  advanced  within 
musket«hot  Bayonets  and  swords  were  alio 
ready  at  hand,  for  those  who  could  use  thena. 
The  condition  of  every  one  was  rendered  men 
deplorable  than  before  by  this  day's  calamity; 
the  fire  had  wrought  such  mischief  that  many 
of  the  men,  who  had  until  then  occasional^ 
sheltered  themselves  under  a  roof  for  a  few  hoiin 
at  a  time,  were  now  forced  to  remain  permaoeDtfy 
in  tbc  open  air,  exposed  to  a  fierce  Indian  sun  at  s 
date  only  one  week  before  the  sunmier  solstka 
That  many  were  struck  down  by  coup  de  mkU  at 
such  a  time  may  wdl  be  conceived.  The  poor 
ladies,  too,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers^  were 
rendered  more  desolate  and  comfortless  than  ever, 
by  the  destruction  of  much  of  thdr  dothiog 
during  the  fire,  as  well  as  of  many  little  domestic 
comforts  which  they  had  contrived  to  bring  wilh 
them  in  their  hurried  flight  from  their  bomoa  in 
the  city  or  the  cantonment 

What  transpired  outside  the  intrenchment,  none 
of  the  captives  knew;  and  even  at  later  times 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  truth.    The 
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»  dirooider  already  referred  to  speaks  of 
deeds  of  cruelty,  bat  without  affording 
I  of  Torification.  On  one  day,  he  says,  a 
r  vas  seen  approaching  fi*om  the  west  in  a 
ge;  the  husband  was  at  once  killed;  the 
t,  *  one  lady  and  one  grown-up  young  lady 
iree  children/  were  brought  before  the  Nena, 
>idered  them  to  be  instantly  put  to  death, 
lady  begged  the  Nena  to  spare  her  life ;  but 
disgraceful  man  would  not  in  any  way 
en  to  her,  and  took  them  all  into  the  plain, 
at  time  the  sun  was  very  hot^  and  the  lady 
^The  sun  is  very  hot,  take  me  into  the 
;"  but  no  one  listened.  On  four  sides  the 
en  were  catching  hold  of  their  mother^s  gown 
lying :  *^  Mamma,  come  to  the  bungalow  and 
le  some  bread  and  water."  At  length,  having 
ied  hand  to  hand,  and  made  to  stand  up  on 
ain,  they  were  shot  down  by  pistol-bullets.' 
itory,  touching  amid  all  its  quaintness  of 
,  was  probably  quite  true  in  its  main  features. 
ter  lady,  whom  he  calls  the  wife  of  Mukan 
merchant^  and  who  had  been  hiding  for 
r  five  days  in  the  garden  of  her  bungalow, 
out  one  evening,  and  was  discovered.  She 
hrough  fear  changed  her  appearance  by 
g  on  an  Hindustani  bodice,  and  folding  a 
around  her  head.  She  was  taken  before  the 
who  ordered  her  to  be  killed.  The  writer 
s  journal  having  gone  in  person,  saw  the 
of  that  lady  cut  off,  and  presented  as  a 
[gift  of  royalty).'  There  can  be  no  question 
iie  vicinity  of  Cawnpore  was  at  that  time  in 
itfiil  state.  Not  only  were  mutinous  sepoys 
lowars  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the 
ighees,'  whom  they  had  so  lately  served,  and 
'salt'  they  had  eaten;  but  many  of  the 
ious  petty  rajahs  and  chieftains  took  advant- 
f  the  anarchy  to  become  leaders  on  their 
special  account ;  plunderers  and  released 
.ers  were  displaying  all  their  ferocious  reck- 
m;  while  timid,  sneaking  villagers,  too 
dly  to  be  openly  aggressive,  were  in  many 
oes  quite  willing  to  look  complacently  at 
of  savage  brutality,  if  those  deeds  might 
a  little  lod^  or  plunder,  as  their  share, 
quently,  when  any  Enghsh  refugees  from 
towns  passed  that  way,  their  chance  of  safety 
mall  indeed. 

ore  tracing  the  course  of  events  in  the 
idiment  during  the  third  week  in  June,  we 
advert  to  another  calamity.  The  griefs  and 
ingB  endured  by  the  English  soldiers  and 
nts  at  Cawnpore  did  not  fill  up  the  measure 
na  Sahib*8  iniquity.  Another  stain  rests  on 
ime  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  an  unfor- 
9  body  of  fugitives  from  Futteghur.  It  is 
naode  in  the  great  Cawnpore  tragedy ;  and 
be  narrated  in  tins  place,  in  connection  with 
rents  of  the  month. 

tteghur,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
18  situated  higher  up  the  Ganges  than  Cawn- 
near  Formckabad.    Practically,  it  is  not  so 


much  a  distinct  town,  as  the  military  station  or 
cantonment  for  the  place  last  named.  Furruckabad 
itself  is  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants; 
handsome,  cleaner,  and  more  healthy  than  most 
Indian  cities,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trading 
and  banking  business,  and  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  r^ion.  It  has  no  other 
fortifications  than  a  sort  of  mud-fort  connected 
with  the  native  nawab's  residence.  When  this 
nawab  became,  like  many  others,  a  stipendiary  of 
the  modem  rulers  of  India^  the  BritLsh  built  a 
mihtary  cantonment  at  Futteghur,  about  three 
miles  (hstant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  May,  Futteghur  contained  the 
loth  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  together 
with  a  few  other  native  troops.  Among  the  chief 
English  officers  stationed  there,  were  General 
Goldie,  Colonels  Smith  and  Tucker;  Majors  Robert- 
son, Phillot,  and  Munro ;  Captains  PhiUimore  and 
Vibert;  Lieutenants  Simpson,  Swettenham,  and 
Fitzgerald ;  and  Ensigns  Henderson  and  Eckford. 
The  troops  displayed  much  insubordination  as  the 
month  closed ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June  the  symptoms 
were  so  threatening,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  arrange  for  sending  off  the  women  and  children 
for  safety  to  Cawnpore— in  ignorance  that  the 
Europeans  in  that  city  were  in  a  still  more  perilous 
state.  Boats  had  already  been  procured,  and  held 
in  readiness  for  any  such  exigency.  On  the  next 
day  the  10th  infantry  exhibited  such  ominous 
signs  of  mutiny,  that  a  large  party  of  the  English 
at  once  took  to  their  boats.  After  a  short  voyage, 
finding  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
likely  to  be  troublesome,  the  fugitives  resolved 
on  separating  themselves  into  two  parties ;  one, 
headed  by  Mr  Probyn,  the  Company's  collector, 
and  consisting  of  about  forty  persons,  sought 
refuge  with  a  friendly  zemindar  named  Herden 
Buksh,  living  about  twelve  miles  from  Futteghur, 
on  the  Oude  side  of  the  river ;  while  the  other 
party  proceeded  on  the  voyage  down  the  Ganges 
to  Cawnpore.  This  last-named  party  amounted 
to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
nearly  all  non-combatants  ;  missionaries,  mer- 
chants, indigo  planters,  estate  stewards,  agents, 
collectors,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  schoolmasters,  post 
and  ddk  agents-— such  were  the  male  members 
of  this  hapless  band  of  fugitives ;  most  of  them 
had  wives ;  and  the  children  far  exceeded  the 
adults  in  number.  It  is  pitiable,  knowing  as 
we  now  know  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
them,  to  read  such  entries  as  the  following,  in  a 
list  of  the  occupants  of  the  boats — *Mr  and  Mrs 
Elliott  and  five  children ;'  *Mr  and  Mrs  Macklin 
and  eight  children;*  'Mr  and  Mrs  Palmer  and 
nine  children.' 

So  few  peraons  survived  from  Futteghur,  that 
it  is  not  certain  at  what  places  and  on  what  days 
they  separated  into  parties ;  nor  how  many  lives 
were  lost  on  the  way ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
while  some  pursued  their  way  down  the  Ganges 
without  much  interruption  until  they  reached 
Bithoor,  others  went  back  to  Futteghur.     This 
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retrograde  movement  was  due  to  two  causes  ;  for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  officers  trusted  to  a 
report  that  the  sepoys  had  returned  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty ;  Ucrden  Buksh,  on  the  other,  was 
threatened  by  the  Oude  mutineers  if  he  harboured 
any  of  the  English.  We  will  follow  the  fortunes 
of  this  second  party.  From  about  the  12th  to 
the  18th  of  June  there  was  a  lull  in  the  station ; 
but  on  the  last-named  day  the  10th  infantry 
broke  out  in  earnest,  and  being  joined  by  the 
mutinous  4lBt  from  the  other  side  of  the  Qanges, 
seized  the  treasure  and  threatened  the  officers. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  Europeans  now 
in  the  place ;  and  as  the  river  was  at  the  time 
too  low  to  render  a  boat-voyage  to  Gawnpore 
safe,  it  was  resolved  to  defend  a  post  or  fort 
at  Futteghur,  and  there  remain  tUl  succour 
arrived.  Out  of  the  hundred  there  were  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  fighting-men,  so  numerous 
were  the  women  and  children ;  nevertheless, 
Colonel  Smith,  of  the  10th,  organised  the  whole, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst.  He  had  a  fair  store 
both  of  ammunition  and  of  food  within  the 
fort.  Until  the  4th  of  July  they  maintained 
a  manly  struggle  against  the  mutineers,  hold- 
ing their  fort  until  they  could  hold  it  no  longer. 
Colonel  Tucker  and  one  of  the  civil  officers 
were  shot  in  the  head  while  acting  as  artiUery- 
men ;  General  Goldie  was  slightly  wounded,  as 
was  likewise  one  of  his  daughters;  and  many 
other  casualties  occurred.  The  besieged  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  a  covered-way  to  protect 
their  servants,  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  and  fro 
with  the  meals  for  the  ladies  and  children,  who 
were  collected  in  a  room  or  godown  overlooked  by 
a  two-storied  house  held  by  the  insurgents.  Then 
commenced  a  voyage  full  of  miseries,  in  boats  that 
contained  all  the  Europeans  still  remaining  at  that 
spot.  First  the  rebels  fired  on  the  boats  as  they 
rowed  along  ;  then  one  of  the  boats  ran  aground ; 
then  a  boatful  of  rebels  approached,  and  the 
ladies  in  the  stranded  boat  jumped  overboard  to 
avoid  capture.  Death  by  bullets,  death  by 
drowning,  took  place  every  hour;  and  the  fugi- 
tives were  thrown  into  such  dire  confusion  that 
none  could  help  the  rest.  Some  crept  on  shore, 
and  wandered  about  the  fields  to  escape  detection ; 
others  found  shelter  under  friendly  roofs;  one 
boat-load  succeeded  in  prosecuting  their  voyage 
down  to  Cawnpore,  or  rather  Bithoor. 

There  were  thus  two  sets  of  Futteghur  fugitives; 
one  that  reached  the  clutches  of  the  Nena  towards 
the  middle  of  June ;  the  other,  much  smaller,  that 
was  spared  that  fate  until  the  middle  of  July.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  both,  however ;  so 
sweeping  the  death-stroke  hurled  against  them  by 
Nena  Sahib,  that  the  details  of  their  fate  have  been 
but  imi>crfectly  recorded.  Towards  the  close  of 
June,  Mr  Court  and  Colonel  Neill,  at  Allahabad, 
received  information  touching  tlie  events  at 
Cawnpore  from  a  native  named  Nerput,  an  opium 
gomasha  or  agent  at  the  last-named  city  ;  he  gave 
them  or  sent  them  a  narrative  written  in  Persian, 


portions  of  which  were  afterwards  translated  and 
published  among  the  official  papers.  Nerput  was 
one  of  the  few  who  wrote  concerning  the  arrival 
of  the  first  party  of  Futteghur  fugitives  at  Cawn- 
pore. Under  the  date  of  June  the  ISth  he  said : 
^  Report  that  Europeans  were  coming  in  boats  to 
relieve  Gawnpore ;  and  two  companies  sent  west- 
ward to  make  inquiries.  They  found  that  a  hun-- 
dred  and  twenty-six  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  in  boats,  sick.'  Another  narrative  of  the 
Futteghur  calainity  simply  states,  that  when  the 
unhappy  fugitives  arrived  at  the  port  of  the  Ganges 
opposite  Bithoor,  Nena  Sahib  'stopped  their  boal% 
brought  the  fugitives  on  shore,  and  shot  every 
one.  He  then  tied  their  bodies  together,  and 
threw  them  into  the  river.'  A  native  resident  at 
Cavmpore^  who  was  examined  a  few  weeks  afli^ 
wards  by  Colonel  Neill  concerning  his  knowledge 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rajah,  and 
of  the  sufierings  borne  by  the  English,  gave  an 
account  of  the  Futteghur  catastrophe  correq>onding 
nearly  with  those  derived  from  other  qnartefiL 
He  states  that  on  the  12th  of  June,  just  as  tfat 
customary  daily  cannonading  of  the  intrendiment 
was  about  to  recommence,  a  report  came  in  that 
Europeans  were  approaching  fh>m  the  west 
Inmiediately  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  two  compaoM 
of  infantry  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  (probably  to 
the  vicinity  of  Bithoor).  There  were  found  thret 
boats,  containing  about  a  hundred  and  fhirfy 
men,  women,  and  children.  'The  troopen  seind 
them  all  and  took  them  to  the  Nena,  who  ordertd 
that  they  should  all  be  killed;  and  sundry  Bam- 
poorie  troopers  of  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Sd 
Cavalry,  whom  the  Nena  kept  with  him  for  tht 
express  purpose,  killed  them  all.  Among  tfaem 
was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  some  geoenL 
She  addreffied  herself  much  to  the  Nena,  and 
said:  ''No  king  ever  committed  such  oppressim 
as  you  have,  and  in  no  religion  is  there  any  cider 
to  kill  women  and  children.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  you.  Be  well  assured  that 
by  this  slaughter  the  English  will  not  beoome 
less ;  whoever  may  remain  will  have  an  eye  upon 
you."  But  the  Nena  paid  no  attention,  and  shewed 
her  no  mercy;  he  ordered  that  she  should  be 
killed,  and  that  they  should  fill  her  hands  with 
powder  and  kill  her  by  the  explosion.' 

The  fate  of  the  second  party  of  fhgitivee  fhim 
Futteghur  will  be  noticed  presently.  We  must 
return  now  to  the  unfortunate  occupants  of  the 
intrenchment  at  Cawnpore. 

When  three  weeks  of  the  month  of  June  had 
transpired,  the  rebels,  joined  by  a  number  of 
ruffians  who  had  crossed  over  tiie  Ganges  from 
Oude,  made  a  more  determined  effort  than  ever 
to  capture  the  intrenchment ;  they  had  made  tfat 
subadar-major  of  the  1st  N.  I.  a  sort  of  genenl 
over  them ;  and  he  swore  to  vanquish  the  weak- 
ened garrison,  or  die  in  the  attempt  They  bronglit 
large  bales  of  cotton,  which  they  rolled  along  the 
ground,  and  approached  in  a  crouching  poeitioa 
under  cover  of  these  bales,  firing  their  mnskeii  it 
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iter?als.  About  a  hundred  sepoys  thus  advanced 
rithin  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  mtrench- 
lent^  backed  up  by  a  strong  body,  who  seemed 
eot  on  storming  the  position.  In  this,  as  in  every 
»nner  attempt^  they  failed;  their  leader  was 
mck  down,  nearly  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
inmded  by  a  fire  of  grape-shot^  and  the  rest 
riven  back  to  their  former  distance.  At  the  very 
one  time,  contests  were  maintained  on  all  sid^ 
*  the  enclosure ;  for  what  with  musketeers  in  the 
afinished  barracks,  guns  and  mortars  in  four 
fferent  directions,  and  rifle-pits  approached  under 
fnr  of  ngzags,  the  rebels  maintained  a  tremen- 
HIS  fire  upon  the  besi^ed.  Wheeler^s  guns,  under 
gallant  young  oflicer,  St  George  Ashe,  were 
anned  at  all  hours,  loaded  and  fired  with  great 
doknets  and  precision,  and  pointed  in  such 
reetions  as  might  produce  most  mischief  among 
a  coemy.  But  the  contest  was  unequal  in  this 
in  most  other  particulars ;  one  gun  after 
Krther  was  disabled  by  the  more  powerful  artil- 
rj  of  the  insurgents— until  the  eight  were 
daced  to  six,  then  to  four,  Uireo,  and  at  last  two. 
I  the  forlorn  garrison  became  weaker  and 
nker,  so  did  the  heroic  men  redouble  their 
icrtions  in  defence.  One  day  a  shot  from  the 
temy  blew  up  an  ammunition-wagon  within  the 
trenchment ;  and  then  it  became  a  question  of 
rrible  import  how  to  prevent  the  other  wagons 
son  being  ignited.  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  a 
mg  officer  of  the  once  trusted  but  now  disloyal 
Id,  ran  forward,  laid  himself  down  under  the 
igons,  picked  up  and  threw  aside  the  burning 
igments,  and  covered  the  flaming  portions  with 
indfiils  of  earth — all  the  while  subject  to  a  fearful 
Doonading  from  a  battery  of  six  guns,  aimed 
irposely  by  the  enemy  at  that  spot !  Two  soldiers 
n  to  him,  with  two  buckets  of  water;  and  all 
tree  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  other  ammunition- 
agons  from  peril,  and  in  returning  from  the 
ngerouB  spot  in  safety. 

Unspeakable  must  have  been  the  misery  of 
MMW  nine  hundred  persons — or  rather,  nine 
ndred  woMly  diminished  by  deaths— after 
venty  days  of  this  besieging.  The  hospitals  were 
»  thoroughly  riddled  with  shot,  and  so  much 
ijured  by  the  fire,  as  to  afibrd  little  or  no  shelter ; 
Bd  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  non-combatants 
Mnained  in  them  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the 
soTching  glare  of  the  sun  outside.  Some  made 
oks  for  themselves  behind  the  earthen  parapet 
lat  bounded  the  intrenchment ;  these  holes 
^cra  covered  with  boxes,  cots,  &c.,  and  whole 
imilies  of  wretched  beings  resided  in  them — 
lore  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bushmen  of  Africa, 
laa  of  Christian  civilised  people.  Apoplexy 
Imck  down  many  in  these  fearfhlly  heated 
bodei.  At  nighty  all  the  men  had  to  mount 
lard  and  keep  watch  in  turn;  and  the  women' 
Dd  children,  to  be  near  their  male  protectors  in 
M  hour  of  trouble,  slept  near  them  behind  the 
uapet— or  rather  they  tried  to  sleep ;  but  the 
omb^riieOa  vomited  forth  firom   three  mortars 


employed  by  the  enemy,  kept  the  terrified  people 
in  an  agony  that  'murdered  sleep  ;'  and  thus  the 
existence  of  the  women  and  children  was  spent  in 
perpetual  fear.  The  soldiers  had  their  food  pre- 
pared by  the  few  remaining  cooks ;  but  all  the  rest 
shifted  for  themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could ; 
and  it  was  often  difficult,  for  those  who  received 
their  scanty  rations  of  rice  and  grain,  to  provide 
a  mouthful  of  cooked  victuals  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  Money  would  hardly,  one  would 
suppose,  be  thought  of  at  such  a  time  and  place ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  richer  bought  with  money 
the  services  of  the  poorer,  at  a  rupee  or  two  per 
meal,  for  cooking.  The  innumerable  troubles  and 
distresses  felt  by  all  were  deepened  at  the  sight  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  to  whom  it  was  now  utterly 
impossible  to  render  proper  assistance.  The  stench, 
too,  from  the  dead  bodies  of  horses  and  other 
animals  that  had  been  shot  in  the  enclosure  and 
could  not  be  removed,  added  to  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  place.  Oppressed  as  they  were  with  heat, 
the  English  nevertheless  dreaded  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains ;  for  one  single  day  of  Indian  rain  would 
have  converted  the  earthen  abodes  of  the  poor 
people  into  pools  of  water,  deluged  the  shot-riddled 
buildings,  and  rendered  the  muskets  useless. 
Nothing  can  better  denote  the  extraordinary  scene 
of  ruin  and  devastation  which  the  interior  of  the 
intrenchment  must  have  presented,  than  the 
descriptions  given  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by 
English  officers  concerned  in  the  recovery  of 
Cawnpore.  Or  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  those  descriptions,  by  relating  only  to  the 
intrenchment  when  deserted,  necessarily  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality  as  presented  when  many 
hundreds  of  suffering  persons  were  residing  there 
day  after  day.  One  officer  wrote:  *We  are 
encamped  close  to  poor  old  Whceler^s  miserable 
intrenchment  Of  all  the  wonders  which  have 
passed  before  us  since  this  outbreak  commenced, 
the  most  wonderful  is  that  this  ruinous  intrench- 
ment should  have  held  that  horde  of  blood-thirsty 
ruffians  ofif  so  long.  This  is  a  strong  statement ; 
but  none  who  have  visited  it  can  call  it  too 
strong.'  Another  said :  '  I  have  had  a  look  at  the 
barracks  in  which  the  unfortunate  people  were 
intrenched.  They  consist  of  a  couple  of  oblong 
buildings ;  in  one  of  them,  the  roof  is  completely 
fallen  in  ;  and  both  are  battered  with  round  shot. 
The  verandahs  as  well  as  tlie  walls  have  been 
torn  up  by  the  shot ;  and  round  the  buildings  are 
some  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  breast-works. 
The  ground  inside  and  out  is  strewed  witli  broken 
bottles,  old  shoes,  and  quantities  of  books  and 
other  documents  and  letters.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sight ;  and  the  suffering  must  have  l)ecn  more 
than  humanity  could  bear.'  A  third  officer  corro- 
borated this  general  description,  but  mentioned 
one  or  two  additional  particulars :  *  These  build- 
ings formed  what  was  called  the  European  Cavalry 
Hospital.  Right  well  and  heroically  must  it 
have*  been  defended.  The  walls  are  riddled  with 
cannon-shot  like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.     The 
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doors,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
points  against  which  the  Nena^s  fire  was  directed, 
are  breached  and  knocked  into  large  shapeless 
openings.  Of  the  verandahs,  which  surrounded 
both  buildings,  only  a  few  splintered  rafters 
remain,  and  at  some  of  the  angles  the  walls  are 
knocked  entirely  away,  and  large  chasms  gape 
blackly  at  you.  Many  of  the  enemy's  cannon-shot 
have  gone  through  and  tlirough  the  buildings; 
portions  of  the  interior  walls  and  roof  have  fkllen  ; 
and  here  and  there  are  blood-stains  on  wall  and 
floor.  Never  did  I  yet  see  a  place  so  terribly 
battered.* 

As  a  sad  story  is  often  most  touchingly  told  in 
the  fewest  words,  we  may  here  advert  to  the 
contents  of  two  scraps  of  paper,  shewing  how  the 
members  of  a  family  were  cut  ofi*  one  by  one 
during  these  days  of  misery.  When  Cawnpore 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  by  a  train 
of  operations  hereafter  to  be  described,  there  were 
found  among  other  wrecks  two  small  pieces  of 
paper,  covered  with  blood,  and  containing  a  few 
words  in  pencil ;  they  appeared  to  have  been 
written  by  two  persons^  both  females.  One  gave 
a  brief  and  confused  narrative  of  some  of  the 
events  in  the  intrenchment;  while  the  other  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  record  of  the  dates  on  which 
members  of  the  writer's  family  were  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  death.*  The  dates  were  irregular, 
and  extended  into  July ;  but  every  lino  told,  in 
its  simplicity,  how  agonising  must  have  been  the 
position  of  one  who  had  to  record  such  things  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  her.  The  contents  of  the 
two  pieces  of  paper  were  printed  in  a  Calcutta 
journal;  and  when  the  mournful  tale  reached 
Scotland,  it  was  at  once  concluded,  almost  as  a 
certainty,  from  the  Christian  names  mentioned, 
that  the  sufferers  were  all  members  of  a  family  of 
Lindsays,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Cawnpore. 
The  writers  of  the  two  notes  were  themselves 
numbered  with  the  dead  before  the  gloomy  tragedy 
was  ended. 

All  these  evidences  render  only  too  plain  to  us 
the  deplorable  position  of  the  Europeans,  after 
eighteen  days  of  siege,  and  thiiiy-three  of  enforced 
residence  in  the  intrenchment.  When  duly  con- 
sidered, who  can  wonder  that  the  beleaguered 
garrison  pondered  on  two  possible  contingencies — 
a  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  a  daring  sally,  or  a  release 
by  parley?  If  the  officers  could  have  known 
the  treachery  which  was  about  to  be  practised  on 
them,  they  would  probably  have  attempted  the 
former ;  but  they  could  receive  no  intelligence  or 
warning,  and  they  did  not  like  to  quit  their  wives 
and  children  at  such  a  perilous  time,  in  uncertainty 
of  their  chances  of  success. 

Their  first  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Cawnpore  was  obtained  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Among  the  commercial  firms  in  the  city  was  that 

•  •  MAmma  died,  July  18/  « AUce  died,  July  9/  « George  died, 
June  87.'  *  Entered  the  barracks,  May  Si.'  *  Cavalry  left,  June  ft.' 
*  First  shot  fired,  June  6.'  *  Uncle  Willy  died.  June  18/  '  Aunt 
Lilly,  June  17.' 


of  Greenway  Brothers,  of  which  the  members 
and  the  fomily  had  hastily  left  Cawnpore  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  troubles,  and  taken  refuge  at 
Nujjubgnrh,  a  village  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
They  were  discovered  by  Nena  Sahib,  however, 
and  only  saved  from  death  by  promising  a  ransom 
of  a  lac  of  rupees.  Mrs  Greenway,  a  very  aged 
lady,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  a  numba 
of  the  sufierers,  was  sent  by  this  treacheroos 
villain  with  a  message  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at 
the  intrenchment,  intended  to  mask  a  nefarious 
and  bloody  scheme.  The  message  was  to  tfaii 
effect — ^that  the  general  and  all  his  people  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Allahabad  unmolested, 
on  condition  that  he  abandoned  Cawnpore,  the 
intrenchment,  the  public  treasure,  the  guns,  and 
the  ammunition.  This  message  was  delivered 
on  the  24th  of  June ;  but  whether  in  oonsequenoe 
of  Mr  Shepherd's  adventure  on  that  same  day, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
On  the  next  day  an  interview  took  place,  outside 
the  intrenchment^  between  Sir  Hugh  and  an  agent 
of  Nena  named  Azimoollah  (probably  the  same 
who  had  visited  London  two  years  before),  who 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  leading  mnti- 
neers.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  with  a  few 
modifications ;  and  Nena  Sahib  gave  his  signature^ 
his  seal,  and  his  oath  to  a  contract  binding  him 
to  provide  the  Europeans  with  boats  and  a  safb 
escort  to  Allahabad. 

Such  was  the  account  given  by  Mr  Shepherd 
of  a  transaction  narrated  somewhat  differently  by 
other  persons ;  but  before  noticing  certain  anoma- 
lies in  this  matter,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  of  an 
occurrence  in  which  that  gentleman  was  nnques- 
tionably  the  best  judge  of  the  facts.  When  the 
24th  of  June  arrived,  Mr  Shepherd  adopted  a 
course  which  led  to  his  own  preservation,  and 
enabled  him  to  write  his  brief  but  moomlkd 
narrative.  The  besieged  civilians,  not  being 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  further 
than  might  be  consistent  with  their  own  safety, 
naturally  thought  with  yearning  hearts  of  their 
former  abodes  in  the  city,  and  compared  those 
abodes  with  the  present  deep  misery  and  priva- 
tion. Wheeler  would  gladly  have  idlowed  them 
to  return  to  Cawnpore ;  but  could  they  cross  the 
intervening  ground  in  safety,  or  would  th^ 
find  safety  in  the  city  itself?  To  ascertain 
these  points,  was  a  project  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Shepherd,  who — as  a  commis- 
sariat officer  in  a  place  where  scarcely  any  com- 
missariat services  could  be  rendered— occupied  a 
position  somewhat  midway  between  the  nilitaiy 
and  the  civil.  He  had  a  large  family  within  the 
intrenchment,  comprising  his  wife,  daughter, 
brother,  sister,  three  nieces,  and  two  other  rela- 
tives ;  an  infant  daughter  had  been  killed  by  a 
musket-shot  a  few  days  earlier.  Mr  Shepherd's 
mission  was — to  make  his  way  to  the  dtj;  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  public  afiairs  there ;  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  influential  persons  who 
were  not  friendly  to  the  mutineers ;  and  to  fpend 
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or  promise  a  lac  of  rupees  in  any  way  that 
might  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  siege.  The 
arraogement  made  "with  Sir  Hugh  was,  that 
if  Mr  Shepherd  succeeded  in  returning  to  the 
intrenchment  with  any  usefhl  information,  he 
Aoold  be  allowed  to  go  with  his  family  to 
Giwnpore.  He  started ;  but  he  never  returned, 
and  never  again  saw  those  hapless  beings  whose 
veUare  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  solicitude. 
He  dii^gaiscd  himself  as  a  native  cook,  left  the 
iBtreuchment,  passed  near  the  new  barracks,  and 
nn  on  towards  Gawnpore;  but  he  was  speedily 
teried  and  captured,  and  carried  before  Nena 
Sdiib.  Two  native  women-servants  had  shortly 
Wfore  escaped  from  the  intrenchment  to  the  city, 
nd  had  reported  that  the  garrison  was  starving ; 
tlie  new  captive,  designedly,  gave  a  very  different 
aoooont ;  and  as  the  Nena  did  not  know  which  to 
Mieve,  he*  imprisoned  all  three.  Mr  Shepherd 
nmained  in  prison,  suffering  great  hardships,  from 
the  24th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  July,  as  we  shall 
IRwntljsee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts 
rfthe  convention  between  the  besiegers  and  the 
Megedy  the  Nena  and  the  general.  According  to 
Mr  Shepherd,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Nena  sent 
smflsage  by  Mrs  Greenway  on  the  24th;  and 
Sr  Hugh  had  an  interview  with  one  of  Nena*s 
agents  on  the  25th.  An  ayah,  or  native  nurse, 
liowever,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mrs 
Oreenway,  and  who  afterwards  gave  a  narrative 
in  evidence  before  some  English  officers  at 
Giwnpore,  said  that  the  message  was  taken,  not 
lij  Mrs  Greenway,  but  by  a  Mrs  Jacobi.  She 
proceeded  to  aver  that  Nena  Sahib  himself  went 
to  the  intrenchment ;  and  then  she  gave  a  curious 
aooomt  of  the  interview,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it^  is  quite  consistent  with  tlic  relative  characters 
and  positions  of  the  two  leaders.  According  to 
fcer  narrative :  '  The  Nena  said :  "  Take  away  all 
flie  women  and  children  to  Allahabad;  and  if 
Toor  men  want  to  fight,  come  back  and  do  so :  we 
vin  keep  faith  with  you."  General  Wheeler  said : 
*Toa  take  your  solemn  oath,  according  to  your 
ciatom ;  and  I  will  take  an  oath  ou  my  Bible,  and 
viQ  leave  the  intrenchment."  The  Nena  said : 
"Onr  oath  is,  that  whoever  we  take  by  the  hand, 
and  ho  relies  on  us,  we  never  deceive ;  if  we  do, 
Ood  will  judge  and  punish  us."  The  general  said : 
''If  you  intend  to  deceive  me,  kill  mo  at  once :  I 
IttTe  no  arms."  The  Nena  replied :  "  I  will  not 
deceive  you ;  rely  on  us.  I  will  supply  you  with 
food,  and  convey  you  to  Allahabad.*'  On  this  the 
Snend  went  inside  the  intrenchment,  and  con- 
nlted  with  the  soldiers.  They  said :  "  There 's  no 
i^diince  to  be  placed  on  natives ;  they  will  deceive 
JWL*  A  few  said ;  "  Trust  them ;  it  is  better  to 
do  10.**  On  this  the  general  returned,  and  said : 
*I  agree  to  your  terms ;  see  us  away  as  far  as 
Fottdipoor,  thence  we  can  get  easily  to  Allahabad.** 
The  reply  wan:  "No ;  I  will  see  you  all  safe  to 


That  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  mortally  wounded 


before  his  unfortunate  companions  left  the 
intrenchment  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  safety, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  but  the  date  of 
his  death  is  not  clearly  known  ;  nor  do  the 
narrators  agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  convention  was  signed.  But  on  the 
main  point  all  evidence  coincides — ^that  a  safe 
retirement  to  Allahabad  was  guaranteed.  How 
villainously  that  guarantee  was  disregarded,  Ave 
shall  now  see. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  those  who 
remained  of  the  nine  hundred  took  their  departure 
from  the  intrenchment  where  they  had  bomo  so 
many  miseries.  Collateral  facts  lead  to  a  con- 
jecture that  the  sepoys,  belonging  to  the  native 
regiments  that  had  mutinied,  had  become  wearied 
with  their  three-weeks'  detention  outside  the 
intrenchment,  and  wished  to  start  off  to  a  scene 
of  more  stirring  incidents  at  Delhi.  This  would 
not  have  suited  the  Nena*s  views ;  he  wanted  their 
aid  to  grasp  the  remainder  of  the  Company's 
treasure  and  ammunition  at  Cawnpore ;  and 
hence  he  formed  the  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Europeans  and  obtaining  their  wealth  without 
any  more  fighting.  Cannonading  ceased  on  both 
sides  from  the  evening  of  the  24th ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  27th  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  fit  out  the  boat-expedition.  But  under 
what  miserable  circumstances  was  this  done !  The 
unburied  bodies  of  relations  and  friends  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
more  fit  to  die  than  to  be  removed ;  the  women 
and  children  had  become  haggard  and  weak  by 
almost  every  kind  of  suffering ;  the  clothes  of  all 
had  become  rent  and  blood-stained  by  many  a 
terrible  exigency ;  and  misgivings  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  remembered  that  the  same 
Nena  Sahib,  at  whoso  mercy  they  were  now 
placed,  was  the  man  who  had  proved  a  traitor 
three  weeks  before.  Twenty  boats  were  provided, 
each  with  an  awning.  The  English  were  forced 
to  give  up  the  three  or  four  lacs  of  rupees  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  intrenchment.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  Nena  sent 
a  number  of  elephants,  carts,  and  doolies,  to 
convey  the  women,  children,  sick,  and  wounded, 
to  the  river-side,  a  distance  of  about  a  milo 
and  a  half:  the  hale  men  proceeding  on  foot — 
if  hale  they  can  be  called,  who  were  worn  down 
with  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  heat,  grief  for  the 
dear  ones  who  had  fallen,  anxiety  for  those  who 
still  lived  to  bo  succoured  and  protected.  If 
Mr  Shepherd  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  number  who  took  their  departure  in  this 
mournful  procession  from  the  intrenchment  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  then  one  half  of  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  nine  hundred  must  have  fallen 
victims  to  three  weeks  of  privation  and  suffering. 
Those  who  first  reached  the  river  took  boat,  and 
proceeded  down-stream ;  but  the  later  comers  were 
long  detained  ;  and  while  they  were  still  embark- 
ing, or  preparing  to  embark,  they  were  startled  by 
the  report  of  a  masked  battery  of  three  guns. 
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The  dreadful  truth  now  became  evident ;  the 
execrable  rebel-chief,  in  disregard  of  all  oaths  and 
treaties,  had  given  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
hapless  Europeana  Some  of  the  boats  were  set 
on  fire,  and  volley  upon  volley  of  musketry  fired 
at  the  unfortunates — scores  of  whom  were  shot 
dead,  others  picked  off  while  endeavouring  to 
swim  away.  A  few  boats  were  hastily  rowed 
across  the  river ;  but  there  a  body  of  the  17th 
N.  I.,  just  arrived  from  Azimghur,  intercepted  all 
escape.  The  ruffians  on  both  banks  waded  into 
the  water,  seized  the  boats  within  reach,  and 
sabred  all  the  men  yet  remaining  aliye  in  them. 
The  women  were  spared  for  a  worse  fate ;  though 
many  of  them  wounded,  some  with  two  or  three 
bullets  each,  these  poor  creatures,  with  the 
children,  were  taken  ashore,  and  placed  in  a 
building  called  the  Bubadar  Kothee,  in  Nena 
Bahib's  camp. 

The  fortunes  of  two  separate  boat-parties  must 
be  traced.  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  gal- 
lant achievement  in  the  intrenchment,  has  placed 
upon  record  the  story  of  one  boat's  adventure, 
shewing  how  It  happened  that  he  was  among  the 
very  few  who  escaped  the  Cawnpore  tragedy. 
After  stating  that  nearly  all  the  boats  which 
attempted  to  descend  the  Ganges  were  either 
stopped  one  by  one,  or  the  persons  in  them  shot 
down  where  they  sat,  he  proceeds  thus:  '  We  had 
now  one  boat,  crowded  with  wounded,  and  having 
on  board  more  than  she  could  carry.  Two  guns 
followed  us  the  whole  of  that  day,  the  infantry 
firing  on  us  the  whole  of  that  night.  On  the 
second  day,  28th  June,  a  gun  was  seen  on  the 
Cawnpore  side,  which  opened  on  us  at  Nujjub- 
gurh,  the  infantry  still  following  us  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  boat  was  no 
longer  serviceable;  we  were  aground  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  move  her. 
Directly  any  of  us  got  into  the  water,  we  were 
fired  upon  by  thirty  or  forty  men  at  a  time. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  charge  and 
drive  them  away ;  and  fourteen  of  us  were  told 
off  to  do  what  wc  could.  Directly  we  got  on  shore 
the  insurgents  retired ;  but,  having  followed  them 
up  too  far,  we  were  cut  off  from  the  river,  and  had 
to  retire  ourselves,  as  we  were  being  surrounded. 
We  could  not  make  for  the  river ;  we  had  to  go 
down  parallel,  and  came  to  the  river  again  a  mile 
lower  down,  where  we  saw  a  large  force  of  men 
right  in  front  waiting  for  us,  and  another  lot  on 
the  opposite  bank,  should  we  attempt  to  cross  the 
river.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  by  the  force 
in  front,  was  a  temple.  We  fired  a  volley,  and 
made  for  the  temple,  in  which  we  took  shelter, 
having  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  From 
the  door  of  the  temple  we  fired  on  every  insurgent 
that  happened  to  shew  himself.  Finding  that  they 
could  do  nothing  against  us  whilst  we  remained 
inside,  they  heaped  wood  all  round  and  set  it  on 
fire.  When  we  could  no  longer  remain  inside  on 
account  of  the  smoke  and  heat,  we  threw  off  what 


clothes  we  had,  and,  each  taking  a  musket,  • 
through  the  fire.  Seven  of  us  out  of  the 
got  into  the  water;  but  before  we  had  gi 
two  poor  fellows  were  shot.  There  were  o 
of  us  left  now;  and  we  had  to  swim  wh 
insurgents  followed  us  along  both  banks, 
and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could.  After  ^ 
gone  three  miles  down  the  stream  [probabh 
ming  and  wading  by  turns],  one  of  our  pi 
artilleryman,  to  rest  himself,  began  swimn 
his  back,  «nd  not  knowing  in  what  direc 
was  swimming,  got  on  shore,  and  was 
When  we  had  got  down  about  six  miles 
from  both  sides  [of  the  river]  ceased ;  and  so< 
we  were  hailed  by  some  natives,  on  the  Ou 
who  asked  us  to  come  on  shore,  and  sai 
would  take  us  to  their  rajah,  who  was  1 
to  the  English.'  This  proved  to  be  th< 
for  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  Lieutenant  M< 
Thomson,  and  one  or  two  companions,  re 
in  security  and  comparative  comfort  thrc 
the  month  of  July,  until  an  opportunity  o* 
for  joining  an  English  force. 

Although  the  boat-adventure  just  narral 
full  of  painful  excitement,  ending  in  the  d 
nearly  all  the  persons  by  shooting  or  dr( 
— yet  there  is  one  still  to  be  noticed  more  i 
ing  in  its  character,  for  the  sufferers  were  r< 
for  a  worse  death.  The  name  of  Sir  Hugh  ^ 
is  connected  with  this  adventure  in  a  w 
easily  to  be  accounted  for;  Mr  Shephei 
Lieutenant  Delafosse  were  not  witnesses  of 
no  reliable  personal  narrative  is  obtainabl 
any  one  who  was  actually  present  when 
curred.  The  probability  is,  that  Sir  Hugh,  al 
wounded  in  the  intrenchment,  did  not  di 
the  boat-expedition  had  commenced,  and  t] 
same  boat  contained  his  daughter  and  his 
or  dead)  body.  At  ainyrate,  this  was  the  1 
world  could  hear  of  a  brave  old  soldier,  wh 
to  India  fifty-four  years  before ;  who  fougl 
Lord  Lake  before  Delhi  in  1804;  who  t 
active  part  in  the  Punjaub  war;  and  wl 
been  military  commander  of  the  Cawnpore 
from  1850  to  1857.  It  was  also  the  last 
heard  of  Brigadier  Jack,  who  command 
Cawnpore  cantonment ;  and  of  many  brav 
lish  officers,  from  colonels  down  to  ensigns, 
the  English  and  the  native  regiments. 

Whether  the  general  was  alive  or  dead, 
whomsoever  accompanied,  it  appears  certa 
a  large  party  rowed  many  miles  down  the  i 
One  account  states  that  Baboo  Rambu 
zemindar  of  Dowreea  Kheyra  near  Futt 
stopped  the  boats,  captured  the  persons  wl 
in  them,  and  sent  them  in  carts  as  pi 
back  to  Cawnpore.  The  names  of  Mr  R 
Thomas  Greenway,  Mr  Kirkpatrick,  Mr  Mac 
Captain  Mackenzie,  and  Dr  Harris,  wen 
tioned  in  connection  with  this  band  of  ur 
ates ;  but  accuracy  in  this  particular  is  nc 
insured.  The  narrative  given  by  Nujoor  Je 
the  native  afterwards  examined  by  English 
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It  Cawnpore,  was  different  in  many  points,  and 
nach  more  detailed.  He  stated  that  the  boat  in 
|B«itioD,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  got  upon 
kand-bank,  where  there  was  a  severe  encounter; 
lie  sepoys  not  only  ran  along  the  shore,  but  fol- 
owed  in  boats  shooting  at  the  victims  as  soon  as 
hey  got  within  musket-range,  and  receiving  many 
ilal  shots  in  return.  A  freshet  in  the  river 
tieased  the  boat,  and  the  voyage  recommenced, 
letnwhile,  the  probable  escape  of  this  party  being 
eported  to  Nena  Sahib,  he  ordered  three  com- 
•Dies  of  the  3d  Oude  infantry  to  pursue  the 
M^  and  effect  a  complete  capture.  The  boat 
fu  soon  after  taken,  and  all  the  occupants  seized 
I  prisoners.  'Th\sre  came  out  of  that  boat,' 
ad  Nujoor  Jewarrce,  'sixty  sahibs  (gentlemen), 
venty-five  memsahibs  (l^es),  and  four  children 
-ene  boy  and  three  half-grown  girls.'  His  story 
hn  proceeded  to  details  which,  if  correct,  shew 
kst  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  in  the  boat,  and  still 
liTt;  for  a  contest  ensued  between  Nena  and 
XM  of  the  soldiers  whether  or  not  the  old 
eaeral  should  be  put  to  death:  many  of  the 
ipoys  wishing  to  preserve  his  life. 
It  will  become  apparent  to  the  reader,  from  the 
store  of  the  above  details,  that  the  true  story  of 
It  boat-catastrophe  at  Cawnpore  will  probably 
Iter  be  ftdly  told.  All  that  we  positively  know 
,  that  one  portion  of  the  wretched  victims  met 
iflir  death  in  the  river,  by  muskets,  swords,  and 
lowning;  and  that  two  other  portions  were 
Ried  back  to  a  captivity  worse  even  than  that 
'the  intrenchmeni 

The  proceedings  of  Nena  Sahib,  afler  the  iniquit- 
is  treachery  of  the  27th  of  June,  bore  evident 
btion  to  iJs  own  advancement  as  an  independ- 
it  chieftain.  At  sunset  on  that  day  he  held  a 
fview  of  all  the  rebel  troops  around  Cawnpore  on 
plain  between  the  now  deserted  intrenchment 
Mi  the  Ganges.  They  appear  to  have  consisted 
*  Ave  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  two 
^  Oude  native  infantry,  one  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
ro  of  Oude  cavalry,  two  of  irregular  cavalry,  a 
ittery  of  field-guns,  besides  sundry  detachments 
Tregimenti,  and  marauders  who  became  tem- 
vnxj  soldiers  in  the  hope  of  sharing  pillage. 
ivis  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  Nena  as 
)vereign,  of  his  brother  as  governor-general, 
Bd  of  an  ambitions  Brahmin  as  commander-in- 
hief,  of  the  newly  restored  Mahratta  kingdom, 
^rom  day  to  day  more  troops  joined  his  standard, 
iter  mutinying  at  various  stations  on  all  sides 
i  Cawnpore.  Twenty  thousand  armed  men  are 
lid  to  have  been  in  that  city  by  the  10th  of  July ; 
^  as  the  Nena  was  very  slow  in  awarding  to 
hmn  any  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  they  recom- 
wissd  themselves  by  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
Oder  pretext  of  searching  for  concealed  Euro- 
isias,  Cawnpore  was  thus  plunged  into  great 
nimy,  and  speedily  had  cause  to  lament  the 
bisttce  of  ita  former  masters.  Nena  created  new 
ffiocs,  for  bestowal  upon  those  who  had  served 
Im ;  and  ho  ordered  the  neighbouring  zemindars 


to  pay  to  hun  the  revenue  that  had  wont  to  be 
paid  to  the  Company.  He  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
by  beat  of  tom-tom,  throughout  Cawnpore  and  the 
surrounding  district,  that  he  had  entirely  con- 
quered the  British ;  and  that^  their  period  of  reign 
in  India  having  been  completed,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  drive  them  out  foot  by  foot.  During  this 
heyday  of  self-assumed  power,  he  issued  many 
remarkable  proclamations,  worthy  of  note  as 
indications  of  his  ambitious  views,  of  his  hopes  as 
dependent  on  the  mass  of  the  native  people,  and 
of  the  stigma  which  he  sought  to  throw  on  the 
British  government.  Some  of  these  proclamations 
are  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
There  are  many  facts  which  lend  support  to  the 
supposition  that  this  grasp  at  power  and  wealth 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  gradual  development 
of  events.  He  probably  entertained  crafty  designs 
and  suppressed  vindictiveness  from  the  outset; 
but  these  did  not  shew  themselves  openly  until 
the  native  troops  at  the  cantonment  had  rebelled. 
Seeing  a  door  opened  by  others,  which  might 
possibly  lead  him  to  power  and  to  vengeance,  he 
seized  the  occasion  and  entered. 

The  last  acts  of  the  Cawnpore  tragedy  now  await 
our  attention. 

What  horrors  the  poor  women  sufiered  during 
their  eighteen  days  of  captivity  under  this  detest- 
able miscreant,  none  will  ever  ^lly  know ;  partial 
glimpses  only  of  the  truth  will  ever  come  to  light. 
According  to  the  ayah's  narrative,  already  noticed, 
the  women  and  children  who  were  conveyed  from 
the  boats  into  captivity  were  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  number.  The  poor  creatures  (the  women 
and  elder  girls)  were  sought  to  be  tempted  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Nena  to  enter  quietly  into  his 
harem ;  but  they  one  and  all  expressed  a  determi- 
nation to  die  where  they  were,  and  with  each 
other,  rather  than  yield  to  dishonour.  They  were 
then  destined  to  be  given  up  to  the  sensual  licence 
of  the  sepoys  and  sowars  who  had  aided  in  their 
capture ;  but  the  heroic  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh 
Wheelei^s  daughter  is  said  to  have  deterred  the 
ruffians.  What  this  *Judith  of  Cawnpore'  really 
did,  is  difierently  reported.  Her  heroism  was  mani- 
fested, in  one  version  of  the  story,  by  an  undaunted 
and  indignant  reproach  against  the  native  troops 
for  their  treachery  to  the  English  who  had  fed  and 
clothed  them,  and  for  their  cowardice  in  molesting 
defenceless  women ;  in  another  version,  she  shot 
down  five  sepoys  in  succession  with  a  revolver,  and 
then  threw  herself  into  a  well  to  escape  outrage  ; 
in  a  third,  given  by  Mr  Shepherd,  this  l^glish  lady, 
being  taken  away  by  a  trooper  of  the  2d  native 
cavalry  to  his  own  hut,  rose  in  the  night,  secured 
the  trooper's  sword,  killed  him  and  three  other 
men,  and  then  threw  herself  into  a  well ;  while 
a  fourth  version,  on  the  authority  of  the  ayah, 
represents  the  general's  daughter  as  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  no  less  than  five  men  in  the  trooper^s  hut. 
These  accounts,  incompatible  one  with  another, 
nevertheless  reveal  to  us  a  true  soldier's  daughter, 
an    English   gentlewoman,   resolved   to   proceed 
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to    any    extremity    in    defence    of    her    own 
purity. 

The  victims  were  detained  three  days  at  Nena*s 
camp,  with  only  a  little  parched  grain  to  eat,  dirty 
water  to  drink,  and  the  hard  ground  to  lie  upon, 
without  matting  or  heds  of  any  kind.  The  ayah 
states  that  the  Nona,  after  the  events  of  the  27th 
of  June,  sent  to  ask  the  temporarily  successfhl 
King  of  Delhi  what  he  should  do  with  the  women 
and  children  ;  to  which  a  reply  was  received,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  killed.  Whether  this  state- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  the  captives  were  taken 
fh)m  the  camp  to  Cawnpore,  and  there  incar- 
cerated in  a  house  near  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
consisting  of  outbuildings  of  the  medical  depot, 
shortly  before  occupied  by  Sir  George  Parker. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  more  than  thirty  other 
£uroi)ean  women  and  children,  the  unhappy  relics 
of  the  boat-expedition  that  had  been  recaptured 
near  Futtehpoor  in  the  vain  attempt  to  escape. 
Without  venturing  to  decide  whether  the  ayah, 
Nujoor  Jewarree,  Mr  Shepherd,  or  Lieutenant 
Delafosse  was  most  nearly  correct  in  regard  of 
numbers ;  or  whether  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  at 
that  time  alive  or  dead— it  appears  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  many  unhappy  prisoners  were  brought 
back  into  Cawnpore  on  the  1st  of  July.  All  the 
men  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  One  officer's  wife,  with  her  child, 
clung  to  her  husband  with  such  desperate  tenacity 
that  they  could  not  be  separated;  and  all  three 
were  killed  at  once.  The  other  women  were  spared 
for  the  time.  This  new  influx,  together  with  five 
members  of  the  Greenway  family,  swelled  the  roll 
of  prisoners  in  the  small  building  to  a  number 
that  has  been  variously  estimated  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  nearly  all  women  and 
children.  Their  diet  was  miserably  insufficient ; 
and  their  sufferings  were  such  that  many  died 
through  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  '  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe,'  says  Mr  Shepherd,  *  but  it  may 
be  imagined,  the  misery  of  so  many  helpless  per- 
sons: some  wounded,  others  sick,  and  all  labouring 
under  the  greatest  agony  of  heart  for  the  loss  of 
those,  so  dear  to  them,  who  had  so  recently  been 
killed  (perhaps  before  their  own  eyes);  cooped 
up  night  and  day  in  a  small  low  pukha-roofed 
house,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  without 
beds  or  punkahs,  for  a  whole  fortnight — and  con- 
stantly reviled  and  insulted  by  a  set  of  brutish 
ruffians  keeping  watch  over  them.' 

Added  to  all  these  suffering  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  those  belonging  to  the  second  boat- 
expedition  from  Futteghur.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, from  the  details  given  in  a  former  page^  that 
one  party  from  this  fort  reached  Bithoor  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  were  at  once  murdered  by 
orders  of  Nona  Sahib ;  while  another  body,  after 
a  manly  struggle  against  the  rebels  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  did  not  prosecute  their  voyage  down- 
wards until  July.  It  will  throw  light  on  the 
perils  and  terrors  of  these  several  boat-adventores 
to  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from   an    official 


account  by  Mr  G.  J.  Jones,  a  civil  servant  of  tb 
Company,  who  left  Futteghur  with  the  rest  on  th 
4th  of  July,  but  happily  kept  clear  of  the  parti 
cular  boat-load  which  went  down  to  Cawnpore 
'We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  it  was  foont 
that  Colonel  Goldie's  boat  was  much  too  laxg 
and  heavy  for  us  to  manage ;  it  was  according]; 
determined  to  bo  abandoned ;  so  all  the  ladies  ant 
children  were  taken  into  Colonel  Smith's  boti 
A  little  delay  was  thus  caused,  which  the  sepoj 
took  advantage  of  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  th^ 
boats  ;  the  distance,  however,  was  too  great ;  ever 
ball  fell  short.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  and  childrei 
were  all  safely  on  board,  we  started,  and  go 
down  as  far  as  Singheerampore  without  accident 
although  fired  upon  by  the  villagers.  Here  w( 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  repair  the  rudder  o 
Colonel  Smith's  boat;  and  one  out  of  the  tw( 
boatmen  we  had  was  killed  by  a  matchlock  baU 
The  rudder  repaired,  wo  started  again,  Colonel 
Smith's  boat  taking  the  lead ;  we  had  not  gon< 
beyond  a  few  yards,  when  our  boat  grounded  od 
a  soft  muddy  sand-bank ;  the  other  boat  passed 
on  ;  all  hands  got  into  the  water  to  posh  her ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not 
manage  to  move  her.  We  had  not  been  in  tiliu 
unhappy  position  half  an  hour,  when  two  boa^ 
apparently  empty,  were  seen  coming  down  the 
stream.  They  came  within  twenty  yards  of  nt, 
when  we  discovered  they  carried  sepoys,  who 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  killing  and  wounding  several. 
Mr  Churcher,  senior,  was  shot  through  the  chest; 
Mr  Fisher,  who  was  just  behind  me,  was  woonded 
in  the  thigh.  Hearing  him  call  out^  I  had  scarcdy 
time  to  turn  round,  when  I  felt  a  smart  blow  on 
my  right  shoulder ;  a  bullet  had  grazed  the 
skin  and  taken  off  a  little  of  the  flesh.  Majoi 
Robertson  was  wounded  in  the  fiBu^e.  The 
boats  were  now  alongside  of  us.  Some  of  the 
sepoys  had  already  got  into  our  boat  Majoi 
Robertson,  seeing  no  hope,  begged  the  ladies  to 
come  into  the  water  rather  than  fall  into  theu 
hands.  While  the  ladies  were  throwing  themselyes 
into  the  water,  I  jumped  into  the  boat,  took  up  a 
loaded  musket,  and,  going  astern,  shot  a  sepoy 
...  Mr  and  Mrs  Fisher  were  about  twenty  yardi 
from  the  boat;  he  had  his  child  in  his  arms 
apparently  lifeless.  Mrs  Fisher  could  not  staoii 
against  the  current;  her  dress,  which  acted  lik< 
a  sail,  knocked  her  down,  when  she  was  helped 
up  by  Mr  Fisher.  .  .  .  Early  the  next  morning  i 
voice  hailed  us  from  the  shore,  which  we  reoog 
nised  as  Mr  Fisher's.  He  came  on  board,  and 
informed  us  that  his  poor  wife  and  child  had  bees 
drowned  in  his  arms.' 

The  occupants  of  the  boat  that  prosecuted  th( 
voyage  down  to  Cawnpore,  or  rather  Bithoor, 
suffered  greatly:  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  on  board,  and  who  pulled  the  boat 
were  terribly  blistered ;  the  women  and  childrer 
suffered  sad  hardships ;  and  all  were  worn  down 
by  fatigue  and  anxiety.  At  Bithoor,  so  far  as  th< 
accounts  are  intelligible,  Nena  Sahib's  son 
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I  boat,  and  sent  all  the  unfortunate  Europeans 
bor  into  confinement  at  Cawnpore.  As  in  other 
•is  of  this  moumfhl  tragedy,  it  will  be  vain  to 
nnpt  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  numbers 
those  that  suffered;  but  there  is  a  subsidiary 
rce  of  infonnation,  possessing  a  good  deal  of 
erest  in  connection  with  the  July  occurrences, 
ten,  at  a  later  date,  the  reconquerors  of  Cawn- 
«  were  in  a  position  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
terrible  mystery ;  when  the  buildings  of  Cawn- 
e  were  searched,  and  the  inhabitants  examined, 
any  documents  relating  to  the  suffering  Euro- 
i  paper  was  found,  written  in  the  Mahratta 


language,  in  the  house  of  a  native  doctor  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  or  some  of  them. 
It  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  list  of  those  who  were 
placed  under  ius  care  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  July ; 
but  whether  invalids  only,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
All  the  names  were  given,  with  some  inaccuracy 
in  spelling ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  rendering  the  document  untrustworthy.  In  it 
were  to  be  found  large  families  of  Greenways,  Reids, 
Jacobis,  Fitzgeralds,  Dempsters,  and  others  known 
to  have  been  in  Cawnpore  about  that  time.  They 
were  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  in  number.  To  this 
hapless  group  was  added  another  list,  containing 


House  at  Cawnpore  in  which  the  women  and  children  were  massacred. 


names  of  forty-seven  fugitives  belonging  to  the 
nd  boat-party  from  Futteghur,  who  are  reported 
baving  arrived  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  who 
luded  many  members  of  the  families  of  the 
dies.  Smiths,  Tuckers,  Heathcotes,  (S:c.,  already 
oed  in  connection  with  the  Futteghur  calam- 
I.  The  Mahratta  document  gave  altogether 
names  of  two  hundred  and  ten  persons ;  but 
iras  silent  on  the  question  how  many  other 
ropeans  were  on  those  days  in  the  clutches  of 
I  ruthless  chieftain  of  Bithoor.  A  further  list 
itained  the  names  of  about  twenty-six  persons, 
Darently  all  women  and  children,  who  died 
let  this  native  doctor's  hands  between  the  7th 
1  the  I5th,  diminishing  to  that  extent  the 
tnber  of  those  left  for  milssacre.  To  most  of 
i  names  '  cholera,'  or '  diarrhoea,'  or  '  dysentery ' 
i  appended,  as  the  cause  of  death  ;  to  two 
tnes,  'wounds;'  while  one  of  the  patients  was 
baby  two  days  old.'  In  what  a  place,  and 
der  what  drcumatances,  for  an  infant  to  be 


bom, 
life! 


and  to   bear   its   two  wretched   days   of 


Let  us  follow  Mr  Shepherd's  two  narratives — 
one  pubUc,  for  government  information ;  one  in  a 
letter,  relating  more  especially  to  his  own  personal 
troubles  and  sufferings-— concerning  the  crowning 
iniquity  of  Nena  Sahib  at  Cawnpore. 

After  his  capture,  on  attempting  to  hasten  from 
the  intrenchment  to  the  city,  the  commissary 
was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  mock-triaJ,  and  con- 
demned to  three  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour;  on  what  plea  or  evidence,  is  not  stated. 
He  implies  that  if  he  had  been  known  as  an 
Englishman,  he  would  certainly  have  been  put  to 
death.  On  the  third  day  after  his  capture  he 
heard  a  rumour  of  certain  movements  among 
his  unfortunate  compatriots  in  the  intrenchment. 
'  Oh !  how  I  felt,'  he  exclaims,  '  when,  in  con- 
finement, I  heard  that  the  English  were  going  in 
safety  !  I  could  not  keep  my  secret,  but  told  the 
subadar  of  the  prison-guard  that  I  waa  a  Christian ; 
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I  nearly  lost  my  life  by  this  exposure.*  Mr  Shep- 
herd was  confined  for  twenty-four  days  in  a 
miserable  prison,  with  heavy  fetters  on  his  legs, 
and  only  so  much  parched  grain  for  food  as  would 
prevent  actual  starvation.  As  days  wore  on,  he 
obtained  dismal  evidence  that  the  departure  from 
tho  intrenchment  had  not  been  safely  effected; 
that  coward  treachery  had  been  displayed  by  the 
Nena ;  that  innocent  lives  had  been  taken ;  and 
that  the  survivors  were  held  in  horrible  thraldom 
by  that  cruel  man.  The  commissary  was  a  prisoner 
within  the  city  during  all  the  later  days  of  the 
tragedy ;  whether  he  was  within  earshot  of  the 
sufferers,  is  not  stated ;  but  the  following  contains 
portions  of  his  narrative  relating  to  that  period : 
'Certain  spies,  whether  real  or  imaginary  is  not 
known,  were  brought  to  the  Nena  as  being  the 
bearers  of  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written 
to  the  British  [at  Allahabad]  by  the  helpless 
females  in  their  captivity ;  and  with  these  letters 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  believed 
to  bo  implicated.  It  was  therefore  decreed 
by  Nena  Sahib  that  the  spies,  together  with 
all  the  women  and  children,  as  also  the  few 
gentlemen  whose  lives  had  been  spared,  should 
be  put  to  death.'  Mr  Shepherd  connected  these 
gentlemen  with  the  Fntteglnir  ftigitives,  con- 
coming  whom,  however,  he  possessed  Tcry  little 
information.  It  was  a  ftirther  portioD  of  Nona's 
decree,  that  all  the  baboos  (Benj^ees  employed  as 
clerks)  of  the  city,  and  every  indiTidnal  who  could 
read  or  write  English,  should  have  their  right 
hands  and  noses  cut  off.  At  length,  on  the  Ifith^ 
just  before  quitting  Oawnpore  in  the  vain  hope 
of  checking  the  advance  of  a  British  column, 
this  savage  put  his  decrees  into  execution.  *  Tho 
native  spies  were  first  put  to  the  sword ;  after 
them  the  gentlemen,  who  were  brought  from  the 
outbuildings  in  which  they  had  been  confined,  and 
shot  with  bullets.  Then  the  poor  females  were 
ordered  to  come  out ;  but  neither  threats  nor 
persuasions  could  induce  them  to  do  so.  They 
laid  hold  of  each  other  by  dozens,  and  clung  so 
closely  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  or  drag 
them  out  of  the  building.  The  troopers  therefore 
brought  muskets,  and  after  firing  a  great  many 
shots  through  the  doors,  windows,  <S:c.,  rushed  in 
with  swords  and  bayonets.  Some  of  the  helpless 
creatures  in  their  agony  fell  down  at  the  feet  of 
their  murderers,  and  begged  them  in  the  most 
pitiful  manner  to  spare  their  lives  ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  fearful  deed  was  done  deliber- 
ately and  determinedly,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  cries  of  tho  victims.  From 
a  little  before  sunset  till  dark  was  occupied  in 
completing  the  dreadful  deed.  The  doors  of  the 
buildings  were  then  looked  for  the  night,  and  the 
murderers  went  to  their  homes.  Next  morning 
it  was  found,  on  opening  the  doors,  that  some  ten 
or  fifteen  females,  with  a  few  of  the  children, 
had  managed  to  escape  from  death  by  hiding 
under  the  murdered  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
prisoners.    A  fresh  oonmiand  was  thereupon  sent 


to  murder  these  also ;  but  the  survivors  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  idea  of  being  cut  down,  mshed  out 
into  the  compound,  and  seeing  a  well  there,  threw 
themselves  into  it.  The  dead  bodies  of  those 
murdered  on  the  previous  evening  were  then 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  well;  and 
julluds  were  appointed  to  drag  them  away  like 
dogs.' 

Mr  Shepherd  himself  did  not  witness  this 
slaughter;  no  looker-on,  so  far  as  is  known,  has 
placed  upon  record  his  or  her  aooount  of  the  scenoi 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  trustworthy  evidence  to 
shew  what  the  poor  women  endured  in  the  period, 
varying  from  four  to  eighteen  days,  during  which 
they  were  in  the  Nena*s  power ;  but  the  probability 
is  fearfully  great  that  they  passed  through  an 
ordeal  which  the  mind  almost  shrinks  from  con- 
templating. Mr  Shepherd  was  evidently  of  this 
opinion.  While  telling  his  tale  of  misery  relating 
to  those  poor  ill-used  creatures,  he  hinted  at 
'  su£fering8  and  distresses  such  as  have  never  before 
been  experienced  or  heard  of  on  the  fiice  of  the 
earth.'  It  was  in  his  agony  of  grief  that  he  wrote 
this;  when,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  victorious 
English  column  entered  Oawnpore;  and  when, 
immediately  on  his  liberation,  he  hastened  like 
others  to  the  house  of  slaughter.  Only  when  the 
manades  had  been  struck  fh>m  his  limbs^  and  he 
had  become  once  more  a  free  man,  did  he  learn 
the  (hU  bitterness  of  bis  lot  *  Qod  Almighty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  spare  my  poor  life,'  was 
the  beginning  of  a  letter  written  by  him  on  that 
day  to  a  brother  stationed  at  Agra.  'I  am  the 
only  individual  saved  among  all  the  European 
and  Christian  community  that  inhabited  this 
station.'  [Nearly  but  not  exactly  true.]  '  My  poor 
dear  wife,  my  darling  sweet  diild  Polly,  poor  dear 
Rebecca  and  her  children,  and  poor  innocent 
children  Emmeline  and  Martha,  as  also  Mrs  Frost 
and  poor  Mrs  Osborne '  [these  being  the  members 
of  his  family  whom  he  had  left  in  the  intrench- 
ment on  tho  24th  of  June,  when  he  set  out  dis- 
guised on  his  fruitless  mission],  'were  all  most 
inhumanly  butchered  by  the  cruel  insurgents  on 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  *  and  his  letter  then 
conveyed  tho  outpourings  of  a  heart  almost  riven 
by  such  irreparable  losses. 

While  reserving  for  a  future  chapter  all  notice 
of  the  brilliant  military  movements  by  which  a 
small  band  of  heroes  forced  a  way  inch  by  inch 
from  Allahabad  to  Oawnpore  ;  and  of  the  struggle 
made  by  the  Nena,  passionately  but  ineffectually, 
to  maintain  his  ill-gotten  honours  as  a  self-elected 
Mahratta  sovereign — it  may  nevertheless  be  well 
in  this  place  to  follow  the  story  of  the  massacre 
to  its  close — to  know  how  much  was  left,  and  of 
what  kind,  calculated  to  render  still  more  vividly 
evident  the  fate  of  the  victims. 

Never,  while  life  endures,  will  the  English 
officers  and  soldiers  forget  the  sight  which  met 
their  gaz6  when  they  entered  Oawnpore  on  the 
17th  of  July.  It  was  frequently  observed  that 
all  were  alike  deeply  moved  by  the  atrocities  that 
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0  light  in  many  parts  of  Northern  India, 
a,  weeks  and  even  months  afterwards,  con- 
ladies  who  had  escaped  from  various  towns 
^tions,  and  who  entered  the  Anglo-Indian 
in  most  deplorable  condition :  ears,  noses, 
ngues,  hands,  cut  off;  while  others  had 

1  sach  monstrous  and  incredibly  degrading 
ties,  that  they  resolutely  refused  all  identi- 
,  preferring  to  remain  in  nameless  obscurity, 
±sa  their  humiliation  should  be  known  to 
lends  in  England.  Their  children,  in  many 
3S,  had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  and  their 
t  off.  Many  were  taken  to  Calcutta  in 
lurry    and    confusion,   that    it    remained 

doubt  from  what  places  they  had  escaped ; 

instance  is  recorded  of  a  little  child,  who 

d  no  one  knew  to  whom,  and  whose  only 

of  herself  was  that  she  was  *  Mamma's 
nournfully  touching  words,  telling  of  a 
rearing  and  a  once  happy  home.  An 
in  command  of  one  of  the  English  regi- 
speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  men 
sights  and  rumours  of  fiend-like  cruelty, 
d :  '  Very  little  is  said  among  the  men 
ers,  the  subject  being  too  maddening; 
Te  is  a  curious  expression  discernible  in 
ace  when  it  is  mentioned — a  stem  com- 
1  of  the  lips,  and  a  fierce  glance  of  the  eye, 
ihew  that  when  the  time  comes,  no  mercy 

shewn  to  those  who  have  shewn  none.' 
i  of  fearful  deeds ;  of  two  little  chQdren 
i  to  death,  And  portions  of  their  quivering 
reed  down  the  throats  of  their  parents,  who 
ed  up  naked,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
the  slaughter  of  their  innocent  ones.  The 
I  of  those  who  were  not  actually  present  at 
aes  of  horror  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter 

by  a  Scottish  officer,  who  was  hemmed  in 
&  during  many  weeks,  when  he  longed  to 
iged  in  active  service  chastising  the  rebels, 
i,  some  months  before,  been  an  officer  in 

the  native  regiments  that  mutinied  at 
ore ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  events  at  that 
he  said:  'I  am  truly  thankful  that  most 
officers  of  my  late  corps  died  of  fever  in 
•enchment,  previous  to  the  awful  massacre, 
that  it  hskd  been  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
I  met  the  same  fate,  fearful  as  that  was. 
»ks  exposed  to  a  scotching  sun,  without 
of  any  kind,  and  surrounded  by  the  dying 
0  dead,  their  ears  ringing  with  the  groans 
rounded,  the  shouts  of  sun-struck  madmen, 
intive  cries  of  children,  the  bitter  sobs  and 
f  bereaved  mothers,  widows,  and  orphans. 
ich  a  death  was  far  better  than  what  fell  to 
of  many.  Not  even  allowed  to  die  without 
nade  witnesses  of  the  bloody  deaths  of  all 
•ved  on  earth,  they  were  insulted,  abused, 
tally,  after  weeks  of  such  treatment,  cruelly 
illy  murdered.  One  sickens,  and  shudders 
Mure  mention  of  it  ...  .  Oh !  how  thank- 
m.  tliflt  I  have  no  wife,  no  sisters  out  here.' 

a  terribto  crisis  that  could  lead  officers, 


eight  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  fh)m  those  near 
and  dear  to  them,  to  say  this. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  historical  truth, 
to  describe  briefly  the  condition  of  the  house  of 
slaughter  on  the  17th  of  July ;  and  this  cannot  be 
better  done  than  in  the  words  employed  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  various  letters  written  by 
them,  afterwards  made  publia  The  first  that  we 
shall  select  runs  thus;  'I  have  seen  the  fearful 
slaughter-house ;  and  I  also  saw  one  of  the  1st 
native  infantry  men,  according  to  order,  wash  up 
part  of  the  blood  which  stains  the  floor,  before 
being  hanged.'  [This  order  will  presently  be 
noticed  in  the  words  of  Brigadier  NeilL]  '  There 
were  quantities  of  dresses,  clogged  thickly  with 
blood ;  children's  frocks,  frills,  and  ladies'  under- 
clothing of  all  kinds;  boys'  trousers;  leaves  of 
Bibles,  and  of  one  book  in  particular,  which 
seems  to  be  strewed  over  the  whole  place,  called 
PreparaHon  for  Death;  broken  daguerreotypes; 
hair,  some  nearly  a  yard  long;  bonnets,  all 
bloody;  and  one  or  two  shoes.  I  picked  up  a  bit 
of  paper  with  the  words  on  it,  "  Ned*s  hair,  with 
love ;"  and  opened  and  found  a  little  bit  tied  up 
with  ribbon.  The  first  [troops]  that  went  in,  I 
believe,  saw  the  bodies  with  their  arms  and  legs 
sticking  out  through  the  ground.  They  had  all  been 
thrown  in  a  heap  in  the  well.'  A  second  letter : 
'The  house  was  alongside  the  Cawnpore  hotel, 
where  the  Nena  lived.  I  never  was  more  horrified. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
soles  of  my  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the 
blood  of  these  poor  wretched  creatures.  Portions 
of  their  dresses,  collars,  children's  socks,  and  ladies' 
round  hats,  lay  about,  saturated  with  their  blood ; 
and  in  the  sword-cuts  on  the  wooden  pillars  of  the 
room,  long  dark  hair  was  sticking,  carried  by  the 
edge  of  the  weapon,  and  there  hung  their  tresses 
— a  most  painful  sight.  I  picked  up  a  mutilated 
Prayer-book;  it  appeared  to  have  been  open  at 
page  36  of  the  Litany,  where  I  have  little  doubt 
those  poor  creatures  sought  and  found  consolation 
in  that  beautiful  supplication  ;  it  is  there  sprinkled 
with  blood.'  A  third :  *  We  found  that  the  Nena 
had  murdered  all  the  women  and  children  that  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  and  thrown  them  naked  down 
a  well.  The  women  and  children  had  been  kept 
in  a  sort  of  zenana^  and  no  attention  whatever 
paid  to  cleanliness.  In  that  place  they  had  been 
butchered,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  clotted 
blood.  One  poor  woman  had  evidently  been 
working,  as  a  small  work-box  was  open,  and  the 
things  scattered  about.  There  were  several  chil- 
dren's small  round  hats,  evidently  shewing  that 
that  was  their  prison.  The  well  close  by  was  one 
of  the  most  awftil  sights  imaginable.'  A  fourth : 
'  It  is  an  actual  and  literal  fact,  that  the  floor  of 
the  inner  room  was  several  inches  deep  in  blood 
all  over ;  it  came  over  men's  shoes  as  they  stepped. 
Tresses  of  women's  hair,  children's  shoes,  and 
articles  of  female  wear,  broad  hats  and  bonnets, 
books,  and  such  like  things,  lay  scattered  all  about 
the  rooms.    There  were  t\v'ft  m-wVa  olXsviSLsNA  «b.^   \ 
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sword-cuts  on  the  walls — not  high  np,  as  if  men 
had  fojQght— but  low  down,  and  about  the  corners 
where  the  poor  crouching  creatures  had  been  cut 
to  pieces.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  had  been 
thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  well — a  mangled 
heap,  with  arms  and  legs  protruding.'  Some  of 
the  officers,  by  careftiUy  examining  the  walls, 
found  scraps  of  writing  in  pencil,  or  scratched  in 
the  plaster,  such  as,  *  Think  of  us ' — '  Avenge  us ' — 
'  Your  wives  and  families  are  here  in  misery  and 
at  the  disposal  of  savages ' — *  Oh,  oh !  my  child, 
my  child.'  One  letter  told  of  a  row  of  women's 
shoes,  tmth  bleeding  amputated  feet  in  them,  ranged 
in  cruel  mockery  on  one  side  of  a  room  ;  while  the 
other  side  exhibited  a  row  of  children's  shoes, 
filled  in  a  similarly  terrible  way  ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  place  referred,  to  was  Cawnpore. 
Another  writer  mentioned  an  incident  which,  unless 
supported  by  collateral  testimony,  seems  wanting 
in  probability.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
78th  Highlanders  entered  Cawnpore,  they  found 
the  remains  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  daughter.  They 
removed  the  hair  carefully  from  the  head ;  sent 
some  of  it  to  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  lady  ; 
divided  the  rest  amongst  themselves;  counted 
every  single  hair  in  each  parcel ;  and  swore  to 
take  a  terrible  revenge  by  putting  to  death  as 
many  mutineers  as  there  were  hairs.  The  storm 
of  indignant  fceUng  that  might  suggest  such  a  vow 
can  be  understood  easily  enough ;  but  the  alleged 
mode  of  manifestation  savours  somewhat  of  the 
melodramatic  and  improbable. 

A  shght  allusion  has  been  made  above  to 
Brigadier  Neill's  proceedings  at  Cawnpore,  after 
the  fatal  17th  of  July.  In  what  relation  he  stood 
to  the  reconquering  force  will  be  noticed  in  its  duo 
place ;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  quote  a  passage 
from  a  private  letter,  written  indepeudently 
of  his  public  dispatches:  'I  am  collecting  all 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  tr}'ing  to 
trace  if  any  have  survived ;  but  as  yet  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  one.'  [Ca])tain  Bruce's 
research,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  had  not  then 
been  made.]  'Man,  woman,  and  child,  seem 
all  to  have  been  murdered.  As  soon  as  that 
monster  Nena  Sahib  heard  of  the  success  of  our 
troops,  and  of  their  having  forced  the  bridge  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cawnpore,  he  ordered  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  find  the  officers'  servants  behaved  shame- 
fully, and  were  in  the  plot,  all  but  the  lowest-caste 
ones.  They  deserted  their  masters  and  plundered 
them.  Whenever  a  rebel  is  caught,  he  is  imme- 
diately tried,  and  unless  he  can  prove  a  defence, 
he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  once ;  but  the  chief 
rebels  or  ringleaders  I  make  first  clean  up  a 
certain  portion  of  the  pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches 
deep,  in  the  shed  where  the  fearful  murder  and 
mutilation  of  women  and  children  took  place.  To 
touch  blood  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  high-caste 
natives ;  they  think  by  doing  so  they  doom  their 
souls  to  perdition.  Let  them  think  so.  My  object 
IS  to  inOict  a  fearM  punishment  for  a  revolting, 


cowardly,  barbarous  deed,  and  to  strike  terror  into 
these  rebels.  .  .  .  The  well  of  mutilated  bodies— 
alas  !  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  womea 
and  children — I  have  had  decently  covered  in  and 
built  up  as  one  grave.' 

With  one  additional  testimony,  we  will  close  this 
scene  of  gloomy  horror.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy, 
as  was  noticed  in  a  former  page,  took  occasion  ao<m 
after  the  news  of  the  Cawnpore  atrocities  readied 
London,  to  advert  at  a  pubUc  meeting  to  H^ 
shrinking  abhorrence  with  which  those  deeds  wen 
regarded,  and  to  the  failure  of  the  joumalirii 
to  present  the  full  and  fearful  truth.  He  him- 
self mentioned  an  incident,  not  as  an  examj^  of 
the  worst  that  had  been  done  by  the  incamals 
fiends  at  Cawnpore,  but  to  indicate  how  mack 
remains  to  be  told  if  pen  dare  write  or  toogiie 
utter  it :  '  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  writtn 
and  sent  to  England  by  an  officer  of  rank  who  wii 
one  of  the  first  that  entered  Cawnpore  a  few  hom 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  frightful  massacre. 
...  To  his  unutterable  dismay,  he  saw  a  number 
of  European  women  stripped  stark  naked,  lying  on 
their  backs,  fastened  by  the  arms  and  1^ ;  and 
there  many  of  them  had  been  lying  four  or  five 
days  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  others  had  beeo 
more  recently  laid  down ;  others  again  had  beeo 
actually  hacked  to  pieces,  and  so  recently,  that  the 
blood  which  streamed  from  their  mangled  bodies 
was  still  warm.  He  found  children  often,  twelve^ 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  years  of  age  treated  in  the 
same  horrible  manner  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  town :  attended  by  eveiy 
circumstance  of  insult,  the  most  awful  and  tlM 
most  degrading,  the  most  horrible  and  frightftil  to 
the  conception,  and  the  most  revolting  to  the 
dignity  and  feelings  of  civilised  men.  CawnpOTe 
was  only  a  sample  of  what  was  perpetrated  in 
various  parts  of  that  vast  region,  and  that  wifli 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  never  before  heard  ot 
Women  and  children  have  been  massacred  befixv; 
but  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  instance  on  record 
where  children  have  been  reserved  in  cold  blood 
to  be  most  cruelly  and  anatomically  tortured  in 
the  presence  of  their  horrified  parents  before  bong 
finally  put  to  death.' 

Something  must  be  said  here  concerning  the 
devastated  property  at  Cawnpore,  in  relation  to 
the  miserable  beings  to  whom  it  had  once  belonged. 
When  the  city  was  a^ain  in  British  hands,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Bithoor  driven  out  with  the  curses  of  all 
English  hearts  resting  on  him,  it  was  found  to  be 
in  such  a  devastated  state,  so  far  as  regarded  Euro- 
peans, that  Brigadier  Ncill  was  at  a  loss  what  to  dm 
with  the  wrecks  of  spoliated  property.  He  requested 
Captain  Bruce,  of  the  5th  Punjaub  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  appointed  temporarily  superintendent  of 
pohco,  to  write  to  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  inviting 
the  aid  of  any  one  able  to  identify  the  propertj. 
The  letter  said :  '  The  property  of  the  unfortonate 
people  who  lost  their  lives  here  has  been  collected 
in  one  spot;  and  any  which  can  be  recognised  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  owners,  or  put  up  to  auctioii 
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tr  the  benefit  of  the  ettates  of  the  deceased. 

fhero  is  a  good  deal  of  property  belonging  to  the 
iUflerent  mercantile  firms  here,  as  well  as  to  the 
ban  of  deceased  officers,  &c, ;  but  when  I  mention 
thftt  every  hoose  was  gutted,  and  the  property 
Mattered  oyer  sixty  or  seventy  square  miles  of 
eoDDtry,  it  will  be  apparent  how  impossible  it  was 
to  take  care  of  individual  interests.  ....  Almost 
iD  the  former  European  residents  here  having 
been  murdered  by  the  miscreant  Kena  Sahib, 
there  is  no  one  forthcoming  to  recognise  or  give 
aqr  Information  concerning  the  property  that  has 
Iwen  saved.'  At  a  later  date  Captain  Bruce  cap- 
tued  one  of  the  boatmen  who  had  como  down 
fma  Futteghur  with  the  first  party  of  unhappy 
fugitives  from  that  place;  the  man  had  a  lai^o 
noant  of  English  jewellery  in  his  possession, 
MBoprising  brooches,  earrings,  bracelets,  clasps, 
Ms,  shawl-pins,  hair-lockets,  gold  chains,  and 
■milar  articles.  The  boatman  had  probably 
ncretcd  the  jewcl-caskcts  of  the  unfortunate 
ln^iOf  at  or  shortly  before  the  forcible  landing  of 
the  boat-party  at  Bithoor. 

A  mudi  more  painful  inquiry,  than  any  relating 
Id  property,  was  that  relating  to  the  loss  of  life. 
Wbm  Captain  Bruce,  after  many  days  of  sedulous 
inqiiiry,  had  collected  all  the  available  information 
hewiog  on  the  fate  of  the  hapless  sufferers,  he 
mivcd  at  these  conclusions  —  that  the  only 
Enopeans  who  escaped  iVom  the  boat-massacre, 
ind  really  obtained  their  liberty,  were  two  officcra 
ind  two  soldiers — probably  Lieutenant  Delafosso 
sod  three  of  his  companions ;  that  the  only  one 
vbo  remained  in  Cawnpore  and  yet  preserved  his 
fife^  was  a  pensioner  of  the  3d  light  dragoons,  who 
VIS  concealed  in  the  city  by  a  trooper  of  the  4th 
l^hi  cavalry ;  and  that  there  were,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  six  Englishmen,  three  Englishwomen,  and 
three  children,  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
Bsjah  of  Calpee,  across  the  Jumna;  but  it  was 
not  stated,  and  perhaps  not  known,  whether  they 
had  gone  thither  from  Cawnpore.  Mr  Shepherd 
Umidf  was  not  included  in  this  list.  When 
Lieutenant  Delafosse,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
nesiptare  of  Cawnpore,  was  requested  by  Brigadier 
Keill  to  furnish  the  best  list  he  could  of  the 
bg^ish  sufferers  at  that  place,  he  endeavoured 
t»  separate  the  victims  into  three  groups,  according 
as  they  had  died  in  the  intrenchment,  in  the  boats, 
erin  the  house  of  slaughter.  But  this  was  neces- 
wily  a  very  imperfect  list ;  for^  on  the  one  hand, 


he  knew  nothing  of  the  two  parties  of  fhgitives 
from  Futteghur;  while,  on  the  other,  he  speaks  of 
many  persons  who  came  into  the  station  with 
their  families  on  account  of  disturbance,  and 
whose  names  he  did  not  know.  Taking  the  matter 
in  a  military  estimate^  however,  he  gave  the 
names  of  one  general  (Wheeler),  one  brigadier 
(Jack),  three  colonels,  five  majors,  thirteen  cap- 
tains, thirty-nine  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  and 
nine  doctors  or  army-surgeons ;  Lady  and  Miss 
Wheeler,  Sir  George  Parker,  and  two  clergymen 
or  missionaries,  were  among  the  other  members 
.  in  his  melancholy  list.  No  guess  can  be  made  of 
the  total  numbers  from  this  document,  for  the 
persons  included  under  the  word  'family'  are 
seldom  specified  by  name  or  number.  The  mourn- 
ful truth  was  indeed  only  too  evident  that  many 
complete  families — families  consisting  of  very 
numerous  members — were  among  the  slaughtered. 
When  the  lists  began  to  be  made  out,  of  those 
Avho  had  been  known  as  Cawnpore  residents  or 
Futteghur  fugitives,  and  who  were  found  dead 
when  the  English  recaptured  the  place,  there 
were  such  entries  as  these — '  Greenway :  Mr,  two 
Mrs,  Martha,  Jane,  John,  Henry' — *  Fitzgerald: 
John,  Margaret,  Mary, Tom,  Ellen' — 'Gilpin:  Mrs, 
William,  Harriet,  Sarah,  Jane,  F.'— *Reid:  Mr, 
Susan,  James,  Julia,  C,  Charles* — 'Reeve:  Mrs, 
Mary,  Catherine,  Ellen,  Nelly,  Jane,  Cornelia^  Deon.' 
Religious  men,  thoughtful  men — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
exasperated  feeling — afterwards  spoke  of  the  fatal 
well  as  a  spot  that  should  bo  marked  in  some 
way  for  the  observance  of  posterity.  Two  church 
missionaries  were  among  the  murdered  at  Cawn- 
pore; and  it  was  urged  in  many  quarters  that  a 
Christian  church,  built  with  the  splendour  and 
resources  of  a  great  nation,  would  be  a  suitable 
erection  at  that  spot — as  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  the  dead,  a  striking  lesson  to  the  living,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  grand  efibrt  to  Christianise  the 
heathen  millions  of  India.  Whether  a  church  be 
the  right  covering  for  a  hideous  pit  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  mangled  bodies  of  gentle 
English  women  and  children ;  and  whether  rival 
creeds  would  struggle  for  precedency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  construction,  its  details,  and  the  form 
of  its  service — may  fairly  admit  of  doubt ;  but  with 
or  without  a  church,  the  English  in  no  parts  of  the 
world  are  ever  likely  to  forget  The  Well  at 
Cawmpobe  I 


i0ti. 


iVcM  Sakib^i  PfoebiiMrfuMif.— When  Generals  Neill  and 
wdoek  vera  at  Cawnpore,  during  a  period  sabseqnent  to 
tWfc  weaipiiaod  within  the  imnge  of  the  present  chapter, 
^  fsmaA  many  proclamations  which  had  been  printed  in 
Ae  Makwtta  language  bj  order  of  Nena  Sahib,  as  if  for 
'^■bibitmi  ■■una  tlM  natives  nnder  his  influence.     These 


procUunations  were  afterwards  translated  into  English,  and 
included  among  the  parliamentary  papers  relating  to  India. 
A  few  of  them  may  fittingly  be  reproduced  here,  to  shew  by 
what  means  that  consummate  villain  sought  to  attain  his 
ends. 
The  following  appears  to  hare  been  issued  on  or  about 
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the  Irt  of  July  :~'A8|  hy  the  kindnew  of  God  and  the 
ikbal  or  good-fortane  of  the  Emperor,  all  the  Ohristiaiis 
who  were  at  Delhi,  Poonah,  Satara,  and  other  places,  and 
eyen  those  5000  European  soldiers  who  went  in  disguise 
into  the  former  city  and  were  discovered,  are  destroyed  and 
sent  to  hell  by  the  pious  and  sagacious  troops^  who  are  firm 
to  Uieir  religion ;  and  as  they  have  all  be^  conquered  by 
the  present  goyemment,  and  as  no  trace  of  them  is  left  in 
these  places,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  subjects  and  servants 
of  the  govenunent  to  rejoice  at  the  deli^tful  intelligenoe, 
and  to  carry  on  their  respective  work  with  comfort  and  ease.* 

This  was  accompanied  l>y  another :  '  As,  by  the  bounty 
of  the  glorious  Almighty  Gtod  and  the  enemy-destroying 
fortune*  of  the  Emperor,  the  yellow-faced  and  narrow- 
minded  people  have  been  sent  to  hell,  and  Cawnpore  has 
been  conquered,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  subjects  and 
landowners  should  be  as  obedient  to  the  present  govern- 
ment as  they  had  been  to  the  former  one ;  that  all  the 
government  servants  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  engage 
their  whole  mind  in  executing  the  orders  of  government ; 
that  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  all  the  ryots  and  landed 
proprietors  of  every  district  to  rejoice  at  Uie  thought  that 
the  Christians  have  been  sent  to  hell,  and  both  the  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  religions  have  been  confirmed  ;  and  that 
they  should  as  usual  be  obedient  to  the  authorities  of  the 
government,  and  never  to  suffer  any  complaint  against 
themselves  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  higher  authority.* 

On  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  Nena  issued  the 
foUowing  to  the  kotvral  or  Mayor  of  Cawnpore :  '  It  has 
come  to  our  notice  that  some  of  the  city  people,  having 
heard  the  rumours  of  the  arrival  of  the  European  soldiers 
at  Allahabad,  are  deserting  their  houses  and  going  out  into 
the  districts ;  you  ore,  therefore,  directed  to  proclaim  in 
each  lane  and  street  of  the  city  that  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infistntry  and  batteries  have  been  despatched  to  check 
the  Europeans  either  at  Allahabad  or  Futtehpoor ;  that  the 
people  should  therefore  remain  in  their  houses  without  any 
apprehension,  and  engage  their  minds  in  carrying  on  their 
work.* 

Another  proclamation  displayed  in  an  extraordinary  way 
the  Bajah's  mode  of  practising  on  the  credulity  of  the 
natives,  by  the  most  enormous  and  barefaced  fictions:  'A 
traveller  just  arrived  in  Cawnpore  from  Calcutta  states 
that  in  the  first  instance  a  council  was  held  to  take  into 
consideration  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  do  away  with  the 
religion  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  cartridges.  The  council  came  to  this  resolution, 
that,  as  Uiis  matter  was  one  of  religion,  the  services  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  European  soldiers  would  be  necessary. 


vmM 


as  50,000  Hindustanis  would  have  to  be  destroyed,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  would  become 
Christians.  A  petition  with  the  substance  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Queen  Victoria,  and  it  was  approved. 
A  council  was  then  held  a  second  time^  in  which  English 
merchants  took  a  part,  and  it  was  decided  that,  in  order 
that  no  evil  should  arise  from  mutiny,  large  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  for.  When  the  dispatch  was  received  and 
read  in  England,  thousands  of  European  soldiers  were 
embarked  on  ships  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  sent  off  to 
Hindostan.  The  news  of  their  being  dsBpatehed  readied 
Calcutta.  The  English  authorities  there  ordered  the  iauo 
of  the  cartridges,  for  the  real  intention  was  to  Chzifltuaiie 
the  army  first,  and  this  being  effected,  the  conversion  of  tlis 
people  would  speedily  follow.  Pig^  and  cowi^  ftt  vis 
mixed  up  with  the  cartridges ;  this  became  known  thioq^ 
one  of  Uie  Bengalese  who  was  employed  in  the  moMi^ 
making  establishment  Of  thoee  through  whQM  nmns 
this  was  divulged,  one  was  killed  and  the  rest  imprined. 
While  in  this  country  these  counsels  were  being  adopted, 
in  Enghmd  the  vakeel  (ambassador)  of  the  Sntaa  ci 
Roum  (Turkey)  sent  news  to  the  sultan  thai  thtrnMiiilfl 
of  European  soldiers  were  being  sent  for  the  purpon  of 
making  Christians  of  all  the  people  of  HindooUui.  UpoQ 
this  the  sultan  issued  a  firman  to  the  King  of  Bigypt  to 
this  effect :  "  You  must  deceive  the  Queen  Victoria*  tor  this 
is  not  a  time  for  friendship,  for  my  vakeel  writes  ^t 
thousands  of  European  soldiers  have  been  despafcdied  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Christians  the  army  and  people  of 
Hindostan.  In  this  manner,  then,  this  must  be  checked. 
If  I  should  be  remiss,  then  how  can  I  shew  my  face  to  Qod ; 
and  one  day  this  may  come  upon  me  also,  for  if  the  English 
make  Christians  of  all  in  Hindostan,  they  will  then  fix 
their  designs  upon  my  country."  When  the  firman  reached 
the  King  of  ^gypt,  he  prepared  and  arranged  his  troops 
bcforo  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Alexandria,  for 
this  is  the  route  to  India.  The  instant  the  English  army 
arrived,  the  King  of  Egypt  opened  ^ams  upon  them  from 
all  sides,  and  destroyed  and  sunk  their  ships,  and  not  a 
single  soldier  escaped.  The  English  in  Calcutta,  after  the 
issue  of  the  order  for  the  cartridges,  and  when  the  mutiny 
had  become  great,  were  in  expectation  of  the  nnM 
of  the  army  ^m  London  ;  but  the  Great  God,  in  hit 
omnipotence,  had  beforehand  put  on  end  to  this.  When 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  London  beoame 
known,  then  the  governor-general  was  plunged  in  grief  tad 
sorrow,  and  beat  his  head. 

*  Done  by  order  of  the  Peishwa  Bahadoor,  18  Zekiddbk 
1273  Hegira.* 


The  AVcll  tt  Cawnpore. 


BoQtt  Of  Ibe  B4]Bh  M  AluUuiah* 


CHAPTEK   IX 


BENGAL   AND   THE   LOWER   GANGES:  JPIfL 


rJHEN,  through  the  media  of  tele- 
grams^ dispatches,  and  letters,  the 
tragical  events  at  Cawnpore  became 
IcDown  in  England,  »nd  were  in^ 
rested  with  an  additional  horror  on 
account  of  a  vague  suspician  that 
worse  remaiDed  nntold^  a  painiiil  and 
widely  spread  sensation  was  produced, 
'  Nay,  more  ;  in  almost  every  jmrt  of  the 
^  dvilked  world,  wbether  or  not  ta  harmony 
litb  the  BKtii^h  government  on  political  and 
ut«mational  questions,  astonishment  was  excited 
bj  these  recitals  of  ucapproacbable  bfirbarity 
Wong  ft  people  who  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
Wiiionai  charaetcr  for  mildaeas  and  gentleness. 
It  vAs  about  the  end  of  Juno  when  news  of  the 
^mt  outbreak  reached  London ;  and  from  that 
time  each  fortnightly  mail  revealed  the  truth  that 
*  Ui^er  and  larger  area  of  India  was  becoming 
UTodved  in  the  tronbles  of  insurrection — that  a 
liwdnally  increasing  number  of  military  officers 
*Mi  dvU  Mrrants  of  the  Company,  with  their 
*iv»ftnd  children,  were  placed  in  circumstances 
^  tmmineiut  periL      Residents  in   the   United 


Kingdom,  any  of  whose  relations  and  ti-iends 
were  stationed  at  Cawnpore,  sought  eagerly  and 
anxiously,  as  each  mail  arrived,  for  indications 
tbat  escape  bad  been  effected,  or  a  re^uiug  force 
obtained.  No  such  news  came,  no  such  hopes 
were  realised ;  darker  and  more  silent  was  every- 
thing relating  to  that  much-dreaded  city,  until  at 
length  the  frightful  climax  became  known. 

There  has  been  a  designed  avoidance,  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  this  work,  of  any  account 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  military  matters,  or  by  the  British  nation 
in  active  benevolence,  to  remedy  the  disasters  and 
allay  the  suficrings  to  which  the  Anglo-Indians 
had  60  suddenly  been  exposed;  for,  in  truth,  India 
knew  little  of  such  measures  until  August  was 
far  advanced.  IhVhetlier  all  was  done  that  might 
have  been  done  to  expedite  the  passage  of  British 
troops  to  India,  is  a  question  that  will  have  to 
be  considered  in  its  proper  pkee;  the  significant 
truth  DOW  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  tbat  the  Calcutta 
government  bad  to  meet  the  difficulties  as  best  it 
could,  with  the  scanty  supply  of  troops  at  that 
time  in  India— sending  to  the  Mauritius  and  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  such  reinforcements  as 
might  be  available,  bat  knowing  that  aid  from 
England  could  not  arrive  for  manj  months.  The 
mode  of  treatment  adopted  here  is  natnrally  sng- 
gested  by  the  course  of  events  themselves.  When 
the  ramifications  of  the  Revolt  have  been  traced 
thronghont  the  month  of  June,  a  chapter  will 
then  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  above  indicated ; 
for,  although  Cawnpore  carried  us  into  July,  we 
have  yet  to  watdi  what  was  oonourrently  passing 
at  other  places. 

We  b^n  with  the  region  extending  firom  the 
Burmese  fh>ntier  to  the  Doab,  and  forming  the 
eastern  portion  of  Northern  India;  it  may  for 
convenience  be  called  Bengal,  without  any  rigid 
adherence  to  territorial  subdivision. 

The  Indian  government  was  not  as  yet  troubled 
with  any  serious  outbreaks  at  Chittagong  or  Dacca, 
or  in  any  of  the  districts  bounding  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  north  and  east  There  were  a  few 
native  troops  at  the  first  named  of  these  two 
towns,  belonging  to  one  of  the  mutinous  r^ments 
at  Barrackporo ;  but  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed 
by  them.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  disloyalty 
of  the  34th  became  known,  the  inhabitants  of 
Chittagong  and  Tipperah  experienced  some  alarm 
lest  the  detachment  of  this  regiment  stationed  at 
the  first-named  town  might  follow  the  pernicious 
example;  but  the  Company's  collector,  having 
three  lacs  of  rupees  in  hand,  quietly  removed  his 
treasure  on  board  a  steamer;  and  all  uneasiness 
was  soon  allayed.  Along  the  extreme  eastern 
border  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  from  Assam  down 
through  Dacca  to  Chittagong,  the  month  of  June 
similarly  passed  over  without  any  disturbances 
calling  for  notice,  although  a  temporary  panic 
was  excited  in  more  than  one  spot.  At  Dacca, 
for  instance,  the  approach  of  disbanded  native 
mutineers  was  apprehended ;  and  a  mischievous 
set  of  Mohammedans,  under  one  Keramut  Ali, 
were  detected  in  the  endeavour  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  disaffection ;  but  by  the  firmness  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  seamen 
in  two  pinnaces  from  the  Company's  steamers 
Zenobia  and  Punjaub,  tranquillity  was  soon 
restored. 

In  the  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore  district, 
although  no  actual  mutiny  occurred,  symptoms 
were  presented  that  gave  much  anxiety  to  the 
Europeans  residing  at  the  capital,  and  prompted 
energetic  preventive  measures.  We  have  seen,  in 
Chapter  II.,  that  much  discontent  was  exhibited  at 
Dumdum,  Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore,  between 
the  months  of  January  and  May,  by  the  native 
troops;  that  this  discontent  was  (professedly) 
associated  with  the  afl&ir  of  the  greased  cartridges ; 
that  insubordination  led  to  disarming  and  dis- 
bandment;  that  the  news  of  the  Meerut  and 
Delhi  atrocities  in  May  greatly  alarmed  the  Cal- 
cutta inhabitants;  and  that  many  addresses  of 
loyalty  and  sympathy  with  the  government  were 
thenceforth  presented.  During  the  first  half  of 
June,  the  European  residents  looked  with  a  sort  of 


suspicious  watchfulness  at  eveiything  thi 
occurring  around  them,  prepared  to  fit 
native  troops  treacherous,  yet  hoping  for 
things.  The  reliable  forces  in  Calcutta  at  thi 
comprised  H.M.  63d  foot,  nine  hundred 
and  five  hundred  of  H.M.  37tlL  A  companj 
3d  battalion  Madras  artillery;  No.  2  hors< 
battery ;  forty  men  of  the  royal  artillery,  n 
arrived  firom  Ceylon ;  and  a  wing  of  UM 
foot,  were  at  Barrackpore.  The  78th  High! 
were  at  Chinsura.  On  the  13th  of  June,  C 
was  thrown  into  great  agitation.  A  mes 
was  captured  by  the  authorities,  and  confess 
the  sepoys  at  Barrackpore  and  Calcutta  had 
to  mutiny  on  that  very  night  Arrange 
were  inmiediately  made  for  defending  the  < 
the  aid  chiefly  of  volunteers,  who  had  befon 
begun  to  organise  themselves.  The  civilian 
arms,  marshalled  themselves  into  oompani< 
corps,  and  paraded  the  streets  in  the  Englis! 
of  tiie  city.  During  the  two  following  night 
patrolling  was  conducted  very  vigilantly 
every  native  met  in  the  streets  was  requi 
give  an  account  of  his  movements.  On  on< 
sion.  Lady  Canning,  accompanied  by  the 
nor-general,  the  commander-in-chief,  Gc 
Windham  and  Beatson,  and  a  glittering  stafi 
to  the  parade-ground ;  where,  the  volunteers 
all  drawn  up  in  full  array,  her  ladyship  pre 
them  with  colours,  and  made  a  complim< 
address;  to  which  Major  TunibuU  replii 
commandant  of  the  '  Calcutta  Volunteer  Gna 
The  miUtary  proceedings  on  this  occasion 
as  follow.  Before  light  on  Sunday  momii 
14th,  in  consequence  of  a  message  received 
head-quarters,  a  body  of  the  78th  Highlande 
sent  off  hastily  from  Chinsura  to  Barrackp< 
disarm  the  native  troops  there;  while  five 
dred  of  her  Majesty's  37th  foot,  landed 
Ceylon  only  the  day  before,  were  marched 
a  point  about  midway  between  Calcutti 
Barrackpore,  to  command  the  road  durir 
disarming.  About  midnight  an  order  arrive 
some  of  the  37th  should  return  instantly 
capital.  It  had  been  discovered  that  the  d< 
King  of  Oude,  residing  in  a  handsome  ho 
Garden  Reach,  was  engaged  in  some  machio 
with  a  prince  of  the  Delhi  family,  inimical 
interests  of  the  Europeans.  A  military 
marched  to  his  house  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
ing  of  the  15th,  surrounded  the  grounds,  ei 
and  seized  the  king  and  his  prime  minister,  to, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  papers.  Arrange 
were  immediately  made  for  the  safe  cusU 
the  two  Oudians,  until  the  papers  could  Ik 
examined.  A  document  came  to  light,  cont 
a  Mohammedan  sketch-map  of  Calcutta,  di 
the  city  into  sections ;  together  with  the  pli 
a  general  rising  of  natives  on  the  centenaiy  • 
the  battle  of  Flas^,  the  murder  of  all  the  ! 
ghees,  and  the  establishment  of  a  native  *\ 
dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Compan 
was  deemed  proper  to  adopt  prompt  measai 
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is  occasion;  all  tho  native  troops  in  Oalcatta 
ere  disarmed  as  a  precantionary  measure,  in- 
adiog  the  Calcutta  militia^  but  excluding  the 
nremor-general's  bodj-gnard.  Tho  sepoys,  who 
tade  no  demnr  whatever,  were  disarmed  in 
irties  wherever  they  happened  to  be— at  the 
Of  eniment  Hoase  guard,  the  treasury,  the  mint, 
10  bank,  and  the  fort  Each  party  was  con- 
ooted  by  a  party  of  Europeans,  and  gave  up 
rm  on  being  so  commanded;  the  arms  and 
■munition  were  then  taken  away  by  the  Euro- 
ssn  soklien,  nothing  being  left  with  the  sepoys 
It  their  ramrods,  with  which  to  *  shoulder  arms.' 
:  was  explained  to  them  that  the  disarming  was 
ily  a  temporary  precautionary  measure;  that 
iiy  would  receive  pay  and  perform  sentinel-duty 
I  before ;  and  that  the  arms  would  be  restored  to 
an  as  soon  as  public  tranquillity  was  insured. 
The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  long  continued  to 
■r  well  in  remembrance  tho  14th  of  June.  For 
•riy  a  month  the  civilians  had  been  in  the  habit 
taking  revolvers  with  them  to  church,  balls, 
d  parties ;  but  on  this  day,  such  were  the  vague 
rrors  of  slaughter  whispered  iVom  mouth  to 
oatii,  that  the  excitement  rose  to  a  height  of 
Die.  One  who  was  there  at  the  time  said :  'The 
feetion  of  terror  raged  through  all  classes.  Chow- 
ighee  and  Garden  Reach  were  abandoned  for 
a  fort  and  the  vessels  in  the  river.  The  shipping 
m  crowded  with  fugitives ;  and  in  houses  which 
are  selected  as  being  least  likely  to  be  attacked, 
indreds  of  people  gladly  huddled  together,  to 
■re  the  peculiar  comfort  which  the  presence  of 
swds  imparts  on  such  occasions.  The  hotels 
m  fortified ;  bands  of  sailors  marched  through 

0  tiiorongh&res,  happy  in  the  expectation  of 
■iUe  fighting  and  the  certainty  of  grog.  Every 
enp  of  natives  was  scanned  with  suspicion.    The 

\  and  the  course  were  abandoned  for  that 
A  rising,  either  of  Hindoos  or  of  Mussul- 
or  perhaps  of  both,  was  looked  upon  as 
ttaui  to  happen  in  the  course  of  the  night.  From 
hn^emagore  the  whole  body  of  European  and 
Ht  Indian  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Calcutta; 
mptnomnel  of  government,  the  staff  of  the  army, 

1  hi  short  who  had  anything  to  lose,  preferred  to 
Mse  away  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  it,  rather 
Hui  encounter  the  unknown  danger.'  A  some- 
tet  unworthy  timidity  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
wk  all  this ;  but  the  civilians  and  private 
nailies  of  Calcutta,  utterly  unused  to  war,  had 
toi  so  horror-stricken  by  the  accounts  of  murders 
f  ofieers,  violations  of  women,  mutilations  of 
iMe  diildren,  burnings  of  sick  and  wounded,  and 
Ihsr  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Upper  India,  as  to 
•Bone  in  a  certain  sense  paralysed.  After  the 
iniBfe  measures  adopted  by  the  government  on 
hs  14tii  and  next  following  day,  tho  inhabitants 
f  the  capital  gradually  recovered  their  equanimity ; 
od  the  month  dosed  peacefully. 

Inly  in  June,  the  sepoys  cantoned  at  Barrack- 
Qit  made  the  same  kind  of  demonstration  as  at 
a  evlier  dale—that  is,  they  professed  fidelity. 


and  asked  to  be  furnished  with  the  new  Enfield 
rifle.  In  tho  43d  regiment  B.N. I.,  there  was  a 
general  application  made  to  Major  Matthews,  by 
native  officers  as  well  as  sepoys,  to  this  effect; 
accompanied  by  the  expression  of  .a  desire  to  be 
sent  to  fight  against  the  rebek  at  Delhi  The  70th 
B.  N.  I.,  almost  to  a  man,  came  forward  on  the 
6th  of  the  month,  and  presented  a  petition  to 
Colonel  Kennedy,  with  a  similar  prayer.  The 
petition  began  somewhat  boastfully :  *  From  the 
day  on  which  his  lordship  the  governor-general 
condescended  to  come  in  person  to  answer  our 
petition,  on  which  occasion  General  Hearsey 
translated  to  us  his  address,  and  which  was  fully 
explained  to  us  by  our  colonel,  interpreter, 
adjutant,  and  all  the  othor  officers  of  the  regiment, 
our  honour  and  name  have  been  raised  amongst 
our  countrymen ;  *  and  it  ended  with  an  abundant 
profession  of  loyalty  towards  the  government 
The  34th  regiment  B.N. I.,  or  such  of  the  men 
as  were  at  Barrackporc,  imitated  the  example 
of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  they  sent  a  petition  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wheler  on  the  9th  of  June, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty,  and  requesting  that 
the  new  rifle  might  be  served  out  to  them.  The 
government,  in  reply  to  all  these  petitions  and 
demonstrations,  stated  that  the  supply  of  Enfield 
rifles  received  fi*om  England  was  too  small  to 
permit  the  granting  of  the  request ;  but  that  the 
request  itself  was  received  with  much  gratification 
by  the  governor-general,  '  proving  as  it  does  that 
the  men  of  these  regiments  consider  there  is 
nothing  objectionable  either  in  the  rifles  or  in 
the  cartridges  to  their  caste  or  religion.' 

Little  was  it  suspected  in  how  short  a  time  all 
these  complimentary  exchanges  of  good  words 
would  be  brought  to  nought  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th  came  to  light  those  plottings  or  suspicions 
of  plottings  which  led  to  an  imperative  order  for 
the  disarming  of  the  sepoys.  In  a  private  letter 
on  this  subject,  the  major-general  said :  *  Some 
villains  in  the  corps  were  trying  to  incite  the  good 
men  and  true  to  mutiny ;  these  good  men  ought  to 
have  given  the  villains  up  to  justice ;'  but  as  they 
did  not,  he  thought  it  a  safe  plan  to  disarm  them 
all.  When  this  determination  was  made  known 
by  the  authorities,  many  of  the  English  officers  of 
the  native  regiments  felt  much  vexed  and  hurt; 
they  still  relied  on  their  men,  and  deemed  it  a 
humiliation  to  themselves  that  such  a  course 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  Captain  Greene, 
of  the  70tli  N.  I.,  wrote  to  Major-general  Hearsey, 
on  the  Sunday  morning :  '  Is  it  of  any  use  my 
interceding  with  you  on  behalf  of  my  old  corps, 
which,  for  nigh  twenty-five  years,  has  been  my 
pride  and  my  home  ?  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
pain  with  which  I  have  just  heard  that  they  are 
this  evening  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  being  disarmed.  Had  the  men  misbehaved, 
I  should  have  felt  no  sympathy  for  them;  but 
they  have  not  committed  themselves  in  any  way ; 
and  surely  after  the  govemor-generars  laudatory 
order  and  expression  of  confidence,  it  would  not 
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be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  fair  trial  of  their 
sincerity  should  bo  aflforded.'  Captain  Greene 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  knew  the  men  thoroughly, 
and  had  the  most  firm  and  undoubted  reliance 
on  their  fidelity.  The  authorities  were  not  affected 
by  this  appeal.  At  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  35th  and  78th  British  regiments  were  marched 
to  the  parade-ground  at  Barrackpore,  with  loaded 
muskets,  and  supported  by  six  12-pounder8  loaded 
with  grape-shot.  The  native  troops  were  then 
summoned  to  the  parade,  and  ordered  at  once  to 
surrender  their  arms ;  this  they  did  quietly  and 
promptly,  for  even  if  disposed  to  resist,  the  force 
against  them  was  too  formidable.  In  little  more 
than  an  hour,  the  muskets  of  the  disarmed  regi- 
ments were  on  the  way  to  Calcutta.  The  sepoys 
bore  the  trial  quietly,  but  with  many  expressions 
of  mortification. 

Captain  Greene,  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter 
written  on  the  foUowing  day  to  the  major-general, 
mentioned  certain  facts  which  ought  to  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  deceit  and 
danger.  A  Mussulman  sepoy  of  the  70th  regiment 
came  to  him  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  and  after 
conversation  on  some  contemplated  movements  of 
the  captain,  said :  *  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  take 
your  lady  with  you.'  He  gave  as  a  reason: 
'  Because  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiers  are  now 
in  a  state  of  inquietude ;  and  it  would  be  better  to 
lot  the  lady  remain  here  till  everything  is  settled 
in  the  country,  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  might 
happen.'  On  being  asked  whether  he  had  reason 
to  doubt  the  regiment,  he  exclaimed :  '  Who 
can  toll  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  men!'  He 
implied  that  a  few  evil  men  were  endeavouring 
to  corrupt  the  rest  This  communicative  sepoy 
went  on  to  observe,  that  the  cartridge  grievance, 
although  founded  on  a  misconception  in  the  first 
instance,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of 
imposing  on  the  ignorant  There  were  men  who 
went  about  saying  that  the  English  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  caste  and  religion  of  the  people; 
that  the  government  ought  to  be  uprooted;  and 
that  as  the  Company  had  been  driven  out  of 
Cabool,  so  might  it  be  driven  out  of  the  whole 
of  India,  if  the  people  acted  resolutely  and  with 
one  accord.  Another  sepoy,  a  Hindoo,  in  the 
same  regiment,  told  Captain  Greene  that  the 
Mussulmans  generally  in  all  regiments  were  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  the  effect  that  their  *  raj ' 
or  supremacy  was  coming  round  again.  Many 
others  spoke  indistinctly  to  him  about  dangers,  and 
promised  to  protect  him  if  peril  arose.  It  may 
not  be  improbable  that  most  of  the  men  in  that 
regiment  were  really  disposed  to  bo  faithful,  and 
that  the  danger  arose  iVom  a  smaller  number 
of  malcontents.  Captain  Greene  went  to  see  his 
men  in  the  lines  after  the  disarming ;  it  was  a 
painful  interview  to  them  all.  *I  have  been  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,*  he  wrote,  *  endeavouring  to 
allay  the  excited  feelings  of  our  men,  who  were  in 
such  a  state  of  depression,  that  many  were  crying 
bitterly,  and  none  could  cook  their  food.    Some, 


too,  had  sold  their  cooking  utensils  for  a  mere 
trifle  in  the  bazaar.'  The  regiment  had  not  been 
disbanded  as  if  in  disgrace^  only  disarmed  as  if  for 
precaution ;  but  the  men  nevertheless  regarded  it 
as  a  degradation.  Some  budmashes  (scoundrels)  had 
been  amongst  them  in  the  nighty  and  had  uiged 
them  to  desert,  telling  them  that  handcufis  and 
manacles  had  been  sent  for.  The  captain  earnestly 
implored  that  their  arms  should  be  given  back 
to  them :  '  Unless  something  be  speedily  done  to 
reassure  them,  the  influence  of  their  European 
oflKcers  will  cease  to  exist,  and  a  good  regimflot 
will  crumble  away  before  hopelessness  and  deser- 
tion. All  of  us,  black  and  white,  would  be  lo 
thankful  to  you  if  you  would  get  us  back  our  ann% 
and  sent  away  from  here  at  once.'  This  requett 
was  not  acceded  to. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  disarming,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  men  of  the  disarmed  regiments 
(2d,  34th,  43d,  and  70th)  deserted  from  Barradc- 
pore  and  Calcutta,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  43d. 
The  magistrates  and  mihtary  authorities  in  many 
parts  of  Bengal  were  troubled  with  the  arrival  of 
these  deserters,  who  came  two  or  three  at  a  time^ 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  disaffection  against  a 
government  which,  as  they  alleged,  had  dii^graoed 
them  without  a  cause.  A  reward  of  fifty  rupees 
was  offered  for  the  apprdiension  of  every  deserter. 

Departing  f^om  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore  ts 
centres,  it  may  be  well  now  to  sketch  the  state 
of  tho  surrounding  districts  during  the  month  of 
June.  Towards  tho  northeast,  many  towii% 
especially  Jessorc,  were  thrown  occasionaUy  into 
excitement  by  occurrences  which  would  have 
been  n^rded  as  trivial  if  happening  at  any  other 
time,  but  which  required  watchful  attention  oa 
the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the  peculiarly  no- 
sitivc  state  of  tho  native  mind.  In  the  Dinagia*  \ 
pore  district,  near  the  Bhotan  frontier,  several  | 
moulvios  spread  reports  of  the  intention  of  the 
government  forcibly  to  convert  native  childmi 
to  Christianity :  these  reports  caused  many  of  the 
children  in  tho  vernacular  school  at  Muthoorapore 
to  be  withdrawn  by  their  parents ;  and  on  an 
examination  of  the  moulvies  being  ordered  by 
the  authorities,  it  was  found  that  the  fakeers  and 
other  religious  mendicants  were  accustomed  to 
carry  treasonable  letters  and  concealed  oorre- 
spoiidcnce  within  the  bamboo  sticks  with  whidi 
most  of  them  wero  provided.  North  and  west  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  capital,  a  similar  state  of  public 
affairs  was  presented ;  a  succession  of  tronbloui 
symptoms  that  required  attention,  but  without 
entailing  serious  consequences.  In  some  instanees 
disarmed  sepoys  were  detected  exciting  disaiEM- 
tion ;  in  others,  seditious  placards  were  posted  np 
in  the  towns.  In  the  country  around  Bamgvfa 
a  few  circumstances  transpired  to  produce  tem- 
porary disquietude.  The  Ramgurh  battalion  was 
believed  to  bo  stanch;  but  as  some  disoontent 
had  spread  among  the  troops  in  relation  to  tfie 
cartridge  grievance,  and  as  two  or  three  petty 
chieftains    exhibited    symptoms    of    disloyalty, 
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jndidous  and  early  preoantionB  were  taken  against 
disaBter— especially  at  Hazarebagh,  where  the 
treasniy  contained  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  where 
the  jail,  containing  nine  hundred  prisoners,  was 
goaided  lolely  by  two  companies  of  a  native 
ngiment:  a  kind  of  guard  which  had  proved 
very  perilous  at  Meemt  a  few  weeks  earlier.  At 
Midnapore,  a  sepoy  of  the  jail-guard,  detected  in 
an  attempt  to  excite  mutiny  among  the  men  of 
the  Shekhawuttie  battalion,  was  tried,  found 
gmlty,  and  hanged. 

The  most  serious  event  in  the  districts  around 
Gdcntla^  perhaps,  was  one  that  occurred  in  the 
Sonthal  Peigunnahs ;  in  which  the  6th  irregular 
cavalry  displayed  a  tendency,  fettal  on  a  small 
tesle^  and  likely  to  have  become  much  more 
dissrtrouB  if  not  speedily  checked.  Lieutenant  Sir 
K.  K  Leslie  was  adjutant  of  that  regiment  at 
Bohnee.  On  the  12th  of  June,  this  officer, 
Miyor  Macdonald,  and  Assistant-surgeon  Grant, 
while  sitting  in  Sir  Norman  Leslie's  compound, 
hi  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  three  men  armed  with  swords.  Major  Mac- 
donald received  a  blow  which  laid  his  head  open, 
and  rendered  him  insensible  for  many  hours; 
Mr  Grant  received  sword-wounds  on  the  arm 
and  the  leg ;  while  Sir  Norman  was  so  severely 
woimded  that  he  expired  within  half  an  hour. 
The  miscreants  escaped  after  this  ferocious  attack, 
without  immediate  detection.*  At  first  it  was 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  regiment  had  not  been 
diriiononred  by  the  presence  of  these  murderers  on 
tiia  mnster-roU;  Mr  Grant  was  of  this  opinion ;  but 
Major  Macdonald,  commandant  of  the  regiment, 
look  a  less  ihvourable  view.  The  offenders,  it  soon 
appeared,  bdonged  to  the  r^ment;  a  chase  was 
ertoed ;  two  of  the  men  were  found  after  a  time, 
with  thdr  clothes  smeared  with  blood ;  while  the 
tiUrdy  when  taken,  candidly  owned  that  it  was 
Us  sword  that  had  given  the  death-stroke  to 
Lsdie  The  murderers  were  speedily  executed, 
but  without  giving  any  information  touching  the 


*TIm  MUnrlnir  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Major 
Hwiiwirid,  after  the  attack  upon  htm  and  hit  brother-officers : 
'Two  daja  after,  my  natlra  officer  said  be  had  found  oat  tho  mar- 
dwcra,  and  that  they  were  three  men  of  my  own  regiment  I  had 
thia  fai  iNBa  in  a  crack,  hold  a  drumhead  conrt-martial,  convicted, 
iBd  sntanced  them  to  be  hanccd  the  next  morning.  I  took  on  my 
en  ihoalders  the  responsibility  of  hanging  them  first,  and  asking 
haai  to  do  so  afterwards.  That  day  was  an  awful  one  of  suspense 
■d  anxiety.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  of  rcry  high  ca«to  and 
''*      r,  and  this  man  I  determined  to  treat  with  the  greatest 


. .  by  getting  tho  lowest  caste  man  to  hang  him.  To  tell 
yoa  the  tratn.  I  nerer  for  a  moment  expected  to  leave  the  hanging 
■■a  alive;  bat  I  was  determined  to  uo  my  duty,  and  well  knew 
the  Act  that  pluck  and  decision  had  on  tho  natives.  Tho  regiment 
VIS  drawn  oat ;  wonnded  ernelly  as  I  was,  I  had  to  see  everything 
tee  mjaalf,  even  to  the  aiUnsting  of  tho  ropes,  and  saw  them 
hoped  to  ran  easy.  Two  of  the  culprits  were  paralysed  with  fear 
'         ' '  nent,  never  dreaming  that  I  should  dare  to  hang 


„  „  them 

vithoot  an  oidar  fhnn  government.  The  third  said  he  would  not 
W  haaged,  and  called  on  the  Prophet  and  on  his  comrades  to  rescue 
bia,  Ttali  was  on  awftil  moment;  an  inatant's  hesiution  on  my 
pat,  and  probablv  I'should  have  had  a  dozen  of  balls  through  me ; 


M  X  aeiaed  a  plaCoi,  dapped  It  to  the  man's  ear,  and  said,  with  a  look 
thna waa  no  ndstaka  aboat:  "Another  word  out  of  vour  month, 
■d  year  brains  shaU  be  scattered  on  the  ground."  fie  trembled, 
ni  mM  hia  tongoe.  The  elephant  came  up,  he  was  put  on  his 
hKkf  tha  ropa  aiUasted,  the  elephant  moved,  and  he  was  left 
dta«lng.  I  then  had  the  others  np,  and  off  In  the  same  way. 
iadaftar  aosM  tfme,  when  I  had  dismissed  the  men  of  the  regl- 
mmt  to  their  Uncs^  and  atill  foond  my  head  on  my  shoulders, 
I  mOy  Mdd  MBtaly  beUara  it* 


motives  that  led  to  their  crime.  Three  sowars 
of  the  regiment^  Ennus  Khan,  Kurreem  Shore 
Khan,  and  Gamda  Khan,  received  encomiums  and 
rewards  for  the  alacrity  with  which  they  had 
pursued  the  reckless  men  who  had  thus  hrought 
discredit  on  their  corps.  The  official  dispatches 
relating  to  this  affair  comprised  two  letters  written 
hy  Major  Macdonald  to  Captain  Watson,  an  officer 
commanding  a  squadron  of  the  same  regiment 
at  Bhagulpore;  they  afford  curious  illustration 
of  the  cheerful,  daring,  care-for-naught  spirit  in 
which  the  British  officers  were  often  accustomed 
to  meet  their  difficulties  during  those  exciting 
scenes :  '  I  am  as  fairly  cut  and  neatly  scalped 
as  any  Red  Indian  could  do  it  I  got  three  cracks 
in  succession  on  the  head  before  I  knew  I  was 
attacked  I  then  seized  my  chair  by  the  arms, 
and  defended  myself  successfully  from  two  of 
them  on  me  at  once ;  I  guarded  and  struck  the 
best  way  I  could  ;  and  at  last  Grant  and  self  drove 
the  cowards  off  the  field.  This  is  against  my  poor 
head,  writing;  but  you  will  be  anxious  to  know 
how  matters  really  were  ;  I  expect  to  bo  in  high 
fever  to-morrow,  as  I  have  got  a  bad  gash  into  the 
skull  besides  being  scalped.'  This  was  written  on 
the  day  after  the  murderous  attack ;  and  three  days 
later  the  major  wrote :  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  have 
had  a  sad  time  of  it,  and  am  but  little  able  to  go 
through  such  scenes,  for  I  am  very  badly  wounded ; 
but,  thank  God,  my  spirits  and  pluck  never  left 
me  for  a  moment  When  you  see  my  poor  old 
head,  you  will  wonder  I  could  hold  it  up  at  aU.  I 
have  preserved  my  scalp  in  spirits  of  wine — such  a 
jolly  specimen!' 

In  Cuttack,  bounding  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  many  Mohammedans  were 
detected  in  the  attempt  to  sap  tho  loyalty  of 
the  Shekhawuttie  battalion.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Forstcr,  with  the  head-quarters  of  that  corps  at 
Midnapore,  succeeded  by  his  personal  influence 
in  keeping  the  men  from  anything  beyond  slight 
acts  of  insubordination ;  but  he  had  many  proofs, 
in  that  town  and  in  the  Cuttack  district,  that  the 
Company's  'raj'  or  rule  was  being  preached 
against  by  many  emissaries  of  rebellion. 

This  rapid  sketch  will  have  shewn  that  the 
eastern  divisions  of  Bengal  were  not  disturbed  by 
any  very  serious  tumults  during  the  month  of 
June.  Incipient  prooiB  of  disaftiection  were,  it  is 
true,  manifested  in  many  places;  but  they  were 
either  unimportant  in  extent,  or  were  checked 
before  they  could  rise  to  perilous  magnitude.  In 
the  western  divisions,  however,  the  troubles  were 
more  serious;  the  towns  were  fhrther  from 
Calcutta,  nearer  to  the  turbulent  region  of  Oude; 
and  these  conditions  of  locality  greatly  affected  the 
steadiness  and  honesty  of  the  native  troops. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  month,  con- 
siderable excitement  prevailed  in  the  districts 
of  which  Patna  and  Dinapoor  are  the  chief  towns ; 
in  consequence  of  the  general  spread  of  a  belief, 
inculcated  by  the  deserters  from.  Barrackpore, 
that    the   government   contemplated    an    active 
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interference  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  A 
rimilar  delusion,  it  was  speedily  remembered, 
had  existed  in  the  same  parts  about  two  years 
earlier;  the  government  had  adopted  such 
measures  as,  it  was  hoped,  would  remove  the 
prejudice;  but  the  events  of  1857  shewed  that 
the  healing  policy  of  1855  had  not  been  effective 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  Until  the  13th  of  June, 
the  disaffection  was  manifested  only  by  sullen  com- 
I^ainings  and  indistinct  threats ;  but  on  that  day 
matters  presented  a  more  serious  aspect  The 
various  magistrates  throughout  the  Patna  division 
reported  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  that 
although  no  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed, 
the  continuance  of  tranquillity  would  mainly 
depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  native  troops  at 
Dinapoor,  the  most  important  military  station 
in  that  part  of  India.  Dinapoor  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  military  post  belonging  to  the 
great  city  of  Patna,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
distant.*  The  magistrates  also  reported,  as  one 
result  of  their  inquiries,  that  the  Mohammedans 
in  that  division  were  thoroughly  disaffected  ;  and 
that  if  any  disturbance  occurred  at  head-quarters 
(Dinapoor),  a  rapid  extension  of  the  revolt  would 
be  almost  inevitable.  When  these  facts  and 
feelings  became  known,  such  precautionary 
measures  were  adopted  as  seemed  best  calculated 
to  avert  the  impending  evils.  An  increase  was 
made  in  the  police  force  at  Bchar ;  the  ghats 
or  landing-places  were  carefully  watched  and 
regulated ;  the  frontiera  of  the  neighbouring 
disa£fected  districts  were  watched;  a  portion  of 
the  Company's  treasure  at  Arrah  and  Chupra 
was  sent  off  to  Calcutta,  and  the  rest  removed  to 
Patna  for  safe  custody  under  a  guai*d  of  Sikhs ;  a 
volunteer  guard  was  formed  in  that  city ;  measures 
were  taken  to  defend  the  collectorate  and  the 
opium  factories ;  six  companies  of  the  Sikh  police 
battalion  were  marched  from  Soorie  to  Patna ; 
and  places  of  rendezvous  for  European  residents 
were  appointed  at  many  of  the  stations,  to  facili- 
tate a  combined  plan  of  action  in  the  event  of 
mutinous  symptoms  appearing  among  the  native 
troops.  The  Rajahs  of  Bettiah  and  Hutwah 
addressed  letters  expressive  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion towards  the  government,  and  placed  men  and 
elephants  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities, 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity. 

Towaixls  the  middle  of  the  month,  an  alarm 
prevailed  at  Chupra  and  Arrah,  consequent  on 
the  mutinous  proceedings  in  certain  towns  further 
to  the  west,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Large  works 
were  under  construction  near  those  places  in  con- 
nection with  the  East  India  Railway;  and  the 
Europeans  engaged  in  those  operations,  as  well  as 
others  resident  in  the  two  towns,  made  a  hasty 
retreat)  and  sought  for  refuge  at  Dinapoor.    The 

•  DIoApoor  U  remarkable  for  tbe  line  berraeke  bailt  by  the 
Company  for  the  aeconimodation  of  troops— for  tbe  offloera,  the 
Eoropean  troops,  and  the  natiro  troops ;  most  of  the  officers  hare 
eommodloiu  bungalows  In  the  vicinity;  and  the  markets  or  baiaars, 
i»r  the  eupply  of  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  are  nnnsoally  large 
and  well  BuppUcd. 


magistrates  and  most  of  the  civil  officers  remained 
at  their  posts,  and  by  their  firmness  prevented  the 
alarm  from  degenerating  into  a  panic.  At  Gayah 
or  Gya,  a  town  between  Patna  and  the  great  trunk- 
road — celebrated  for  its  Bhuddist  and  Hindoo 
temples,  and  the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  of  both 
religions — considerable  apprehension  prevailed, 
on  accoimt  of  the  unprotected  state  of  a  large 
amount  of  Company's  treasure  in  the  collectorate ; 
an  apprehension  increased  by  the  presence  of 
many  desperate  characters  at  that  time  in  the  jail, 
and  by  the  guard  of  the  jail  being  wholly  com- 
posed of  natives  who  would  remain  steady  only 
so  long  as  those  at  Dinapoor  were '  faithful  to  their 
salt.*  Fortunately,  the  authorities  were  enaUed 
to  obtain  a  guard  of  European  soldiers,  chiefly 
from  her  majesty's  64th  regiment ;  and  thus  the 
ruffians,  more  to  bo  dreaded  than  even  the 
rebellious  sepoys,  were  overawed. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing,  in  the  course  of 
events  throughout  India,  how  much  importance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  matter  just  adverted 
to — ^the  instrumentaUty  of  robbers  and  released 
prisoner  in  producing  the  dreadful  scenes  pro> 
sented.  India  swarms  with  depredators  who  war 
on  the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants— not 
merely  individual  thieves,  but  robber-tribes  who 
infest  certain  provinces,  directing  their  move- 
ments by  the  chances  of  war  or  of  plunder. 
Instead  of  extirpating  these  ill-doers,  as  Asiatic 
sovereigns  have  sometimes  attempted  to  do,  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  accustomed  to 
capture  and  imprison  them.  Hence  the  jails 
are  always  full.  At  every  important  station  we 
have  several  hundred,  sometimes  two  or  three 
thousand,  such  prisoners.  The  mutiny  set  loose 
these  mischievous  elements.  The  release  of  crowds 
of  murderers  and  i*obl)ers  fh>m  prison,  the  flocking 
of  others  from  the  villages,  and  the  stimulus  given 
to  latent  rogues  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  wonld 
account  for  a  large  amount  of  tlie  outrage  com- 
mitted in  India— outrage  which  popular  speech  in 
England  attaches  to  the  sepoys  alone. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  first  indications  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Patna  were  detected.  A  nujeeb  of  the 
Behar  station  guards  was  discovered  in  an  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  police  corps,  and 
to  excite  them  to  mutiny :  ho  was  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged ;  while  three 
Sikhs,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  appre- 
hension, were  publicly  rewarded  with  fifty  rupees 
each.  In  singular  contrast  to  this,  three  other 
nujeebs  of  the  same  force,  on  the  same  day,  placed 
in  the  commissioner's  hands  a  letter  received  from 
sepoys  at  Dinapoor,  urging  the  Bchar  guards  to 
mutiny,  and  to  seize  the  treasure  at  Patna  before 
the  Sikhs  could  arrive  to  the  rescue :  this,  as  a 
valuable  service  rendered  at  a  critical  period,  was 
rewarded  by  donations  of  two  hundred  rupees  to 
each  of  the  three  men.  The  next  symptoms  were 
exhibited  by  certain  members  of  the  Wahabee 
sect  of  Mohammedans  at  Patna.  The  fitnatical 
devotion  of  these  Mussulmans  to  their  spiritual 
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leaden,  their  abnegation  of  self,  and  their  mode 
of  confidential  communication  with  each  other 
without  written  documents,  render  it  at  all  times 
difficult  to  produce  l^al  proof  of  any  machinations 
unong  them ;  while  their  mutual  fidelity  enables 
them  to  resist  all  temptation  to  betrayal.  The 
commissioner  of  Patna,  having  suspicions  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Wahabees  in  that  city,  deemed 
it  politic  to  detain  four  of  their  number  as  hostages 
for  the  sect  generally — a  sect  formidable  for  its 
oiganisation,  and  peculiarly  hostile  to  Christians. 
They  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confine- 
menty  while  a  general  disarming  of  the  inhabitants 
took  place.  On  another  occasion  a  police  jemadar, 
Waris  All,  was  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  Uige  amount  of  treasonable  correspondence ;  he 
was  known  to  be  in  some  way  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Delhi ;  and  the  letters  found  in 
his  house  threw  suspicion  on  more  than  one 
native  official  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 

The  most  serious  affair  at  Patna,  however, 
oocurred  about  the  close  of  the  period  to  which 
this  chapter  more  particularly  relates.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  a 
body  of  Mohammedans,  variously  estimated  from 
dghty  to  two  hundred,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
one  of  their  number,  one  Peer  AH  Khan,  a  book- 
acUer,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  mission-house  in  Patna,  with  two  large 
green  flags,  a  drum  beating,  and  cries  of  *  Ali ! 
All ! '  The  priest,  whom  they  probably  intended 
to  murder,  fortunately  escaped.  They  emerged 
into  the  street,  reiterated  their  cries,  and  called  on 
the  populace  to  join  them.  Dr  Lycll,  principal 
anistant  to  the  opium  agent,  immecliately  went  to 
the  spot,  accompanied  by  nine  Sikhs.  He  rode 
ahead  of  his  support,  was  shot  down  by  the  rioters, 
and  his  body  mangled  and  mutilated  before  the 
Sikhs  could  come  up.  A  force  of  Sikhs  and 
nnjeebe  speedily  recovered  the  unfortunate  gontlc- 
nian*8  body,  killed  some  of  the  insui*gents,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight  This  appeared  at  first  to  be  a 
religious  demonstration:  a  Mohammedan  fanatic 
war-cry  was  shouted,  and  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  mission  was  destroyed,  but  without  any 
plunder  or  removal.  Thirty-six  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  captured  and  tried;  sixteen  of 
the  number,  including  Peer  Ali  Klian,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  murderer  of  Dr  Lyell,  were 
condemned  to  death ;  eighteen,  including  a  jema- 
dar, were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment; and  two  were  acquitted.  All  the  facts  of 
this  temporary  outbreak  were  full  of  significance ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  more 
than  mere  religious  hostility  had  been  intended. 
Peer  Ali  Khan  was  offiered  a  reprieve  if  he  would 
divulge  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  like  a 
bold,  consistent  fanatic,  he  remained  defiant  to 
the  last,  and  notliing  could  be  got  out  of  him.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  in 
secret  communication  with  an  influential  native  at 
Cawnpore  ever  since  the  annexation  of  Oude,  and 
that  the  details  of  some  widely-spread  plot  had 


been  concerted  between  them.  The  capture  of 
the  thirty-six  rioters  had  been  eflected  by  the 
disclosures  of  one  of  the  band,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  struggle ;  he  declared  that  a  plot  had  beeo 
in  existence  for  many  months,  and  that  men  were 
regularly  paid  to  excite  the  people  to  fight  for  the 
Padishah  of  Delhi.  Letters  found  in  Peer  All's 
house  disclosed  an  oiganised  Mussulman  con- 
spiracy to  re-establish  Mohammedan  supremacy 
on  the  iniins  of  British  power;  and  besides  the 
correspondence  with  Cawnpore  and  Delhi,  a  due 
was  obtained  to  the  complicity  of  an  influential 
Mohammedan  at  Lucknow. 

Patna  was  sufficiently  well  watched  and  guarded 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anything  of  more 
serious  import.  Nevertheless,  the  European  inha- 
bitants were  kept  in  great  anxiety,  knowing  how 
much  their  safety  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the 
sepoys  at  Dinapoor.  The  commissioner  at  the  one 
place,  and  the  military  commandant  at  the  other, 
were  naturally  rejoiced  to  receive  any  demonstra- 
tions of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops, 
even  if  the  sincerity  of  those  demonstrations  were 
not  quite  free  from  doubt.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
Colonel  Templcr  assembled  the  7th  regiment 
B.  N.  I.  on  the  military  parade  at  Dinapoor,  to 
read  to  them  the  flattering  address  which  Viscount 
Canning  had  made  to  the  70th  regiment  at 
Barrackpore,  on  the  manifestation  of  loyalty  by 
that  corps.  .  On  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
the  native  commissioned  officers  came  up  to  the 
colonel,  and  presented  to  him  a  petition,  signed 
by  two  subadars  and  five  jemadars  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  regiment  The  petition  is  worth  trans- 
cribing,* to  shew  in  what  glowing  language  the 
native  troops  could  express  their  grateful  allegiance 
— but  whether  sincere  or  insincere,  no  European 
could  at  that  time  truly  telL  Colonel  Templer 
desired  that  all  the  men  who  acknowledged  the 
petition  to  contain  an  expression  of  their  real 
sentiments  and  wishes,  would  shoulder  their  arms 
in  token  thereof;  on  which  every  one  present 

*  '  At  present  the  men  of  bad  ehanctM*  In  mme  refrtment*,  nd 
other  people  in  the  direction  of  Mcerut  and  l>elhi,  have  turned 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  bonntiful  govemineut,  and  created  a 
aeditiooa  distarbance,  and  bare  made  choice  of  the  ways  of  Infratt- 
tode,  aiid  thrown  away  the  character  of  itcpoya  trae  to  ihcir  aalL 

*  At  present  it  is  well  known  that  some  Earopean  regiments  hare 
started  to  punish  and  coerce  these  rebels;  we  trust  that  by  the 
farour  of  the  bountiful  goTcrnment,  wo  also  may  be  sent  to  punish 
the  enemies  of  government,  whererer  they  are;  for  if  we  eannit 
be  of  use  to  government  at  this  time,  how  will  it  be  roaaifest  and 
known  to  the  state  that  we  arc  true  to  our  salt!  Have  we  not  been 
entertained  in  the  army  tor  days  like  the  present?  In  addition  to 
thi^  government  shall  see  what  their  faithful  sepoye  are  like,  and 
we  will  work  with  hcurt  and  soul  to  do  our  duty  to  the  state  that 
given  us  unr  rait 

*  Let  the  enemies  of  g  ivernment  be  who  they  may,  we  are  ready 
to  light  them,  and  to  sacrifice  our  lives  in  the  cause. 

*  Wo  hare  said  as  much  as  is  proper ;  may  the  son  of  your  wealth 
and  prosperity  ever  shine. 

*  The  petition  of  yoor  servants : 

Hbbea  Simo,  Subadar, 
kiXAiiEB  KtiAN,  Subadar, 
Bbowamy  8iKO,  Jemadar, 
MuMuoor  SiNO,  Jemadar, 
HiEBA  Snro,  Jemadar, 
IssKBKB  Pamdv,  Jemadar, 
MuttVAM  SiKo,  Jemadar, 


of  the  Bum  Crawford**,  or  7th 
every  non-commiMdoned 
on  the  8d  Junj  18A7.* 


it,  naUve  Infantnr,  and  of 

aepoy  in  the  lines.    Presented 
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Bhonlderod  arms.  The  native  officers  afterwards 
assured  the  colonel,  with  apparent  earnestness, 
that  it  was  the  eager  wish  of  the  whole  regiment 
to  be  a£R)rded  an  opportonity  of  removing  even  a 
suspicion  of  their  disaffection.  When  Colonel 
Templer  repeated  this  to  Major-general  Lloyd,  the 
military  commander  of  the  Dinapoor  division,  and 
when  Lloyd  forwarded  the  conminnication  to 
Calcatta^  the  regiment  of  course  received  thanks 
for  the  demonstration,  and  were  assured  that 
'  their  good  conduct  will  be  kept  in  remembrance 
by  the  goveraoi^neral  in  council.'  It  was  not 
until  a  later  month  that  the  small  value  of  these 
protestations  was  deaiiy  shown ;  nevertheless  the 
Europeans  at  Dinapoor  continued  throughout 
June  to  be  very  uneasy.  Almost  every  one  lived 
in  the  square;  the  guns  were  kept  ready  loaded 
with  grape;  the  few  European  troops  were  on 
the  alert ;  and  pickets  were  posted  all  round  the 
station.  A  motley  assemblage— planters,  soldiers, 
civilians,  railway  men,  and  others— was  added  to 
the  ordhiary  residents,  driven  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  for  protection.  The  officers  gave 
up  their  mess-house  to  the  ladies,  who  completely 
miedit 

In  Tirhooty  a  district  north  of  Patna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ganges,  the  planters  and  others 
were  thrown  into  great  excitement  during  the 
month  of  June,  by  the  events  occurring  around 
them.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  planters 
left  their  estates  and  civilians  their  homes,  to  go 
for  refuge  to  the  Company's  station  at  Mozufierpoor. 
Eighty  gentlemen,  thirty  ladies,  and  forty  children, 
were  all  crowded  into  two  houses ;  the  ladies  and 
diildren  shut  up  at  night,  while  the  men  slept  in 
verandahs,  or  in  tents,  or  took  turns  in  patrolling. 
The  nujeebs,  stationed  at  that  place,  were  suspected 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  mutineers ;  one  of 
the  Company's  servants,  disguised  as  a  native, 
went  to  their  quarters  one  night,  and  overheard 
them  conversing  about  murdering  the  Europeans, 
looting  the  treasury  (which  contained  seven  lacs  of 
rupees),  and  liberating  the  prisoners.  This  was 
the  alarm  that  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  Euro- 
peans at  the  station  for  mutual  protection ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  protection  would 
have  been  needed  had  Dinapoor  fallen.  One  of  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  was  seized  at  Moznffer- 
poor,  with  a  quantity  of  treasonable  correspondence 
in  his  possession ;  and  the  commandant  at  Segowlie 
condemned  to  the  gallows  with  very  little  scruple 
several  suspicious  characters  in  various  parts  of 
the  district. 

Advancing  up  the  Ganges,  we  come  to  Ghazee- 
pore,  on  its  northern  or  left  bank.  This  town, 
containing  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  rendered 
somewhat  fomous  by  a  palace  once  belonging  to 
the  Nawab  of  Oude,  but  now  in  a  very  ruinous 
state ;  also  by  the  beautiful  Grecian  tomb  erected 
to  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis ;  and  by  the  rose- 
gardens  in  its  vicinity,  where  rose-leaves  are 
gatiiered  for  making  the  celebrated  otto  or  attar. 
^Phe  bungalows  of  the  Company's  dvil  servants 


are  situated  west  of  the  town ;  and  beyond  them 
is  the  military  cantonment.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  June,  the  65th  native  infitntry, 
stationed  at  Ghazeepore,  was  sorely  tempted  by 
the  mutinying  of  so  many  other  regiments  at 
stations  within  forty  or  fifty  miles;  but  they 
remained  stanch  fior  some  time  longer. 

Not  so  the  sepoys  at  Azimghur,  a  town  north- 
west of  Ghazeepore,  containing  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  military  station.  At 
this  place  the  17th  regiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry was  posted  at  the  beginning  of  June.  On 
the  3d  of  the  month  an  escort  of  thirty  troopers  of 
the  13th  irregular  cavalry  brought  in  seven  lacs 
of  rupees  from  Goruckpore,  en  route  to  Benare& 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  treasure  was 
started  again  on  its  journey ;  and  in  three  hours 
afterwards  the  17th  mutinied,  influenced  appar- 
ently rather  by  the  hope  of  lo<4  than  by  any 
political  or  religious  motives.  During  sevend  days 
previously  the  authorities  had  been  employed  in 
throwing  up  a  breastwork  around  the  cutchery  or 
government  offices  ;  but  this  was  not  finished.  The 
sepoys  killed  their  quartermaster,  and  wounded 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  two  or  three  others. 
The  officer  on  guard  at  the  fort  of  the  cutchery 
sent  out  a  picket  to  the  lines,  and  ordered  the 
native  artillerymen  to  load  their  guns :  this  they 
refused  to  do ;  and  hence  the  infantry  were  left  to 
follow  out  their  plan  of  spoliation.  The  officers 
were  at  mess  when  the  mutiny  began ;  seeing  the 
danger,  they  placed  the  ladies  on  the  roof  of  the 
cutchery.  When  the  sepoys  came  up,  they  formed 
a  square  round  the  officers,  and  swore  to  protect 
them ;  but  stated  that,  as  some  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  very  hostile,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
the  officers  to  depart  The  men  brought  carriages 
for  them,  and  escorted  them  ten  miles  on  the  road 
to  Ghazeepore.  Many  of  the  civilians  hurried 
away  to  the  same  town,  reaching  that  place  in 
terrible  plight.  The  marauders  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring villages  did  not  fail  in  their  usual  course ; 
they  plundered  the  bungalows  of  the  Europeans 
at  Azimghur,  or  such  of  them  as  were  left 
unprotected. 

Far  more  serious  were  the  events  at  Benares, 
than  at  any  city  or  station  eastward  of  it,  during 
the  month  of  June.  It  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  still  more  deplorable,  had  not  European 
troops  arrived  just  at  that  time.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Neill  reached  Benares  on  the  3d  of  June, 
with  sixty  men  and  three  officers  of  tlie  1st  Madras 
Fusiliers  (Europeans),  of  which  regiment  five  more 
companies  were  in  the  rear,  expecting  to  reach 
that  city  in  a  few  days.  The  regiment  had  been 
despatched  in  great  haste  by  Viscount  Canning, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  appear  before  Cawnpore 
in  time  to  relieve  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his 
unfortunate  companions.  Neill  intended,  after  a 
day's  repose,  to  have  started  firom  Benares  for 
Cawnpore  on  the  4th;  but  he  received  timely 
notice  from  Lieutenant  Palliser  that  the  17th 
B.  N.  I.  had   mutinied  at  Azimghur ;  and  that 
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the  treasnre,  passing  through  Azimghur  in  its 
way  from  Gorackpore  to  Benares  (mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph),  had  been  plundered  bj  the 
mntinons  sepoys.  Brigadier  Ponsonby,  the  com- 
mandant at  Benares,  at  once  consulted  with  Colonel 
Neill  concerning  the  propriety  of  disarming  the 
37th  regiment  Bengal  infantry,  stationed  at  that 
etty.  Neill  recommended  this  to  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Neill 
should  make  his  appearance  on  parade  at  five 
o'dock  that  same  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a 
himdred  and  fifty  of  H.M.  10th  foot,  sixty  of  the 
Madras  Fosiliers,  and  three  gnns  of  No.  12  field- 
battery,  with  thirty  artilleiymen.  They  were  to 
be  joined  on  parade  by  the  Sikh  regiment,  in 
which  Lieutenant-colonel  Gordon  placed  fhll  con- 
iMence,  and  about  seventy  of  the  13th  irregular 
cavalry.  The  37th,  suspecting  what  was  intended, 
imn  to  the  bells  of  arms,  seized  and  loaded  their 
muskets,  and  fired  upon  the  Europeans;  several 
men  fdl  wounded,  and  the  brigadier  was  ren- 
dered powerless  by  a  sun-stroke.  Thereupon 
Colonel  Neill,  assuming  the  command,  made  a 
dash  on  the  native  lines.  What  was  now  the 
perplexity  of  the  colonel,  and  the  mortification  of 
Geq^cn,  at  seeing  the  Sikhs  halt,  waver,  turn 
lomd,  wound  several  of  their  officers,  fire  at 
the  Europeans,  and  disperse!  It  was  one  of 
those  inexplicable  movements  so  frequently  exhi- 
bited by  the  native  troops.  Neill,  now  distrusting 
all  save  the  Europeans,  opened  an  effective  fire 
with  his  three  guns,  expelled  the  37th  f^om  their 
lines,  burnt  the  huts,  and  then  secured  his  own 
men  and  guns  in  the  barrack  for  the  night.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  he  sent  out  parties,  and 
branght  in  such  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
the  37th  as  had  been  left  behind ;  he  also  told  off 
a  strong  body  to  bring  the  Company's  treasure 
fhmi  the  civil  offices  to  the  barracks.  Colonel 
Neill  fully  believed  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  bold 
proceeding  twelve  hours,  the  ill-protected  treasury 
would  have  been  seized  by  the  37th,  and  that  the 
numerous  European  families  in  the  cantonment 
would  have  been  placed  in  gi*eat  peril  before  he 
eoold  reach  them.  The  barracks  were  between 
the  cantonment  and  the  city ;  and  near  them  was 
a  building  called  the  mint.  Into  this  mint,  before 
going  on  parade  on  the  4th,  he  had  arranged  that 
all  the  families  should  go  for  refuge  in  the  event  of 
any  disturbance  taking  place.  A  few  of  the  Sikhs 
and  of  the  irregular  cavalry  remained  faithful ; 
and  Colonel  Neill,  with  his  two  hundred  and  forty 
Europeans'*^  and  these  fragments  of  native  regi- 
ments, contrived  to  protect  the  city,  the  barracks, 
the  mint,  and  the  cantonment— a  tr3ring  task,  to 
defend  so  large  an  area  fh)m  mutinous  sepoys  and 
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troopers,  and  predatory  budmashes.  He  had  to 
record  the  deaths  of  Captain  Guise,  an  army- 
surgeon,  and  two  privates ;  and  the  wounding  of 
about  double  this  number— casualties  surprising 
for  their  lightness,  considering  that  there  were 
nearly  two  thousand  enemies  to  contend  against 
altogether.  Of  the  insurgents,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  strengthen  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Chunar  or  Chunargur ;  for  which  duty  a  small 
detachment  of  Europeans  was  drafted  off 

Such  were  the  military  operations  of  the  4th 
and  6th  of  June,  as  told  in  tiie  brief  professional 
language  of  Colonel  Neill.  Various  officers  and 
civilians  afterwards  dwelt  more  fhlly  on  the 
detailed  incidents  of  those  two  days.  The  18th 
irregular  cavalry  and  the  Sikhs  (Loodianah  regi- 
ment) had  been  relied  on  as  faithftd ;  and  the  37th 
had  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  former  years 
in  the  Punjaub  and  Afghanistan.  This  infantry 
regiment,  however,  exhibited  signs  of  insubordi- 
nation on  the  1st  of  the  month;  and  on  the  3d, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Gordon,  second  in  command 
under  Ponsonby,  told  the  brigadier  that  the  men 
of  the  37th  were  plotting  with  the  ruffians  of  the 
city.  The  brigadier,  Mr  Tucker  the  commissioner, 
and  Mr  Gubbins  the  judge,  thereupon  conferred ; 
and  it  was  almost  fully  determined,  even  before 
Colonel  Neill^s  arrival,  and  before  the  receipt  of 
disastrous  news  f^om  Azimghur,  that  the  dislMmd- 
ment  of  the  regiment  would  be  a  necessary  mea- 
sure of  precaution.  The  irregular  cavalry  were 
stationed  at  Sultanpore  and  Benares,  and  were 
called  in  to  aid  the  Europeans  and  Sikhs  in  the 
disarming.  A  few  of  the  officers,  unlike  their 
brethren,  distrusted  these  troopers;  and  the  dis- 
trust proved  to  be  well  founded.  The  Sikhs,  at  the 
hour  of  need,  fell  away  as  soon  as  the  37th  had 
seized  their  arms ;  and  the  irregulars  were  not 
slow  to  follow  their  example ;  so  that,  in  efiect,  the 
insurgents  were  to  the  Europeans  in  the  ratio  of 
eight  or  ten  to  one.  One  of  the  English  officers  of  the 
37th  has  placed  upon  record  a  few  facts  shewing 
how  strangely  unexpected  was  this  among  many 
of  the  Indian  outbreaks,  by  the  very  men  whose 
position  and  experience  would  naturally  lead  them 
(one  might  suppose)  to  have  watched  for  symptoms. 
In  the  first  instance.  Major  Barrett,  indignant  at 
the  slight  which  he  believed  to  have  been  put 
upon  the  good  and  faithful  sepoys  of  the  37th,  by 
the  order  for  disarming,  went  openly  towards  the 
regiment  during  the  struggle  at  the  bells  of  arms, 
to  shew  his  confidence  in  them ;  but  when  he 
saw  some  of  his  men  firing  at  him,  and  others 
approach  him  with  fixed  bayonets,  he  felt  pain- 
fdUy  that  he  must  both  change  his  opinions  and 
effect  a  retreat.  Some  of  the  37th  did,  however, 
remain  'true  to  their  salt;'  and  these,  under  the 
major,  who  had  escaped  the  shots  aimed  at  him, 
were  among  the  troops  sent  to  guard  Chunar  Fort 
As  a  second  instance :  after  Captain  Guise,  of  the 
13th  irregulars,  had  been  shot  down  by  men  of 
the  37th,  the  brigadier  appointed  Captun  Dodgson 
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to  supply  his  place ;  but  the  irregulars,  instead  of 
obeying  him,  flashed  their  swords,  muttered  some 
indistinct  observations,  fired  at  him,  and  at  once 
joined  the  rebels  whom  they  had  been  employed 
and  expected  to  oppose.  A  third  instance,  in 
relation  to  the  Sikhs,  shall  be  given  in  the  words 
of  the  officer  above  adverted  to:  'Just  as  the 
irregulars  were  flashing  their  swords  in  reply  to 
Captain  Dodgson's  short  address,  I  was  horrified 
by  noticing  about  a  dozen  of  the  Sikhs  fire 
straight  forward  upon  the  European  soldiers,  who 
were  still  kneeling  and  firing  into  the  37th.  The 
next  moment  some  half-dozen  of  their  muskets 
were  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  a  whole  tem- 
pest of  bullets  came  whizzing  towards  me.  Two 
passed  through  my  forage-cap,  and  set  my  hair 
on  fire;  three  passed  through  my  trousers,  one 
just  grazing  my  right  thigh.  I  rushed  head- 
long at  one  of  the  fellows  whom  I  had  noticed 
more  especially  aiming  at  me,  but  had  scarcely 
advanced  three  paces  when  a  second  volley 
of  bullets  saluted  mo.'  This  volley  brought 
the  officer  low  ;  he  lay  among  the  wounded, 
unrecognised  for  many  hours,  but  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  surgical  aid  in  time  to  avert  a 
fatal  result  Many  circumstances  afterwards  came 
to  light,  tending  to  shew  that,  had  not  Neill  and 
Ponsonby  taken  the  initiative  when  they  did,  the 
native  troops  would  probably  have  risen  that  same 
night,  and  perhaps  imitated  the  Mecrut  outrages. 
One  of  the  missionaries  at  Benares,  who  escaped 
to  Chunar  as  soon  as  the  outbreak  occurred,  said 
in  a  letter :  '  Some  of  the  37th  have  confessed  to 
their  officers  that  they  had  been  told  out  in  bands 
for  our  several  bungalows,  to  murder  all  the 
Europeans  at  ten  o*clock  that  night;  and  that, 
too,  at  the  time  they  were  volunteering  to  go  to 
Delhi,  and  Colonel  Spottiswoode  was  walking 
about  among  them  in  plain  clothes  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence.* 

The  fighting,  during  this  exciting  day  at 
Benares,  was  practically  over  as  soon  as  the 
rebels  began  to  retreat ;  but  then  the  perils  of  the 
civilians  commenced.  More  correctly,  however, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  wild  confusion  began 
earlier;  for  while  the  brief  but  fierce  military 
struggle  was  still  in  progress  on  the  parade-ground, 
the  native  guards  of  the  37th  at  the  treasury,  the 
hospital,  the  mess-house,  the  bazaar,  and  otiier 
buildings,  broke  from  their  duty,  and  proceeded 
to  molest  the  Europeans,  with  evident  hopes  of 
plunder.  A  Sikh,  one  Soorut  Singh,  has  been 
credited  with  an  act  which  saved  many  lives  and 
much  treasure.  He  was  among  the  Sikhs  of  the 
treasury-guard ;  and  when  the  rising  b^^n,  talked 
to  his  comrades,  and  prevented  them  fh)m  rising 
in  mutiny  ;  many  civilians,  with  their  families, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  collector's  cutcherry, 
were  saved  through  this  friendly  agency ;  while 
the  treasure  was  held  intact  till  the  following 
morning,  when  European  troops  convoyed  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  Rev.  Mr  Kennedy,  a  resident 
in  Benares  at  that  time,  states  that  the  faithftilness 


of  these  Sikhs,  about  seventy  in  number,  was 
deemed  so  remarkable  under  the  circumstances, 
tliat  £1000  was  given  to  them  as  a  reward 
for  their  safe  guardianship  of  the  £60,000  in  the 
treasury.  After  the  discomfiture  on  the  parade- 
ground,  the  rebels,  maddened  by  defeat  and 
thirsting  for  blood,  streamed  through  many  of  the 
compounds  in  the  cantonment  as  they  retreatod, 
and  fired  as  they  passed,  but  happily  so  much  at 
random  that  little  danger  was  done.  Several  of  the 
Europeans  took  refuge  in  stables  and  outhouses. 
Others  climbed  to  the  roo&  of  their  houses,  and 
hid  behind  the  parapets.  At  the  house  of  the 
commissioner,  Mr  Tucker,  many  ladies  and  chil- 
dren found  concealment  under  straw  on  the  flat 
roof;  while  the  gentlemen  stood  by  to  defend 
them  if  danger  should  approach.  Three  or  four 
families  took  boat,  and  rowed  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  Ganges,  there  to  remain  until  news  of 
returning  tranquillity  should  reach  them ;  much 
booming  of  cannon  and  rattling  of  musketry,  much 
appearance  of  fire  and  smoke  hovering  over  city 
and  cantonment,  kept  the  occupants  of  the  boats 
in  constant  anxiety ;  but  when  victory  had  declared 
for  the  British,  and  these  boat-parties  had  returned 
to  land,  escorts  arrived  to  convey  the  non-com- 
batants and  some  of  the  officers  to  the  mint^  in 
accoixlance  with  the  arrangement  already  made. 
They  arrived  at  that  building  about  midnight 
Mr  Kennedy  described  in  a  letter  the  scene  pro^ 
sented  at  the  mint  when  he  and  his  family  reached 
it :  '  What  a  scene  of  confusion  and  tumult  was 
there.  AH  in  fi*ont,  bands  of  English  soldiers,  ready 
to  act  at  a  moment's  notice ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  high  and  low,  huddled  together,  wonder- 
ing at  meeting  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  plac^ 
not  knowing  where  they  were  to  throw  themselves 
down  for  the  night,  and  altogether  looking  quite 
bewildered.'  A  young  officer,  throwing  into  his 
narrative  that  light-heartedness  which  so  often 
bore  up  men  of  his  class  during  the  troubles  of  the 
period,  gave  a  little  more  detail  of  the  first  night 
and  day  at  the  place  of  refuge :  '  I  found  every- 
body at  the  mint,  which  several  had  only  reached 
after  many  adventures.  We  bivouacked  in  the 
large  rooms,  and  slept  on  the  roof— ladies,  children, 
ayahs,  and  punkali-coolies ;  officers  lying  down 
dressed,  and  their  wives  sitting  up  fanning  them. 
In  the  compound  or  enclosure  below,  there  was  a 
little  handful  of  Europeans,  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  in  all ;  others  were  at  the  barracks  half  a 
mile  off.  There  was  a  picknicking,  gipsifying  look 
about  the  whole  affair,  which  prevented  one  from 
realising  that  the  small  congregation  were  there 
making  a  stand  for  a  huge  empire,  and  that  their 
lives  were  upon  the  toss-up  of  the  next  events.' 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  month  of 
June,  the  Europeans  made  the  mint  their  chief 
place  of  residence,  the  men  going  out  in  the  day- 
time to  their  respective  duties,  and  the  ladies  and 
children  remaining  in  their  place  of  refuge.  On 
the  5th,  few  ventured  out  of  the  building,  unless 
heavily  armed  or  strongly  escorted.     The  mint 
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had  &  most  warlike  appeaniucc,  bristling  mrith 
arms,  &nd  booh  became  ^most  iQSupportably  hot 
to  the  numeroua  persoiis  congregated  within  it. 
The  hot  wiuds  of  Benares  at  tbat  time,  nearlj 
tntdsunimer,  wcro  terrible  for  Europeans  to  bear. 

On  the  7th,  which  was  Sunday^  Mr  EcDDOdy 
performed  divine  service  at  tbe  mint,  and  a  church- 
miffiionary  at  the  barraeka.  Graduall}^  on  subse^ 
qitent  daj^  whole  families  would  venture  out  for 
a  few  honrs  at  a  time,  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
homes  which  they  had  so  suddenly  been  called 
upon  to  quit ;  but  tbe  mint  cotitinucd  for  two  or 
tliree  weeks  to  bo  the  refuge  to  which  they  all 


looked.  As  European  troops^  howevor,  were  arriv- 
ing at  Beoares  every  day,  on  the  way  to  the 
upper  provinces,  it  «oon  became  practicablCj  under 
the  energetic  Neill,  to  insure  tranquillity  in 
aud  near  that  city  with  a  very  small  number 
of  these  ^  much^valued  Queen^e  troop&  The 
capture  and  execution  of  iosurgenta,  under  the 
combined  ordera  of  Nelll,  Tucker,  and  Gubbins, 
respeetivcly  the  commandant,  commissioner,  and 
judge,  were  conducted  with  such  stem  prompt- 
ness as  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  evildoers^ 
It  may  be  infitructivo  to  see  in  what  light  Mr 
Kennedy,  as  a  clergj'man,  regarded  Iheae  terrible 
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executions,  wliich  are  admitted  to  have  been  very 
numerous :  *  The  gibbet  h,  I  must  acknowledge,  a 
Ftandiog  institutioji  among  na  at  pi^osent.  Tliere 
it  stand.%  immediately  in  front  of  the  flagstaff, 
with  three  ropes  always  attached  to  it^  so  tliat 
tliree  may  be  executed  at  one  time.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  poor  wretches  bciuf: 
hurled  into  eternity.  It  is  horrible,  very  horrible  ! 
To  think  of  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run 
cold;  but  such  is  tho  BLite  of  things  here,  that 
even  fine  delicate  ladies  may  be  heai-d  expressing 
their  joy  at  the  rigour  witli  which  the  miscreanta 
are  treated.  The  swiftness  with  which  crime  is 
followed  by  the  severcftt  punishment  strikes  the 
people  with  astonishment;  it  is  so  utterly  foreign 
to  all  our  modes  of  procedure,  as  known  to  them* 
Hitherto  the  process  has  been  very  alow,  encum- 
bered with  forms,  and  such  cases  have  always  bocu 


carried  to  the  Supremo  Court  for  final  decision; 
but  now,  the  commissioner  of  Bcuares  may  ^\ve 
commissions  to  any  he  chooses  (the  city  being 
under  martial  law),  to  try,  decide,  and  execute 
on  the  spot,  without  any  delay  and  without  auy 
reference/ 

Jonnpoor  or  Juanpoor,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Beuares,  was  one  of  those 
which  £ltar»l  with  that  city  tbe  troubles  of  the 
month  of  June.  A  detachment  of  the  Loodianab 
Sikh  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Mara,  stationed 
at  that  place,  mutinied  most  suddenly  and  unex* 
pectedJy  on  the  fith,  within  less  than  an  h^nr 
after  they  had  shaken  hands  with  some  of  tlie 
European  residents  as  a  token  of  friendly  feeling, 
Tlie  men  revolted  through  some  impulse" that  tho 
English  in  vain  endeavoured  to  understand  at 
the  time  ■  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
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some  of  the  mutinous  37th  Arom  Benares  had  been 
tampering  with  them.  In  the  first  whirl  of  the 
tamnlt,  the  lieutenant  and  a  civilian  were  shot 
down,  and  the  rest  of  the  Europeans  sought  safety 
bj  flight  Information  reached  Benares,  aftOT 
some  days,  that  the  fhgitives  were  in  hiding; 
and  a  small  detachment  was  at  once  despatched 
for  their  relief.  It  was  now  found,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  that  amid  all  the  brutality  and 
recklessness  of  the  mutineers  and  budnuwhes, 
there  were  not  wanting  humane  natives  in  the 
country  villages,  ready  to  succour  the  distressed ; 
one  such,  named  Hingun  Lall,  had  sheltered  and 
fed  the  whole  of  the  fugitives  fh)m  Jounpoor  for 
five  days. 

There  were  many  stations  at  which  the  number 
of  insurgent  troops  was  greater ;  there  were  many 
occasions  on  which  the  Europeans  suffered  more 
general  and  prolonged  miseries  ;  there  were  many 
struggles  of  more  exciting  character  between  the 
dark-skinned  soldiers  and  the  light— but  there 
was  not  perhaps,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  Indian  mutinies,  an  outbreak  which  excited 
more  astonishment  than  that  at  Allahabad  in  the 
early  part  of  June.  It  was  totally  unexpected 
by  the  authorities,  who  had  been  blinded  by 
protestations  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  troops. 
This  place  (see  p.  107)  occupies  a  very  important 
position  in  relation  to  Upper  India  generally ; 
being  at  the  point  where  the  Jumna  and  Ganges 
join,  where  the  Benares  region  ends  and  tiie 
Oude  region  begins^  where  the  Doab  and  Bundel- 
cund  commence,  where  the  river-traffic  and  the 
road-traffic  branch  out  in  various  directions,  and 
where  the  great  railway  will  one  day  have  a 
central  station.  As  statud  in  a  former  page^ 
the  6th  Bengal  Native  Infkntry,  stationed  at 
Allahabad,  voluntanly  came  forward  and  offered 
their  services  to  iBtfoh  against  the  Delhi  muti- 
neers. For  this  d«iwSlstra&on  they  were  thanked 
by  their  officers,  who  felt  gratified  that,  amid 
so  much  desertion,  fidelity  should  make  itself 
apparent  in  this  qua^^r.  Rather  from  a  vague 
undefined  uneasine8l|lp|l|Q  from  any  suspicion 
of  this  particular  i^mknty  the  Europeans  at 
Allahabad  had  for  some  time  been  in  uneasiness ; 
there  had  been  panics  in  the  city;  there  had 
been  much  patroUing  and  watching;  and  the 
ladies  had  been  looking  anxiously  to  the  fort  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  whither  most  of  them  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  night,  returning  to  their 
hotam  in  the  cantonment  or  the  city  in  the  day- 
tima  Frem>  Benares,  Lucknow,  or  other  places, 
they  apprehi(nded  danger — but  not  from  within. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  June  that  Colonel  Simpson, 
of  the  6th  regiment,  received  Viscount  Canning's 
instructions  to  thank  his  men  for  their  loyal  offer 
to  march  and  fight  against  the  rebels  at  Delhi ; 
and  it  was  on  the  same  day  that  news  reached 
Allahabad,  probably  by  telegraph,  of  the  occur- 
rences at  Benares  on  the  previous  day,  and  of 
the  possible  arrival  of  some  of  the  insurgents 
from  that  place.     The  officers  still  continued  to 


trust  the  6th  regimen^  not  only  in  virtue  of 
the  recent  protestation  of  fidelity  by  the  men, 
but  on  account  of  their  general  good  conduct; 
indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  regi- 
ments in  the  whole  native  army.  Neverthelesi, 
instructions  were  given  to  arm  the  civilians  as 
well  as  the  military,  and  to  prepare  for  making 
a  good  stand  at  the  fort.  Many  civilianSi  formed 
into  a  militia,  under  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  slept  in  the  fort  that  night,  or  relieved 
each  other  as  sentinels  at  the  ramparts.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  the  fort,  besides  the  women 
and  children,  about  thirty  invalid  artillerymen, 
under  Captain  Hazelwood ;  a  few  commissariat  and 
magazine  sergeants;  about  a  hundred  volunteer 
civilians ;  four  hundred  Sikhs,  of  the  Feroqx>re 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Brasycr ;  and  eighty 
men  of  the  6th  regiment,  guarding  the  main  gate. 
Several  Europeans  with  their  families,  thinking 
no  danger  nigh,  slept  outside  the  fort  that  night 
Two  companies  of  the  native  regiment  under 
three  English  officers,  and  two  guns  under  Captain 
Harward,  were  sent  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Qangek  in  the  direction  of  Benares. 
Captain  Alexander,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  3d 
regiment  Oude  irr^^lar  cavalry,  was  posted  In 
the  Alopee  Bagh,  a  camping-ground  commanding 
the  roads  to  the  station,  ^e  main  body  of  the 
6th  remained  in  their  lines,  three  miles  from  the 
fort.  All  proceeded  quietly  until  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June ;  when,  to 
the  inexpressible  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the 
officers,  the  native  regiment  rose  in  revolt  The 
two  guns  were  seized  by  them  at  the  bridge-head, 
and  Harward  had  to  run  for  his  life.  In  the  can- 
tonment the  officers  were  at  mess,  fhll  of  confidence 
in  their  trusted  troops,  when  the  sepoys  sounded 
the  alarm  bugle,  as  if  to  bring  them  on  parade ; 
those  who  Tvuiiied  out  were  at  once  aimed  at,  and 
nearly  all  shot  dead ;  while  no  fewer  than  nine 
young  ensigns,  mere  boys  who  had  just  entered  on 
the  career  of  soldiering,  were  bayoneted  in  the 
mess-room  itself.  It  was  a  cruel  and  bloody  deed, 
for  the  poor  youths  had  but  recently  arrived,  and 
were  in  hostility  with  none.  Captain  Alexander, 
when  he  heard  of  the  rising,  hastened  off"  to  the 
lines  with  a  few  of  his  troopers;  but  he  was 
caught  in  an  ambush  by  a  body  of  the  sepoys,  and 
at  once  shot  down.  The  sepoys,  joined  by  released 
prisoners  and  habitual  plunderers,  then  com- 
menced a  scene  of  murder  and  devastation  in  all 
directions;  Europeans  were  shot  wherever  they 
could  be  seen  ;  the  few  English  women  who  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fort, 
were  grossly  outraged  before  being  put  to  death ; 
the  telegraph  wires  were  cut;  the  boats  on  the 
river  were  seized;  the  treasury  was  plundered; 
the  houses  of  native  bankers,  as  well  as  those  of 
European  residents,  were  pillaged;  and  wild 
licence  reigned  everywhere.  Terrible  were  the 
deeds  recorded — a  whole  family  roasted  alive; 
persons  killed  by  the  slow  process  of  cutting  off 
in  succession  ears,  nose,  fingers,  feet,  &c,;  others 
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chopped  to  pieces;  children  tossed  on  bayonets 
before  their  mother^s  eyes. 

An  affecting  incident  is  related  of  one  of  the 
unfortunate  young  officers  so  ruthlessly  attacked 
at  the  mess-house.  An  ensign,  only  sixteen  years 
of  age^  who  was  left  for  dead  among  the  rest, 
escaped  in  the  darkness  to  a  neighbouring  ravine. 
Here  he  found  a  stream,  the  waters  of  which 
sustained  his  life  for  four  days  and  nights. 
Although  desperately  wounded,  he  contrived  to 
raise  himself  into  a  tree  at  night-time^  for  proteo- 
tion  from  wild  beasts.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was 
discovered,  and  dragged  by  the  brutal  insurgents 
before  one  of  their  leaders.  There  he  found 
toother  prisoner,  a  Christian  catechist,  formerly  a 
Mohammedan,  whom  the  sepoys  were  endeavour- 
ing to  terrify  and  torment  into  a  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  The  firmness  of  the  native  was 
giving  way  as  he  knelt  before  his  persecutors ; 
bat  the  boy-offioer,  after  anxiously  watching  him 
for  a  short  time  said : '  Oh,  my  friend,  come  what 
may,  do  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  !'  Just  at  this 
moment  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Neill  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers  (presently  to  be  noticed)  at 
Allahabad  was  announced ;  the  ruffians  made  off; 
the  poor  catechist's  life  was  saved;  but  the  gentle- 
fpirited  young  ensign  sank  under  the  wounds  and 
privations  he  had  endured.  When  this  incident 
became  known  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
journals,  the  father  of  the  young  officer,  tovvn- 
derk  of  Evesham,  told  how  brief  had  been  the 
career  thus  cut  short  Arthur  Marcus  Hill  Cheek 
had  left  England  so  recently  as  the  20th  of  March 
preceding,  to  commence  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  May,  was  appointed  to  the 
eOi  native  r^ment,  reached  Allahabad  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  shot  down  by 
his  own  men  eighteen  days  afterwards. 

The  inmates  of  the  fort  naturally  suffered  an 
tgony  of  suspense  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  When 
they  heard  the  bugle,  and  the  subsequent  firing, 
they  believed  the  mutineers  had  arrived  from 
Benares  ;  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  sound  varied 
from  time  to  time,  so  did  they  picture  in  imagina- 
tion the  varying  fortunes  of  the  two  hypothetical 
opposing  forces — the  supposed  insurgents  from  the 
etik,  and  the  supposed  loyal  6th  regiment  Soon 
were  they  startled  by  a  revelation  of  the  real 
troth— that  the  firing  came  from  their  own  trusted 
lepoys.  The  Europeans  in  the  fort,  recovering 
from  their  wonder  and  dismay,  were  fortunately 
enabled  to  disarm  the  eighty  sepoys  at  the  gate 
through  the  energy  of  Lieutenant  Brasyer ;  and  it 
was  then  found  that  these  fellows  had  loaded  and 
capped  their  muskets,  ready  to  turn  out  Five 
officers  succeeded  in  entering  during  the  night, 
three  of  them  naked,  having  had  to  swim  the 
Ganges.  For  twelve  days  did  the  Europeans 
remain  within  the  fort,  not  daring  to  emerge  for 
many  hours  at  a  time,  lest  the  four  hundred  Sikhs 
should  prove  Pithless  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need. 
The  chief  streets  of  the  city  are  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort ;  and  during  several  days  and  nights 


troops  of  rioters  were  to  be  seen  rushing  fW>m 
place  to  place,  plundering  and  burning.  Day  and 
night  the  civilians  manned  the  ramparts,  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  regular  watches— now  nearly 
struck  down  by  the  hot  blazing  sun  ;  now  pouring 
forth  shot  and  shell  upon  such  of  the  insurgents 
as  were  within  reach.  The  civilians  or  volunteers 
formed  themselves  into  three  corps ;  one  of  which, 
called  the  Flagstaff  Division,  was  joined  by  about 
twenty  railway  men— sturdy  fellows  who  had 
suffisred  Uke  the  rest,  and  were  not  slow  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  mutineers  whenever  opportu- 
nity offi;rcd.  After  a  time,  the  volunteers  sallied 
forth  into  the  city  with  the  Sikhs,  and  had  several 
skirmishes  in  the  streets  with  the  insurgents — 
delighted  at  the  privilege  of  quitting  for  a  few 
hours  the  hot  crowded  fort,  even  to  fight  It 
was  by  degrees  ascertained  that  conspiracy  had 
been  going  on  in  the  city  before  the  actual  out- 
break occurred.  The  standard  of  insurrection 
was  unfurled  by  a  native  unknown  to  the  Euro- 
peans: some  supposed  him  to  be  a  moulvie,  or 
Mohammedan  religious  teacher;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  position,  he  now 
announced  himself  as  viceroy  of  the  King  of  Delhi. 
He  quickly  collected  about  him  thrco  or  four 
thousand  rebels,  sepoys  and  others,  and  displayed 
the  green  flag  that  constitutes  the  Moslem  symbol. 
The  head-quarters  of  this  self-appointed  cMeftain 
were  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city,  at  the  old 
Mohammedan  gardens  of  Sultan  Khoosroo ;  there 
the  prisoners  taken  by  tho  mutineers  were  con- 
fined—among whom  were  the  native  Christian 
teachers  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Hay's  mission. 

The  movements  of  Colonel  Neill  must  now  be 
traced.  No  sooner  did  this  gallant  and  energetic 
officer  hear  of  the  occurrences  at  Allahabad,  than 
he  proceeded  to  effect  at  that  place  what  he  had 
already  done  at  Benares — re-establish  English 
authority  by  a  prompt,  firm,  and  stem  course 
of  action.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities 
being  about  seventy-five  miles,  he  quickly  made 
the  necessary  travolUng  arrangements.  He  left 
Benares  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  accompanied 
by  one  officer  and  forty-three  men  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers.  The  horses  being  nearly  all  taken  off 
the  road,  he  found  much  difficulty  in  bringing  in 
the  d&k-carriages  containing  the  men;  but  this 
and  all  other  obstacles  he  surmounted.  He  found 
the  country  between  Mirzapore  and  Allahabad 
infested  with  bands  of  plunderers,  the  villages 
deserted,  and  none  of  the  authorities  remaining. 
Major  Stephenson,  with  a  hundred  more  men,  set 
out  from  Benares  on  the  same  evening  as  Neill ;  but 
his  bullock- vans  were  still  more  slow  in  progress; 
and  his  men  sufiered  much  firom  exposure  to  heit 
during  the  journey.  Neill  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  He  found  the  fort 
almost  completely  invested ;  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  tho  Gauges  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  partly 
broken ;  and  the  neighbouring  villages  swarming 
with  insurgents.  By  cautious  manoeuvring  at  the 
end  of  the  Benares  road,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining* 
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boats  which  conveyed  him  and  his  handful  of  men 
over  to  the  fort.  He  at  once  assumed  command, 
and  arranged  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  out  of  the  villages,  and 
the  bridge  of  boats  recaptured.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  he  opened  fire  with 
several  round-shot^  and  then  attacked  the  rebels  in 
the  village  of  Deeragunge  with  a  detachment  of 
Fusiliers  and  Sikhs:  this  was  effectively  accom- 
plished, and  a  safe  road  opened  for  the  approach 
of  Major  Stephenson's  detachment  on  the  evening 
of  that  day.  On  the  13th  the  insurgents  were 
driven  out  of  the  village  of  Kydgunge.  Neill  had 
now  a  strange  enemy  to  combat  within  the 
fort  itself— drunkenness  and  relaxed  discipline. 
The  Sikhs,  during  their  sallies  into  the  city 
before  his  arrival,  had  gained  entrance  into  some 
of  the  deserted  warehouses  of  wine-merchants 
and  others  in  the  town,  had  brought  away  largo 
quantities  of  beverage,  and  had  sold  these  to  the 
European  soldiers  within  the  fort — at  four  annas 
(sixpence)  per  bottle  for  wine,  spirits,  or  beer 
indiscriminately ;  drunkenness  and  disorganisation 
followed,  requiring  determined  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  commandant.  He  bought  all  the 
remaining  liquors  obtainable,  for  commissariat 
use;  and  kept  a  watchful  c}^  on  the  stores  still 
remaining  in  the  warehouses  in  the  town.  I^'eill 
saw  reason  for  distrusting  the  Sikhs ;  they  had 
remained  faithful  up  to  that  time,  but  nevertheless 
exhibited  symptoms  which  required  attention. 
As  soon  as  possible,  he  got  them  out  of  the  fort 
altogether,  and  placed  them  at  various  posts  in 
the  city  where  they  might  still  render  service  if 
tbey  chose  to  remain  faithful.  His  opinion  of  the 
native  troops  was  sufficiently  expressed  in  this 
passage  in  one  of  his  dispatches:  'I  felt  that 
Allahabad  was  really  safe  when  every  native 
soldier  and  sentry  was  out  of  the  fort ;  and  as  long 
as  I  command  I  shall  not  allow  one  to  be  on  duty 
in  it*  Nothing  can  bo  more  striking  than  the 
difference  of  views  held  by  Indian  officers  on  this 
point ;  some  distrusted  the  natives  from  the  first, 
while  others  maintained  £uth  in  them  to  a  very 
disastrous  extent 

From  the  time  when  Neill  obtained  the  npper- 
hand  in  Allahabad,  he  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  chastising  the  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  sent  a  steamer  up  the  Jumna  on  the  16th,  with 
a  howitzer  under  Captain  Harward,  and  twenty 
fiisiliers  under  Lieutenant  Arnold ;  and  these 
worked  much  execution  among  the  rebels  on  the 
banks.  A  combined  body  of  fusiliers,  Sikhs,  and 
irregular  cavalry  made  an  attack  on  the  villages 
of  Kydgunge  and  Mootingunge,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  driving  out  the  insurgents  harboured 
there,  and  mowing  them  down  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  subsequent  days,  wherever  Neill 
heard  of  the  presence  of  insurgents  in  any  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  he  at  once  attacked  them ; 
and  great  terror  seized  the  hearts  of  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  city  at  the  celerity  with  which  guns 
and  gibbets  were  set  to  work.    On  the  18th  he 


sent  eighty  fusiliers  and  a  hundred  Sikhs  up  the 
river  in  a  steamer,  to  destroy  the  Fatan  village  of 
Durriabad,  and  the  Meewattie  villages  of  Sydabad 
and  Russelpore.  It  was  not  merely  in  the  villages 
that  these  active  operations  were  necessary ;  a 
large  number  of  the  mutinous  sepoys  went  off 
towards  Delhi  on  the  day  after  the  outbreak,  leav- 
ing the  self-elected  chief  to  manage  his  rabble- 
army  as  he  liked ;  and  it  was  against  this  rabble 
that  many  of  the  expeditions  were  planned.  The 
city  suffered  terribly  from  this  double  infliction; 
for  after  the  spoliation  and  burning  effected  by 
the  marauders,  the  English  employed  cannon-balls 
and  musketry  to  drive  those  marauders  out  of  the 
streets  and  houses;  and  Allahabad  thus  became 
little  other  than  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins. 
Colonel  Neill  organised  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry 
by  joining  Captain  Pallisers  detachment  of  the 
13th  irregulars  with  the  few  men  of  Captain 
Alexander's  corps  still  remaining  true  to  their 
salt  A  force  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  Madras 
Fusiliers  started  from  Benares  on  the  13th,  under 
Captoin  Fi-aser ;  he  was  joined  on  the  road  by 
Captain  Palliser's  detachment  of  troopers,  just 
adverted  to,  of  about  eighty  men,  and  the  two 
officers  then  proceeded  towards  Allahabad.  They 
found  the  road  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
rebels  and  plunderers;  but  by  fighting,  hanging, 
and  burning,  they  cleared  a  path  for  themselves^ 
struck  terror  into  the  evildoers,  and  recovered 
much  of  the  Company's  treasure  that  had  fallen 
into  hostile  hands.  It  is  sad  to  read  of  six  villages 
being  reduced  to  ashes  during  this  one  march ;  but 
stringent  measures  were  absolutely  necessary  to  % 
restoration  of  order  and  obedience.  Fraser  and 
Palliser  reached  Allahabad  on  the  18th,  and  their 
arrival  enabled  Neill  to  prosecute  two  objects 
which  he  had  at  heart — the  securing  of  Allahabad, 
and  the  gradual  collection  of  a  force  that  might 
march  to  the  relief  of  poor  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
the  other  beleaguered  Europeans  at  Cawnpore. 
During  these  varied  operations,  the  officers  and 
men  were  often  exposed  during  the  daytime  to 
a  heat  so  tremendous  that  nothing  biit  an  intense 
interest  in  their  work  could  have  kept  them  up. 
*  If  I  can  keep  from  fever,'  wrote  one  of  them,  *  I 
sha'nt  care;  for  excitement  enables  one  to  stand 
the  sun  and  fatigue  wonderfully.  At  any  other 
time  the  sun  would  have  knocked  us  down  like 
dogs ;  but  all  this  month  we  have  been  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  toiling  like  coolies,  yet  I  have 
never  been  better  in  my  Hfe — such  an  appetite !  • 
To  meet  temporary  exigencies,  the  church,  the 
government  offices,  the  barracks,  the  bungalows — 
all  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English 
troops,  as  fast  as  they  arrived  up  from  Calcutta^ 
These  reinforcements,  during  the  second  half  of 
the  month,  consisted  chiefly  of  detachments  of  her 
Majesty's  64th,  78th,  and  84th  foot  The  peacefU 
inhabitants  b^an  to  return  to  the  half-ruined  city, 
shattered  houses  were  hastily  rebuilt  or  repaired, 
trade  gradually  revived,  bullocks  and  carriages 
arrived  in  considerable  number,  supplies  were  laid 
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in,  the  weather  became  cooler,  the  cholera  abated, 
and  Colonel  Neill  found  himself  enabled  to  look 
forward  with  much  confidence  to  the  iiiture.  The 
forty  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  month,  had 
been  very  much  crowded,  insomuch  that  the 
inmates .  suffered  greatly  from  heat  and  cholera. 
Two  steam-boat  loads  of  women  and  children  were 
therefore  sent  down  the  river  towards  Calcutta; 
and  all  the  non-combatants  left  the  fort,  to  reoccupy 
such  of  their  residences  as  had  escaped  demoli- 


tion. Some  of  the  European  soldiers  were  tented 
on  the  glacis ;  others  took  up  quarters  in  a  tope 
of  trees  near  the  d&k-bungalow ;  lastly,  a  hospital 
was  fitted  up  for  the  cholera  patients. 

With  the  end  of  June  came  tranquillity  both  to 
Benares  and  to  Allahabad,  chiefly  through  the 
determined  measures  adopted  by  Colonel  Neill; 
and  then  he  planned  an  expedition,  the  best  in 
his  power,  for  Cawnpore— the  fortunes  of  which 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  due  time. 


it0t(fi. 


The  Oude  Royal  FamUj/.^-When  tlie  news  reached  England 
tbat  tlie  deposed  King  of  Oade  had  been  arrested  at  Calcutta, 
IB  tbe  way  described  in  the  present  chapter,  on  saspiclon  of 
oonplicitj  with  the  mutineers,  his  relations,  who  had  pro- 
oeedied  to  London  to  appeal  against  the  annexation  of  Oude 
by  the  Company,  prepared  a  petition  filled  with  protesta- 
tMDa  ol  innocence,  on  his  ptut  and  on  their  own.  The 
ptftHioii  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
GuBpbell,  'though  not  formally  receiyed  owing  to  some 
defeel  in  phraseology.  A  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  was 
eonehed  in  similar  form.  The  petition  and  memorial  ran 
atfbUows: 

'The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Jenabi  Auliah  Tajara 
B^gam,  the  Queen-mother  of  Onde  ;  Mirza  Mohummud 
Hamid  AUie,  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  his  Majesty 
tbe  King  of  Oude ;  and  Mirxa  Mohummud  Jowaad  Allie 
Sdmider  Hnshmut  Bahadoor,  next  brother  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude,  sheweth : 

'Thai  your  petitioners  hare  heard  with  sincere  regret 
the  tidings  which  have  reached  the  British  kingdom  of 
diaaffiMtion  prevailing  among  the  native  troops  in  India ; 
and  tliat  they  desire,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  give 
pablie  expression  to  that  solemn  assurance  which  they 
anne  Ume  since  conveyed  to  her  Majesty's  government, 
thai  the  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Great  Britain  which 
baa  ever  characterised  the  royal  family  of  Oude  continues 
unchanged  and  unaffected  by  these  deplorable  events,  and 
Ikal  they  remain,  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  late  govemor- 
gmenX  of  India,  emphatically  dechu:ed  them,  '*a  royal 
noe^  erer  faithful  and  true  to  their  friendship  with  the 
British  nation." 

'That  in  the  midst  of  this  great  public  calamity,  your 
petiUoners  have  sustained  their  own  peculiar  cause  of  pain 
and  nrrow  in  the  intelligence  which  has  reached  them, 
through  the  public  papers,  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
cf  Onde  has  been  subjected  to  restraint  at  Calcutta,  and 
deprived  of  the  means  of  communicating  even  with  your 
petitioners,  his  mother,  son,  and  brother. 

'That  your  petitioners  desire  unequivocally  and  solemnly 
t»  aanire  her  Majesty  and  your  lordships,  that  if  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Oude  has  beoi  suspected  of  any  complicity  in 
the  neent  disastrous  ooenrrenoes,  such  suspicion  is  not  only 
wholly  and  absolutely  unfound^,  but  is  directed  against 
one,  the  whole  tenor  of  whose  life,  character,  and  conduct 
directly  negatives  all  such  imputations.  Your  petitioners 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  your  lordships  the  facts  relating 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Onde,  as  set  forth  in 
the  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Rtiroy  Kelly  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  that  when  resistance 
might  have  been  made,  and  was  even  anticipated  by  the 
British  general,  the  King  of  Oude  directed  his  guards  and 
troops  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  that  when  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  the  territories  of  Oude  were  to 
be  vested  for  ever  in  tho  Honourable  Bast  India  Company, 
the  king^  instead  of  offering  resistance  to  the  Briti^ 
govemmsnty  after  giving  rent  to  his  feelings  in  a  burst 
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of  grie^  descended  from  his  throne,  declaring  his  deter- 
mination to  seek  for  justice  at  her  Majesty's  throne,  and 
from  the  parliament  of  England. 

'  That  since  their  resort  to  this  countiy,  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  commands,  your  petitioners  have  received 
communications  from  his  Majesty  which  set  forth  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  his  heart;  that  those  communications 
not  only  negative  all  supposition  of  his  Majesty's  personal 
complicity  in  any  intrigues,  but  fill  the  minds  of  your 
petitioners  with  the  pn^ound  conriction  that  his  Majesty 
would  feel,  with  your  petitioners,  the  greatest  grief  and 
pain  at  the  events  which  have  occurred.  And  your  peti- 
tioners desire  to  declare  to  your  lordships,  and  to  assure 
the  British  nation,  that  although  suffering,  in  common 
with  his  heart-broken  family,  from  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them,  from  the  humiliations  of  a  state  of  exile,  and 
their  loss  of  home,  authority,  and  country,  the  King  of 
Oude  relies  only  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  appeals  only  to 
her  Majesty's  throne  and  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  disdains  to  use  the  arm  of  the  rebel  and  the  traitor  to 
maintain  the  right  he  seeks  to  vindicate. 

'  Tour  petitioners  therefore  pray  of  your  lordships  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  your  authority,  you  will  cause  justice  to 
be  done  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Onde,  and  that  it  may 
be  forthwith  explicitly  made  known  to  his  Majesty  and  to 
your  petitioners  wherewith  he  is  chai^ged,  and  by  whom, 
and  on  what  authority,  so  that  the  King  of  Oude  may  have 
full  opportunity  of  refuting  and  disproring  the  unjust  sus- 
picions and  calumnies  of  which  he  is  now  the  helpless 
victim.  And  your  petitioners  further  pray  that  the  King 
of  Oude  may  be  permitted  freely  to  correspond  with  your 
petitioners  in  this  country,  so  that  they  may  also  have 
opportunity  of  vindicating  here  the  character  and  conduct 
of  their  sovereign  and  relative,  of  establishing  his  innocence 
of  any  offence  against  the  crown  of  England,  or  the  British 
government  or  people,  and  of  shewing  that,  under  every 
varying  phase  of  circumstance,  the  royal  family  of  Oude 
have  continued  steadfast  and  true  to  their  friendship  with 
the  British  nation. 

'And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &&* 

Some  time  after  the  presentation  of  this  petition  and 
memorial,  a  curious  proof  was  afforded  of  the  complexity 
and  intrigue  connected  with  the  family  affairs  of  the 
princes  of  India.  A  statement  having  gone  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  Oude  had  escaped  from 
Lucknow  during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolt,  a  native  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  London  sought  to  set  the  publio 
mind  right  on  ike  matter.  He  stated  that  the  king  had  had 
only  three  legitimate  sons ;  that  one  of  these,  being  an  idiot, 
was  confined  to  the  zenana  or  harem  at  Lucknow ;  that  the 
second  died  of  small-pox  when  twelve  years  of  age  ;  that 
the  third  was  the  prince  who  had  come  to  London  with  the 
queen-mother ;  and  that  if  any  son  of  the  king  had  really 
escaped  from  Lucknow,  he  must  have  been  illegitimate,  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old.  This  communication  was  signed 
by  Mahmoud  Mnseehooddeen,  residing  at  Faddington,  and 
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desigiuititig  bijoAelf  *  Accredited  Ag^cnt  to  his  Mujf  sty  Ibo 
ffiDg  of  Oad&'  Two  dfljs  ftft^rwards  the  lumip  journal 
CDDtnincd  a  letter  from  Colonel  R  OuKiky^  also  riding  in 
tbo  metropolis,  oesorting  that  hi  was  '  Agent  in  Chief  to  the 
King  of  Oude/  and  that  MuB«cboodde«n  hjid  osmuned  a 
title  to  which  be  had  no  light 

CfiiUs  tind  Crtedt  in  tht  Indiixn  Army.— The  luditm 
ofSoer?  being  much  divided  in  opiuioD  concerning  the 
relative  influboi-dinat]<m  of  Moluunmedana  luid  Hindoos  in 
the  DAtire  regiments,  it  maj  be  usefal  to  record  here  the 
Actuo]  components  of  one  Bengal  mfantrj  regiment,  oo  far 
OB  concerni^  creed  and  casten  The  information  is  obtamod 
from  An  ofScial  document  rcl&ting  to  the  cartridge  grierance^ 
before  the  actnul  Berolt  1>cgiin. 

The  34th  regiment  Beag&l  native  infantry^  jnst  before 
its  dinbandment  at  Barrockpcre  in  April,  compjised  10S9 
men,  distributed  oa  followa ; 


Lower  Cutes,  , 
Cbri«tisii«,    * 
Mussulmanti,    . 


10 


IJ 


«1 


H 


eo 


S94 

3 

153 
74 


»39 


469 
U 

3D0 


10S9 


The  portion  of  this  regiment  present  at  Barrackpor^— » 
the  rest  being  at  Glutt«gang — vhon  the  mutinoiu  pro- 


ceedings took  ploce^  numbered  584^  thtu  d^fiaiBed  imder 
four  headuigB: 


Rrahmlfi  CftJ^ttj 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

3 

1 

n 

3 

_^ 

ITS 

m 

Lower  Cuta,  . 

1 

4 

13 

14 

1 

1813 

230 

U ILH  qljlUJl  ^ 

,^ 

1 

7 

14 

4 

Sfi 

Itl 

Sikhs,      .      , 

" 

" 

- 

■* 

'■ 

M 

At 

1|    4 

C 

32 

83 

5 

W4 

M4 

When  414  of  these  men  were  dismissed  from  the  Cbm- 
P^/h  serricej  their  religions  appeororl  as  follows  : 


Lowtr  CA±t£a, 

UlWD^IDllDl,    . 

SiJdu, 

Oflleer*. 

Stprft. 

TrtiL 

3 

la 

13 
14 

135 

100 
49 
39 

173 
03 

« 

4J$ 

303 

lU 

It  is  not  clciarly  stated  how  numy  Hajpooti^  or  men  of 
tbe  militATy  ctt^te,  were  included  in  the  Hindoos  who  were 
not  Brahmins. 

If  the  regiment  thns  tahnlated  hod  been  cavalry,  instead 
of  infantry,  the  pTepondemnc^  as  Implied  in  Chapter  I^ 
vnouJd  hare  been  whoUy  on  the  side  of  the  Mns^uimMUL 


Sikh  CitRlry. 


CHAPTER   X. 


OUDE,  ROHILCUUD,  AND  THE  DOAB:  JUNK 


HE  course  of  events  now 
^^  brings  cs  again  to  that 
tarbaknt  country,  Oude, 
which  proved  itself  to  be 
hostile  to  the  British  in 
a  degree  not  expected  by 
the  authoTitica  at  Calcatta. 
They  were  aware,  it  is  true, 
that  Onde  bad  long  fnmished  the 
chief  materials  for  tho  Bengal  native 
army ;  but  they  could  not  have 
anticipated^  or  at  least  did  not,  how 
close  would  be  the  sympathy  between 
those  troops  and  the  Oude  irregulars 
in  the  hour  of  tumiilt  Only  seven  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolt,  and  about 
the  same  apace  of  time  after  the  formal  annex* 
ation,  Sk  remarkable  article  on  Indian  Army 
Reform  appeared  io  the  CakiUia  Rtckw^  attributed 
to  Sir  Henty  Lawrence  ;  in  which  he  commented 
freely  on  the  govoniment  proceedings  connected 
with  the  army  of  Oude,  He  pointed  out  how  great 
wa»  the  number  of  daring  reckless  men  in  that 
oonulry ;  how  large  had  been  the  army  of  the  king 
before  hij»  deposition  \  how  numerous  wero  the 
Email  forts  held  by  zcmindani  and  petty  chieftains, 
&nd  guarded  by  nearly  ^x^tj  thousand  men  ;  how 
perilous  it  was  to  raise  a  new  British-Oudian 
army,  even  though  a  small  one,  solely  from  the 
men  of  tho  king's  disbanded  regiments;  how 
aerions  was  the  fact  tbat  nearly  a  hundred 
thon^nd  disbanded  warlike  natives  were  left 
without  employment;  bow  prudent  it  would 
have  been  to  send  Oudians  into  the  Punjaub, 
and  Ptinjaubees  into  Oude ;  and  how  necessary 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British  troops. 
The  truth  of  these  comments  was  not  appre- 
ciated until  Sir  Henry  himflelf  waa  ranked 
among  those  who  felt  the  full  consequence  of  the 
state  of  things  to  which  the  comments  referred. 
Code  was  full  of  zemindars,  possessing  consider- 
able rewnrces  of  varioua  kinds,  haviog  their 
retaiuers,  their  mud -forts,  their  arsenals,  their 
treasures.  These  zemindars,  aggrieved  not  so 
ranch  by  the  annexation  of  their  count!?,  as  by 
the  manner  in  which  territorial  law- proceedings 
weiro  nude  to  iBfect  the  tentiro  of  their  ettates, 


shewed  sympathy  with  tho  mutineers  almost  fVom 
the  first.  The  remarks  of  Mr  Edwardsi,  collector 
at  Boodayoun,  on  this  point,  have  already  been 
adverted  to  (p.  115).  The  s^^mindars  did  not^  zs 
a  class,  display  the  sanguinary  and  vindictive 
passions  so  terribly  evident  in  the  reckless  soldiery; 
still  they  held  to  a  behef  that  a  successful  revolt 
might  restore  to  them  their  former  position  and 
influence  aa  landowners;  and  bence  the  formid- 
able difficulties  opposed  by  them  to  the  military 
movements  of  the  British, 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  as  chiof  authority  both 
mihtary  and  civil  in  Oude,  found  himself  very 
awkwardly  imperiled  at  Lucknow  in  the  early 
days  of  June,  Juat  a^  the  previous  month  closed, 
nearly  all  the  native  troops  raised  the  standard 
of  rebelhon  (ace  p,  96);  the  13th,  48th,  and  7lst 
infantry,  and  the  7tb  cavalry,  aJl  betrayed  tho 
infection,  though  in  diflerent  degrees ;  and  of  the 
seven  hundred  men  of  those  four  regiments  who 
still  remained  faithful,  he  did  not  know  how  many 
he  could  trust  oven  for  a  single  day.  The  treasury 
received  his  an^cioua  attention,  and  misgivings 
arose  in  his  mind  concerning  the  various  districts 
around  the  capital,  with  their  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Soon  he  had  the  bitterness  of  learning 
that  his  rebellious  troops^  who  bad  fled  towards 
Seetapoor,  had  excited  their  brethren  at  that  place 
to  revolt.  The  Calcutta  authorities  were  fjrom 
that  day  veiy  ill  informed  of  the  proceedings  at 
Lucknow  J  for  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and 
the  insurgents  stopped  all  daks  and  messengers  on 
the  road.  About  tho  middle  of  the  month,  Colonel 
Neillj  at  Allababadj  received  a  private  letter  from 
Lawrence,  sent  by  some  secret  agency,  announcing 
that  Sectapoor  and  Shahjehanpoor  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels;  that  Secrora,  Beraytch^  and 
Fyzabad,  were  in  like  condition  ;  and  that  mutin- 
ous regiments  from  all  those  places,  as  well  as  from 
Benares  and  Jonnpoor,  appeared  to  Ire  approach- 
ing Lucknow  on  some  combined  plan  of  operations;, 
He  was  strcDgtboDing  his  position  at  the  Resi- 
dency, but  looked  most  anxiously  for  aid,  which 
Neill  was  quite  unable  to  afford  him.  Again, 
it  became  known  to  the  authorities  at  Benares 
that  Lawrence,  on  tho  19th,  still  held  hia  position 
at  Lucknow  \  that  he  had  had  eight  deaths  hj 
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cholera;  and  that  ho  was  consideriDg  whether,  aid 
from  CawDpore  or  Allahabad  being  unattainable, 
he  could  obtain  a  few  reinforcements  by  steamer 
up  the  €K)gra  from  Diuapoor.  Another  letter,  but 
without  date,  reached  the  chief-magistrate  of 
Benares,  to  the  effect  that  Lawrence  had  got  rid  of 
most  of  the  remaining  native  troops,  by  paying 
them  their  due,  and  giving  them  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months ;  he  evidently  felt  disquietude  at 
the  presence  even  of  the  apparently  faithful  sepoys 
in  his  place  of  refuge,  so  bitterly  had  ho  expe- 
rienced the  hollowness  of  all  protestations  on  their 
parL  He  had  been  very  ill,  and  a  provisional 
council  had  been  appointed  in  case  his  health 
should  further  give  way.  Although  the  Residency 
was  the  stronghold,  the  city  and  cantonment  also 
were  still  under  British  control:  a  fort  called 
the  Muchee  Bhowan,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  Residency,  and  consisting  of  a 
strong,  turreted,  castellated  building,  was  held 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Europeans  with 
three  guns.  The  cantonment  was  northeast  of 
the  Residency,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  were  two  bridges  of  approach.  Sir 
Henry  had  already  lessened  from  eight  to  four 
the  number  of  buildings  or  posts  where  the 
troops  were  stationed — namely,- the  Residency,  the 
Muchee  Bhowan,  a  strong  post  between  these 
two,  and  the  d4k-bungalow  between  the  Residency 
and  the  cantonment ;  but  after  the  mutiny,  he 
depended  chiefly  on  the  Residency  and  the  Muchee 
Bhowan.  News,  somewhat  more  definite  in  char- 
acter, was  conveyed  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
Henry  on  the  20th  of  June.  So  completely  were 
the  roads  watched,  that  he  had  not  received  a 
word  of  information  from  Cawnpore,  Allahabad, 
Benares,  or  any  other  important  place  through- 
out the  whole  month  down  to  that  date;  he 
knew  not  what  progress  was  being  made  by  the 
rebels,  beyond  the  region  of  which  Lucknow  was 
more  immediately  the  centre ;  he  still  held  the 
fort,  city,  Residency,  and  cantonment,  but  was 
terribly  threatened  on  all  sides  by  large  bodies  of 
mutineers.  On  the  27th  ho  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  authorities  at  Allahabad,  one  of  the  very 
few  (out  of  a  large  number  despatched)  that  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  their  destination.  This  letter 
was  still  full  of  heart,  for  he  told  of  the  Residency 
and  the  Muchee  Bhowan  being  still  held  by  him 
in  force ;  of  cholera  being  on  the  decrease ;  of  his 
supplies  being  adequate  for  two  months  and  a 
hsJf ;  and  of  his  power  to  *  hold  his  own.'  On  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  assured  that  at  that  moment 
Lucknow  was  the  only  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  Oudo  where  British  influence  was  paramount; 
and  that  he  dared  not  leave  the  city  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  danger  of  losing  all  his 
advantages.  His  sanguine,  hopefiil  spirit  shone 
out  in  the  midst  of  all  his  trials ;  he  declared  that 
with  one  additional  European  regiment,  and  a 
hundred  artillerymen,  he  could  re-establish  British 
supremacy  in  Oude ;  and  he  added,  in  a  sportive 
tone,  which  shewed  what  estimate  he  formed  of 


some,  at  least,  of  the  contingent  corps, '  a  thousand 
Europeans,  a  thousand  Goorkhas,  and  a  thousand 
Sikhs,  with  eight  or  ten  guns,  will  thrash  any- 
thing.* The  Sikhs  were  irregulars  raised  in  the 
Punjaub ;  and  throughout  the  contests  arising  out 
of  the  Revolt,  their  fidelity  towards  the  government 
was  seldom  placed  in  doubt. 

The  last  day  of  June  was  a  day  of  sad  omen 
to  the  English  in  Lucknow.  On  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  information  arrived  that  a  rebel  force  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  men  was  encamped  eight 
miles  distant  on  the  Fyzabad  road,  near  the 
Kookra  Canal.  Lawrence  thereupon  determined 
to  attack  them  on  the  following  day.  He  started 
at  six  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  with 
about  seven  hundred  men  and  eleven  gnns.'*^ 
Misled,  either  by  accident  or  design,  by  informants 
on  the  road,  he  suddenly  fell  into  an  ambush 
of  the  enemy,  assembled  in  considerable  force 
near  Chinhut.  Manfully  struggling  against  supe- 
rior numbers,  Lawrence  looked  forward  confidently 
to  victory ;  but  just  at  the  most  critical  moment^ 
the  Oude  artillerymen  proved  traitors— K>vertuni- 
ing  their  six  guns  into  ditches,  cutting  the  traces  of 
the  horses,  and  then  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
Completely  outflanked,  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire 
on  all  sides,  weakened  by  the  defection,  having 
now  few  guns  to  use,  and  being  almost  withoat 
ammunition.  Sir  Henry  saw  that  retreat  was 
imperative.  A  disastrous  retreat  it  was,  or  rather 
a  complete  rout ;  the  heat  was  fearful,  the  con- 
fusion was  dire;  and  the  oflicers  and  men  fell 
rapidly,  to  rise  no  more.  Colonel  Case,  of  H.M. 
32d,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Captain  Steevens;  he  in  like  manner 
soon  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Mansfield, 
who  escaped  the  day's  perils,  but  afterwards  died 
of  cholera. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  now  found  himself  in  a 
grave  difficulty.  The  English  position  at  Lucknow 
needed  all  the  strengthening  he  could  impart  to  it 
He  had  held,  as  already  explained,  not  only  the 
Residency,  but  the  fort  of  Muchee  Bhowan  and 
other  posts.  The  calamity  of  the  30th,  however, 
having  weakened  him  too  much  to  garrison  all,  or 
even  more  than  one,  he  removed  the  troops,  and 
then  blew  up  the  Muchee  Bhowan,  at  midnight 
on  the  1st  of  July,  sending  240  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  3,000,000  ball-cartridges  into  the  air. 
From  that  hour  the  whole  of  the  English  made  the 
Residency  their  stronghold.  Later  facts  rendered 
it  almost  certain  that,  if  this  abandonment  and 
explosion  had  not  taken  place,  scarcely  a  European 
would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  subsequent 
miseries  at  Lucknow.  By  incessant  exertions,  he 
collected  in  the  Residency  six  months'  food  for  a 
thousand  persons.  The  last  hour  of  the  gallant 
man  was,  however,  approaching.  A  shell,  sent  by 
the  insurgents,  penetrated  into  his  room  on  this 

•  AriaUry:  A  gnnt,  hone  light  fleld-btttenr;  6  gniM,  Ondt  Md- 
batterj ;  and  1  S-ineh  howiUer.  Catalry:  ISO  troopers  of  Ut,  Id, 
«nd  8d  Cade  irregular  eaTalry :  and  40  volunteer  caTaliTi  mder 
Captain  RadeUffe.  InfinUrv:  800  of  H.M.  SSd  foot;  UO  of  Ulh 
native  infantry;  00  of  the  48th  naUre  infantry;  and  SO  of  ths  7UL 
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day ;  his  officers  advised  him  to  remove  to  another 
spo^  but  he  declined  the  advice ;  and  on  the  next 
^7,  the  2d  of  Jnly,  another  shell,  entering  and 
htusting  within  the  same  room,  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound.  Knowing  his  last  honr  was  approaching, 
Sir  Henry  appointed  Brigadier  Inglis  his  successor 
in  military  matters,  and  Major  Banks  his  successor 
as  diief-commissioner  of  Oude. 

Grief,  deep  and  earnest,  took  possession  of  every 
breast  in  the  Residency,  when,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
U  was  announced  that  the  good  and  great  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  breathed  his  last.  He  was 
a  man  of  whom  no  one  doubted ;  like  his  gifted 
brother,  Sir  John,  he  had  the  rare  power  of  draw- 
ing to  himself  the  respect  and  love  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  almost  without  exccp- 
tioD.  '  Few  men,'  said  Brigadier  Inglis,  at  a  later 
datfl^  'have  ever  possessed  to  the  same  extent  the 
power  which  he  enjoyed  of  winning  the  hearts  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  thus 
iBSiiring  the  warmest  and  most  zealous  devotion 
for  himself  and  the  government  which  he  served. 
An  ranks  possessed  such  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  his  fertility  of  resource,  that  the  news  of 
his  lUl  was  received  throughout  the  garrison  with 
feeliDgs  of  consternation  only  second  to  the  grief 
which  was  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all  by  the 
loss  of  a  public  benefactor  and  a  warm  personal 

fUeod I  trust  the  government  of  India 

will  pardon  me  for  having  attempted,  however 
imperfectly,  to  portray  this  great  and  good  man. 
In  him  every  good  and  deserving  soldier  lost  a 
friend  and  a  chief  capable  of  discriminating,  and 
ever  on  the  alert  to  reward  merit,  no  matter 
how  hnmble  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  exhibited.' 
Sodi  was  the  soldier  whom  all  men  delighted  to 
honoor,*  and  to  whom  the  graceful  compliment 
was  once  paid,  that  *  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enjoyed 
the  rare  felici^  of  transcending  all  rivalry  except 
that  of  his  illustrious  brother.' 

How  the  overcrowded  Residency  at  Lucknow 

*'Evei7  borhas  read,  tnd  many  living  men  atill  remember,  how 
Am  death  of  Nolaon  was  felt  bj  aU  at  a  deep  personal  affliction, 
fir  Hearr  Lawrenee  waa  leaa  widely  known,  and  his  deeds  were  in 
truth  of  leas  magnitode  than  those  of  the  great  sea-eaptaln ;  bat 
Hfcr  pr^blT  was  a  pablic  man  within  the  sphere  of  his  repata- 
tin  more  ardently  beloTod.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  that  rare 
mi  haniy  fsenlty  (which  a  man  in  almost  every  other  respect 
tank*  limi.  Sir  Cbarlea  Napier,  is  said  also  to  have  possessed)  of 
Utaehlng  to  himself  every  one  with  whom  ho  came  in  contact. 
Bs  bad  that  gift  which  is  nerer  acquired,  a  gracious,  winning, 
;  rough  and  readT  as  he  was  in  the  field,  his  msnner 
i  had  an  indeaeribable  charm  of  flrankness,  grace, 
rtly  dignity.  He  had  that  virtue  which  Englishmen 
iBsttBeUvely  and  eharaeteristieally  love— a  lion-like  courage.  He 
kad  that  nolt  which  Englishmen  so  readilv  forgive,  and  when 
with  what  are  felt  to  be  Its  naturally  ooncomitant  good 


Is  priTate  life  bad  an  \ 
tad  ercn  eoortly  t 


eaaUtlta,  they  almost  admire—*  hot  and  impetuous  temper;  he 
lad  In  overflowing  measure  that  Godlike  grace  which  even  the 
baaa  revere  and  the  good  acknowledge  aa  the  crown  of  virtue— the 
iraee  of  efaarlty.  No  young  officer  ever  sat  at  Sir  Henry's  table 
vlthont  learning  to  think  more  kindly  of  the  natives ;  no  one, 
Touif  or  old,  man  or  woman,  ever  heard  Sir  Henry  speak  of  the 
Earopean  aoMier,  or  ever  viaited  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  without 
beiag  excited  to  a  nobler  and  truer  appreciation  of  the  real  extent 
ef  hlB  duty  towards  hia  aeighbonr.  He  was  one  of  the  few  dis- 
tinguiahed  Anglo-Indiana  who  bad  attained  to  something  like  an 
Eamlah  repatation  In  hia  lifetime.  In  a  few  years,  his  name  will 
bemadliar  to  every  reader  of  Indian  history ;  but  for  the  present 
it  ia  hi  ladin  that  bto  memory  will  be  most  deeply  cherished :  it  is 
bf  Anglo-Iadima  that  any  eulogy  on  him  will  be  best  appreoiated, 
St  la  by  them  thnt  the  iostitntloBa  whieh  he  founded  and  maintained 
wffl  be  fBilKtAM  h Mwment  to  hia awnoffy.'—^Wwsr^a  Magaaitu, 


bore  all  the  attacks  directed  against  it ;  how  the 
inmates,  under  the  brave  and  energetic  Inglis, 
held  on  against  heat,  disease,  cannon-balls,  thirst, 
hunger,  and  fatigue;  how  and  by  whom  they 
were  liberated — will  come  for  notice  in  proper 
course. 

The  other  districts  of  Oude  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  narratives  sub- 
sequently given  by  such  English  officers  as  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  perils  of  those  evil 
days,  bore  a  general  resemblance  one  to  another ; 
inasmuch  as  they  told  of  foith  in  native  troops 
being  rudely  broken,  irresolute  loyalty  dissolving 
into  confirmed  hostility,  treasuries  of  Company's 
rupees  tempting  those  who  might  otherwise  pos- 
sibly have  been  true  to  their  salt,  military  officers 
and  their  wives  obliged  to  flee  for  succour  to 
Nynee  Tal  or  some  other  peaceful  station,  the 
families  of  civilians  suddenly  thrown  homeless 
upon  the  world,  and  blood  and  plunder  marking 
the  footsteps  of  the  marauders  who  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  rebellious  sepoys  and  troopers. 
A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  these  outbreaks. 

The  mutiny  at  Fyzabad,  besides  being  attended 
with  a  sad  loss  of  life,  was  note-worthy  for  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  tactics  of  the  insurgents—a 
kind  of  cool  audacity  not  always  exhibited  in  other 
instances.  A  brief  description  will  shew  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  this  city.  In  a  former 
chapter  (p.  83)  it  was  explained  that  Oude  or 
Ayodba,  the  city  that  gave  name  to  the  province, 
is  very  ancient  as  a  Hindoo  capital,  but  has  become 
poor  and  ruinous  in  recent  times;  and  that  the 
fragments  of  many  of  its  old  structures  were 
employed  in  building  Fyzabad,  the  Mohammedan 
Ayodha,  nearly  adjoining  it  on  the  southwest.  It 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  that  the  foundation  of  Fyzabad  was  established, 
by  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  the  first  nawab-vizier  of 
Oude;  its  advance  in  prosperity  was  rapid;  but 
since  the  selection  of  Lucknow  as  the  capital 
in  1775,  Fyzabad  has  fallen  in  dignity ;  the  chief 
merchants  and  bankers  have  migrated  to  Lucknow, 
and  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  mostly  poor. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  rumours  circulated  in 
Fyzabad  that  the  mutinous  17th  regiment  B.  N.  I. 
was  approaching  from  Azimghur.  Colonel  Lennox, 
the  military  commandant,  at  once  conferred  with 
the  other  officers,  and  formed  a  plan  for  defending 
the  place.  The  immediate  alarm  died  away.  On 
the  7th,  however,  renewed  information  led  the 
colonel  to  propose  an  advance  to  Surooj-khoond,  a 
place  about  five  miles  away,  to  repel  the  mutineers 
before  they  could  reach  Fyzalmd.  The  native 
troops  objected  to  go  out,  on  the  plea  of  disinclin- 
ation to  leave  their  families  and  property  behind ; 
but  they  promised  to  fight  valiantly  in  the  canton- 
ment if  necessary,  and  many  of  them  shook  hands 
with  him  in  token  of  fidelity.  The  evening  of  the 
8th  revealed  the  hypocrisy  of  this  display.  The 
native  troops,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
joined  in  a  demonstration  which  rendered  ill 
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the  oflficers  powerless ;  every  officer  was,  in  effect, 
made  a  prisoner,  and  placed  under  armed  guard 
for  the  night;  two  tried  to  escape,  but  were 
fired  at  and  brought  back.  The  leader  of  the 
mutiny,  Dhuleep  Singh,  subadar-major  of  the  22d 
r^ment,  came  to  Colonel  Lennox  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  plainly  that  he  and  the  other 
officers  must  yield  to  the  course  of  circumstances ; 
that  boats  would  be  provided  to  take  them  down 
the  river  Gogra  towards  Dinapoor,  but  that  he 
would  not  guarantee  their  safety  after  once  they 
had  embarked.  There  was  a  cool  impudence  about 
the  proceeding,  unlike  the  wild  confttsion  exhibited 
at  many  of  the  scenes  of  outbreak.  A  moulvie, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  quarter-guard  for 
a  disturbance  created  in  the  city,  and  who  had  just 
been  hberated  by  the  mutineers,  sent  the  sub- 
assistant  surgeon  to  Colonel  Lennox  with  a  mes- 
sage; thanking  him  for  kindnesses  received  during 
the  imprisonment,  and  requesting  that  the  colonel's 
foil-dross  regimentals  might  be  sent  to  the  moulvie. 
The  native  surgeon  begged  pardon  for  his  change 
of  allegiance  ;  urging  that  times  were  altered, 
and  that  he  must  now  obey  the  mutineers.  There 
was  something  more  than  mere  effrontery,  how- 
ever, in  the  proceedings  of  these  insurgents;*  there 
was  a  subordination  amid  insubordination.  '  The 
men,'  said  one  of  the  narrators,  'guarded  their 
officers  and  their  bungalows  after  mutinying, 
placed  sentries  over  the  magazines  and  all  public 
property,  and  sent  out  pickets  to  prevent  the 
towns-people  and  servants  from  looting.  They 
held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  cavalry  pro- 
posed to  kill  the  officers ;  but  the  22d,  objecting  to 
this,  informed  their  officers  that  they  would  bo 
allowed  to  leave,  and  might  take  with  them  their 
private  arms  and  property,  but  no  public  property 
— as  that  all  belonged  tathe  King  of  Oude.' 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  course  of  some  of  the 
European  fugitives.  Colonel  Lennox,  powerless 
to  resist,  gave  up  his  regimentals,  and  prepared 
for  a  melancholy  boat-departure  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  They  were  escorted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Gogra,  and  pushed  ofif  on  their  voyage.  From 
two  in  the  afternoon  on  the  8th  of  June,^  until 
nearly  midnight,  their  boat  descended  the  stream 
— often  in  peril  from  sentries  and  scouts  on  shore, 
but  befriended  by  two  sepoys  who  had  been  sent  to 
protect  them  for  a  short  distance.  Much  care  and 
manoeuvring  were  required  to  effect  a  safe  passage 
near  the  spot  where  the  mutinous  17th  regiment 
was  encamped ;  for  it  now  became  manifest  that 
the  22d  had  in  effect  sold  the  fugitives  to  the  other 
corps.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  infor- 
mation received  on  shore  rendering  evident  the 
danger  of  a  further  boot-voyage,  the  houseless 


•  The  troops  sUtioned  at  that  time  at  Fyzabad  eomprised  the  23d 
regiment  native  infantry ;  the  6th  regiment  irregular  Onde  Infuitry ; 
the  6th  troop  of  the  16th  regiment  irregular  caTalry;  No.  6  oompanj 
of  the  7th  batUlion  of  artillery ;  and  No.  13  hone-hattery.  The 
chief  officers  were  Colonels  Lennox  and  O'Brien;  Mi^or  Mill; 
Captain  Morgan ;  Lieutenants  Fowle,  English,  Bright,  Undesay, 
Thomas,  Ouseley.  Caatley,  Gordon,  Parsons,  PereiTaT,  and  Cnrrie : 
and  Ensigns  Anderson  and  Ritohie*  ColontL  Goldney  h^  a  dyii 
appointmtnt  as  eommiaaioner. 


wanderers,  leaving  in  the  boat  the  few  fragments 
of  property  they  had  brought  away  from  Fyzabad, 
set  out  on  foot  towards  Goruckpore.  With  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  the  family  began 
their  weary  flight.  After  stopping  under  trees 
and  by  the  side  of  wells  to  rest  occasionally,  th^ 
walked  until  the  heat  of  day  rendered  necessary  a 
longer  pause.  By  a  narrow  chance  they  avoided 
being  dragged  to  the  camp  of  the  17th  regimen^ 
by  a  trooper  who  professed  to  have  been  offered 
two  hundred  rupees  for  the  head  of  each  member 
of  the  family.  A  friendly  chieftain,  one  Meer 
Mohammed  Hossein  Khan,  came  to  their  rescue 
just  at  the  moment  of  greatest  peril.  One  of  the 
retainers  of  this  man,  however,  more  disposed  for 
enmity  than  amity,  spoke  to  the  colonel  with  great 
bitterness  and  fierceness  of  manner,  shewing  that 
the  prevalent  rumours  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion in  Oude ;  he  expressed  a  longing  to  shoot  the 
English, '  who  had  come  to  take  away  their  caste, 
and  make  them  Christians.'  Meer  Mohammed 
rebuked  this  man  for  saying  that  a  stable  would 
do  to  shelter  the  refugees,  for  that  he  was  prepared 
'  to  kill  them  like  dogs.'  The  fugitives  were  taken 
to  a  small  fort,  one  of  the  numerous  class  lately 
adverted  to,  where  the  zemindars  and  petty 
chieftains  maintained  a  kind  of  feudal  or  clannish 
independence.  On  the  second  day,  the  danger  to 
sheltered  Europeans  becoming  apparent.  Colonel 
Lennox,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  put  on  native 
dresses,  and  remained  nine  days  concealed  in  a 
reed-hut  behind  the  zenana,  treated  very  kindly 
and  considerately  by  their  protector.  Meer 
Mohammed  went  once  or  twice  to  Fyzabad,  to 
learn  if  possible  the  plans  of  the  mutineers ;  he 
was  told  that  they  meant  to  attack  Lucknow,  and 
then  depart  for  Delhi.  On  the  10th  day  of  the 
hiding,  when  news  arrived  that  the  fort  was  likely 
to  be  attacked,  the  ladies  went  for  shelter  into  the 
zenana^  while  the  colonel  was  hid  in  a  dark  wood- 
shed. Happily,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the 
suspected  strangers  were  a  party  sent  by  the  col- 
lector of  Goruckpore  for  the  rescue  of  the  &mily. 
Danger  was  now  nearly  over.  The  fngitiyes 
reached  Amorah,  Bustee,  Gorackpore,  Azimghur, 
and  Ghazeepore,  at  which  place  they  took  steamer 
down  to  Calcutta.  This  fortunate  escape  from 
great  peril  was  almost  wholly  due  to  '  the  noble 
and  considerate'  Meer  Mohammed,  as  Colond 
Lennox  very  properly  characterises  him. 

Far  more  calamitous  were  the  boat^adventnreB 
of  the  main  body  of  Fyzabad  officers,  of  which  an 
account  was  afterwar(]U  written,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  government,  by  Farrier-sergeant  Busher,  of 
the  light  field-battery.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  wives  and  families  of  many  civilians^  and  of 
five  non-commissioned  European  officers,  had  been 
sent  by  Captain  Orr  to  a  place  called  Bheeigunge, 
under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  native,  BAJah 
Maun  Singh,  to  be  free  from  peril  if  tumult  should 
arise.  Early  on  the  0th,  while  Colonel  Lennox 
was  still  at  tiie  station,  all  or  nearly  all  the  other 
English  were  sent  off  by  the  mutineers  in  four 
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boats.  One  of  these  boats  (mere  dinghees,  in  which 
little  more  than  a  bmidle  for  each  person  oonld 
be  put)  contained  eight  persons,  one  six,  one  five, 
and  the  remaining  boat  three.    Only  one  female 
was  of  the  party,  Mrs  HoUmn,  wife  of  Sergeant- 
mijor  HoUnm  of  the  22d  native  regiment.    The 
first  and  second  boats  got  ahead  of  tibe  other  two^ 
and  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  down  the  river 
withoat  molestation ;  bnt  then  were  seen  troopers 
and  sepoys  approaching  the  banks,  with  an  evi- 
denfly  hostile  intent.     The  firing  soon  became  so 
aevere  that  the  occupants  of  the  first  boat  struck  in 
foft  the  off-shore,  and  seven  of  them  took  to  their 
beds — the  eighth  being  unequal  to  that  physical 
exertion.     They  ran  on  till  checked  by  a  broad 
stream;   and  whUe   deliberating    how  to   cross, 
persons    approached   who   were  thought  to  be 
sepoys;  the  alarm  proved  false,  but  not  before 
Ueotenants  Currie  and  Parsons  had  been  drowned 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming.     The  other 
flye^  ranning  on  till  quite  exhausted,  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  a  friendly  native,  who 
dieltered  theip  for  several  hours,  and   supplied 
them  with  food.     At  midnight  they  started  again, 
taking  the  road  to  Amorah,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  reach  safely  through  the  influence  of 
their  kind  protector — although  once  in  great  peril 
fhmi  a  gang  of  freebooters.    They  were  glad  to 
meet  at  Amorah  the  three  occupants  of  the  fourth 
boal^  who,  like  themselves,  had  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  voyage  by  running  across  fields  and  fording 
streams.    At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
the  fhgitiyes,  now  eight  in  company,  recommenced 
their  anxious  flight— aided  occasionally  by  friendly 
natiyes,  bnt  at  length  betrayed  by  one  whose 
friendship  was  only  a  mask.    They  had  to  cross  a 
nnUah  or  stream  knee-deep,  under  pursuit  by  a 
body  of  armed  men ;  here  Lieutenant  Lindesay 
ftfl,  literally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  when  the  other 
seven  had  passed  to  the  opposite  bank,  five  were 
speedily  hewn  to  the  grotmd  and  butchered — 
lieutenants  Ritchie^  Thomas,  and  English,  and  two 
Boglish  sergeants.    The  two  survivors  ran  at  their 
topmost  speed,  pursued  by  a  gang  of  ruffians; 
lieatenant  Cautley  was  speedily  overtaken,  and 
kiUed ;  and  then  only  Sergeant  Busher  remained 
alive.     He,  outrunning  his  pursuers,  reached  a 
Brahmin  village,  where  a  bowl  of  sherbet  was  given 
to  him.     After  a  little  rest,  he  ran  on  again,  until 
one  Baboo  Bully  Singh  was  found  to  be  on  the 
icent  after  him;  he  endeavoured  to  hide  under 
tome  straw  in  a  hut;  but  was  discovered  and 
dragged  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  From  village 
to  village  he  was  then  carried  as  an  exhibition 
to  be  jeered  and  scoffed  at  by  the  rabble ;  the 
Baboo  evidently  intended  the  cruel  sport  to  be 
followed  by  murder;  but  this  intention  under- 
went a  change,  probably  from  dread  of  some  future 
retribution.     He  kept  his  prisoner  near  him  for 
ten  days,  but  did  not  farther  ill  treat  him.    On 
the  eleventh  day,  Busher  was  liberated ;  he  over- 
took Colonel  Lennox  and  his  fomily;  and  safely 
reached   Ghazeepore   seventeen   days    after  his 


departure  from  Fyzabad.  The  boat  containing 
Colonel  O'Brien,  Lieutenants  Fercival  and  Gordon, 
Ensign  Anderson,  and  Assistant-surgeon  Collinson, 
pursued  its  voyage  the  whole  way  down  to  Dina- 
poor ;  but  it  was  a  voyage  fhll  of  vicissitudes  to 
the  fugitives.  At  many  places  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  flat  in  the  boat  to  prevent  recognition  fram 
the  shore ;  at  others  lliey  had  to  compel  the 
native  boatmen,  on  peril  of  sabring,  to  continue 
their  tugging  at  the  oars;  on  one  occasion  they 
narrowly  escaped  shooting  by  a  herd  of  villagers 
who  followed  the  boat.  For  three  days  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  flour  and  water ;  but 
happening  to  meet  with  a  friendly  rajah  at  Qola^ 
they  obtained  aid  which  enabled  them  to  reach 
Dinapoor  on  the  17th. 

The  occupants  of  the  remaining  boat,  the 
civilians,  and  the  ladies  and  children  who  had 
not  been  able  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  to  Nynee  Tal, 
suffered  terribly ;  many  lives  were  lost ;  and  those 
who  escaped  to  Goruckpore  or  Dinapoor  arrived 
in  distressing  plight — especially  a  party  of  women 
and  children  who  had  been  robbed  of  everything 
while  on  the  way,  and  who  had  been  almost 
starved  to  death  during  a  week's  imprisonment  in 
a  fort  by  the  river-side.  When  it  is  stated  that, 
among  a  group  of  women  and  children  who  reached 
a  place  of  safety  after  infinite  hardships,  an  infanS 
was  bom  on  the  road,  the  reader  will  easily  com- 
prehend how  £Eu*the  sufferings  must  have  exceeded 
anything  likely  to  appear  in  print  Many  per- 
sons were  shot,  many  drowned,  whUe  the  Me 
of  others  remained  doubtftd  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  Colonel  Goldney  and  Major  Mill  were 
among  the  slain.  The  wanderings  of  Mrs  Mill 
and  her  three  children  were  perhaps  among  the 
most  affecting  incidents  of  this  mutiny.  Amid 
the  dire  haste  of  departure,  she  became  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  was  the  last  English- 
woman left  in  Fyzabad.  How  she  escaped  and 
how  she  fared,  was  more  than  she  herself  could 
clearly  narrate;  for  the  whole  appeared  afterwards 
as  a  dreadM  dream,  in  which  every  kind  of 
misery  was  confiisedly  mixed.  During  two  or 
three  weeks,  she  was  wandering  up  and  down 
the  country,  living  in  the  jungle  when  man  refused 
her  shelter,  and  searching  the  fields  for  food  when 
none  was  obtainable  elsewhere.  Her  poor  infan^ 
eight  months  old,  died  for  want  of  its  proper 
nourishment;  but  the  other  two  children,  seven 
and  three  years  old,  survived  all  the  privations 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  On  one  occasion, 
seeing  some  troopers  approaching,  and  being 
utterly  hopeless,  she  passionately  besought  them, 
if  their  intentions  were  hostile,  to  kill  her  children 
without  torturing  them,  and  then  to  kill  her.  The 
appeal  touched  the  hearts  of  the  rude  men ;  they 
took  her  to  a  village  and  gave  her  a  little  succour; 
and  this  facilitated  their  conveyance  by  a  fHendly 
native  to  Goruckpore,  where  danger  was  over. 

Sultanpore  was  another  station  at  which  mutiny 
and  murder  occurred.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  wing 
of  the  16th  irregular  cavalry  entered  that  place 
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Arom  Seetapoor,  in  a  state  of  evident  excitement. 
Lieutenant  Tucker,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
them,  endeavoured  to  allay  their  mutinous  spirit, 
and  succeeded  for  a  few  hours;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  rose  in  tumult,  murdered 
Colonel  Fisher,  Captain  Gubbings,  and  two  other 
Europeans,  and  urged  the  lieutenant  to  escape, 
which  he  did.  After  much  jungle- wanderings, 
and  concealment  in  a  friendly  native's  house,  he 
safely  arrived  at  Benares,  as  did  likewise  four  or 
five  other  officers,  and  idl  the  European  women 
and  children  at  the  station.  In  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  followed  by 
marauding  and  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  the 
rabble  of  Sultanpore;  in  this,  too,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mutineers  had  a  little  afifection  for 
some  one  or  more  among  their  officers,  whom 
they  endeavoured  to  save. 

The  station  of  Fershadeepore  experienced  its 
day  of  trouble  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  1st 
regiment  Oude  irregular  infantry  was  there 
stationed,  under  Captain  Thompson.  He  prided 
himself  on  the  fidelity  of  his  men ;  inasmuch  as 
they  seemed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rumours 
and  suspicions  circulating  elsewhere;  and  he  had 
detected  the  falsity  of  a  mischief-maker,  who  had 
secretly  caused  ground  bones*  to  be  mixed  with 
the  attah  (coarse  fiour  with  which  chupatties 
are  made)  sold  in  the  bazaar,  as  the  fouudation 
for  a  report  that  the  government  intended  to 
take  away  the  caste  of  the  people.  This  pleasant 
delusion  lasted  until  the  9th ;  when  a  troop  of  the 
3d  Oude  irregular  cavalry  arrived  from  Pertabghur, 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  news  of  the  rising  at 
Sultanpore.  The  fidelity  of  the  infantry  now  gave 
way,  under  the  temptations  and  representations 
made  to  them  by  other  troops.  When  Captain 
Thompson  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he 
found  his  regiment  all  dressed,  and  in  orderly 
mutiny  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used).  He 
tried  with  an  aching  heart  to  separate  the  good 
men  from  the  bad,  and  to  induce  the  former  to 
retire  with  him  to  Allahabad  ;  but  the  temptation 
of  the  treasure  was  more  than  they  could  resist ; 
they  all  joined  in  the  spoliation,  and  then  felt  that 
allegiance  was  at  an  end.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  Europeans  left  the  station,  with- 
out a  shot  or  an  angry  word  from  the  men; 
jthey  were  escorted  to  the  fort  of  Dharoopoor, 
belonging  to  a  chieftain  named  Rajah  Hunnewaut 
Singh,  who  treated  them  courteously,  and  after 
some  days  forwarded  them  safely  to  Allahabad. 
There  was  not  throughout  India  a  mutiny  con- 
ducted with  more  quietness  on  both  sides  than 
this  at  Fershadeepore ;  the  sepoys  had  evidently 
no  angry  feeling  towards  their  officers.  Captain 
Thompson  remained  of  opinion  that  his  men  had 
been  led  away  by  rumours  and  insinuations 
brought  by  stragglers  from  other  stations,  to  the 
effect  that  any  Oude  regiment  which  did  fwt  mutiny 
would  be  in  peril  from  those  that  had  ;  and  that, 
even  under  this  fear,  they  would  have  remained 
faithful  had  there  been  no  treasure  to  tempt  their 


cupidity.  It  is  curious  to  note  Colonel  NeilFa 
comment  on  this  incident,  in  his  official  dispatch  ; 
his  reliance  on  the  native  troops  was  of  the 
smallest  possible  amount ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
captain's  honest  faith,  he  said:  'This  is  absurd; 
they  were  as  deeply  in  the  plot  as  the  rest  of  the 
army ;  the  only  credit  due  to  them  is  that  they  did 
not  murder  their  officers.' 

Seetapoor,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Lucknow, 
was  the  place  towards  which  the  insurgent  troops 
from  that  city  bent  their  steps  at  the  close  of  May. 
Whether  those  regiments  kept  together,  and  how 
far  they  proceeded  on  the  next  few  days,  are  points 
not  clearly  made  out;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
native  troops  stationed  at  Seetapoor— comprising 
the  41st  Bengal  infantry,  the  9th  and  10th  Oude 
irregular  infantry,  and  the  2d  Oude  military  police, 
in  all  about  three  thousand  men— rose  in  mutiny 
on  the  3d  of  June.  The  4l8t  began  the  movement, 
A  sepoy  came  to  one  of  the  officers  in  the  morning, 
announced  that  the  rising  was  about  to  take  place, 
declared  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  idshed 
to  draw  blood,  and  suggested  that  all  the  officers 
should  retreat  from  the  station.  The'  reginient  was 
in  two  wings,  one  in  the  town  and  one  in  the  can- 
tonment ;  the  plundering  of  the  treasury  was  begun 
by  the  first-named  party ;  the  other  wing,  obedient 
at  first,  broke  forth  when  they  suspected  they 
might  be  deprived  of  a  share  in  Uie  plunder.  After 
the  41st  had  thus  set  the  example,  the  9th  revolted; 
then  the  military  police;  and  then  the  lOth. 
Lieutenant  Bumes,  of  the  last-named  regiment^ 
entreated  his  men  earnestly  to  remain  fiiithftil, 
but  to  no  effect.  Seeing  that  many  officers  had 
been  struck  down,  the  remainder  hastily  retired  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Christian  the  commissioner ;  and 
when  all  were  assembled,  with  the  civilians,  the 
ladies,  and  the  children,  it  was  at  once  resolved  to 
quit  the  burning  bungalows  and  ruthless  soldiers 
and  seek  refuge  at  Lucknow.  Some  made  their 
exit  without  any  preparation ;  among  whom  was 
Lieutenant  Burnes — roaming  through  jungles  for 
days,  and  aiding  women  and  children  as  best  they 
could,  suffering  all  those  miseries  which  have  so 
often  been  depicted.  The  great  body  of  European!^ 
however,  left  the  station  in  buggies  and  other 
vehicles ;  and  as  the  high  roads  were  perilous,  the 
fugitives  drove  over  hills,  hollows,  and  ploughed 
fields,  where  perhaps  vehicles  had  never  been 
driven  before.  Fortunately,  twenty  troopers  re- 
mained faithful  to  them,  and  escorted  them  all 
the  way  to  Lucknow,  which  place  they  reached  on 
the  night  of  the  third  day— reft  of  everything  they 
possessed,  like  many  other  fugitives  in  those  days. 
Many  of  the  Europeans  did  not  succeed  in  quitting 
Seetapoor  in  time  ;  and  among  these  the  work  of 
death  was  ruthlessly  carried  on — the  sepoys  being 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  check  these  scenes  of 
barbarity. 

As  at  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  Sultanpore,  Fer- 
shadeepore, Seetapoor;  so  at  Secrora,  Durriabad, 
Beraytch,  Gouda,  and  other  places  in  Oud^- 
wherever  there  was  a  native  regiment  stationed. 
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or  a  treasury  of  the  Company  established,  there, 
in  almost  every  instance,  were  exhibited  scenes  of 
violence  attended  by  murder  and  plunder.  The 
lamented  Lawrence,  in  the  five  weeks  preceding 
his  death,  was,  as  has  been  lately  pointed  out, 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  position.  Responsible 
to  the  supreme  goyemment  both  for  the  political 
and  the  military  management  of  Oude,  and  know- 
ing that  almost  every  station  in  the  province  was  a 
focoa  of  treachery  and  mutiny,  he  was  notwith- 
standing powerless  to  restore  tranquillity.  So  far 
houk  Cawnpore  assisting  him,  he  yearned  to  assist 
Gawnpore ;  Bohilcund  was  in  a  blaze,  and  could 
send  him  only  mutineers  who  had  thrown  off  all 
allegiance ;  Meerut,  after  sending  troops  to  Delhi, 
was  doing  little  but  defending  itself ;  Agra,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  European  troops,  was  too  doubtful 
of  its  Gwalior  neighbours  to  do  anything  for 
Lneknow  and  Oude ;  Allahabad  and  Benares  were 
too  recently  rescued,  by  the  gallant  Neill,  from 
imminent  peril,  to  be  in  a  position  to  send  present 
assistance  to  Sir  Henry ;  and  the  Nepaul  sovereign, 
Jang  Bahadoor,  had  not  yet  been  made  an  ally  of 
tiie  English  in  such  a  way  as  might  possibly  have 
saTcd  Oude,  and  as  was  advocated  by  many  well- 
wishers  of  India. 

The  position  of  the  sovereignty  just  named  may 
usefully  be  adverted  to  here.  Nepaul,  about  equal 
in  area  to  England,  is  one  of  the  few  independent 
states  of  Northern  India  ;  it  reaches  to  the  Hima- 
laya on  the  north ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  British  territories  of  Behar,  Oude,  and 
Kmnaon.  The  region  is  distinguished  by  the  mag- 
nificent giant  mountain-chain  which  separates  it 
ftom  Tibet ;  by  the  dense  forest-jungle  of  the  Terai 
CD  the  Oude  frontier ;  by  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  the  capital,  Khatmandoo,  lies,  and  which  is 
dotted  with  flourishing  villages,  luxuriant  fields, 
snd  picturesque  streams ;  and  by  its  healthy  and 
temperate  climate.  It  is  with  the  people,  however, 
that  this  narrative  is  more  particularly  concerned. 
The  Nepaulcse,  about  two  millions  in  number, 
comprise  Goorkhas,  Newars,  Bhotias,  Dhauwars, 
and  Mhaujees.  The  Goorkhas  are  the  dominant 
race;  they  are  Hindoos  in  religion,  but  very 
onlike  Hindoos  in  appearance,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. The  Newars  are  the  aborigines  of  Nepaul, 
decidedly  Mongolian  both  in  faith  and  in  features ; 
th^  are  the  clever  artisans  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  Goorkhas  are  the  hardy  soldiers.  The  other 
three  tribes  are  chiefly  cultivators  of  the  soiL  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  Nepaul  was  for 
a  short  time  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
bat  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  British  in  1782 
initiated  a  state  of  affairs  which  soon  enabled 
Nepaul  to  throw  off  Chinese  supremacy.  Conven- 
tions, subsidies,  border  encroachments,  and  family 
intrigues,  checkered  Nepaulese  a£^rs  until  1812; 
when  the  Company  made  formal  war  on  the 
ground  of  a  long  catalogue  of  injuries  and  insults 
—such  a  catalogue  as  can  easily  be  concocted  by  a 
stronger  state  against  a  weaker.  The  war  was  so 
badly  conducted^  that  nothing  but  the  military  tact 


of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  held  one-fourth  of 
a  command  which  seems  to  have  had  no  head  or 
general  commander,  saved  the  British  from  ignom- 
inious defeat.  Broken  engagements  led  to  another 
war  in  1816,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  never 
since  ruptured ;  the  Nepaulese  court  has  been  a 
focus  of  intrigue,  but  the  intrigues  have  not  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  disturb  the  relations  of 
amity  with  the  British.  Jung  Bahadoor— a  name 
well  known  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  as  that  of 
a  Nepaulese  ambassador  who  made  a  sensation  by 
his  jewelled  splendour — ^was  the  nephew  of  a  man 
who  became  by  successive  steps  prime  minister  to 
the  king.  Instigated  by  the  queen,  and  by  his 
own  unscrupulous  ambition,  Jung  Bahadoor  caused 
his  uncle  to  be  put  to  death,  and  became  com- 
mander-in-chief under  a  new  ministry.  Many 
scenes  of  truly  oriental  slaughter  followed — ^that 
is,  slaughter  to  clear  the  pathway  to  power.  Jung 
Bahadoor  treated  kings  and  queens  somewhat  as 
the  Company  was  accustomed  to  do  in  the  last 
century;  setting  up  a  son  against  a  father,  and 
treating  all  alike  as  puppets.  At  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  his  return  from  England,  he  caused  a 
marriage  to  be  concluded  between  his  daughter, 
six  years  old,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
Nepaulese  thi-one,  then  in  his  ninth  year.  Whether 
king  or  not,  he  was  virtually  chief  of  Nepaul  at 
the  time  when  the  Revolt  broke  out;  and  had 
managed,  by  astuteness  in  his  diplomacy,  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta :  indeed  he  took  every  opportunity,  after 
his  English  visit,  to  display  his  leaning  towards 
his  neighbours.  Like  Nena  Sahib,  he  bad  English 
pianos  and  English  carpets  in  his  house,  and 
prided  himself  in  understanding  English  manners 
and  the  English  language ;  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  both  those  men  were  favourites  among  such 
of  the  English  as  visited  the  one  at  Bithoor  or  the 
other  at  Khatmandoo. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter 
(p.  115)  that  Goorkha  troops  assisted  to  defend 
Nynee  Tal  y^hen  that  place  became  filled  with 
refugees ;  and  Goorkha  regiments  have  been 
adverted  to  in  many  other  parts  of  the  narrative. 
Jung  Bahadoor  permitted  the  Nepaulese  of  this 
tribe  to  enlist  Uins  in  the  Company's  service; 
and  he  also  offered  the  aid  of  a  contingent,  the 
non-employment  of  which  brought  many  strictures 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Calcutta  government.  At 
a  later  date,  as  we  shall  see,  this  contingent  was 
accepted  ;  and  it  rendered  us  good  service  at 
Juanpore  and  Azimghur  by  protecting  Benares 
from  the  advance  of  Oude  mutineers.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  fifteen  Europeans  (seven  gentle- 
men, three  ladies,  and  five  children)  escaped  from 
the  Oude  mutineers  into  the  jungle  region  of 
Nepaul,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  post-station  or 
serai  about  ten  days'  journey  from  Goruckpore  and 
eighteen  from  Khatmandoo.  The  officer  at  that 
place  wrote  to  Jung  Bahadoor  for  instruction  in 
the  matter ;  to  which  he  received  a  speedy  reply 
— 'Treat  them  with  every  kindness,  give  them 
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elephants,  &c.,  and  escort  them  to  Gorackpore.' 
Major  Ramsey,  the  Company's  representative  at 
Khatmandoo,  sent  them  numerous  supplies  in 
tin  cases;  and  all  the  English  were  naturally 
disposed  to  bless  the  Nepaulese  chieftain  as  a 
friend  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need,  without 
inquiring  very  closely  by  what  means  he  had 
gained  his  power. 

The  course  of  the  narrative  now  takes  us  fh)m 
Oude  northwestward  into  the  province  of  Rohil- 
cund;  the  districts  of  which,  named  after  the 
towns  of  Bareilly,  Mooradabad,  Shahjehanpoor, 
Boodayoun,  and  Bijnour,  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
mutinous  proceedings  among  the  native  troops. 
The  Rohillas  were  originally  Mussulman  Afghans, 
who  conquered  this  part  of  India,  gradually  settled 
down  among  the  Hindoo  natives,  and  imparted  to 
them  a  daring  reckless  character,  which  rendered 
Rohilcund  a  nursery  for  irregular  cavalry-— and 
afterwards  for  mutineers. 

Brigadier  Sibbald  was  commandant  of  Bareilly, 
one  of  the  towns  of  Rohilcund  in  which  troops 
wore  stationed.  These  troops  were  entirely  native, 
comprising  the  18th  and  68th  Bengal  native 
infantry,  the  8th  irregular  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  native  artillery — not  an  English  soldier  among 
them  except  the  olQficers.  The  brigadier,  although 
these  troops  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  May  to  be  in  an  agitated  state,  never- 
theless heard  that  all  was  well  at  Mooradabad, 
Shahjehanpoor,  Almora,  and  other  stations  in 
Rohilcund,  and  looked  forward  with  some  con- 
fidence to  the  continuance  of  tranquillity — aided 
by  his  second  in  command.  Colonel  Troup,  and 
the  commissioner,  Mr  Alexander.  As  a  pre- 
caution, however,  the  ladies  and  children  were 
sent  for  safety  to  Nynee  Tal ;  and  the  gentlemen 
kept  their  horses  saddled,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Bareilly  being  a  city  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  temper  of  the  natives  was 
very  anxiously  watched.  Scarcely  had  the  month 
closed,  before  the  hopes  of  Brigadier  Sibbald 
received  a  dismal  check,  and  his  life  a  violent 
end.  We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  (p.  114) 
that  on  Sunday  the  31st,  Bareilly  became  a  scene 
of  violence  and  rapine;  the  brigadier  himself 
being  shot  by  a  trooper,  the  treasure  seized, 
the  bungalows  plundered  and  burned,  and  the 
Europeans  either  murdered  or  impelled  to  escape 
for  their  lives.  When  Colonel  Troup,  who  com- 
manded the  68th  native  infantry,  and  who  became 
chief  military  authority  after  the  death  of  Sibbald, 
found  himself  safe  at  Nynee  Tal,  he  wrote  an 
official  account  of  the  whole  proceeding,  corro- 
borating the  chief  facts  noted  by  the  brigadier, 
and  adding  others  known  more  especially  to 
himself.  From  this  dispatch  it  appears  that  the 
colonel  commanded  at  Bareilly  from  the  6th  to  the 
19th  of  May,  while  the  brigadier  was  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  his  district ;  that  fh)m 
the  19th  to  the  29th,  Sibbald  himself  resumed 
the  command;  and  that  during  those  twenty- 
three  days  nothing  occurred  to  shew  disaffection 


among  the  troops,  farther  than  a  certain  troubled 
and  agitated  state.  On  that  day,  however,  the 
Europeans  received  information,  from  two  native 
officers,  that  the  men  of  the  18th  and  68th  native 
regiments  had,  while  bathing  in  the  riner,  concerted 
a  plan  of  mutiny  for  that  same  afternoon.  Most 
of  the  officers  were  quickly  on  the  alert;  and, 
whether  or  not  through  this  evidence  of  prepared- 
ness, no  ^meute  took  place  on  that  day.  On  the 
30th,  Colonel  Troup,  who  had  relied,  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  8th  irregular  cavalry,  received  information 
that  those  sowars  had  sworn  not  to  act  against  the 
native  infantry  and  artillery  if  the  latter  should 
rise,  although  they  would  refrain  from  molesting 
their  own  officers.  After  a  day  and  nig^t  of 
violent  excitement  throughout  the  whole  station, 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  31st  (again  Sunday !) 
ushered  in  a  day  of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Mes- 
sages were  despatched  to  all  the  officers,  warning 
them  of  some  intended  outbreak ;  but  the  bearen^ 
sent  by  Troup,  failed  in  their  duty,  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  officers  remained  ignorant  of  the 
danger  until  too  late  to  avert  it.  Major  Pearson, 
of  the  18th,  believed  his  men  to  be  stanch; 
Captain  Kirby,  of  the  artillery  (6th  company,  6th 
battalion),  in  like  manner  trusted  his  corps ;  and 
Captain  Brownlow,  the  brigade  major,  disbelieved 
the  approach  of  mutiny^at  the  very  time  that 
Colonel  Troup  was  impressing  on  all  his  conviction 
that  the  sinister  rumours  were  well  founded.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  truth  appeared  in  fatal  colours ; 
the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattie  of  musketry,  and 
the  yells  of  men,  told  plainly  that  the  revolt  had 
begun,  and  that  the  artillery  had  joined  in  it 
The  8th  irregular  cavalry,  under  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie, were  ordered  or  invited  by  him  to  proceed 
against  the  lines  of  the  insurgent  infantry  and 
artillery ;  but  the  result  was  so  disastrous,  that  all 
the  Europeans,  military  as  well  as  civilians^  found 
their  only  safety  would  be  in  flight.  Ruktawar 
Khan,  subadar  of  artillery,  assumed  the  rank  of 
general,  and  paraded  about  in  the  carriage  of 
the  brigadier,  attended  by  a  numerous  string  of 
followers  as  a  'staff.'  Colonel  Troup,  writing  on 
the  loth  of  June,  had  to  report  the  deaths  of 
Brigadier  Sibbald  and  three  or  four  other  officers, 
together  with  that  of  many  of  the  civil  servants. 
About  twenty-five  mihtary  officers  escaped;  but 
the  Ust  of '  missing'  was  large,  and  many  of  those 
included  in  it  were  afterwards  known  to  have 
been  brutally  murdered.  Captain  Mackenzie,  who 
clung  to  his  troopers  in  the  earnest  hope  that  they 
would  remain  fiiithful,  found  only  nineteen  men 
who  did  so,  and  who  escorted  their  officers  all  the 
way  to  Nynee  Tal. 

A  despicable  hoary  traitor.  Khan  Bahadoor 
Khan,  appears  to  have  headed  this  movement  He 
had  for  many  years  been  in  receipt  of  a  double 
pension  from  the  Indian  government — as  the 
living  representative  of  one  of  the  early  Rohilla 
chieftains,  and  as  a  retired  judge  of  one  of  the 
native  courts.  He  was  an  old,  venerable-looking, 
insinuating  man  ;  he  was  thoroughly  relied  on  by 
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the  dvll  authorities  at  Bareilly;  he  had  loadly 
proclaimed  his  indignation  against  the  Delhi  muti- 
neers ;  and  yet  he  became  ringleader  of  those  at 
BareiUy— deepening  his  damning  atrocities  by  the 
massacre  of  such  of  the  unfortunate  Europeans  as 
did  not  succeed  in  making  their  escape.  It  was  by 
luB  orders,  as  self-elected  chief  of  Rohilcund,  that 
a  rigorous  search  was  made  for  all  Europeans  who 
remained  in  Bareilly ;  and  that  Judge  Robertson, 
and  four  or  five  other  European  gentlemen,  were 
hung  in  the  Kotwal  square,  after  a  mock-triaL 
During  the  month  of  June,  Bareilly  remained 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  not  an 
Englishman,  probably,  was  alive  in  the  place; 
and  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  were  left  to 
contend  for  supremacy  over  the  spoil 

Of  Boodayoun  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more 
here;  Mr  Edwards's  narrative  of  an  eventful 
escape  (pp.  115,  116),  pointed  to  the  1st  of  June 
18  the  day  when  the  Europeans  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  flee  from  that  station — not  because  there 
were  any  native  troops  at  Boodayoun,  but  because 
the  mutineers  from  Bareilly  were  approaching, 
and  joyfully  expected  by  all  the  scoundrels  in  the 
place^  who  looked  forward  to  a  harvest  of  plxmder 
as  a  natural  result. 

Mooradabad,  which  began  its  season  of  anarchy 
and  violence  on  the  3d  of  June,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ramgunga,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ganges,  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Meerut 
and  Bareilly.  It  is  a  town  of  nearly  60,000  inha- 
bitants— ^having  a  civil  station,  with  its  cutcherry 
and  bungalows  ;  a  cantonment  west  of  the  town  ; 
a  spacious  serai  f(5r  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers; and  an  enormous  jail  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  towns  of  India,  the  Company's 
troops  were  wont  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
goardians  of  the  jail  and  its  inmates,  than  for  any 
active  military  duties.  So  early  as  the  19  th  of 
May,  nine  days  after  the  mutineers  of  Meerut  had 
set  the  example,  the  29th  regiment  native  infantry 
proceeded  to  the  jail  at  Mooradabad,  and  released 
all  the  prisoners.  Although  Mr  Saunders,  collector 
and  magistrate,  wrote  flill  accounts  to  Agra  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  and  the  following  days, 
the  daks  were  so  completely  stopped  on  the 
road  that  Mr  Colvin  remained  almost  in  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  affairs;  and  on  that  account 
Saunders  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  any 
quarter.  The  released  prisoners,  joined  by  preda- 
tory bands  of  Goojurs,  Meewatties,  and  Jats,  com- 
menced a  system  of  plunder  and  rapine,  which 
the  European  authorities  were  ill  able  to  check. 
The  29th,  however,  had  not  openly  mutinied ;  and 
it  still  remained  possible  to  hold  control  within 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  district ;  several 
native  sappers  and  miners  were  stopped  and 
captured  on  their  way  from  Meerut,  and  several  of 
the  mutinous  20th  regiment  on  the  way  from  Mozuf- 
fcmugger.  When,  however,  news  of  the  Bareilly 
outbreak  on  the  31st  reached  Mooradabad,  the 
effect  on  the  men  of  the  29th  regiment,  and  of  a 


native  artillery  detachment,  became  very  evident. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  the  sepoys  in  guard  of  the 
treasury  displayed  so  evident  an  intention  of 
appropriating  the  money,  that  Mr  Saunders  felt 
compelled  to  leave  it  (about  seventy  thousand 
rupees)  together  with  much  plate  and  opium  in 
their  hands — being  powerless  to  prevent  the  spoli- 
ation. The  troops  manifested  much  irritation  at 
the  smallness  of  the  treasure,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
officials  by  an  oath  they  had  previbusly  taken. 
To  remain  longer  in  the  town  was  deemed  a 
useless  risk,  as  bad  passions  were  rising  on  every 
side.  The  civil  officers  of  the  Company,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  succeeded  in  making 
a  safe  retreat  to  Meerut;  while  Captain  Whish, 
Captain  Faddy,  and  other  officers  of  the  29th,  with 
the  few  remaining  Europeans,  laid  their  plans  for 
a  journey  to  Nynee  Tal.  All  shared  an  opinion 
that  if  the  Bareilly  regiments  had  not  mutinied, 
the  29th  would  have  remained  faithful — a  poor 
solace,  such  as  had  been  sought  for  by  many  other 
officials  similarly  placed.  Mr  Colvin  afterwards 
accepted  Mr  Saunders's  motives  and  conduct  in 
leaving  the  station,  as  justifiable  under  the  trying 
circumstances. 

Rohilcund  contained  three  military  stations, 
Bareilly,  Mooradabad,  and  Shahjehanpoor — Booda- 
youn and  the  other  places  named  being  merely 
civil  stations.  As  at  Bareilly  and  Mooradabad,  so 
at  Shahjehanpoor ;  the  native  troops  at  the  station 
rose  in  mutiny.  On  Sunday  the  31st  of  May — a 
day  marked  by  so  many  atrocities  in  India — the 
28th  native  infantry  rose,  surrounded  the  Christian 
residents  as  they  were  engaged  in  divine  worship 
in  church,  and  murdered  nearly  the  whole  of 
them,  including  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Callum  in  the 
sacred  edifice  itself.  The  few  who  escaped  were 
exposed  to  an  accumulation  of  miseries;  first 
they  sought  shelter  at  Mohammerah  in  Oude ;  then 
they  met  the  41st  regiment,  after  the  mutiny  at 
Scetapoor,  who  shot  and  cut  them  down  without 
mercy ;  and  scarcely  any  lived  to  tell  the  dismal 
tale  to  English  ears. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that,  in  Rohilcund,  the 
18th,  68th,  28th,  and  29th  regiments  native 
infantry,  together  with  the  8th  irregular  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  native  artillery,  rose  in  revolt  at 
the  three  military  stations,  and  murdered  or  drove 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Europeans  from  the 
entire  province — European  troops  there  were 
none ;  only  officers  and  civilians.  They  plundered 
all  the  treasuries,  containing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterhng,  and  marched  off  towards 
Delhi,  five  thousand  strong— unmolested  by  the 
general  who  commanded  at  Meerut. 

Nynee  Tal  became  more  crowded  than  ever 
with  refugees  from  Oude  and  Rohilcund.  Under 
the  energetic  command  of  Captain  Ramsey,  this 
hill-station  remained  in  quiet  during  the  montli  of 
May  (p.  115);  but  it  was  not  so  easily  defended 
in  June.  Some  of  the  native  artillery  at  Almora, 
not  far  distant,  gave  rise  to  uneasiness  towards 
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the  close  of  the  month ;  yet  as  the  Ul-doers  were 
promptly  put  into  prison,  and  as  the  Goorkhas 
remained  stanch,  confidence  was  partially  restored. 
The  sepoys  from  the  rebel  regiments  dreaded  a 
march  in  this  direction,  on  account  of  the  deadly 
character  of  the  Terai,  a  strip  of  swampy  forest, 
thirty  miles  t>road,  which  interposes  between 
the  plains  and  the  hills;  but  that  jungle-land 
itself  contained  many  marauders,  who  were  only 
prevented  by  fear  of  the  Goorkhas  from  going 
up  to  Nynee  Tal.  At  the  end  of  June,  there 
were  five  times  as  many  women  and  children  as 
men  among  the  Europeans  at  that  place;  hence 
the  anxious  eye  with  which  the  proceedings  in 
suiTOunding  districts  were  regarded. 

The  third  region  to  which  this  chapter  is  appro- 
priated— ^the  Doab— now  calls  for  attention.  Like 
Oude  and  Rohilcund,  it  was  the  scene  of  terrible 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  the  month  of  June.  In 
its  two  parts — the  Lower  Doab,  from  Allahabad  to 
a  little  above  Furruckabad ;  and  the  Upper  Doab, 
from  the  last-named  city  up  to  the  hill-country 
— ^it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  mutineers,  who 
apparently  acted  in  concert  with  those  in  the 
Doab  itself. 

Of  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  the  two  chief 
places  in  the  Lower  Doab,  sufficient  has  been  said 
in  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.  to  trace  the  course  of 
events  during  the  month  of  June.  About  midway 
between  the  two  is  Futtehpoor,  a  small  civil 
station  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  Mohammedan 
viUages ;  it  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
about  a  dozen  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  the  6th  native  regiment 
from  Allahabad.  The  residents,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  had  sent  their  wives  and  children 
to  that  stronghold,  and  had  also  arranged  a  plan 
for  assembling  at  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  if 
danger  should  appear.  On  the  5th  of  the  month, 
disastrous  news  arriving  from  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore,  the  residents  took  up  their  abode  for 
the  night  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  magistrate's  house, 
with  their  weapons  by  their  sides ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  hauled  up  a  supply  of  tents, 
provisions,  water,  and  ammunition — a  singular 
citadel  being  thus  extemporised  in  the  absence  of 
better.  On  the  7th,  their  small  detachment  aided 
in  repelling  a  body  of  troopers  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Cawnpore  on  a  plundering  expedition ;  and 
the  residents  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
fidelity  of  this  small  band.  Their  reliance  was, 
however,  of  short  duration ;  for,  on  the  receipt 
of  news  of  the  Allahabad  outbreak,  the  native 
officials  in  the  collectoi^s  office  gave  way,  like  the 
natives  all  around  them,  and  Futtehpoor  soon 
became  a  perilous  spot  for  Europeans.  On  the 
0th,  the  residents  held  a  council  on  their  roof,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  station.  A  few  troopers 
befriended  them ;  and  they  succeeded,  after  many 
perils  and  sufierings,  in  reaching  Banda,  a  town 
southward  of  the  Jumna.  Not  all  of  them, 
however.  Mr  Robert  Tucker,  the  judge,  resisting 
entreaty,  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  to  the 


last.  He  rode  all  over  the  town,  promising 
rewards  to  those  natives  who  would  be  faithful ; 
he  endeavoured  to  shame  others  by  his  heroic 
bearing;  he  appealed  to  the  gratitude  and  good 
feeling  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives,  who  had 
been  benefited  by  him  in  more  peaceful  times. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  jail  was  broken  open,  the 
prisonei's  liberated,  and  the  treasury  plundered; 
and  Mr  Tucker,  flying  to  the  roof  of  the  cutcherry, 
there  bravely  defended  himself  until  a  storm  of 
bullets  laid  him  low.  Robert  Tucker  was  one  of 
those  civilians  of  whom  the  Company  had  reason 
to  be  proud. 

Advancing  to  the  northwest,  wo  come  to  a 
string  of  towns  and  stations — Etawah,  Minpoore^ 
Allygurh,  Futteghur,  Muttra,  Bolundfiiuhur, 
Mozuffemugger,  &c. — which  shared  with  Oude 
and  Rohilcund  the  wild  disorders  of  the  month 
of  June.  The  mutiny  at  Futteghur  has  already 
engaged  our  notice  (p.  133),  in  connection  with  the 
miserable  fugitives  who  swelled  the  numbers  put 
to  death  by  Nena  Sahib  at  Bithoor  and  Cawnpore. 
It  needs  little  further  mention  here.  The  10th 
native  infantry,  and  a  small  body  of  artillery, 
long  resisted  the  temptation  held  out  by  muti- 
neers elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
insurgent  regiments  from  Seetapoor,  their  fidelity 
gave  way.  Four  companies  went  off  with  the 
treasure ;  the  remainder  joined  the  other  mutinous 
regiments  in  besieging  the  fort  to  which  so  many 
Europeans  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  from  which  so 
disastrous  a  boat-voyage  was  made  down  the 
Ganges.  Mr  Colvin,  at  Agra,  knew  of  the  perilous 
state  of  things  at  Futteghur;  he  knew  that »  native 
nawab  had  been  chosen  by  the  mutineers  as  a  sort 
of  sovereign  ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 
was  too  weak  in  reliable  troops  to  afibrd  any  assist- 
ance whatever.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  two 
boat-expeditions,  of  June  and  July,  ended  so 
deplorably  to  the  Europeans,  and  left  Futteghur 
so  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  British  in  many  ways ;  for  most 
of  the  Company's  gun-carriages  were  niade,  or  at 
least  stored,  at  Futteghur;  and  the  agency-yard 
was  surrounded  by  warehouses  containing  a  large 
supply  of  material  belonging  to  the  artillery 
service.  Indeed  it  was  this  court-yard  of  the 
gun-carriage  agency  that  constituted  the  fort^  as 
soon  as  a  few  defensive  arrangements  had  been 
made.  Many  circumstances  had  drawn  rather  a 
large  English  population  to  Futt^hur ;  and  hence 
the  terrible  severity  of  the  tragedy.  There  were 
officers  of  the  10th  regiment;  other  military 
officers  on  leave ;  gun-carriage  agents ;  civil  ser- 
vants ;  merchants  and  dealers ;  a  few  tent-makers 
and  other  artisans ;  indigo-planters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring estates ;  and  many  native  Christians  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission. 

We  have  already  seen  (pp.  112,  113)  by  how 
small  a  number  of  native  troops  several  stations 
were  set  in  commotion  in  May.  The  9th  r^ment 
Bengal  native  infantry  was  separated  into  four 
portions,  which  were  stationed  at  Allygurh,  Bolund- 
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shnhurj  EtAwahi  and  Miupooi'cc,  respectively;  and 
ft)l  mntinied  nc^iily  at  tbc  same  time.  The  fortune 
of  war,  if  war  it  can  be  caHeil,  at  tbese  stations 
during  the  month  of  June^  may  bo  traced  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May  that  the 
four  companies  at  AIIy@;iirh  mutinied ;  and  on  tlie 
24th  tliat  one-hatf  of  U  en  tenant  Cockburn's 
GwaHur  troopei's,  instead  of  asaif^ting  him  to 
retun  or  regain  the  atatioDj  vo^  in  mutiny  and 
gjiUopcd  off  to  join  the  insurgents  elsevihere, 
Tbere   were,   however,   about   a   hundred    who 


remaineti  faittiful  to  him ;  and  these,  with  fifty 
volunteers,  made  an  advance  to  AUygurb,  retook 
it,  drove  out  the  detachment  of  the  Oih  native 
regimentj  released  a  few  Europeans  who  had  been 
in  hiding  there,  captnred  one  Rao  Bliopal  Singh, 
and  hanged  him  as  a  petty  chieftain  who  had  con- 
tinued the  rapine  begun  by  the  sepoya.  Through* 
out  the  month  of  Jane  thia  station  was  uoaintnined 
in  British  hands— not  bo  much  for  its  value  in  a 
military  sense,  ue  for  ita  utility  in  keeping  open  the 
roadi  to  Agra  and  Meerut;  but,  in  th^  directi<m 
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of  Delhi,  the  volunteera  couM  obtain  \cvy  little 
Dew>^  the  d4ka  being  all  cut  v&  by  the  Goojurs  and 
other  predatory  bands.  At  Minpoorce  the  three 
companies  of  the  9ih  cheeked,  it  will  be  reniem- 
licredj  by  the  undaunted  courage  and  tact  of 
Lieutenant  do  Kaut/ow,  departed  to  join  the 
insurgents  elsewhere  ;  but  Minpooree  remained  in 
British  hands.  Tho  remaiuing  comi^anies  mutinied 
%t  Etawah  and  Bolnndishuhnr  without  much 
Ti«1enceL 

Agra,  when  the  narrative  last  loft  it  (p.  Ill), 
hid  passed  through  tho  month  of  May  witliout 
any  serious  disturbances.  Tho  troops  consisted  of 
the  44th  and  CTtli  regiments  Uengid  native 
iufantry,  the  3d  Europeans,  and  a  iaw  artillery. 
After  two  companies  of  tliese  native  trooj^s  had 
mutinied  while  engaged  in  bringing  treasure  from 
Uuttra  to  Agra,  Mr  Coivin  deemed  it  neeesaary  to 
di«anii  all  the  other  companies;  and  thia  was 


quietly  and  successfully  effected  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  by  tho  3d  Europeans  and  Captain  D'Oyley'a 
field- battery.  Many  fects  afterward  came  to 
light,  tending  to  show  that  if  this  disarming  hod 
not  taken  place^  the  44th  and  67th  would  have 
stained  their  hands  with  the  eamo  bloody  deeds  as 
tlio  sepoys  were  doing  elsewhere.  The  native 
lines  had  been  more  than  once  set  on  fire  during 
the  later  days  of  May— in  the  hope,  as  afterwards 
appears,  that  tho  handful  of  Europeans,  by  mshing 
out  unarmed  to  extinguish  the  flames^  would  aflbrd 
the  native  troops  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
master  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  tiie  si^  guns  of 
the  f\cld*battery.  A  curious  proof  was  supplied  of 
tho  little  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Europeans  of 
the  native  charai;ter,  and  the  secret  springs  that 
worke<l  unseen  as  moving  powers  for  their  actions. 
There  bad  Jong  aeemed  t4  be  an  angry  feeling 
between  the  44th  and  the  67th  \  and  Hr  Coivin, 
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or  the  brigadier  acting  with  him,  selected  one 
company  from  each  regiment  for  the  mission  to 
Muttra,  in  the  belief  that  each  would  act  as  a 
jealous  check  upon  the  other;  instead  of  which, 
the  two  companies  joined  in  revolt,  murdered 
many  of  their  officers^  and  carried  off  their  treasure 
towards  Delhi.  After  the  very  necessary  disarming 
of  the  two  regiments,  the  defence  of  this  important 
city  was  left  to  the  3d  European  Fusiliers,  Captain 
D*Oyley's  field-battery  of  six  guns,  and  a  corps  of 
▼olunteer  European  cayaliy  under  Lieutenant 
Greathed.  Most  of  the  disarmed  men  deserted,  and 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  desperadoes  that  wrought 
so  much  ruin  in  the  surrounding  districts— a  result 
that  led  many  military  officers  to  doubt  whether 
disarming  witiiout  imprisonment  was  a  judicious 
course  under  such  circumstances;  for  the  men 
naturally  felt  exasperated  at  their  humbled  posi- 
tion, whether  deserved  or  not ;  and  their  loyalty, 
as  soldiers  out  of  work,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  any 
way  increased.  Whether  or  not  this  opinion  be 
correct,  the  Europeans  in  Agra  felt  their  only 
reliance  to  be  in  each  other.  During  the  early 
days  of  June,  most  of  the  ladies  resorted  at  night  to 
certain  places  of  reftige  allotted  by  the  governor, 
such  as  the  fort,  the  post-office,  the  office  of  the 
Mofiissilite  newspaper,  and  behind  the  artillery 
lines ;  while  the  gentlemen  patrolled  the  streets,  or 
maintained  a  defensive  attitude  at  appointed 
places.  Trade  was  continued,  British  supremacy 
was  aiierted,  bloodshed  was  kept  away  from  the 
city,  and  the  Soropeuis  maintained  a  steady  if  not 
cheerfbl  donuMiumr, .  ITayertheless  Mr  Golvin  was 
full  of  enxietlet;  be  was  responsible  to  the 
Calcutta  goyemmenti  not  only  for  Agra^  but  for 
the  whole  of  the  Jforthiredt  {^Tinces ;  yet  he 
found  himself  eqoillf  VfiaMe  to  ieod  aid  to  other 
stations,  and  receive  ifai  from  them.  Agra  was 
troubled  on  the  night  of  (be  §M  of  June  by  the 
desertion  of  the  jail-guard,  to  whom  had  been 
intrusted  the  custody  of  the  large  central  prison. 
A  guard  from  the  3d  Europeans  was  thereupon 
placed  on  the  outside;  while  the  inside  was 
guarded  by  another  force  under  Dr  Walker  the 
superintendent.  So  far  as  concerned  military 
disturbances  within  the  city,  Mr  Colvin  was  not 
at  that  time  under  much  apprehension;  but  he 
knew  that  certain  regiments  from  Neemuch — ^the 
mutiny  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter— had  approached  by  the  end  of  the  month 
to  a  point  on  the  high  road  between  Agra  and 
Jeypoor,  very  near  the  first-named  city;  and  he 
heard  that  they  contemplated  an  attack.  He 
estimated  their  strength  at  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  eight 
guns ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  at  Agra  were  on  the  alert,  lie  did  not 
regard  this  approaching  force  with  much  alarm. 
To  strengthen  his  position,  and  maintain  public 
confidence,  he  organised  a  European  militia  of 
horse  and  foot,  among  the  clerks,  railway  men, 
&Cy  to  which  it  wa»  expected  and  desired  that 
nearly  all  civilians  should  belong.    This  militia, 


placed  under  the  management  of  Captains  Pren- 
dergast  and  Lamb,  Lieutenants  B^wlins  and 
01<]^eld,  and  Ensign  Noble,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  dissffmed  native  regiments,  was  divided  into 
two  corps,  to  which  the  defence  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  station  was  intrusted.  How  the 
Europeans,  both  military  and  civilians^  became 
cooped  up  in  the  fort  during  July,  we  shall  see  in 
a  friture  chapter. 

Meerut,  during  June;,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  ;  but  there  was  much  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  general  commanding  there,  in  relation 
to  the  districts  around  that  town.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  when  the  mutiny  began  (p.  50),  there  were  a 
thousand  men  of  the  60th  Rifles,  six  hundred  of  the 
Carabiniers,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and  five 
hundred  artillery  recruits — constituting  a  force 
unusually  lai^e,  in  relation  to  the  general  distri- 
bution of  English  troops  in  India.  Tet  these  fine 
soldiers  were  not  so  handled  as  to  draw  firom  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  service.  They  were  not 
sent  after  the  three  mutinous  r^ments  who 
escaped  to  Delhi;  and  during  the  urgent  and 
critical  n^  of  Leiwrence,  Colvin,  and  Wheeler, 
Major-general  Hewett  kept  his  Europeans  inmost 
constantly  in  or  near  Heemt.  It  is  true  that  he, 
and  others  who  have  defended  him,  asserted  that 
the  maintenance  lof  the  position  at  Meemt|  a  very 
important  consideration,  could  not  have  been 
insured  if  he  had  marched  out  to  intercept  rebels 
going  from  various  quarters  towards  Ddhi;  but 
this  argument  was  not  deemed  satisfactoty  at 
Calcutta ;  Major-general  Hewett  was  eQp«!8eded, 
and  another  commander  appointed  in  bis  place. 
It  was  not  until  Jane  that  diks  were  re-estab- 
liAed  between  Mecrnt  and  Agra  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Meemt  and  Kumaul  on  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  were  sent  off  to  join 
the  besi^ing  army  before  Delhi ;  while  a  portion 
of  the  remainder  were  occasionally  occupied  in 
putting  down  bands  of  Groojurs  and  other  pre- 
datory robbers  around  Meerut  The  town  of 
Sirdhana,  where  the  Catholic  nuns  and  children 
had  been  placed  in  such  peril  (p.  57),  was  too 
near  Meerut  to  be  held  by  the  rebels.  Eariy 
in  June,  one  Wallee  Dad  Khan  set  himself  up 
as  subadar  or  captain-general  of  Meerut^  under 
the  King  of  Delhi ;  raised  a  rabble  force  of 
Goojurs  ;  held  the  fort  of  Malagurh  with  six 
guns ;  and  seized  the  district  of  Bolundshnbnr. 
News  arriving  that  he  was  advancing  with  his 
force  towards  Meerut,  about  a  hundred  European 
troops,  Rifles  and  Carabiniers,  with  a  few  civilians 
and  two  guns,  started  off  to  intercept  him.  They 
had  little  woik  to  do,  however,  except  to  bum 
villages  held  by  the  insurgents ;  for  the  robber 
Goojurs  having  quarrelled  with  the  robber  Jits 
about  plunder,  the  latter  compelled  Wallee  Dud 
Khan  and  his  general,  Ismail  Khan,  to  effect  a 
retreat  before  the  English  came  up.  In  the  last 
week  of  the  month  the  force  at  Meerut,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  number  sent  off  to  Delhi,  was 
reduced  to  about  eight  hundred ;  these  were  kept 
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so  well  on  the  alert,  ftDd  the  whole  town  and 
caotonment  sowcU  gtwrded,  that  the  Enropeana 
felt  little  alArm ;  although  vexed  that  they  could 
aHbrd  no  further  assistance  to  the  besicgorsi  of 
Delhi,  nor  even  chR^tise  a  portion  of  tLe  4th 
irregular  cavalry  J  who  mutinied  at  Mozuffomuggen 
All  the  English^  civilians  and  their  ramilica  as  well 
as  militaiy  officers,  hved  at  Meemt  either  in  bar- 
zacke  or  tente — none  veuturing  to  sleep  beyond  the 
hninediate  spot  where  tho  military  Tvere  placed. 

Simla,  during  these  varied  operations,  continued 
to  be  a  place  where,  as  at  Nyuec  Tal,  ladies 
lod  ehildren,  as  well  aft  Eomo  of  the  ofiiccrs  and 
dvilians,  took  refuge  after  being  despoiled  by 
mutineers.  A  militia  was  formed  after  the  hasty 
departure  of  General  Anson;  Simla  was  divided 
into  four  districts  under  separate  officers;  and  the 
geotlemen  aided  by  a  few  English  troops^  defended 
those  districts^  throughout  June.  Tho  people  at 
the  bazaar,  and  aU  the  uativo  servants  of  the 
place,  were  disarmed^  and  the  arms  taken  for 
gftfe  coartody  to  Ku&sowhe. 

DeUii — a  plaoe  repeatedly  mentioned  in  every 


chapter  of  this  narrative — continued  to  be  the 
centre  towards  which  the  attention  of  all  India  was 
anxiously  directed.  Fast  as  the  native  regiments 
mutinied  in  Bengal^  Onde,  Bohilcund,  the  Doab, 
Bundelcund,  and  elsewhere,  so  did  they  either  flee 
to  Delhi,  or  shape  their  course  in  dependence  on 
the  military  operations  going  on  there  ;  and  fast  as 
the  British  troops  could  be  despatched  to  that  Epot, 
BO  did  they  take  rank  among  the  besiegers.  But 
in  truth  this  latter  augmentation  came  almost 
wholly  from  the  Pnnjaub  and  other  western  dis- 
tricts. Lloyd,  Kcill,  Wheeler,  Lawrence,  Hewett, 
Sibbald,  wero  so  closely  engaged  in  attending  to 
the  districts  around  Dinapoor,  Benaren,  Allaliabad, 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Meerut,  and  Bareilly,  that 
they  could  not  send  aid  to  the  besiegers  ofDelhi, 
during  several  weeks  of  siege  operations.  These 
operations  will  be  noticed  ui  syfltematic  order, 
when  the  other  threads  of  the  narrative  have  been 
traced  to  the  proper  points.  Meanwhile  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  siege  of  Delhi 
was  in  progress  from  the  middle  of  Juno  to  an 
advanced  period  in  the  summer. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

CENTBAL   REeiOKS   OF   INDIA:  JUNE. 


N  the  political  aud  territorial 
'  aiTaug€mcDta  of  tho  East  India 
Company,  the  name  of  Central 
india  is  aomowhat  vagndy  em* 
ployed  to  designate  a  portion  of  tlic 
region  lying  between  the  Jumna  and 
Uundelcund  on  tbo  northeast,  and 
^tho  Nizam'fl  territory  and  Gujerat  on 
'  the  southwest  ;  a  desigiintion  convenient 
for  general  readings  without  possessing  any 
f  very  precise  acceptation.  In  tho  present 
cliapter^  we  shall  change  tho  expression  and 
enlarge  the  meaning  go  as  to  designate  a  belt  of 
country  that  really  forms  Central  India  in  a 
geographical  senae^  extending  from  Lower  Bengal 
to  Rajpootana,  and  separating  Northern  India 
from  tlie  Bonthem  or  peninsular  portion  of  Uio 
empire.  Thia  will  carry  the  naiTative  into 
regions  very  little  mentioned  in  former  chapters — 
«ueh  as  ^ogpoor,  the  Sangor  and  Nerbudda  terri* 
torics^  Eundelcund  M\d  Rewah,  the  Mahratta 
states  and  tho  Rajpoot  states — regions  that  will  be 
briefly  described,  so  far  as  to  render  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  native  troops  intelhgible. 

We  begin  with  Nagpoor,  a  country  now  belong- 
ing to  tho  British  government^  and  considerably 
larger  than  England  and  Wales, 

This  province  was  acquired,  not  so  much  by 
conquest^  as  by  one  of  tlioae  intricate  arrangements 
concerning  dynasty  which  have  brought  so  many 
native  states  under  British  rule.  It  is  in  general 
an  elevated  country,  containing  many  ofishoots 
from  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountainsi  Bome 
parts  of  it^  towards  the  sontheaet^  have  never  been 
explored  by  Europeans,  but  are  believed  to  be 
hilly,  wooded,  and  full  of  jungles,  inhabited  by  the 
semi -barbarous  tribe  of  Qhondfi.  The  remainder 
is  better  known  and  better  cultivated ;  and 
being  on  the  high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay^ 
poss4^ses  much  political  importance.  The  popula- 
tion exceeds  four  millions  and  a  half.  Early  in 
the  last  century,  one  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains 
conquered  Nagpoor  from  the  rajahs  who  had 
before  governed  it ;  and  he  and  his  descendants, 
or  other  ambitious  members  of  the  Mahratta 
family,  continued  to  hold  it  as  Rajahs  of  Nagpoor 
or  Beran    Although  constantly  fighting  one  with 


another,  these  Mahrattas  were  on  fair  terms  with  the 
East  India  Company  until  1803,  when,  unluckily 
for  the  continuance  of  his  rule,  the  native  rajah 
joined  Scindia  in  the  war  against  the  British. 
As  a  consequencey  when  peace  was  restored  in 
ia04,  he  was  forced  to  yield  Cuttaek  and  other 
provinces  to  tho  conquerors.  In  1817,  another 
Rajah  of  Nagpoor  joined  tho  PcisUwa  of  the 
Mfthfattas  in  hostilities  against  the  British—* 
course  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  raj, 
and  to  a  further  increase  of  British  in6aenoe. 
Then  followed  a  period  during  which  one  rajah 
was  imbecile,  another  under  age,  and  many  un* 
scrupulous  chieftains  sought  to  gain  an  ascendency 
one  over  another.  This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
things  which  rendered  the  British  resident  more 
and  more  powci'fu],  setting  up  and  putting  down 
rajahs,  and  allowing  the  competitors  to  weaken 
the  whole  native  rule  by  weakening  each  oth^. 
The  history  of  British  India  may  be  almost  told 
in  such  words  as  these.  At  length,  in  18A3j  the 
last  rajah,  Ragojee,  died— not  only  without  beirs^ 
hut  without  any  male  relations  who  could  support 
a  legitimate  claim  to  the  raj.  Thereupon^  the 
governor- general  quietly  annexed  this  large 
country  to  the  Company's  dominions.  It  will  be 
remembered  (p.  4)  tliat  tho  Manjuis  of  Dalhouaie, 
in  his  minute,  despatched  this  subject  in  a  veij 
few  lines ;  not  asserting  that  the  British  hftd 
aotaaUy  any  right  to  the  country  ;  hut  '  wisely 
incorporated  it/  as  no  one  else  could  put  ia  a 
legitiu)ate  claim  for  it^  and  as  it  would  have  be^n 
imprudent  'to  bestow  the  territory  in  free  gift 
upon  A  stranger.*  The  Kagpoor  territory  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  commis- 
sioner, who  was  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
governor -general  in  council ;  seeing  that  the 
Bengal  Presidency  was  already  too  large  to  have 
this  cousiderablo  country  attached  to  it  for  govern* 
mental  purposes. 

At  and  soon  after  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
there  were  the  1st  regiment  irregular  infantry,  the 
Kamptee  irregularsi,  an  irregular  horse-battetj,  and 
a  body  of  European  gunners^  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Nagpoor,  or  in  Kamptee,  eleven  miles  distant; 
the  2d  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  the  1st  were 
at  Chaudah;  a  detachment  of  the  1st  at  Bhandara; 
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the  chief  portion  of  the  3d  at  Rajpoor ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  same  regiment  at  Bilaspoor. 
The  arsenal,  containing  guns,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  of  every  description ;  and  the 
treasury  of  the  province,  with  a  large  amount  of 
Company's  ftmds — ^were  'close  to  the  city.     Mr 
Plowden  filled  the  office  of  commissioner  at  that 
period.     With  a  mere  handful  of  Europeans  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  extensive  territory,  he  often 
trembled  in  thought  for  the  safety  of  his  position, 
and  of  British  interests  generally,  in  the  region 
placed  under  his   keeping.     He  had  numerous 
native  troops  with  him,  and  a  large  city  under  his 
control ;  if  anything  sinister  should  arise,  he  was 
&r  away  from  any  extraneous  aid — ^being  nearly 
ax  hundred  miles  distant  from  Madras,  and  still 
finiher  firom  Calcutta.     But,  whatever  were  his 
anxieties  (and  they  were  many),  he  put  on  a  calm 
bearing  towards  the  natives  of  Nagpoor.  This  city, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  bearing  the  same  name, 
it  a  dirty,  irregular,  straggling  place,  nearly  seven 
mika  in  circumference.     Most  of  the  housos  aro 
mnd-biiilt ;  and  even  the  palace  of  the  late  rajah 
is  little  more  than  a  clumsy  pile  of  unfinished 
masonry.    The  city  has  become  rather  famous  for 
its  banking  business,  and  for  its  manufactures  of 
eottoos^  diintzes,  turbans,  silks,  brocades,  woollens, 
blaidce^  tent-cloths,  and  other  textile  goods.    The 
population  exceeds  a  hundred  thousand.    There  is 
nothing  of  a  mihtary  appearance  about  the  city  ; 
bat  whoever  commands  the   Seetabuldcc,  com- 
maods  Nagpoor  itself.    This  Seetabuldee  is  a  hilly 
ridga  dose  to  the  city  on  the  west,  having  two 
imiiiiiti^  the  northern  the  higher,  the  southern  the 
hi^ger,  bat  every  part  overlooking  the  city,  and 
fiiftified.    Such  being  the  topographical  position  of 
hm  seat  of  government,  Mr  Flowden  proceeded  to 
disann  sach  of  his  troops  as  excited  disquietude  in 
his  miod,  and  to  strengthen  the  Seetabuldee.    A 
corps  of  irregular  cavalry  shewed  symptoms  of 
dldojalty;  and  indeed  rumours  were  afloat  that  on 
a  particular  day  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  was  to  be 
a  aignal  for  the  revolt  of  the  troops.    Under  these 
ctrcmnstanoea,  Mr  Plowden  arranged  with  Colonel 
Comberiege,  the  commandant,  to  disarm  them  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June — the  colonel  hav- 
ing the  4th  regiment  of  Madras  cavalry,  on  whom 
he  lolly  relied,  to  enforce  the  order  for  disbanding. 
The  irr^golars  were  paraded,  mounted  and  fully 
armed,  to  shew  that  the  authorities  were  not  afraid 
of  tbcni.     Mr  Plowden  having  addressed  them, 
they  quietly  gave  up  their  arms  and  their  saddles, 
which  were  taken  in  carts  to  the  arsenal ;  and 
thns  six  hundred  and  fifty  troopers  were  left  with 
nothing  but  their  bare  horses,  and  ropes  to  picket 
them.    Some  of  the  men  and  of  the  native  officers 
were  arrested,  and   put  on   their  trial   for   an 
attempt  to  excite  mutiny.   The  roll  was  called  over 
every  foar  hours,  and  every  native  soldier  absent,  or 
found  outside  the  lines  without  a  pass,  was  treated 
aa  a  deserter.    The  1st  regiment  irregular  infantry 
assisted  in  the  disarming  of  the  troopers.    Follow- 
ing up  the  measures  thus  promptly  taken,  the 


commissioner  strengthened  the  defences  on  the 
Seetabuldee  hill,  as  a  last  refhge  for  the  Euro- 
peans at  Nagpoor  in  the  event  of  any  actual 
mutiny  at  that  place.  The  Residency  became  a 
barrack  at  night  for  all  the  civil  and  military 
officers ;  and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on  the 
natives  generally.  At  present,  all  was  safe  in 
Nagpoor. 

Another  province,  and  another  commissioner  in 
charge  of  it,  now  come  for  notice.  This  province, 
bearing  the  rather  lengthened  name  of  the  Saugor 
and  Ncrbudda  Territories,  is  about  half  the  size  of 
England,  and  is  bounded  by  the  various  provinces 
or  regions  of  Nagpoor,  Mirzapore,  Allahabad, 
Banda,  Bundelcund,  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  and  the 
Nizam's  state  of  Hyderabad.  It  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  the  exact  centre  of  India  than  any 
other  portion  of  territory.  One  half  of  its  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Saugor,  the  other 
half  from  the  river  Nerbudda.  To  describe  the 
scraps  and  patches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  acquired,  would  be 
neither  easy  nor  necessary.  Within  its  limits  is 
the  small  independent  state  of  Rewah,  the  rajah 
of  which  was  bound  to  the  British  govern- 
ment by  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Four  other  petty 
states — Kotee,  Myhir,  Oocheyra,  and  Sohawul — 
were  in  the  hands  of  native  chieftains,  mere 
feudatories  of  the  Company,  under  whose  grants 
they  held  their  possessions;  allowed  to  govern 
their  small  sovereignties,  but  subject  at  any 
moment  to  the  supervision  and  interference  of 
the  paramount  power.  The  larger  portion,  now 
entirely  British,  is  marked  by  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  Saugor,  Jubbulpoor,  Hosungabad,  Seuni, 
Nursingpore,  Baitool,  Sohagpoor,  and  others  of 
less  importance.  There  are  still  many  aboriginal 
Ghonds  in  the  province,  as  in  Nagpoor,  lurking  in 
the  gloomiest  recesses  of  dense  forests,  and  subsist- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  wild  roots  and  fruits. 
There  are  other  hsdf-savage  tribes  of  Koles,  Palis, 
and  Fan  wars;  while  the  more  civilised  popula- 
tion comprises  a  singular  mixture  of  Brahmins, 
Bundelas,  Rajpoots,  Mahrattas,  and  Patans.  The 
Mahrattas  at  one  time  claimed  this  region,  on  the 
same  plea  as  those  east  and  west  of  it — the  right  of 
conquest ;  and  the  British  obtained  it  from  the 
Mahrattas,  about  forty  years  ago,  by  cession  after 
a  course  of  hostilities. 

Major  Erskine  was  commissioner  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territories  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  mutiny;  responsible,  not  immediately  to 
the  governor-general  at  Calcutta,  but  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  Northwest  Provinces  at 
Agra.  Like  Mr  Plowden  at  Nagpoor,  he  felt  how 
imperiled  he  and  his  fellow-Europeans  would  be 
if  the  native  troops  were  to  rebel.  At  Jhansi  and 
at  Nuseerabad,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  revolt 
and  massacre  marked  the  first  week  in  June ;  and 
Major  Erskine  sought  earnestly  for  means  to  pre- 
vent his  own  Saugor  troops  from  being  tempted  to 
a  similar  course.  He  was  with  the  52d  native 
infantry  at  Jubbulpoor.    He  wrote  on  tho  9th  of 
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June  to  Brigadier  Prior  at  Kamptee,  praying  him 
—while  keeping  that  station  and  Seoni  intact— 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  news  of  the  mutineers 
from  passing  to  Jubbulpoor  by  that  route; 
he  feared  lest  his  52d  should  yield  to  the  influence 
of  pernicious  example.  Seuni  was  a  small  civil 
station,  nearly  midway  between  Jubbulpoor  and 
Nagpoor^  and  about  eighty  miles  distant  from 
each;  while  Kamptee  was  a  cantonment  of 
Madras  regulars,  eleven  miles  north  of  Nagpoor. 
The  four  places  named,  in  fact,  stand  nearly  in  a 
line  north  and  south,  and  interpose  between  the 
Mahratta  states  and  Lower  Bengal.  Mr  Plowden 
at  Nagpoor,  Major  Erskine  at  Jubbulpoor,  and 
Brigadier  Prior  at  Kamptee,  thereupon  concerted 
measures  for  preserving,  so  far  as  they  could,  that 
region  of  India  from  disturbance ;  they  all  three 
agreed  that  'tranquillity  will  be  most  effectu- 
ally secured  by  crushing  disaffection  before  it 
approaches  too  near  to  agitate  men's  minds 
dangerously.'  One  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment was,  that  a  force  was  sent  on  the  13th  to 
Seuni,  under  Major  Baker;  consisting  of  the 
32d  native  infantry,  a  squadron  of  the  4th  light 
cavalry,  a  squadron  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  three 
field-guns. 

The  Europeans  at  Jubbulpoor  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  month  of  June  without  many 
doubts  and  anxieties.  The  native  troops,  though 
not  actually  in  mutiny,  were  seized  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  fear  and  exasperation  when  European 
troops  were  mentioned;  they  were  in  perpetual 
apprehension,  from  the  countless  rumours  at  that 
time  circulating  throughout  India,  that  Europeans 
were  about  to  approach  and  disarm  them,  as 
degraded  and  distrusted  men.  Jubbulpoor  is  a 
large  thriving  town,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  contained  a  small  cantonment  for  native 
troops,  and  a  political  agency  subsidiary  to  that  at 
Saugor.  On  one  occasion,  this  report  of  the 
approach  of  European  troops  seized  so  forcibly  on 
the  minds  of  the  sepoys,  that  the  subadar-major, 
a  trusted  and  influential  man,  lost  all  control  over 
them ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  until  their  Eng- 
lish colonel  allowed  two  or  three  from  each  com- 
pany to  go  out  and  scour  the  country,  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  rest  whether  the  rumour  were 
true  or  false.  On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  sepoys 
rose  with  a  shout  of  'Death  to  the  Feringhees,' 
and  endeavoured  to  bayonet  the  adjutant ;  but  his 
companions  did  not  aid  him  ;  and  the  authorities 
deemed  it  prudent  to  treat  him  as  a  madman, 
to  be  confined  and  not  shot.  When  troops  were 
marched  from  Kamptee  to  Seuni,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  sepoys  at  Jubbulpoor  were  at  once 
told  of  it,  lest  their  excited  minds  should  be  again 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  Europeans.  Some  of  the 
English  officers  felt  the  humiliation  involved  in  this 
kind  of  petting  and  pampering ;  but  danger  was 
around  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  temporise. 
A  few  ladies  had  been  sent  to  Kamptee ;  all  else 
remained  with  their  husbands,  seldom  taking  off 


their  clothes  at  night,  and  holding  themselyes 
ready  to  flee  at  an  horn's  warnings  Such  a  state 
of  afiairs,  though  less  perilous,  was  almost  as 
mentally  distressing  as  actual  mutiny.  As  the 
month  drew  to  a  dose,  and  the  perpetual  anzietj 
and  expectation  were  becoming  wearisome  to  alj^ 
the  Europeans  resolved  to  fortify  the  Residency. 
This  they  did,  and  moreover  stored  it  with  six 
months'  provision  for  about  sixty  persons^  in- 
cluding thirty  ladies  and  children;  and  for 
several  civilians,  who  had  also  to  be  provided 
for. 

Saugor  was  placed  in  some  such  predicament  as. 
Jubbulpoor ;  its  European  officers  had  much  to  * 
plan,  much  to  execute,  to  enable  them  to  paai 
safely  through  the  perils  of  the  month  of  June. 
This  town,  the  capital  of  the  province  in  political 
matters,  possessed  a  military  cantonment  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  on  which  the  town  stands ;  a 
large  fort,  which  had  been  converted  into  an 
ordnance  depot ;  and  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  chiefly  Mahrattas.  At  the  time  of 
the  outbreak.  Brigadier  Sage  commanded  the 
Saugor  district  force,  and  had  under  him  the  31st 
and  42d  native  infantry  regiment?,  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry,  and  about  seventy  European 
gunners.  The  fort,  the  magazine,  and  the  battering- 
train  were  at  one  end  of  the  cantonment;  an 
eminence,  called  the  Artillery  Hill,  was  at  the 
other  end,  three  miles  off;  and  the  brigadier  Iblt 
that  if  mutiny  should  occur,  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  hold  both  positions.  During  many  minor 
transactions  in  the  district,  requiring  the  presenoe 
of  small  detachments  from  Saugor,  the  temper  of 
the  troops  was  made  sufficiently  manifest ;  Bom^ 
times  the  31st  shewed  bad  symptoms,  sometimes 
the  42d ;  two  or  three  men  were  detected  in  plans 
for  murdering  their  officers ;  and  petty  r%jahs  in 
the  district  offered  the  sepoys  higher  pay  if  tfaej 
would  change  their  allegiance.  The  European 
inhabitants  of  Saugor  becoming  very  uneasy,  the 
brigadier  cleared  out  the  fort,  converted  it  Uito  » 
place  of  refiige  for  women  and  children,  supplied 
it  with  useful  fhmiture  and  other  articles^  and 
succeeded  in  supplanting  sepoys  by  Europeans  in 
guard  of  the  fort,  the  magazine,  and  the  treasory. 
The  fort  being  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  the 
guns  secured.  Brigadier  Sage  felt  himself  in  » 
position  to  adopt  a  resolute  tone  towards  the 
native  troops,  without  compromising  the  safSety  of 
the  numerous  persons  congregated  within  it- 
comprising  a  hundred  and  thirty  officers  and 
civilians,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  women  and 
children,  all  the  Europeans  of  the  place.  Thus 
ended  June.  It  may  simply  be  added  here,  that 
during  the  early  part  of  the  following  month,  the 
3l8t  and  42d  regiments  had  a  desperate  figh^  the 
former  willing  to  be  faithful,  and  the  latter  to 
mutiny.  The  brigadier,  not  feeling  quite  sure  even 
of  the  31st,  would  not  place  either  his  oflicers  or 
his  guns  at  their  mercy,  but  he  sent  out  of  the  fort 
a  few  men  to  aid  them.  The  irregulnr  cavalry 
joined  the  42d ;  but  both  corps  were  nltimatelj 
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beaten  off  by  the  Slst— to  carry  wild  diaorder  into 
other  towns  and  districts^* 

Without  dwelling  on  minor  mutinies  at  Domoh 
and  other  places  in  the  Sanger  province^  we  will 
tranafer  oor  attention  northward  to  Bnndelcond ; 
where  Jhansi  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  catas- 
trofdie^  and  where  riot  and  plunder  were  in  the 
ascendant  thronghont  the  month  of  Juna  Bon- 
dekmid,  the  country  of  the  Bundelas,  affords  a 
example  of  the  mode  in  whidi  a  region 
in  past  times  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
petty  statei^  and  then  fell  in  great  part  into  British 
haodsL  It  is  a  strip  of  country,  about  half  the  size 
of  Sootlandy  lying  south  or  soutiiwest  of  the  Jumna^ 
sad  aeparated  by  that  river  from  the  Doab.  The 
eoutry  was  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Rajpoots  until  the 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century;  when  another 
tribe^  the  Bundelas,  began  a  system  of  predatory 
incnrsions  which  led  to  their  ultimate  possession 
of  the  whole  tract  Early  in  the  last  century  there 
was  »  chief  of  Western  Bundelcund  tributary  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  another  in  Eastern  Bundel- 
cand  supported  by  the  Mahrattas  against  that 
soTereign.  How  one  chief  rose  against  another, 
and  how  each  obtained  a  patch  of  territory  for 
hiflsselfy  need  not  bo  told ;  it  was  only  an  exem« 
piiilcaftion  of  a  process  to  which  Asiatics  have  been 
aeeostomed  lh>m  the  earliest  ages.  About  the 
dose  of  the  century,  the  East  India  Company 
b^gaa  to  obtain  possession  here,  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty;  and  in  1817,  after  a  war  witii  the 
Mahrattaa^  a  large  increase  was  made  in  this 
ownonhip.  These  are  matters  needful  to  be  borne 
ia  mind  here;  for,  though  the  country  is  but 
smaDy  it  now  contains  five  or  six  districts  belong- 
ing to  tiie  British,  and  nine  native  princedoms  or 
nifahihipB;  besides  numerous  petty  Jaghires  or 
^»<»"*^*"«  that  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to 
tha  smaDest  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
At  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  the  British  districts 
w«M  managed  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
tha  Northwest  Provinces ;  while  the  '  political 
saparintendence,'  as  it  was  called,  of  the  native 
stales  was  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  appointed  by, 
and  directly  responsible  to,  the  governor-general. 
With  the  principal  native  states,  of  which  Jhansi 
waa  one,  the  British  government  had  engagements, 
Taiying  on  minor  points  according  to  circum- 
stances^ but  all  recognising  its  supremacy,  and 
ip^iMiiiig  the  depend^it  state  to  the  relinquishment 

*  A  mtrtam  •zanplt  wm  afforded,  in  relatioB  to  the  aflkirt  of 
Sufor,  of  tho  clrcnltou  manner  in  which  public  afbira  were 
cewMlad  te  India,  whan  different  officials  were  residing  tn 
aMBMlBl  parts  ef  that  Tast  empire.  The  brigadier  commanding 
tha  Saaaor  dlahrlet  adopted  a  certain  course,  in  a  time  of  peril, 
aeaamliis  the  naaagemeat  ef  tiie  troope  onder  hia  command. 
Ba  HBt  tafonaation  of  tbeea  prooeedings  to  NeiU  at  Allahabad 
CMS  vDm).  Hem  forwarded  the  information  to  Calcutta  (900 
flritoa).  TnaariUtarjeecfalarytothegovammentatCalcattosent 
^MtptUh  to  tha  adUntant-general  of  the  army  autaide  Delhi  (900 
aBea),  re^neitfaif  hhn  to  *  more*  the  commander-in-chief  to  send 
a  mOitUf  flMMBfa  to  Saagor  (400  mfles),  calling  opon  the  officer 
af  tkU  ■tafjnn  to  explain  tha  motires  for  his  conduct  in  the 
BMttv  aft  kaoa.  Tha  explanation,  so  glren,  waa  to  be  sent  400 
MtaatoI>slbl,aBdthai90OadleatoCaloutta:  and  laaUy,  if  the 
aondaet  vara  soft  appored,  a  meeaage  to  that  eflbct  woold  ba 
MBt,  by  •aj  roato  that  hi^peaed  to  ba  open  Ibr  dik,  than 
GtfaaMato' 


of  all  political  relations  except  with  the  superior 
power.  Some  were  tributary ;  some  exempt  from 
that  obligation.  The  chief  towns  in  the  portion  of 
Bundelcund  belonging  to  the  British  are  Jhansi, 
Banda^  and  Jaloun. 

Bundelcund,  we  have  said,  was  the  scene  of 
much  outrage,  especially  at  Jhansi.  This  town, 
lying  on  the  main  route  from  Agra  to  Sanger, 
was  much  frequented  in  the  last  century  by 
caravans  of  merchants  who  traded  between  the 
Doab  and  the  Deccan ;  and  it  is  still  a  prosperous 
commercial  plaoe^  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
castellated  residence  of  the  former  rajahs.  The 
Jhansi  mutiny  was  not  followed  by  so  many 
adventures  and  wanderings  as  that  at  other  places 
— ^for  a  very  moumM  reason ;  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
peans were  at  once  put  to  death.  A  fort  in  the 
town  had  been  previously  supplied  with  food  and 
ammunition,  and  had  been  agreed  on  as  a  place 
of  refiige  in  time  of  danger.  Major  Skene  and 
Captain  Gordon,  civil  officers  of  the  Company, 
received  information  which  tended  to  shew  that  a 
petty  chieftain  near  Jhansi  was  tampering  with 
the  troops;  and  Captain  Dunlop,  in  command 
there,  made  what  defensive  preparations  he  could. 
Besides  the  fort  in  the  town,  there  was  one  called 
the  Star  Fort  in  the  cantonment,  containing  the 
guns  and  the  treasure.  The  native  troops — ^por- 
tions of  the  12th  infantry  and  of  the  14th  irregu- 
lar cavalry,  and  a  few  artillery— rose  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June,  seized  the  Star  Fort, 
and  shot  at  all  the  officers  in  the  cantonment; 
many  were  killed,  and  the  rest  ran  to  the  Town 
Fort^  which  they  barricaded  as  well  as  they  were 
able.  The  little  garrison  of  Europeans  then  pre- 
pared for  a  siege;  but  it  could  be  only  of  short 
duration,  as  the  place  was  too  weak  to  contend 
against  the  rebel  besiegers.  Musketry  and  sword- 
cuts  (for  the  garrison  often  met  their  assailants 
hand  to  hand  at  the  gates)  brought  down  many  ; 
and  some  of  the  civilians,  who  tried  to  escape 
disguised  as  natives,  wero  caught  by  the  insurgents 
and  killed.  At  last,  when  Captains  Dunlop  and 
Gordon,  and  many  other  officers  had  fallen,  and 
when  ilie  remaining  Europeans  had  become  dis- 
heartened, by  the  scarcity  of  anmiunition  and  of 
food.  Major  Skene  accepted  terms  ofifered  to  him, 
on  oath — that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  should  bo 
spared  if  he  opened  the  gate  and  surrendered.  The 
blood-thirsty  villains  soon  shewed  the  value  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken.  They  seized  all — men, 
women,  and  children — and  bound  them  in  two 
rows  to  ropes,  the  men  in  one  row  and  the  women 
and  children  in  the  other.  The  whole  wero  then 
deliberately  put  to  death;  the  poor  ladies  stood 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  their  elder 
children  clinging  to  their  gowns ;  and  when  the 
husbands  and  fathers  had  been  slaughtered,  then 
came  the  other  half  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  innocent  children  were  cut  in  halves 
beforo  their  mothers^  eyes.  One  rehef,  and  one 
only,  marked  the  scene;  thero  was  not,  so  far 
as  is  known,  torturo  and  violation  of  women  as 
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precursors  of  death.  The  death-list  vas  a  sad  one. 
Skene,  Dunlop,  Gordon,  Ryves,  Taylor,  Campbell, 
Burgess,  Tumbull— all  were  military  officers  in  the 
Company's  service,  employed  either  on  military  or 
civil  duties;  and  all  were  killed.  Twenty-four  civil 
servants  and  non-commissioned  officers  likewise 
met  with  their  death ;  and  most  painful  of  all, 
nineteen  ladies  and  twenty-three  children  were 
butchered  by  the  treacherous  miscreants.  Mr 
Thornton,  the  collector  for  a  district  between 
Jhansi  and  Cawnpore,  was  afterwards  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  government  that  the  mutinous  troops 
intended  to  have  left  Jhansi  after  they  had  cap- 
tured the  treasure ;  that  a  Bundelcund  chieftainess, 
the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,,  wishing  to  regain  power  in 
the  district,  bribed  them  with  large  presents  to 
take  the  fort  and  put  all  the  Europeans  to  death 
before  they  finally  departed  for  Delhi ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  to  a  vxman  that  was  due  the  inhuman 
slaughtering  of  more  than  forty  European  ladies 
and  children.  One  account,  that  reached  the  ears 
of  officers  at  other  stations,  was  to  the  effect  that 
when  Major  Skene  became  aware  of  the  miscreant 
treachery,  he  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her,  and  then 
shot  himself,  to  avert  apprehended  atrocities  worse 
than  death ;  while  another  narrative  or  rumour 
represented  the  murderers  as  having  chopped  off 
the  heads  of  the  victims,  instead  of  merely  shooting 
them ;  but,  in  truth,  the  destruction  was  so  com- 
plete that  scarcely  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale 
except  natives,  who  contradicted  each  other  in 
some  of  the  particulars. 

Jhansi  of  course  soon  became  a  prey  to  lawless 
marauders ;  while  the  mutineers  marched  ofif  to 
Delhi  or  elsewhere.  Lieutenant  Osborne,  at 
Rewah,  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  at  that 
time.  Rewah  is  a  small  Rajpoot  state,  ruled  by  a 
native  rajah,  who  is  bound  by  treaties  with  the 
British  government,  and  who  has  a  British  agent 
as  resident  at  his  court.  Rewah  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  mutinous  districts,  such  as  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Futtehpoor,  Jhansi,  Sanger,  and  Jub- 
bulpoor;  and  it  became  a  difficult  problem  for 
Lieutenant  Osborne,  the  British  agent,  how  to 
keep  wild  disorder  away  from  that  place.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  by  an  energetic  use  of  his  influence, 
he  was  able  to  announce  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Rewah  had  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government ;  that  the  o£fer  had  been  accepted ; 
and  that  eight  hundred  of  those  troops,  with  two 
guns,  had  been  sent  off  to  Ummapatan,  a  place 
which  commanded  the  roads  to  Jubbulpoor, 
Nagode,  and  Saugor— ready  to  oppose  insurgents 
from  any  of  those  towns,  and  to  intercept  com- 
munication with  other  mutinous  towns  on  the 
Jumna.  He  also  sent  eleven  hundred  of  the 
Maharajah's  troops,  with  five  guns,  to  Kuttra 
Pass:  a  spot  whence  a  rapid  advance  could  be 
made  to  Benares,  Chnnar,  or  Mirzapore,  according 
as  military  exigencies  might  render  desirable.  A 
week  later,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Maha- 
rajah to  send  seven  hundred  troops  to  Banda; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  issue  a  proclamation, 


promising  rewards  to  any  of  his  soldiers  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  gallantly 
and  fidelity.  With  no  higher  military  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant  did  this  active  officer  thus  lay 
plans,  not  only  for  the  peace  of  the  Rewah  terri- 
tory itself,  but  also  in  aid  of  the  Company's  offioen 
all  around  him.  His  position  at  a  later  date  was 
very  perilous. 

If  the  destruction  of  life  was  less  at  Nowgong 
than  at  Jhansi,  the  proceedings  of  matinous  troops 
were  followed  by  much  more  adventure  «id  varied 
interest  Nowgong  or  Nowgaon  is  situated  about 
a  hundred  miles  southeast  of  the  last-named 
town,  but,  like  it,  in  the  Bundelcund  territory. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  there  were  stationed  at 
that  place  about  four  hundred  men  of  the  12th 
native  infantry,  and  rather  over  two  hundred  of 
the  14th  irregular  cavalry — wings  of  the  same 
two  regiments  as  at  Jhansi;  together  with  » 
company  of  the  9th  battalion  of  artillery,  and  a 
light  field  bullock-battery.  Major  Kirke^  com- 
manding the  station,  had  in  earlier  weeks  often 
discussed  the  cartridge  question  with  his  men, 
and  believed  he  had  removed  from  their  minds 
all  misgivings  on  that  unfortunate  subject.  Never- 
theless, as  June  approached,  the  major  deemed 
the  appearance  of  afiairs  so  suspicious,  that  he 
made  such  precautionary  arrangements  as  woe 
practicable  to  resist  an  outbreak.^  Bungalows 
were  now  and  then  discovered  to  be  in  flanae% 
without  any  means  of  detecting  the  mceOf- 
diaries.  When  the  atrocities  at  Meenit  and  dse- 
where  became  known,  the  troops  stationed  at 
Nowgong  made  ardent  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
— so  ardent,  that  Kirke  almost  upbraided  himsdf 
for  his  momentary  distrust  of  them  ;  the  infantiy 
embraced  their  colours,  the  artillery  embraced 
their  guns,  and  all  asserted  their  burning  desire  to 
chastise  the  rebels  who  had  proved  foithless  to  tho 
Company  Bahadoor.  So  late  as  the  6th  of  Jnne^ 
even  while  whisperings  and  ominous  signs  were 
passing  between  them,  these  unreliable  men  sent 
in  a  grandiloquent  petition,  in  which  they  said : 
'  As  it  is  necessary  to  avenge  the  government  on 
those  cowardly  rascals  who  now,  in  Delhi  and 
other  places,  are  exciting  rebellion,  and  for  which 
purpose  many  European  regiments  are  being 
despatched ;  we,  hearing  of  this,  are  exceedingly 
desirous  that  we  be  sent  as  volunteers  to  chastise 
these  scoundrels.  And  that  we  may  shew  iVom 
our  hearts  our  faithfulness,  we  are  ready  to  go 
wherever  sent* — and  more  to  the  same  pnrpose. 
This  petition  or  address  was  presented  to  Major 
Kirke  by  the  wing  of  the  12th  regiment.  On  that 
same  day  news  arrived  that  the  other  wing  of  the 
same  regiment  had  mutinied  at  Jhansi;  and  the 
Neemuch  men,  either  with  childish  indecision  or 
with  profound  duplicity,  sent  off  a  letter  to  them, 
reproving  them  for  their  insubordination !  On  the 
10th,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  commandant 
of  the  artiUery  (4th  company,  9th  battalion), 
couched  in  similar  language;  demanding  that 
the  artillery  might  be  sent  against  the  rebels ;  '  in 
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order,'  as  the  petition  averred, '  that  we  may  falfil 
the  wish  of  onr  hearts  hj  shewing  our  hravery  and 
loyalty/ 

Never  were  words  uttered  more  hollow  and 
treacherous.  By  nightfall  on  that  same  10th  of 
June,  the  native  troops  at  Nowgong  were  nearly 
all  rebels,  and  the  Europeans  nearly  all  fugitives. 
A  few  hours  sufficed  to  shew  the  English  officers 
fliat  they  were  powerless  to  contend  against  their 
opponents.  Flight  commenced.  The  officers  and 
civilians,  with  their  families,  and  Europeans  of 
humbler  station,  all  took  their  departure  from 
BTowgong— some  in  buggies,  some  on  horseback, 
ud  some  on  foot;  but  all  equally  reft  of  their 
worldly  property.  Were  it  not  that  this  Chronicle 
has  idready  contained  examples,  mournfully 
numerous,  of  similar  wanderings  over  the  scorch- 
ing roads  and  through  the  thick  jungle  of  India, 
ttie  fiUe  of  the  Nowgong  party  might  afford 
materials  for  a  very  exciting  narrative ;  but  with 
the  reader^s  experience  on  this  matter,  a  few 
lines  of  description  will  suffice.  The  party  was  a 
huge  <ma  It  comprised  Major  Kirke,  Captain 
8co^  Lieutenants  Townshend,  Jackson,  Reming- 
ton, Ewart,  Franks,  and  Barber,  about  forty  other 
loropeans  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  about 
ninety  sepoys  of  the  mutinous  infantry,  who  had 
not  Joined  their  brethren.  The  fugitives  lessened  in 
rnnnber  every  day ;  some  or  other  of  them  sankunder 
file  heat  and  fatigue;  while  the  sepoys  deserted 
when  they  approached  towns  where  insurgents  were 
b  the  ascendant.  Either  collectively  or  separately 
fte  wanderers  found  themselves  on  different  days 
St  Chntterpore,  at  Logassee,  at  Churkaree,  at 
Mahoba,  at  Callingurh,  at  Kabrai,  at  Banda — 
piaees  mostly  belonging  to  petty  rajahs  of  Bundel- 
cmd.  The  principal  survivors  of  the  party  were 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  on  the  roads  and  fields, 
betoe  they  reached  friendly  qujirters  at  Banda. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Huuranders,  and  had  to  buy  security  with  rupees  ; 
on  another,  their  sepoys  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  ran  off  in  large  numbers ;  on  a  third,  a  body 
of  matdilock-men  suddenly  confronted  them,  and 
diet  down  Lieutenant  Townshend.  On  one  part 
of  the  Journey,  Captain  Scot  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  distressing  group  of  women  and  chil- 
dren:  having  poor  Townshend*8  horse  with  him, 
he  loaded  both  horses  with  as  many  as  he  could 
ctrrj ;  but  it  made  him  heart-sick  to  see  the  others 
fiill  away  one  by  one,  utterly  broken  down  by 
fttigae^  and  with  insufficient  men  to  help  them 
slonq; — for  the  flight  appears  to  have  been  wanting 
in  every  semblance  of  organisation.  A  bandsman*s 
wife  dropped  dead  through  a  sunstroke  ;  then  an 
artillery  sergeant,  worn  out,  went  into  a  hut  to 
die.  C^tain  Scot  came  up  with  a  lady  and  her 
diild,  reeling  along  the  rosEul  as  if  delirious ;  he 
readjusted  his  horse-load,  took  up  the  fugitives, 
sad  the  lady  very  speedily  died  in  his  arms. 
Shortly  aft^  this  a  fine  hale  sergeant-major  sank, 
to  rise  no  more ;  Major  Kirke  died  through  a  sun- 
stroke; and  others  dropped  off  in  a  similar  way. 


Dr  Mawe  died  from  illness  and  fatigue ;  and  then 
his  wife,  while  laving  her  blistered  feet  in  a  pool, 
was  set  upon  by  ruffians  and  robbed  of  the  little 
she  had  about  her.  Captain  Scot,  after  many 
changes  in  his  horse-load,  took  up  Dr  Mawe*s 
child ;  and  *  little  Lotty,*  of  two  years'  old, 
seemed  to  him  a  blessing  rather  than  a  burden ; 
for  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  met  friendly 
natives,  their  friendship  was  generally  gained  for 
him  by  the  sight  of  the  little  girl,  whose  head  he 
endeavoured  to  shield  from  the  burning  sun  by  a 
portion  of  his  shirt — ^the  only  resource  for  one 
who  had  lost  both  hat  and  coat,  and  whose  own 
head  was  nearly  driven  wild  by  the  intense  solar 
heat.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  captain  and 
'little  Lotty*  were  among  the  few  who  reached  a 
place  of  safety. 

Banda  was  another  of  the  stations  affected ;  but 
the  details  of  its  troubles  need  not  be  traced  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  14th  of  Juno,  there 
was  a  mutiny  of  a  detachment  of  native  infantry, 
and  a  few  troops  belonging  to  the  Nawab  of  Banda 
— a  titular  prince,  possessing  no  political  power, 
but  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Company,  and 
having  a  sort  of  honorary  body-guard  of  native 
troops.  The  officers  and  their  families  were  at 
first  in  great  peril ;  but  the  nawab  aided  them  in 
making  a  safe  retreat  to  Nagode.  On  the  l6th  of 
June,  Major  Ellis  had  to  announce  to  the  govern- 
ment that  his  station  at  Nagode  was  beginning 
to  be  filled  with  anxious  fugitives  from  Banda^ 
Futtehpoor,  Humeerpoor,  and  Ameerpoor ;  com- 
prising military  officers,  magistrates,  salt-agents,  re- 
venue servants,  railway  officials,  and  private  persons. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  fugitives  arrived  on  one  day. 
He  sent  to  many  petty  chieftains  of  Bundelcund, 
who  were  pensioners  under  the  Company  or  had 
treaties  with  it,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  recovering  all  property  seized  during  the  events 
of  the  preceding  two  or  three  days  in  the  Banda 
district.  Major  Ellis  at  Nagode,  and  Mr  Mayno  at 
Banda,  appUed  earnestly  to  Calcutta  for  military 
assistance ;  but  they  were  told  plainly  that  none 
could  be  sent  to  them,  every  European  soldier 
being  needed  in  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  regions. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  on  removing  the  scene 
further  to  the  west,  to  know  something  concerning 
the  Mahrattas,  their  relations  to  the  two  great 
families  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  conventions 
existing  between  those  two  families  and  the  British 
government,  and  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Mahratta  territories  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
These  matters  can  be  rendered  intelligible  without 
any  very  lengthened  historical  narrative. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  India  was  distracted  and 
impoverished  by  the  contentions  of  his  sons  and 
descendants;  each  of  whom,  in  claiming  the 
throne,  secured  the  partisanship  of  powerful 
nobles,  and  the  military  aid  of  fighting-men  in  the 
pay  of  those  nobles.  A  civil  war  of  terrible  kind 
was  the  natural  result ;  and  equally  natural  was  it 
that  other  chieftains,  in   nowise  related  to  the 
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imperial  family,  should  take  advantage  of  the 
anarchy  to  found  dynasties  for  themselves.  One 
such  chieftain  was  Sevajee,  a  Mahratta  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bejapore,  in  the  southern 
part  of  India.  The  Mahrattas  were  (and  are)  a 
peculiar  tribe  of  Hindoos,  more  fierce  and  preda- 
tory than  most  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Long 
before  Europeans  settled  in  India,  the  Mahrattas 
were  the  chief  tribe  in  the  region  north,  south,  and 
east  of  the  present  city  of  Bombay.  After  many 
struggles  against  the  competitors  for  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  the  Mahrattas  were  left  in  possession  of  a 
sovereign  state,  of  which  Satara  and  Poonah  were 
the  chief  cities.  From  1707  till  1818,  the  nominal 
sovereign  or  rajah  of  the  Mahrattas  had  no  real 
power  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  state  or  honorary 
prisoner,  confined  in  the  hill-fortress  of  Satara ; 
while  the  government  was  administered  by  the 
Peishwa  or  prime  minister,  whose  office  became 
hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  and  whose  seat 
of  government  was  at  Poonah.  After  many 
Peishwas  had  held  this  singular  kind  of  sovereignty 
at  the  one  city — the  nominal  rajah  being  all  the 
time  powerless  at  the  other— circumstances  occur- 
red which  led  to  an  intermeddling  of  the  East 
India  Company  with  Mahratta  politics,  followed 
by  the  usual  results.  Narrain  Rao  Peishwa 
was  murdered  in  1773;  many  relations  of  the 
murdered  man  competed  for  the  succession ;  and 
as  the  Company  greatly  desired  to  possess  the 
island  of  Salsette  and  the  town  of  Bassein,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  this  wish  might  be  gratified  by  aiding 
one  competitor  against  another.  Battles  and 
intrigues  followed,  ending  in  the  possession  of  the 
two  coveted  places  by  the  British,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  a  British  resident  at  the  Peishwa*s 
court  at  Poonah.  Thus  matters  remained  until 
1817,  when  the  Peishwa  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
other  Mahratta  chiefs  against  the  British ;  a  course 
that  led  to  his  total  overthrow  after  a  few  fierce 
contests  in  the  field.  The  Mahratta  sovereignty 
at  Poonah  was  entirely  put  an  end  to,  except  a 
small  principality  assigned  to  the  Rajah  of  Satara, 
the  almost  forgotten  representative  of  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  rule.  The  British  took  all  the 
remaining  territory,  pensioning  oflf  the  Peishwa ; 
and  as  to  Satara,  after  several  rajahs  had  reigned, 
under  the  close  control  of  the  British  resident  at 
that  city,  the  principality  'lapsed*  in  1848,  in 
default  of  legitimate  male  heirs— a  lapse  that  led 
to  the  preparation  of  many  ponderous  blue  books 
concerning  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  a 
certain  adopted  son  of  the  last  rajah. 

Thus  much  for  the  south  Mahratta  country, 
having  Poonah  and  Satara  for  its  chief  cities ;  but 
the  British  have  had  fVdly  as  much  to  do  with  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Mahratta  r^on,  repre- 
sented by  the  two  cities  of  Gwalior  and  Indore, 
and  held  by  the  two  great  Mahratta  families  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar.  As  the  Peishwas  in  past 
years  cared  little  for  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Mahrattas  at  Satara^  so  did  the  Sdndiaa  and 


Holkars  care  little  for  the  Peishwas.  Each  chief- 
tain endeavoured  to  become  an  independent  sove- 
reign. The  Scindia  family  is  traceable  up  to  the 
year  1720,  when  Ranojee  Scindia  was  one  of  the 
dependents  of  the  Peishwa.  From  that  year^ 
by  predatory  expeditions  and  by  intrignes^  the 
successive  heads  of  the  Scindia  family  becaoie 
more  and  more  powerful — contending  in  tarn 
against  the  Mogul,  the  Rajpoots,  the  Peishwa, 
and  the  British ;  until  at  length,  in  178^ 
Madhajee  Scindia  was  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  prince,  with  the  hill-fortress  of 
GwaUor  as  his  stronghold  and  seat  of  government 
In  1794,  when  Madhajee  died,  the  Scindia  domi- 
nions extended  fh>m  beyond  Delhi  on  the  north 
to  near  Bombay  on  the  south,  and  fitMtn  the 
Ganges  to  Gujerat— a  vast  region,  hdd  and 
acquired  by  means  as  atrocious  as  any  recorded 
in  the  history  of  India.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  the  power  of  the  Scindia  fitmily  received 
a  severe  check.  Hostilities  having  brokoi  out 
with  the  British,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington)  defeated  Dowlnt  Bao 
Scindia  at  Assaye  in  1803,  while  Lord  Lake  drove 
the  Mahrattas  fVom  the  whole  of  the  Doab.  Many 
desperate  wars  occurred  in  later  years,  ending; 
in  1844,  by  a  treaty  which  left  Bajerut  Rao  Sdndia 
king  or  rajah  of  a  state  barely  equalling  England 
in  area,  with  Gwalior  as  his  capital  A  oontiii- 
gent  or  body  of  troops  was  to  be  supplied  by 
him  for  the  service  of  the  British,  beyond  whid^ 
he  was  permitted  to  have  an  independent  army  €i 
niue  thousand  men;  and  there  were  nnmeixnis 
minor  details  which  gave  much  inflnenoe  to  tfaa 
British  resident  at  Gwalior. 

Of  the  fkmily  of  Holkar,  almost  the  same 
account  may  be  given  as  of  that  of  Scindia;  inas- 
much as  it  has  sprung  f^om  a  Mahratta  leader 
who  acquired  power  a  century  and  a  half  egoi 
The  city  of  Indore  has  always  been  the  centre  of 
dominion  belonging  to  this  family— a  dominion 
extending  over  a  very  wide  r^on  at  some  periods^ 
but  greatly  contracted  in  recent  times.  The  mler 
of  the  Indore  territory  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
was  one  Mulkerjee  Holkar,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Calcutta  government  at  a  time 
of  disputed  succession,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impLj 
that  the  territory  might  pass  into  British  hands 
whenever  the  Company  chose.  Holkar^s  territoiy 
is  now  much  smidler  than  Scindia's^  soarody 
exceeding  Wales  in  area. 

It  will  suffice,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
southern  Mahratta  power,  that  of  the  courts  of 
Poonah  and  Satara,  had  wholly  fallen  into  British 
hands  before  the  time  of  the  mutiny;  and  that 
the  northern  power,  held  by  the  courts  of  Gwalior 
and  Indore,  extended  over  a  country  no  larger 
than  England  and  Wales  united.  Neverthelesi, 
considering  that  that  portion  of  central  India  is 
bounded  by  Bundelcund,  the  Doab,  BajpootasSi 
Gujerat,  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  the  Saofor 
and  Nerbudda  territories,  it  was  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  British  thatSdndia  and  Holkar  slMmld 
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remain  faithful  to  their  alliances  at  a  critical 
period. 

Although  Nuseerabad  is  properiy  in  Rajpootana, 
of  which  a  few  words  of  description  wiU  be  given 
ihorUy,  the  mutiny  at  that  place  may  con- 
Teoiently  be  treated  here ;  because  it  was  a  link 
hi  a  chain  which  successively  affected  Neemnch, 
Indore,  Mhow,  and  Gwalior. 

Nnseerabad  is  near  Ajmeer,  the  chief  town  of  a 
British  district  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of 
indqiendent  or  semi-independent  rajahs.  Ajmeer, 
thoQ^  far  smaller  than  most  of  the  principal 
dtiflB  in  India,  is  an  ancient  and  important  place, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  southwest  of 
Delhi ;  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  British  political  agency ;  and  in  a  ruined 
palace  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  converted  into  an 
arMnal,  was  a  powder-magazine.  Nuseerabad, 
fifteen  miles  from  Ajmeer,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
miUtsry  station  for  that  city,  and  for  the  neigh- 
bouring British  districts ;  it  had  an  extensive  and 
well-Iaid-oat  cantonment,  and  was  the  head- 
qaarters  of  the  corps  known  as  the  Rajpootana 
Fidd-force.  Nuseerabad  had  been  nearly  drained 
of  troops  early  in  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
Pffiian  expedition ;  but  this  gap  was  afterwards 
psrtially  filled  up.  In  the  month  of  May  there 
were  at  the  station  the  1st  regiment  Bombay 
hiioers^  the  15th  and  30th  Bengal  native  infantry, 
and  the  Sd  company  of  the  7th  battalion  of  Beng^ 
Mtive  artillery.  An  instructive  fact  was  made 
manifest;  the  Bombay  troops  remained  faithful, 
while  those  of  the  Bengal  army  became  first  rest- 
len^  then  mutinous,  ^en  murderous.  Unfortu- 
natelyy  the  good  were  not  strong  enough  to  coerce 
tiie  bad ;  the  Bombay  lancers  numbered  only  two 
knidred  and  fifty  sabres.  The  month  of  May 
bad  not  closed  when  the  disturbances  at  Nuseer- 
aibid  began.  The  officers  had  been  nightly  in  the 
kabit  of  deeping  with  revolvers  and  swords  near 
It  hind ;  while  the  Bombay  lancers  patrolled  the 
anifeomnent — so  suspicious  were  the  symptoms 
oboenrad.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  servant 
rtdied  into  the  bungalow  of  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  IGth  infantry,  announcing  that  the  regiment 
bad  risen.  The  officers  hastened  to  the  lines,  and 
timv  found  the  regiment  drawn  up  in  companies 
—the  martial  array  being  maintained  in  mutiny 
as  it  had  been  in  r^;ular  driU.  The  men  looked 
ikemly  at  their  officers ;  and  soon  worse  news 
arrived.  The  native  artillerymen  who  worked 
tiie  aiz  guns  joined  the  revolters~not  actually 
firing  on  the  officers,  but  ready  to  do  so.  The 
IbgliBhnien  connected  with  the  two  regiments 
were  a  mere  handful ;  they  were  powerless,  for 
none  of  the  sepoys  would  aid  them  against  the 
rest  Colond  Penny,  in  command  of  the  Bombay 
kmeera,  hastantly  hastened  down,  armed  and 
mownted  his  troopers,  and  drew  them  up  into 
position.  Galloping  to  the  artillery  lines,  and 
finding  tiie  guns  pointed  against  him,  he  imme- 
diatelj  ofdered  a  charge  for  capturing  them,  each 
troop  charging  in  auocession.     Captain  Spottis- 


woode  began,  and  soon  fell  mortally  wounded; 
other  officers  led  subsequent  charges,  but  the  guns 
could  not  be  taken.  Fenny  then  felt  obliged  to 
relinquish  this  attempt^  and  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  check  the  mutineers  in  other  ways ; 
but  as  the  two  regiments  of  native  infantry  refused 
to  listen  to  their  officers,  nothing  was  left  but 
flight.  Comet  Newberry,  as  well  as  Captain 
Spottiswoode,  fell  while  charging ;  Colonel  Penny 
became  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  a  few  hours ;  while 
two  or  three  other  officers  were  wounded.  How 
perilous  were  those  cavalry-charges  against  the 
six  guns  may  be  judged  from  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  officers  :  '  I  galloped  towards  the  guns, 
and  must  have  been  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards 
from  them  when  I  began  to  experience  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  bullets  whizzing  past  my 
head,  and  saw  a  lot  of  sepoys  taking  shots  at  me 
as  I  came  along.  I  immediately  turned  my  pony's 
head,  and  endeavoured  to  retreat  under  cover  of  a 
wall  which  ran  in  front  of  the  artillery  lines. 
Here  I  saw  more  men  running  up  with  the  kind 
intention  of  having  a  crack  at  me ;  so  I  had  to 
keep  along  the  parade-ground  right  in  the  line  of 
fire,  and  had  one  or  two  men  popping  at  me  fh)m 
over  the  wall  on  my  right.  My  t4t  (pony)  went 
as  fast  as  ever  he  could  go,  and,  thanks  be  to  God, 
carried  me  back  in  perfect  safety. ....  Off  we 
started  towards  the  cavalry  hues  amid  showers  of 
bullets.  I  dodged  round  the  first  bell  of  arms ; 
and  as  I  passed  the  bells,  saw  three  or  four  men 
behind  each,  who  deliberately  shot  at  us  as  we 
passed.'  The  ladies  had  been  sent  off  from  the 
station  just  in  time.  The  surviving  officers  joined 
them  beyond  the  cantonment  about  nightfall,  and 
then  all  hastened  away.  They  rode  forty  miles 
during  the  night,  on  roads  and  fields  and  rocky 
hills,  and  reached  a  place  of  safety,  Beaur  or 
Beawur,  towards  noon — hungry,  tired,  and  reft 
of  everything  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

As  this  small  body  of  Bombay  native  cavalry 
remained  stanch  when  the  Bengal  troops  were 
faithless  all  around  them,  it  was  deemed  right  to 
make  some  pubhc  acknowledgment  of  the  fkct. 
Lord  Elphinstone,  as  president  or  governor  of 
Bombay,  issued  a  general  order  on  the  subject, 
thanking  the  troopers,  and  passing  lightly  over  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  them  afterwards  disgraced 
themselves.*  The  commander-in-chief  afterwards 
ordered  the  report  of  the  transaction  by  Captain 

*  *To  mark  the  approbation  with  which  he  has  receiyed  this 
report,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  wiU  direct 
the  immediate  promotion  to  higher  grades  of  Buch  of  the  native 
officers  and  men  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  may 
be  pleased  to  name  as  having  most  distinguished  themselves  on 
this  occasion,  and  thereby  earned  this  special  reward;  and  the 
Governor  will  take  care  that  liberal  compensation  is  awarded  for 
tho  loss  of  property  abandoned  in  the  cantonment  and  subse- 
quently destroyed,  when  the  Lancers,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
marched  out  to  protect  the  fiuniliM  of  the  European  officers, 
leaving  their  own  unguarded  in  cantonment. 

*  By  a  later  report  the  Governor  in  Council  has  learned  vrith 
regret  that  eleven  men  of  the  Lancers  basely  deserted  their 
comrades  and  their  standards,  and  Joined  the  mutineers;  but 
tho  Governor  in  Council  will  not  suffer  the  disgrace  of  these 
unworthy  members  of  the  corps  to  suUy  the  display  of  lojraltiy, 
discipline,  and  gallantry  which  the  condnct  of  this  fine  regmient 
has  eminently  exhibited.* 
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Hardy,  who  took  the  control  of  the  lancers  when 
Colonel  Penny  died,  to  be  translated  into  tlie 
Hindustani  and  Mahratta  languages,  and  read  to 
all  the  regiments  of  the  Bombay  native  army,  as 
an  encouragement  to  them  in  the  path  of  duty. 
After  the  English  officers  and  their  families  had 
escaped  to  Beaur,  the  mutinous  troops  made  off 
towards  Delhi.  Nuseerabad  being  considered  an 
important  station  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  a  force  was  sent  to  reoccupy 
it  towaixls  the  end  of  June  ;  comprising  a  detach- 
ment of  H.M.  83d  foot,  another  of  the  20th 
Bombay  native  infantry,  another  of  the  J  hod  pore 
legion,  and  a  squadron  of  the  2d  Bombay  cavalry 
— Nuseerabad  being  sufficiently  near  Bombay  to 
derive  advantages  not  possessed  by  stations  further 
east 

The  usual  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  native 
regiments  followed.  Nuseerabad  furnished  a  bad 
example  to  Neemuch.  As  a  village,  Neemuch  is 
of  small  consequence ;  as  a  military  station,  its 
importance  is  considerable.  During  some  of  the 
negotiations  with  Scindia  in  past  years,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  British  should  have  a  cantonment 
at  this  spot,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  Malwah 
and  Mewar,  about  three  hundred  miles  south-west 
of  Agra;  a  force  in  British  pay  was  to  be  stationed 
there,  by  virtue  of  certain  terms  in  a  treaty,  and  a 
small  district,  with  the  village  in  the  centre,  was 
made  over  to  the  Company  for  this  purpose.  The 
cantonment  thereupon  built  was  two  or  three 
miles  long  by  a  mile  in  width,  and  comprised  the 
usual  native  infantry  lines,  cavalry  lines,  artillery 
lines,  head-quarters,  offices,  bungalows,  bazaar, 
parade-ground,  ko.  There  was  also  a  small  fort 
or  fortified  square  built,  as  a  place  of  reftige  for 
the  families  of  the  militaiy  when  called  to  a 
distance  on  duty. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  troops  stationed 
at  Neemuch  comprised  the  72d  Bengal  N.  I.,  the 
7th  regiment  of  Gwalior  infantry,  two  troops  of 
the  1st  Bengal  light  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  horse- 
artillery.  Eveiy  effort  had  been  made  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  mutiny  to  insure  the  confidence  of 
these  troops,  and  prevent  them  from  joining  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  Colonel  Abbott,  and  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  72d,  as  well  even  as  some  of 
their  families,  slept  within  the  sepoy  lines,  to  win 
the  good-will  of  the  men  by  a  generous  confidence. 
One  wing  (three  companies)  of  the  Gwalior  troops 
held  the  fortified  square  and  treasury ;  while  the 
other  wing  (five  companies),  now  quartered  in  a 
vacant  hospital,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
was  encamped  just  outside  the  walls;  Captain 
Macdonald,  the  chief  officer,  residing  with  the  first- 
named  i^ing.  Colonel  Abbott,  who  commanded 
the  station  generally,  as  well  as  the  72d  regiment 
in  pailicular,  became  convinced,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  June,  that  all  the  hopeful  expectations 
of  himself  and  brather-officers  were  likely  to  be 
dashed ;  for  the  troops  at  Neemuch  had  heard  of 
the  mutiny  at  Nuseerabad,  and  could  be  restrained 
no  longer.     While  the  superintendent^  Captain 


Lloyd,  hastened  to  secure  some  of  the  Company's 
records  and  accounts,  and  to  open  a  line  of  retreat 
for  fugitives  along  the  Odeypore  road,  Colonel 
Abbott  made  such  military  arrangements  as  were 
practicable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  The 
colonel  brought  his  native  officers  together,  and 
talked  to  them  so  earnestly,  that  he  induced  tfaem 
to  swear,  <  on  the  Koran  and  on  Ganges  water,' 
that  they  would  be  true  to  their  salt ;  while  he^  at 
their  request,  swore  to  his  confidence  in  their 
faithful  intentions.  This  singular  compact,  in 
which  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  and  a  Christian 
swore  according  to  the  things  most  solemn  to  them 
respectively,  remained  unbroken  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  who  broke  it,  after  that  interval,  will  at 
once  be  guessed.  During  many  preceding  days,  a 
panic  had  prevailed  in  the  Suddcr  Bazaar ;  incen- 
diary fires  occurred  at  night ;  great  numbers  of 
persons  had  removed  with  their  property;  the 
wildest  reports  were  set  afloat  by  designing  knaves 
to  increase  the  distrust;  and  the  commonest 
occurrences  were  distorted  into  phantoms  of  evil 
intended  against  the  troops.  At  last,  on  the  night 
of  the  3d,  the  troops  threw  off  their  oath  and  their 
allegiance  at  once.  The  artillery,  disregarding 
Lieutenant  Walker's  entreaties  and  expostulations, 
fired  off  two  guns ;  the  cavalry,  on  hearing  this 
signal,  rushed  out  to  join  them ;  and  the  72d 
broke  from  their  lines  immediately  afterwards. 
Captain  Macdonald  instantly  ordered  into  the  fort 
the  one  wing  of  the  Gwalior  regiment  which  had 
been  encamped  outside,  under  Lieutenants  Rose 
and  Gurdon  ;  and  then  prepared  for  defence.  A 
bold  and  singular  expedient  had  just  before  been 
adopted  by  the  civil  superintendent ;  he  authorised 
Macdonald  to  promise  to  the  Gwalior  troops,  if 
they  faithfully  defended  the  fort  during  any 
mutiny  outside,  a  reward  of  a  hundred  rupees  to 
each  sepoy  or  private,  three  hundred  to  each  naik 
or  corporal,  five  hundred  to  each  havildar  or 
sergeant,  higher  sums  to  the  jemadars  and  subadars, 
and  five  thousand  rupees  to  the  senior  native 
officer,  or  to  the  one  who  should  most  distingui^ 
himself  in  presciTiug  the  loyalty  of  the  regiment 
These  are  large  sums  to  the  natives  of  India ;  and 
the  superintendent  must  have  considered  long  and 
fully  before  he  promised  the  Company's  money 
in  such  a  manner.  All  was,  however,  in  vain. 
The  Gwalior  troops  remained  faithful  under  the 
temptation  of  this  promise  for  a  short  time;  but  at 
length,  headed  by  a  subadar  named  Heera  Singh, 
they  demanded  that  the  gates  of  the  fort  should  be 
opened,  and  requested  that  the  officers  would  make 
arrangements  for  their  own  safety.  Macdonald, 
Rose,  Gurdon,  and  other  officers  of  the  Gwali<Hr 
regiment,  exiK>stulated  with  their  men;  but 
entreaty  was  now  of  no  avail ;  the  troops  forcibly 
opened  the  gates,  and  the  officers  took  their 
departure  when  the  last  vestige  of  hope  had  been 
destroyed. 

Of  the  flight,  little  need  be  said ;  it  was  sodii  a 
flight  as  almost  every  province  in  Northern  India 
exhibited  in  those  sad  days.    Some  of  the  ladiei 
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ftod  children  had  been  sent  off  a  few  hours  earlier, 
hnrried  away  with  no  preparations  for  their  com- 
fort or  even  their  sostenance  ;  while  others  waited 
to  aooompany  their  husbands  or  fathers.  Very 
few  had  either  horses  or  vehicles ;  they  laboured  on 
footsore  to  Baree,  to  Ghota  Sadree,  to  Burnt  Sadree, 
to  Doogla — straggling  parties  meeting  and  separat- 
iqg  according  as  their  strength  remained  or  failed, 
and  all  dependent  on  the  villagers  for  food.  At 
Doogla^  where  they  arrived  on  the  third  night,  the 
officm  strengthened  a  sort  of  mud-fort  about  forty 


yards  square,  within  which  forty  persons  were 
huddled.  After  being  much  straitened,  they  were 
relieved  by  Brigadier  Showers  on  the  9th.  The 
fugitive  party  now  broke  up;  some  returned  to 
Neemuch,  which  the  mutineers  had  abandoned; 
but  the  greater  number  went  to  Odeypore,  the 
rana  of  which  place  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  some  of  them  afterwards  went  further  west 
to  Mount  Aboo  or  Aboo  Gurh — a  celebrated  place 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  temple,  and  a 
sanatarium  for  the  Europeans  stationed  at  the 


FortofMaow. 


omtonment  of  Deesa^  about  forty  miles  distant 
Those  of  tlie  par^  who  returned  to  Neemuch, 
iband  everything  devastated,  the  bungalows  and 
offices  burnt,  and  the  villagers  stripped  of  their 
stores  by  the  mutineers,  who  had  afterwards 
started  off  for  Agra.  The  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  literally  beggars ;  they  had  lost  their  all. 
Vo  Europeans  were  killed  save  the  wife  and 
three  children  of  a  sergeant,  who  could  not  leave 
Keemnch  in  time. 

Thus  were  lost  to  the  British  about  fourteen 
hundred  men  and  six  guns  at  Nuseerabad,  and 
sixteen  hundred  men  and  six  guns  at  Neemuch, 
all  of  which  went  to  swell  the  insurgent  forces 
inside  Delhi  or  outside  Agra. 

The  stations  of  Indoro  and  Mhow  must  now 
engage  a  little  of  our  attention — situated  nearly 
south  of  Neemuch,  and  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  Agra.  Indore,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
the  capital  of  Holkar*s  Mahratta  dominions.  It 
is  an  in-buOt  place,  standing  on  the  small  river 


Kutki,  and  is  less  than  a  century  old :  the  original 
Indore,  or  Jemnah,  beiug  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Holkar's  palace  is  a  building  possessing 
few  attractions ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the 
other  native  structures.  The  relation  existing  at 
that  time  between  Indore  and  Mhow  was  this — 
that  Indore  was  the  residence  of  the  British  poli- 
tical agent  at  the  court  of  Holkar ;  whereas  Mhow, 
thirteen  miles  distant,  was  the  military  station  or 
cantonment.  The  house  of  the  British  agent,  and 
those  of  the  other  Europeans,  were  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town.  The  agent,  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  had  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry  at 
his  disposal ;  but  it  was  simply  an  escort^  not  a 
regular  military  force.  The  agent,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  connected  with  Holkar^s  court,  was  the 
immediate  represeutative  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  various  petty  states  under  its 
protection,  but  in  other  points  differing  greatly  in 
their  circumstances. 
The  Indore  agent  in  May  and  June  was  Golonsl 
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Dnrand.  All  was  peaoeftil  at  that  place,  although 
nmcfa  agitation  was  visible,  until  the  Ist  of  July ; 
on  which  day  mutiny  occurred.  Holkai^s  troops 
rose  against  the  English,  without,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  the  privity  or  the  wish  of  the  Maharajah 
himself.  Two  compauies,  set  apart  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Residency  in  the  bazaar  square,  brought 
two  guns  to  bear  upon  the  building;  and  the 
Europeans  were  horror-stricken  at  finding  them- 
selves suddenly  exposed  to  cannon  and  musketry. 
Fortunately  a  few  men  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent 
under  Colonel  Travers,  were  on  duty  at  the 
Residency ;  and  a  few  of  these  remained  faithful 
bng  enough  to  allow  the  colonel  and  the  other 
European  officers,  with  their  families,  to  escape. 
Not  so  the  civilians,  however ;  many  of  the  civil 
servants,  and  of  the  clerks  in  the  telegraph 
department,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  As  soon  as  Holkar 
heard  of  the  outbreak,  he  ordered  some  of  his 
own  Mahratta  troops  to  hasten  to  the  Residency 
and  aid  Colonel  Durand;  but  they  told  him  it 
was  a  matter  of  deen  (religion),  and  that  they 
could  not  act  against  their  brethren.  During  the 
next  three  days  Holkar  was  almost  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace ;  his  troops  rose  in  revolt,  and 
were  speedily  joined  by  those  from  Mhow,  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned ;  they  plundered  the 
treasury,  the  Residency,  and  many  parts  of  the 
town;  but  as  he  would  not  countenance  their 
proceedings,  they  at  length  marched  off  towards 
Gwalior.  This  affair  at  Indore  led  to  the  flight 
of  many  European  families,  amid  great  misery. 
They  collected  hastOy  a  few  ammunition-wagons, 
two  or  three  bullock-carts,  an  elephant,  and 
some  horses,  and  started  off  towards  8ehore  and 
Hosungabad ;  escorted  by  a  portion  of  the  Bhopal 
Contingent  from  several  small  stations  in  that 
part  of  India. 

An  important  question  arose — ^how  was  Mhow 
affected  by  the  mutinous  proceedings?  As  the 
news  of  the  Nuseerabad  mutiny  had  thrown  the 
troops  at  Neemuch  into  agitation,  so  did  the  sub- 
sequent events  at  Neemuch  immediately  afiect  the 
sowars  and  sepoys  at  Mhow.*  Mhow  contained  a 
squadron  of  tiie  same  cavalry  regiment,  the  Ist 
B.N.C.,  two  troops  of  which  had  mutinied  at 
Neemuch ;  and  in  addition  to  these  was  the  23d 
regiment  native  infentry,  and  a  company  of 
European  artillery.  Mhow  presented  much  the 
appearance  of  an  English  town ;  having  a  steepled 
church  on  an  eminence,  a  spacious  lecture-room, 
a  well-fhrniBhed  library,  and  a  theatre ;  the  can- 
tonment was  large  and  well  appointed ;  and  a 
force  was  maintained  there  in  virtue  of  one  of  the 
treaties  made  with  Holkar.  This  relates  to  the 
station  or  British  part  of  the  town ;  the  small 
native  town  of  Mhow  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
The  excitement  caused  at  this  station  by  the  news 
from  Neemuch  was  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the 

•  It  is  well  to  obeenre,  for  the  aid  of  thoie  ooneoltiiig  mept,  that 
there  are  five  or  dx  towns  and  Tillages  of  this  name  In  India. 
The  Mhow  here  indicated  is  nearly  in  lat.  S2|%  long.  76*. 


troops  throughout  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
June.  Colonel  Piatt  and  the  other  officii,  how« 
ever,  kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  them,  and  by 
combined  firmness  and  kindness  hoped  to  imv 
mount  the  difficulty.  Captain  Hungerford  after- 
wards stated  that  such  had  been  the  excessive 
confidence  of  some  of  the  officers  in  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  that  he  could  not  induce  them  to 
strengthen  the  fort  or  fortified  square,  by  occupy- 
ing it  with  their  artillery,  until  almost  the  last 
hour  before  the  Bicvolt  The  fortified  square  had 
for  some  time,  however,  been  a  rendezvous  for  all 
the  ladies  and  children,  who  slept  within  it;  the 
officers  remaining  in  the  lines.  Thus  matters 
passed  until  the  1st  of  July,  when  Colonel  Piatt 
received  a  pencil-note  from  Colonel  Durand, 
announcing  that  the  Residency  at  Indore  had  been 
attacked  by  Holkar's  soldiers,  and  that  aid  was 
urgently  needed.  A  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  few 
guns  were  immediately  despatched  from  Mhow ; 
but  when  they  had  reached  within  four  miles  of 
Indore,  news  arrived  that  the  Europeans  yet 
living  at  that  station  were  about  to  effect  a  retreat ; 
upon  which  the  small  force  returned  to  Mhow. 
This  duty  the  troops  performed,  but  it  was  the  last 
they  rendered.  The  colonel,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
mutinous  sepoys  from  Indore,  but  not  suspecting 
his  own  men,  made  such  arrangements  as  seemed 
to  him  befitting,  bringing  a  European  batteiy  of 
artillery  into  the  fort  Soon  did  the  crisis  airive. 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  that  same  nig^t  the  plans 
and  hopes  were  cruelly  disappointed ;  that  terrible 
yell  was  heard  which  so  often  struck  dismay  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Europeans  at  the  various  military 
stations :  the  yell  of  native  troops  rising  in  mutiny. 
Lieutenant  Martin,  adjutant  of  the  cavalry,  while 
quietly  conversing  with  one  of  the  troopers,  became 
the  victim  of  that  dastardly  fellow ;  the  war-cry 
arose,  and  the  trooper  turned  round  and  shot  the 
unfortunate  officer  without  a  moment's  warning. 
The  other  officers,  hearing  the  report^  but  not 
suspecting  the  real  truth,  thought  that  Holkar's 
Mahrattas  had  arrived ;  they  rushed  forwand  to 
head  their  respective  companies  and  troops^  but 
sepoys  and  sowars  alike  opened  fire  on  them.  The 
officers,  now  rendered  painfuUy  aware  of  their 
critical  position,  ran  swiftly  across  the  parade 
towards  the  fort,  having  no  time  to  mount  their 
horses ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  only  one  of  the 
number,  Major  Harris,  commandant  of  the  cavalry, 
was  shot  by  the  heavy  fire  poured  on  them  during 
this  run.  Colonel  Piatt,  who  was  in  the  fiirt,  was 
almost  incredulous  when  the  breathless  officers 
rushed  in ;  he  could  with  difficulty  believe  the 
truth  now  presented  to  his  notice-Hso  fiilly  had  he 
relied  on  the  fidelity  of  the  men.  Colonel  Piatt 
and  Captain  Fagan  rode  down  to  the  lines  of  the 
23d,  to  which  regiment  they  both  belonged,  to 
ascertain  the  real  facts  and  to  exhort  the  men ; 
but  they  were  never  seen  alive  again  by  their 
brethren  in  arms ;  they  fell,  riddled  with  bullets 
and  gashed  with  sword-cuts.  Captain  Hungerford, 
of  the  artillery,  brought  two  guns  to  bear  on 
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tiie  mutineen,  which  gradually  drove  them 
from  the  lines^  but  not  before  they  had  fired  the 
regimental  mess-honse  and  several  bungalows; 
ai^  during  the  darkness  of  night,  plunderers 
carried  off  everything  that  was  valuable.  Hunger- 
ford  would  have  followed  the  mutineers  with  his 
guns ;  but  the  roads  were  too  dark  for  the  pursuit, 
and  the  Europeans  too  unprotected  to  be  left.  The 
remaining  English  officers,  having  now  no  troops  to 
command,  acted  as  a  cavalry  guard  in  support  of 
the  Bmropean  battery  in  the  fortified  square,  under 
Gaptain  Hungerford.  As  all  the  civilians,  women, 
and  children  were  in  this  place ;  as  the  square 
itsdf  was  quite  unfitted  for  a  long  defence ;  and  as 
only  five  native  soldiers  out  of  the  whole  number 
remained  with  the  officers — the  prospect  was  pre- 
carious enough :  nevertheless  all  did  their  best ; 
Hungerford  collected  in  a  few  days  a  large  store 
of  provisions^  and  routed  many  of  the  insurgents 
in  neighbouring  villages.  The  impulses  that  guided 
flie  actions  of  the  sepoys  were  strangely  incon- 
nstent;  for  two  of  the  men  saved  the  life  of 
Lieutenant  Simpson,  who  had  been  on  outpost- 
duty  on  the  fatal  night,  and  brought  him  safely 
into  the  fort ;  and  yet,  though  ofiered  promotion 
for  their  fidelity,  they  absconded  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  join  their  mutinous  companions. 
The  Europeans,  about  eighty  in  number,  main- 
tained their  position  at  Mhow,  until  a  force  fh)m 
Bombay  arrived  to  reoccupy  all  that  region.  The 
ladies^  ^ere  as  everywhere,  strove  to  lessen  rather 
than  increase  the  anxieties  of  their  male  com- 
panions. One  of  the  officers  thus  shut  up  in  the 
extemporised  stronghold  said  in  a  letter : '  Through- 
out all  this  I  cannot  express  the  admiration  I  feel 
at  the  way  the  ladies  have  behaved— cheerful,  and 
assisting  in  every  way  in  their  power.  Poor  things, 
without  servants  or  quarters,  huddled  together; 
they  have  had  to  do  everything  for  themselves, 
and  employ  all  their  time  in  sewing  bags  for 
powder  for  the  guns,  well  knowing  the  awful  fate 
that  awaits  them  if  the  place  is  taken.  There  has 
not  been  a  sign  of  fear ;  they  bring  us  tea  or  any 
little  thing  they  can,  and  would  even  like  to  keep 

watch  on  the  bastions  if  we  would  let  them 

Ton  should  see  the  state  we  are  in — men  making 
up  canister,  ladies  sewing  powder-bags,  people 
bringing  plunder  recovered,  artillery  mounting 
guns ;  all  of  us  dirty  and  tired  with  night-watch- 
ing ;  we  mount  sentry-duty  to  take  the  weight  of 
it  off  the  artillerymen,  and  snatch  sleep  and  food 
aa  we  can.' 

Many  other  stations  in  that  part  of  India  were 
disturbed  in  June  and  July  by  the  mutinies  of 
wings  and  detachments  of  regiments  too  small 
in  amount  to  need  notice  hero.  At  one  place, 
Asseerghur,  Colonel^  Le  Mesurier  warded  off 
mutiny  by  a  prompt  and  dexterous  manceuvre, 
for  which  he  received  the  marked  thanks  of  the 
government 

Gwalior  now  comes  under  notice,  in  relation  to  a 
mutiny  of  troops  at  that  place,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  Schidiay  the  most  important  of  the  Mahratta 


chieftains.  Considered  as  a  city  or  town  (about 
sixty-five  miles  south  of  Agra),  Gwalior  is  not  very 
important  or  interesting,  being  irr^;ularly  built 
and  deplorably  dirty,  and  possessing  few  public 
buildings  of  any  note.  It  is  for  its  hill-fortress 
that  Gwalior  is  so  famed.  The  rock  on  which  the 
fortress  stands  is  an  elongated  mass,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
reaching  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  entirely  isolated  from 
other  hills ;  and— partly  from  the  natural  stratifi- 
cation of  the  sandstone,  partly  fh>m  artificial  con- 
struction— ^is  in  many  parts  quite  perpendicular. 
A  rampart  runs  round  the  upper  edge,  conforming 
to  the  outline  of  the  summit  The  entrance  to  the 
enclosure  within  the  rampart  is  near  the  north 
end  of  the  east  side ;  in  the  lower  part  by  a  steep 
road,  and  in  the  upper  part  by  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  wide  enough  to  permit  elephants  to  make 
the  ascent  A  high  and  massive  stone-wall  pro- 
tects the  outer  side  of  this  huge  staircase ;  seven 
gateways  are  placed  at  intervals  along  its  ascent ; 
and  guns  at  the  top  command  the  whole  of  it 
Within  the  enclosure  of  the  rampart  is  a  citadel  of 
striking  appearance,  an  antique  palace  surmounted 
by  kiosks,  six  lofty  round  towers  or  bastions^ 
curtains  or  walls  of  great  thickness  to  connect 
those  towers,  and  several  spacious  tanks.  It  is 
considered  that  fifteen  thousand  men  would  be 
required  to  garrison  this  fortress  completely.  So 
striking  is  this  rock,  so  tempting  to  a  chieftain 
who  desires  a  stronghold,  that  Gwalior  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  fortress  during  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  It  has  been  captured  and  recaptured 
nearly  a  dozen  times,  by  contending  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
last  celebrated  contest  there  was  in  1779,  when 
the  Company's  forces  captured  it  through  a  clever 
and  unexpected  use  of  ladders  and  ropes  during  a 
dark  night.  In  the  next  sixty-five  years  it  was 
possessed  successively  by  the  British,  the  Jftta^ 
the  Mahrattas,  the  British  again,  the  Mahrattas 
again,  and  finally  by  the  British,  according  to 
the  intricacies  of  treaties  and  exchanges.  Since 
1844,  Gwalior  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  a 
corps  called  the  GwaUor  Contingent,  commanded 
by  British  officers;  and  thus  the  hill-fortress 
has  virtually  been  placed  within  the  power  of 
the  British  government  Besides  this  famous 
stronghold,  there  is  at  Gwalior  a  place  called  the 
Lashkar.  This,  in  former  times,  was  the  stationary 
camp  of  the  Maharajah  Scindiar— a  dirty  collection 
of  rude  buildings,  extending  to  a  great  distance 
fi-om  the  southwest  foot  of  the  rock ;  but  the  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  allowed  to  be 
held  independently  by  Scindia  has  materially 
lessened  the  importance  of  the  Lashkar. 

The  loyalty  of  Scindia  became  a  question  of 
very  anxious  importance  at  the  time  of  the  mutinies. 
Holkar  was  possessor  of  a  much  smaller  territory 
than  Scindia;  and  yet,  when  a  rumour  spread 
that  the  rising  at  Indore  on  the  1st  of  July 
had  the  sanction  of  the   first-named  sovereigDi 
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numerous  petty  chieftains  in  that  part  of  India 
rose  against  the  British,  and  prepared  to  cat 
off  all  retreat  for  Europeans.  It  was  not  until 
Holkar  had  given  undoubted  evidence  of  his 
hostility  to  the  mutineers,  that  these  movements 
were  checked.  Much  more  was  this  rendered 
manifest  in  Scindia*s  dominions.  If  Scindia  had 
ikiled  us,  the  mutineers  from  Neemuch,  Nuseer- 
abad,  and  Jhansi,  by  concentrating  at  Gwalior, 
might  have  rendered  that  hill-fortress  a  second 
Delhi  to  the  British.  Scindia  and  Holkar  both 
remained  steady;  it  was  the  Contingents  that 
ikUed.  These  contingents  were  bodies  of  native 
troops,  paid  by  the  native  princes  of  the  states  or 
countries  whose  name  they  bore,  but  organised  and 
officered  by  the  British,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  battalions  of  the  sepoy  army.  If  the 
native  princes,  for  whoso  defence  ostensibly,  and 
at  whose  expense  really,  these  contingents  were 
maintained,  wished  and  were  permitted  to  have 
any  independent  military  force  of  their  own,  that 
could  only  be  done  additionally  to  the  contingent 
which  they  were  bound  to  furnish.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  curious  system,  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  contingent  troops  and  the 
prince's  troops.  At  Indore,  Holkar's  little  army 
as  well  as  Holkar's  contingent  proved  hostile  to 
the  British.  Scindia  was  in  like  manner  paymaster 
for  a  double  force;  and  the  British  often  anxiously 
pondered  whether  one  or  both  of  these  might  prove 
foithless  at  Gwalior,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Scindia  himself.  The  Gwalior  Contingent, 
though  connected  with  a  Mahratta  state,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Hindustanis,  like  the  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  army ;  the  Mahrattas  formed  quite  a 
minority  of  the  number.  The  contingent  consisted 
of  all  three  arms  of  the  service— infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery — and  formed  a  compact  army. 

The  disasters  at  Gwalior  began  on  Sunday  the 
I4th  of  June— as  usual,  on  Sunday.  It  will  be 
remembered  (p.  112)  that  Scindia,  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier,  had  offered  the  aid  of  his  own  body- 
guard, which  had  been  accepted  by  Mr  Colvin  at 
Agra ;  that  a  portion  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
(cavalry)  was  also  sent;  that  this  contingent, 
under  Lieutenant  Cockbum,  was  actively  engaged 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  region  between  Agra 
and  AUygurh;  and  that  about  one-half  of  the 
troopers  composing  it  revolted  on  the  28th  of  May, 
placing  that  gallant  officer  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  They  were  portions  of  the  same  con- 
tingent that  mutinied  at  Neemuch  and  one  or  two 
other  places;  and  on  this  account  the  European 
inhabitants  at  Gwalior  were  subject  to  much 
anxiety— knowing  that  that  station  was  the  head- 
quarters; and  that,  although  the  contingent  was 
paid  for  by  the  Maharajah,  the  troops  had  been 
raised  mostly  in  Oude,  and,  being  disciplined  and 
officered  by  the  British,  were  likely  to  share 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  Oudians  and  other 
Hindustanis  of  the  Bengal  army  elsewhere.  The 
Maharajah  had  little  or  no  influence  over  them ; 
Ibr  neither  were  they  his  countrymen,  nor  had  he 


any  control  over  their  discipline  or  movements. 
During  fourteen  years,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man, 
he  had  been  in  great  measure  a  pupil  under  the 
British  resident  at  Gwalior;  and  if  he  remained 
an  obedient  pupil,  this  was  nearly  all  that  could 
be  expected  fh>m  him — shorn,  as  the  Mahratta 
court  was,  of  so  much  of  its  former  influence.  Dr 
Winlow  Kirk,  superintending  surgeon  of  the  con- 
tingent, placed  upon  record,  ten  days  before  the 
bloody  deed  which  deprived  him  of  life,  a  few 
facts  relating  to  the  position  of  the  Europeans  at 
Gwalior  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  The  resident  received  information 
which  led  him  to  beUeve  that  the  contingent — 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and 
four  batteries  of  artillery — ^was  thoroughly  dis- 
affected, both  the  main  body  at  Gwalior  and  the 
detachments  elsewhere.  The  brigadier  command- 
ant shared  this  opinion  with  the  resident ;  and,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  all  the  ladies  were  sent 
from  the  station  to  the  Residency,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  on  the  28th  of  May.  Dr  Kirk,  and  most  of 
the  military  officers,  dissented  from  this  0]>inion ; 
they  thought  the  troops  were  behaving  in  a 
respectful  manner,  and  they  offered  to  sleep  among 
the  men's  lines  to  show  their  confldence  in  them. 
On  the  29th  and  30tb,  the  ladies  returned  to 
cantonment,  much  to  the  apparent  delight  of  the 
sepoys  at  the  generous  reliance  thus  placed  in 
them.  Bitter  was  the  disappointment  and  grief  in 
store  for  those  who  had  trusted  these  miscreants. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  June,  we  have  said,  that 
the  uprising  at  Gwalior  began.  The  Europeans 
had  long  wished  for  the  presence  of  a  few  English 
troops ;  but  as  none  were  to  be  had,  they  watched 
each  day's  proceedings  rather  anxiously.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  disastrous  Sunday, 
the  alarm  was  given  at  the  cantonment;  idl 
rushed  out  of  their  respective  bungalows,  and 
each  family  found  others  in  a  similar  state  of 
alarm.  Shots  were  heard ;  officers  were  galloping 
or  running  past ;  horses  were  wildly  rushing  with 
empty  saddles ;  and  no  one  could  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  details  of  the  outbreak.  Then 
occurred  the  sudden  and  mournful  disruption  of 
family  ties;  husbands  became  separated  from 
their  wives ;  ladies  and  children  sought  to  hide  in 
gardens  and  grass,  on  house-tops  and  in  huts. 
Then  arose  flames  from  the  burning  bungalows; 
and  then  came  bands  of  reckless  sepoys,  hunting 
out  the  poor  homeless  English  who  were  in  hiding. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Dr  Kirk,  although 
he  had  not  shared  the  resident's  alarm  seventeen 
days  before,  nevertheless  thought  with  some 
anxiety  of  the  ladies  and  children,  and  asked 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  j 
safety  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  regiments,  most  of  whom  relied  fully  on 
their  men,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
serious  need  for  precautionary  measures.  Two  of 
these  unfortunate  officers.  Major  Blake  and  Major 
Hawkins,  were  especially  trustful ;  and  these  were 
two  among  the  number  who  fell  by  the  hands  of 
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their  own  men  that  yery  night  Captain  Stewart, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  were  killed,  as  also  Major 
Sheriff  Brigadier  Ramsey,  and  several  others, 
whose  bungalows  were  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
rirer,  escaped  by  fording.  Dr  Kirk  was  one  of 
thoie  who,  less  fortunate,  were  furthest  from  the 
riyer.  With  Mrs  Kirk  and  his  child,  he  hid  in 
the  garden  all  night ;  in  the  moiiiing  they  were 
discovered;  Mrs  Kirk  was  robbed  without  being 
otherwise  ill  treated ;  but  her  husband  was  shot 
dead  before  her  e3'es.  Thus  fell  an  amiable  and 
dulfol  man,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Company^first  with  the 
Bondelcnnd  Icgiou  in  Sinde ;  then  as  a  medical 
adviser  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  matters  connected 
with  the  health  of  troops  in  that  sandy  region ; 
then  with  the  Bengal  troops  at  Bareilly;  then 
with  the  European  artillery  at  Fcrozporo;  and 
lastly,  as  superintending  surgeon  to  the  troops  of 
the  Gwalior  Contingent,  who  shewed  their  grati- 
tode  for  his  medical  aid  by  putting  him  to  death. 
After  this  miserable  sight,  ^Irs  Kirk  begged  the 
murderers  to  put  an  end  to  her  also;  but  they 
replied :  *  No,  we  have  killed  you  already ' — pointing 
to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

The  rest  of  this  story  need  not  be  told  in  detail. 
Agra  was  the  place  of  refuge  sought  by  those  who 
bad  now  to  flee ;  and  it  is  some  small  alleviation 
of  the  crimes  of  the  mutineers  that  they  allowed 
the  ladies  and  children  to  depart— with  their  lives, 
bnt  with  little  else.  How  the  poor  things  suffered 
doring  five  days  of  weary  journeying,  they  could 
themselves  hardly  have  told  ;  hunger,  thirst,  heat, 
illness,  flAtigue,  and  anxiety  of  mind  accumulated 
on  them.  Many  arrived  at  Agra  without  shoes  or 
itockings ;  and  all  were  beggared  of  their  worldly 
possessions  when  they  reached  that  city.  When, 
ihortly  afterwards,  Lieutenant  Cockburn  wrote  to 
private  friends  of  this  event,  he  had  to  tell,  not 
only  of  his  own  mortification  as  the  officer  of  a 
disloyal  corps,  but  of  the  wreck  suffered  by  the 
British  station  at  Gwalior.  'I  fear  there  is  no 
chance  of  my  ever  recovering  any  of  your  por- 
traits ;  for  the  ruffians  invariably  destroy  all  they 
cannot  convert  into  silver  or  gold.  All  our 
beautiful  garden  at  Gwalior,  on  which  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  care,  has  been  dug  up ; 
oar  houses  have  been  turned  into  cattle-sheds; 
there  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  station ;  our 
beautiful  church  has  been  gutted,  the  monuments 
destroyed,  the  organ  broken  up,  the  stained-glass 
windows  smashed,  and  the  lovely  floor  of  encaustic 
tiles  torn  up.  The  desecration  of  the  tombs  is 
itill  more  horrible ;  in  many  places  the  remains 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  torn  from  the 
earth,  and  consigned  to  the  flames !' 

The  position  of  Scindia  was  sufficiently  embar- 
rassing at  that  time.  As  soon  as  the  troops  of  the 
contingent  had  murdered  or  driven  away  their 
officers,  they  went  to  him,  placed  their  services  at 
bis  disposal,  and  demanded  that  he  would  lead 
them  against  the  British  at  Agra.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men   in  the  contingent 


altogether,  and  his  own  Mahratta  army  was  little 
less  numerous ;  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  critical 
importance  to  the  English  that  he  remained  steady 
and  faithful.  He  not  only  refused  to  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  the  mutineei's,  but  endeavoured  to 
prevent  them  from  marching  towards  Agra.  In 
this  he  succeeded  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
autumn ;  for  the  troops  that  troubled  Agra  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  were  those 
from  Mhow  and  Neemuch,  not  the  larger  body 
from  Gwalior.  These  mutineers  proceeded  towarcU 
Agra  by  way  of  Futtehpore  or  Futhepore  Sikri 
— a  town  famed  for  the  vast  expanse  of  ruined 
buildings,  erected  by  Akbar  and  destroyed  by  the 
Mabratti^ ;  for  the  great  mosque,  with  its  noble 
gateway  and  flight  of  steps ;  and  for  the  sump- 
tuous white  marble  tomb,  constructed  by  Akbar  in 
memoiy  of  a  renowned  Mussulman  ascetic,  Sheik 
Selim  Cheestee.^  The  battle  that  ensued,  and  the 
considerations  that  induced  Mr  Colvin  to  shut  up 
himself  and  all  the  British  in  the  fort  at  Agra^ 
will  be  better  treated  in  a  later  page. 

Many  of  the  events  treated  in  this  chapter 
occuiTcd  in,  or  on  the  frontiers  of,  the  region 
known  as  Rajpootana  or  Rajasthan— concerning 
which  a  few  wonls  may  be  desirable.  The  name 
denotes  the  land  of  the  Rajpoots.  These  Hindoos 
are  a  widely  spread  sept  of  the  Kshetrigas  or  mili- 
tary caste ;  but  when  or  where  they  obtained  a 
separate  name  and  character  is  not  now  known. 
Some  of  the  legends  point  to  Mount  Aboo  as 
the  original  home  of  the  Rajpoots.  They  were 
in  their  greatest  power  seven  hundi*ed  years  ago, 
when  Rajpoot  princes  ruled  in  Delhi,  in  Ajmeer, 
in  Gujerat,  and  in  other  provinces ;  but  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  drove  them  out  of 
those  places  ;  and  during  many  centuries  the 
region  mainly  belonging  to  the  Rajpoots  has  been 
nearly  identical  with  that  exhibited  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  region,  situated  between  Central 
India  and  Sinde,  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales.  Warlike  as  the  Rajpoots 
have  ever  been,  and  possessing  many  strongholds 
and  numerous  forces,  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  last  century ;  indeed  it  was 
this  inequality  that  led  to  the  interference  of  the 
British,  who  began  to  be  the  'protector'  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes  early  in  the  present  century. 
This  protection,  insured  by  various  treaties,  seems 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Rajpoots,  whose 
country  has  advanced  in  industry  and  prosperity 
during  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  The  chief 
Rajpoot  states  at  present  are  Odeypore  or  Mewar, 
Jeypoor,  Jhodpore  or  Joudpore,  Jhallawar, 
Kotah,  Boondee,  Alwur,  Bikaneer,  Jeysulmeer, 
Kishengurh,  Banswarra,  Pcrtabghur,  Dongurpore, 
Kerowlee,  and  SirohL  The  treaties  with  these 
several  states,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  were 
curiously  complicated  and  diverse:  Odeypore 
paid  tribute,  and  shared  with  the  Company  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  Bheel  corps ;  Jeypoori 

•  See  page  175. 
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thoagh  under  a  rajah,  was  virtnaUy  goTemed  by 
a  British  resident;  Jhodpore,  under  a  sort  of 
feudal  rule,  paid  tribute^  and  maintained  a 
Jhodpore  legion  besides  a  force  belonging  to  the 
fbadatories ;  Kotah  bore  the  expense  of  a  oorps 
called  the  Kotah  Contingent,  organised  and 
officered  by  the  British;  Jeysnlmeer  gave  alle- 
giance in  retam  for  protection,  and  so  did 
Kishengnrh  and  many  other  of  the  states  indnded 
in  the  above  Ust  Most  of  the  Rajpoot  states  had 
a  feudal  organisation  for  internal  afiairs;  and 
most  of  them  maintained  small  native  corps,  in 
addition  to  the  contingents  famished  by  three  or 
four  under  arrangements  with  the  British.  For 
the  whole  of  the  Rajpoot  states  collectively  an 
agent  was  appointed  by  the  governor-general  to 
represent  British  interests,  under  whom  were  the 
dvil  officers  at  various  towns  and  stations ;  while 
the  military  formed  a  Rajpootana  Field-force,  with 
head-quarters  at  Nuseerabad. 

At  ihe  extreme  north  of  Rajpootana  is  a  small 
British  district  named  Hurrianah,  of  which  the 
chief  towns  are  Hansi  and  Hissar.  A  military 
corps,  called  the  Hurrianah  Light  Infantry  Bat- 
tation,  mutinied  a  few  weeks  after  the  Meerut 
outbreak,  killing  Lieutenant  Barwell  and  other 
Europeans;  the  men  acted  in  conjunction  with 
a  part  of  the  4th  regiment  irregular  cavalry,  and, 
after  a  scone  of  murder  and  pillage,  marched  off 
towards  Delhi.  At  Bhurtpore,  on  the  northeast 
firontier  of  Rajpootana,  a  similar  scene  was 
exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale;  a  corps  called  the 


Bhurtpore  Levies  revolted  against  Captain  Nixon 
and  other  officers,  compelling  them  to  flee  for 
their  lives:  the  mutineers^  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  marching  off  at  once  towards  Delhi 
There  were  other  mutinies  of  small  detachments 
of  native  troops,  at  minor  stations  in  the  Mahratta 
and  Rajpoot  countries,  which  need  not  be  traced 
in  detail* 

The  vast  region  in  the  centre  of  India  has  thus 
passed  rapidly  under  review.  We  have  seen 
Hindustanis,  Bundelas,  J&ts,  Mahrattas,  Bhee]% 
Rajpoots,  and  other  tribes  of  India  revolting 
against  English  authority;  we  have  seen  native 
princes  and  chiefe  perplexed  how  to  act  between 
the  suzerain  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
turbulent  soldiery  on  the  other;  we  have  seen 
that  soldiery,  and  the  attendant  rabble  of 
marauders,  influenced  quite  as  much  by  love  of 
plunder  as  by  hate  of  the  Company's  raj ;  we 
have  seen  British  officers  sorely  wounded  at 
heart  by  finding  those  men  to  be  traitors  whom 
they  had  trusted  almost  to  the  last  hour;  we 
have  seen  ladies  and  cbUdren  driven  from  their 
bungalows,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  from  road 
to  river,  fh>m  jungle  to  forest ;  and  lastly,  in  this 
vast  region,  we  have  tracked  over  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  country  in  length 
without  meeting  with  a  single  regiment  of  British 
troops.  The  centre  of  India  was  defended  from 
natives  by  natives ;  and  the  result  shewed  itself  in 
deplorable  colours. 


Girl«  at  the  Gangot. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 


EVENTS   IN   THE   PUNJAUB   AND   SINDE. 


VERT  important  and  interesting 
region  in  Northern  India  has 
scarcely  yet  been  mentioned  in 
tills  narrative;  that,  namely,  which 
comprises  the  Panjanb  and  Sinde 
-the  Pnnjaub  with  its  ofishoot  Cash- 
mere, and  Sinde  with  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  It  will  now  be  necessary,  how- 
'  ever,  to  obtain  a  few  general  notions  on  the 
foUowiiig  points — the  geographical  position  of  the 
Pnnjaob ;  the  national  character  of  the  Sikhs  as 
the  diief  inhabitants;  the  transactions  which 
rendered  the  British  masters  of  that  country; 


and  the  circumstances  that  enabled  Sir  John 
Lawrence  at  once  to  hold  the  Panjanb  intact 
and  to  aid  the  besi^^rs  of  Delhi.  Of  Sinde,  a 
still  shorter  account  will  suffice. 

The  name  Panjanb  is  Persian ;  it  signifies  '  flye 
waters;*  and  was  given  in  early  days  to  the 
region  between  the  five  rivers  Indus,  Jelum, 
Chenab,  Ravee,  and  Sutlej.  The  Punjaub  is 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  extending  from 
the  Himalaya  and  Cashmere  as  a  northern 
base  to  an  apex  where  the  five  rivers  have  all 
coalesced  into  one.  It  is  about  equal  in  area  to 
England    and    Scotland    without    Wales.     The 
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norUiem  part  is  ragged  and  mountainous;  the 
southern  almost  without  a  hill,  comprising  the 
several  *  Doabs '  between  the  rivers.  The  natural 
facilities  for  inland  navigation  and  for  irrigation 
are  great ;  and  these,  aided  by  artificial  channels^ 
render  the  Punjanb  one  of  the  most  promising 
regions  in  India.  If  the  Beas,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sutlej,  be  added  to  the  five  rivers  abovo  named, 
then  there  are  five  Doabs  or  tongues  of  land 
between  the  six  rivers,  named  severally  the  Doabs 
of  JuUundur,  Baree,  Rcchna^  Jetch,  and  Binde 
Sagur,  in  their  order  from  east  to  west  The 
Baree  Doab,  between  the  rivers  Bcas  and  Ravee, 
is  the  most  populous  and  important,  containing  as 
it  does  the  three  cities  of  Lahore,  Umritsir,  and 
Moultan. 

The  population  of  this  country  is  a  very  mixed 
one ;  the  Punjaub  having  been  a  battle-ground 
whereon  Hindoos  from  the  east  and  Mohammedans 
from  the  west  have  often  met;  and  as  the 
conquerors  all  partially  settled  on  their  conquests, 
many  races  are  found  in  juxtaposition,  though 
each  prevailing  in  one  or  other  of  the  Doabs.  For 
instance,  the  Afghans  are  mostly  west  of  the 
Indus ;  the  Sikhs,  in  the  Baree  Doab ;  and  so  on. 
The  inhabitants  exceed  ton  millions  in  number ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  are  Mohammedans — 
a  very  unusual  ratio  in  India.  The  Sikhs,  how- 
ever, are  tho  most  interesting  constituent  in  this 
population.  They  are  a  kind  of  Hindoo  dissenters, 
differing  from  other  Hindoos  chiefly  in  these  three 
points— the  renunciation  of  caste,  the  admission  of 
proselytes,  and  the  practice  of  the  military  art 
by  nearly  all  the  males.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  one  Nanac,  who  was  born  in  1469  in  a  village 
about  sixty  miles  ft*om  Lahore  ;  he  founded  a  new 
religion,  or  a  new  modification  of  Brahminism  ; 
and  his  followers  gave  him  the  designation  of 
Guru  or  *  spiritual  pastor,'  while  they  took  to 
themselves  that  of  Sikhs  or  'disciples.'  After 
many  contests  with  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Punjaub,  the  Sikhs  ceased  to  have  a  spiritual 
leader,  but  acquired  temporal  power— some  assum- 
ing the  general  suraame  or  tribe-name  of  Singh  or 
'  lion,'  to  denote  their  military  prowess ;  while  the 
rest  hecame  Khalasas,  adherents  to  the  more  peace- 
ful and  religious  doctrines  of  Nanac.  Some  of  the 
Singhs  are  Akalis,  a  sort  of  warlike  priests.  The 
Sikhs  are  more  robust  than  the  generality  of 
Hindoos,  and  more  enterprising;  but  they  are 
more  illiterate,  and  speak  a  jargon  composed  of 
scraps  from  a  multitude  of  languages. 

Such  being  the  country,  and  such  the  inhabit- 
ants, we  have  next  to  see  how  the  British  gained 
influence  in  that  quarter.  From  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury until  the  year  1768  the  Mohammedans — 
Afghans,  Gorians,  Moguls,  and  other  tribes — ruled 
in  the  Punjaub ;  but  in  that  year  the  Sikhs,  who 
had  gradually  been  growing  in  power,  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  region  eastward  of  the  Jelum. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  adventurer, 
named  Runjeet  Singh,  a  Sikh  of  the  Jat  tribe, 
became  raler  of  the  district  around  the  city  of 


Lahore ;  and  from  that  time  the  Sikh  power  was 
in  the  ascendant.  The  Sikhs  constituted  a  turbu- 
lent and  irregular  republic;  holding,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  parliament  called  the  Gnra-mata  at 
Umritsir;  but  at  other  times  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  against  each  other.  Runjeet  Singh  was 
ambitious  of  putting  down  these  competiton  for 
power.  He  built  at  Umritsir  the  great  fort  of 
Govindgurh,  ostensibly  to  protect,  but  actually  to 
overawe  and  control  some  of  the  chieftains.  In 
1809  he  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  waged  war  against 
some  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  of  Sirhind  who  had 
obtained  British  protection.  This  led,  not  to  a  war, 
but  to  a  treaty ;  by  which  Runjeet  agreed  to  keep 
to  the  west  of  the  Sutlej,  and  the  British  not  to 
molest  him  there.  This  treaty,  with  a  constancy 
rare  in  Asia,  the  chief  of  Lahore  respected  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  long  career :  maintaining  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  BriUsh.  In  otiber 
directions,  however,  he  waged  rathless  war.  He 
conquered  Moultan,  then  Peshawur,  then  the 
Derajat,  then  Cashmere,  then  Middle  Tibet, 
then  Little  Tibet,  and  finally  became  Mahanjah 
of  the  Siklis.  In  1831  an  interview,  conducted 
with  gorgeous  splendour,  took  place  between 
Runjeet  Singh  and  Lord  Auckland^  in  which  the 
governor-general  strengthened  the  ties  of  amity 
with  the  great  Sikh.  Runjeet  died  in  1839,  and 
his  son  and  grandson  in  1840.  From  that  year  a 
total  change  of  affairs  ensued ;  competitor  for  the 
throne  appeared ;  then  followed  warlike  contests ; 
and  then  a  period  of  such  excessive  anarchy 
and  lawlessness  that  British  as  well  as  Sikh 
territory  became  spoliated  by  various  chieftainsi 
War  was  declared  in  1845,  during  which  it  required 
all  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  victors  at  Moodkee^ 
Ferozshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  to  subdue  the 
fierce  and  warlike  Sikhs.  This  was  ended  by  a 
treaty,  signed  in  March  1846 ;  but  the  treaty  was 
so  frequently  broken  by  the  chieftains,  that  another 
war  broke  out  in  1848,  marked  by  the  battles 
of  Moultan,  Cbillianwalla,  and  Gujerat  Then 
ended  the  Sikh  power.  The  British  took  the 
Punjaub  in  full  sovereignty,  dated  from  the  29th 
of  March  1849.  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
to  organise  a  thoroughly  new  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  audit  was  herein  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  less  than 
three  years  from  that  date,  the  progress  made 
towards  peaceful  government  was  so  great,  that 
the  court  of  directors  enumerated  them  in  a 
eulogistic  dispatch  to  the  governor  in  council 
The  progress  was  one  of  uninterrupted  im- 
provement from  1849  to  1857;  and  it  will  ever 
remain  a  bright  page  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's records  that,  finding  the  Punjaub  a  prey 
to  wild  licence  and  devastating  intrigues^  the 
Company  converted  it  into  a  peaceful  and  proa- 
perous  country.  The  reward  for  this  was  received 
when  the  rest  of  Northern  India  was  in  a  mutinous 
state.  It  may  here  be  stated  that,  when  the 
Punjaub  was  annexed,  a  distinct  arrangement  was 
made  with  Cashmere.     This  interesting  country. 
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ilmost  buried  amoDg  the  Himalaya  and  its  off- 
ihoots,  is  one  of  the  few  regions  in  India  which 
laye  snffered  more  from  natural  calamities  than 
Ih>m  the  ravages  of  man ;  its  population  has 
been  diminished  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  course  of  thirty 
fcsrs,  by  a  distressing  succession  of  pestilences, 
Burthqus^es,  and  famines.  It  was  governed  by 
Uohammedans  during  about  five  centuries ;  and 
was  then  held  by  the  Sikhs  from  1819  till  the  end 
of  their  power.     Circumstances  connected  with 


the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  led  to  the  assign- 
ment of  Cashmere  as  a  rajahship  to  Gholab  Singh, 
one  of  the  Sikh  chieftains ;  he  was  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  subsidiary  to  the  British  so  far  as 
concerned  a  contingent  of  troops.  The  two  Tibets 
were  abandoned  by  the  Sikhs  before  the  date  when 
British  sovereignty  crossed  the  Sutlej. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Punjaub  has 
been  separated  into  eight  divisions — Lahore, 
Jelum,  Moultan,  Leia,  Peshawur,  Jullundur, 
Hoshyapoor,  and  Kangra ;  of  which  the  Lahore 
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dififiion  alone  contains  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
louls.  Each  division  comprises  several  revenue 
iDd  judicial  districts.  For  military  purposes,  the 
dtfisions  are  only  two,  those  of  Lahore  and 
P«hawur,  each  under  a  general  commandant 

fa  the  middle  of  May  1857,  when  the  mutinies 
began,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  had  been  knighted 
for  his  eminent  services  while  with  his  brother 
Sir  Henry,  and   had  succeeded  him   as   chief- 


commissioner  in  the  Punjaub,  was  absent  from  the 
capital  of  that  country.  He  was  at  Rawul  Pindee, 
a  station  between  Lahore  and  Peshawur;  but 
happily  he  had  left  behind  him  men  who  had 
learaed  and  worked  with  his  brother  and  himself, 
and  who  acted  with  a  promptness  and  vigour 
worthy  of  all  praise.  To  understand  what  Mras 
done,  we  must  attend  to  the  city  and  cantonment 
of  Lahore.    This  famous  capital  of  the  Punjaub  is 
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futuated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river  Rayee.  It 
contains  many  large  and  handsome  buildings-— 
such  as  the  Padshah  Mosque,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Aurungzcbe,  but  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack by  Runjeet  Singh,  who  cared  little  about 
mosques ;  the  Vizier  Khan  j&losque,  once  celebrated 
for  its  lofty  minarets,  but  afterwards  desecrated  by 
the  Sikhs  in  being  used  as  stables  for  horses  and 
shambles  for  swine;  the  Sonara  Mosque;  and 
many  other  Mohammedan  mosques  and  Hindoo 
temples.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  are  the 
largo  and  once-magnificent  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Jehanghirc ;  the  tomb  of  Anarkalli ;  and  the 
exquisite  garden  of  Shahjchan,  the  Shalimar  or 
*  House  of  Joy ' — at  one  time  the  pride  of  the 
Mussulmans  of  Lahore,  with  its  three  marble 
terraces  and  its  four  hundred  marble  fountains, 
but  afterwards  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  its  marble 
by  Runjeet  Singh,  to  adorn  Umritsir.  Lahore  pre- 
sents every  trace  of  having  been  a  much  larger 
city  before  the  time  of  the  Sikh  domination  ;  for 
the  ruins  of  palaces,  serais,  and  moiques  spread 
over  a  great  area.  The  city  now  oontldns  about  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  great  declension 
from  its  population  in  former  days.  Considered  in 
a  military  sense,  Lahore  is  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  formerly  twenty-five  feet  high,  but  recently 
lowered.  Runjeet  Singh  ran  a  trench  round  the 
wall,  constinicted  a  line  of  works,  mounted  the 
works  with  many  cannon,  and  cleared  away  many 
ruins.  This  line  of  fortification  exceeds  seven 
miles  in  circuit ;  and  within  the  northwest  angle 
is  a  foi*t  or  citadel,  containing  exteniivo  magazines 
and  manufactories  of  warlike  ItorM. 

From  evidence  educed  at  different  times,  it 
appears  certain  that  many  of  tho  nativa  troops  in 
the  Punjaub  were'oognixant  of  a  ooniplraqr  among 
the  '  Poorbeahs,'  by  which  name  Uie  Mpoys  of  the 
eastern  regions  are  known  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Punjaub;  and  that  thqr  hold  themselves 
ready  to  join  in  any  mutiny  arising  out  of  such 
conspiracy.  How  the  attthorittet  checked  this 
conspiracy,  was  strikingly  ihewn  by  the  prooeod- 
iugs  at  different  stationi  immediately  after  nowt 
arrived  of  disaster  in  the  eaitem  provinoes.  We 
will  rapidly  glance  in  inoceMlon  at  Lahore^ 
Umritsir,  Ferozpore,  Jullundur,  and  Phillour  s 
and  will  then  proceed  to  the  Peihawar  region* 
Tlio  British  military  cantonment  fbr  the  city 
of  Lahore  was  six  miles  distant,  at  a  placa 
called  Mcean  Meer;  where  were  stationed  three 
native  infantry  regiments,  and  one  of  cavalry,  the 
Queen's  81st  foot,  two  troops  of  horso-artillery, 
and  four  reserve  companies  of  foot-artillery.  In 
tho  fort,  within  the  city- walls,  were  half  a  native 
infantry  regiment,  a  company  of  Europeans,  and  a 
company  of  foot-artillery.  The  plot,  so  for  as  con- 
cerned  the  Punjaub,  is  believed  to  have  been  this.* 
On  a  particular  day,  when  one  wing  of  a  native 
regiment  at   the  fort  was  to  be  exchanged  for 

*  The  eTontg  of  the  mutiny  relating  to  the  Piii\)Aub  have  been 
ably  set  forth  in  a  series  of  papers  in  BhekwootT*  Jfapazine, 
written  by  an  ofBeer  on  the  spot. 


another,  there  would,  at  a  partieolar  moment,  be 
about  eleven  hundred  sepoys  present ;  they  were 
to  rise  suddenly,  murder  their  officers,  and  leize 
the  gates;  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  the 
magazine,  and  the  treasury ;  overpower  the  Euro- 
peans and  artillery,  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  all ;  and  kindle  a  huge  bonfire  as  a  signal  to 
Meean  Meer.  All  the  native  troops  in  cantonment 
were  then  to  rise,  seize  the  guns,  force  the  central 
jail,  liberate  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  then 
commence  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  Euro- 
pean military  and  civilians.  The  other  great 
stations  in  that  part  of  the  Punjanb-^Umritsir, 
Ferozpore,  Jullundur,  Phillour— were  all  in  the 
plot,  and  the  native  troops  at  these  places  were 
to  rise  in  mutiny  about  the  15th  of  May.  There 
were  many  proofs,  in  the  Punjaub  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  plotters  at  Meerut  began  a  little  too 
early  for  their  own  object ;  the  scheme  was  not 
quite  ripe  at  other  places,  else  the  English  might 
have  been  almost  entirely  annihilated  throughout 
the  northern  half  of  India. 

The  authorities  at  Lahore  knew  nothing  of  this 
plot  as  a  whole,  though  they  possibly  observed 
symptoms  of  restlessness  among  the  native  troops. 
When  the  crisis  arrived,  however,  they  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  their  posi- 
tion. On  the  10th  of  May,  the  outbreak  at  Meemt 
occurred  ;  on  the  11th  an  obscure  telegram  reached 
Lahore,  telUng  of  some  disaster ;  on  the  12th  the 
real  nature  of  the  affair  became  known.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  being  at  Bawul  Pindee,  the  other  autho- 
rities—Mr Montgomery,  Mr  M'Leod,  Mr  Roberts, 
Colonel  Maopherson,  Colonel  Lawrence  (another 
member  of  this  distinguished  family),  Miyor 
Ommaney,  and  Captain  Hutchinson— instantly 
formed  a  sort  of  council  of  war ;  at  which  they 
agreed  on  a  plan^  >vhich  wai  assented  to  by  Briga- 
dier Corbotti  commandant  of  the  station  at  Meean 
Mccr.  This  plan  was  to  oomlst  in  depriving  the 
native  troops  of  their  ammunition  and  percussion- 
caps,  and  placing  more  Europeans  within  the  fort 
A  native  officer  in  the  Stkh  police  corps,  however, 
revealed  to  the  authoritiei  the  outlines  of  a  con* 
spiracy  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and 
the  brigadier  then  resolved  on  the  complete  dis- 
arming of  the  native  regiments— a  bold  step  where 
he  had  so  few  Europeans  to  assist  him,  but  carried 
out  with  admirable  promptitude  and  success.  It 
iO  happened  that  a  ball  was  to  be  given  that 
night  (the  12th)  by  the  military  officers  at  Meean 
Mccr;  the  ball  was  given,  but  preparations  of  a 
kind  very  different  from  festive  were  at  the  same 
time  quietly  made,  wholly  unknown  to  the  sepoys. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  whde  of 
the  troops,  native  and  European,  were  ordered  on 
parade,  avowedly  to  hear  the  govemor-general't 
order  relating  to  the  affairs  at  fiarrackpore,  but 
really  that  the  Europeans  might  disarm  the.  nativca 
After  this  reading,  a  litUe  mancsuvring  was 
ordered,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  native  vegi* 
ments— the  16th,  26th,  and  49th  Bengal  inflmtry, 
and  the  8th  Bengal  cavalry— were  confimited  if 
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the  guns  and  by  five  companies  of  the  Queen's 
81st  At  a  given  signal,  the  sepoys  were  ordered 
to  pile  arms,  and  the  sowars  to  unbuckle  sabres  ; 
tiu^  hesitated ;  but  grape-shot  and  port-iires  were 
readly — ^they  knew  it,  and  they  yielded.  Thus 
were  disarmed  two  thousand  five  hundred  native 
troops^  by  only  six  hundred  British  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  fort  was  not  foigotten.  Major 
Spenoer,  who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  26th 
flationed  there,  had  the  men  drawn  up  on  parade 
oo  the  morning  of  that  same  day ;  three  companies 
of  the  8l8t  entered  the  fbrt  under  Captain  Smith ; 
and  these  three  hundred  British,  or  thereabouts, 
ikmiid  it  no  difficult  task  to  disarm  the  five  or  six 
hmidred  sepoys.  This  done,  the  81  st  and  the 
irtilleiy  were  quickly  placed  at  such  posts  as  they 
mi^t  most  usefhlly  strengthen— in  the  lines  of 
flie  8lBt,  on  the  artillery  parade-ground,  and  in 
ao  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonment, 
where  the  brigadier  and  his  stafT  slept  every  night. 
The  ladies  and  children  were  accommodated  in 
the  barracks  ;  while  the  regimental  officers  were 
ordered  to  sleep  in  certain  selected  houses  in  the 
lines  of  their  own  regiments-— regiments  disarmed 
bat  not  disbanded;  and  professedly  disarmed  only 
as  a  matter  of  temporary  expediency.  Thus  was 
Lah(n«  saved. 

Umritsir  is  the  next  station  to  which  atten- 
tion most  be  directed  relatively  to  the  Punjaub. 
It  was  an  important  place  to  hold  in  duo  subordi- 
natioD,  not  only  on  account  of  its  size  and  popula- 
tion, but  for  a  certain  religious  character  that  it 
possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sikhs.    Umritsir  or 
Anuitsir  has  had  a  career  of  less    than  three 
centmries.     In  1581,  Ram  Das,  the  fourth  Guru  or 
spiritual  pastor  of  the  Sikhs,  ordered  a  reservoir 
or  fountain  to  be  formed  at  a  particular  spot,  and 
named  it  Amrita  Saras^  or '  Fount  of  Immortality.' 
Thto  Amrita  Saras  or  Umritsir  at  once  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  around  it  gradually  grew 
«p  a  considerable  city.    One  of  the  Mohammedan 
sovereigns^  Ahmed  Shah,  uneasy  at  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Sikhs,  sought  to  terrify  and  suppress 
fhem  by  an  act  of  sacrilege  at  Umritsir ;  he  blew 
op  a  sacred  shrine,  filled  up  the  sacred  pool,  and 
caused   the  site  to  be  desecrated  by  slaughter- 
\oig  kine  upon   it     But  he  miscalculated.     It 
was  this  very  act  which  led  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Sikhs  over  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Pun- 
jaub; they  purified  and  refilled  the  pool,  rebuilt 
the  shrine,  and  vowed  unceasing  hostility  to  the 
Mussulmans.     At   present,   the  holy   place    at 
Umritsir  is  a  very  large  square  basin,  in  which 
Sikhs  bathe  as  other  Hindoos  would  do  in  the 
Gauges ;  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  small  island,  is  a 
richly  adorned  temple,  attended  by  five  hundred 
Akaiis  or  armed  priests.     Considered  as  a  city, 
Umritsir  is  large,  populous,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial.     The  most  striking  object  in  it  is  the 
Qovindgurhi  the   fortress  which   Runjeet  Singh 
constructed  in  1809,  professedly  to  protect  the 
pilgrims  at  the  sacrcKi  pool,  but  reaUy  to  increase 
Us  power  over  the  Sikhs  generally.    Its  great 


height  and  heavy  batteries,  rising  one  above 
another,  give  it  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  and 
it  has  been  still  further  strengthened  since  British 
occupation  began. 

Directly  the  unfavourable  news  from  Meerut 
was  received  at  Lahore,  or  rather  immediately 
after  the  disarming  at  the  last-named  place  had 
been  effected— a  company  of  H.M.  81st  foot, 
under  Lieutenant  Chichester,  was  sent  off  in 
cckas  to  Umritsir,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
Govindgurh.  It  was  known  that  this  fort  was 
regarded  almost  in  a  religious  light  in  the  Pun- 
jaub; and  that  if  the  Poorbeahs  or  rebellious 
sepoys  should  seize  it,  the  British  would  be  lowered 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Sikhs  generally.  In  the  fort^ 
and  in  the  cantonment  near  the  town,  were  two 
companies  of  artillery,  one  European  and  one 
native;  together  with  the  69th  B.  N.  I.,  and  a 
light  field-battery.  The  wing  of  the  Queen's  81st, 
despatched  from  Lahore  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  of  May,  reached  Umritsir  on  tho  following 
morning ;  and  a  company  of  foot-artillery,  under 
Lieutenant  Hildebrand,  intended  for  Phillour,  was 
detained  at  Umritsir  until  the  authorities  should 
feel  sure  of  their  position.  The  officers  of  the  59th 
had,  some  time  previously,  discussed  frankly  with 
their  men  the  subject  of  the  greased  cartridges, 
and  had  encouraged  them  to  hold  a  committee 
of  inquiry  among  themselves  ;  the  result  of  which 
was  a  distinct  avowal  of  their  disbelief  in  the 
rumours  on  that  unfortunate  subject.  It  is  only 
just  towards  the  regimental  officers  to  say  that  the 
highest  authorities  were  as  unable  as  themselves 
to  account  for  the  pertinacious  belief  of  the  sepoys 
in  the  grcased-cartridge  theory;  Sir  John  Law- 
rence spoke  of  it  as  a  '  mania,'  which  was  to  him 
inexplicable.  With  the  miscellaneous  forces  now  at 
hand,  the  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  disarm 
tho  native  regiment,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  course  of  events.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  an 
alarm  spread  that  tho  native  troops  at  Lahore 
had  mutinied,  and  were  advancing  on  Umritsir; 
the  ladies  and  children  were  at  once  sent  into 
the  fort,  and  a  small  force  was  sent  out  on  the 
Lahore  road,  to  check  the  expected  insurgents; 
but  tho  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  their  quarters.  Peace  was  secured  at 
Umritsir  by  the  exorcise  of  great  sagacity.  The 
Mohammedans  were  strong  in  the  city,  but  the 
Sikhs  were  stronger ;  and  Mr  Cooper,  the  deputy- 
commissioner,  succeeded  in  preventing  cither  reli- 
gious body  iVom  joining  the  other  against  the 
British— a  task  requiring  much  knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  action  among  the  natives  in  general. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
that  the  British  authorities  had  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  play  off  the  two  religions  against  each 
other. 

Ferozpore  was  not  so  happily  managed  as 
Lahore  and  Umritsir  in  this  exciting  and  perilous 
week ;  either  because  the  materials  were  less  suit- 
able to  work  upon,  or  because  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  oircumstauces. 
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Fcrozpore  is  not  actually  in  the  Punjaub;  it  is 
ono  of  the  towns  in  Sirhind,  or  the  Ois-Sutlej 
states — small  in  size  and  somewhat  mean  in 
appearance,  but  important  through  its  position 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Sutlcj,  and  the  large  fort 
it  comprises.  In  the  middle  of  May,  this  station 
contained  H.M.  61st  foot,  the  45th  and  67th 
Bengal  native  infantry,  the  10th  Bengal  native 
cavalry,  about  150  European  artillery,  and  one 
light-horse  field-battery,  with  six  flcld-guns— a 
largo  force,  not  required  for  Ferozpore  itself,  but 
to  control  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 
Ferozpore  had  been  the  frontier  British  station 
before  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  and  had 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  an  extensive  maga- 
zine of  military  stores.  When  Brigadier  Innes 
heard  on  the  12th  of  May  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut, 
he  ordered  all  the  native  troops  on  parade,  that 
he  and  his  officers  might,  if  possible,  judge  of  their 
loyalty  by  their  demeanour.  The  examination 
was  in  great  part,  though  not  wholly,  satisfactory. 
At  noon  on  the  13th  the  disastrous  news  IVom 
Delhi  arrived.  The  intrenched  magazine  within 
the  fort  was  at  that  time  guarded  by  a  company 
of  the  57th ;  and  the  brigadier,  rendered  some- 
what uneasy  on  this  matter,  planned  a  new  dis- 
position of  the  troops.  There  had  been  many 
'cartridge'  meetings  held  among  the  men,  and 
symptoms  appeared  that  a  revolt  was  intended. 
The  relative  positions  of  all  the  military  were 
as  follows:  In  the  middle  of  the  fort  was  the 
intrenched  magazine,  guarded  as  just  stated ; 
outside  the  fort,  on  the  west,  were  the  officeiV 
bungalows  and  the  official  buildings ;  still  further 
to  the  west  were  the  sepoy  lines  of  the  45th  and 
57th ;  northward  of  these  lines  were  the  artillery 
barracks ;  still  further  north  were  the  lines  of  the 
cavalry;  south  of  the  fort  were  the  barracks  of 
the  European  regiment ;  on  the  north  of  the  fort 
was  the  Sudder  Bazaar ;  while  eastward  of  it  was 
an  open  place  or  maidan.  The  brigadier  sought 
to  avert  danger  by  separating  the  two  native 
regiments ;  but  the  Queen's  61st,  by  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  cantonment,  were  too  far 
distant  to  render  the  proper  service  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  45th  were  to  be  removed  to  an 
open  spot  northeast  of  the  cantonment,  and  the 
57th  to  another  open  space  on  tlie  south,  two  miles 
distant;  the  native  cavalry  were  to  take  up  a 
position  near  their  own  lines;  the  61st  were  to 
encamp  near  the  south  wall  of  the  fort ;  while 
one  company,  with  artillery  and  guns,  was  to  be 
placed  within  the  fort.  After  a  parade  of  the 
whole  force,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  esich 
corps  was  ordered  to  the  camping-ground  allotted 
for  it.  The  57th  obeyed  at  once,  but  some  com- 
panies of  the  45th,  while  marching  through  the 
bazaar,  refused  to  go  any  further,  stopped,  loaded 
their  muskets,  and  prepared  for  resistance;  they 
ran  towards  the  fort,  clambered  over  a  dilapidated 
part  of  the  ramparts,  and  advanced  towards  the 
magazine,  where  scahng-ladders  were  thrown  over 
to  them  by  a  company  of  the  57th  who  had  been 


on  guard  inside.  This  clearly  shewed  complicity 
to  exist  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued. 
Captain  Lewis  and  Major  Redmond  had  only  a 
few  Europeans  with  them,  but  they  promptly 
attacked  the  mutineers,  drove  out  the  45th,  and 
made  prisoners  the  treacherous  guard  of  the  57thv 
All  was  now  right  in  the  fort  and  magazine,  but 
not  in  the  cantonment  About  two  hundred  men 
of  the  45th  commenced  a  system  of  bnming  and 
looting;  officers*  bungalows,  mess-houses,  hospitals, 
the  church— all  were  fired.  Many  isolated  acts  of 
heroism  were  performed  by  individual  Eoropeani^ 
but  no  corps  was  sent  against  the  ruffiana  Fortu- 
nately, a  powder-magazine  beyond  the  cavalry 
lines,  containing  the  enormous  quantity  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  it  might  have 
done  80,  for  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
defend  it.  All  this  time  the  Queen's  troops  chafed 
at  their  enforced  inaction ;  their  camping-gnmnd 
had  been  so  badly  chosen  that  they  dared  not  in 
a  body  attack  the  45th  lest  the  57th  should  in  the 
meantime  surprise  them  in  the  rear ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  ordered  to  do  what 
any  English  regiment  would  cheerfully  have  under- 
taken—Klivide  into  two  wings,  each  to  ccmfVont 
a  whole  regiment  of  sepoys.  During  the  nif^t 
and  the  following  morning  nearly  all  the  sepoys 
decamped,  some  with  arms  and  some  withoat 
Fcrozpore  was  saved  for  the  present ;  but  mutinous 
proceedings  were  encouraged  at  Jullundur,  Jdam, 
and  Sealkote,  by  the  escape  of  the  45th  and  57th ; 
and  the  brigadier  fell  into  disgrace  for  his  mis- 
management of  this  affair.  He  had  only  just 
arrived  to  take  command  of  that  station,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  was  on  this  account  less  able  to 
judge  correctly  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  foroes 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Jullundur,  which  gives  name  to  the  Jullundur 
Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  is 
another  of  this  group  of  stations.  It  is  situated 
on  the  high  road  from  Umballa  and  Umritsir 
to  Lahore ;  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
Afghan  dynasty  in  the  Punjaub.  Although  shorn 
of  much  of  its  former  greatness,  it  is  still  an  im- 
portant and  flourishing  town,  with  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Jullundur  received  the  news  (torn 
Meerut  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  immediately 
precautionary  measures  were  taken.  Brigadier^ 
general  Johnstone,  the  commandant^  being  absent 
at  the  time,  a  plan  was  at  once  formed  by  Colonel 
Hartley  of  H.M.  8th  foot,  and  Captain  Farrington, 
the  deputy-commissioner,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the 
other  officers.  The  station  at  that  time  contained 
H.M.  8th  foot,  the  6th  light  cavalry,  the  36tii 
and  61st  native  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  horse- 
artillery.  The  chief  officers  in  command  were 
Colonels  Longfield  and  Hartley,  Majors  Barton, 
Innes,  and  Olpherts,  and  Captain  Faddy.  Wh«D 
the  telegraph  of  the  12th  of  May  couflrmed  the 
Meerut  news  of  the  11th,  it  was  resolved  at  onoe 
to  control  the  native  troops  at  Jullundur,  and  to 
disarm  them  if  mutinous  symptoms  should  appear. 
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PaK  of  the  Qaeen*8  troops  were  marched  into  the 
artillerj  lines ;  the  guns  were  pointed  at  the  lines 
of  the  native  regiments  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
the  sepoys  and  sowars  somewhat  uneasy;  two  field- 
guns  were  kept  with  horses  ready  harnessed  for 
moYement;  careful  patrolling  was  maintained 
during  the  night;  and  the  ladies  and  childi*en 
were  safely  if  not  comfortably  placed  in  barracks 
and  rooms  guarded  by  their  own  countrymen. 
Captain  Farrington  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
eiTil  lines,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  town 
goierally  ;  and  most  fortunate  was  it  for  him,  and 
the  English  generally,  that  tlie  native  Rajah  of 
Jelinndar,  Rnndheer  Singh  Alloowalla,  remained 
friendly.  This  prince  had  been  deprived  of  part 
of  his  territory  at  the  period  of  the  annexation  of 
the  PuDJaub,  but  the  deprivation  had  not  rendered 
him  hostile  to  his  powerful  superiors ;  he  promptly 
aidsd  Farrington  with  guns  and  men,  instead  of 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers.  Jullundur, 
like  Lahore,  Umritsir,  and  Ferozpore,  was  saved 
lor  the  present. 

Fhillour,  the  fifth  station  in  this  remarkable 
groop,  was  in  one  sense  more  perilously  placed 
than    any  of  the    others,  owing   to   its   nearer 
proximity  to  the  mutineei's  of  Meerut  and  Delhi. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  on  the 
great  high  road  from  Umballa  and  Loodianah  to 
Umritsur  and  Lahore.    Phillour  is  of  no  account 
ai  a  town,  but  of  great  importance  as  a  military 
station  on  the  frontier  of  tho  Puujaub,  and  as  com- 
manding the   passage  of  the  grand  trunk-road 
across  the  Sutlej.    At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  it 
had  a  magaaune  containing  a  vast  supply  of  war- 
like material,  without  any  European  troops  what- 
trer.    The  adjoining  cantonment  contained  one 
native  regiment^  of  which  one  company  guarded 
the  fort  and  magazine.     The  military  authorities 
an  over  the  Punjaub  and  Sirliind  well  knew  that 
PhiUoar  contained  munitions  of  war  that  would 
be  most   perilous   in   the   hands  of  mutineei-s. 
lientenant  Uildebrand,  as  was  lately  stated,  was 
sent  from  Lahore  with  a  company  of  artillery  to 
PhiUoor;  but  he  stopped  on  the  way  to  aid  tlio 
operations  at  Umritsir.     When  tho  news  from 
Meemt  arrived.  Colonel  Butler  made  such  pre- 
cantionary  arrangements  as  ho  could  at  the  lines, 
while  Lieutenant  Griffith  looked  watchfully  after 
the  fort  and  arsenal.    Securing  tho  telegi*aph,  in 
order  that  the  sepoys  of  the  3d  native  infantry 
might  not  tamper  with  it,  they  communicated  with 
JuUimdur,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  small 
ibrce  was  about  to  be  despatched  from  that  place 
for  their  relief.     As  soon  as  the  authorities  at  the 
Uit-named  station  became  aware  of  the  insurgent 
proceedings,  they  determined,  besides  attending  to 
the  safety  of  their  own  station,  to  aid  Fhillour ;  they 
iSDt  a  telegraphic  officer  to  make  such  arrangements 
SI  would  keep  the  wire  in  working  order ;  they 
lent  a  message  to  Loodianah,  to  warn  the  deputy- 
commisrioner  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  acrofs 
tlie  Sutlej  ;  and  they  sent  a  small  but  compact 
teoe  to  Fhillour,    This  force  consisted  of  a  detach- 


ment of  tho  Queen's  8th  foot,  two  horse-artillery 
guns,  spare  men  and  horses  for  the  artillery,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  the  2d  Punjaub  cavalry. 
Knowing  that  this  welcome  force  was  on  the  road, 
Colonel  Butler  and  Lieutenant  Griffith  sought  to 
maintain  tranquillity  in  Phillour  during  the  night ; 
they  closed  the  fort-gate  at  sunset ;  they  placed  a 
loaded  light  field-piece  just  within  the  gate,  with 
port-fires  kept  burning;  and  the  little  band  of 
Europeans  remained  on  watch  all  night.  At  day- 
break their  succour  arrived;  the  force  from 
Jullundur,  commanded  by  Major  Baines  and 
Lieutenants  Sankey,  Dobbin,  and  Probyn,  marched 
the  twenty-four  miles  of  distance  without  a  single 
halt  The  guns  and  cavalry,  being  intended  only 
as  an  escort  on  the  road,  and  to  aid  in  recovering 
the  fort  in  the  event  of  its  having  been  captured  by 
the  sepoys  during  the  night,  retunied  to  Jullundur, 
together  with  fifty  of  the  infantry.  The  actual  rein- 
forcement, therefoi*e,  was  about  a  hundred  of  H.M. 
8th  foot,  and  a  few  gunners  to  work  the  fort-guns 
if  necessary.  The  little  garrison  opened  the  fort- 
gates  to  admit  this  reinforcement — ^much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  sepoys  in  the  cantonment ;  for, 
as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  a  plot  had  been 
formed  whereby  the  fort  was  to  be  quietly  taken 
possession  of  on  tho  15th  of  the  mouth,  and  used 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  sepoy  regiments  in  the 
Punjaub,  when  they  had  risen  in  mutiny,  and 
formed  a  system  of  tactics  in  reference  to  the  great 
focus  of  rebellion  at  Delhi. 

Thus  were  the  days  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of 
May  days  of  critical  importance  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Punjaub.  Evidence  almost  conclusive  was 
obtained  that  the  15th  was  intended  to  have  been 
a  day  of  grand  mutiny  among  the  Bengal  sepoys 
stationed  in  that  region :  the  regimental  officers 
knew  nothing  of  this ;  some  of  them  would  not 
believe  it,  even  at  the  time  of  the  disarming;  but 
the  current  of  belief  tended  in  that  direction  after- 
wards. There  is  very  little  doubt,  as  already  implied, 
that  the  Meerut  outbreak  occurred  before  the 
plans  were  ready  elsewhere;  that  event  seemed 
to  tho  British,  and  rightly  so,  a  dreadful  one ; 
but,  if  delayed  five  days,  it  would  probably  have 
been  followed  by  the  shedding  of  an  amount  of 
European  blood  frightful  to  contemplate. 

Having  noticed  the  prompt  measures  taken 
at  Lahore,  Umritsir,  Ferozpore,  Jullundur,  and 
Phillour,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  May ;  it  will 
bo  useful,  before  tracing  the  course  of  subsequent 
revolt  in  some  of  the  easteni  Punjaub  stations,  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  afl'airs  in  the  western  division, 
of  which  Peshawur  was  tho  chief  city. 

Peshawur  was  beyond  tho  limits  of  British 
India  until  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub. 
Situated  as  it  is  on  the  main  road  from  the  Indus 
at  Attock  to  the  Indian  Caucasus  range  at  the 
Khyber  Pass,  it  has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  an 
important  militar}'  position,  commanding  one  of  the 
gates  of  India.  The  Afghans  and  other  Moham- 
medan tribes  generally  made  their  irruptions  into 
India  by  this  route.    During  the  complexities  of 
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Indian  politics  and  warfare,  Feshawnr  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Afghans  to  those  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  then  to  the  British,  who  proceeded  to  make  it 
the  head-quarters  of  a  military  division.  Feshawur 
had  been  so  mthlessly  treated  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
after  his  capture  of  that  place  in  1818,  that  its 
fine  Moslem  buildings  were  mostly  destroyed,  its 
commerce  damaged,  and  its  population  dimin- 
ished. At  present,  its  inhabitants  are  believed  to 
be  about  sixty  thousand  in  number.  The  fort 
is  very  strong;  it  consists  of  lofty  walls,  round 
towers  at  the  angles,  semicircular  ravelins  in 
front,  faussebraies  of  substantial  towers  and 
walls,  a  wet  ditch,  and  one  only  gateway  guarded 
by  towers ;  within  the  enclosure  are  capacious 
magazines  and  storehouses. 

When  the  mutiny  began,  the  Feshawur  division 
contained  about  fourteen  thousand  troops  of  all 
arms.  A  peculiar  military  system  was  found 
necessary  in  this  division,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  semi-civilised  marauders  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  western  frontier  is  hilly 
throughout,  being  formed  of  the  Indian  Caucasus 
and  the  Suliman  Range,  and  being  pierced  by  only 
a  few  roads,  of  which  the  Khyber  Fass  and  the 
Bolan  Fass  are  the  most  famous.  These  passes 
and  reads  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  control 
of  hardy  mountaineers,  who  care  very  little  for 
any  regular  governments,  whether  Afghan,  Sikh, 
or  British,  and  who  require  constant  watching. 
Many  of  these  men  had  been  induced  to  accept 
British  pay  as  irregular  horsemen  ;  and  Colonel 
(formerly  Major)  Edwardes  acquired  great  distinc- 
tion for  his  admirable  management  of  these  rough 
materials.  The  fourteen  thousand  troops  in  the 
Feshawur  division  of  the  Funjaub  comprised  about 
three  thousand  European  infantry  and  artillery, 
eight  thousand  Bengal  native  infantry,  three  thou- 
sand Bengal  native  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a 
few  Funjaubees  and  hill-men.  These  were  stationed 
at  Feshawur,  Nowsherah,  Hoti  Murdan,  and  the 
frontier  forts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Major-general 
Reid  was  chief  military  authority  at  Feshawur. 
On  the  13th  of  May  he  received  telegraphic  news 
of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  of  the  disarming  at 
Lahore,  and  immediately  held  a  council  of  war, 
attended  by  himself,  Brigadiers  Cotton  and  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Colonels  Edwardes  and  Nicholson. 
Edwardes  was  chief-commissioner  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Feshawur  division,  besides  being 
a  militar}'  officer.  It  was  resolved  that,  as  senior 
military  officer  in  the  Funjaub,  General  Reid 
should  assume  chief  command,  and  that  his 
head-quarters  should  be  with  those  of  the  Fun- 
jaub civil  government,  at  Lahore  or  elsewhere; 
while  Cotton  should  command  in  the  Fesha- 
wur division.  The  council  also  agreed  that, 
besides  providing  as  far  as  was  possible  for  the 
safety  of  each  station  individually,  a  'movable 
column'  should  be  formed  at  Jelnm,  a  station 
on  the  great  road  about  midway  between  Lahore 
and  Feshawur— ready  to  move  on  any  point  in 
the  Funjaub  where  mutinous  symptoms   might 


appear.  This  force,  it  will  be  seen,*  was  made  up 
of  a  singular  variety  of  troops,  comprising  all  «nns 
of  the  service,  irregulars  as  wdl  as  regnlan^ 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives ;  but  the  Oodian  or 
*  Foorbeah '  element  was  almost  wholly  absent,  and 
by  this  absence  was  the  efficiency  of  the  eolomn 
really  estimated.  Various  arrangements  were  at 
the  same  time  made  for  so  distributing  the  Euro- 
pean troops  as  to  afford  them  the  best  control  over 
the  sepoy  r^ments.  At  Feshawur  itself,  the 
Company's  treasure  was  sent  into  the  fort  for 
safety,  and  the  Residency  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  miUtary  authorities. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  news  reached  Fediawor 
that  the  65th  Bengal  native  infaiiti7-«enooar- 
aged  probably  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  87th 
foot  from  Nowsherah  to  aid  in  ibrming  the 
movable  column — had  mutinied  at  Murdan  on 
the  preceding  day,  keeping  their  officers  under 
strict  surveillance,  but  not  molesting  them ;  and 
that  Colonel  Spottiswoode,  their  commander, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  existence  through  grief 
and  mortification  at  this  act.  The  crisis  being 
perilous,  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  disarm  the 
native  troops  at  Feshawur,  or  so  much  of  them 
as  excited  most  suspicion.  This  was  sucoessftiUy 
accomplished  on  the  morning  of  the  22d*-inuoh 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
regiments,  who,  here  as  elsewhere,  were  among 
the  last  to  admit  the  probability  of  insubordin- 
ation among  their  own  troops.  The  24th,  27tti, 
and  5lst  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infimtry,  and 
the  6th  of  light  cavalry,  were  on  this  occasion  de- 
prived of  their  arms ;  and  a  subadar-major  ai  the 
61st  was  hanged  in  presence  of  all  his  companions 
in  arms.  The  disarming  was  effected  by  a  clever 
distribution  of  the  reliable  forces ;  small  parties  of 
European  artillery  and  cavalry  being  confh>nted 
with  each  regiment,  in  such  way  as  to  prevent 
aid  being  furnished  by  one  to  another.  The  men 
were  disarmed,  but  not  allowed  to  desert,  on  pain 
of  instant  death  if  caught  making  the  attempt; 
and  they  were  kept  constantly  watched  by  a  small 
force  of  Europeans,  and  by  a  body  of  irregular 
troopers  who  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
Hindustanis.  This  done,  a  relieving  force  was  at 
once  sent  off  to  Murdan ;  a  step  which  would 
have  been  dangerous  while  sepoy  troops  still 
remained  so  strong  at  Feshawur.  The  small  force 
of  Europeans  and  irregulars  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  duty ;  it  arrived  at  Murdan,  attacked 
the  mutinous  66th,  killed  or  captured  two  hundred, 
and  drove  the  rest  away.  These  misguided  insur- 
gents ill  calculated  the  fate  in  store  for  them. 
Knowing  that  Mohammedan  hill-tribes  were  near 

*  This  column  wis  made  up  as  foUowi : 
1.  II.M.  87ih  foot,  from  Nowsherah. 
S.  H.M.  94Ui  foot,  from  Rawul  Pindea 

8.  One  troop  European  horse-artlUery,  from  Ptshamir. 
4.  One  light  fleld-hattery,  from  Jelum. 

A.  The  Guide  Corps,  from  Murdan. 

C.  The  16th  Irregular  cavalry,  from  Rawnl  Pindet. 

7.  The  1st  Punjauh  inftmtry,  from  Bunnoo. 

a  The  Kumaon  battalion,  from  Rawul  Ftndee, 

9.  A  wing  of  the  Sd  Fn]\)aub  cavalry,  from  Kohat. 
10.  A  half  company  of  Sappers,  frwn  Attoek. 
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at  bmnd,  and  that  those  trihes  had  often  been 
hostile  to  the  English,  they  counted  on  83rmpathy 
and  sappoit,  but  met  with  defeat  and  death.  The 
diiTalronB  Edwardee,  who  had  so  distingaished 
bimadf  in  the  Punjanb  war,  had  gained  a  powerfhl 
intnence  among  the  half-trained  mountaineers  on 
the  Afghan  border.  While  the  detachment  from 
Pcshawnr  was  pursuing  and  cutting  down  many 
of  the  mutineers,  the  hill-men  were  at  that  very 
time  coming  to  Edwardes  to  ask  for  military 
employment  These  hill-men  hated  the  Brahmins, 
tnd  had  something  like  contempt  for  traitors; 
when,  therefore,  Edwardes  sent  tliem  against  the 
imtthieers,  the  latter  soon  found  out  their  fatal 
enw.  *  The  petted  sepoy,'  says  one  who  was  in 
fte  Ponjanb  at  the  time,  *  whose  every  whim  had 
been  too  much  consulted  for  forty  years — ^who 
had  been  ready  to  murder  his  officer,  to  dishonour 
Ids  officer's  wife,  and  rip  in  pieces  his  officer's 
diOd,  sooner  than  bite  the  end  of  a  cartridge 
wfaieli  he  well  knew  had  noi  been  defiled — ^was 
DOW  made  to  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  water 
of  affliction :  to  submit  at  the  hazard  of  his 
wretched  life,  which  he  still  tenaciously  clung  to, 
to  ceremonies  the  least  of  which  was  more 
damning  to  his  caste  than  the  mastication  of  a 
million  of  fat  cartridges.'  Even  this  was  not  the 
end;  for  the  sepoys  were  brought  back  to  the 
British  cantonment,  in  fives  and  tens,  and  there 
instantly  put  to  death ;  no  quarter  was  given  to 
men  who  shewed  neither  justice  nor  mercy  to 
others.  There  were  other  forts  in  the  Peshawur 
Valley  similar  to  that  at  Murdnn,  places  held  by 
Datire  regiments,  in  which  little  or  no  reliance 
eoold  be  placed.  There  were  four  native  regiments 
iltogether  in  these  minor  forts;  and  it  became 
neeesaary  to  disarm  these  before  the  safety  of  the 
British  could  be  insured.  Peshawur  contained  its 
fon  Asiatic  proportion  Qf  desperate  scoundrels, 
who  would  have  begun  to  loot  at  any  symptom  of 
i  discomfiture  of  the  paramount  power. 
i  When  this  disarming  of  the  native  troops  at  the 
I  iorrounding  forts  had  been  effected,  the  authorities 
tt  Peshawur  continued  to  look  sharply  after  the 
nttiTe  troops  at  this  important  station.  The  dis- 
umed  6th  irregular  cavalry,  having  refused  to  go 
against  the  65th  at  Murdan,  were  at  once  and  suc- 
cessftilly  disbanded.  By  a  dexterous  manoeuvre, 
the  troopers  were  deprived  of  horses,  weapons, 
coats,  and  boots,  while  the  mouths  of  cannon  were 
gaping  at  them ;  they  were  then  sent  off  in  boats 
down  the  Indus,  with  a  hint  to  depart  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  military  stations.  The  author- 
ities in  the  Punjanb,  like  Neill  at  Benares  and 
Allahabad,  believed  that  mercy  to  the  sepoys 
would  be  cruelty  to  all  besides  at  such  a  time ;  they 
shot,  hanged,  or  blew  away  from  guns  with  terrible 
promptness^  all  who  were  found  to  be  concerned 
in  mutinous  proceedings.  On  one  occasion  a  letter 
was  intercepted,  revealing  the  fact  that  three 
natives  of  high  rank  (giving  names)  were  to  sit 
in  council  on  the  morrow  to  decide  what  to  do 
sgainst  the  British;  a  telegraphic  message  was 


sent  off  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  for  advice  how  to 
act ;  a  message  was  returned :  'Let  a  spy  attend 
and  report ; '  this  was  done,  and  a  plot  discovered ; 
another  question  brought  back  another  telegram : 
*  Hang  them  all  three ; '  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  hanging  was  completed.  The  importance 
of  retaining  artillery  in  European  hands  was 
strongly  felt  at  Peshawur ;  to  effect  this,  after  many 
guns  had  been  sent  away  to  strengthen  the  moving 
column,  a  hundred  and  sixty  European  volunteers 
from  the  infantry  were  quickly  trained  to  the 
work,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  horse-battery  of 
six  guns,  half  the  number  on  horseback,  and  the 
other  half  sitting  on  the  guns  and  wagons — all 
actively  put  in  training  day  after  day  to  learn 
their  new  duties.  Fearful  work  the  European 
gunners  had  sometimes  to  perform.  Forty  men  of 
the  65th  regiment  were  ^ blown  from  guns'  in 
three  days.  An  officer  present  on  the  occasion  says : 
'  Three  sides  of  a  square  were  formed,  ten  guns 
pointed  outwards,  the  sentence  of  the  court  read, 
a  prisoner  bound  to  each  gun,  the  signal  given, 
and  the  salvo  fired.  Such  a  scene  I  hope  never 
again  to  witness — human  trunks,  heads,  arms, 
logs  flying  about  in  all  directions.  All  met  their 
fate  with  firmness  but  two ;  so  to  save  time  they 
were  dropped  to  the  gi'ound,  and  their  brains 
blown  out  by  musketry.'  It  sounds  strangely  to 
English  ears  that  such  a  terrible  deatli  should 
occasionally  be  mentioned  as  a  concession  or 
matter  of  favour ;  yet  such  was  the  case.  Mr 
Montgomery,  judicial  commissioner  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  issued  an  address  to  one  of  the  native 
regiments,  two  sepoys  of  which  had  been  blown 
away  from  guns  for  mutinous  conduct  He 
exhorted  them  to  fidelity,  threatened  them  with 
the  consequences  of  insubordination,  and  added : 
'  You  have  just  seen  two  men  of  your  regiment 
blown  from  guns.  This  is  the  punishment  I  will 
inflict  on  all  traitors  and  mutineers ;  and  your 
consciences  will  tell  you  what  punishment  they 
may  expect  hereafter.  These  men  have  been 
blown  from  guns,  and  not  hanged,  because  they 
were  Brahmins,  and  because  I  mshed  to  sate  them 
from  the  poUution  of  the  hangman's  tottch;  and  thus 
prove  to  you  that  tho  British  government  docs 
not  wish  to  injure  your  caste  and  religion.'  The 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  mutinous  sepoys 
soon  dried  up  all  this  tenderness  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  would  prefer  to  be  put  to  death. 
We  have  seen  Neill  at  Cawnpore,  after  the  revela- 
tion of  the  horrors  in  the  slaughter-room,  com- 
pelling tho  Brahmin  rebels  to  pollute  themselves 
by  wiping  up  tho  gore  they  had  assisted  to  shed, 
as  a  means  of  striking  horror  into  the  hearts  of 
miscreant  Brahmins  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  severe  measures  for  preserving 
obedience,  other  precautions  were  taken  involving 
no  shedding  of  blood.  A  new  levy  of  Punjaubee 
troopers  was  obtained  by  Edwardes  ftx)m  the 
Moultan  region ;  the  disarmed  sepoys  were  removed 
from  their  lines,  and  made  to  encamp  in  a  spot 
where  they  could  be  constantly  watched ;  a  land- 
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transport  train  was  organised,  for  the  conveyance 
of  European  troops  from  place  to  place ;  the  fort 
was  strengthened,  provisioned,  and  guarded  against 
all  surprises ;  the  artillery  park  was  defended  by 
an  earthwork;  and  trusty  officers  were  sent  out 
in  various  directions  to  obtain  recruits  for  local 
irregular  corps — enlis^ng  men  rough  in  bearing 
and  unscrupulous  in  morals,  but  who  knew  when 
they  were  well  commanded,  and  who  had  no  kind 
of  affection  for  Hindustanis.  Thus  did  Cotton, 
Sdwardes,  Nicholson,  and  the  other  officers,  ener- 
getically carry  out  plans  that  kept  Pcshawur  at 
peace,  and  enabled  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  send  off 
troops  in  aid  of  the  force  besieging  Delhi.  Colonel 
Edwardes,  it  may  here  be  stated,  had  been  in 
Calcutta  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  had  there 
heard  that  Sikhs  in  some  of  the  Bengal  regiments 
were  taking  their  discharge,  as  if  foreseeing  some 
plot  then  in  preparation ;  this  confirmed  his  pre- 
dilection for  Punjaub  troops  over  *  Poorbeahs.*  The 
activity  in  raising  troops  in  the  remotest  north- 
west comer  of  India  appears  to  have  been  a 
double  benefit  to  the  British  ;  for  it  provided  a 
serviceable  body  of  hardy  troops,  and  it  gratified 
tlio  natives  of  the  Peshawur  Valley.  This  matter 
was  advei'ted  to  in  a  letter  written  by  Edwardes. 
'This  post  (Peshawur),  so  far  from  being  more 
arduous  in  future,  will  be  more  secure.  Events 
here  have  taken  a  wonderful  turn.  During  peace, 
Peshawur  was  an  incessant  anxiety;  now  it  is 
the  strongest  point  in  India.  We  have  struck 
two  great  blows — we  have  disarmed  our  own 
troops,  and  have  raised  levies  of  all  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  troops  (sepoys)  are  confounded ; 
they  calculated  on  being  backed  by  the  people. 
The  people  are  delighted,  and  a  better  feeling  has 
sprung^  up  between  them  and  us  in  this  enlistment 
than  has  ever  been  obtained  before.  I  have  also 
called  on  my  old  country,  the  Derajat,  and  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  see  how  the  call  is  answered. 
Two  thousand  horsemen,  formerly  in  my  army  at 
Moultan,  are  now  moving  on  different  points, 
according  to  order,  to  help  us  in  this  difficulty; 
and  every  post  brings  me  remonstrances  from  chiefs 
as  to  why  they  have  been  forgotten.  This  is  really 
gratifying.'  It  may  be  hero  stated  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  about  the  end  of  May,  suggested  to 
Viscount  Canning  by  telegraph  the  expediency  of 
allowing  Bengal  sepoys  to  retire  from  the  army 
and  receive  their  pay,  if  they  preferred  so  doing, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  mutinous 
proceedings — as  a  means  of  sifting  the  good  from 
the  bad;  but  Canning  thought  this  would  be 
dangerous  east  of  iho  Sutlej ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acted  on  anywhere. 

These  exertions  were  materially  aided  by  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  police  system  in  the 
Punjaub— one  of  the  benefits  which  the  Lawrences 
and  their  associates  introduced.  The  Punjaub 
police  was  of  three  kinds.  First  was  the  military 
pohce,  consisting  of  two  corps  of  irregular  infantry, 
seven  battalions  of  foot,  one  regiment  cavalry,  and 
twenty-seven  tix)ops   of  horse— amounting   alto- 


gether to  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  These 
men  were  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  were  ready 
at  all  times  to  encounter  the  marauding  tribes  from 
the  mountains.  Then  came  the  civil  police^  com- 
prising about  nine  thousand  men,  and  distributed 
over  nearly  three  hundred  thannahs  or  subordinate 
jurisdictions,  to  protect  thirty  thousand  villages 
and  small  places :  the  men  were  armed  with 
swords  and  carbines.  Lastly  were  the  eofutoMaty, 
thirteen  hundred  men  in  the  cities,  and  thirty 
thousand  in  the  rural  districts ;  these  were  a  sort 
of  watchmen,  dressed  in  a  plain  drab  uniform^ 
and  carrying  only  a  staff  and  a  spear.  This  lai]ge 
police  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  was 
not  only  efficient,  when  well  officered,  in  maintain- 
ing tranquillity,  but  furnished  excellent  recruits 
for  regiments  of  Sikh  and  Punjaubee  soldiers. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  issued  a  vigorous  proclama- 
tion, encouraging  the  native  troops  to  remain 
faithful,  and  threatening  them  with  dire  conse- 
quences if  they  revolted ;  but  from  the  first  be 
relied  very  little  on  such  appeals  to  the  Bengal 
troops.  Leaving  this  subject,  however,  and  direct- 
ing attention  to  those  events  only  which  bore 
with  any  weight  on  the  progress  of  the  mntiny, 
we  shall  now  rapidly  glance  at  Punjaub  affiiirs  in 
the  summer  months.  Many  struggles  took  place, 
too  shght  to  require  much  notice.  One  was 
the  disarming  of  a  native  regiment  at  Noorpore; 
Another,  on  June  13th,  was  the  execution  of 
twelve  men  at  Ferozpore,  belonging  to  the  45th 
N.  I.,  for  mutiny  after  being  disarmed. 

It  was  early  in  June  that  the  station  at  Jullun- 
dur  became  a  prey  to  insurgent  violence.  On  the 
3d  of  the  month,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  lines  of 
the  61st  native  infantry — a  bad  symptom  wh«^ 
ever  it  occurred  in  those  days.  On  the  following 
night  a  hospital  was  burned.  On  the  6th,  the  4th 
regiment  Sildi  infantry  marched  into  the  station, 
as  well  as  a  native  troop  of  horse-artillery ;  bn^ 
owing  to  some  uneasiness  displayed  by  the  Ciengal 
troops,  the  Sikh  regiment  was  removed  to  another 
station — as  if  the  brigadier  in  command  were 
desirous  not  to  offend  or  irritate  the  petted 
regiments  from  the  east  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  7th,  the  dose  of  a  quiet  Sunday — 
again  Sunday ! — a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  was  given, 
and  a  lurid  glare  was  seen  over  the  lines  of  the 
36th  native  infantry.  The  officers  rushed  to  their 
respective  places;  and  then  it  was  found  that 
the  6th  native  cavalry,  wavering  for  a  time, 
had  at  last  given  way  to  the  mutinous  impulse 
that  guided  the  36th  and  61st  infantry,  a^  that 
all  three  regiments  were  threatening  the  qf^oen. 
The  old  sad  story  might  again  be  told ;  the 
story  of  some  of  the  officers  beiog  shot  as  they 
spoke  and  appealed  to  the  fidelity  of  their  men ; 
of  others  being  shot  at  or  sabred  as  they  ran 
or  rode  across  the  parade-ground;  of  ladies  and 
children  being  af&ighted  at  the  artillery  barracks^ 
where  they  had  been  wont  to  sleep  for  greater 
security.  The  mutineers  had  evidently  expected 
the  native  artillery  to  join  them ;  but  fortunately 
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these  latter  were  so  dove-tailed  with  the  European 
artillerj,  and  wore  so  well  looked  after  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  8th  foot,  that  they  could  not  mutiny  if 
they  would.  All  the  Europeans  who  fled  to  the 
trtOlery  barracks  and  lines  were  safe ;  the  guns 
protected  them.  The  mutineers,  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  the  usual  mischief,  made  off.  About  one 
half  the  cavalry  regiment  mutinied,  but  as  all 
confidence  was  lost  in  them,  the  rest  were  deprived 
ef  horses  and  arms,  and  the  regiment  virtually 
ceased  to  exist  The  officers  were  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  and  mortification ;  some  of 
them  had  gone  to  rest  on  that  evening  in  perfect 
rdianoe  on  their  men.  One  of  the  cavalry  officers 
afterwards  said:  'Some  of  our  best  men  have 
proved  the  most  active  in  this  miserable  business. 
A  roogh  rider  in  my  troop,  who  had  been  riding 
my  charger  in  the  morning,  and  had  played  with 
my  little  child,  was  one  of  the  men  who  charged 
tiie  guns.'  This  officer,  like  many  othera,  had  no 
other  theory  to  offer  than  that  his  troopers 
mutinied  in  a  'panic,*  arising  from  the  sinister 
nmiours  that  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  lines 
and  bazaars  of  tlie  native  troops,  shaking  the 
fidelity  of  tliose  who  had  not  previously  taken 
part  in  any  conspiracy.  It  was  tlie  only  theory 
whidi  their  bitteracss  of  heart  allowed  them  to 
eontcmplate  with  any  calmness ;  for  few  military 
men  could  admit  without  deep  mortification  that 
they  had  been  ignorant  of,  and  deceived  by,  their 
own  soldiers  down  to  the  very  hist  moment. 

While  a  portion  of  the  6th  cavalry  remained, 
disarmed  and  unhorsed  but  not  actually  dis- 
banded, at  JuUundur,  the  two  regiments  and  a 
half  of  mutineers  mai*ched  off  towards  Phillour, 
as  if  bound  for  Delhi.  At  the  instant  the  mutiny 
began,  a  telegraphic  message  had  been  sent  from 
Jallnndur  to  Phillour,  to  break  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Sutlej,  and  thereby  prevent  the  rebels 
ftom  crossing  from  the  Punjaub  into  Sirhind. 

Unfortunately,  the  telegi-aphic  message  failed  to 
retch  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  sent.  The  3d 
regiment  Bengal  native  cavalry,  at  Phillour,  might, 
ai  the  commanding  officer  at  that  time  thought, 
have  been  maintained  in  discipline  if  the  JuUun- 
dor  mutineers  had  not  disturbed  them ;  but  when 
the  36th  and  6lst  native  infantry,  and  the  6tli 
cavalry  were  approaching,  all  control  was  found 
to  be  lost  The  telegraphic  wires  being  cut,  no 
Hews  could  reach  Phillour,  and  thus  the  insurgents 
(torn  JuUondur  made  their  appearance  wholly 
unexpected — by  the  Europeans,  if  not  by  the 
troopers.  The  ladies  and  families  were  at  once 
hastened  off  from  the  cantonment  to  the  fort, 
which  had  just  before  been  garrisoned  by  a  hundred 
men  of  U.M.  8th  foot  The  officers  then  went  on 
parade,  where  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
bring  the  3d  regiment  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  the 
men  promised  to  keep  their  hands  clear  of  murder, 
but  they  would  not  fight  against  the  approaching 
rebels  from  Jullundur.  The  officers  then  returned 
to  the  fort  powerless;  for  the  handful  of  Europeans 
there,  though  sufficient  to  defend  the  fort,  were 


nnable  to  encounter  four  mutinous  regiments  in 
the  cantonment  In  a  day  or  two,  all  the  ladies 
and  children  were  sent  off  safely  to  the  hills;  and 
the  cavalry  officers  were  left  without  immediate 
duties.  The  tactics  of  the  brigadier  at  Jullundur 
were  at  that  crisis  somewhat  severely  criticised. 
It  was  considered  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
such  arrangements  as  would  have  prevented  the 
mutineers  from  crossing  the  Sutlej.  He  followed 
them,  with  such  a  force  as  he  could  spare  or 
collect ;  but  while  he  was  planning  to  cut  off  the 
bridge  of  boats  that  spanned  the  Sutlej  between 
Phillour  and  Loodianah,  they  avoided  that  spot 
altogether;  they  crossed  the  river  six  miles 
further  up,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  towards 
Delhi — attacked  at  certain  places  by  Europeans 
and  by  Sikhs,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  fi*ustrate 
their  purpose. 

Although  belonging  to  a  region  east  of  the 
Punjaub,  it  may  be  well  here  to  notice  another 
of  the  June  mutinies  nearer  the  focus  of  dis- 
afiection.  One  of  the  raiments  that  took  its 
officei-s  by  surprise  in  mutinying  was  the  60th 
£.  N.  I. ;  of  which  the  head-quarters  had  been 
at  Umballa,  but  which  was  at  Bhotuck,  only 
three  marches  from  Delhi,  when  the  fidehty  of 
the  men  gave  way.  One  of  the  English  officers, 
expressing  his  utter  astonishment  at  this  result, 
said:  'All  gone!  The  men  that  we  so  trusted; 
my  own  men,  with  whom  I  have  shot,  played 
cricket,  jumped,  entered  into  all  their  sports,  and 
treated  so  kindly!'  He  thought  it  almost  cruel 
to  subject  that  regiment  to  such  temptation  as 
would  be  afforded  by  close  neighbourhood  with 
the  mutineers  at  Delhi.  But,  right  or  wrong,  the 
temptation  was  afforded,  and  i)roved  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  It  afterwards  became  known  that 
the  GOth  received  numerous  letters  and  messages 
from  within  Delhi,  entreating  them  to  join  the 
national  cause  against  the  Kaffir  Ferlnghees.  On 
the  nth  of  Juno,  tho  sepoys  suddenly  rose,  and 
fired  a  volley  at  a  tent  within  which  many  of  the 
officers  were  at  mess,  but  fortunately  vrithout  fatal 
results.  Many  of  the  officers  at  once  galloped 
off  to  the  camp  outside  Dellii,  feeling  they  might 
be  more  useful  there  than  with  a  mutinous 
regiment ;  while  others  stayed  a  while,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bringing  the  men  back  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  After  plundering  the  mess  of  the  silver- 
plate  and  the  wine,  and  securing  the  treasure- 
chest,  the  mutineers  made  off  for  Delhi.  Here, 
however,  a  warm  reception  was  in  store  for  them  ; 
their  officers  had  given  tUf  alarm;. and  H.M. 
9th  Lancers  cut  the  mutineers  np.tawibly  on  the 
road  leading  to  tho  Lahore  Gate.  Of  those  who 
entered  the  city,  most  fell  in  a  sortie  shortly 
afterwards.  At  the  i^ace  where  this  regiment  had 
been  stationed,  Umballa,  another  death-fiend — 
cholera — was  at  work.  *  We  have  had  that  terrible 
scourge  the  cholera.  It  has  been  raging  hero  with 
frightful  violence  for  two  months  (May  to  July) ; 
but,  thank  Qod,  has  now  left  us  without  harming 
the   Sahibs.      It    seemed   a   judgment   on    the 
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natives.  Thoj  were  reeling  about  and  falling 
dead  in  the  streets,  and  no  one  to  remove  them. 
It  is  the  only  time  we  have  looked  on  it  as  an 
ally;  though  it  has  carried  off  many  soldiers, 
two  native  officers,  and  six  policemen,  who  were 
guarding  prisoners;  all  fell  dead  at  the  same 
place;  as  one  dropped,  another  stepped  forward 
and  took  his  place ;  and  so  on  the  whole  lot.'  It 
was  one  of  the  grievous  results  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  that  English  officers,  in  very  bitterness  of 
hearty  often  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  calam- 
ities which  fell  on  the  natives,  even  townsmen 
unconnected  with  the  soldiery. 

Jelum,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  brief  but 
very  fierce  contest  in  July,  is  a  considerable  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  great  line  of  road  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur;  and  plans  have  for  some 
time  been  under  consideration  for  the  establish- 
ment of  river-steamers  thence  down  through 
Moultan  to  Kurachee.  Like  many  other  places 
on  the  great  high  road,  it  was  a  station  for  troops ; 
and  like  many  other  stations,  it  was  thrown  into 
uneasiness  by  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys. 
The  14th  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  were  stationed  at  Jelum^ 
having  excited  suspicions  towards  the  end  of  June, 
it  was  resolved  to  disarm  them ;  but  as  no  force 
was  at  hand  to  effect  this,  three  companies  of 
H.M.  24th  foot,  under  Colonel  Bllice,  with  a  few 
horse-artillery,  were  ordered  down  from  Rawul 
Pindee.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  English  troops 
arrived,  and  found  the  native  regiment  drawn 
up  on  paradC;,  Whether  exasperated  at  the 
frustration  of  a  proposed  plan  of  mutiny,  or 
encouraged  by  their  strength  being  thrice  that  of 
the  English,  is  not  well  known;  but  the  14th 
attacked  the  English  with  musketry  directly  they 
approached.  This  of  course  brought  on  an 
immediate  battle.  The  sepoys  had  fortified  their 
huts,  looplioled  their  walls,  and  secured  a  defen- 
sive position  in  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
English  officers  of  the  native  regiment,  deserted 
and  fired  at  by  their  men,  hastened  to  join  the 
24th ;  and  a  very  severe  exchange  of  musketry 
soon  took  place.  The  sepoys  fought  so  boldly, 
and  disputed  every  inch  so  resolutely,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  bring  the  three  guns 
into  requisition  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
covered  positions.  At  last  they  were  expelled, 
and  escaped  into  the  country ;  where  the  British, 
having  no  cavalry,  were  unable  to  follow  them. 
It  was  an  afiair  altogether  out  of  the  usual 
order  in  India  at  that  time:  instead  of  being 
a  massacre  or  a  chasing  of  treacherously  be- 
trayed individuals,  it  was  a  fight  in  which  the 
native  troops  met  the  British  with  more  than 
their  usual  resolution.  The  loss  in  this  brief 
conffict  was  severe.  Colonel  Ellice  was  terribly 
wounded  in  the  chest  and  the  thigh ;  Captain 
Spring  was  killed ;  Lieutenants  Streathfield  and 
Chichester  were  wounded,  one  in  both  legs,  and 
the  other  in  the  arm ;  two  sergeants  and  twenty- 


three  men  were  killed ;  four  oorponda  and  forty- 
three  men  wounded.  Thus,  out  of  this  small 
force,  seventy-six  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  government  authorities  at  Jelum  immediately 
offered  a  reward  of  thirty  rupees  a  head  for  every 
(hgitive  sepoy  captured.  This  led  to  the  oapture 
of  about  seventy  in  the  next  two  days,  and  to  a 
fearful  scene  of  shooting  and  blowing  away  from 
guns. 

On  the  same  day,  July  7th,  when  three  com- 
panies of  H.M.  24th  were  thus  engaged  at  Jdom, 
the  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment  were 
engaged  at  Rawul  Pindee  in  disanning  the  IVSth 
native  infantry  and  two  companies  of  the  14th. 
The  sepoys  hesitated  for  a  time,  but  seeing  a  small 
force  of  horse-artiUery  confronted  to  them,  yidded ; 
some  fled,  but  the  rest  gave  up  their  arms.  Two 
hundred  of  their  muskets  were  found  to  be  loaded, 
a  significant  indication  of  some  murderous  intent 

The  mutiny  at  Sealkote,  less  fatal  than  that  at 
Jelum  in  reference  to  the  conflict  of  troops  in  lair 
fight,  was  more  adventurous,  more  marked  by 
'  hair-breadth  'scapes'  among  the  officers  and  their 
families.  Sealkote  is  a  town  of  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Ravee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
first-named  river,  and  about  sixty  miles  distant 
from  Lahore.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  there 
was  a  rifle-practice  depdt  at  this  place.  The  sepogrs 
stationed  at  Sealkote  had  often  been  in  conversa- 
tion with  their  European  officers  concerning  the 
cartridge-question,  and  had  expressed  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  explanations  o£fered.  During  the 
active  operations  for  forming  movable  columns 
in  the  Punjaub,  either  to  protect  the  various 
stations  or  to  form  a  Delhi  siege-army,  all  the 
European  troops  at  Sealkote  were  taken  away,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  native  regiments ;  leaving  at 
that  place  only  the  46th  Bengal  native  infantry, 
and  a  wing  of  the  0th  native  cavalry,  in  canton- 
ment, while  within  the  fort  were  alxrat  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  of  the  new  Sikh  levies.  The  brigadier 
commandant  was  rendered  very  uneasy  by  this 
removal  of  his  best  troops ;  some  of  his  officers 
had  already  recommended  the  disarming  of  the 
sepoys  before  the  last  of  the  Queen's  troops  were 
gone;  but  he  was  scrupulous  of  shewing  any 
distrust  of  the  native  army;  he  felt  and  acted 
in  this  matter  more  like  a  Bengal  officer  than 
a  Punjaub  officei^— relying  on  the  honour  and 
fidelity  of  the  'Poorbeah'  troops.  His  anxieties 
greatly  increased  when  he  heard  that  the  14th 
native  infantry,  after  revolting  at  Jelum,  were 
approaching  Sealkote.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
had  been  cut  up  by  a  few  companies  of  the 
Queen's  24th ;  but  still  the  remainder  might  very 
easily  tempt  his  own  sepoys  and  troopers.  Never- 
theless, to  the  last  day,  almost  to  the  last  hour, 
many  of  the  regimentol  office^rs  fhlly  trusted  the 
men ;  and  even  their  ladies  slept  near  the  lines^ 
for  safety. 

The  troops  appear  to  have  laid  a  plan  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  for  a  mutiny  on  the 
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followiog  morning.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  9th^ 
loands  of  musketry  and  cries  of  distress  were 
heard,  rousing  all  the  Europeans  fh)m  their  slum- 
bers. An  officer  on  night-picket  duty  near  the 
cavalry  lines  observed  a  few  troopers  going  towards 
the  infkntry  lines.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
tliat  these  troopers  went  to  the  sepoys,  told  them 
Hhe  letters'  had  come,  and  urged  them  to  revolt  at 
once— implying  complicity  with  mutineers  else- 
where ;  hut  the  officer  oould  not  know  this  at  the 
time:  he  simply  thought  the  movement  suspicious, 
tnd  endeavoured  to  keep  his  own  sepoy  guards 
from  contact  with  the  troopers.  In  this,  however, 
he  fidled ;  the  sepoys  soon  left  him,  and  went  over 
to  the  troopers.  He  hurried  to  his  bungalow,  told 
bis  wife  to  hasten  in  a  buggy  to  the  fort,  and  then 
went  himself  towards  the  lines  of  his  regiment. 
This  was  a  type  of  what  occurred  generally.  The 
officers  sought  to  send  their  wives  and  families 
from  their  various  bungalows  into  the  fort,  and 
then  hastened  to  their  duties.  These  duties  brought 
them  into  the  presence  of  murderous  troops  at  the 
regimental  lines ;  troops  who  fired  on  the  very 
officers  that  to  the  last  had  trusted  them.  Espe- 
cially was  the  mortification  great  among  the 
Europeans  connected  with  the  46th ;  for  when 
they  begged  their  sepoys  to  fire  upon  the  mutinous 
troopers,  the  sepoys  fired  at  them  instead.  A 
c^tain,  two  surgeons,  a  clergyman,  and  his  wife 
and  child,  were  killed  almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  outbreak  ;  while  Brigadier  Brind  and  other 
officers  were  wounded. 

There  were  no  wanderings  over  burning  roads 
and  through  thick  jungles  to  record  in  this  case ; 
bat  a  few  isolated  adventures  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  Two  or  three  roads  fh>m  the  lines  and 
bungalows  to  the  fort  became  speedily  marked  by 
fleong  Europeans — officers,  ladies,  and  children — in 
vehicles,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot — all  trying  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  all  attacked  or  pursued  by  the 
treacherous  villains.  Dr  Graham,  the  superintend- 
ing surgeon,  on  the  alarm  being  raised,  drove 
quickly  with  his  daughter  towards  the  fort;  a 
trooper  rode  up  and  shot  him  dead ;  his  bereaved 
daughter  seized  the  reins,  and,  with  the  corpse  of 
her  parent  on  her  lap,  drove  into  the  nearest  com- 
pound, screaming  for  help.  A  young  lieutenant 
of  the  9th  cavalry,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
flee,  had  to  dash  past  several  troopers,  who  fired 
many  shots,  one  only  of  which  hit  him.  He 
galloped  thirty  miles  to  Wuzeerabad,  wounded  as 
he  was;  and,  all  his  property  being  left  behind 
him  only  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  he  had,  to  use 
his  own  words,  to  look  forward  to  begin  the  world 
again,  'with  a  sword,  and  a  jacket  cut  up  the  back.' 
Three  officers  galloped  forty  miles  to  Gujeranwalla, 
swimming  or  wading  the  rivers  that  crossed  their 
patlu  One  of  the  captains  of  the  4Gth,  who  was 
personally  much  liked  by  the  sepoys  of  his  own 
company,  was  startled  by  receiving  from  them  an 
offer  of  a  thousand  rupees  per  month  if  he  would 
become  a  rebel  like  them,  and  still  remain  their 
captain!    What  answer  he  gave  to  this  strange 


offisr  may  easily  be  conceived ;  but  his  company 
remained  kind  to  him,  for  they  saw  him  safely 
escorted  to  the  fort  In  one  of  the  bungalows 
fourteen  persons,  of  whom  only  three  were  men, 
sought  refuge  fh>m  the  murderous  sepoys  and 
troopers.  The  women  and  children  all  congregated 
in  a  small  lumber-room ;  the  three  gentlemen 
remained  in  the  drawing-room,  pistols  in  hand. 
Then  ensued  a  brisk  scene  of  firing  and  counter- 
firing;  during  which,  however,  only  one  life 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  love  of  plunder  in 
this  case  overpowered  the  love  of  murder ;  for  the 
insurgents,  compelling  the  gentlemen  to  retreat  to 
their  poor  companions  in  the  lumber-room,  and 
there  besieging  them  for  a  time,  turned  their 
attention  to  loot  or  plunder.  After  ten  hours 
sojourn  of  fourteen  persons  in  a  small  room  in  a 
sultry  July  day,  the  Europeans,  finding  that  the 
mutineers  were  wandering  in  other  directions, 
contrived  to  make  a  safe  and  hasty  run  to  the  fort, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile.  Some  of  the 
Europeans  at  the  station,  as  we  have  said,  were 
killed  ;  some  escaped  by  a  brisk  gallop ;  while  the 
rest  were  shut  up  for  a  fortnight  in  the  fort,  in 
great  discomfort,  until  the  mutineers  went  away. 
There  being  no  European  soldiers  at  Sealkote,  the 
sepoys  and  sowars  acted  as  they  pleased ;  they 
pillaged  the  bungalows,  exploded  the  magazine, 
let  loose  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  then  started 
off,  like  other  mutineers,  in  the  direction  of  Delhi. 
One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  at  Sealkote 
bore  relation  to  a  nunnery,  a  convent  of  nuns 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesus  Marie  of  Lyon, 
a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  analogous  to  that 
at  Sirdhana  near  Mcerut,  already  brought  under 
notice  (p.  57).  The  superior  at  Lyon,  many  weeks 
afterwards,  received  a  letter  fh)m  one  of  the 
sisters,*  giving  an  affecting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  quiet  religieuses  were  hunted  about  by 
the  mutineei"8. 


•  'Very  Dear  and  Good  Mother— On  the. 8th  of  the  pretent 
month  the  natire  aoldiers  heard  they  were  to  he  diMrmed  the 
following  day.  They  became  fUrious,  and  secretly  planned  a 
revolt  They  carried  their  plans  into  execution  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning.  We  wore  immediatelT  apprised  of  it, 
and  I  liastencd  to  awake  our  poor  children,  and  all  of  us,  half-clad. 
prayed  for  shelter  at  a  Hindoo  habitation.  Some  yehldes  had 
been  prepared  for  us  to  escape,  when  the  servants  desired  us  to 
conceal  ourselves,  a«  the  sepoys  were  coming  into  the  garden.  We 
returned  to  our  hiding-place;  the  soldiers  arrived;  they  took  away 
our  carriages,  and  a  shot  was  fired  into  the  house  where  we  were 
concealed.  The  ball  passed  close  to  where  our  chaplain  was 
sitting,  and  slightly  wounded  a  child  in  the  leg.  At  the  same 
moment  three  soldiers,  well  armed,  presented  themselves  at  the 
door.  The  good  fkther,  holding  the  holy  sacrament,  which  he 
never  quitted,  advanced  to  meet  them.  Several  of  us  accom- 
panied him.  **  We  have  orders  to  kUi  you,"  saU  the  sepoys ;  **  but 
we  will  spare  you  if  you  give  us  money.  Go  out,  all,  that  we  may 
see  there  are  no  men  concealed  here."  Having  searched  and  found 
nothing,  one  of  the  soldiers  raised  his  sabre  over  the  chaplain,  and 
cried  out :  **  You  shall  die."  **  Mercy,  in  the  name  of  God  I  "  ex- 
dahned  I.  *'  I  will  open  every  press  to  shew  you  that  there  it  no 
money  concealed .  here."  He  foUowed  me,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  money,  the  soldiers  went  away  We 
then  broke  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  our  garden,  and  fled  into  the 
Jungle.  We  had  scarcely  escaped  when  thirty  more  sepoys  entered 
the  house ;  but  the  Almighty  preserved  ua  flrom  this  danger.  Wt 
were  crossing  the  country,  when  a  faithful  servant  brought  us  to 
a  house  where  several  EuropMns  had  taken  reftige.  We  breathed 
fireely  there  for  a  moment,  but  the  government  treasure  was  depo- 
sited there,  and  the  house  was  soon  attacked  by  the  mutlnow 
sepoys.  We  believed  that  our  last  hour  was  at  hand ;  but  the 
savages  were  too  much  occupied  with  pillage  to  notice  us,  and  the 
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When  the  Sealkote  mtttineei*s  had  taken  their 
departure  towards  Delhi,  a  force  was  organised 
at  Jelum  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pursue  them. 
This  force,  under  Colonel  Brown,  comprised  three 
companies  of  H.M.  21th  foot,  two  hundred  Sikhs, 
a  hundred  irregular  horse,  and  three  horse-artil- 
lery guns.  The  energetic  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
in  command  of  a  flying  column  destined  for 
Delhi,  comprising  the  52d  light  infantry,  the  6th 
Puujaub  cavalry,  and  other  troops,  made  arrange- 
ments at  the  same  time  for  intercepting  the 
mutineers.  It  thus  happened  that  on  the  12th  of 
July,  the  insurgent  46th  and  9th  regiments  when 
they  reached  the  Ravee  from  Sealkote,  found 
themselves  hemmed  in;  and  after  an  exciting 
contest  on  an  island  in  the  river,  they  were  almost 
entirely  cut  up. 

About  the  close  of  July,  the  disarmed  26th 
native  infantry  mutinied  at  Lahore,  killed  Major 
Spencer  and  two  native  officers,  and  fled  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ravee ;  but  the  police,  the  new 
levies,  and  the  villagers  pursued  them  so  closely 
and  harassed  them  so  continuously,  that  hardly 
a  man  remained  alive.  In  August,  something  of 
the  same  kind  occurred  at  other  places  in  the 
Punjaub;  native  Bengal  regiments  still  were 
there,  disarmed  but  not  disbanded ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  men  felt  chafed 
and  discontented  with  such  a  state  of  things.  If 
faithful,  they  felt  the  degradation  of  being  dis- 
armed ;  if  hollow  in  their  professed  fidelity,  they 
felt  the  irksomeness  of  being  closely  watched 
in  cantonment.  At  Ferozpore,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  a  portion  of  the  10th  native  cavalry,  that 
bad  before  been  disarmed,  mutinied,  and  endea- 
voured to  capture  the  guns  of  Captain  Wood- 
cock's battery;  they  rushed  at  the  guns  while 
the  artillerymen  were  at  dinner,  and  killed  the 
veterinary  surgeon  and  one  or  two  other  persons ; 
but  a  corps  of  Bombay  Fusiliers,  in  the  station 
at  that  time,  repulsed  and  dispersed  them.  At 
Peshawur,  where  it  was  found  frequently  neces- 
sary to  search  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  disarmed 
sepoys,  for  concealed  weapons,  the  61st  native 
infantry  resisted  this  search  on  the  2Sth  of  the 
month ;  they  beat  their  officers  with  cudgels,  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  arms  of  a  Sikh  corps 
while  those  men  were  at  dinner.  They  were 
foiled,  and  fled  towards  the  hills  ;  but  a  disastrous 
flight  was  it  for  them ;  more  than  a  hundred  were 
shot  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  lines,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  more  were  cut  down  during 
an  immediate  pursuit,  nearly  four  hundred  were 
brought  in  prisoners,  to  be  quickly  tried  and  shot, 
and  some  of  the  rest  were  made  slaves  by  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  who  would  by 
ao  means   'fraternise'    with    them.      Thus   the 

EorofMU  Mcaped.  At  thb  moment  a  Catholic  soldier  offered  to 
f  «id^  to  the  fort,  whero  we  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  We  do 
MOft  mw  bow  long  we  shall  remain  in  the  fort.  The  Engtish 
9Mn  have  treated  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attenUon, 
•ad^ve  supplied  us  with  provisions  both  for  ourselves  and  our 
f^rZt  *^.  11?**'  ^f  ■***"  *>**•  ^y  n>»k»  Ottf  way  to  Bombay ; 
tatttet  wfll  depend  on  the  orders  wt  ncti\e  ftrom  the  govem- 


regiment  was  in  effect  annihilated.  There  were 
then  three  disarmed  native  regiments  left  in 
Peshawur,  which  were  kept  so  encamped  that 
loaded  guns  in  trusty  handis  might  always  point 
towards  them. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Punjaub  need  not 
be  traced  further  in  any  connected  form.  From 
first  to  last  the  plan  adopted  was  pretty  uniform 
in  character.  When  the  troubles  began,  there 
were  about  twenty  regiments  of  the  Bengal  native 
army  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  these  regiments  were 
at  once  and  everywhere  distrusted  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  chief  officei-s.  If  hope  and  con- 
fidence were  felt,  it  was  rather  by  the  regimental 
officers,  to  whom  disloyalty  in  their  respective 
corps  was  naturally  mortifying  and  humiliating. 
All  the  sepoys  were  disarmed  and  the  sowars  dis- 
mounted, as  soon  as  suspicious  symptoms  appeared ; 
some  regiments  remained  at  the  stations,  disarmed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  ; 
some  mutinied,  before  or  after  disarming ;  but 
very  few  indeed  lived  to  reach  the  scene  of  rebel 
supremacy  at  Delhi ;  for  they  were  cut  up  by  the 
Europeans,  Sikhs,  Punjaubees,  or  hill-men  which 
the  Punjaub  afibrded.  Gladly  as  every  one,  whether 
civilian  or  military,  acknowledged  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  there  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  certain  advantages  available  to  him  which 
were  utterly  denied  to  Mr  Colvin,  the  responsible 
chief  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  in  which  the 
mutiny  raged  more  fiercely  than  anywhere  else. 
When  the  troubles  began,  the  Punjaub  was  better 
furnished  with  regiments  of  the  Queen's  army 
than  any  other  part  of  India ;  while  the  native 
Sikhs,  Punjaubee  Mohammedans,  and  hill-men, 
were  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  sepoys  of 
Hindostan  proper.  The  consequences  of  this  state 
of  things  were  two :  the  native  troops  were  more 
easily  disarmed ;  and  those  who  mutinied  were 
more  in  danger  of  annihilation  before  they  could 
get  east  of  the  Sutlej.  In  the  Northwest  Provinces 
the  circumstances  were  far  more  disastrous ;  the 
British  troops  were  relatively  fewer;  and  the 
people  were  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  sepoys^ 
in  so  far  as  concerned  national  and  religious 
sympathies.  In  the  Meerut  military  division, 
when  the  mutiny  had  fairly  commenced,  besides 
those  at  Meerut  station,  there  was  only  one 
European  regiment  (at  Agra),  against  ten  native 
regiments,  irrespective  of  those  which  mutinied 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  In  the  Cawnpore  military 
division,  comprising  the  great  stations  of  Lucknow, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  the  whole  of  Oude^  there 
was  scarcely  more  than  one  complete  European 
regiment,  against  thirty  native  Bengal  and  Oude 
regiments,  regular  and  irregular.  In  the  Dina- 
poor  military  division,  comprising  Benares,  Patna, 
Ghazeepore,  and  other  large  cities,  together  with 
much  government  wealth  in  the  form  of  treasure 
and  opium,  there  was  in  like  manner  only  one 
British  regiment,  against  sixteen  native  corps. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  this  additional 
difficulty  ;  that  no  such  materials  were  at  hand  as 
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in  the  PuDJaab,  for  raising  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot  among  tribes  who  would  sympathise  but  little 
with  the  mutineers. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  was  at  first  in  some  doubt 
what  course  to  follow  in  relation  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  Calcutta  authorities,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  thought  it  proper  to 
curtail  that  liberty  in  Bengal  and  the  Northwest 
Provinces.  Sir  John,  unwilling  on  the  one  hand 
to  place  the  Europeans  in  the  Punjaub  in  the 
tormenting  condition  of  seclusion  from  all  sources 
of  news,  and  unwilling  on  the  other  to  leave  the 
news -readers  at  the  mercy  of  inaccurate  or 
unscrupulous  news-writers  at  such  a  critical  time, 
adopted  a  medium  course.  He  caused  the  Lahore 
CkrmUde  to  be  made  the  medium  of  conveying 
official  news  of  all  that  was  occurring  in  India, 
80  far  as  rapid  outlines  were  concerned.  The 
government  secretary  at  that   place   sent  every 


day  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  an  epitome 
of  the  most  important  public  news.  This  epitome 
was  printed  on  small  quarter-sheets  of  paper,  and 
despatched  by  each  day's  post  to  all  the  stations 
in  the  Punjaub.  The  effect  was— that  false 
rumours  and  sinister  reports  were  much  less 
prevalent  in  the  Punjaub  than  in  Bengal ;  men 
were  not  thrown  into  mystery  by  a  suppression 
of  journalism ;  but  were  candidly  told  how  events 
proceeded,  so  far  as  information  had  reached  that 
remote  part  of  India.  The  high  character  of  the 
chief-commissioner  was  universally  held  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  news  given  in  the  epitome, 
whether  little  or  much  in  quantity,  would  be 
honestly  rendered;  the  scheme  would  have  been 
a  failure  under  a  chief  who  did  not  command 
respect  and  win  confidence.  As  the  summer 
advanced,  and  daks  and  wires  were  interrupted, 
the  news  obtainable  became  very  scanty.    The 


Camel  ond  Rider. 


EDglish  in  the  Punjaub  were  placed  in  a  most 
tantalising  position.  Aware  that  matters  were 
going  wrong  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  at  Lncknow  and 
Gawnpore,  they  did  not  know  how  wrong ;  for 
communication  was  well-nigh  cut  off.  As  the 
cities  just  named  lie  between  the  Punjaub  and 
Calcutta,  all  direct  communication  with  the  seat  of 
government  was  still  more  completely  cut  off.  The 
results  of  this  were  singularly  trying.  *  Gradually/ 
Bays  an  oflScer  writing  from  the  Punjaub,  *  papers 
and  letters  reached  us  from  Calcutta  vid  Bombay. 
It  is  not  the  least  striking  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete revolution  that  has  occurred  in  India,  that 
the  news  from  the  Gangetic  valley — say  from 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpore — was  known  in  London 
sooner  than  at  Lahore.  TVe  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  our  daily  letters  and  newspapers  from 
every  part  of  the  empire  with  the  same  unfailing 
regularity  as  in  England.  Suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  separated  from  Calcutta  for  two  months 
of  time.  Painftilly  must  a  letter  travel  (Vx)m  the 
eastern  capital  to  the  western  port — from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay ;  painfully  must  it  toil  up  the  unsettled 


provinces  of  the  western  coast ;  slowly  must  it 
jog  along  on  mule- back  across  the  sands  of  Sinde ; 
many  queer  twists  and  unwonted  turns  must  thait 
letter  take,  many  enemies  must  it  baffle  and  elnde^ 
before,  much  bestamped,  much  stained  with  travel 
— for  Indian  letter-bags  are  not  water-proof— it  is 

delivered  to  its  owner  at  Lahore Slowly, 

very  slowly,  the  real  truth  dragged  its  way  up  the 
countiy.  It  is  only  this  very  29th  of  September 
that  this  writer  in  the  Punjaub  has  read  anything 
like  a  connected  account  of  the  fearftd  tragedy 
at  Cawnpore,  which,  once  read  or  heard,  no 
Englishman  can  ever  forget* 

Attention  must  now  for  a  brief  space  be  directed 
to  the  country  of  Sinde  or  Scinde ;  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  narrating  the  progress  of  mutiny 
there,  as  to  shew  how  it  happened  that  there  were 
few  materials  out  of  which  mutiny  could  arise. 

Sinde  is  the  region  which  bounds  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Indus,  also  called  Sinde.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  origin  as 
Sindhi  or  Hindi,  connected  with  the  great  Hindoo 
race.      When  the  Indus  has  passed  out  of  tiie 
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PuDJanb  at  its  lower  apex,  it  enters  Sinde,  through 
which  it  flows  to  the  ocean,  which  bounds  Sinde  on 
the  south ;  east  is  Rtgpootana,  and  west  Bcloochis- 
tan.  The  area  of  Sinde  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
England  without  Wales.  The  coast  is  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  being,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
little  other  than  a  series  of  mud-banks  deposited 
by  the  Indus,  or  low  sand-hills  blown  in  from  the 
sea-beach.  So  low  is  most  of  the  shore,  that  a 
wide  expanse  of  country  is  overflowed  at  each 
high  tide ;  it  is  a  dreary  swamp,  scarcely  observ- 
able ftom  shipboard  three  or  four  miles  out  at 
sea.  The  mouths  of  the  Indus  are  numerous, 
but  so  shallow  that  only  one  of  them  admits  ships 
of  any  considerable  burden  ;  and  even  that  one 
is  subject  to  so  many  fluctuations  in  depth  and  in 
weather,  that  sea-going  vessels  scarcely  enter  it 
at  all.  Kurachee,  the  only  port  in  Sinde,  is  a 
considerable  distance  west  of  all  these  mouths; 
and  the  mercantile  world  looks  forward  witli 
much  solicitude  to  the  time  when  a  railway  will 
be  formed  from  this  port  to  Hydrabad,  a  city 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  This 
delta,  in  natural  features,  resembles  that  of  the 
Nile  rather  than  that  of  the  Ganges,  being  nearly 
destitute  of  timber.  On  each  side  of  the  Indus, 
for  a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  twelve  miles, 
is  a  flat  alluvial  tract,  in  most  places  extremely 
fertile.  Many  parts  of  Sinde  are  little  better  than 
desert ;  such  as  the  Pdt,  between  Shikarpore  and 
the  Bolan  Pass,  and  the  Thur,  nearer  to  Uie  river. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of  Sinde 
is  fertile  except  where  the  Indus  irrigates  it ;  for 
there  is  little  either  of  rain  or  dew,  and  the 
climate  is  intensely  hot.  Camels  are  largely  reared 
in  Sinde ;  and  the  Sindians  have  abundant  reason 
to  value  this  animal.  It  is  to  him  a  beast  of 
burden ;  its  milk  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet ; 
its  hair  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth ;  and  it  renders 
him  service  in  many  other  ways. 

The  Sindians  are  an  interesting  race,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  political  relations.  They 
are  a  mixture  of  Jdts  and  Beloochees,  among 
whom  the  distinction  between  Hindoo  and  Mus- 
sulman has  a  good  deal  broken  down.  The 
Beloochees  are  daring,  warlike  Mohammedans; 
the  J&ts  are  Hindoos  less  rigorous  in  matters  of 
fiuth  and  caste  than  those  of  Hindostan ;  while 
the  J&ts  who  have  become  Mohammedans  are  a 
peaceful  agricultural  race,  somewhat  despised  by 
both  the  others.  Tlie  Sindians  collectively  arc  a 
dark,  handsome,  well-limbed  race ;  and  it  was  a  fa- 
▼ourite  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  they  were 
the  original  of  the  gipsies.  The  languages  spoken 
■re  a  mixture  of  Hindi,  Beloochee,  and  Persian. 

The  chain  of  events  which  brought  Sinde  under 
British  rule  may  be  traced  in  a  few  sentences. 
About  thirteen  centuries  ago  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  it  without 
making  a  permanent  settlement  The  califis 
at  a  later  date  conquered  Sinde ;  from  them  it 
irm  taken  by  the  Afghans  of  Ohixnee;  and  in 


the  time  of  Baber  it  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  Candahar.  It  was  then,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  a  dependency  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
For  a  few  years  Nadir  Shah  held  it ;  next  the 
Moguls  retook  it ;  and  in  1756  Sinde  fell  under  the 
rule  of  the  Cabool  khans,  which  was  maintained 
nearly  to  the  time  when  the  British  seized  the 
sovereign  power.  Although  subject  to  Cabool, 
Sinde  was  really  governed  by  eight  or  ten  native 
princes,  called  Ameers,  who  had  among  them 
three  distinct  territories  marked  by  the  cities  of 
Hydrabad,  Khyrpore,  and  Meerpoor.  Under 
these  ameers  the  government  was  a  sort  of 
military  despotism,  each  ameer  having  a  power 
of  life  and  death ;  but  in  warlike  affiurs  they 
were  dependent  on  feudal  chieftains^  each  of 
whom  held  an  estate  on  condition  of  supplying 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  The  BritiiBh  had 
various  trading  treaties  with  the  ameers;  one 
of  which,  in  1832,  opened  the  roads  and  rivers 
of  Sinde  to  the  commerce  of  the  Company.  When, 
in  1838,  the  eyes  of  the  governor-general  were 
directed  anxiously  towards  Afghanistan,  Sinde 
became  involved  in  diplomatic  conferences,  in 
which  the  British,  the  Afghans,  the  Sindians, 
and  Runjeet  Singh  were  all  concerned.  These 
conferences  led  to  quarrels,  to  treaties,  to  accusa- 
tions of  breach  of  i^th,  which  we  need  not  trace : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  James  Napier, 
with  powers  of  the  pen  and  of  the  sword  intrusted 
to  him,  settled  the  Bindo  difficulty  once  for  all, 
in  1848,  by  fighting  battles  which  led  to  the 
annexation  of  that  country  to  the  Company's 
dominions.  The  former  government  was  entirely 
put  an  end  to;  and  the  ameers  were  pensioned 
off  with  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Some 
of  these  Ameers,  like  other  princes  of  India,  after- 
wards came  to  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
better  terms  from  Queen  Victoria  than  had  been 
obtainable  from  the  Company  Bahadoor. 

When  Sinde  became  a  British  province,  it  was 
separated  into  three  coUectorates  or  districts — 
Shikarpore,  Hydrabad,  and  Kurachee ;  a  new 
system  of  revenue  administration  was  introduced ; 
annual  foirs  were  established  at  Kurachee  and 
Sukur;  and  peaceful  commerce  was  eveiywhere 
so  successfully  established,  that  the  country  im- 
proved rapidly,  greatly  to  the  content  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  had  formerly  been  ground 
down  by  the  ameers'  government.  For  military 
purposes,  Sinde  was  made  a  division,  under  the 
Bombay  presidency. 

Sinde,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny, 
contained  about  seven  thousand  troops  of  all 
arms,  native  and  European.  The  militaiy  arrange- 
ments had  brought  much  distinction  to  Colonel 
(afterwards  Brigadier-general)  John  Jacob,  whose 
*  Sinde  Irregular  Horse'  formed  a  corps  much 
talked  of  in  India.  It  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  men,  in  two  regiments  of  eight  hundred 
each,  carefully  drilled,  and  armed  and  equipped 
in  the  European  manner,  yet  having  only  five 
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Saropean  officers ;  the  gquadron  and  troop  comman- 
dors  were  native  officers.  The  brigadier  aniformly 
contended  that  it  was  the  best  cavalry  corps  in 
India ;  and  that  the  efficiency  of  snch  a  regiment  did 
iu4  depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  European 
officersy  aa  on  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled 
their  duties,  and  the  kind  of  discipline  which 
they  maintained  among  the  men.  On  these  points 
he  was  frequently  at  issue  with  the  Bengal  officers; 
kit  he  never  faUed  to  point  out  the  superiority 
of  the  system  in  the  Bombay  army,  where  men 
were  enlisted  irrespective  of  caste,  and  where 
there  were  better  means  of  rewarding  individual 
merit*  Nationally  speaking,  they  were  not 
Sindians  at  all ;  being  drawn  from  other  parts 
of  India^  in  the  ratio  of  three-fourths  Moham- 
medans to  one-fourth  Hindoos. 

When  the  mutiny  began  in  the  regions  further 
east»  ten  or  twelve  permanent  outposts  on  the 
Binde  frontier  were  held  by  detachments  of  the 
Sinde  Irregular  Horse,  of  forty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  each,  wholly  commanded  by  native 
officers.     These  men,  and  the  head-quarters  at 
Jaoobabad   (a   camp   named   after   the   gallant 
brigadier),  remained  faithful,  though  sometimes 
tempted  by  sepoys  and  troopers  of  the  Bengal 
army.    A  curious  correspondence  took  place  later 
in  the  year,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, between  Brigadier  Jacob  and  Major  Pelly 
on  the  one  side,  and  Colonel  Sykes  on  the  other. 
The  colonel  had  heard  that  Jacob  ridiculed  the 
greased  cartridge  afiair,  as  a  matter  that  would 
never  be  allowed  to  trouble  his  corps;  and  he 
sought  to  shew  that  it  was  no  subject  for  laughter : 
*  Brigadier  John  Jacob  knows  full  well  that  if 
he  were   to   order    his    Mohammedan    soldiers 
(though    they    may   venerate   him)    to    bite    a 
cartridge   greased  with   pigs*  fat,   or   his   liigh- 
casta  troopers  to  bite  a  cartridge  greased  with 
oowi^  fat,  both  the  one   and   the   other  would 
promptly  refhse  obedience,  and  in  case  he  endea- 
voured to  enforce  it,  they  would  shoot  him  down.' 
Jacob  and  Felly  at  once  disputed  this ;  they  both 
asserted  that  the   Mohammedans   and    Hindoos 
in  the  Sinde  Horse  would  never  be  mutinous  on 
inch  a  point,  unless  other  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
existed,  and  unless  they  believed  it  was  purposely 
done  to  insult  their  fiiuth.     'If  it  were  really 
necessary,*  said  the  brigadier,  'in  the  performance 

*  Th«  Mtadi«r^  ooiiildenc«  In  his  men  was  conditional  on 
fbilr  laplloit  obtdimoa;  and  he  waa  wont  to  aflirm  that  hia 
'Imgulan*  wara  aa  *  regular'  in  conduct  and  diwipUne  aa 
the  <hwtn*i  Llf»<faarda  themselres.  He  would  allow  no  religious 
leni^ea  to  Interfere  with  their  militarx  effldency.  On  one  occa- 
lioA,  terlBf  the  Motkurrum  or  Mohammedan  religious  festiTal  in 
lIMt  there  waa  great  nproar  and  noise  among  ten  thousand 
Msisylmani  asismMed  in  and  near  hia  camp  of  JaeolMtbad  to  cele- 
brate their  religious  festival.  He  issued  a  general  order  :  *  The 
owmnanding  offleer  haa  nothing  to  do  with  religious  ceremonies. 
AH  Bail  maj  worslilp  Ood  as  they  please*  and  may  act  and 
brieve  aa  they  diooee^  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  no  men  have  a 
right  to  annoy  tiieir  neighbours,  or  to  neglect  their  duty,  on 
ffetanee  ef  serving  Ood.  The  oflieers  and  men  of  the  Sinde 
Bene  have  the  name  of,  and  are  supposed  to  be,  excellent 

wWaii,  aad  not  mad  fSikeera He  therefore  now  informs  the 

Slada  Irregular  Horse,  that  in  fVitnra  no  noisy  processions,  nor  any 
disorderly  display  whaterer,  under  pretence  of  religion  or  aay- 
thhif  elae,  shaU  erer  be  allowed  ha,  or  in  neighbourhood  of;  any 
eiBf  of  tbt  Blade  bregnlar  Hone/ 


of  our  ordinary  mihtary  duty,  to  use  swine's 
fat  or  cows*  fkt,  or  anything  else  whatever,  not 
a  word  or  a  thought  would  pass  about  the  matter 
among  any  members  of  the  Horse,  and  the  nature 
of  the  substances  made  use  of  would  not  be  thought 
of  or  discussed  at  all,  except  with  reference  to  the 
fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied.'  The  controversialists  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  each  other ;  they  continued  to  hold 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  on  a  question  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  early  stages  of  the 
mutiny-— thereby  adding  to  the  perplexities  of 
those  wishing  to  solve  the  important  problem: 
*  What  was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny  ?' 

Owing  partly  to  the  great  distance  from  the 
disturbed  provinces  of  Uiudostan,  partly  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  well-disposed  Bombay  army,  and 
partly  to  the  activity  and  good  oiganisation  of 
Jacob*s  Irr^ular  Horse,  Sinde  was  afifected  with 
few  insurgent  proceedings  during  the  year.  At 
one  time  a  body  of  fanatical  Mohammedans  would 
unfurl  the  gi*een  flag,  and  call  upon  each  other  to 
fight  for  the  Prophet.  At  another  time,  gangs  of 
robbers  and  hill-men,  of  which  India  has  in  all 
ages  had  an  abundant  supply,  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  troubled  state  of  public  feeling  to  rush 
forth  on  marauding  expeditions,  caring  much  for 
plunder  and  little  for  faith  of  any  kind.  At  another, 
alarms  would  be  given  which  induced  European 
ladies  and  families  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts  or 
other  defensive  positions  at  Kurachee,  Hydrabad, 
Shikarpore,  Jacobabad,  <Src.,  where  English  officers 
were  stationed.  At  another,  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  army  would  try  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  other  troops  in  Sinde.  But  of  these  varied 
incidents,  few  were  so  serious  in  results  as  to  need 
record  here.  One,  interesting  in  many  particulars, 
arose  out  of  the  following  circumstance :  When 
some  of  the  Sinde  forces  were  sent  to  Persia,  the 
6th  Bengal  irregular  cavalry  arrived  to  supply 
their  place.  These  troopers,  when  the  mutiny  waa 
at  least  four  months  old,  endeavoured  to  form  a 
plan  with  some  Beloochee  Mohammedans  for  the 
murder  of  the  British  officers  at  the  camp  of 
Jacobabad.  A  particular  hour  on  the  2lst  of 
August  was  named  for  this  outrage,  in  which 
various  bands  of  Beloochoes  were  invited  to  assist. 
The  plot  was  revealed  to  Captain  Merewether, 
who  immediately  confided  in  the  two  senior  native 
officers  of  the  Sinde  Irregular  Horse.  Orders  were 
issued  that  the  day^s  proceedings  should  be  as 
usual,  but  that  the  men  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  Many  of  the  border  chiefs  afterwards 
sent  notice  to  Merewether  of  what  had  been 
planned,  announcing  their  own  disapproval  of  the 
conspiracy.  At  a  given  hour,  the  leading  con> 
spirator  was  seized,  and  correspondence  found 
upon  him  tending  to  shew  that  the  Bengal  regi- 
ment having  failed  in  other  attempts  to  seduce 
the  Sinde  troops  fh>m  their  allegiance,  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  the  European  officers  as  the  chief 
obstacles  to  their  scheme.  The  authorities  at 
Jacobabad  wished  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  take  this 
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Bengal  regiment  off  their  hands ;  but  the  experi- 
enced chief  in  the  Puujaub  would  not  have  the  dan- 
gerous present ;  he  thought  it  less  likely  to  mutiny 
where  it  was  than  in  a  region  nearer  to  Delhi. 

The  troops  in  the  province  of  Sinde  about  the 
middle  of  August  were  nearly  as  follows :  At 
Knrachee— the  14th  and  21st  Bombay  native 
infantry ;  the  2d  European  infantry  ;  the  dep6t  of 
the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers ;  and  the  3d  troop  of 
horse-artillery.  At  Hydrabad— the  13th  Bombay 
native  infantry  ;  and  a  company  of  the  4th  batta- 
lion of  artillery.  At  Jacobabad — the  2d  Sinde  irre- 
gular horse  ;  and  the  6th  Bengal  irregular  cavalry. 
At  Sliikarpore  and  Sukur,  the  16th  Bombay  native 


infantry  ;  and  a  company  of  the  4th  battalion  of 
artillery.  The  whole  comprised  about  five  thousand 
native  troops,  and  twelve  hundred  Europeans. 

At  a  later  period,  when  thanks  were  awarded 
by  parliament  to  those  who  had  rendered  good 
service  in  India,  the  name  of  Mr  Frere,  commis- 
sioner for  Sinde,  %vas  mentioned,  as  one  who  '  has 
reconciled  the  people  of  that  province  to  Britisli 
rule,  and  by  his  prudence  and  wisdom  con- 
firmed the  conquest  which  had  been  achieved  by 
the  gallant  Napier.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to 
furnish  aid  wherever  it  was  needed,  at  the  same 
time  constantly  maintaining  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  province.' 


'$OttB. 


This  will  be'a  sniiablo  place  in  which  to  introdnoe  two 
tabular  statements  concerning  the  military  condition  of 
India  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny.  All  the  occnr- 
rences  narrated  hitherto  are  those  in  which  the  anthorities 
at  Calcutta  were  compelled  to  encounter  difficulties  without 
any  reinforcements  from  England,  the  time  elapsed  having 
been  too  short  for  the  arrival  of  such  reinforcements. 

Military  Divisions  of  India. — At  the  period  of  the 
outbreak,  and  for  some  time  afterwords,  India  was  marked 
out  for  military  purposes  into  divisions,  each  under 
the  command  of  a  general,  brigadier,  or  other  officer, 
responsible  for  all  the  troops,  European  and  native,  within 
his  division.  The  names  and  localities  of  these  divisions 
are  here  given ;  on  the  authority  of  a  military  map  of 
India,  engraved  at  the  Topographical  Depdt  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Elphinstone  of  the  Boyal  Engineci^s, 
and  published  by  the  War  Department  Each  division 
was  r^arded  as  belonging  to,  or  under  the  control  o^  one 
of  the  three  presidencies.  We  shall  therefore  group  them 
under  the  names  of  the  three  presidential  cities,  and  shidl 
append  a  few  words  to  denote  locality : 

VMOXa  CALCUTTA  aovnHuiKT. 
Limiti. 

(Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  cast 

"l    and  northeast  of  Bengal. 

jFrom  the  Nepanl  frontier,  southwest 

(    towards  Naffpoor. 

J  Including  Cade,  the  Lower  I>oab,  and 

\    part  of  Bandelennd. 

JOn  both  sides  of  the  Nerbndda  rircr, 

(    south  of  Bnndeleund. 

jScindla*s   Dominions,   bordering   on 

\    Rajpootana. 

jBohilcund,  fh>m  the  Himalaya  down 

(    to  Agra  and  the  Janina. 

IThe  Cis-Sutlej  and  Hill  states,  north- 

5    west  of  Delhi. 
Eastern  part  of  Pnnjaub,  from  Cash- 
mere down  to  Sinde. 
(Western   part  of  Pnnjaub,   on   the 
(    Afghan  frontier. 


Preaidtnqf  JArhAoiDf  .    . 
l>ifMf»oor  Division,   .    . 
OBwnpon  Division,    .    . 
Savgor  Division,  .    •    . 
ffwolior  Division,  .    .    . 
IfMna  Division, .    .    . 
iSSrA^ui  Division,   .    .    . 
Lahore  Division,  .    .    . 
fitthawur  Division,    .    • 


Abidls  Diviiion,      .    .    . 
Sqfpoottma  Ileld-foree, 

BMW*  DIviatoii,     .    . 
SsMthtrm  Division,      .    , 


lfm^fO$r  Satatldiiry  Foree, 
JTirlADlTidaa,     .    .    . 
ebirfrvlXviDioB,  .    .    . 


VHOn  BOMBAY  OOVBIMMSHT. 

On  the  Belooehee  firontter,  both  sides 

of  the  Lower  Indus. 
East  of  Sinde,  and  west  of  Scindia*8 

Gwallor  dominioos. 
From  Cutch  nearly  to  Bombay,  inclnd- 

ing  Gv^erat 
(Around    Bombay,    and    the    South 
"i    Mahratta  eoantry  near  it. 
jSonthemmost  part  of  the  Bombay 
1    Pretidency. 

rama  lunBAa  goyebxiobxt. 

The  reotntly  acquired  Nagpoor  terri- 
tory, near  Nixam's  states. 

Northern  part  of  Madras  Preaideoey, 
on  sea-eoast. 

Madras  city,  and  the  •oast^t'gion 
north  and  south  of  IL 
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N»nic.  Umlti. 

fNorthwest  of  Madras  dty, 
i    Bombay. 
JifysweDiTbion,.    .    .       iS«rI?gHpatam,  jind  ttw  eonntry  onee 


Ceded  Districts, 


Southern  Division, 


belonging  to  Tippoo  Saib. 
j  Southernmost   part    of   the 
peninsula,  towards  C^loo. 


It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  these  military  diriaiona 
are  not  necessarily  identical  in  area  or  boundaries  witli 
the  political  provinces  or  collectorates,  the  two  kinds  ef 
territorial  limits  being  oased  on  different  considenrtioDBL 

Armies  of  IndiOy  at  the  Commencement  of  the  MtUiny^^ 
During  the  progress  of  the  militaiy  operations^  it  was 
frequently  wished  in  England  that  matenals  were  afforded 
for  shewing  the  exact  number  of  troops  in  India  when  the 
troubles  began.  The  Company,  to  respond  to  this  wish, 
caused  an  elaborate  return  to  be  prepared,  from  which  a 
few  entries  are  here  selected.  The  names  and  limits  of  the 
militaiy  divisions  correspond  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  to 
those  in  the  above  list. 


MlUtaiy  DivUloiu. 
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Preflidcncy, 

Dinapoor, 

Cawnpore, 

Oade, 

Knugor, 

Mecrut,    . 

Sirhind, 

Lahore,  . 

Peshawur, 

Pegu,      . 


EuropMiia.        Nattref; 


1,214 

1,597 

277 

99S 

827 

8.096 

4,790 

4,018 

4,618 

1,763 


13,976 
15.068 
5,728 
11.819 
10,627 
18.357 
11,019 
15.939 
15,916 


ToCtf. 

15.190 

16.660 

6.002 
12.312 
10.951 
21.458 
15.839 
19.957 
20,539 

2.458 


22,698         118,663         141,861 

The  Europeans  in  this  Ibt  include  aU  grades  of  offioen  as 
well  as  rank  and  file ;  and  among  the  officers  are  indnded 
those  connected  with  the  native  regiments.  The  natives, 
in  like  manner,  include  all  grades,  tcom  subadais  down  to 
sepoys  and  sowars.  The  Punjaub^  it  will  he  seen,  idone 
contained  40,000  troops.  The  troops  were  itationed  at 
160  cantonments,  garrisons,  or  other  places.  Am  shewing 
gradations  of  rank,  the  Europeans  comprised  2271  commis- 
sioned officers,  1602  non-oonunissioned  officers^  and  18,815 
rank  and  file ;  the  natives  comprised  2325  coinmiaioiied 
officers,  5821  non-commissioned  officers,  and  11(^517  fiak 
and  file.  The  stations  which  contained  the  laiigeal  nnmben 
were  the  following : 

Peshawur,   .  .       .    9500 

Lahore,   .  .       .        8300 

Meerut,       .  .       .    5000 

Lucknow,  •       •        5000 

Jutlundnr,  .  .       •    4000 

Dinapoor,  .        .         4000 

Umbalta,      .  .        .    8800 

Cawnpore,  .       .        8700 
Delhi,  ....    8600 

Barraekpore,  .       •        8500 


Mkote,     .       , 

.    Slot 

Benartfl,  • 
BawttlPindet^ 

8288 

.    8208 

Bareilly. .       . 

8000 

Moultan,      . 

.    8008 

Ssugor,    .       . 

2808 

Agra,    . 

.    2700 

Mowsherah,     . 

2808 

Jelnm, 

•    2400 

AlUhalpfl^) 

aoo 
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ThoB  20  principal  stations  ihns  averaged  3800  troops  each, 
or  near]  J  80,000  altogether. 


MADIAS  ABMT.  MAT  10,  1857. 


imuafy  IMvldMU. 
Onitre,       . 
Ilyiore,  . 

MaUbar,     .       .       . 
Nort)Mm»       . 
SoBthcrn,   . 
Ceded  Dbtrictis     . 
South  Uahratta, 
Nafpoor, 
NtsamX     . 
Peaang  and  JIaliicca, 
Pegu,  .       .       ,       . 


],&S0 

1,088 
604 
315 
720 
135 
16 
869 

1,323 
49 

3,880 


VtHrfU 
6,480 
4,501 
2,013 
6.160 
5.718 
3.519 
875 
8.505 
5,037 
3.118 
10,154 


Total. 
8,010 
5,6!'2 
8,117 
6,884 
6.444 
3,6  4 
891 
8.874 
6,349 
3,163 
18,034 


10,194  49,737  59,981 

fhis  lift  was  more  fully  made  out  than  that  for  the  Bengal 
rmj ;  since  it  gave  the  numbers  separately  of  tbe  dragoons, 
ight  cavalry,  horse-artillery,  foot-artillery,  sappers  and 
Diners,  European  infantry,  native  infantry,  and  veterans. 
1m  ratio  of  Europeans  to  native  troops  was  rather  higher 
a  the  Madnia  army  (about  20  per  cent)  than  in  that  of 
toigal  (19  per  cent)  More  fully  made  out  in  some  parti- 
nlars,  it  was  less  instructive  in  others ;  the  Biadras  list 
minted  out  the  location  of  all  tbe  detachments  of  each 
c^iiiient,  whereas  the  Bengal  list  gave  tbe  actual  numbers 
A  each  station,  without  mentioning  the  particular  regi- 
nenta  of  which  they  were  composed.  Hence  the  materials 
or  eooparison  are  not  such  as  they  might  have  been  had 
hb  lista  been  prepared  on  one  uniform  plan.  There  were 
kbooi  86  stations  for  these  troops,  but  the  places  which 
htj  occupied  in  small  detachments  raised  the  total  to  a 
mek  higher  number.  Although  Pegu  is  considered  to 
nakng  to  the  Bengal  presidency,  it  was  mostly  served  by 
Uadnm  troops.    Besides  the  forces  above  enumerated,  there 


were  nearly  2000  Madras  troops  out  of  India  altogether,  on 
service  in  Persia  and  China. 

BOXBAT  ABMT,  MAY  10,  1857. 
MOlttry  Dlridoiu. 

Bombay  Garrison,  . 
Southern,   • 
Poonab, .  * 

Northern,  . 
Asfleerghur  Fortress, 
Sinde, 
Bajpootana,    . 


695 

383 

1.838 

1,154 

1,087 
50 


IfMirct. 

TolaL 

8.834 

4.069 

5,108 

6,891 

6.817 

8,655 

6.453 

7,606 

446 

448 

6,073 

7,159 

8,812 

8,863 

5,109         81,601         86,710 

The  Bombay  army  was  so  dislocated  at  that  period,  by  the 
departure  of  nearly  14,000  troops  to  Persia  and  Aden,  that 
the  value  of  this  table  for  purposes  of  comparison  becomes 
much  lessened.  Nevertheless,  it  affords  means  of  knowing 
how  many  troops  were  actually  in  India  at  the  time  when 
their  services  were  moet  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
about  5000  of  the  troops  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
belonged  to  the  Bengal  and  Madras  anuies.  The  different 
kinds  of  troops  were  classified  as  in  the  Madras  army. 
The  r^;ular  military  stations  where  troops  took  up  their 
head-quarters,  were  about  20  in  number ;  but  the  small 
stations  where  mere  detachments  were  placed  nearij 
trebled  this  number.  The  Europeans  were  to  the  native 
troops  only  as  16  to  100. 

As  a  summary,  then,  we  find  that  India  contained,  on 
the  day  when  the  mutinies  began,  troops  to  the  number 
of  238,002  in  the  ser>'ice  of  the  Company,  of  whom 
38,001  were  Europeans,  and  200,001  nativea— 19  Euro- 
peans to  100  natives.  An  opportunity  will  occur  in  a 
future  page  for  enumerating  the  regiments  of  which  these 
three  armies  were  compoeeil. 


Catholic  Church,  Sirdliana.— Duilt  by  Begum  Sumroo  (See  p.  57)* 
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PREPARATIONS:  CALCUTTA  AND  LONDON. 


^,  EFORE  entering  on  a  uan'a- 
){  tive  of  the  great  military  oper- 
■'  atiotiE  connect od  with  tlio  siego  of 
^Dellii,  and  with  llavctock^s  brilliant 
Ivance  from  AUaliabad  to  Cawnpore 
and  JjQcknow,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glnnoe  raj*idJy  at  the  means  adopted  by 
anthoritica  to  meet  tlio  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  mutiny — by  the  Indian  govern- 
'  mcnt  at  Calcutta,  and  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment in  London.  For,  it  must  he  remembered 
that— howerer  meritorious  and  indispensable  may 
have  been  the  fiervices  of  thoso  who  arrived  in 
later  montha — the  crisis  had  passed  before  a 
Binglo  additional  regiment  from  England  reached 
the  aeene  of  action.  There  was,  ag  we  have  seen 
in  the  note '■appended  to  the  preceding  chapter, 
a  certain  definite  amount  of  European  military 
force  in  India  when  the  mutiny  began  j  thero  were 
alBo  certain  regiments  of  the  Queen*3  army  known 
to  be  at  different  spots  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  west  and  Singa- 
pore on  the  east ;  and  it  depended  on  the  mode  of 


nianaging  those  matenab  whether  India  should 
or  should  not  be  lost  to  the  English.  There  will 
therefore  bo  an  advantage  in  tracing  the  manner 
in  which  the  Calcutta  government  brought  into 
use  the  resources  immediately  or  proximately 
available?  and  the  plans  adopted  by  the  hom« 
government  to  increnw  those  resources, 

Tt  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  diseuss  fho 
Dumcrout  questions  which  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the 
natives  of  India,  or  the  relative  fitnesa  of  difierent 
forms  of  government  for  the  development  of  their 
welfare.  Certain  matten  only  will  bo  treated^ 
which  immediately  affected  the  proceedings  of 
tho^c  intrusted  with  thifl  grave  roipoaiibility  at 
so  perilous  a  time*  Three  euoU  at  onoo  present 
themselves  for  notice,  in  relation  to  the  Calcutta 
gov omraent— namely,  tlie  military  meaiurea  taken 
to  confront  the  mutineer*  j  the  judicial  treatment 
meted  out  to  Ihem  when  conquered  or  captured; 
and  the  precautions  taken  in  reference  to  freedom 
of  public  discussion  on  subjects  likely  to  fester 
discontent 
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First,  in  relation  to  military  matters.  England, 
bj  a  singolar  ooincidence,  was  engaged  in  two 
Aiiatio  wars  at  the  time  when  the  Meerut  out- 
break marked  the  commencement  of  a  formidable 
mutiny.  Or,  more  strictly,  one  army  was  return- 
ing after  the  dose  of  a  war  with  Persia ;  while 
another  was  going  out  to  begin  a  war  with  China. 
It  will  ever  remain  a  problem  of  deep  significance 
what  would  have  become  of  our  Indian  empire 
had  not  those  warlike  armaments,  small  as  they 
were^  been  on  the  Indian  seas  at  the  time.  The 
responsible  servants  of  the  Company  in  India  did 
not  £bu1  to  recognise  the  importance  of  this  problem 
—as  will  be  seen  from  a  brief  notice  of  the  plans 
laid  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  mutiny. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  three  days  after  the  troubles 
began  at  Meerut,  Mr  Colvin,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  telegraphed  to  Cal- 
cutta^ suggesting  that  the  returning  force  from 
Persia  should  be  ordered  round  to  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  be  sent  inland .  to  strengthen  the  few 
English  regiments  by  which  alone  the  Revolt 
could  be  put  down.  On  the  next  day,  Viscount 
Canning,  knowing  that  the  Queen's  43d  foot  and 
the  Ist  Madras  Fusiliers  were  at  Madras,  tele- 
graphed orders  for  those  two  regiments  to  be 
forwarded  to  Calcutta— seeing  that  the  Bengal 
presidency  was  more  likely  than  that  of  Madras  to 
be  troubled  by  mutinous  sepoys.  On  the  same  day 
orders  were  sent  to  Pegu  to  bring  the  dep6t  of  the 
Queen's  &4th  foot  to  Calcutta,  the  bulk  of  the  regi- 
ment being  already  in  or  near  that  city.  On  the 
16th,  a  message  was  sent  to  Lord  Elphinstone  at 
Bombay,  requesting  him  to  send  round  to  Calcutta 
two  of  the  English  regiments  about  to  return  from 
Peisia ;  another  message  was  sent  to  Pegu,  sum- 
moning every  available  soldier  of  the  Queen's  35th 
foot  firom  Rangoon  and  Moulmein  ;  and  orders 
were  issued  that  all  goTemment  river-steamers 
and  flats  in  India  should  bo  held  ready  for  army 
rm.  On  the  17th,  Lord  Harris  at  Madras  tele- 
graphed  to  Canning,  recommending  him  to  stop 
the  army  going  to  China  under  Lord  Elgin  and 
General  Ashbumham,'and  to  render  it  immediately 
STailable  for  Indian  wants.  It  was  on  this  day, 
too,  that  8ir  John  Lawrence  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  disarming  the  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  Pun- 
Jtub,  and  of  raising  new  Punjaub  regiments  in 
their  stead ;  and  that  Mr  Frerc,  commissioner  of 
Binde^  was  ordered  by  Lord  Elphinstone  to  send 
fbib  l8t  Bombay  Europeans  from  Kurachee  up  the 
Indna  to  Monltan,  and  thence  to  Ferozpore.  On  the 
18tfay  Canning  telegraphed  to  Elphinstone,  naming 
the  two  r^gimenta— the  Queen's  78th  foot  and  the 
9d  Snropeana— which  were  to  be  sent  round  to 
Calcutta,  together  with  artillery ;  on  the  same  day 
Klphinstone  tel^^phed  to  Canning  that  he  would 
be  able  to  send  the  Queen's  64th  as  well  as  78th 
foot ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  authorities  at  Sinde 
arranged  for  sending  a  Beloochee  regiment  up 
from  Hydrabad  to  Ferozpore.  On  the  19th,  the 
Madras  Fusiliers  started  for  Calcutta ;  and  on  the 
nme  day  8ir  Henry  Lawrenee,  to  strengthen  his 


military  command  in  Oude,  was  raised  from  the 
rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-generaL  With- 
out dwelling,  day  by  day,  on  the  proceedings 
adopted,  it  will  suflfice  to  say  that,'  during  the 
remaining  period  of  May,  the  Madras  Fusiliers, 
which  were  destined  to  render  such  good  service 
under  the  gallant  Neill,  arrived  at  Calcutta ;  that 
the  Queen's  64th  and  78th  made  their  voyage  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta ;  and  that  steamers  were  sent 
to  Ceylon  to  bring  as  many  royal  troops  as  could 
be  spared  from  that  island. 

When  June  arrived,  the  same  earnest  endeavours 
were  made  to  bring  troops  to  bear  upon  the 
plague-spots  of  mutiny.  Orders  were  sent  to 
transfer  a  wing  of  the  Queen's  29th  foot  from 
Pegu,  the  12th  Lancers  from  Bombay,  and  cavalry 
horses  from  Bushire  and  elsewhere,  to  Calcutta. 
Later  in  the  month,  messages  were  transmitted 
to  Madras,  commanding  the  sending  to  Calcutta 
of  everything  that  had  been  prepared  there  for 
the  service  of  the  expedition  to  China ;  such  as 
tents,  clothing,  harness,  and  necessaries;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  known  that  the  regiments 
on  that  service  available  for  India  could  be  very 
few  for  a  considerable  time  to  come — the  only 
certain  news  being  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  which  left 
Mauritius  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  the  90th  foot, 
which  left  England  on  the  18th  of  April.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  month,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  accepting  the  aid  of  an  army  of  Nepaulese 
from  Jung  Bahadoor,  to  advance  from  Khat- 
mandoo  through  Goruckpore  towards  Oude — a 
matter  on  which  Lord  Canning  was  much  criti- 
cised, by  those  who  thought  the  arrangement 
ought  to  have  been  made  earlier.  As  soon  as 
news  reached  Calcutta  of  the  death  of  General 
Anson,  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Madras  army,  was  summoned  from  Madras  to 
hold  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Bengal,  subject  to  sanction  from  the  home 
authorities.  When  he  had  accepted  this  pro- 
visional appointment,  and  had  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
Sir  Patrick  wrote  a  'memorandum,'  expressing 
his  views  of  his  own  position  towards  the  supreme 
government  It  was  to  the  eflfect  that— seeing  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  native  army  to  rely  upon ;  that 
the  European  army  was  very  small ;  and  that  this 
army  had  to  operate  on  many  different  points,  in 
portions  each  under  its  own  commandant — ^it 
would  be. better  for  the  commander-in-chief  to 
remain  for  a  while  at  Calcutta,  than  to  move 
about  from  station  to  station.  If  near  the 
seat  of  government,  he  would  be  in  daily 
personal  communication  with  the  members  of  the 
supreme  council;  he  would  learn  their  views  in 
relation  to  the  innumerable  questions  likely  to 
arise ;  and  he  would  be  in  early  receipt  of  the 
mass  of  intelligence  forwarded  every  day  to 
Calcutta  from  all  parts  of  India.  On  these 
grounds.  Sir  Patrick  proposed  to  make  Calcutta 
his  head-quarters.  All  the  members  of  the 
council— Canning,  Dorin,  Low,  J.  P.  Grant,  and 
Peacock— assented  at  once  to  these  views;  the 
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governor-geDeral  added :  *  I  am  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  course  of  events  shall 
tend  to  allay  the  general  disquiet,  and  to  shew  to 
what  points  our  force  should  be  mainly  directed, 
with  the  view  of  crushing  the  heart  of  tlie 
rebellion,  it  will  be  proper  that  his  excellency 
should  consider  anew  the  question  of  his  move- 
ments.' 

As  it  was  diflficult  in  those  days  of  interrupted 
daks  and  severed  wires  to  communicate  intelli- 
gence between  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  the  general 
officers  in  the  Punjaub  and  Sirhind  made  the  best 
readjustment  of  offices  they  could  on  hearing  of 
Anson*8  death  ;  but  when  orders  could  be  given 
from  Calcutta,  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  of  the  Sirhind 
division,  was  made  commander  of  the  force 
s^aiust  Delhi;  General  Penny,  from  Simla, 
rieplaced  General  Hewett  at  Meerut ;  General 
Reid,  of  the  Peshawur  division,  became  temporary 
commander  in  the  west  until  other  arrangements 
could  bo  made ;  and  Brigadier  Cotton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  at  Peshawur,  with  Colonel 
Edwardes  as  commissioner.  Later  in  the  month, 
when  Henry  Lawrence  was  hemmed  in  at  Luck- 
now,  Wheeler  beleaguered  at  Cawnpore,  and  Lloyd 
absorbed  with  the  aifairs  of  Dinapoor  brigade,  com- 
mands were  given  to  Neill  and  llavclock,  the  one 
fVom  Madras  and  the  other  from  the  Persian  expe- 
dition ;  while  Outram,  who  had  been  commander 
of  that  expedition,  also  returned  to  assume  an 
important  post  in  India.  Several  colonels  of 
individual  regiments  received  the  appointment  of 
brigadier-general,  in  command  of  corps  of  two 
or  more  regiments ;  and  in  that  capacity  became 
better  known  to  the  public  than  as  simple 
commandants  of  regiments. 

When  the  month  of  July  arrived,  the  British 
troops  in  India,  though  lamentably  few  for  the 
stem  work  to  be  done,  were  nevertheless  increas- 
ing in  number;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  number  was  as  large  as  at 
the  beginning;  for  many  desperate  conflicts  had 
taken  place,  which  terribly  thinned  the  European 
ranks.  The  actual  reinforcements  which  arrived 
at  Calcutta  during  eight  months,  irrespective  of 
any  plans  laid  in  England  arising  out  of  news  of 
the  mutiny,  consisted  of  about  twenty  regiments, 
besides  artillery.  Some  of  these  had  been  on  the 
way  from  England  before  the  mutiny  began  ;  the 
84th  foot  arrived  in  March  from  Rangoon ;  none 
arrived  in  April ;  in  May  arrived  the  1st  Madras 
Fusiliers ;  in  June,  the  35th,  37th,  64th,  and  78th 
Queen's  regiments,  together  with  artillery  belong- 
ing to  all  the  three  presidential  armies ;  in  July, 
the  6th  Fusiliers,  the  90th  foot,  and  a  wing  of  the 
29th ;  in  August,  the  59th  foot,  a  military  train, 
a  naval  brigade  from  Hong  Kong,  and  royal 
marines  from  the  same  place ;  in  September, 
the  23d  Welsh  Fusiliers,  93d  Highlanders,  four 
regiments  of  Madras  native  infantry  (5th,  17th, 
27th,  and  36th),  and  detachments  of  artillery  and 
engineers;  in  October,  the  82d  foot,  the  48th 
Madras  native  infantry,  and  recruits  for  the  East 


India  Company's  service— all  these,  be  it  again 
remarked,  were  troops  which  reached  Calcutta 
without  any  reference  to  the  plans  laid  by  the 
home  government  to  quell  the  mutiny ;  those 
which  came  from  England  started  before  the  news 
was  known  ;  the  rest  came  from  Rangoon,  Moul- 
mein,  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Hong 
Kong,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  l^c.  A  few  observations 
may  bo  made  in  connection  with  the  above  list — 
that  some  of  these  regiments  were  natiye  Madras 
troops,  on  whom  reliance  was  placed  to  fight 
manfully  against  the  Bengal  sepoys ;  that  some  of 
the  Madras  companies  advanced  inland  to  Bengal, 
without  taking  the  sea- voyage  to  Calcutta;  &at 
no  cavalry  whatever  were  included  in  the  list; 
and  that  the  list  does  not  include  the  regiments 
which  advanced  from  Bombay  or  Kurachee 
towards  the  disturbed  districts. 

Cavalry,  just  adverted  to,  was  tlio  arm  of  the 
service  in  which  the  Indian  government  was 
throughout  the  year  most  dciicient.  During  a  long 
period  of  peace  the  stud-establishments  had  been 
somewhat  neglected ;  and  as  a  consequence^  there 
were  more  soldiers  able  and  willing  to  ride,  than 
horses  ready  to  receive  them.  In  the  artUlery  and 
baggage  departments,  also,  the  supply  of  horses 
was  very  deficient.  When  news  of  this  fact  reached 
Australia,  the  colonists  bestirred  themselves  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  could  assist  in  remedying 
the  deficiency.  The  whole  of  New  South  Wales 
was  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  committee! 
voluntarily  undertook  the  duty  of  ascertaining  bow 
many  available  horses  fit  for  cavalry  were  obtain- 
able in  each  district.  Colonel  Robbins  was  sent 
from  Calcutta  to  make  purchases;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  several  hundred  good  strong 
horses  at  prices  satisfactory  both  to  the  stock- 
farmers  and  to  the  government.  The  good  effipded 
by  the  committees  consisted  in  bringing  together 
the  possible  sellers  and  the  willing  buyer. 

By  what  means  the  troops,  as  they  arriyedat 
Calcutta  from  various  quarters,  were  despatdied 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  upper  provinces^  and 
by  what  difficulties  of  every  kind  this  dutj  was 
hampered^need  not  be  treated  here;  suffidont 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  former  pages. 

We  pass  to  the  second  of  the  three  sntgects 
marked  out,  in  reference  to  the  protceedings  at 
Calcutta  for  notice — the  arrangements  for  prsTent- 
ing  the  mutiny  of  native  troops,  or  for  punishing 
those  who  had  already  mutinied :  a  very  important 
and  anxious  part  of  the  governor- genend's  doty. 

Unfortunately  for  all  classes  in  India,  there  was 
a  hostile  feeling  towards  the  governor-general, 
entertained  by  many  of  the  European  inhabitants 
imconnectcd  with  the  Company ;  they  accused 
him  of  favouring  the  natives  at  the  expense 
of  the  English.  There  was  also  a  sentiment 
of  deep  hatred  excited  against  the  natives^  owing 
to  the  barbarous  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
mutinous  sepoys  and  the  rabble  budmashes  on 
the  unfortunate  persons  at  the  various  military 
and   civil  stations  of  the  Company  daring  tbs 
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coarse  of  the  Revolt.    There  was  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  jealonsj  existing  between  the  military 
and  dvil  officers  in  India.    These  various  feelings 
conspired  to  render  the  supreme  government  at 
Calcutta,  and  especially  Viscount  Cannfng  as  its 
heady  the  butt   for   incessant   ridicule   and   the 
olgect  of  incessant  vituperation.  When  the  mutiny 
was  many  months  old,  the  Calcutta  government 
gave  a  full  reply  to  insinuations  which  it  would 
hare  been  undignified  to  rebut  at  the  time  when 
made,  and  which,  indeed,  would  have  fallen  with 
little  force  on  the  public  mind  while  convulsed 
with  passion  at  the  unparalleled  news  from  India. 
It  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  governor- 
general  to    proclaim  martial  law  wherever  the 
EoTopeans  found  or  fancied  themselves  in  peril; 
to  encounter  the  natives  with  muskets  and  cannon 
I    instead  of  courts  of  justice ;  and  to  adopt  these 
mmoiary  proceedings  all  over  India.     In  reply, 
Visoount  Canning  states  that  this  was  actually 
done  wherever  it  was  necessary,  and  as  soon  as 
it  could  answer  any  good  purpose.    Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  m  the  Delhi  province  in  May; 
in  the  Meerut  province  about  the  same  time ;  in 
Rohilcand  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  ;  in  the 
Agra  province  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ; 
in  the  Ajmeer  district  on  the  12tli  of  June ;  in 
AlWhftlMiil  and  Benares  about  the  same  date ;  in 
Sieemnch  also  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  Patna 
district  on  the  dOtli  of  June;  and  afterwards  in 
Nagpoor.     In  the  Funjaub  and  Oude,  governed 
bj  special  regulations,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
martial  law  should  be  proclaimed,  but  the  two 
Lawrences  acted  as  if  it  was.    Martial  law,  where 
adopted,  was  made  even  more  stringent  than  in 
Boropean  countries ;  for  there  only  military  men 
take  part  in  courts-martial ;  whereas  in  India, 
the  military  officei-s  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment   being    too   few   for   the    performance    of 
SQch  duties  at  such  a  time,  an  act  of  the  Calcutta 
Icgislatttre  was  passed  directly  after  the  news  from 
Meerut  arrived,  authorising   military  officci's  to 
establish  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mutineers 
sod  others,  and  empowering  them  to  obtain  the 
sid  at  such  courts,  not  only  of  the  Company's 
ci?il  servants,  but  of  indigo-planters  and  other 
Earopeans   of  intelligence   and   of   independent 
position.    On  the  30th  of  May,  to  meet  the  case 
of  a  rebellious  populace  as  well  as  a  mutinous 
soldiery,  another  act  was  passed  authorising  all 
the  local  executive  governments  to  issue  special 
commissions  for  the  summary  trial  of  delinquents, 
with  power  of  life  and  death  in  addition  to  that  of 
forfdUire  of  property — without  any  tedious  refer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  procedures  of  the  law-courts. 
On  the  6th  of  June  a  third  act  was  passed,  intended 
to  reach  those  who,  without  actually  mutinying  or 
rebelling,  should  attempt  to  excite  disaffection  in 
the  native  army,  or  should  harbour  persons  guilty 
of  that  offence ;  general  officers  were  empowered 
to  appoint  courts-martial,  and  executive   bodies 
to  appoint  special  coumnissious,  to  try  all  such 
offenders  at  once  and  on  the  spot,  and  to  inflict 


vai-ying  degrees  of  punishment  according  to  the 
oifence.  Some  time  afterwards  a  fourth  act  gave 
an  extended  application  of  these  stringent  measures 
to  India  generally.  In  all  these  instances  Euro- 
peans were  specially  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  statutes.  The  enormous  powers  thus  given 
were  lai-gely  executed;  and  they  were  rendered 
still  more  formidable  by  another  statute,  enabling 
police-officei*s  to  arrest  without  wan*ant  persons 
suspected  of  being  mutineers  or  deserters,  and 
rendering  zemindars  punishable  if  they  failed  to 
give  early  information  of  the  presence  of  suspicious 
persons  on  their  respective  estates.  *Not  only 
therefore,*  says  the  governor-general  in  council, 
'is  it  not  the  case  that  martial  law  was  not 
proclaimed  in  districts  in  which  there  was  a 
necessity  for  it ;  but  the  measures  taken  for  the 
arrest,  summary  trial,  and  punishment  of  heinous 
offenders  of  every  class,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
were  far  more  widely  spread  and  certainly  not 
less  stringent  than  any  that  could  have  resulted 
from  martial  law.* 

The  outcry  against  Viscount  Canning  became 
so  excessively  violent  in  connection  with  two  sub- 
jects, that  the  Court  of  Directors  sought  for  expla- 
nations from  him  thereon,  superadded  to  the 
dispatches  forwarded  in  the  regular  course.  The 
one  referred  to  the  state  of  Calcutta;  the  other 
to  the  proceedings  of  special  commissioners  in 
the  Allahabad  district.  A  petition  was  presented 
from  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  praying  that  martial  law  should  at 
once  be  proclaimed  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  whole 
native  population  was  in  a  disaffected  state,  that 
the  native  police  were  as  untrustworthy  as  the 
native  soldiery,  and  that  the  Company's  civil 
authorities  were  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  an 
evil  of  so  great  magnitude.  The  governor-general 
in  council  declined  to  accede  to  this  request.  He 
urged  in  reply — that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
native  population  of  Bengal  being  in  so  disaffected 
a  state  as  to  render  martial  law  necessary ;  that 
such  law  had  already  been  enforced  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  where  the  mutineers  were  chiefly 
congregated ;  tliat  in  Bengal  the  native  police, 
aided  by  the  European  civilians,  would  probably 
be  strong  enough  to  quell  ordinary  disturbances ; 
that,  as  all  his  European  troops  were  wanted  to 
confront  the  mutinous  sepoys,  he  had  none  to 
spare  for  ordinary  police  duties;  and  that  in 
Calcutta  especially,  where  a  zealous  volunteer 
guard  had  been  organised,  the  peace  might  easily 
be  preserved  by  ordinary  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  European  inhabitants.  Tliis  reply  was 
in  many  quarters  interpreted  into  a  declaration 
that  the  natives  would  be  petted  and  favoured 
more  than  the  Europeans. 

The  second  charge,  as  stated  above,  related  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Allahabad  district.  When 
the  power  of  appointing  special  commissions  for 
trying  the  natives  was  given,  the  civilians  in  that 
region  entered  on  the  duty  in  a  more  stem  manner 
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than  anywhere  else.  In  about  forty  days  a 
hundred  and  seventy  natives  were  tried,  of  whom 
a  hundred  were  put  to  death.  When  a  detailed 
report  of  the  proceedings  reached  Calcutta,  grave 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  offences 
generally  were  proportionate  to  the  punishment. 
Many  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  having 
plundered  property  in  their  possession,  without 
being  accused  of  having  actually  been  engaged  in 
mutiny;  some  were  put  to  death  for  obtaining 
by  threats  salary  that  was  not  duo  to  them  from 
the  revenue  establishments;  several  others  for 
'robbing  their  masters,'  and  some  for  'plundering 
salt ;'  six  were  condemned  to  death  in  one  day  for 
having  in  their  possession  more  rupees  than  they 
could  or  would  account  for.  The  question  forced 
itself  on  Lord  Canning's  attention,  whether  such 
offences  and  such  punishments  as  these  were 
intended  to  be  met  by  the  extraordinary  tribunals 
established  in  time  of  danger.  The  culprits  might 
have  been  and  probably  were  rogues ;  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  deserved  death  at  the  hands 
of  civilians,  irrespective  of  military  proceedings. 
The  Calcutta  authorities  considered,  from  all  the 
information  that  reached  them,  that  these  large 
powers  *  had  been  in  some  cases  unjustly  and  reck- 
lessly used ;  that  the  indiscriminate  hanging,  not 
only  of  persons  of  all  shades  of  guilt,  but  of  those 
whose  guilt  was  at  the  least  very  doubtful,  and  the 
general  burning  and  plunder  of  villages,  whereby 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  were  indiscriminately  punished,  and 
in  some  instances  sacrificed,'  were  unjustifiable. 
It  further  became  manifest  that  *tho  proceedings 
of  the  officers  of  government  had  given  colour  to 
the  rumour,  which  was  industriously  spread  and 
credulously  received  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  government  meditated  a  general  bloody 
prosecution  of  Mohammedans  and  Uiudoos  in 
revenge  for  the  crimes  of  the  sepoys,  and  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  European  troops  to  put  this 
design  into  execution.'  This  led  the  governor- 
general  to  issue  a  resolution  on  the  31st  of  July, 
containing  detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  civil  officers  in  the  apprehension,  trial,  and 
punishment  of  natives  charged  with  or  suspected 
of  offences.  This  resolution  was  interpreted  by 
the  opponents  of  Viscount  Canning  as  a  check 
upon  all  the  heroes  who  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  British  against  the  mutinous  natives ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  clearly  shewn  that  the  resolu- 
tion applied,  and  was  intended  to  apply,  only  to 
the  civil  servants,  among  whom  such  vast  powers 
were  novel  and  often  susceptible  of  abuse;  it 
did  not  cramp  the  energies  of  generals  or  military 
commanders  who  might  feel  that  martial  law  was 
necessary  to  the  successful  performance  of  their 
duties.  So  obstructive,  however,  was  the  bitter 
hostility  felt  in  many  quarters  against  the  supreme 
government  at  Calcutta,  that  it  led  to  a  ready 
belief  in  charges  which  were  afterwards  shewn  to 
be  wholly  untrue.  When  the  Northwest  Provinces 
had  fallen  into  such  utter  anarchy  by  the  mutiny. 


that  the  rule  of  the  lieutenant-governor  was  little 
better  than  a  name,  a  new  government  wai 
formed  called  the  Central  Provinces,  comprising 
the  regions  of  Goruckpore,  Benares,  Allahabad, 
the  Lower  Doab,  Bnndelcund,  and  Saugor,  and 
placed  under  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Mr 
Grant,  who  had  until  that  time  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council.  A  romour 
reached  London,  and  was  there  credited  three 
months  before  Viscount  Canning  knew  aught  con- 
cerning it,  that  'Mr  Grant  had  liberated  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mutineers  or  rebels  placed  in  confinement 
by  Brigadier-general  Neill.'  As  a  oonsequenoe  of 
this  rumour,  it  was  often  asserted  in  London 
that  Mr  Grant  was  more  friendly  to  the  native 
mutineers  than  to  the  British  soldiery.  Knowing 
the  gross  improbability  of  such  a  story,  Viscount 
Canning  at  once  appealed  to  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject— Mr  Grant  himself.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  lieutenant-governor  had  never  pardoned 
or  released  a  single  person  seized  by  Neill  or  any 
other  military  authority ;  that  he  had  never  com- 
muted or  altered  a  single  sentence  passed  by  such 
authorities ;  that  he  had  never  written  to  or  even 
seen  Neill ;  that  he  had  neither  found  fkult  with, 
nor  commented  upon,  any  of  that  general's  pro- 
ceedings— ^in  short,  the  charge  was  an  unmitigated^ 
unrelieved  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a 
mere  canard,  the  governor-general  would  not  haro 
noticed  it;  but  the  calumny  assumed  historical 
importance  when  it  affected  public  opinion  in 
England  during  a  period  of  several  months. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  subject  marked  out 
-^the  attitude  of  the  Indian  government  towards 
the  European  population.  It  has  been  shewn  in 
former  chapters  that,  when  the  mutinies  b^gan, 
addresses  were  presented  from  various  classes  of 
persons  at  Calcutta,  some  expressing  alarm,  bat  all 
declaratory  of  loyalty.  Similar  declarations  were 
made  at  Madras  and  Bombay — ^two  cities  of  which 
we  have  said  little,  because  they  were  happily 
exempt  from  insurgent  difficulties.  A  few  lines 
will  suffice  to  shew  the  relation  between  these  two 
cities  and  Calcutta,  as  seats  of  presidential  govern- 
ment. Madras  is  situated  on  the  east  coast^  fiir 
down  towards  Ceylon — ^perhaps  the  worst  port  in 
the  world  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  shipping, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  surf  that  rages  near  the 
shore.  Fort  St  George,  the  original  settlement,  is 
the  nucleus  around  which  have  collected  the  houses 
and  buildings  which  now  constitute  Madras.  As 
Calcutta  is  called  *  Fort  William '  in  official  docu- 
ments, so  is  Madras  designated  'Fort  St  George.^ 
The  principal  streets  out  of  the  fort  constitute 
'Black  Town.*  Bombay,  on  the  opposite  ooast^ 
boasts  of  a  splendid  harbour  that  often  excites  the 
envy  of  the  Madras  inhabitants.  The  citjr  is  built 
on  two  or  three  islands,  which  are  so  connected 
by  causeways  and  other  constructions  as  to  enclose 
a  magnificent  harbour.  Nevertheless  Madras 
has  the  larger  population,  the  numbers  being 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  against  five 
hundred  and   sixty  thousand.     So   for   as  this 
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Ghroniole  is  concerned,  both  cities  may  pass  with- 
out further  description.  Each  was  a  metropolis, 
Id  all  that  concemecl  military,  Judicial,  and  civil 
proceedings ;  and  each  remained  in  peace  during 
the  mutiny,  chiefly  owing  to  the  native  armies  of 
Hadras  and  Bombay  being  formed  of  more  man- 
ageable materials  than  that  of  Bengal.  Lord 
Harris  at  the  one  city,  and  Lord  Elpbinstone  at 
the  other,  received  numerous  declarations  of  loyalty 
from  the  natives;  and  were  enabled  to  render 
military  service  to  the  governor-general,  rather 
than  8^  aid  from  him. 

In  Calcutta,  there  was  more  difficulty  than  in 
Madras  and  Bombay.  The  government  had  to 
defend  itself  against  Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  great  hostility  was 
shewn  towards  this  government  by  resident  Euro- 
peans not  belonging  to  the  Company's  service.  On 
the  one  side,  the  Company  was  accused  of  regarding 
India  as  a  golden  egg  belonging  to  its  own  servants ; 
on  the  other,  the  Company  sometimes  complained 
that  missionaries  and  newspapers  encouraged  dis- 
affection among  the  natives.  This  had  been  a 
standing  quarrel  long  before  the  mutiny  broke  out. 
As  ministers  of  rehgion,  missionaries  of  various 
Chiistian  denominations  were  allowed  to  pursue 
their  labours,  but  without  direct  encouragement 
They  naturally  (Sympathised  with  the  natives;  but, 
however  pure  may  have  been  their  motive,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  missionaries  often  employed 
language  that  tended  to  place  the  Company  and 
the  natives  in  the  antagonistic  position  of  the 
mjurers  and  the  ii\)ared.  In  September  1850 
certain  missionariai  in  the  Bengal  presidency 
presented  a  memorial,  setting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  deplorable  social  condition  of  the  natives- 
enumerating  a  series  of  abuses  and  defects  in 
the  Indian  government ;  and  recomniendiDg  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  com- 
prise men  of  independent  minds/  unbiassed  by 
official  or  local  prejudices.  The  alleged  abuses 
bore  relation  to  the  police  and  judicial  systems, 
gang-robberies,  disputes  about  unsettled  bound- 
aries^ the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession, 
the  semindary  system,  and  many  others.  The 
memorialists  asserted  that  if  remedies  were  not 
ipeedily  applied  to  those  abuses,  the  result  would 
be  disastrous,  as  'the  discontent  of  tho  rural 
population  is  daily  increasing,  and  a  bitter  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  their  rulers  is  being  engendered 
h  their  minds.'  Mr  Halliday,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  in  reply  to  the  memorial,  pointed  out  the 
ibgular  omission  of  the  missionaries  to  make  any 
oven  the  most  brief  mention  of  the  numerous  mea- 
nies  midertaken  by  the  government  to  remove 
the  very  evils  complained  of ;  thereby  exhibiting  a 
on&idded  tendency  inimical  to  the  ends  of  justice. 
Ue  declined  to  accede  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commisaion  on  these  grounds:  That  without 
denying  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  'the 
government  is  in  possession  of  full  information 
regarding  them ;  that  measures  are  under  con- 
■ideratioD,  or  in  actual  progress,  for  applying 


remedies  to  such  of  them  as  are  remediable  by  the 
direct  executive  or  legislative  action  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  cure  of  others  must  of  necessity 
be  left  to  the  more  tardy  progress  of  nationid 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and  social 
improvement.'  He  expressed  his  '  absolute  dissent 
from  the  statement  made,  doubtless  in  perfect 
good  faith,  that  the  people  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
sullen  discontent,  on  account  of  the  miseries 
ascribed  to  them ;  and  that  there  exists  amongst 
them  that  bitter  hatred  to  the  government  which 
has  filled  the  memorialists,  as  they  declare,  with 
alarm  as  well  as  sorrow.'  The  British  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  planters,  landed  proprietors, 
and  others,  supported  the  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
fighting  the  missionaries  with  their  own  weapons, 
by  shewing  that  the  missionaries  were  exciting 
the  natives  to  disaffection.  Mr  Halliday  dechned 
to  i*ouse  up  these  elements  of  discord ;  Viscount 
Canning  and  the  supreme  council  supported  him ; 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  approved  of  the  course 
pursued. 

In  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  mutiny,  or  rather 
before  the  mutiny  had  actually  begun,  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  at  Barrackpore,  as  has  already  been 
shewn,  brought  censure  upon  himself  by  taking 
the  duties  of  a  missionary  or  Christian  religious 
teacher  among  his  own  troops.  Whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  passed  on  thia  officer,  or  on  those 
who  condemned  him,  it  is  at  least  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  the  mutiny  and  the  battles  consequent  on  it, 
one  class  of  theorists  persisted  in  asserting  that 
the  well-meant  exertions  of  pious  Christians  had 
alarmed  the  prejudices  of  the  native  soldiers,  and 
had  led  to  the  Revolt.  Bight  or  wrong,  this 
theory,  and  the  line  of  conduct  that  had  led  to 
it,  gi-catly  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
governor-general,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  please 
all  parties. 

Much  more  hostile,  however,  was  the  feeling 
raised  against  him  in  relation  to  an  important 
measure  concerning  newspapers — turning  against 
him  the  bitter  pens  of  ready  writers  who  resented 
any  check  placed  upon  their  hcence  of  expression. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  the  legislative  council  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  motion  of  the  governor-general, 
passed  an  act  whereby  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
India  was  restricted  for  one  year.  The  effect  of 
this  law  was  to  replace  the  Indian  press,  for  a 
time,  very  much  in  the  position  it  occupied  before 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  government  gave  it  liberty 
in  1835.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  other  expe- 
rienced persons  had,  long  before  this  last-named 
date,  protested  against  any  analogy  between 
England  and  India,  in  reference  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Sir  Thomas  was  connected  with  the 
Madras  government;  but  his  observations  were 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  British  India. 
In  1622  he  said :  '  I  cannot  view  the  question  of 
a  free  press  in  this  country  without  feehng  that 
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the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  our  power  never  has 
been  and  never  can  be  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Were  the  people  all  our  own  couutiymen,  I  would 
prefer  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  as 
they  arc,  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  freedom.  In  place  of  spreading  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people  and  tending  to  their 
better  government,  it  would  generate  insubordi- 
nation, insurrection,  and  anarchy A  free 

press  and  the  dominion  of  strangers  are  things 
which  are  incompatible,  and  which  cannot  long 
exist  together.  For  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
free  press?    It  is  to  dehver  the  country  from  a 


foreign  yoke,  and  to  sacrifice  to  this  one  great 
object  every  meaner  consideration;  and  if  we 
make  the  press  really  free  to  the  natives  as  well 
as  to  Europeans,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  this 
result.'  Munro  boldly,  whether  wisely  or  not^ 
adopted  the  theory  of  India  being  a  conquered 
country,  and  of  the  natives  being  more  likely 
to  write  against  than  for  their  English  rulers,  if 
allowed  unfettered  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  restrictions  on  this  freedom 
were  really  very  few ;  extending  only  to  attacks 
on  the  character  of  government  and  its  officers, 
and  on  the  religion   of  the  natives.      In  reply 


General  View  of  Madias.— From  a  Drawing  by  Thomas  Daniell. 


to  a  suggestion  that  the  native  press  might  be 
placed  under  restriction,  without  affecting  the 
Indo-British  newspapers  read  by  Europeans,  he 
said :  *  We  cannot  have  a  monopoly  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  we  cannot  confine  it  to  Europeans 
only.  There  is  no  device  or  contrivance  by  which 
this  can  be  done.'  In  fine,  he  declared  his  opinion 
that  if  the  native  press  were  made  free,  'it  must 
in  time  produce  nearly  the  same  consequences 
here  which  it  does  everywhere  else;  it  must 
spread  among  the  people  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  stimulate  them  to  expel  the  strangers  who 
role  over  them,  and  to  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment' AVhen  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  made 
free  and  full  in  1836,  the  Court  of  Directors  severely 
censured  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  government  for 
having  taken  that  step  without  permission  from 
London,  and  directed  that  the  subject  should  be 
reconsidered ;  but  Lord  Auckland,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Charles  as  governor-general,  pointed  out  what 
appeared  to  him  the  difficulty  of  rescinding  the 
liberty  when   once    granted;    and  the  directors 


yielded,  though  very  unwillingly.  The  minute, 
in  which  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  made  in 
1835,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Macaulay ;  but  this  eminent  person  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  governor-general  had,  and 
ought  to  have,  a  power  suddenly  to  check  this 
liberty  of  the  press  in  perilous  times.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta,  in  their 
minutes  on  this  subject,  asserted  the  power  and 
right  of  the  government  to  use  the  check  in  periods 
of  exigency. 

Viscount  Canning,  conceiving  that  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  recognised  the  possible  necessity 
of  curbing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  considered 
whether  the  exigency  for  so  doing  had  arrived. 
He  found  that  it  woidd  be  of  little  use  to  control 
the  native  press  unless  that  of  the  English  were 
controlled  also ;  because  he  wished  to  avoid 
invidious  distinctions;  and  because  some  of  the 
newspapers,  though  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, were  written,  owned,  and  published  by 
natives,  almost  exclusively  for  circulation  among 
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satire  readers.  The  natives,  it  was  found,  were 
in  the  habit  of  procuring  English  newspapers,  not 
odIj  those  published  in  India,  but  others  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  of  causing  the  political 
news  relating  to  their  own  country  to  be  translated 
and  read  to  them.  This  might  not  be  amiss  if 
the  government  were  made  responsible  for  such 
articles  only  as  emanated  from  it ;  but  the  natives 
were  often  greatly  alarmed  at  articles  and  speeches 
directed  against  them,  or  against  their  usages  and 
religion,  in  the  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
newq)a])er8 — not  by  the  government,  but  by  indi- 
vidual writers.  The  newspaper  press  in  India, 
whether  English  or  native,  has  generally  been 


distinguished  by  great  violence  in  the  mode  of 
opposing  the  government ;  this  violence,  in  times 
of  peace,  was  disregarded  by  those  against  whom 
it  was  directed ;  but  at  a  time  when  a  hundred 
thousand  native  troops  were  more  or  less  in 
mutiny,  and  when  Mohammedan  leaders  were 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  this  military  revolt  into 
a  national  rebellion.  Viscount  Canning  and  his 
colleagues  deemed  it  right  to  place  a  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  during  the  disturt>ed  state 
of  India. 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  England 
concerning  the  native  newspapers  of  India  ;  for 
few  except  the  Company's  servants  have  come  in 
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contact  with  them.  Their  number  is  considerable, 
bot  the  copies  printed  of  each  are  exceedingly 
limited.  In  the  Agra  government  alone,  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  thirty-four  native  papers,  of 
which  the  aggregate  circulation  did  not  Teach 
twotkousandy  or  less  than  sixty  each  on  an  average. 
Some  appeared  weekly,  some  twice  a  week.  Some 
were  printed  in  Persian,  othera  in  Oordoo,  othera 
in  Hindee.  About  twenty  more  were  published  in 
various  towns  in  the  northwest  regions  of  India. 
A  few  were  sensible,  many  more  trivial,  but  nearly 
tdl  abusive  of  the  government.  As  estimated  by 
aa  English  standard,  the  extremely  small  circula- 
tion would  have  rendered  them  wholly  innocuous ; 
bat  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  The  miserably  written  and  badly  litho- 
graphed little  sheets  of  news  had,  each,  its  group 
of  men  seated  round  a  fluent  reader,  and  listening 
to  the  contents;  one  single  copy  sufficed  for  a 
whole  regiment  of  sepoys ;  and  it  was  observed, 
during  a  year  or  two  before  the  Revolt,  that  the 


sepoys  listened  with  unwonted  eagerness  to  the 
reading  of  articles  grossly  vituperative  of  the 
government.  The  postal  reform,  effected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  exceeding  in  liberality  even 
that  of  England  itself,  is  believed  to  have  led  to 
an  unexpected  evil  connected  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  seditious  intelligence  in  India.  To  save 
expense,  he  placed  natives  instead  of  Europeans  in 
most  of  the  offices  connected  with  this  service ; 
and  it  appears  probable,  from  facts  elicited  during 
the  mutiny,  that  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  post- 
masters were  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
substance  of  many  of  the  letters  which  passed 
through  their  hands. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  Lord  Harris, 
governor  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  dwelt  on 
the  unfair  tone  of  the  British  press  in  India, 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut.  On  the  2d  of  May  he  made  a  minute 
commencing  thus  :  *  I  have  now  been  three  years 
in  India,  and  during  that  period  have  made  a 
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point  of  keeping  myself  acquainted  with  the  tenor 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  British  press,  through- 
out the  country;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  my  impression  to  be  that  it  is,  more 
particularly  in  this  presidency,  disloyal  in  tone, 
on-English  in  spirit,  and  wanting  in  principle— 
seeking  every  opportunity,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  holding  up  the  government  to  oppro- 
brium.' JSe  denied  that  any  analogy  could  bo 
Aimished  from  the  harmlcssness  of  such  attacks 
in  the  home  country ;  because,  in  England,  'every 
man  is  certain  of  having  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing his  case  before  the  public,  either  by  means  of 
rival  newspapers  or  in  parliament.*  This  facility 
is  not  afford^  in  India ;  and  thus  the  newspaper 
articles  are  left  to  work  their  effects  uncompen- 
sated. 'I  do  npt  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
natives,  in  the  towns  more  especially,  with  the 
accusations,  misrepresentations,  and  calumnies 
which  are  constantly  brought  before  them,  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
government  of  their  country  is  carried  on  by 
imbecile  and  dishonest  men.' 

The  legislative  statute  of  the  13th  of  June  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  All  printing-presses, 
types,  and  printing-machinery  throughout  British 
India  were,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  be  registered, 
and  not  used  without  licence  from  the  government 
Magistrates  were  empowered  to  order  a  learoh  of 
suspected  buildings,  and  a  seizure  of  all  unregistered 
printing -apparatus  and  printed  paper  flmnd 
therein.  All  applications  for  a  printlng-lioence 
were  to  be  made  on  oath  Of  the  proprietor,  with 
fUll  particulars  on  certain  specified  matters.  The 
licence  might  bo  refused  or  granted ;  and,  if 
granted,  might  be  at  any  time  revoked.  A  copy 
of  every  paper,  sheet,  or  book  was  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  authorities,  immediately  on  being 
printed.  The  government,  by  notice  in  the  govern- 
ment gazette,  might  prohibit  the  publication  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  book  or  paper,  either  in 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  India ;  and  this  was 
equally  applicable  whether  the  book  or  paper  were 
printed  in  India  or  any  other  country.  The 
penalty — for  using  unlicensed  printing-machinery, 
or  for  publishing  in  defiance  of  a  gazette  order- 
was  a  fine  of  eoOO  rupees  (£500),  or  two  years* 
imprisonment,  or  both.  This  punishment  was  so 
rigorous,  that  the  instances  were  very  few  in  which 
the  press  disobeyed  the  new  law;  it  produced  great 
exasperation  in  some  quarters ;  but  the  proprietora 
of  newspapers  generally  placed  such  a  check  upon 
editors  and  writers  as  to  prevent  the  insertion  of 
such  articles  as  would  induce  the  government  to 
withdraw  the  printing-licence. 

So  alien  are  such  restrictions  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  people,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
could  have  driven  the  Calcutta  government  to 
make  them.  They  must  be  judged  by  an  Indian, 
not  an  English  standard.  It  is  well  to  remark, 
however,  as  shewing  the  connection  of  events,  that, 
this  statute  was  one  cause  of  the  violent  attacks 
made   against   Lord   Canning   in  London;    tlie 


freedom,  checked  in  India^  appeared  in  stronger 
form  than  ever  when  several  of  the  writers  came 
over  to  England,  or  sent  for  printing  in  England 
books  or  pamphlets  written  in  India.  When  one 
of  these  editors  arrived  in  London,  he  brought  with 
him  a  petition  or  memorial,  signed  by  some  of  tiie 
Europeans  at  Calcutta  not  connected  with  the 
government,  praying  for  the  removal  of  Visoomit 
Canning  from  the  office  held  by  him: 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  three  courses  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  Indian  government 
consequent  on  the  outbreak — ^in  reference  to  mili- 
tary operations,  to  judicial  punishments,  and  to 
public  opinion — we  will  now  notice  in  a  similarly 
rapid  way  the  lino  of  policy  adopted  by  the  home 
government  to  stem  the  mutiny,  and  by  the  British 
nation  to  succour  those  who  had  sufiered  or  were 
sufiering  by  it. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  June  that  the  government, 
the  parliament,  and  the  people  of  England  were 
startled  with  the  news  that  five  or  six  native  r^- 
ments  had  revolted  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  that 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  in  the 
hands  of  mutineers  and  rebels.  During  some  weeks 
previously,  observations  had  occasionally  been  made 
in  parliament,  relating  to  the  cartridge  troubles  at 
Barrackpore  and  Berhampore;  but  the  ministers 
always  averred  that  those  troubles  were  slight  in 
character.  The  Barl  of  Ellenborough,  who  had 
been  governor-general  from  1842  to  1644,  and  who 
possessed  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs 
generally,  had  also  drawn  attention  occasionaUy 
to  the  state  of  the  Indian  armies.  While  India 
was  in  commotion,  but  six  or  seven  weeks  before 
England  was  aware  of  that  fact,  tho  earl  asked  the 
ministeri  (on  May  19th)  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  reinforcing  the  British  army  in 
India.  Lord  Panmure,  as  war-minister,  replied 
that  certain  regiments  intended  for  India  had  been 
diverted  from  that  service  and  sent  to  China ;  but 
that  four  other  regiments  would  be  ready  to 
depart  from  England  about  the  middle  of  June, 
to  relieve  regiments  long  stationed  in  the  East 
Indies;  irrespective  of  four  thousand  recruits  for 
the  Company's  service.  On  the  9th  of  June 
Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  suspicions  that  a 
mutinous  feeling  was  being  engendered  among  the 
sepoys,  by  a  fear  on  their  part  that  their  religion 
was  about  to  be  tampered  with ;  this  expression 
of  opinion  led  to  various  counter-views  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament. 

Two  or  three  paragraphs  may  here  be  usefully 
given,  to  shew  to  how  great  an  extent  the  number 
and  distribution  of  European  troops  in  India 
had  been  a  subject  of  consideration  among  the 
governing  authorities,  both  at  Calcutta  and  in 
London.  Towards  the  close  of  1848  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  drew  attention  to  the  propriety,  or 
even  necessity,  of  increasing  the  European  element 
in  the  Indian  armies;  and,  to  this  end,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  application  should  be  made  to  tiie 
crown  for  three  additional  regiments  of  the  royal 
army.    This  was  attended  to;   three  regiments 
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being  promptly  sent.  In  March  1849,  consequent 
on  the  operations  in  the  Ponjaub,  application  was 
made  for  two  more  Qaeen's  regiments;  which 
was  in  like  manner  qnickly  responded  to.  All 
these  additions^  be  it  observed,  were  to  be  Mty 
paid  for  by  the  Company.  These  five  regiments^ 
despatched  daring  the  early  months  of  1849,  com- 
prised 220  commissioned  officers,  and  5335  non- 
commissioned, rank  and  file.  In  1853,  after  the 
annexation  of  Pegu,  the  marquis  wrote  home  to 
announce  that  that  newly-acquired  province  could 
not  be  securely  held  with  a  less  force  than  three 
fioropean  regiments,  eight  native  regiments,  and  a 
proportionate  park  of  artillery ;  and  he  asked : 
'Whence  is  this  force  to  be  derived  ?'  The  British 
empire  in  India  was  growing;  the  European 
military  element,  he  urged,  must  grow  with  it ; 
and  he  demanded  three  new  regiments  from  Eng- 
land to  occupy  Pegu,  seeing  that  those  already  in 
India  were  required  in  the  older  provinces  and 
presidencies.  There  were  at  that  time  five  regi- 
ments of  European  cavalry  in  India,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen's  army;  and  thirty  regiments 
of  European  infantry,  of  which  twenty-four  were 
Queen's,  and  the  remaining  six  belonging  to  the 
Cknnpany.  As  the  crown  retained  the  power  of 
drawing  away  the  royal  regiments  from  India  at 
any  time  of  emergency,  the  marquis  deemed  it  pru- 
dent that  the  three  additional  regiments  required 
diould  belong  to  the  Company,  one  to  each  presi- 
denUal  army,  and  not  to  the  royal  forces.  The 
Company,  by  virtue  of  the  act  passed  that  year 
(1853),  obtained  permission  to  increase  the  number 
of  European  troops  belonging  absolutely  to  it  in 
India ;  and,  that  permission  being  obtained,  three 
additional  regiments  were  planned  in  the  year, 
to  comprise  about  2760  officers  and  men.  Only 
two  out  of  the  three,  however,  were  really 
organised.  When  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out 
in  1854^  a  sudden  demand  was  made  for  the 
services  of  several  of  the  Queen's  regiments  in 
India— namely,  the  22d,  25tli,  96tli,  and  98th 
ibot>  an4  the  10th  Hussars;  at  the  same  time, 
as  only  the  27th  and  35th  foot  were  ordered 
(mt  to  India,  the  royal  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor-general  were  lessened  by  three 
regiments.  This  step  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
and  his  colleagues  at  Calcutta,  most  earnestly 
deprecated.  A  promise  was  made  that  two  more 
regiments,  the  82d  and  90th  foot,  should  be  sent 
out  early  in  1855 ;  but  the  marquis  objected 
to  the  weakening  of  the  Indian  army  even  by 
a  tingle  English  soldier.  In  a  long  dispatch, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  insufficiency  of  this  army  for 
the  constantly  increasing  area  of  the  British  army 
in  India.  The  European  army  in  India,  the 
Queen's  and  the  Company's  together,  was  in  efiect 
only  two  battalions  stronger  in  September  1854 
than  it  had  been  in  January  1847 ;  although  in 
that  interval  of  nearly  eight  years  the  Punjaub, 
Pegu,  and  Nagpoor,  had  been  added  to  British 
India.  The  army  was  so  scattered  over  this 
hnmense  area,  that  there  was  only  one  European 


battalion  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles.  The  marquis  earnestly 
entreated  the  imperial  government  not  to  lessen 
his  number,  already  too  small,  of  European  troops 
— not  only  because  the  area  to  be  defended 
had  greatly  increased ;  but  because  many  of  the 
princes  of  India  were  at  that  time  looking  with 
a  strange  interest  at  the  war  with  Russia,  as 
if  ready  to  side  with  the  stronger  power,  which- 
ever that  might  be.  There  were  symptoms  of 
this  kind  in  Pegu,  in  Nepaul,  and  elsewhere, 
which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
No  document  penned  by  the  marquis  throughout 
his  eight  years'  career  in  India  was  more  ener- 
getic, distinct,  or  positive  than  this ;  he  protested 
respectfully  but  earnestly  against  any  further 
weakening  of  the  European  element  in  his  forces. 
The  home  government,  however,  had  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  great  power  which  needed  all 
its  resources ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  regiments 
was  insisted  on ;  and  the  governor-general  was 
forced  to  yield. 

The  year  1855  presented  nothing  worthy  of 
comment  in  relation  to  the  Indian  armies ;  but  in 
February  1856,  just  on  surrendering  the  reins  of 
government  to  Viscount  Canning,  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  drew  up  a  minute  bearing  on  this 
subject.  At  that  time,  fifteen  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut,  there 
were  thirty-three  regiments  of  European  infantry 
in  India.*  The  marquis  sketched  a  plan  for  so 
redistributing  the  forces  as  to  provide  for  the 
principal  stations  during  peace,  and  also  for  a 
field-army  in  case  of  outbreak  in  Cabool,  Cash- 
mere, Nepaul,  Ava,  or  other  adjacent  states ;  he 
required  two  additional  regiments  to  effect  this, 
and  shewed  how  the  whole  thirty-five  might  most 
usefully  be  apportioned  between  the  three  presi- 
dencies.t  lie  suggested  that  this  number  of  24 
Queen's  regiments  of  foot  should  be  a  minimum, 
not  at  any  time  reducible  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment without  consent  of  the  Indian  autliorities ; 
he  remembered  the  Crimean  war,  and  dreaded 
the  consequence  of  any  possible  ftiture  war  in 
depriving  India  of  royal  troops.  These  were 
suggestions,  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
when  about  to  leave  India;  they  possessed  no  other 
authority  than  as  suggestions,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  officially  into  consideration 
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until  the  mutiuy  throw  every  tiling  into  con- 
cision. During  the  later  months  of  1856,  Viscount 
Canning, ,  the  new  governor-general,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  officers  in  the  native  raiments 
had  become  far  too  few  in  number;  some  were 
api)ointed  to  irregular  corps,  othera  to  civil  duties, 
until  at  length  the  regiments  were  left  very  much 
undor-officered.  As  a  means  of  partially  meeting 
this  want,  the  directors  authorised  in  September 
that  every  regular  native  infantry  or  cavalry 
Moment  should  have  two  additional  officers,  one 
captain  and  one  lieutenant ;  and  that  each 
European  regiment  in  the  Company's  service 
should  have  double  this  amount  of  addition.  In 
the  same  month  it  was  announced  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  London  that  the  two  royal 
regiments,  25tli  and  89th,  borrowed  from  India  for 
the  Russian  war  in  1854,  should  be  replaced  by 
two  others  early  in  1857;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  two  additional  regiments  of  Queen*s  foot 
should  be  sent  out,  to  relieve  the  10th  and  29th, 
which  had  been  in  India  over  since  1842. 

The  year  of  the  mutiny,  1857,  witnessed  the 
completion  of  the  military  arrangement  planned 
in  1856,  and  the  organisation  of  others  arising  out 
of  the  complicated  state  of  affiiirs  in  Persia,  China, 
and  India.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the 
second  division  of  the  army  intended  for  the 
Persian  expedition  left  Bombay,  making,  with  the 
first  division,  a  force  of  about  12,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Sir  James  Outram.  About  4000 
of  that  number  were  European  troops.*  Viscount 
Canning,  speculating  on  the  probability  that  a 
third  division  would  be  needed,  pointed  out  that 
India  could  not  possibly  supply  it;  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  home  government 
should  send  out,  not  only  the  four  regiments 
already  agreed  on,  but  three  others  in  addition,' 
and  that  the  10th  and  29th  regiments  should  not 
return  to  Europe  so  early  as  had  been  planned. 
There  was  another  complication,  arising  out  of  the 
Chinese  war ;  the  82d  and  90th  foot,  intended  to 
replace  the  two  regiments  withdrawn  from  India 
during  the  Crimean  war,  were  now  despatched  to 
the  Chinese  seas  instead  of  to  India;  and  the 
directors  had  to  make  application  for  two  others. 
Early  in  May,  before  any  troubles  in  India  were 
known  to  the  authorities  in  London,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  plan  of  1856  should  be  renewed 
— ^two  Queen's  regiments  to  bo  sent  out  to  replace 
those  withdrawn  for  the  Crimean  war ;  and  two 
others  to  relieve  the  10th  and  29tli— bringing  the 
royal  infantiy  in  India  to  the  usual  number  of 
twenty-four  regiments.    Of  these  four  regiments, 
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two  were  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  one  to  Madras^ 
and  one  to  Kurachee.  They  were  to  consist  of 
the  7th  Fusiliers,  the  88th  and  90th  foot»  and  the 
3d  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  It  was  also 
planned  that  the  2d  and  3d  Dragoons  should  go 
out  to  India  to  relieve  the  9th  Lancers  and  14th 
Dragoons.  Furthermore,  it  was  arranged  that 
these  six  regiments  should  take  their  departure 
from  England  in  June  and  July,  so  as  to  arrive 
in  India  at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year ;  and 
that  with  them  should  go  out  drafts  from  Chatham, 
in  number  sufficient  to  complete  the  regiments 
already  in  India  up  to  their  regular  established 
strength.  So  far  as  concerned  Persia,  the  pro- 
posed third  division  was  not  necessary ;  the  Shah 
assented  to  terms  which — fortunately  for  British 
India — not  only  rendered  this  increased  force 
unuecessaiy,  but  set  free  the  two  divisions  already 
sent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  European  element  in 
the  Indian  army  at,  and  some  time  before,  the 
commencement  of  tlie  mutiny.  It  was  on  the 
27th  of  June,  wc  have  said,  that  the  bad  news 
from  Meerut  reached  London.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  officers  at 
home  on  furlough  or  sick-leave  to  return  to  their 
regiments  fortiiwith,  so  far  as  health  would  permit 
They  also  made  a  requisition  to  the  government 
for  four  full  regiments  of  infantry,  in  addition  to 
those  already  decided  on ;  to  be  returned,  or 
replaced  by  other  four,  when  the  mutiny  ahoold 
be  ended.  On  the  1st  of  July — shewing  thereby 
the  importance  attached  to  the  subject — ^the  govern- 
ment announced,  not  only  its  acquiescence  in  the 
demand,  but  the  numbei-s  or  designations  of  the 
regiments  marked  out-— namely,  the  19th,  38tli,  and 
79th  foot,  and  tiie  1st  battalion  of  the  Ist  foot. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  that  the  four  regiments 
intended  to  have  been  relieved— namely,  the  10th 
and  29th  foot,  and  the  9th  and  14th  Dragoons-^ 
should  not  be  relieved  at  present,  but  that^  on  the 
contrary,  drafts  should  go  out  to  reinforce  them. 
Another  mail  arrived,  making  known  ftirther 
disasters ;  w^hereupon  the  directors  on  the  14th  of 
July  made  another  application  to  government  for 
six  more  regiments  of  infantry,  and  eight  com- 
panies of  royal  artillery — the  artillerymen  to  be 
sent  out  from  England,  the  horses  fhmi  the  Cape  ' 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  be 
provided  in  India  itself  Two  days  afterwards — so 
urgent  did  the  necessity  appear — ^the  government 
named  the  six  regiments  w^hich  should  be  sent  out 
in  compliance  with  this  requisition — namely,  the 
20th,  34th,  42d,  54th,  and  97th  foot,  and  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade ;  together  with  two 
troops  of  horse-artillery,  and  six  companies  of 
royad  (foot)  artillery. 

Summing  up  all  these  arrangements,  therefore, 
we  find  the  following  result:  Two  regiments  of 
royal  infantry — 7tii  Fusiliers  and  88th  foot — ^werc 
to  go  to  India,  to  replace  two  borrowed  or  with- 
drawn from  the  Company  in  1854 ;  two  Others — 
the  90th  foot  and  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
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Brigade — to  relieve  the  10th  and  29th  foot,  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry — ^the  2d  and  3d  Dragoons — 
to  relieve  the  9th  Lancers  and  14th  Dragoons,  but 
the  four  relieved  regiments  not  to  return  till  the 
mutiny  should  be  quelled ;  four  regiments  of 
infantry^the  19th,  38th,  and  79th  foot,  and  the  Ist 
battalion  of  the  Ist  foot — to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  news  received  from  India  at  the  end  of 
June ;  six  regiments  of  infantry — the  20th,  34th, 
48d,  54th,  97t]i,  and  2d  battalion  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade — together  with  several  troops  and  com- 
panies  of  artillery,  were  to  go  out  in  consequence 
of  the  still  more  disastrous  news  received  in  the 
middle  of  July ;  drafts  were  to  go  out  to  bring 
up  to  the  full  strength  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
regiments  in  India;  and,  lastly,  recruits  were  to 
go  out,  to  bring  up  to  the  full  complement  the 
whole  of  the  European  regiments  belonging  to  the 
Company.  These  various  augmentations  to  the 
strength  of  armed  Europeans  in  India  amounted 
to  little  less  than  twenty-four  thousand  men,  all 
placed  under  orders  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Various  discussions  bearing  on  the  military 
arrangements  for  India,  took  place  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  Lord  Ellenborough  fre- 
quently recommended  the  embodiment  of  the 
militia  and  the  calling  out  of  the  yeomanry,  in 
order  that  England  might  not  be  left  defenceless 
by  sending  a  very  strong  royal  army  to  India. 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  suggested  that  all  the 
troops  at  Aldershott  camp,  about  sixteen  thousand 
iQ  Dumber,  should  at  once  bo  sent  off  to  India. 
These,  and  other  members  of  both  Houses,  insisted 
on  the  perilous  position  of  India;  whereas  the 
ministers,  in  their  speeches  if  not  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, treated  the  mutiny  as  of  no  veiy  serious 
importance.  Differences  of  opinion  existed  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent ;  but  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  Mr  Vernon  Smith,  subjected 
himself  at  a  later  period  to  very  severe  criticism, 
on  acoonnt  of  the  boldness  of  the  assertions  made, 
or  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  displayed,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  news 
from  Meenit  and  Delhi  arrived,  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  '  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  any  notion  that  we  exag- 
gerate the  danger  because  we  have  determined 
upon  sending  out  these  troops.  It  is  a  measure 
of  secority  alone  with  respect  to  the  danger  to 
be  appr^ended.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right 
hommrmble  gentlemen  (Mr  Disraeli)  that  our 
Indiui  empire  is  imperiled  by  the  present  dis- 
aster. I  say  that  our  Indian  empire  is  noi 
imperiled ;  and  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the 
disBster,  dismal  as  it  is,  will  be  efiectually  sup- 
pressed by  the  force  already  in  that  country 

Lvcldlj  the  outrage  has  taken  place  at  Delhi ; 
becanse  it  is  notorious  that  that  place  may  be  ea^fy 
turrounded;  so  that  if  we  could  not  reduce  it 
by  foroe^  we  could  by  famine Unfor- 
tunately, the  mail  left  on  the  28th  of  May ; 
•nd  I  cannot,  therefore,  apprise  the  House  that 
the  Ibrt  of  Delhi  has  been  razed  to  the  ground ; 


but  I  hope  that  ample  retribution  has  by  this 
time  been  inflicted  on  the  mutineers.'  That 
other  persons,  military  as  well  as  civil,  felt  the 
mutiny  to  be  a  wholly  unexpected  phenomenon,  is 
true ;  but  this  minister  obviously  erred  by  his  posi- 
tive assertions;  his  idea  of  'easily  surrounding* 
a  walled  city  seven  miles  in  circuit  was  prepos- 
terous ;  and  there  was  displayed  an  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  armies  in  that  country 
in  the  further  assertion  that  '  there  are  troops  in 
India  equal  to  any  emergency.' 

A  question  of  singular  interest  and  of  great 
importance  arose — how  should  the  reinforcements 
of  troops  be  sent  to  India  ?  But  before  entering  on 
this,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  arrangements 
made  for  providing  a  commander  for  them  when 
they  should  reach  their  destination.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  London,  early  in  July,  that  Greneral 
Anson  was  dead,  the  government  appointed  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  as  his  successor.  The  provisional 
appointment  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant  as  commander 
of  the  forces  in  India  was  approved  as  a  judidous 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  government ;  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  permanent  appointment 
to  that  high  office  had  come  to  be  considered 
a  ministerial  privilege  in  London ;  and  thus  Sir 
Colin  was  sent  out  to  supersede  Sir  Patrick.  For- 
tunately, the  general  selected  carried  with  him  tlie 
trust  and  admiration  of  all  parties.  For  a  time,  it 
is  true,  there  was  a  disposition  to  foster  a  Campbell 
party  and  a  Grant  party  among  newspaper  writers. 
One  would  contend  that  Sir  Colin,  though  a  brave 
and  good  soldier,  and  without  a  superior  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  had  nevertheless  been  without 
opportunity  of  shewing  those  powers  of  combinar 
tion  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  a  wide-spi'ead 
mutiny,  perhaps  the  rcconquest  of  an  immense 
empire;  whereas  Sir  Patrick  was  just  the  man 
for  the  occasion,  possessing  the  very  experience, 
temper,  and  other  qualities  for  dealing  with  the 
native  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  Campbell  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  general  of  brigade,  having  successfully 
commanded  masses  of  troops  equal  in  extent  to 
armies  during  the  Punjaub  war ;  whereas  Grant, 
being  by  professional  education  and  military 
sympathies  a  Bengal  officer — although  afterwards 
commander  at  Madras— had  imbibed  that  general 
leaning  towards  the  sepoys  which  rendered  such 
ofllicers  unfit  to  deal  sternly  with  them  in  time  of 
disaffection.  Happily,  this  controversy  soon  came 
to  an  end ;  Sir  Colin  was  pronounced  by  the  pubho 
verdict  to  be  the  right  man,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  it  was  judiciously 
suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  that  the 
last-named  general  might,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  state,  be  made  a  military  member  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Calcutta,  to  advise  the  gover- 
nor-general on  army  and  military  subjects.  The 
nation  recognised  in  Sir  Colin  the  soldierly 
promptness  which  had  distinguished  Wellington 
and  Napier,  and  which  he  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  11th 
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of  July,  the  news  of  General  Anson's  death  reached 
London ;  at  two  o*clock  on  the  same  day  a  cabinet 
council  was  held ;  immediately  after  the  council 
an  interview  took  place  between  the  minister  of 
war  and  the  commander  of  the  forces ;  consequent 
on  this  interview,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  offered 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  in  India ;  he 
accepted  it ;  he  was  asked  how  soon  he  could  take 
his  departure;  his  reply  was  *  To-morrow;'  and, 
true  to  his  word,  he  left  England  on  the  Sunday 
evening— taking  very  little  with  him  but  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  Men  felt  that  there  would 
be  no  unnecessary  amount  of  '  circumlocution '  in 
the  proceedings  of  such  a  general— a  veteran  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  forty-nine  years  ; 
and  who,  during  that  long  period,  had  served  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition  ;  then  in  the  Peninsular 
battles  and  sieges  of  Vimicira,  Corunna,  Barossa, 
Yitoria,  San  Sebastian,  and  Bidassoa;  then  in 
North  America ;  then  in  the  West  Indies ;  then 
in  the  first  Chinese  war  ;  then  in  the  second  Sikh 
war ;  and  lastly  in  the  Crimea. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  as  a  passenger  remarkably 
free  from  luggage  and  baggage  of  every  kind,  was 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  quickest  route  to 
India— by  rail  to  Folkestone,  steam  to  Boulogne, 
rail  to  Marseille,  steam  to  Alexandria,  rail  and 
other  means  to  Suez,  and  thence  steam  to  Cal- 
cutta. Whether  the  troops  could  take  advantage 
of  this  or  any  other  kind  of  atcift  conveyance,  was 
a  question  whereon  public  authorities  and  public 
advisers  soon  found  themselves  at  variance.  There 
were  four  projects — to  proceed  through  France  to 
Alexandria  and  Suez;  to  reach  Alexandria  by 
sea  from  Southampton;  to  steam  from  England 
to  Calcutta  round  the  Capo  of  Qood  Hope ;  and 
to  take  this  last-named  route  by  sailing-ships 
instead  of  steamers.  A  few  words  may  usefully 
be  said  on  each  of  these  four  plans. 

As  the  overland  route  through  France  is  the 
quickest,  some*advisers  urged  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  best ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a 
necessary  inference.  It  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  changing  and  shifting.  Thrice  would 
the  men  of  the  various  regiments  have  to  enter 
railway-trains— at  London  or  some  other  English 
station,  at  Boulogne,  and  at  Alexandria — perhaps 
also  a  fourth  time  at  Paris;  thrice  would  they 
have  to  leave  railway-trains— at  Folkestone,  at 
Marseille,  and  at  Cairo  or  some  other  place  in 
Ifgypt;  thrice  would  they  have  to  embark  in 
steamers— at  Folkestone,  at  Marseille,  and  at 
Suez ;  and  thrice  would  they  have  to  disembark — 
at  Boulogne,  at  Alexandria^  and  at  Calcutta.  The 
difficulties  incidental  to  these  many  changes 
would  be  very  great,  although  of  course  not 
insuperable.  There  would,  in  addition,  be  involved 
a  delicate  international  question  touching  the 
passage  of  large  bodies  of  troops  through  the 
territories  of  another  sovereign.  The  Emperor  of 
France,  at  a  time  of  friendly  alliance,  would 
possibly  have  given  the  requisite  permission  ;  but 
other  eonsiderations  would  also  have  weight ;  and 


it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  surprising  that  the  route 
through  France  was  left  unattempted. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  diffion^ties  in 
the  French  route,  that  the  sea-route  to  Alexandria 
would  be  unavailable ;  on  the  contrary,  that  mode 
of  transit  found  many  advocates.  The  dittance 
from  Southampton  to  Alexandria  is  about  three 
thousand  miles ;  and  this  distance  oould  obviously 
be  traversed,  in  a  number  of  days  easy  of  esti- 
mate, by  a  steamer  requiring  no  transhipment  of 
cargo.  Another  steamer  would  make  the  voyage 
from  Suez  to  Calcutta;  and  an  overland  passage 
through  Egypt  would  complete  the  route.  This  is 
a  much  shorter  route  to  Calcutta  than  that  mA  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  ratio  of  about  eight 
thousand  miles  to  twelve  thousand ;  it  is  adopted 
for  the  heavy  portion  of  the  India  mail;  and 
many  persons  thought  it  might  well  be  adopted 
also  for  the  transmission  of  troops.  The  ministers 
in  parliament,  however,  explained  their  reasons 
for  Tobjecting  to  this  route.  These  objections 
referred  principally  to  steamers  and  coal,  of  which 
there  were  no  more  in  the  Indian  seas  than  were 
necessary  for  the  mail  service.  The  matter  was 
argued  thus:  The  first  mail  from  England,  after 
the  news  of  the  mutiny,  left  on  the  10th  of  July ; 
it  would  reach  Bombay  about  the  10th  of  August; 
a  return  mail  would  start  from  Bombay  on  the 
16th  of  August,  describing  the  arrangements  made 
for  receiving  at  Suez  any  troops  sent  by  the 
Egyptian  route ;  that  letter  would  reach  London 
about  the  16th  of  September;  and  if  troops  were 
sent  off  immediately,  with  everything  prepared, 
they  could  not  have  reached  India  till  towaids  the 
end  of  October— four  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first  disastrous  news  from  Meerut  A  Tessd 
by  the  Capo  route,  if  sent  off  at  once,  would  readi 
as  soon.  This  argument  depended  wholly  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend 
three  months  in  sending  and  receiving  messages^ 
before  the  troops  could  safely  be  started  off 
from  Southampton  to  Alexandria.  Some  of  those 
who  differed  from  the  government  on  this  point 
admitted  that  only  a  small  number  of  troops  could 
be  conveyed  by  this  route,  owing  to  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  land-conveyance  from  Alexandria  to-' 
^nez*  The  thirty  miles  of  sandy  desert  to  be 
traversed,  either  by  marching  or  in  Tohides, 
would  necessarily  entail  much  difficulty  and 
confusion  if  the  number  of  troops  were  laige^ 
especially  as  neither  the  isthmus  nor  its  railway 
belonged  to  England.  Then,  again,  there  are 
questions  concerning  calms,  storms,  monsoons^ 
trade-winds,  shoals,  and  coral  reefi^  which  were 
warmly  discussed  by  the  advocates  of  diffiraent 
systems ;  some  of  whom  contended  that  the  Red 
Sea  cannot  safely  be  depended  on  by  ship-loads 


*  In  Angnst  1857,  of  tho  whole  railwiv  distanee  mtrked  out 
from  Alexandria  tbroqgh  Cairo  to  Soes,  SOa  mllee  in  lengtbt  about 
175  miles  were  finiabed— namely,  from  Alexandria  to  the  eroMinf 
of  the  Nile,  65  mUea;  fhnn  tbe  croeaing  of  the  Mile  to  Oafaro,  sE 
milea ;  from  Cnlro  toward!  Snea,  45  milea.  Tbe  remaiadnr  of  tha 
Jonmey  oonsitted  of  80  milea  of  aandv  deeert,  not  at  tbat  ttana 
prorided  with  a  raUway,  bat  trareraed  by  omniboaea  or  vana. 
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of  Ut)op8  during  the  second  half  of  the  year; 
while  others  argned  that  the  dangers  of  the 
nmte  are  yery  slight.  On  the  one  side,  it  was 
represented  that^  hy  adopting  the  Suez  route,  there 
would  be  many  changes  in  the  modes  of  travel, 
many  soorces  of  confusion  wherever  those  changes 
were  made,  many  uncertainties  whether  there 
would  be  steamers  ready  at  Suez,  many  doubts 
about  the  supply  of  coal  at  Aden  and  elsewhere, 
many  perils  of  wreck  in  and  near  the  Red  Sea, 
much  deterioration  of  health  to  the  troops  during 
the  hot  weather  in  that  region,  and  much  embar- 
laasment  felt  by  Viscount  Canning  if  the  troops 
came  to  him  faster  than  he  could  transfer  them 
up  the  country.  Certain  of  these  government 
doubts  were  afterwards  admitted  to  be  well 
founded ;  others  were  shewn  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
though  a  few  regiments  were  sent  by  the  Suez 
route  later  in  the  year,  it  became  pretty  generally 
admitted,  that  if  only  one  or  two  regiments  had 
taken  that  route  earlt/  in  July^  the  benefit  to 
India  would  have  been  very  great,  and  the  diffi- 
culties not  more  than  might  have  been  easily 
conquered. 

Next  for  consideration  was  the  Capo  route.  Those 
who  admitted  that  the  overland  journey  was  suited 
only  for  a  imaU  body  of  troops,  and  not  for  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  had  yet  to  settle  whether 
ailing-ships  or  steamers  were  best  fitted  for  this 
Nrrice.  In  some  quarters  it  was  urged : '  Employ 
our  screw  war-steamers;  we  are  at  peace  in 
Europe,  and  can  send  our  soldiers  quickly  by  this 
meaoB  to  India,  without  the  expense  of  charter- 
ing steamers  belonging  to  companies  or  private 
penons.  If  sufficient  bounties  are  offered,  in  one 
week  we  could  obtain  seamen  enough  to  man 
twenty  war-steamers.  Take  the  main  and  lower- 
deck  guns  out  of  the  ships  ;  place  fifteen  hundred 
troops  in  each  of  the  largo  screw  line-of-battle 
ihips;  and  man  each  ship  with  half  the  war 
complement,  the  soldiers  themselves  serving  as 
marines.'  To  this  it  was  replied  that  linc-of-battle 
ihipi  would  be  dearer  rather  than  cheaper  than 
chartered  vessels,  because  they  could  not  lessen  the 
duuge  by  back-cargoes.  Sir  Charles  Napier  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  screw  war-steamers  could 
not  be  fitted  out  as  troop-ships  in  less  than  three 
months  after  the  order  was  given  ;  and  that  great 
diiBcnlty  would  be  found  in  raising  men  for  them. 
The  government  was  influenced  by  these  or  similar 
oomiderations ;  for  no  troops  were  sent  out  in  war- 
▼ciids— possibly  owing  to  a  prudential  wish  to 
keep  all  war-ships  ready  for  warlike  exigencies. 

There  remained,  lastly,  the  question  whether, 
tbe  Gape  route  being  adopted,  it  would  be  better 
to  hire  steam-ships  or  sailing-ships  for  conveying 
troops  to  India.  Eager  inquiries  on  this  question 
were  made  in  parliament  soon  after  the  news  of 
^  outbreak  arrived.  The  ministers,  in  reference 
^  the  iuperiority  of  steamers  over  sailing-ships, 
stated  that^  from  the  difficulty  in  procuring  steamers 
*f  flie  requiaite  kind,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the 
Bnmber  of  intermediate   points   at  which  they 


would  have  to  touch  for  coal,  steamers  would 
probably  not  reach  the  Indian  ports  more  quickly 
than  sailing-ships.  Lord  Ellenborough  admitted 
that,  when  he  was  in  India,  sailing-vessels  were 
found  better  than  steamers  for  India  voyages  in 
the  autunmal  half  of  the  year;  but  this  left 
untouched  the  important  improvements  effected 
in  steam-navigation  during  the  intervening  period 
of  fourteen  years.  The  battle  was  much  contested. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
pointed  out  that  fast  sailing-ships  often  went  fh)m 
England  to  Calcutta  in  90  to  100  days;  that 
auxiliary  screws  had  been  known  to  take  from 
90  to  120  days ;  and  therefore  that  we  were  not 
certain  of  quicker  voyages  by  steam  than  by  sail, 
even  (which  was  doubtful)  if  coal  enough  were 
procurable  at  the  Cape.  This  roused  the  advocates 
of  steaming,  who  complained  that  the  minister  had 
compared  quick  sailing-ships  with  slow  steamers. 
Mr  Lindsey  assorted  that  the  average  duration  of 
twenty-two  sail- voyages  was  132  days;  and  that 
the  steam-average  would  not  exceed  94  days. 
Another  authority  averred  that  the  average  of 
ninety-eight  sail- voyages  was  130  days ;  and  that 
of  seven  screw-steam  voyages,  93  days. 

Such  were  a  few  of  tho  points  brought  under 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  schemes  for 
sending  troops  to  India.  We  mention  them  here,  - 
because  they  bore  intimately  on  the  mutiny  and 
its  history.  A  compromise  between  the  yarious 
schemes  was  eflfected  by  the  government,  in  this 
way : — The  ten  thousand  troops  intended  to  be 
sent  out,  as  reinforcements,  reliefs,  and  recruits, 
before  the  news  of  the  disasters  reached  England, 
were  despatched  as  originally  intended,  in  ordin- 
ary sailing-vessels ;  the  four  thousand  additional 
troops,  immediately  applied  for  by  the  Company, 
were  despatched,  half  in  screw-steamers,  and  half 
in  fast-sailing  clippers;  while  the  six  thousand 
supplied  on  a  still  later  requisition  were  sent 
almost  wholly  in  steamers.  It  was  not  until  late 
in  the  year,  when  the  slowness  of  most  of  the 
voyages  had  been  made  manifest,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  steaming  became  unquestionable— pro- 
vided the  various  coal-dep6ts  could  be  kept  well 
supplied.  Setting  aside  all  ftirther  controyersy 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  transit,  the  activity  of 
tho  movements  was  unquestionable.  In  May 
and  June  few  of  the  regiments  and  ships  were 
ready,  and  therefore  few  only  were  despatched; 
but  after  that  the  rapidity  was  something  remark- 
able. In  July  more  than  thirty  troop-laden  ships 
departed  from  our  shores,  carrying  numbers 
varying  from  131  to  438  soldiers  each.  August 
was  a  still  more  busy  month,  in  relation  both 
to  the  number  of  ships  and  the  average  flreight 
of  each ;  there  being  forty  troop-laden  ships, 
carrying  from  208  to  1067  soldiers  each.  In  July 
not  a  single  steam-ship  was  included  in  the 
nhmber  ;  but  in  August  nearly  half  were  steamers. 
The  most  remarkable  shipments  were  those  in  the 
James  Bainea  clipper  stdling-ship  (1037  men  of 
the  42d  and  92d  foot),  the  Champion  of  the  Sea$ 
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clipper  (1032  men  of  the  42d  and  20tU  foot) 
and  the  Great  Britain  screw-steamer  (1057  men 
of  the  8th  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers.  In  these 
three  splendid  ships  the  troops  were  conveyed 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  rarely  if  ever  before 
attained  in  such  service.  While  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  in  progress  for  shipping  off 
the  twenty-four  thousand  men  chosen  by  the 
middle  of  July,  other  plans  were  being  organised 
for  despatching  further  regiments;  insomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  very  nearly  forty  thousand 
men  had  been  sent  off  to  the  scene  of  mutiny.  In 
what  order  and  at  what  times  these  troops  reached 
their  destination,  may  usefully  be  noted  in  a  later 
page.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Suez 
route  was  adopted  for  a  few  regiments ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  passage  was  such  as  to  lead  to  much 
expression  of  regret  that  that  route  had  not  been 
adopted  earlier — although  an  opinion  continued  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the 
Company  that  it  would  not  have  been  practicable 
to  send  the  bulk  of  the  army  by  that  means. 

Another  important  question  arose  during  the 
year,  how  these  troops  ought  to  be  clothed,  and 
their  health  secured.  English  soldiers  complain 
of  their  tightly  buttoned  and  buckled  garments  in 
hot  weather,  even  in  an  English  climate;  but  in  an 
Indian  summer  the  oppression  of  such  clothing  is 
very  grievous ;  and  much  anxiety  was  manifested, 
when  it  became  known  that  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand troops  were  to  set  out  for  the  East,  as  to  the 
dresB  to  be  adopted.  The  War-office  issued  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  allaying  public  anxiety;*  but  it  became 
afterwards  known  that,  owing  to  blunders  and 
accidents  similar  to  those  which  so  disastrously 
affected  the  Crimean  army,  the  light  clothing,  even 
if  sufficient  in  quantity,  was  not  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  ;  and  our  gallant  men  were  only 
kept  from  complaining  by  their  excitement  at  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  voyages, 
the  majority  of  the  reinforcements  did  not  land  in 
India  till  the  intense  heat  of  summer  had  passed. 
In  reference  to  the  important  question  of  the  health 
of  the  troops,  Dr  James  Harrison,  of  the  Com- 

*  *  According  to  existing  regulations  of  some  years*  standing, 
every  soldier  on  his  arrival  in  India  is  provided  vith  the  fullowing 
articles  of  clothing,  in  addition  to  thoae  which  compose  his  kit  in 
ibis  country : 

*  Mounted  Men.— 4  irhlte  Jackets,  6  pair  of  white  overalls.  9 
pair  of  Settringee  overalls,  6  shirts,  4  pair  of  cotton  socks,  1  pair 
of  white  braces. 

*  Foot«8oldiers.-^  white  Jackets,  I  pair  of  English  summer 
trousers,  5  pair  of  white  trousers,  5  white  shirts,  2  check  sliirts, 
1  pair  of  white  braces. 

*  These  articles  arc  not  supplied  in  this  country,  but  form  a  part 
of  the  soldier's  necessaries  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  are  com- 
posed  of  materials  made  on  the  spot,  and  best  suited  to  the 
climate. 

•During  his  sUy  In  India,  China,  Ceylon,  and  at  other  hot 
sUtions,  he  is  provided  with  a  tunic  and  shell-Jacket  in  alternate 
years;  and  In  the  year  in  which  the  tunic  is  not  Lwued.  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  two  nrticles  is  paid  to  the  soldier,  to  be 
expended  (by  the  ofHcer  commanding)  for  hb  benefit  in  any  articles 
aoited  to  the  climate  of  ttie  station. 

•The  force  recently  sent  out  to  China  and  India  has  been 
provUed  with  white  cotton  behnet  and  forage-cap  covers. 

*  Any  quanUty  of  light  clothing  for  troops  caa  be  procured  on 
the  spot  In  IndU  at  the  shortest  noUce.* 


pany*s  service,  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  or  sugges- 
tions, for  the  use  of  officers  in  the  management  of 
their  troops.  These  rules,  which  received  the 
approval  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  bore  relation  to 
the  hours  of  marching ;  the  length  of  each  march ; 
the  kind  of  beverage  best  for  the  soldier  before 
starting ;  the  marching-Klress  in  hot  weather ;  the 
precautions  against  sitting  or  lying  in  wet  doihes ; 
the  necessity  for  bathing ;  the  best  choice  of  food 
and  the  best  mode  of  cooking ;  the  stimulants  and 
beverages,  <!rc. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  modes 
in  which  the  government,  the  legislature,  and  the 
press,  sought  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  remedy 
t)ie  evils  arising  out  of  the  Indian  mutiny;  nor 
would  such  an  enumeration  be  necessary,  further 
than  concerned  the  realty  practicable  and  adopted 
measures.  At  a  time  when  each  mail  from 
India  increased  the  sum-total  of  disastrous  news, 
each  grievance  found  its  own  peculiar  expositor, 
who  insisted  that  that  particular  grievance  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  mutiny,  and  that  a 
remedy  must  be  found  in  that  particular  direction. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  scries  of  short  paragraphs  to 
close  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  possible  to 
sketch  the  general  character  of  the  plans  and 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  public  mind. 

Railways  were  not  forgotten.  It  was  strongly 
urged  that  if  Indian  railways  had  been  began 
earlier,  and  carried  to  a  further  stage  towards 
completion,  the  mutiny  either  could  not  have 
happened  at  all,  or  might  have  been  crushed  easily 
by  a  small  force  having  great  powers  of  looomo- 
tion.  The  disorders  in  India  did  not  prevent  the 
forwarding  of  schemes  for  new  lines  of  railway — 
such  as  the  Sinde  Railway,  from  Kurachee  to 
Hydrabad,  there  to  be  connected  with  steamers  up 
the  Indus  to  Moultan ;  the  Pnnjaub  Railway,  from 
Moultan  to  Lahore,  there  to  join  the  grand  trunk 
railway ;  the  Oude  Railway,  to  supply  Lacknow 
with  a  series  of  lines  radiating  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  East  Bengal  Railway,  to  accommo- 
date the  region  eastward  of  Calcutta.  Bnt  besides 
these,  the  mutiny  gave  a  new  impetus  to  schemes 
for  carrying  railways  across  Western  Asia  towanls 
India ;  either  from  Scutari  (opposite  Constanti* 
nople)  to  Bagdad,  or  from  Antioch  to  the  Euphrates, 
with  a  railway  or  a  steam-route  thence  through 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  parts  of 
these  schemes  were  vciy  wild ;  the  projectors, 
in  every  case,  required  guaranteed  interest  from 
government,  on  the  ground  that  the  particular 
railway  advocated  would  form  a  new  and  quick 
route  from  England  to  India  available  for  govern- 
ment purposes;  but  as  no  guarantee  was  forth- 
coming, the  schemes  remained  in  abeyance. 

Electric  telegraphs  did  not  fail  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  public  favour;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
their  benefit  was  immense.  Every  lessening  of 
the  time  for  transmitting  a  message  from  India  to 
London,  or  vice  versd,  was  so  much  gained  to  those 
responsible  for  quelling  the  mutiny.  In  the  middle 
of  1857,  smaU  portions  of  submarine  cable  yrere 
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immersed  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Malta^ 
and  Corfu  were  all  connected,  greatly  shortening 
the  time  for  transmitting  a  telegram  from  Alex- 
undria  to  Marseille.  Superadded  to  this,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  telegraph  encouraged  the  projectors 
of  new  lines— from  Corfu  to  Alexandria;  from 
Antioch  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
firom  Suez  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden  and 
Rurachee.  Rival  companies  occupied  much  of  the 
[mblic  attention  ;  and,  had  the  British  government 
been  favourably  disposed  towards  a  guarantee  or 
subBidy,  engineers  were  not  wanting  who  would 
have  undertaken  to  connect  London  with  Calcutta 
by  an  unbroken  wire. 

RTver-steaming  was  advocated  as  ono  of  the 
iTcat  things  needed  for  India.  Ono  scheme  was 
Tor  an  Indus  flotilla.  Supposing  a  hundred  miles 
3f  railway  to  be  constnicted  from  Kurachee  to 
Bydrabad,  then  the  Indus  would  be  reached 
It  a  point  whence  it  is  navigable  to  Moultan 
for  five  hundred  and  seventy  miles  ;  and  it  was 
|)roposed  for  this  service  to  establish  a  flotilla  of 
Sfl^n  steamers,  fitted  up  for  passengers  and  a 
ittle  cargo,  and  each  towing  two  flat-bottom 
twrges  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  heavy 
argo.  Irrespective  of  the  success  or  failure 
)f  any  particular  project,  the  establishment  of 
steamers  on  the  Indus  was  unquestionably  a 
practical  good  to  which  India  had  a  right  to  look 
brward ;  for,  as  a  glance  at  a  map  will  shew,  the 
[ndus  instead  of  the  Ganges  seems  the  natural 
roDte  of  communication  from  Europe  to  the  upper 
provinces  of  India.  The  Ganges  provinces  also 
irould  undergo  an  immense  development  of 
resources  by  the  increase  of  steam-navigation  on 
^t  noble  river. 

Gun-boats  for  India  did  not  fail  to  find  advo- 
ates.  It  was  deemed  almost  a  certainty  that  if 
ight-draught  vessels  of  this  description  had  been 
>n  two  or  three  of  the  Indian  rivers,  especially 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  the  mutineers  would 
^ve  met  with  formidable  opponents ;  and  even  if 
he  mutiny  were  quelled,  a  few  gun-boats  might 
let  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  a  certain  number  of 
nwpSy  in  protecting  places  near  the  banks  of  the 
jr^t  rivers.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the 
East  India  Company  commissioned  Messrs  Rennie 
o  build  a  small  fleet  of  high-pressure  iron  gun- 
boats ;  esbch  to  have  one  boiler,  two  engines,  two 
wnrew-propellers,  and  to  carry  a  twelve-pounder 
5un  amidships.  The  boats  were  seventy-five  feet 
ong  by  twelve  wide,  and  were  so  constructed 
IS  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  for 
x>nveyance  from  England  to  India. 

The  means  of  locomotion  or  communication — 
■aulways,  electric  telegraphs,  river-steamers,  river 
i;un-boats — formed  only  one  portion  of  the  schemes 
which  occupied  public  thought  during  the  first 
tix  months  of  the  mutiny.  Still  more  attention 
was  paid  to  men — men  for  fighting  in  India  and 
for  defending  our  home-coasts.  Shortly  before  the 
had  news  began  to  arrive  from  India,  a  council 


order  announced  that  the  militia  would  not  be 
called  out  in  1857;  two  months  afterwards,  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Viscount  Palmerston  would  not  admit  that  cir- 
cumstances  were  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  a 
change  in  this  arrangement;  he  thought  that 
recruiting  would  be  cheaper  than  the  militia,  as 
a  means  of  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  army. 
In  August,  however,  the  ministers  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  empowering  them  to  embody 
some  of  the  militia  during  the  recess,  if  the  state  of 
public  affairs  should  render  such  a  step  necessary. 
A  8}''stcm  of  active  recruiting  commenced,  and  was 
continued  steadily  during  several  months.  These 
recruits  were  intended,  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  regiments,  but  to  add  a  second  battalion  to  many, 
regiments,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in 
each  battalion;  some  of  Iho  regiments  were,  by  this 
twofold  process,  raised  from  800  or  1000  to  2000 
or  2400  men  each.  Volunteers,  also,  came  forward 
from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  but  these  were  mostly  adven- 
turers who  sought  officers'  commissions  in  India, 
and  their  services  were  not  needed.  The  govern- 
ment made  an  attempt  to  encourage  enlisting  by 
offering  commissions  in  the  army  to  any  private 
gentlemen  who  could  bring  forward  a  certain 
number  of  men  each — a  project  not  attended  with 
much  success.  At  certain  crises,  when  the  news 
from  India  was  more  than  usually  disastrous, 
appeals  to  patriotism  shewed  themselves  in  the 
newspapers — *  A  Young  Englishman  ;*  *  Another 
Young  Englishman;'  *A  True  Briton;'  *One  of 
the  Middle  Class;'  or  *A  Young  Scotsman  '—would 
write  to  the  journals,  pour  out  his  patriotism  or 
his  indignation,  and  shew  what  he  would  do  if 
he  only  had  the  power.  One  proposed  that  clerks 
and  shopmen  out  of  situations  should  be  embodied 
into  a  distinct  volunteer  corps ;  another  said  that, 
as  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  wished  to  avenge  the 
foul  murder  of  innocent  women  and  children,  he 
thought  that  he  and  such  as  he  ought  to  bo 
encouraged  by  commissions  in  the  Indian  army ; 
another  suggested  that,  if  government  would  use 
them  well,  many  young  men  would  volunteer  to 
serve  in  India,  to  return  to  their  former  mode  of 
life  when  the  mutiny  was  over.  Some,  rather  in 
sarcasm  than  in  earnest,  suggested  that  drapers' 
shopmen  should  drop  the  yard-measure,  and  go 
to  India  to  fight ;  leaving  to  women  the  duty  of 
serving  muslins,  and  laces,  and  tapes.  There  was 
a  certain  meaning  in  all  the  suggestions,  as 
expressive  of  honest  indignation  at  the  atrocities 
in  India,  especially  those  at  Cawnpore ;  but,  in  its 
practical  result,  volunteering  fell  to  the  ground; 
and  even  the  militia  was  not  much  appealed  to. 
Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  common  soldier;  and  recruits  for  the 
regular  army  came  forward  with  much  readiness. 
We  must  now  mention  those  who  offered  their 
monetary  instead  of  their  personal  services  in 
alleviation  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  our 
Indian  empire.     Long   before  the   mutinies   in 
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India  had  arrived  at  their  greatest  height,  the 
question  was  anxiously  debated  both  in  that 
country  and  in  England,  what  would  be  the 
worldly  condition  of  the  numerous  families  driven 
Arom  their  homes  and  robbed  of  all  they  possessed 
by  the  sepoys  and  marauders  at  the  various 
stations?  Every  mail  brought  home  fresh  con* 
flrmation  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  families 
thus  impoverished  was  rapidly  increasing;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  known  that  the  East  India 
Company  could  not  reimburse  the  sufferers  without 
much  previous  consideration.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  have  to  be  considered  whether  any 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  Europeans  in  India — ^the  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  of  the  Company,  and  those  who,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company,  had  embarked  capital 
in  enterprises  connected  with  indigo  factories, 
opium  farms,  banks,  printing-presses,  <kc. ;  and  then 
would  come  a  second  inquiry  whether  the  personal 
property  only,  or  the  commercial  stock  in  trade 
also,  should  bo  considered  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  government.  It  was  felt  that  immediate 
suffering  ought  not  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions;  that  when  families  had  been  burnt  out 
or  driven  out  of  their  homes,  penniless  and  almost 
unclothed,  immediate  aid  was  needed  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  This  was  admitted  in  the 
Punjaub,  where  Sir  John  Lawrence  organised  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  and  it  was 
admitted  at  Calcutta,  where  Lord  and  Lady 
Canning  headed  a  subscription  for  providing 
shelter,  raiment,  and  food  to  the  hundreds  of 
terrified  fugitives  who  were  constantly  flocking  to 
that  capital.  By  the  time  the  principal  revolts  of 
June  were  known  in  England,  the  last  week  of 
August  had  arrived ;  and  then  commenced  one  of 
those  wonderful  efforts  in  which  London  takes 
the  lead  of  all  the  world — the  collection  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  a  short  time  to  ameliorate  the 
sufferings  arising  out  of  some  great  calamity. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  August  that  the  lord- 
mayor  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
to  establish  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  sum  subscribed  at  the 
meeting  did  not  much  exceed  a  thousand  pounds ; 
but  the  whole  merits  of  the  case  being  set  forth 
in  newspapers,  contributions  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  as  had  been 
manifested  during  the  Crimean  disasters.  The 
high-bom  and  the  wealthy  contributed  large  sums ; 
the  middle  classes  rendered  their  aid;  country 
committees  and  town  committees  organised  local 
subscriptions ;  large  sums,  made  up  of  many  small 
elements,  were  raised  as  collections  after  sermons 
in  the  churches  and  chapels;  and  when  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  foreign  and  colonial  regions 
heard  of  this  movement,  they  sought  to  shew  that 
they  too  shared  in  the  common  English  feeling. 
Thousands  swelled  to  tens  of  thousands,  these  to 
a  hundred  thousand,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  fund  rose  to  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.      In  order  to  give  system  to 


the  operations,  thirty-five  thousand  circulars  were 
issued,  by  the  central  committee  in  London,*  to 
all  the  authorities  in  church  and  state,  to  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  at  foreigq  conrUf,  to  the 
governors  of  British  colonies,  and  to  the  oonsoli 
at  foreign  ports. . 

This  Mutiny  Relief  Fund  was  administered  by 
four  committees— General,  Financial,  Rdief,  and 
Ladies'  Committees.  The  General  Committee  settled 
the  principles  on  which  the  fund  was  to  be  admin- 
istered, determined  the  amount  and  destinations  of 
the  remittances' to  India,  and  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  subordinate  oommittees.  The 
Financial  Committee  supervised  the  aocoiints,  the 
investments  of  the  money,  and  the  arraqgiement  of 
remittances.  The  Relief  Committee  decided  on 
apphcations  for  relief,  on  the  administration  of 
rehef  by  donation  or  by  loan,  and  on  the  applica- 
tion of  means  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  children.  The  Ladies*  Committee  took  charge 
of  such  details  as  pertained  more  particularly  to 
their  own  sex.  Each  of  these  committees  met 
once  a  week.  The  first  remittance  was  a  sum  of 
£2000  to  Calcutta,  to  relieve  some  of  the  families 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  mutineers  to  seek 
shelter  in  that  city.  This  was  followed  by  frequent 
large  remittances  to  the  same  place,  and  to  Agns 
Delhi,  Lucknow,  Bombay,  and  Lahore.  Com- 
mittees, formed  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  corres- 
ponded  with  the  head  committee  in  London,  and 
joined  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the  expen^Utore 
of  the  fund.  The  donations  and  loans  to  perscma 
who  had  arrived  in  England  were  srnall  in 
amount ;  most  of  the  aid  being  afforded  to  those 
who  had  not  been  able  to  leave  India.  The  money 
was  put  out  at  interest  as  fast  as  the  amount  in 
hand  exceeded  the  immediate  requirements.  At 
one  time  the  government  made  an  offer  to  appoint 
a  royal  commission  for  the  administration  of  the 
fund  ;  but  this  was  deoUned ;  and  there  has  been 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  transference  of 
authority  would  have  been  beneficial.  It  was  soon 
found  that  there  were  five  classes  of  sufferers  who 
would  greatly  need  assistance  from  this  ftmd-^ 
faraiUes  of  civil  and  military  officers  whose  bunga- 
lows and  furniture  had  been  destroyed  at  Uie 
stations ;  the  families  of  assistants,  clerlo^  and  other 
subordinate  employes  at  the  stations ;  Buiopean 
private  traders  and  settlers,  many  of  whom  had 
been  utterly  impoverished  ;  many  missionary 
families  and  educational  establishments ;  and  the 
families  of  a  large  number  of  pensioners,  overseers, 
artificera,  indigo-workers,  school-masters,  shop- 
keepers, hotel-keepers,  newspaper  printers,  Ac.  To 
appoi-tion  the  amount  of  misery  among  these  five 
classes  would  be  impossible ;  but  the  past  chaptera 
of  this  work  have  afforded  examples,  sufficiently 
sad  and  numerous,  of  the  mode  in  which  all  ranbi 
of  Europeans  in  India  were  suddenly  plunged  into 
want  and  desolation.  At  Agra,  when  the  fort  had 
been  relieved  ft*om  a  long  investment  or  siege  by  the 
rebels,  almost  the  entire  Christian  population  was 
not  only  houseless,  but  the  majority  were  without 
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the  most  €«ential  artides  of  ftirmture  or  clothiDg ; 
natfly  mil  were  living  in  cellars  and  yaulta.  At 
many  other  stations  it  was  nearly  as  bad ;  at 
Locknow  it  was  still  worse. 

Ludia  speedily  raised  thirty  thousand  pounds  on 
its  own  account,  irrespective  of  aid  from  England ; 
and  meet  of  this  was  expended  at  Calcutta  in  pro- 
viding as  follows :  Board  and  lodging  on  arrival 
at  Calcutta  for  refugees  without  homes  or  friends 
to  reoeive  them ;  clothing  for  reftigees  ;  monthly 
allowances  for  the  support  of  families  who  were 
not  boarded  and  lodged  out  of  the  fund ;  loans  for 
porchasiDg  fhmiture,  clothing,  <&c. ;  free  grants  for 
similar  purposes;  passage  and  diet  money  on  board 
Ganges  steamers;  loans  to  officers  and  others  to 
pay  for  the  passage  of  their  families  to  England ; 
free  pa«age  to  England  for  the  widows  and  fami- 
lies of  officers ;  and  education  of  tho  children  of 


sufferers.  These  were  nearly  the  same  purposes 
as  those  to  which  the  larger  English  fund  was 
applied.  The  East  India  Company  adopted  a 
wholly  distinct  system  in  recognising  the  just 
claims  of  the  officers  more  inomediately  in  its 
service,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  fell  during  the  mutiny— a  system  based  on 
the  established  emoluments  and  pensions  of  all  in 
the  Company's  service. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  news  of  the  Indian 
Revolt,  when  it  reached  London  by  successive 
mails,  led  to  a  remarkable  and  important  series 
of  suggestions  and  plans — intended  either  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  in  dealing 
with  the  mutineers,  or  to  succour  those  who  had 
been  plunged  into  want  by  tho  crimes  of  which 
those  mutineers  were  the  chief  perpetrators. 
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At  the  end  of  tlie  last  chapter  a  table  was  given  of  the 
nmher  of  troops,  Earopcan  and  native,  in  nil  the  military 
diriiioiii  of  India,  on  the  day  when  the  mntiny  commenced 
at  Meenit  It  will  be  convenient  to  present  here  a  second 
tdbdation  on  a  wholly  different  basis — ^giving  the  designa- 
tm$  of  the  regiments  instead  of  the  numberB  of  men,  and 
oaming  the  Matimu  instead  of  the  dh'isiom  in  which  they 
were  mnt^Tii^  or  barracked.  This  will  be  usefal  for  pur- 
pOMt  of  reference,  in  relation  to  the  gradual  annihilation  of 
tbe  Bengd  Hindustani  army.  The  former  table  applied  to 
the  lOih  of  May  1857  ;  the  present  will  apply  to  a  date  as 
Mir  this  M  the  Ecat  India  Register  will  permit— namely, 
Um  6th  of  May ;  while  the  royal  troops  in  India  will  be 
umed  according  to  the  Army  List  for  the  let  of  May — a 
nfiicienily  near  ^yproximation  for  the  present  purpose.  A 
fnr  pooiUe  sources  of  error  may  usefully  be  pointed  out 
L  Some  or  other  of  the  India  regiments  were  at  all  times 
ttoring  from  station  to  station  ;  and  these  movements  may 
is  a  ftv  oaiei  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  particular  corps 
bd  or  had  not  left  a  i)articular  station  on  the  day  named, 
t  The  station  named  is  that  of  the  head-quarters  and 
tkt  bulk  of  the  regiment :  detachments  may  have  been  at 
«Uier  places.  8.  The  Persian  and  Chinese  wars  disturbed 
tko  distribation  of  troops  belonging  to  the  respective  pre- 
ritaoiea.  4.  The  disarming  and  disbanding  at  Barrackpore 
nd  Berhampore  are  not  taken  into  account ;  for  they  were 
lot  known  in  London  at  the  time  of  compiling  the  official 
fist  ^  The  Afmy  Liti,  giving  an  enumeration  of  royal 
ngiawnta  in  India»  did  not  always  note  correctly  the 
Ktosl  itatioBf  at  a  particular  time.  These  sources  of 
ttior,  however,  will  not  be  oonsiderable  in  amount 

BianuscTS  ard  statioiis  or  bskoal  armt— kat  1857. 
OiysBAL  Amov,  Commander-in-chief. 

Munpmn  Onalry, 
i(QQeen*t>, Meemt. 


IrregtHar  and  Local  C^ro/ry.— Continued. 


•ihLaiiem 


Katiee  Begnfar  Cavalry, 


iMRsflmMit,    . 

Mbow. 

6th  Regiment, 

M        • 

.    Cawnpore. 

7th         « 

M         • 

Meerut.     . 

8th         • 

4th         • 

.    CmbaUa. 

9th 

«h        • 

Pethawnr. 

luth         ' 

UmbalU. 


.    Nowgong. 

Imcimow. 
•    Lahore 

Sealkote. 
.    Foroxpore. 


Irregular  and  Local  Oarahry, 
IM  Bcntal  Xr.  C,  Jelnm.  I  3d  nengal  Ir.  C,       JhansL 

U      ,        0      Qootdanore.  1 4th     •         • 


.'Sth  Bengal  Ir.  C,  Sonthal. 


6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 


Moultan. 

Feshawur. 

Sultanpore. 

Hosheaporo. 

Goordaifpore. 

Berhamporo. 


I2th  Bengal  Ir.  C,  Segowlle. 

13th  • 

14th  » 

1 5th  ' 

Ifith  « 

17th  • 

18th  » 


Ist  Gwalior  Contingent  Cavalry, 

2d        0  »  0 


BareUly. 

Jhansi. 

Oude. 

Rawul  Pindea. 

Shumshabad. 

Peahawur. 

Owalior. 

Augur. 

1st  Pur\)aab  CsTalry, Dera  Ismaal. 

2d        y  ' 0  0 

3d        •  0 Bunnoo. 

4th       »  0 '    Kohat. 

5th      0  0  Antce. 

Ist  Oude  Irregular  Cavalry,        ....        Secrora. 

3d        0  0  » Lucknow. 

3d        V  0  u Pertabghur. 

Nagpoor  Irregular  Cavalry, Taklee. 


8th  Ft.  (Qun/s),  Cawnpore. 


European  Infantry, 


lOth 
24th 
27th 
20th 


Wuaeerabad. 
Sealkote. 


Thayct  Mhow. 
3Sd  »  Kussowlio. 

85th  0  Calcutta. 

BSd  0  Lucknow. 

Ist  Europeans  (Bast  India  Company's), 
2d         •  •  • 

3d         »  '  ' 


53d  Ft.  (Qan.'s), 

00th 

61at 

70th 

75th 

81st 

87th 


DngshaL 

JuUondur. 

Wuaeerabad. 

Ferospone. 

Rawnl  Plndet. 

Lahore. 

Peshawur. 

DugsbaL 
Umballa. 
Agra. 


Native  Regular  Infantry. 


Ist  Regiment, 
2d« 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
fHh 
lOth 
nth 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

I6th« 

17th 

18th 


Cawnpore. 

Barrackpore. 

Phillour. 

Noorpore. 

Umballa. 

AUahabad. 

DInapoor. 
* 

ADygu^. 

Futteghur. 

Allahabad. 
( Nowgong  and 
\     JhansL 

Lu<^ntow. 

Moultan. 

Meerut. 

Meean  If  eer. 

Goruckpore. 

BareUIy. 


19th  Reghnent, 
20th 

2l8t 

S2d 

S3d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

88th 

S9th 

30th 

31st 

82d 

33d 

34th 

S5th 

30tht 

37tht 


Berhampora. 

Meerut. 

Peshawur. 

Fysabad. 

Mhow. 

Peshawur. 

Thayet  Mhow. 

Meean  Meer. 

Peshawur. 

Bhabjehanpoor. 

Jullundur. 

Agra. 

Barrackpore. 

Sontha). 

Hosheapore. 

Barrackpore. 

Sealkote. 

Jullandur. 

Btnarta. 


*Grenadlera. 


f  Volunteers. 


NaiiM  Segutar  Infantry.— CoaXiavLtd. 


Delhi. 

57th  Regiment, 

Jclom. 

S8th 

Dinapoor. 

59th 

SeeUpoor. 

GUth 

Bangor. 

61 8t 

Bamckporo. 

62d 

Agra. 

63d 

Fcrozpore. 

64th 

Sealkoto. 

65th* 

Fromc 

OStht 

Lacknow. 

67th* 

MeeanMeer. 

Nagode. 

68th 

Peshawor. 

69th 

Jubbulpoor. 

7ath 

Cawnpore. 

7l8t 

DolhL 

7id 

Nowaherah. 

7.id 

Cawnpore. 

74th 

9eth*  B«gbnent, 


40th* 
41tt 

4Sd 

43d 

44th 

45th 

46th 

47th« 

48th 

4iKh 

fiOth 

51it 

Od 

ASd 

ff4th 

fiSth 

aeth 


Irregular  and  Local  Infantry. 
Ill  Oade  Irregular  Infantry, 
fd     If  w  » 

3d     m  tf  It 

4th    f  m  » 

BOi    m  It  » 

6th    »  »  n  , 

7th    m  »  u 

8th    mm  m  , 

iMh    «r  <r  m 

10th    mm  m  . 

Itt  Owalior  Contingent  Infantry, 

Id  IV  m  «r      . 

ad  »  m  m 

4th  m  m  m        . 

8th  m  m  m 

6tb  m  m  m       . 

7th  m  "         m  m 

Ut  Pai\}aub  Infimtry, 

%d       m  m  .         . 

9dm  m 

4th     IT  m 


aih    t  m 

111  Sikh  Infantry, 
%d      m         m 
31 


4lh 


lit  Nagpoor  Irregular  Infantry, 

fld  *  m  m 

9d         m        '       m  m       . 

Reglmcot  of  Gnidea  (foot  and  horse), 
m       of  KeUU-GhUii, 
m       of  Loodianah  (Sikhs), 
m       of  Ferospore  (Sikhs), 

Ramgnrh  Light  Infkntry, 

HiURangirs,      .... 

N  usee  rrcs  "Rifles,    .  • 

Pegu  Light  Infantry, 

Sinnoor  Rifles, 

Kumaon  BattaUon,    . 

Assam  Light  Infantry,  Ist,    . 
m'        m  »        ,  2d, 

Mbalrwarra  BattaUon,  . 

Araoan  Battalion,     . 

Burrianah  Light  Infkntry,    . 

Bilhet  Light  Infantry, 

Malwah  Bheel  Corps,     . 

Hewar  Bhed  Corps, 

Sehundee  Corps,    . 


Ferozpore. 

RawtU  nndco. 

Umritsir. 

Umballa. 

Jullimdur. 

Moultan. 

Barrackporc. 

Peshawar. 

Dinapoor. 

Almora. 
r  Etawah. 
I  Minpooree. 

Bareilly. 

Moultan. 

Barrackporc. 

Lucknow. 

Agra. 

Jumalporo. 

Cawnpore. 


Persadporc. 

Secrora. 

Oonda. 

Lucknow. 

Durriabad. 

Fyzabad. 

Lucknow. 

Sultanpore. 

Seetapoor. 

Mullaong. 


Gwallor. 


Seeprce. 

Lullutpore. 

Augur. 

Kohat. 


DeraGhazL 
Bunnoo. 
Dera  IsmaeL 


Ilazara. 
Kangra. 
Khan. 


Seetabuldco. 

Cbandah. 

Uaypoor. 

Peshawur. 

Shttbkuddur. 

Benares. 

Mirsapore. 

Dorunda. 

Bhagolpore. 

BimU. 

Myan  Owng. 

Almora. 

Deyra. 

Debroogurh. 

GowhatU. 

Bewar. 

Akyab. 

Hansi. 

Cberrah. 

Sirdarpore. 

Khairwarah. 

Daijeeling. 


ArHUery,  JBngineers,  Sapper*  and  Miners, 


Hort«.«rtillei7,  Itt  Brigade : 

3  European  Troops. 

2  Natire  Troops. 
m            m        Sd  Brigade: 

3  European  Troops. 
1  Native  Troop. 

m  m         3d  Brigade: 

3  European  Troops. 


Foot«rtillery, 


i  Natire  Troop. 
6  Eim>pean  Battalions. 

(4  Companies  each.) 
3  NaUve  Battalions. 

(6  Companies  each.) . 


Head.quarters : 
Meerut 
Jullundur. 
Peshawur. 
Umballa. 
Cawnpore. 
Bealkote. 
Dumdum. 


Engineers, 
lappen  and  Miners, 


8  Companies,) 


Head-qnarters : 
Roorkee. 


Mixed  Cbrpt—Oacalry,  If^antry,  and  ArUtterp, 

Shekhawuttie  BattaUon BlidnaporA 

Jhodpore  Legion, Erinpoora. 

Malwah  Contingent, Mehidpors. 

Bhopal        m  Selwn. 

Kotah         m  KtuTowlct. 


nEcncEinrs  amd  statioits  op  uassas  aamt^mat  1U7. 
Sin  Patrick  Giuirr,  Commander-in-chief. 
European  Cavalry, 
lith  Lancers  (Queen's), Madras. 


Ist  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 

2d  i»  «f  » 

3d  w  «r  n 

Ath  m  m  H 

fith  U  »  M 

eih  »  f,  „ 

7th  H  »  m 

Blh  w  n  m 


Natitt  Cavalry, 


European  Infantry, 


74th  Foot  (Queen's), 
04th     m  m 


Ist  Europeans  (East  India  Company's), 
2d  »  »         m  m  , 

2d  m  mm  m 


TridOnopoly. 

Sholaporc. 

Bangalore. 

Kamptee. 

Bcnavy. 


l«tRrgiment,t 

3d  m 

Sd  m 

4th  m 

5th  t  m 

6th  m 

7th  m 

8th  m 

9th  m 

10th  m 

nth  It 

12th  m 

13th  m 

14lh  m 

15th  m 

16tbt  » 

17th  m 

18th  m 

19lh  m 

20th  m 

21st  m 

2id  m 

29d  m 

24tht  * 

25th  m 

26tht  • 


Native 
Secnnderabad. 
Quilon. 
Cananore. 
Rarmah. 
Berbampore. 
Bnnnah. 
Moalmeln. 
Rangoon. 
Samulcottah. 
Rangoon. 
Cananore. 
Madras. 
Moulmein. 
Singapore. 
Barmah. 
Mangalore. 
Madras. 

m 
Bangalore. 
French  Rocks. 
Paulghaut 
Secnnderabad. 
Russelcondah. 
Secnnderabad. 
Triehlnopoly. 
Kamptee. 


Infantry, 
27th  Regiment, 
28th 
29th 
30th 
3Ut 
32d 
83d 
84th 
85th 
86lht 
87tht 
88Uit 
89th 
40th 
41st 
42d 
4M 
44th 
45th 
46th 
47th 
48th 
49tht 
50th 
81st 
6M 


Beeimderahad. 
Bangalore. 


Madras. 

Barmah.* 

[PersUl 
Barman. 
Secondcrabad. 


YaUorc 
Hosnagabad. 
Pinang. 
CoddapdL 


Kamptee. 

m 
Trichinepo^y. 
Uonylnr* 
Xiidna. 
Barmah. 

sasr 


yincuiataM* 


Artaiery,  Snyineert,  Sappen  and  Mbm$, 
Hone-artiUery,  4  European  Troops. 

»  •         S  Native  Troops. 

Foot-artiUery,  4  European  Battalkms. 
(4  Companies  eaoh.) 
m  0         1  Native  BattaUon. 

(6  Companiee.) 
Engineers,        ....   Head-qnartert :  Fbrt 
Sappers  and  Miners,     .       .       Head-qnarten    ~ 


BBODUim  AKn  tTATIOm  or  ■OKBAT  ABUT— KAT  UK, 

Sir  HaxBT  Sombbsbt,  Commaoder-ift-chkL 
JSaropean  Onalry, 

14th  Light  Drsgoons  (Queen's) KbttCi 

native  Regular  Cavalry, 

Ist  Lancers, Noaecnbod. 

9d  Light  Cavalry, Hqjeota. 

^d     m  m  [PWiU.] 

Native  Irregular  Cavalry, 

1st  Sinde  Irregular  Uorse, Jaeobabad. 

2d       «»         «f  m Jaoobabad. 

Poonah  Irregular  Horse, [Persia.] 

Gujerat  Irregular  Horse, Ahmedabad. 

South  Msbratta  Irregular  Horse,     ....  [Persia.] 

Culoh  Irregular  Horse, ......  lihoc^. 


*Tolanteers. 


t  Goorkhas. 


*  Removed  to  Calcutta. 


t  Rifles. 


PREPARATIONS  i  CALCUTTA  AND  LONDON, 


S£9 


qi>««ii>). 


£itt0jiean  ItifanUy^ 


V  (^tt  India  Com;isfir>}i  . 
ifRBtrj  (Ettit  India  CompflDj'»)t 

J^ativi  Hf^pdiir  Infantry, 


AfaiocdaliBd. 
KhDlBport. 

Barikia' 

aurat- 

Ku*Hra1iad» 

Hjdrubiid^ 
'  GrNLOilLcf », 


IGtb  KcgiTDent, 
iStb 

23d 

a7Lh 
Will        " 


PoonDb* 

rooniita* 

SbLktrpore. 

JAdPn.J 
MuUlnam. 

SaUra. 

(Pcrriia.) 

AhmFitniigfrar. 

Ahmedabad^ 

jPfLPiu.) 


Xfatice  Imfuiar  Jt^^attyt 

]«tfielao«b  Battallfliij     «.,,*«  Kurdcli«« 

3»1         »  "  .        ■        •        «        t  [Pferila.] 

KhjtadeLili  BHhI  Corp* I  D^urmn^niiaL 

Ruliiitg^hi?rt7  fUnf^ri^        .        .        *        *        ,  RuLiibff berry. 

EawtiDt  W«reeCor|M,     <        ^       *       ,        «       «  Sawunt  Wtree. 

Raun  Loul  CuriFH,     *,*,..  t^itim^ 

Koluporo  Infaairy  Carpi, KolBpore* 


AHitttry,  Efi^metr$t  Sapptra  and  J/ihav. 
Boinujr^ 


European  Briimdc* 
(4  Troops.)  ■ 


i4  Com^amc^t  encb,) 
aWaii     ' 


yo  Lt^ittiillonB- 
{(*  Cuiii;jaiil«i  each.) 


Alim^abod^ 
Abmvdnan^f* 


Enipn«TR> 


IIpad-i}iutl«n :  LonibBLj, 
Ueul-(iiiU'(£ri ;  Vnoxiiii  imd  Aden. 


*  Tbe  Sitti  troop  ol  bonc-ortllLcty  wu  all«(I  Lcolift*^  Troop. 


JpmntA  Mnnjld,  A^ra.— Ifotquc  built  brSbaliJcltan  in  IGUL 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE   SIEGE   OF   DELHI:    JUNE   AND   JDLY. 


^HILE  these  varied  scenes  wore  bciDg 
y  presented ;  while  sepoy  regimonta 
1^  were  revolting  throughout  tho 
'whole  breadth  of  Nortbem  Indb, 
and  a  handful  of  Britii^h  troops  wast 
painfully  toiting  to  control  them ; 
while  Hen  17  Lawrence  ivas  strnggling, 
atrupgling  even  to  death,  to  main* 
tain  his  position  m  Oude ;  while  John 
Lawrence  was  sagaciously  managing  the  half- 
wild  Punjauh  at  a  troublous  time ;  while  AVhecler 
at  Cawiipore,  and  Colvin  at  Agra>  were  beset  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  mutmcers  ;  while  NciJl  and 
Havelock  wero  advancing  up  the  Jumna;  while 
Canain^  was  doing  his  he.st  at  Calcutta,  Hams 
and  Elphiustono  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the 
imperial  government  at  home^  to  meet  the  trying 
difficulties  with  a  determinetl  front— while  all  this 
was  doing,  Delhi  was  the  scene  of  a  continuous 
series  of  operations,  fiveiy  eye  was  turned  towai-da 
that  place*  The  BritUh  felt  that  there  was  no 
security  for  thoir  power  in  India  till  Delhi  was 
retaken ;  tho  insurgents  know  that  they  liad  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  all  their  disaffected  countrymen,  bo 
long  as  the  Mogul  city  was  theii-s;  and  hence  hands 
of  armed  men  were  attracted  thither  by  auta{{> 
onistic  motives.  Although  the  real  siege  did  not 
commence  till  many'weary  weeks  had  passed,  tbo 
plan  and  preparations  for  it  must  he  dated  fi-om 
the  very  day  when  the  sLirtling  news  ipread 
over  India  that  Delhi  had  been  seized  by  rel>el* 
lioGB  sepoys,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  decrepit, 
dethroned^  debauched  repreaentative  of  the  Moguls. 
It  was,  as  we  have  ali-eady  seen  (p.  70),  on  the 
momtng  of  Monday  the  11th  of  May,  that  the  11th 
and  20th  regimentij  Bengal  native  inftintry,  and 
the  3d  Bengal  cavalry,  ari'ivcd  at  DcUii  after  a 
night-march  from  Meerut,  where  they  had  mutinied 
on  the  preceding  evening*  At  Delhi,  we  bare  also 
Bcen^  those  mutineers  w^ere  joined  by  the  3eth,  54th, 
and  74th  native  infantry.  It  was  on  that  same 
Xlth  of  May  that  evening  saw  the  six  mutinous 
regiments  masters  of  the  imperial  city ;  and  the 
Eughsh  efficem  and  residonts,  their  wives  and 
children,  wanderers    through   jungles    and    over 


streams  and  rivem  WTiat  occurred  within  Delhi 
on  the  subsequent  days  is  imperfectly  known  j  the 
few  Europcaua  who  could  not  or  did  not  escape 
were  in  hiding ;  and  scanty  notices  only  have  ever 
como  to  light  from  those  or  other  sources.  A 
Lahore  newspaper,  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards, gave  a  narrative  prepared  by  a  native^ 
who  was  within  Dcllii  from  the  21st  of  May  to 
the  23d  of  June.  Arriving  ten  days  after  the 
mutiny,  he  found  the  six  regiments  occupying 
the  Solimgnrh  and  Mohtabagh,  but  free  to  roam 
over  the  city ;  where  the  sepoys  and  sowars,  aided 
by  the  rabble  of  the  place,  plundered  the  better 
houses  and  shops,  stole  horses  from  those  who 
possessed  them.  Mooted*  tlie  passengeiB  who 
crossed  tho  Jumna  hy  the  bridge  of  boats,  and 
fought  with  each  other  for  the  property  which 
the  fleeing  British  Ihmilies  had  left  behind  them. 
After  a  few  days,  Bomething  like  order  was 
restored,  hy  leaders  who  assumed  command  in 
tho  name  of  the  ICing  of  Delhi,  This  was  all  tho 
more  necessary  when  new  arrivals  of  insuigent 
troops  took  plaee,  ih)m  Allygurh,  Minpooree, 
Agia,  Muttra,  Uansi,  Hissar,  Umballa,  JuHundur, 
Nuscerabad,  and  other  places.  Tho  mntineera  did 
not,  at  any  time,  aSbhi  proof  that  they  were  really 
well  commanded;  but  still  there  ctnof  oommaitd, 
and  the  defence  of  the  city  was  arratiged  on  a 
definite  plan.  Ab  at  Sebastopol,  so  at  Delhi;  the 
longer  the  besiegers  delayed  their  operations,  the 
greater  heoame  the  number  of  defenders  within 
the  place,  and  the  stronger  tho  defence-worki. 

It  must  bo  rememhorod,  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  that  every  soldier  necessary 
for  forming  the  siege-army  had  to  be  brought  from 
distant  spots.  The  cantonment  outside  the  city 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  and  not 
a  Britisli  soldier  remained  in  arms  in  or  near  tb© 
place.  Mr  Colvin  at  Agra  speedily  heard  tho 
news,  but  he  had  no  troops  to  send  for  the 
recapture.  General  Kewett  had  a  BritiBh  force 
at  Meemt— unskilfully  handled,  as  many  }>eTBon* 
thought  and  still  think ;  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  what  arrangements  tho  commauder*in-chief 
could    make   to  render    this    and    other    forces 
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available  for  the  reconquest  of  the  important 
city. 

Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard  was  the 
medium  of  communication  on  this  occasion. 
Being  stationed  at  Umballa,  in  command  of  the 
Sirhind  mihtary  division,  he  received  telegraphic 
messages  on  the  11th  of  May  from  Mcerut  and 
Delhi,  announcing  the  disasters  at  those  places. 
He  immediately  despatched  his  aid-de-camp  to 
Simla,  to  point  out  the  urgent  need  for  General 
Anson's  presence  on  the  plains  instead  of  among 
the  hills.  Anson,  hearing  this  news  on  the  1 2th, 
first  thought  about  his  troops,  and  then  about  his 
own  moTcments.  Knowing  well  the  extreme 
paucity  of  European  regiments  in  the  Delhi  and 
Agi:a  districts,  and  in  all  the  region  thence  east- 
ward to  Calcutta,  he  saw  that  any  available  force 
to  recover  possession  of  Delhi  must  come  chiefly 
from  Sirhind  and  the  Funjaub.  Many  regiments 
were  at  the  time  at  the  hill-stations  of  Simla, 
Dngshai,  Kussowlie,  Deyrah  Dhoon,  Bubathoo, 
^c,  where  they  were  posted  during  ft  time  of 
peace  in  a  healthy  temperate  region }  but  now 
they  had  to  descend  from  their  sanitaria  to  take 
part  in  stern  operations  in  the  plains.  The 
oonunander-in-chief  sent  instant  orders  to  trans^ 
fer  the  Queen's  75th  foot  from  Kussowlie  to 
Umballa,  the  1st  and  2d  Bengal  Europeans  f^om 
Dngshai  to  Umballa,  the  Sirmoor  battalion  from 
Deyrah  Dhoon  to  Mecrut,  two  ooffipanies  of  the 
Queen's  8th  foot  from  Jullundur  to  Fhillour, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Queen's  81st  foot, 
together  with  one  company  of  European  artillery, 
from  Lahore  to  Umritsir.  These  orders  given, 
General  Anson  himself  left  Simla  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th,  and  arrived  at  Umballa  early 
on  the  15th.  Before  he  started,  he  iisued  the 
proclamation  already  adverted  to,  announcing  to 
the  troops  of  the  native  army  generally  that  no 
cartridges  would  be  brought  into  use  against  the 
oonscientious  wishes  of  the  soldiery ;  and  after  he 
arrived  at  Umballa,  (baring  that  his  proclamation 
had  not  been  strong  enough,  he  issued  another,  to 
the  effect  that  no  new  eartridgei  whateter  should 
be  served  out— thereby,  as  he  hoped,  putting  an 
end  to  all  fear  concerning  objectionable  lubricating 
substances  being  used ;  for  he  was  not  aware  how 
hugely  hypocrisy  was  mixed  up  with  sincerity  in 
the  native  scruples  on  this  point. 

Anson  and  Barnard,  when  together  at  Umballa, 
had  to  measure  well  the  forces  available  to  them. 
The  Umballa  magazines  were  nearly  empty  of 
stores  and  ammunition  ;  the  artillery  wagons  were 
in  the  depdt  at  Fhillour ;  the  medical  officers 
dreaded  the  heat  for  troops  to  move  in  such  a 
season ;  and  the  commissariat  was  ill  supplied  with 
vehicles  and  beasts  of  burden  and  draught.  The 
,  only  effectual  course  was  found  to  be,  that  of 
bringing  small  detachments  from  many  different 
stations;  and  this  system  was  in  active  progress 
during  the  week  following  Anson's  arrivsd  at 
Umb^la.  On  the  16th,  troops  came  into  that 
place  firom  Fhillour  and  Subathoo.    On  the  17th 


arrived  three  European  regiments  from  the  Hills,* 
which  were  shortly  to  be  strengthened  by  artillery 
from  Fhillour.  The  prospect  was  not  altogether 
a  cheering  one,  for  two  of  the  regiments  at  the 
station  were  Bengal  native  troops  (the  5th  €md 
60th),  on  whose  fidelity  only  slight  reliance  could 
be  placed  at  such  a  critical  period.  In  order  that 
no  time  might  be  lost  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
force  for  Delhi,  some  of  the  troops  were  despatched 
that  same  night ;  comprising  one  wing  of  a  Euro- 
pean regiment,  a  few  horse,  and  two  guns.  On 
successive  days,  other  troops  took  their  departure 
as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could 
bo  made ;  but  Anson  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  distance  between  Umballa  and  the  station 
where  the  siege-guns  were  parked  ;  he  know  that 
a  besieging  army  would  be  of  no  use  without  those 
essential  adjuncts ;  and  it  was  on  that  account  that 
he  was  unable  to  respond  to  Viscount  Canning's 
urgent  request  that  he  would  push  on  rapidly 
towards  Delhi. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Anson  sketched  a  plan  of 
operations,  which  he  communicated  to  the  briga- 
diers whose  services  were  more  immediately  at 
his  disposal.  Leaving  Sir  Henry  Barnard  in  com- 
mand at  Umballa,  he  proposed  to  head  the  siege- 
army  himself.  It  was  to  consist  t  of  three  brigades 
•—one  from  Umballa,  under  Brigadier  Halifax ; 
a  second  from  the  same  place,  under  Brigadier 
Jones  ;  and  a  third  from  Mecrut,  under  Brigadier 
Wilion.  He  proposed  to  send  off  the  two  brigades 
from  Umballa  on  various  days,  so  that  all  the  corps 
should  reach  Ruruaul,  fifty  miles  nearer  to  Delhi, 
by  the  30th.  Then,  by  starting  on  the  1st  of  June, 
he  expected  to  reach  Bhagput  on  the  5th,  with  all 
his  Umballa  force  except  the  siege-train,  which 
might  possibly  arrive  on  the  6th.  Meanwhile  Major- 
general  Hewett  was  to  organise  a  brigade  at  Meerut, 
and  send  it  to  Bhagput,  where  it  would  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  other  two  brigades.  Ghazeeoodeen 
Kuggur  being  a  somewhat  important  post,  as  a  key 
to  the  Upper  Doab,  it  was  proposed  that  Brigadier 
Wilson  should  leave  a  small  force  there— consist- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  Sirmoor  battalion,  a  part  of  the 


•  T)m  troops  ftt  tfmlMllft  on  tbe  17th  comprised : 

Queen's  75Ui  foot.  )  yr^.  .  .  .^  , 

Ist  Bengal  European  FusUicrs.  >  ^ijf,  '  f*.  L 


1800 
all. 


6th  Bengal  naUve  infantry. 

60th     tf  It  It 

Queen's  9th  Lancers. 

4th  Bengal  cavalry. 

Two  troops  European  horse-artillery. 


2d  Umballa 
Brigade. 
Brigadier  Jones. 


Meerut 

Brigade. 

Brigadier  Wilson. 


(2d  Bengal  Europeans. 
GOth  native  infantry. 
Two  squadrons  9th  Lancers. 
One  squadron  4th  Bengal  Lanosrs. 
Ono  troop  horse-artillery. 

One  wing  Queen's  GOth  Rifles. 
Two  squadrons  Carahinicrs. 
One  light  fleld-battery. 
One  troop  horse-artlllery. 
MaUte  Sappers  (if  reUable). 
^120  artillerymen. 
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Bampore  horse,  and  a  few  gnns — \yhile  he  advanced 
with  the  rest  of  his  brigade  to  Bhagput.  Lastly, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Meerut  brigade,  by  start- 
ing  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  Jane,  could  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  5th,  and  that  then  all  could  advance 
together  towards  Delhi.  Such  was  General  Anson's 
plan— a  plan  that  he  was  not  destined  to  put  in 
execution  himself. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  trace  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  following  mode — to  describe  the 
advance  of  the  Meerut  brigade  to  Bhagput,  with 


its  adventures  on  the  way ;  then  to  notice 
similar  way  the  march  of  the  main  body  i 
Umballa  to  Bhagput;  next  the  progress  of 
collected  siege-army  from  the  last-named  t 
to  the  crest  or  ridge  bounding  Delhi  on 
north;  and,  lastly,  the  commencement  of 
siege-operations  themselves — operations  Ian: 
ably  retarded  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  i 
of  siege-guns. 

Major-general  Hewett,  at  Meerut,  proceede 
organise  a  brigade  in  accordance  with  the  ] 


Sib  Qenbt  Babxakd. 


laid  down  by  General  Anson :  retaining  at  his 
head-quarters  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  Meerut 
and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  on  the  27tb  of 
May  that  this  brigade  was  ready,  and  that  Colonel 
Archdall  Wilson  was  placed  in  command  of  it 
—a  gallant  officer  afterwards  better  known  as 
Brigadier  or  General  Wilson.  The  brigade  was 
very  small ;  comprising  less  than  500  of  the  60th 
Rifles,  200  of  the  Carabiniers,  one  battery  and  a 
troop  of  artillery.  They  started  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th ;  and  after  marching  during  the  cooler 
hours  of  the  28th  and  29th,  encamped  on  the 
morning  of  the   30th   at  Gbazeeoodeen   Nuggar 


(Qhazee-u-decn  Nuggur,  Guzncc  do  Nuggur).  ' 
was  a  small  town  or  village  on  the  left  ban 
the  river  Hindoun,  eighteen  miles  east  of  D 
important  as  commanding  one  of  the  passages 
that  river  from  Meerut^  the  passage  being  1 
suspension-bridge. 

On  that  same  day,  the  30th  of  May,  Briga 
Wilson  was  attacked  by  the  insurgent^  who 
sallied  forth  fVom  Delhi  for  this  purpose,  and 
were  doubtless  anxious  to  prevent  a  junction  of 
Meerut  force  with  that  from  Kumaul.  The  ea 
appeared  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri 
with  five  guns  in  position.    Wilson  at  onco  aen 
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bodj  of  Rifles  to  command  the  suspension-bridge ; 

while  a  few  Garabiniers  were  despatched  along  the 

rirer-bank  to  a  place  where  they  were  able  to  ford. 

The  insurgents  opened  fire  with  their  five  heavy 

guns;  whereupon  the  brigadier  sent  off  to  the 

attacked  points  all  his  force  except  sufficient  to 

guard  his  camp;  and  then  the  contest  became 

very  brisk.    The  Rifles,  under  Colonel  Jones,  were 

ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  guns ;  they  rushed 

forward,  disr^arding  grape  and  canister  shot,  and 

idvanced  towards  the  guns.     When  they  saw  a 

ihell  about  to  burst,  they  threw  themselves  down 

on  their  faces  to  avoid  the  danger,  then  jumped  up, 

and  off  again.    They  reached  the  guns,  drove  away 

the  guDucrs,  and  effected  a  capture.    The  enemy, 

beaten  away  from   the  defences   of  the  bridge, 

retreated  to  a  large  walled  village,  where  they  hail 

tbe  courage  to  stand  a  hand-to-hand  contest  for  a 

time— a  struggle  which  no  native  troops  could  long 

continue  against  the  British  Rifles.    As  evening 

came  on,  the  enemy  fled  with  speed  to  Delhi, 

leaving  behind  them  five  guns,  ammunition,  and 

stores.     Colonel  Constance  followed   them  some 

distance  with  the  Carabiniers;  but  it  was  not 

deemed   prudent  to    continue  the    pursuit  after 

Jiigbtfall.     In  this  smart  affair  11   were  killed, 

21  wounded  or  missing.    Captain  Andrews,  with 

four  of  his  riflemen,  while  taking  possession  of 

two  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  causeway, 

<?losc  to  the  toll-house  of  the  bridge,  were  blown  up 

^y  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition-wagon,  fired 

by  one  of  the  sepoy  gunners. 

The  mutineers  did  not  allow  Bfigadier  Wilson  to 
Remain  many  hours  quiet.  He  saw  parties  of  their 
horse  reconnoitring  his  position  all  the  morning 
of  the  31st ;  and  he  kept,  therefore,  well  on  the 
alert.  At  one  o'clock  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be 
five  thousand  in  number,  took  up  a  position  a 
mile  in  length,  on  a  ridge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ilindoun,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Wilson's  advanced  picket.  Hoi-se-artillery  and  two 
18-pounders  were  at  once  sent  forward  to  reply  to 
this  fire,  with  a  party  of  Carabiniers  to  support ; 
while  another  party,  of  Rifles,  Carabiniers,  and 
guns,  went  to  support  the  picket  at  the  bridge. 
For  nearly  two  hours  the  contest  was  one  of 
artillery  alone,  the  British  guns  being  repeatedly 
aud  vainly  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  the 
enemy's  fiire  then  slackening,  and  the  Rifles  having 
cleared  a  village  on  the  left  of  the  toll-bar,  the 
brigadier  ordered  a  general  advance.  The  result 
was  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  the  mutineers  were 
driven  back.  The  British  all  regretted  they  could 
not  follow,  and  cut  up  the  enemy  in  the  retreat ; 
bat  the  brigadier,  seeing  that  many  of  his  poor 
fellows  fell  sun-stricken,  was  forced  to  call  them 
bock  into  camp  when  the  action  was  over.  This 
victory  was  not  so  complete  as  that  on  the  preced- 
ing day ;  for  the  mutineers  were  able  to  cany  off 
all  their  guns^  two  heavy  and  five  light.  The  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  English  were  24  in 
number,  of  whom  10  were  stricken  down  by  tlie 
heat  of  tlio  sun — a  cause  of  death  that  shews  how 


terrible  must  have  been  the  ordeal  passed  through 
by  all  on  such  a  day.  Among  the  officers,  Lieu- 
tenant Perkins  ^  was  killed,  and  Captain  Johnson 
and  Ensign  Napier  wounded. 

After  the  struggle  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  enemy 
did  not  molest  Wilson  in  his  temporary  camp 
at  Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur.  He  provided  for  his 
wounded,  refitted  his  brigade,  and  waited  for 
reinforcements.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
June  he  was  joined  by  another  hundred  of  the 
60th  Rifles  from  Meerut,  and  by  a  Goorkha  regi- 
ment, the  Sirmoor  battalion,  from  Deyrah  Dhoon ; 
and  then  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  the  rendez- 
vous. The  route  taken  was  very  circuitous,  hilly, 
and  rugged ;  and  the  brigade  did  not  reach  the 
rendezvous  head-quarteri  at  Bhagput  till  the 
morning  of  the  6th. 

Wo  have  now  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Umballa  force.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  May,  as 
has  been  shewn,  that  General  Anson  put  forth 
the  scheme  for  an  advance  towards  Delhi,  in 
which  the  brigade  ft'om  Meerut  was  to  take 
part.  He  left  Umballa  on  the  24th,  and  reached 
Kurnaul  on  the  25tli.  All  the  proposed  regi- 
ments and  detachments  from  Umballa  had  by 
that  time  come  in  to  Kurnaul  except  two  troops 
of  horse-artillery ;  but  as  the  siege-train  was  far 
in  arrcar,  Anson  telegraphed  to  Calcutta  that 
he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  advance  from 
Kurnaul  towards  Delhi  until  the  31st  of  the 
month.  On  the  26th,  the  commander-in-chiefs 
plans  were  ended  by  the  ending  of  his  life ;  an 
attack  of  cholera  carried  him  off  in  a  few  houra. 
He  hastily  summoned  Sir  Henry  Barnard  from 
Umballa;  and  his  last  words  were  to  place  the 
Delhi  force  under  the  command  of  that  officer. 
At  that  time  news  and  orders  travelled  slowly 
between  Calcutta  and  the  northwest;  for  daks 
were  interrupted  and  telegraph  wires  cut;  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  command 
should  at  once  be  given  to  some  one,  without 
waiting  for  sanction  from  the  governor-general. 
Viscount  Canning  heard  the  news  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and  imme<liatcly  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  to  the  command  of  the  siege- 
army  ;  but  that  confirmation  was  not  known  to 
the  besiegers  till  long  afterwards.  Major-general 
Reed,  by  the  death  of  Anson,  became  provisional 
commander-in-chief;  and  he  left  Rawul  Pindee 
on  the  28th  of  May  to  join  the  head-quarters  of 
the  siege-army,  but  without  superseding  Barnard. 
It  was  a  terrible  time  for  all  these  generals: 
Anson  and  Halifax  had  both  succumbed  to 
cholera ;  Reed  was  so  thoroughly  broken  down  by 
illness  that  he  could  not  command  in  person  ;  and 
Barnard  was  summoned  from  a  sick-bed  by  the 
dying  commander-in-chief. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard  did  not  feel  justified  in 
advancing  from  Kurnaul  until  heavier  guns  than 
those  he  possessed  could  arrive  from  the  Punjaub. 
On  the  31st,  a  9-pounder  battery — those  already 
at  hand  being  only  6-pounders— came  into 
camp ;  and  the  march  fVom  Kurnaul  to  Paniput 
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commenced  on  that  evening.  Sir  Henry  expected  to 
have  met  Brigadier  Wilson  at  Race,  where  there 
was  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna;  but 
through  some  misconstruction  or  countermanding 
of  orders,  Wilson  had  taken  a  much  more  cir- 
cuitous route  by  Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur,  and  could 
not  join  the  Umballa  brigade  at  the  place  or  on 
the  day  expected.  Barnard^  after  a  brief  sojourn 
and  a  slight  change  of  plan,  sent  out  elephants 
to  aid  in  bringing  forward  the  Meemt  brigade, 
and  advanced  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  pwn 
force  to  Alipore  (or  Aleepore),  where  he  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June.  The  chief  artillery 
force  being  with  the  Mcerut  brigade,  Sir  Henry 
waited  for  Wilson,  who  effected  a  junction  with 
him  on  the  6th ;  and  on  the  7th,  the  united  forces 
were  reorganised,  at  a  point  so  near  Delhi  that 
the  troops  looked  forward  eagerly  to  a  speedy 
encounter  with  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  who  thus  assembled  at  a 
place  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  the  famous 
city,  which  they  all  hoped  soon  to  retake  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  marched  great 
distances.  Among  the  number  was  the  corps  of 
Guides,  whose  march  was  one  of  those  deter- 
mined exploits  of  which  soldiers  always  feel 
proud,  and  to  which  they  point  as  proof  that  they 
shrink  not  from  fatigue  and  heat  when  a  post 
of  duty  is  assigned  to  them.  This  remarkable 
corps  was  raised  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Sutlej 
campaign,  to  act  either  as  regular  troops  or  as 
guides  and  spies,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  might  require.  The  men  were  chosen  for 
their  sagacity  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  for  their 
courage  and  hardihood.  They  were  inhabitants 
of  the  Funjaub,  but  belonged  to  no  one  selected 
race  or  creed ;  for  among  them  were  to  be  found 
mountaineers,  borderers,  men  of  the  plains,  and 
half-wild  warriors.  Among  them  neaj-ly  all  the 
dialects  of  Northern  India  were  more  or  less 
known ;  and  they  were  as  familiar  with  hill- 
fighting  as  with  service  on  the  plains.  They  were 
often  employed  as  intelligencers,  and  in  recon- 
noitring an  enemy's  position.  They  were  the  best 
of  all  troops  to  act  against  the  robber  hill-tribes, 
with  whom  India  is  so  greatly  infested.  Among 
the  many  useful  pieces  of  Indian  service  effected 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  was  the  suggestion  of 
this  corps;  and  Lord  Hardingo,  when  com- 
mander-in-chief, acted  on  it  in  1846.  The  corps 
was  at  first  limited  to  one  troop  of  cavalry  and 
two  companies  of  artillery,  less  than  three  hun- 
di*ed  men  in  all;  but  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
afterwards  raised  it  to  three  troops  and  six 
companies,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
commanded  by  four  Europeaii  officers  and  a 
surgeon.  The  men  were  dressed  in  a  plain 
serviceable  drab  uniform.  Their  pay  was  eight 
rupees  per  month  for  a  foot-soldier,  and  twenty- 
four  for  a  trooper.  These,  then,  were  the  Guides 
of  whom  English  newspaper-readers  heard  so 
much  but  knew  so  little.  They  were  stationed  at 
a  remote  post  in  the  Punjaub,  not  far  from  the 


Afghan  frontier,  when  orders  reached  them  to 
march  to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  750 
miles.  They  set  off,  horse  and  foot  together,  and 
accomplished  the  distance  in  twenty-eight  dayi— 
a  really  great  achievement  in  the  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer ;  they  suffered  much,  of  course ; 
but  all  took  pride  in  their  work,  and  obtained 
high  praise  from  the  commander-in-chief.  One 
of  the  English  officers  afterwards  declared  that 
he  had  never  before  experienced  the  necessity  of 
'roughing*  it  as  on  this  occasion.  Captain  Dalj 
commanded  the  whole  corps,  while  Captain  Qnintin 
Battye  had  special  control  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  consisted  of  troopers: 

The  Guides,  as  has  just  been  shewn,  were  an 
exceptional  corps,  raised  among  the  na^ves  for  a 
peculiar  service.  But  the  siege-armj  contained 
gallant  regiments  of  ordinary  troops,  whose  march- 
ing was  little  less  severe.  One  of  these  was  the 
Ist  Bengal  European  Fusiliers ;  a  British  regiment 
wholly  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  one  which 
in  old  times  was  known  as  Lord  Lake's  '  dear  dd 
dirty  shirts.'  On  the  13th  of  May  it  was  at 
Dugshai,  a  sanatarium  and  hill-station  not  hr 
from  Simla.  Major  Jacob  rode  in  hastily  ttom 
Simla,  announced  that  Meerut  and  Delhi  were  in 
revolt,  and  brought  an  order  for  the  r^ment  to 
march  down  to  Umballa  forthwith,  to  await 
further  orders.  At  five  o'clock  that  same  day  the 
men  marched  forth,  with  sixty  rounds  in  pouch, 
and  food  in  haversack.  After  a  twenty-four  miles' 
walk  they  refreshed  on  the  ground,  supping  and 
sleeping  as  best  they  could.  At  an  hour  after 
midnight  they  renewed  their  march,  taking  advant- 
age— as  troops  in  India  are  wont  to  do— of  the 
cool  hours  of  the  night ;  they  marched  till  six  or 
seven,  and  then  rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
at  Cliundeegurh.  From  five  till  ten  in  the  evening 
they  again  advanced,  and  then  had  supper  and  three 
hours'  rest  at  Mobarrackpore.  Then,  after  a  seven 
hours'  march  during  the  night  of  the  14th~16th, 
they  reached  Umballa— having  accomplished  sixty 
miles  in  thirty-eight  hours.  Here  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  some  days  until  the  arrangements 
of  the  general  in  other  directions  were  completed  ; 
and  during  this  detention  many  of  their  number 
were  carried  off  by  cholera.  At  length  four  com- 
panies were  sent  on  towards  Kumaul  on  the  17th, 
under  Captain  Dennis ;  while  the  other  companies 
did  not  start  till  the  21st  The  two  wings  of  the 
regiments  afterwards  effected  a  junction,  and 
marched  by  Paniput,  Soomalka,  and  Sursowlie,  to 
Race,  where  they  arrived  on  the  31st  of  May. 
Under  a  scorching  sun  every  day,  the  troops  were 
well-nigh  beaten  down  ;  but  the  hope  of  *  thrash- 
ing the  rebels  at  Delhi'  cheered  them  on.  One 
officer  speaks  of  the  glee  with  which  he  and  his 
companions  came  in  sight  of  a  field  of  onions, '  all 
green  above  and  white  below,'  and  of  the  delight- 
ful relish  they  enjoyed  during  a  temporary  rest 
The  regiment,  after  remaining  at  Race  till  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  was  then  joined  by  its 
commandant,  Colonel  Welchman.    Forming  now 
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part  of  Brigadier  Showers'  brigade,  the  1st  Euro- 
peans marched  to  Alipore,  where  its  fortunes  were 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  othci*  troops  in  the 
besieging  ^rmy. 

Many  at  Calcutta  wondered  why  Barnard  did 
not  make  a  more  rapid  advance  from  Paniput  and 
Raee  to  Alipore;  and  many  at  Raec  wondered 
why  Wilson  did  not  come  in  more  quickly  from 
Ghazeeoodeen  Nuggur.  The  brigadier  was  said 
to  have  had  his  plans  somewhat  changed  by 
suggestions  from  one  of  the  Greatheds  (Mr  H. 
H.  Grcathed  was  agent,  and  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Greathed,  aid-de-camp,  for  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  in  the  camp  of  the 
liege-army) ;  while  Sir  Henry  was  anxious  both  to 
lecnre  Wilson's  co-operation  as  soon  as  he  started, 
and  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  men  during  the 
tiying  season  of  heat.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
hhn  and  all  the  officers,  that  the  various  regiments, 
notwithstanding  their  long  marches  and  fierce 
exposure  to  heat,  reached  Delhi  in  admirable 
health — ^leaving  cholera  many  miles  behind  them. 
Having  been  joined  by  a  siege-train  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  by  Brigadier  Wilson's  forces  on  the  7th, 
Barnard  began  at  once  to  organise  his  plans  for  an 
advance.  The  reinforcements  brought  by  Wilson 
were  very  miscellaneous  ;**  but  they  had  fought 
well  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindoun,  and  were  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  general.  Major-general 
Reed  arrived  from  Rawul  Pindec  at  midnight, 
not  to  take  the  command  from  Barnard,  but  to 
lanction  the  line  of  proceedings  as  temporary 
commander-in-chief. 

It  was  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  June  that  the  siege-army  set  out  from  Alipore, 
to  march  the  ten  miles  which  separate  that  village 
from  Delhi.  Some  of  the  reinforcements,  such  as 
the  Guides,  had  not  yet  arrived;  but  the  troops 
which  formed  the  army  of  march  on  this  morning, 
according  to  Sir  Henry's  official  dispatch,  were  as 
noted  below.t  They  advanced  to  a  village,  the 
name  of  which  is  variously  spelt  in  the  dispatches, 
letters,  and  maps  as  BaduUa  Serai,  Bardul-ki- 
Serai,  Badulee-ke-Serai,  Bardcleeke  Serai,  Budlee- 
ka  Suraee,  &c.,  about  four  miles  from  Delhi.  Here 
the  fighting  began ;  here  the  besicgei^s  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  who  had  been  so  long 
■ought  When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Tillage,  the  sepoy  watch-fires  were  seen  (for  day 

•  Four  gwii  of  Nijor  Tombs'  howe-Artillcry. 
Mijor  Scott's  horse  fleld-battery. 
Tvo  18-pounders,  nnder  Lieutenant  Light. 
Two  sqnadrons  of  Caimbiniers. 
Six  companies  of  00th  Rifles. 
400  Birmoor  Goorkhas. 

t  Head-quarters  and  six  companies  of  H.M.  GOth  Rifles. 
m  m       and  nine  companies  of  11. M.  7dth  foot. 

1st  Bengal  European  Fusiliers. 

M        ir  »  IT        head.qura.  and  six  companies. 

flfaiBoor  battalion  (Goorkhas),  a  wing. 
Rcad-qtaarters  detachment  Sappers  and  Miners. 
B.M.  9th  Lancers. 

9     €th  Dragoon-guards  (Carabiniers),  two  squadrons. 
Bofie  artntory,  one  troop  of  1st  brigade. 
•  »      ,  two  troops  of  3d  brigade. 

Foot-aftnierj,  two  companies, 

and  No.  14  horse-battery. 
Artfllery  recniits,  detachment. 


had  scarcely  yet  broken).  Suddenly  a  report  was 
heard,  and  a  shot  and  shell  came  roaring  down  the 
road  to  the  advancing  British  force ;  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  plan  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  enemy,  who  were  several  thousands  in  number, 
in  a  strongly  intrenched  position,  with  artillery 
well  served.  Sir  Henry  Barnard  intrusted  Briga- 
diers Showers,  Graves,  and  Grant  with  distinct  duties 
— the  first  to  advance  with  his  brigade  on  the 
right  of  the  main  trunk-road ;  the  second  to  take 
the  left  of  the  same  road ;  and  the  third  to  cross 
the  canal,  advance  quietly,  and  recross  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  position  at  such  a  time  as  a  signal 
should  direct  them  to  efiect  a  surprise.  The  guns 
were  placed  in  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
When  the  hostile  forces  met,  the  enemy  opened  a 
severe  fire — a  fire  so  severe,  indeed,  that  the 
general  resolved  to  stop  it  by  capturing  the  battery 
itself.  This  was  effected  in  a  gallant  manner  by 
the  75th  foot  and  the  1st  Europeans ;  it  was 
perilous  work,  for  the  troops  had  to  pass  over  open 
ground,  with  very  little  shelter  or  cover.  Several 
oflScers  were  struck  down  at  this  point;  but  the 
most  serious  loss  was  produced  by  a  cannon-shot 
which  killed  Colonel  Chester,  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  The  battery  was  charged  so  deter- 
minedly that  the  artillerymen  were  forced  to  flee, 
leaving  their  guns  behind  them ;  while  the  advance 
of  the  other  two  brigades  compelled  them  to  a 
general  flight.  Colonel  Wclchmau,  of  the  1st 
Fusiliers,  in  his  eagerness  galloped  after  three  of 
the  mutineers  and  cut  one  of  them  down ;  but  the 
act  would  have  cost  him  his  own  life,  had  not  a 
private  of  his  regiment  come  opportunely  to  his 
aid. 

A  question  now  arose,  whether  to  halt  for  a 
while,  or  push  on  towards  DclhL  It  was  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning ;  and 
Barnard  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  not 
to  allow  the  enemy  time  to  reassemble  in  or 
near  the  village.  The  men  were  much  exhausted ; 
but  after  a  hasty  taste  of  rum  and  biscuit,  they 
resumed  their  march.  Advancing  in  two  columns. 
Brigadiers  Wilson  and  Showers  fought  their  way 
along  the  main  trunk-road;  while  Barnard  and 
Graves  turned  oflF  at  Azadpore  by  the  road  which 
led  through  the  cantonment  of  Delhi — a  canton- 
ment lately  in  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities, 
but  now  deserted.  This  advance  was  a  continuous 
fight  the  whole  way  :  the  rebels  disputing  the 
passage  inch  by  inch.  It  then  became  perceptible 
that  a  rocky  ridge  which  bounds  Delhi  on  the 
north  was  bristling  with  bayonets  and  cannon,  and 
that  the  conquest  of  this  ridge  would  be  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  an  approach  to  Delhi,  Barnard 
determined  on  a  rapid  flank-movement  to  turn 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  position.  With  a  force 
consisting  of  the  60th  Rifles  under  Colonel  Jones, 
the  2d  Europeans  under  Captain  Boyd,  and  a 
troop  of  horse-artillery  under  Captain  Money,  Sir 
Henry  rapidly  advanced,  ascended  the  ridge,  took 
the  enemy  in  flank,  compelled  them  to  flee,  and 
swept  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge— the  enemy 
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abandoning  twenty-six  guns,  with  ammunition 
and  camp-equipage.  The  Rifles  rendered  signal 
service  in  this  movement ;  taking  advantage 
of  every  slight  cover,  advancing  closer  to  the 
enemy's  guns  than  other  infantry  could  safely  do, 
and  picking  off  the  gunners.  Brigadier  Wilson 
and  his  companions  were  enabled  to  advance  by 
the  main  road ;  and  he  and  Barnard  met  on  the 
ridge.  From  that  hour  the  besieging  army  took 
up  its  position  before  Delhi — never  to  leave  it  till 
months  of  hard  fighting  had  made  them  masters 
of  the  place.  During  the  struggle  on  the  ridge, 
two  incidents  greatly  exaspemted  the  troops :  one 
was  the  discovery  that  a  captured  cart,  which  they 
supposed  to  contain  ammunition,  was  full  of  the 
mangled  limbs  and  trunks  of  their  murdered 
fellow-Christians ;  the  other  was  that  two  or  three 
Europeans  were  found  fighting  for  and  with  the 
rebels — probably  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  sell 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidders.  Every 
European — and  it  was  supposed  that  Delhi  con- 
tained others  of  the  kind — so  caught  was  sure  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  soldiery,  with  a  far 
more  deadly  hatred  than  sepoys  themselves  could 
have  inspired.  This  day's  work  was  not  effected 
without  serious  loss.  Colonel  Chester,  we  have 
said,  was  killed  ;  as  were  Captains  Delamain  and 
Russell,  and  Lieutenant  Harrison.  The  wounded 
comprised  Colonel  Herbert ;  Captains  Dawson  and 
Greville ;  Lieutenants  Light,  Ilunter,  Davidson, 
Hare,  Fitzgerald,  Barter,  Rivers,  and  Ellis;  and 
Ensign  Pym.  In  all,  officera  and  privates,  there 
were  51  killed  and  133  wounded.  Nearly  50  horses 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Here,  then,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  June, 
were  the  British  posted  before  Delhi.  It  will  bo 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  to 
understand  the  narrative  which  is  to  follow.  Of 
Delhi  itself  an  account  is  given  elsewhere,  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  defence- works ;  *  but  the  gates 
and  bastions  must  here  be  enumerated  somewhat 
more  minutely,  as  the  plan  of  the  siege  mainly 
depended  on  them.  A  small  branch  or  nullah  of 
the  Jumna  is  separated  from  the  main  stream  by 
a  sand-bank  which  forms  an  island  ;  the  junction 
or  rejoining  of  the  two  takes  place  where  the 
Jumna  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  where 
the  old  fort  called  the  Selimgurh  was  built. 
Beginning  at  this  point,  we  trace  the  circuit  of  the 
wall  and  its  fortifications.  From  the  Selimgurh 
the  wall  borders— or  rather  bordered  (for  it  will 
be  well  to  speak  in  the  past  tense) — the  nullah  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  northwest 
direction,  marked  by  the  Calcutta  Gate,  a  martello 
tower,  the  Kaila  Gate,  the  Nuseergunje  Bastion, 
and  the  Moree  or  Moira  Bastion.  The  wall  then 
turned  sharply  to  the  west,  or  slightly  southwest ; 
and  during  a  length  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  presented  the  Moree  Bastion  just  named,  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  the  Moree  Gate,  and  the  Shah 

•  Chapter  iT.»  pp.  C3-65. 


Bastion.  To  this  succeeded  a  portion  about  a  mile 
in  length,  running  nearly  noHh  and  south,  and 
marked  by  the  Cabool  Gate,  a  martello  tower.  Bom 
Bastion,  the  Lahore  Gate,  and  the  Gurstin  Bastion. 
Then,  an  irregular  polygonal  line  of  two  miles  in 
length  carried  the  wall  round  to  the  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  by  a  course  bending  more  and  more  to  the 
east ;  here  were  presented  the  Tnrushkana  Gate, 
a  martello  tower,  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  the  Akbar 
Bastion,  another  martello  tower,  the  Ochtedony 
Bastion,  the  Turcoman  Gate,  a  third  and  a  fourth 
martello  towers,  and  the  Delhi  Gate.  Lastly, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  separated  from  the  water  at  most  times  by  a 
narrow  sandy  strip,  was  a  continuation  of  the  wall, 
broken  by  the  Wellesley  and  Nawab  Bastions,  the 
Duryagunje  Gate,  a  martello  tower,  the  Rajghat 
Gate,  the  wall  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the 
defence-w.all  entirely  surrounding  the  Selimgurh. 
Such  were  the  numerous  gates,  bastions,  and 
towers  at  that  period ;  many  parts  of  the  wall 
and  bastions  were  formed  of  masonry  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  the  whole  had  been  further  strengthened 
by  the  rebels  during  four  weeks  of  occupation. 
Outside  the  defences  was  a  broad  ditch  twenty 
feet  deep  from  the  ground,  or  thirty-five  from  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  besiegers  may  be 
thns  briefly  described.  The  camp  was  pitched  on 
the  former  parade-ground  of  the  deserted  encamp- 
ment, at  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
northern  wall  of  the  city,  with  a  rocky  ridge  acting 
as  a  screen  between  it  and  the  city.  ThiM  ridge 
was  commanded  by  the  rebels  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  8  th ;  but  from  that  time  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers.  The  British  lino  on  this  ridge 
rested  on  the  left  on  an  old  tower  used  as  a  signal- 
post,  often  called  the  Flagstaff  Tower;  at  its  centre, 
upon  an  old  mosque ;  and  at  its  right,  upon  a  house 
with  enclosures  strongly  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  ridge  begins  to  slope  down  towards  the  plain. 
This  house,  formerly  occupied  by  a  Mahratta  chief 
named  Hindoo  Rao,  was  generally  known  as 
Hindoo  Rao's  house.  Owing  to  the  ridge  being 
very  oblique  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
city,  the  right  of  the  line  was  of  necessity  thrown 
much  forward,  and  hence  Hindoo  Rao*8  house 
became  the  most  important  post  in  the  line.  Near 
this  house,  owing  to  its  commanding  position,  the 
British  planted  three  batteries;  and  to  protect 
these  batteries.  Rifles,  Guides,  and  Sirmoor  Goorkhas 
were  posted  within  convenient  distance.  Luckily 
for  the  British,  Hindoo  Rao's  house  was  ^  pucka- 
built,'  that  is,  a  substantial  brick  structure,  and 
bore  up  well  against  the  storm  of  shot  aimed  at  it 
by  the  rebels. 

When  the  British  had  effected  a  permanent 
lodgment  on  the  ridge,  with  the  camp  pitched  in 
the  old  cantonment  behind  the  ridge  as  a  screen, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  detailed  plan  for 
the  siege  was  to  be  determined,  if  it  had  not  been 
determined  already.  Some  military  critics  averred 
that  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  only  acquainted  in  a 
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Blight  dcgrco  with  th.it  part  of  InUi^^  displayed 
indecision,  giving  and  countermanding  orders 
repeatedly^  and  leaving  his  subordinates  in  doubt 
concerning  the  real  plan  of  the  fiiege.  Others 
contended  that  the  sudden  assumption  of  command 
on  the  death  of  Gcoeral  Anson,  the  Bmall  number 
of  troops,  and  the  want  of  lai*go  siege-gun s>  wcro 
enough  to  render  necessary  ^cat  caution  in  the 
mode  of  procedure.  The  truth  appears  to  he,  that 
the  rebels  were  found  stronger  in  Dclhij  than  was 
sit5pectcd  before  tUe  siege-army  approached  close 


to  the  place ;  moreover,  they  had  contested  the 
advance  from  Aliporo  moro  obstinately  than  had 
been  expected — shewing  that^  though  not  equal  to 
British  soldiers,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  despise 
their  prowess.  The  plan  of  attack  would  obviously 
depend  upon  the  real  or  supposed  defensive 
measures  of  the  besieged.  If  the  rebels  risked  a 
battle  outside  the  walls,  they  might  very  likely  be 
defeated  and  followed  into  the  city  and  palace  j 
but  then  would  come  a  disastrous  Btreet-fightiog 
against  enemies  screened  behind  loopholed  walls, 


IJindoo  Haa^j  H^aso— Bitter j  Ln  front. 


Mid  firing  upon  besiegers  much  less  numerous  than 
tliemselves.  Or  the  hair-cmmblcd  walls  might 
cttily  be  scaled  by  active  troops;  but  as  these 
troops  would  be  a  mere  handful  againat  large 
Dwnhers,  their  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  A 
lliipd  plan,  suggested  by  some  amonj^  the  many 
advisers  of  that  period,  was  to  make  an  attack  by 
^'ater,  or  on  the  rtv^er-side.  The  Jumna  is  at 
certain  times  so  shallow  at  Delhi  as  to  bo  almost 
fordable,  and  leaving  a  strip  of  sand  on  which 
batteries  might  be  planted;  these  batteriea  might 
breach  the  river-wall  of  the  palace,  and  so  disturb 
th«  garrison  as  to  permit  a  large  body  of  the 
Wegers  to  enter  under  cover  of  tho  firing ; 
but  a  rise  in  the  river  would  fatally  affect  this 
cuterprifle.  A  fourth  plan  suggested  waa  to  attack 
ucar  the  Cashmere  Gate,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city ;  the  siego-army  would  in  this  case  be 
protected  on  its  left  dank  by  the  river,  and 
tnight  employ  all  its  force  in  breaching  tho  wall 


between  the  gate  and  the  river;  the  guns  would 
render  the  maiuguard  untenable;  when  the  assault 
was  made,  it  would  be  on  a  part  where  there  is 
much  vacant  ground  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
besieging  troops  would  have  a  better  eliance  than 
if  at  once  cntanglcfl  among  the  intricacies  of 
loopholed  houses.  Any  project  for  starving 
out  the  garrisonj  if  it  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
any  soldier,  was  soon  abandoned  ;  the  boundaty 
was  too  extensive,  the  gates  too  many,  and  the 
beaiegcrs  too  few,  to  effect  this. 

During  the  early  days  after  the  arrival  of  tho 
British,  indications  appeared  of  an  intention  to 
blow  open  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  effect  a  forcible 
entry  into  the  city  at  once;  but  these  indications 
soon  ceased ;  and  tlie  besiegers  found  themselves 
compelled  rather  to  resist  attacks  than  to  make 
them ;  fur  the  enemy,  strong  in  numbers,  made 
repeated  sorties  from  the  various  gates  of  the  city, 
and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  tlie  Britbh.  One  such 
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sortie  was  made  about  noon  on  the  9th,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  besiegers; 
the  enemy  were,  however,  easily  repulsed,  and 
driven  in  again.  The  corps  of  Guides  mot  with  a 
loss  on  this  day  which  occasioned  much  regret 
Among  those  who  accompanied  the  hardy  men  all 
the  way  from  the  Afghan  frontier  was  Captain 
Quintin  Battye,  a  young  officer  much  beloved  as 
commandant  of  the  cavalry  portion  of  the  corps. 
They  arrived  on  the  8th;  and  on  the  next  day 
poor  Battye  was  shot  through  the  body ;  he  lived 
twenty-four  hours  in  great  agony,  and  then  sank. 
The  Guides  had  a  large  share  in  this  day's  work; 
many  of  them  fell,  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a 
rocky  position  which  they  temporarily  occupied. 
On  the  loth  a  little  skirmishing  took  place,  but  not 
so  serious  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  it  was  found, 
however,  that  the  white  shirts  of  the  men  were 
a  little  too  conspicuous;  and  they  underwent  an 
extemporaneous  process  of  dyeing  to  deepen  the 
colour.  On  the  12th,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  made  a  sudden  attack  on  both  flanks ;  but 
all  points  were  speedily  defended.  They  were  first 
driven  back  on  the  left;  then,  after  a  repulse  on  the 
right,  they  advanced  a  second  time  under  the 
cover  of  thickly  wooded  gardens  near  the  Bubzee 
Mundee — a  suburb  of  Delhi  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  northwest  of  the  Cabool  Gate.  Major 
Jacob  was  then  sent  against  them  with  some  of 
the  Bengal  Europeans;  he  beat  them  back  till 
they  got  beyond  the  suburb,  and  then  returned  to 
the  camp.  This  morning's  affair  was  supposed  to 
have  cost  the  enemy  250  men;  the  British  loss 
was  very  smalL  On  this  day,  the  British  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  two  regiments  of  Rohilcund 
mutineers,  the  60th  native  infantry  and  the  4th 
native  cavalry,  enter  Delhi  with  bands  playing 
and  colours  flying ;  the  defiant  manner  was  quite 
as  serious  an  afikir  as  the  augmentation  of  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  On  the  13th  a  large 
enclosure  in  advance  of  the  British  left,  known  as 
Metcalfe  House,  was  occupied  by  them,  and  the 
erection  of  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars 
commenced. 

Not  a  day  passed  without  some  such  struggles 
as  have  just  been  adverted  to.  The  besieging  of 
the  city  had  not  really  commenced,  for  the  British 
had  not  yet  a  force  of  artillery  sufficient  for  that 
purpose;  indeed,  they  were  now  the  besieged 
rather  than  the  besiegers;  for  the  enemy  came 
out  of  the  city— horse,  foot,  and  guns— and 
attempted  to  effect  a  surprise  on  one  part  or  other 
of  the  position  on  the  ridge.  Against  the  battery 
at  Metcalfe  House  a  sortie  was  made  on  the 
15th,  and  another  was  made  on  the  same  day  at 
the  right  of  the  line.  On  the  17th  an  exciting 
encounter  took  place.  A  shot  from  the  city  struck 
the  corner  of  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  and  glancing 
off,  killed  Lieutenant  Wheatley  of  the  Goorkhas. 
It  was  then  suspected  that  the  enemy,  besides 
^  their  attacks  on  this  house  in  front,  were  throw- 
'ing  up  a  battery  outside  the  western  gates  of 
the  town,  at  a  large  building   known  as  the 


Eedghahy  formerly  used  as  a  serai.  Thereupon 
a  force  was  immediately  organised,  oonsisting 
of  horse-artillery,  cavalry,  Goorkhas,  and  Biflei, 
to  drive  them  away  from  that  position.  They 
passed  through  the  Bubzee  Mundee  to  the  Eedghahy 
drove  out  the  enemy,  and  captured  the  only  gun 
which  had  yet  been  placed  there.  One  of  the 
officers  on  this  duty  had  a  finger  shot  o£^  a  bullet 
through  the  wrist,  another  through  the  cheek,  and 
another  which  broke  the  ooUar-bone;  yet  he 
recovered,  to  fight  again. 

On  the  19th  of  June  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Brigadier  Grant  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
attack  the  camp  in  the  rear;  and  as  the  safety 
of  the  camp  had  been  placed  under  his  keeping,  he 
made  instant  preparations  to  frustrate  the  insur- 
gents. These  troops  are  believed  to  have  been 
augmentations  of  the  insurgent  forces,  consisting 
of  the  15th  and  30th  native  regiments  from  Nuseer- 
abad.  The  brigadier  advanced  with  six  guns  and 
a  squadron  of  lancers  to  reconnoitret^  and  found 
the  enemy  in  position  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the 
Ochterlony  Gardens,  northwest  of  the  camp. 
Troops  quickly  arrived,  and  a  rapid  exchange  of 
fire  began,  the  enemy  being  strong  in  artillery  as 
well  as  in  infantry.  Just  as  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  came  on,  the  enemy,  by  a  series  of  skilfid 
and  vigorous  attacks,  aided  by  well-served  artilleiy, 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  the  flank  of  the 
British,  and  in  capturhag  two  gunsi  but  both  these 
disasters  were  frustrated.  The  dudE  deepened  into 
darkness ;  but  the  brigadier  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  allow  the  enemy  to  occupy  that  podtioo 
during  the  night,  A  charge  was  made  with  great 
impetuosity  by  horse  and  foot^  with  ao  much 
success,  that  the  enemy  were  driven  back  quite 
into  the  town.  The  brigadier  had  to  regret  the 
loss  of  Colonel  Yule  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  was 
knocked  off  his  horse,  and  not  found  again  by  his 
men  till  next  morning ;  when  they  were  shocked 
to  see  him  dead  and  mangled,  with  both  thighs 
broken,  a  ball  through  the  head  just  over  the  eyes, 
his  throat  cut,  and  his  hands  much  gashed.  He 
had  been  on  leave  of  absence  in  Cashmere,  but 
directly  he  heard  of  the  work  to  be  done,  travelled 
night  and  day  till  he  reached  his  r^ment  just 
before  its  arrival  at  Delhi.  Lieutenant  Alexander 
was  also  among  the  killed.  Captain  Daly  of  the 
Guides,  and  six  other  officers,  were  wounded.  All 
the  officers  of  the  Guides,  but  one,  received 
wounds.  Altogether,  the  day*s  fighting  resulted 
to  the  British  in  the  loss  of  19  killed  and  77 
wounded ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  regret  that 
a  few  of  these  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
comrades,  while  fighting  in  some  oonfusion  as 
darkness  approached.  No  less  than  sixty  horses 
fell.  The  brigadier  did  not  fail  to  mention  the 
names  of  three  private  soldiers — Thomas  Hancock, 
John  Purcell,  and  Roopur  Khan— who  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  at  a  critical  moment 

Sir  Henry  Barnard,  for  very  cogent  reasons^ 
watched  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
mutineers  who  sallied  forth  from  DdhL    On  the 
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82d,  he  saw  a  body  of  them  come  out  of  the  city ; 
and  as  they  were  oot  seen  to  return  at  nighty  he 
suspected  a  masked  attack.  At  six  in  the  evening, 
he  sent  out  a  party  of  inftmtry,  Guides,  and  Sappers, 
to  demolish  two  bridges  which  carried  the  great 
road  across  a  canal  westward  of  the  camp,  and  over 
which  the  enemy  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their 
artillery  and  columns  when  they  wished  to  attack 
the  camp  in  the  rear;  this  was  a  work  of  six 
hours,  warmly  contested  but  successfully  accom- 
plished. On  the  Sdd,  Sir  Honry,  expecting  a 
valuable  convoy  from  the  Punjaub,  adopted  prompt 
measures  for  its  protection.  He  sent  out  a  strong 
escort,  which  safely  brought  the  convoy  into  camp. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  effected,  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  right  of  his  position,  near 
Hindoo  Rao's  house.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy,  remembering  the  23d  of 
June  as  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  had 
resolved  to  attempt  a  great  victory  over  the  British 
on  that  day;  incited,  moreover,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  two  festivals,  one  Mussulman  and  the 
other  Hindoo,  happened  to  occur  on  that  day; 
and  they  emei-gcd  from  the  city  in  vast  force  to 
effect  this.  They  commenced  their  attack  on  the 
Subzee  Mundee  side,  having  a  strong  position  in 
a  village  Mid  among  garden- walls.  Here  a  combat 
was  maintained  during  the  wholo  of  the  day,  for 
the  rebdli  eontinued  theif  attacks  vith  much 
pertinadty  j  they  lodged  th^maelres  in  loopholed 
houM%  a  lerai,  and  a  mosque,  whence  they  could 
not  be  dislodged  till  they  had  wrought  much  mis- 
chief by  musketry.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
driven  baok  into  the  city.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
caution  taken  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridgei,  was  made  fully  evident ;  for  the 
rebels  were  unable  to  cross  the  canal  to  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  camp.  The  lat  Europeans  had  a 
desperate  contest  in  the  Subzee  Mundee,  where 
street-ilghting,  and  firing  from  windows  and 
house-tops,  continued  for  many  hours.  The  British 
troops  suffered  terribly  from  the  heat  of  the 
midsummer  sun,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Many  officers  were  brought 
away  sun-struck  and  powerless.  The  Guides 
foi^ht  for  fifteen  hours  uninterruptedly,  with  no 
food,  and  only  a  little  water.  At  one  o*clock, 
when  the  enemy  were  strengthened  by  large 
reinforcements  from  the  city,  the  Guides  found 
themselves  without  ammunition,  and  had  to  send 
back  to  the  camp  for  more ;  but  as  great 
delay  occurred,  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
annihilation.  Fortunately  a  corps  of  Sikhs,  who 
had  arrived  at  camp  that  morning,  rushed  forward 
at  a  critical  moment^  and  aided  the  Guides  in 
driving  back  the  enemy.  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  day  has  been  thus  narrated,  shewing  how 
little  scruple  a  Goorkha  felt  when  he  met  a  sepoy: 
*In  the  intense  heat,  a  soldier  of  the  2d  Europeans 
Uid  a  Goorkha  sought  the  shade  and  protection  of 
a  house  near  the  Subzee  Mundee,  a  window  of 
which  looked  mto  a  lane  where  they  were  seated. 
Not  long  had  they  rested  when,  from  the  open 


window,  was  seen  to  project  the  head  of  a  sepoy. 
Now  all  Hindoos  have  what  ladies  at  home  oall 
'^  back-hair,"  and  this  is  usually  turned  up  into  a 
knot;  by  this  the  unlucky  wretch  was  at  once 
seized,  and  before  he  could  even  think  of  resistance, 
his  head  was  at  a  stroke  severed  from  his  body  by 
the  sharp  curved  knife  of  the  Goorkha  t'  This 
day's  work  was  in  every  way  very  severe,  and 
shewed  the  besiegers  that  the  rebels  were  hi 
great  strength.  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  killed; 
Colonel  Welchman,  Captain  Jones,  and  Lieutenant 
Murray,  wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  day 
was  39  killed  and  121  wounded.  The  enemy'a 
loss  was  very  much  larger;  indeed,  one  of  the 
estimates  raised  the  number  up  to  a  thousand. 
The  loss  appears  to  have  somewhat  dispirited  the 
mutineers,  for  they  made  very  few  attacks  on  the 
following  three  days. 

But  although  there  was  a  temporary  cessation, 
Sir  Henry  Baruard,  in  his  official  dispatches, 
shewed  that  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  this 
condition  of  affairs.  His  forces  were  few ;  those 
of  the  enemy  were  very  large ;  and  the  attacks 
were  rendered  more  harassing  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  poiut  on  which  they  would  be  made,  and 
the  impossibility  of  judging  whether  they  were 
about  to  be  made  on  more  points  than  one.  The 
onslaughts  could  only  be  successfully  repulsed  by 
the  untiring  and  unflinching  gallantry  of  a  small 
body  of  men.  The  enemy,  instead  ef  being  belea- 
guered within  Delhi,  were  free  to  emerge  from  the 
city  and  attack  the  besiegers*  position.  The  British 
did  not  complain  i  it  was  not  their  wont;  but  they 
suffered  greatly  fh)m  this  harassing  kind  of  war- 
fare. Reinforcements  were  slowly  coming  in ;  in 
the  last  week  of  June  the  Europeans  numbered 
about  three  thousand ;  and  they  were  well  satis- 
fled  with  the  native  corps  who  fought  by  their 
side — the  Guides,  the  Goorkhas,  and  the  Sikhs- 
all  of  whom  joined  very  heartily  in  opposing  the 
rebe)  sepoys.  The  siege-material  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  five  batteries,  mounting  about  fifteen  guns 
and  mortars,  placed  on  various  points  of  the  ridge ; 
the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  these  guns  was 
not  very  effective,  for  the  distance  averaged  nearly 
a  mile,  and  the  guns  were  not  of  large  caUbre. 

The  interval  from  the  23d  to  the  30th  of  June 
passed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  preceding 
weeks ;  the  British  siege-guns  wrought  very  little 
mischief  to  the  city  ;  while  the  enemy  occasionally 
sallied  forth  to  attack  either  the  camp  or  the  works 
on  the  ridge.  It  was  often  asserted,  and  facts 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  statement,  that  when 
mutinous  regiments  from  other  places  appeared 
before  Delhi,  they  were  not  afforded  reception  and 
shelter  until  they  had  earned  it  by  making  an 
attack  on  the  British  position ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  besiegers  were  opposed  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
defenders  of  the  garrison  fHted  up  a  large  battery 
on  the  left  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  one  at  the  gate 
itself,  one  at  the  Moree  Gate,  one  at  the  Ajmeer 
Gate,  and   one  directly   opposite  Hindoo   Rao's 
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liouso  ;  against  tlicso  five  batteries,  fot  a  long  time, 
the  Uritiflli  had  only  three;  so  that  tlie  besieged 
were  atronger  than  the  bcsiegera  in  every  way. 
The  gunnerB,  toe,  within  Delhi,  were  fiilly  equal  to 
thoEo  of  the  siege-army  in  accaracy  of  aim  ;  their 
balls  and  shelb  full  near  Hindoo  Rao^a  houBO  so 
thickly  as  to  lender  that  i>ost  a  \cry  perilous  one 
to  hold.  One  shell  entered  tlie  gateway,  and 
killed  eight  or  nine  officers  and  men  who  were 
seeking  shelter  from  the  mid-day  heat. 

It  was  pretty  well  aiscertained,  before  June  was 
half  over,  that  Delhi  was  not  to  he  taken  by 
a  coup  d^  main;  and  when  Sir  John  Lawrence 


became  aware  of  that  fact,  he  sent  reinforc 
down  from  the  Punjaub  as  rapidly  as  the 
be  collected-  Every  se]ioy  regiment  that  wa; 
dishanded  or  disarmed  leseeiied  his  own 
for  he  trusted  well  in  his  Sikhs,  Funjaube 
(luides  ;  and  on  that  account  be  was  able 
Europeans  and  artillery.  The  reserve  an< 
companies  of  the  regiments  already  serving 
Delhi  were  sent  down  from  the  hills  to  joj 
companions.  A  wing  of  H.M.  Gist  foot,  a 
of  tho  8th,  artillery  from  Jnlkodur,  and  ai 
men  from  Lahore,  followed  the  Guides  and 
and  gradually  increased  tho  besieging  force, 


Tlic  General  undbtsStEifl' lit  the  Uovqufl  Picket  btforcDclht. 


came  Punjaub  rifles  and  Punjaub  light  horse ;  and 
there  were  still  a  few  Hindustani  cavalry  and 
horse-art illciy  in  whom  their  officers  placed  such 
tmnbated  confidence  that  they  were  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  siege-operations,  on  tho  ground 
that  Uiero  were  Europeans  enough  to  overawe 
them  if  they  became  unruly.  These  reinforce- 
ments  of  course  came  in  by  degrees :  we  mention 
them  all  in  one  paragraph,  but  many  weeks 
elapsed  before  they  could  reach  the  Delhi  camp. 
Fortunately  J  supplies  were  plentiful  ;  the  country 
bctvreen  Delhi  and  tho  Sullej  was  kept  pretty  free 
from  the  enemy;  and  the  villagers  were  glad  to  find 
good  ciiBtomers  for  the  commodities  they  had  to 
selL  It  hence  aropo  that,  during  the  later  days  of 
Jane,  the  British  were  well  able  to  render  nuga- 
tory rU  sallies  made  by  tho  enemy  ;  they  bad  food 
and  beverages  in  good  store ;  and  they  were  free 


from  pestilential  diseases.  On  the  other  han 
suffered  intensely  from  the  heat  j  and  were 
dissatisfied  at  the  small  progress  mode  towa 
conquest  of  tho  city*  Some  expressed  th* 
satisfaction  by  adverse  criticisms  on  the  g« 
tactics;  while  others  admitted  that  a  stom 
Delhi  would  not  be  prudent  without  fnrthe 
foreementa.  As  to  the  heat,  the  troops  wrol 
in  all  their  letters,  spoke  of  it  in  all  their 
tions.  One  officer,  who  had  seventy-two  hi 
out[>ost-dnty  on  a  plain  without  tho  al 
shelter,  described  his  sensation  in  the  ttayt 
if  *a  hot  iron  had  been  going  into  his  head' 
certain  day,  when  some  additional  troops  t 
at  camp  after  a  twenty-two  miles'  march 
had  scarcely  lain  down  to  rest  when  thej 
ordered  out  to  repel  an  attack  by  the  e 
they  went,  and  gallantly  did  the  work  cut  i 
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them ;  bat  some  of  them  '  wore  so  exhausted  that 
they  sank  down  on  the  road,  even  under  fire,  and 
vent  off  to  sleep.' 

July    arrived.      Brigadier    Chamberlain    had 
reoently  joined  the  camp,  and  reinforcements  were 
ooming  in  ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  the  rebels  were 
increasing  their  strength  more  rapidly  than  the 
British.     The   enemy  began  the  month  by  an 
tttack  which  tried  the  prowess  of  the  Guides  and 
Pirajaabees,  in  a    manner    that   brought   great 
pnise  to  those  corps.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  1st, 
Mi^or  Reid,  who  was  established  with  the  head- 
(joarters  of  the  Sirmoor  battalion  at  Hindoo  Rao*s 
bonae,  observed  the  mutineers  turning  out  in  great 
force  from  the  Ajmeer  and  Turcoman  Gates,  and 
aaembling  on  the  open  plain  outside.    Then,  look- 
ing roand  on  his  rear  right,  he  saw  a  large  force, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  come  out  of  Delhi 
on  the  previous  day ;   comprising  thirteen  guns 
ind  mortars,  besides  cavalry  and  infantry.      The 
two  forces  joined  about  a  mile  from  the  Eedghah 
Serai.    At  sunset  5000  or  6000  infantry  advanced, 
paaied  through  the  Pahareepore  and  Kissengunje 
suburbs^  and  approached  towards  the  British  lines, 
taking  cover  of  the  buildings  as  they  passed.     The 
extreme  right  of  the  line  was  attacked  at  the 
Pagoda   picket,  which   was   held   only   l>y   120 
iHiDJaabees  and  Guides,  under  Captain  Travers. 
Miyor  Beid  sent  him  a  message  to  reserve  his  fire 
till  tbo  enemy  approached  near,  in  order  to  hus- 
ImaA  his  rcsoorces ;  while  150  British  were  being 
cdUeeted  to  send  to  his  aid.     Throughout  the  whole 
night  did  this  little  b«ind  of  300  men  resist  a  large 
lime  of  infantry  and  artillery,  never  yielding  an 
inch,  bat  defending  the  few  works  which  had  been 
oonstracted  in  that  quarter.     At  daybreak,  the 
enemy  renewed  the  attacks  with  further  troops ; 
ImiI  Reid  brought  a  few  more  of  his  gallant  fellows 
to  repel  them.    Evening,  night,  morning,  noon,  all 
passed  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  con- 
test had  continued  twenty-two  hours  that   the 
enemy  finally  retired  into  the  city.     There  may 
bave  been  sufficient  military  reasons  why  larger 
reinforcements  were  not  sent  to  Major  Reid  from 
the  camp  behind  the  ridge;  but  let  the  reasons 
have  been  what  they  may,  the  handful  of  troops 
fought  in  the  ratio  of  hundreds  against  thousands, 
and  ne?er  for  an  instant  flinched  during  this  hard 
day*8  work.    Major  Reid  had  the  command  of  all 
the  pickets  and  defence- works  from  Hindoo  Rao's 
hoose  to  the  Subzee  Mundee.     During  the  first 
twenty-eight  days  of  the  siege,  his  positions  were 
attacked  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  times;  yet 
his   singular    medley  of  troops — Rifles,    Guides, 
Sikhs,  Punjaubees,  Goorkhas,  &c. — fought  as  if  for 
one  common  cause,  without  reference  to  differences 
of  religion  or  of  nation.    The  officers,  in  these  and 
similar  enoonnters,  often  passed  through  an  ordeal 
which  renders  their  survival  almost  inconceivable. 
An  artillery  officer,  in  command  of  two  horse- 
artillery  guns,  on  one  occasion  was  surprised  by 
120  of  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  he  had  no  support, 
and  could  not  apply  his  artillery  because  his  guns 


were  limbered  up.  He  fired  four  barrehi  of  his 
revolver  and  killed  two  men ;  and  then  knocked 
a  third  off  his  horse  by  throwing  his  empty  pistol 
at  him.  Two  horsemen  thereupon  charged  full 
tilt,  and  rolled  him  and  his  hoi'se  over.  He  got 
up,  and  seeing  a  man  on  foot  coming  at  him  to 
cut  him  down,  rushed  at  him,  got  inside  his  sword, 
and  hit  him  fall  in  the  face  with  his  fist  At  that 
moment  he  was  cut  down  from  behind  ;  and  was 
only  saved  from  slaughter  by  a  brother-officer, 
who  rode  up,  shot  one  sowar  and  sabred  another, 
and  then  carried  him  ofl^  bleeding  but  safe. 

On  the  2d,  the  Bareilly  mutineers—or  rather 
Rohilcund  mutineers  from  Bareilly,  Moradabad, 
and  Shahjehanpoor,  consisting  of  five  regiments 
and  a  battery  of  artillery — crossed  the  Jumna  and 
marched  into  Delhi,  with  bauds  playing  and 
colours  flying — a  sight  sufficiently  mortifying  to 
the  besiegers,  who  were  powerless  to  prevent  it ; 
for  any  advance  in  that  direction  would  have 
left  the  rear  of  their  camp  exposed.  It  afterwards 
became  known  that  the  i3areilly  leader  was 
appointed  general  within  Delhi.  The  emergence 
of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  from  the  city  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  July,  induced  Sir  Henry  Bamaixl 
to  send  Major  Coke  to  opiwsc  them  ;  with  a  force 
made  up  of  portions  of  the  Carabiniers,  9th 
Lancers,  61st  foot.  Guides,  Punjaubees,  horse  and 
foot  artillery.  Coke  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  4th.  He  went  to  Azsidpore,  the  spot  where 
the  great  road  and  the  road  from  the  cantonment 
met.  He  found  that  the  enemy  had  planned  an 
expedition  to  seize  the  British  depot  of  stores  at 
Alipore,  and  to  cut  off  a  convoy  expected  to 
arrive  from  the  Punjaub.  When  the  major  came 
up  with  them  near  the  Rohtuk  road,  he  at  once 
attacked  them.  During  many  hours,  his  troops 
were  confronted  with  numbers  greatly  exceeding 
their  own  ;  and  what  with  the  sun  above  and 
swamps  below,  the  major's  men  became  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  time  they  returned  to  camp. 
The  rebels,  it  was  true,  were  driven  back ;  but  they 
got  safely  with  their  guns  into  Delhi ;  and  thus 
was  one  more  added  to  the  list  of  contests  in  which 
the  besiegei-s  suffered  without  effecting  anything 
towards  the  real  object  of  the  siege.  The  enemy's 
infantry  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  comprised 
the  Bareilly  men.  An  officer  of  the  Engineers, 
writing  concerning  this  day's  work,  said:  'The 
Bareilly  rascals  had  the  impudence  to  come  round 
to  our  rear,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  one  of 
them  ever  got  back.  I  was  out  with  the  force  sent 
against  them,  and  cannot  say  that  I  felt  much  pity 
for  the  red-coated  villains  with  "18,"  "28,"  and 
*'  68  "  on  their  buttons.*  This  officer  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  bitter  feeling  that  prevailed  generally 
in  the  British  camp  against  the  'Pandies'*  or 
mutinous  sepoys,  for  their  treachery,  black  ingrati- 
tude, and  cruelty.  *  This  is  a  war  in  its  very  worst 
phase,  for  generosity  enters  into  no  one's  mind. 

•  After  the  execution  of  Manual  Pandy  at  Barrackpore  on  tb« 
8th  of  April,  for  mutiny,  the  rebel  sepoys  acquirtfd  the  soubriquet 
of  *  Pandies  ^— esp«cUlly  tboM  belong;  to  the  DraUmin  caste. 
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Mercj  seems  to  have  fled  (torn  ns ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  war  to  the  knife,  we 
certainly  have  it  here.  If  any  one  owes  these 
sepoys  a  grudge,  I  think  I  have  some  claim  to 
one ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  pat  my  sword  through  a  wounded  man.  •  I  can- 
not say  that  I  grieve  much  when  I  see  it  done,  as 
it  invariably  is ;  but  grieve  or  not  as  you  please 
—-he  is  a  clever  man  who  can  now  keep  back  a 
European  from  driving  his  bayonet  through  a 
sepoy,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.'  These  were 
the  motives  and  feelings  that  rendered  the  Indian 
mutiny  mnch  more  terrible  than  an  ordinary  war. 
In  allusion  to  sentiments  at  home,  that  the  British 
soldiers  were  becoming  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  the 
same  officer  wrote  to  a  friend :  *  If  you  hear  any 
such  sentiments,  by  all  means  ship  oflf  their  pro- 
pounder  to  this  country  at  once.  Let  him  see  one 
half  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  compare  our 
brutality  with  that  of  the  rebels ;  then  send  him 
home  again,  and  I  think  you  will  find  him  pretty 
quiet  on  the  subject  for  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

A  new  engineer  officer.  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 
arrived  to  supersede  another  whose  operations  had 
not  met  with  apprcval.  The  colonel  took  into 
consideration,  with  his  commander,  a  plan  for 
blowing  in  the  Moree  and  Cashmere  Gates,  and 
escalading  the  Morco  and  Cashmere  Bastions; 
but  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  siege-army. 

The  5th  of  July  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  held 
practical  command  of  the  Delhi  field-force  during 
about  five  weeks,  and  had  during  that  time 
borne  much  anxiety  and  suffering.  He  knew  that 
his  countrymen  at  Calcutta  as  well  as  in  England 
would  be  continually  propounding  the  question, 
'Why  is  Delhi  not  yet  taken?'  and  the  varied 
responsibilities  connected  with  his  position  neces- 
sarily gave  him  much  disquietude.  During  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  4th  he  was  on  horseback 
nearly  all  day,  directing  the  operations  against 
the  Bareilly  mutineers.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  he  sent  for  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  and 
explained  his  views  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  he  thought  the  siege-operations  should 
be  carried  on;  immediately  afterwards  he  sent 
for  medical  aid;  and  before  many  hours  had 
passed,  he  was  a  corpse.  Many  of  his  Mends  after- 
wards complained  that  scant  justice  wi|s  done  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard ;  in  the  halo 
that  was  destined  to  surround  the  name  of  Wilson, 
men  forgot  that  it  was  his  predecessor  who  had 
borne  all  the  burden  of  collecting  the  siege-force, 
of  conducting  it  to  the  ridge  outside  Delhi,  and  of 
maintaining  a  continued  series  of  conflicts  almost 
every  day  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

Major-general  Reed,  invahd  as  he  was,  imme- 
diately took  the  command  of  the  force  after 
Barnard's  death ;  leaving,  however,  the  active 
direction  mainly  to  Brigadier  Chamberlain.  It 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent  that, 
notwithstanding  reinforcements,  the  British  artil- 


lery was  too  weak  to  cope  with  that  of  the  enemy 
— ^whose  artillerymen,  taught  by  those  whom  th^ 
now  opposed,  had  become  very  skilftil ;  and  whose 
guns  were  of  heavier  metal.  The  ben^genP  bat- 
teries were  still  nearly  a  mile  from  the  waUs^  fn 
any  nearer  position  could  not  be  taken  up  witfaost 
terrible  loss.  To  effect  a  breach  with  a  few  16- 
pounders  at  this  distance  was  out  of  the  queatum ; 
and  although  the  field-guns  were  twenty  or  thirty 
in  number,  they  were  nearly  uselesi  for  battering 
down  defences. 

The  attacks  fix>m  the  enemy  conthmed  much  as 
before,  but  resistance  to  them  became  complicated 
by  a  new  difficulty.  There  were  two  regiments  of 
Bengal  irregular  cavalry  among  the  troops  in  the 
siege-army,  and  there  were  a  few  '  Pcorbeahs'  or 
Hindustanis  in  the  Punjaub  regimentiK.  These 
men  were  carefully  watched  from  the  tot ;  and 
it  became  by  degrees  apparent  that  Hhey  were  a 
danger  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  British.  Earty  in 
the  month  a  Brahmin  subadar  in  a  Pmijaiibee 
regiment  was  detected  inciting  his  companions-in- 
arms to  murder  their  officers,  and  go  over  to  Delhi, 
saying  it  was  God's  will  the  Feringhee  *  raj'  should 
cease.  One  of  the  Punjaubees  immediately  revealed 
this  plot  to  the  officers,  and  the  incendiary  was  pot 
to  death  that  same  evening.  The  other  Poorbeahs 
in  the  regiment  were  at  once  paid  up,  and  dis- 
charged from  the  camp— doubtless  sweUing  the 
number  of  insurgents  who  entered  Delhi,  Again, 
on  the  9tb,  a  party  of  the  enemy's  cayalry,  while 
attempting  an  attack  on  the  camp,  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  9th  irregulars  belonging  to  the  siego- 
army,  and  with  them  tried  to  tempt  the  "men  of 
the  native  horse-artiUery.  They  were  beaten  back; 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  9th  of  July, 
was  marked  by  one  of  the  many  stmgg^es  in  the 
Subzee  Mundee,  all  of  which  ended  by  the  enemy 
being  driven  into  Delhi.  If  the  rebel  infimtry  had 
fought  as  well  as  the  artillery,  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  the  besiegers,  for  tiie  salliee  were  gener^ 
ally  made  in  very  great  force.  The  rebels  eoontod 
much  on  the  vidue  of  the  Subzee  Mundee ;  as  a 
suburb,  it  had  been  rendered  a  mass  of  ruins  by 
repeated  conflicts,  and  these  ruins  precisdy  suited 
the  sepoy  mode  of  fighting.  The  sepoys  fovund 
shelter  in  narrow  streets  and  old  honses^  and 
behind  garden-walls,  besides  being  proteeted  by 
heavy  guns  from  the  city.  In  this  kind  of  skir- 
mishing they  were  not  for  inferior  to  their  oppon- 
ents ;  but  in  the  open  field,  and  especially  niider  a 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  they  were  invariably 
beaten,  let  the  disparity  of  numbers  be  what  ft 
might  All  the  officers,  in  their  letters^  vpokB  of 
the  terrible  efficacy  of  the  British  bayonet  |  the 
sepoys  became  paralysed  with  terror  whea  this 
mode  of  attack  was  resorted  to.  On  one  oooasioB 
they  were  constructing  a  defensivo  post  at'tiie 
Eedghah ;  the  British  attacked  it  and  drove  Ih 
the  entrance ;  there  was  no  exit  on  the  other  sidi^ 
and  the  defenders  were  all  bayoneted  in  the 
prison-house  which  they  had  thus  anwitliiii^ 
constructed  for  themselves. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  mutmeen  poured 
eat  in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  the  batteries  at 
Hfaktoo  Bao*s  house,  and  the  picket  in  the  Bubzee 
Ifvndee.  The  troops  stationed  at  those  places 
remained  on  the  defensive  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
iftemoon,  struggling  against  a  force  consisting  of 
minj  regiments  of  insurgent  infantry,  a  large  body 
ef  caTal^,  and  several  field-pieces.  It  was  indeed 
a  most  determined  attack,  supported,  moreover,  by 
a  lira  of  heavy  artillery  firom  the  walls.  Why  it 
WIS  that  so  many  hours  elapsed  before  succour 
was  sent  forth,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  the  troops 
who  bad  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  onslaught  com- 
prised only  detachments  of  the  60th  and  75th 
Ibol^  with  the  Ooorkhas  of  the  Sirmoor  battaHon 
and  the  infantry  of  the  Guides.  A  column  was 
Armed,  however,  at  the  house  above  named,  under 
Brigadier  Showers,  consisting  of  the  1st  Punjaub 
infimtry,  the  1st  Europeans,  and  six  horse-artillery 
guns.  Then  commenced  a  double  contest ;  Showers 
attacking  the  enemy  at  the  picket-house,  and 
Major  Reid  at  Hindoo  Bao*s  house.  After  a  fierce 
struggle  the  enemy  were  driven  back  into  the 
dtj^  and  narrowly  escaped  losing  some  of  their 
gnnsL  It  \i^  a  day's  work  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  a  serious  loss.  None  of  the 
officers^  it  is  true,  were  killed  in  the  field ;  but  the 
list  of  wounded  was  very  large,  comprising  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  (at  that  time  adjutant-general  of  the 
armyX  and  Lieutenants  Roberts,  Thompson,  Walker, 
Geneste^  Carnegie,  Rivers,  Faithful,  Daniel],  Ross^ 
tnlloch,  Chester,  Shebbcare,  Hawes,  Debrett,  and 
Pollock.  The  wounding  of  so  many  subalterns 
diews  how  actively  dififerent  companies  of  troops 
mnst  have  been  engaged.  Altogether,  the  oper- 
ations of  this  day  brought  down  15  men  killed 
and  193  officers  and  men  wounded. 

The  heat  was  by  this  time  somewhat  alleviated 
by  rains,  which,  however,  brought  sickness  and 
other  discomforts  with  them.  Men  fell  ill  after 
remaining  many  hours  in  damp  clothes;  and  it 
was  fonnd  that  the  fierce  heat  was,  after  all,  not  so 
detrimental  to  health.  Many  young  officers,  it  is 
true,  lately  arrived  firom  England,  and  not  yet  acclim- 
atised, were  smitten  down  by  sun-stroke,  and  a  few 
died  of  apoplexy ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  army  was  surprisingly  healthy  during  the  hot 
weather.  One  of  the  Cmibiniers,  writing  in  the 
rainy  season,  said :  ^The  last  three  days  have  been 
ezoeedingly  wet;  notwithstanding  which  we  are 
eonstiuitly  in  the  saddle ;  no  sooner  has  one  alarm 
subsided  than  we  are  turned  out  to  meet  the 
mutineers  in  another  quarter.'  An  officer  of 
Sappen^  employed  in  blowing  up  a  bridge,  said : 
'We  itsrted  about  two  p.  m.,  and  returned  about 
twelv*  at  night  drenched  through  and  thoroughly 
miserable,  it  having  rained  the  whole  time.' 

The  state  of  affiurs  in  the  middle  of  July  was 
peenliar.^  It  seemed  to  the  nation  at  home  that 
the  army  of  Delhi  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
rrtake  the  city,  especially  when  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  nnmbtf  were  Eoropeans.  Yet  that  this  was 
not  the  oaae^  was  the  ophlkm  both  of  Reed  and  of 


Wilson ;  although  many  daring  spirits  in  the  army 
longed  to  breach  the  walls  and  take  the  place  by 
storm.  Twelve  hundred  wounded  and  sick  men 
had  to  be  tended ;  all  the  others  were  kept  fiiUy 
employed  in  repelling  the  sallies  of  the  enemy. 
Major-general  Reed,  who  ought  never  to  have 
assumed  the  command  at  all — so  broken-down  was 
he  in  health— gave  in  altogether  on  the  17th,  after 
the  wounding  of  Chamberlain ;  he  named  Brigadier 
Wilson,  who  had  brought  forward  the  Meerut 
brigade,  as  his  successor.  The  new  commander 
immediately  wrote  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  a  letter 
(in  French,  as  if  distrusting  spies),  in  which  he 
candidly  announced  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
and  disastrous  to  attempt  a  storm  of  the  city ;  that 
the  enemy  were  in  great  force,  well  armed,  strong 
in  position,  and  constantly  reinforced  by  accessions 
of  insurgent  regiments ;  that  they  daily  attacked 
the  British,  who  could  do  little  more  than  repel 
the  attacks ;  that  his  aimy  was  gradually  dimin- 
ishing by  these  daily  losses;  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  Delhi  without  at  least  one  more 
European  regiment  and  two  more  Sikh  regiments 
from  the  Punjaub ;  and  that  if  those  additions  did 
not  speedily  reach  him,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
nUse  the  siege,  retreat  to  Kumaul,  and  leave  the 
country  all  around  Delhi  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
mutineers.  This  letter  shewed  the  gravity  with 
which  Brigadier  Wilson  regarded  the  state  of 
matters  at  that  orltical  time.  Lawrence  fully 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  issue,  for  he 
redoubled  his  exertions  to  send  900  European 
Fusiliers  and  1000  Punjaubees  to  the  camp. 

General  Reed's  resignation  was  twofold.  He 
resigned  the  provisional  command-in-chief  of  the 
Bengal  army  as  soon  as  he  was  officially  informed 
of  the  assumption  of  that  office  by  Sir  Patrick 
Grant ;  and  ho  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Delhi  field-force  to  Brigadier  Wilson,  because  his 
health  was  too  far  broken  to  permit  him  to  take 
part  in  active  duties.  It  was  the  virtual  ending 
of  his  part  in  the  wars  of  the  mutiny ;  he  went 
to  the  hills,  in  search  of  that  health  which  he 
could  never  have  recovered  in  the  plains. 

Among  the  many  contests  in  the  second  half  of 
the  month  was  one  near  Ludlow  Castle,  a  name 
given  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Fraser,  the  commis- 
sioner of  Delhi,  one  of  those  foully  murdered  on 
the  11th  of  May.  This  house  was  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  near  the  river; 
the  enemy  were  found  to  be  occupying  it ;  but 
their  works  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a 
force  under  Brigadier  Showers;  while  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe's  house,  further  northward,  was  taken 
and  strengthened  as  a  defensive  post  by  the 
British. 

Mr  Colvin,  writing  from  Agra  to  Havelock  on 
the  22d  of  July,  giving  an  account  of  such  pro- 
ceedings at  Delhi  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
made  the  following  observations  on  the  character 
which  the  struggle  had  assumed:  'The  spirit 
by  which  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  act 
together  at  Delhi  is  very  remarkable.    Ton  would 
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well  nnderstaiid  a  gathering  of  Mohammedan 
fanatical  feeling  at  that  place ;  but  what  is  locally, 
I  find,  known  by  the  name  of  "Pandyism,"  is 
just  as  strong.  Fandies  are,  among  the  Hindoos, 
all  Brahmins.  What  absurd,  distorted  suspicions 
of  our  intentions  (which  have  been  so  perfectly 
innocent  towards  them)  may  have  been  first 
worked  upon,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say;  but 
the  thing  has  now  got  beyond  this,  and  it  is  a 
struggle  for  mastery,  not  a  question  of  mistrust  or 
discontent.     Mohammedans  seem  to  be  actively 


misleading  Hindoos  for  their  own  pnrpoaes.  8ir 
Patrick  Grant  will  not  know  the  B«igal  army 
again.  The  Goorkhas,  Sikhs^  and  Rqijaubee 
Mohammedans  have  remained  quite  fkithfnl,  and 
done  their  duty  nobly  at  Delhi;  the  bad  spirit 
is  wholly  with  the  Poprbeahs.'  Mr  Greathed» 
Colvin's  commissioner  with  the  siege-army,  mad* 
every  attempt  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  spies  and 
deserters,  what  were  the  all^;ed  and  what  the 
real  motives  for  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
mutineers  to  British  rule.     Ue  wrote   on  this 


Gbkebal  Wilsov. 


subject :  *  The  result  of  all  questionings  of  sepoys 
who  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  mutiny,  is  the  same.  They  invariably  cite 
the  '^  cartouche  *'  (cartridge)  as  the  origin ;  no 
other  cause  of  complaint  has  been  alluded  to.  His 
majesty  of  Delhi  has  composed  a  couplet,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  English,  who  boast  of  having 
vanquished  rods  of  iron,  have  been  overthrown  in 
Hindostan  by  a  single  cartridge.  A  consciousness 
of  power  had  grown  up  in  the  army,  which  could 
only  be  exercised  by  mutiny.  The  cry  of  the 
cartridges  brought  the  latent  spirit  of  revolt  into 
action.'  Mr  Muir  of  Agra,  commenting  on  these 
remarks,  said :  *  I  fully  believe  this  to  be  the  case 
with  the  main  body  of  the  sepoys.  There  were 
ringleaders,  no  doubt,  who  had  selfish  views, 
and  possibly  held  correspondence  witli  the  Delhi 
family,  &o. ;  but  they  made  use  of  the  cartridge  as 
their  argument  to  gain  over  the  mass  of  the  army 
to  the  belief  that  their  caste  was  threatened.' 


It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  day  by  day  the 
struggles  outside  Delhi.  They  continued  as  before; 
but  the  frequency  was  somewhat  lessened,  and  the 
danger  also,  for  the  defence-works  on  Uie  ridge 
had  been  much  strengthened.  Every  bridge  over 
the  canal  was  blown  up,  except  that  on  the  main 
road  to  Kumaul  and  Umballa;  and  thns  the 
enemy  could  not  easily  attack  the  camp  in  the 
rear.  It  was  not  yet  really  a  si^e,  for  the  British 
poured  very  few  shot  or  shell  into  the  dtj  or 
against  the  walls.  It  was  not  an  investment ;  for 
the  British  could  not  send  a  single  regiment  to 
the  southwest,  south,  or  east  of  the  city.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  process  of  waiting  till  Airther 
reinforcements  could  arrive. 

At  the  close  of  July,  Brigadier  Wilson  for 
warded  to  the  government  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  state  of  his  army,  shewing  what  were  his 
resources  for  maintaining  the  siege  on  the  one 
hand,  and  repelling  attacks  by  the  enemy  on  the 
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«tlieir.  We  preaeDt  the  chief  particmlarB  in  a  foot- 
note, in  an  alt«red  and  more  condensed  form.^ 
It  appears  that  cut  of  this  army  of  something 
more  th^n  6000  meo^  above  lioo  were  rendered 
noD-efiective  by  sickness  or  wounds ;  that  of 
the  whole  number  of  effectives,  juat  about  one- 
half  were  Europeans^  belonging  either  to  the 
Queen's  or  to  the  Company's  army  i  and  th&t  no 


European  corps,  except  perhaps  the  Lancet^ 
comprised  mor^  than  a  fractional  percentage  of  a 
rnll  regiment,  A  return  sent  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  hi^d  compri&cd  300  men  of  the  4th 
and  17th  Bengal  irreguUr  cavalry ;  but  the 
oniisfiion  of  this  element  at  the  end  of  the  month 
shewed  that  those  dangerous  companions  had  been 
got  rid  or     The  corps  of  Guides  and  Qoorklias 


n^5^V^  '^'-'^ 


EngUt^t  Offlccra  Ln  Battery  btfure  DelhL 


bad  ID  a  fortnight  diminished  from  an  aggregate 
number  of  923  to  671— so  rapidly  had  those  gallant 
men  been  brought  down  by  balls,  bullet*^  and 
dolera.   Ranked  among  the  artillery  and  engineers 
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were  many  hundred  syces  and  btldara,  uativei 
who  merely  aided  \\\  certain  labouring  opera- 
tions ^  and  among  the  Sappers  and  Miners  the 
Punjaubccs  were  only  just  learning  tbeir  trade. 

The  casualty  list  of  ofiSoers  was  a  very  serious 
one.  From  the  time  when  Brigadier  Wihon 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Ghazeeoodeen  Ifuggur 
at  the  end  of  May,  till  he  made  up  his  report  at 
the  ejid  of  July,  the  officers  who  were  killed  or 
wounded  wcn*e  101  in  number,  Anson,  Barnard, 
Eeed,  Chamberlain,  Halifax,  Graves— nearly  all 
the  general  officers  except  AVilson  and  Showers; 
were  either  dead  or  in  some  way  disabled  ;  aod 
these  fi^equeut  changes  in  command  doubtless 
affected  the  organisation  and  movements  of  the 
army. 

Brigadier  Wilson  made  every  attempt,  while 
doing  the  bc?t  lie  conld  with  his  own  forces,  to 
ascertaitt  the  number  and  com|)onents  of  those 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  MiUtary  commandera 
always  aim  at  the  aeqnisition  of  Buch  knowledge^ 
effected  by  a  species  of  espionage  which,  however 
opposed  to  general  feeling  at  other  times,  is  deemed 
quite  fair  ia  war.    From  the  11th  of  May,  when 
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the  tronblas  b^gmn  in  Delhi,  to  the  end  of  Julj, 
^ere  arrived  in  the  city  mntinons  regiments  fh>m 
Meemt,  Hand,  Muttra,  Lucknow,  Nnseerabad, 
Jallnndur,  Ferozpore,  Bareilly,  Jhand,  Gwalior, 
Neemuch,  Allygurh,  Agra,  Rohtuk,  Jhoggor,  and 
Allahabad.  The  list  given  in  a  note  *  is  taken  from 
the  official  dispatch,  which  was  itself  a  record  of 
information  obtained  from  various  native  sources ; 
but  after  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
portions  only  of  many  of  the  regiments  had 
entered  Delhi,  and  that  the  numbers  had  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  thirty  or  more 
encounters  which  had  taken  place  outside  the 
walls,  the  military  authorities  brought  down  the 
supposed  number  to  a  much  lower  limit  than  had 
before  been  named — namely,  4000  disciplined 
cavalry,  and  12,000  infantry,  besides  3000  undis- 
ciplined levies.  The  rebels  retained  the  formid- 
able defensive  artillery  which  they  found  in  Delhi, 
and  brought  thirty  field-guns  also  with  them ;  but 
these  guns  were  lessened  in  number  one-half  by 
successive  seizures  made  by  the  British. 

The  condition  and  proceedings  of  the  rebels 
within  the  city  could,  of  course,  be  known  only 
imperfectly.  The  old  king  was  looked  up  to  by 
all  as  the  centre  of  authority,  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  real  power  was  small.  Where  regiments 
had  arrived  from  so  many  diffiBrent  quarters,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  apportionment  of  military 
command  was  no  easy  matter;  and  indeed 
there  was^  throughout^  little  evidence  that  the 
rebel  force  had  one  head,  one  leader  whose  plans 
were  obeyed  by  all.    The  Lahore  C^krmnch  some 

•  Bengal  natire  infantry:  Sd,  9th,  lltb,  13th,  15th,  20th,  fSth, 
39lh,  30th,  86ih,  88th,  44tb,  45tb,  64th,  ftTth,  60th,  6Ut,  67th, 
68th,  72J,  74th,  78th. 

Other  native  infantry :  6th  and  7th  Gvallor  ConUnjrent,  Kotah 
Contingent,  Hurrianah  hattalion ;  together  with  2600  miscel- 
laneous infantry. 

Native  cavalrv  :  Portions  of  five  or  six  regiments,  besides  others 
of  Um  Qwallor  and  Malwah  Contingents. 


time  afterwards  printed  a  narrative  by  a  native^ 
of  a  residence  in  Delhi  from  the  13th  to  the  aoth 
of  July.  Such  narratives  can  seldom  be  relied 
on ;  but  so  far  as  it  went,  this  reveUtion  spoke  of 
great  discord  among  the  leaders;  great  discon- 
tent among  the  troops  because  their  pay  was  in 
arrear ;  great  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  eld 
king  because  he  had  not  fhnds  enough  to  pay  to 
large  an  army;  and  great  plundering  of  the 
citizens  by  the  rude  soldiery,  who  deemed  them- 
selves mastera  of  the  situation.  '  When  the  sepoys,' 
said  this  native, '  find  out  a  rich  house  in  the  dty, 
they  accuse  the  owner  after  the  following  manner, 
in  order  to  plunder  his  property.  They  take  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottto  of  grog  with  them,  and 
make  a  noise  at  the  door  and  break  it  in  pieces, 
get  into  the  house,  take  possession  ol  the  cadi  and 
valuables^  and  beat  the  poor  hooseholdir,  aymg : 
''  Where  is  the  Englishman  yon  have  basB  keeping 
in  your  house  1"  When  he  denies  havinf  done  so, 
they  just  shew  him  the  bread  and  the  bottle^  and 
say:  ^How  is  it  that  we  happened  to  ftid  these 
in  your  housel  We  are  quite  sore  tiMre  was 
an  Englishman  accommodated  hen^  whom  yon 
quietly  sent  elsewhere  before  our  ardmL"  Soon 
after,  the  talk  is  over,  and  the  poor  man  is  dis- 
gracefhlly  put  into  eustodyy  wbisre  there  is  no 
inquiry  made  to  prove  whetibeir  ha  is  innocent  or 
guilty ;  he  cannot  get  his  release  inless  he  bribes 
the  gttieraL'  The  known  attribntee  of  oriental 
cunning  give  a  strong  probabUiljy  to  this  curious 
story. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  take  leave  of  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  and  of  the  stage  at  which  it  had  arrived 
by  the  end  of  July.  Much  has  to  be  narrated, 
in  reference  to  other  places,  other  generals,  other 
operations,  before  the  final  capture  of  the  imperial 
city  will  call  for  description. 


Bollo€k-wagon. 
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I  ^F  ther*  be  one  nAmo  that  stands 
out    in    brighter   colours   tbau 
I  any  other  conneottd  with  the 
'moUny  in  India^  perhaps  it  U 
^that  of  Heniy  Havclock,     Thcr« 
ire  p^uliar  reasona  for  tliis.     He 
^  '  came  like  a  brilliant  meteor  at  a 
fi  time  when  all  else  was  gloomy  and 
oversbarlowed-     Anson  bad  died  on  the 
way  to  Delhi ;  Barnard   bad  died  in  the 
'     camp  boforo  that  city ;  Reed  had  retired, 
broken  down  by  ago  and  sickness ;  Wiiaon  had  not 


yet  shewn  whether  he  could  work  out  victory  at 
the  great  Mogul  captial;  Wheeler  was  falhng,  or 
had  fallen^  a  miserable  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
Nena  Sahib;  Henry  Lawrence  was  no  more; 
Hewett  and  Lloyd  were  under  a  cloud,  for  mis- 
management  as  military  commanders — all  this 
had  rendered  the  British  nadon  grieved  and 
irritated;  and  men  fiercely  demanded  *  Who's  to 
blame?' — as  if  it  were  necessary  to  seek  relief  by 
wreaking  vengeance  on  BOme  persons  or  other.  It 
waa  a  crisis  that  pressed  heavily  on  Viscount 
Cannii]g  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  crisis  that 
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insured  fervid  gratitude  to  any  general  who  could 
aohieve  victories  with  small  means.  Such  a  general 
was  Havelock.  The  English  public  knew  little 
of  him,  although  he  was  well  known  in  India. 
Commencing  liis  career  as  a  soldier  in  1816,  Henry 
Havelock  had  borne  his  f^l  share  in  all  a  soldier^s 
varied  fortune.  He  went  to  India  in  1823; 
engaged  in  the  Burmese  war  in  1824  ;  took  part  in 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Siam  in  1826 ;  was  pro- 
moted from  lieutenant  to  captain  in  1838;  took 
an  active  share  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Afghan 
campaign,  which  brought  him  a  brevet  majority, 
and  the  order  of  C.  B. ;  acted  as  Persian  interpreter 
to  generals  Elphinstone,  Pollock,  and  Gough; 
fought  at  Gwalior  in  1843 ;  became  brevet  hen- 
tenant-colonel  in  1844 ;  fought  with  the  bravest  in 
1845  at  Moodkce,  Ferozshah,  and  Sobraon ;  and 
in  1846  received  the  appointment  of  deputy 
adjutant-general  of  the  Queen's  troops  at  Bombay. 
An  Indian  climate  during  so  many  years  having 
told — in  its  customary  sad  way— on  his  constitu- 
tion, Henry  Havelock  returned  for  a  sojourn  in 
England.  Returning  to  Bombay  in  1851,  he 
became  brevet  colonel ;  and  in  after  years  he  was 
appointed  quartcr-master-general,  and  then  adjut- 
ant-general, of  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  troops  in 
India.  When  the  war  with  Persia  broke  out,  he 
took  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  1857  ; 
and  when  that  war  was  ended,  he  returned  to 
Bombay.  All  this  w^os  known  to  official  persons 
in  India,  but  very  few  of  the  particulars  were 
familiar  to  the  general  public  in  the  home-country ; 
hence,  when  Havelock's  victories  were  announced, 
the  public  were  surprised  as  if  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  great  genius.  That  he  bore  so 
heavy  a  responsibility,  or  suffered  such  intense 
mental  anxiety,  as  Wlieeler  at  Cawnpore,  Inglis 
at  Lucknow,  or  Colvin  at  Agi-a,  is  not  probable ; 
for  he  had  not  hundreds  of  helpless  women  and 
children  under  his  charge;  b^t  the  astonishing 
victories  he  achieved  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  and  the  moral  influence  he  thereby  acquired 
for  the  British  name  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Doab,  well  entitled  him  to  the  outburst  of 
grateful  feeling  which  the  nation  was  not  slow  to 
exhibit.  The  only  danger  was,  lest  this  hero- 
worship  should  render  the  nation  blind  for  a  time 
to  the  merits  of  other  gcnerxils. 

Neill  and  Havelock,  who  worked  so  enei^getic- 
ally  together  in  planning  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
were  brought  from  other  regions  of  India  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  on  the  Ganges.  NeiU,  as 
colonel  of  the  1st  Madras  European  Fusilici*s, 
accompanied  that  regiment  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  country  to  Benares,  where  his 
contest  with  the  rebels  first  began.  Havelock, 
landing  at  Bombay  from  Persia,  set  off  by  steam 
to  go  to  Calcutta ;  he  was  wrecked  on  the  way 
near  Ceylon,  and  experienced  much  perilous 
adventure  before  he  could  proceed  on  his  journey. 
At  Calcutta— where  he  arrived,  in  the  same 
steamer  which  brought  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  on  the 
17th  of  June— he  received  the  appointment  of 


brigadier-general,*  to  command  suck  a  force  as 
could  be  hastily  collected  for  the  relief,  fint  <^  th« 
Europeans  at  Cawnpore,  and  then  of  thoM  at 
Lucknow ;  and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  JoDe 
that  he  made  his  appearance  at  Allahabad.  < 

Sufficient  has  been  stated  in  former  chapten  to 
shew  what  was  the  state  of  afiain  at  that  timcL 
Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Agra,  and  Delhi  were  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  or  were  so  beset  bj  them 
that  no  British  commander  was  able  to  asiiit  his 
brother-officers.  Dude,  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcand 
were  in  deplorable  anarchy;  and  it  depended 
either  upon  Viscount  Canning  at  Calcatt%  or  Sir 
John  Lawrence  at  Lahore,  to  send  aid  to  the 
disturbed  districts.  Lawreuce,  as  we  hare  seen, 
and  as  we  shall  see  again  in  a  future  diapt^,  with 
admirable  energy  and  perseverance,  sent  inch 
assistance  as  enabled  Wilson  to  conquer  Delhi ; 
while  Canning,  under  enormous  difficult,  tent 
up  troops  to  Allahabad  by  scores  and  fifties 
at  a  time,  as  rapidly  as  he  could  collect  them  at 
Calcutta. 

Brigadier  Neill  preceded  Havelock  in  the  oper- 
ations connected  with  the  repression  of  the  mntinj 
in  the  Doab  and  adjacent  I'egions.  His  own  regi- 
ment, the  1st  Madras  European  FusiHen^  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Persia  in  the  spring,  bat  had 
received  counter-orders  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  war  in  that  coontry. 
While  at  Bombay,  uncertain  whether  oonunands 
might  be  received  to  proceed  to  China^  the  regi- 
ment heard  the  news  of  a  revolt  among  the  Ben^ 
troops  ;  and  very  speedily,  both  Persia  and  China 
were  forgotten  in  matters  of  much  greater  exigenQr 
and  importance.  After  making  the  voyage  back 
from  Bombay  to  Madras,  the  regiment  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  men  were  then  sent  np  the 
country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Benares,  some  by 
road  and  the  rest  by  steamers.  NeiU  himself 
reached  that  city  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  was 
immediately  engaged,  as  we  have  already  aeen 
(p.  154),  in  disarmiilg  a  mutinous  r^ment^  and 
in  maintaining  order  in  the  vicinity.  After  sir 
days  of  incessant  work  at  Benares,  the  brigadier, 
hearing  of  the  mutiny  at  AUahabad,  started  off  on 
the  9th  to  render  service  in  that  region.  With 
what  a  powerful  hand  he  put  down  the  rebels ; 
with  what  stern  and  prompt  firmness  he  retained 
possession  of  that  important  city,  the  'key  to 
Upper  India' — has  already  been  briefly  shewn-t 
The  various  corps  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  reached 

•  It  mar  be  useAil  to  note,  for  ntden  anfkmiUBr  witk  BOittry 
matters,  the  meaning  of  the  words  krerti  and  M^mdier,  A  bfwrfC 
is  a  commission,  conferring  on  an  officer  a  degree  of  rank  mtft 
above  that  which  he  holds  in  his  particnlar  regiment;  vithoat, 
howcTer,  conteving  (ho  power  of  receiTlng  the  eorresponding  pay. 
Ilesides  being  honorary  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  it  qoaliflee  the 
officer  to  succeed  to  the  fUU  possession  of  the  higher  rank  en  a 
TRcancT  occurring,  in  preference  to  one  not  holding  a  hnttt,  la 
the  British  army  brevet  rank  only  applies  to  captains,  msjors, 
and  llentenant-oolonels.  A  MgadUr  is  a  colonel  or  other  ofleer  of 
a  reidment  who  is  made  temporarily  a  general  officer  for  a  special 
service,  in  command  of  a  brigade,  or  more  than  one  regiment.   It 


ia  not  a  permanent  rank,  but  ia  considered  as  a  stepping  stone 
office  of  r    *  *      "        '  "•  -    —  • 

[s  when  th 
eiU,  were  s. .  _  _ 

and  rose  to  higher  rank  beft»e  the  mutiny  waa  i 


major-general 

Jie  Indian  mntinr  negan,  snen  as  Henry  l^ 

and  NeiU,  were  appointed  brigadier-generals  ISor  a  racial 


to  the  office  of  major-geheral.     If  any  Indian  officers'  'wlib 
colonels  when  the  Indian  mntinr  began,  sneh  as  Henry  La^ 
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Benares  and  AUabalmd  bj  d^^rees;  and  fragmepts 
of  other  European  regiments  were  sent  np  as  &8t 
St  possible,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  little  army  forming 
St  Allahabad. 

The  let  of  July  may  be  taken  as  the  day  that 
marked  the  commencement  of  General  Havelock's 
csreer  in  relation  to  the  Indian  Revolt.  He  and 
his  staff  arrived  at  Allahabad  on  that  day,  after  a 
rtpid  journey  from  Calcutta.  A  few  hours  before 
his  arrival,  the  first  relieving  column  had  been 
wnt  off  by  Neill  towards  Cawnporo :  consisting  of 
200  Madras  Fusiliers,  200  of  the  84th  foot,  300 
Sikhs,  and  120  irregular  cavalry,  under  Major 
R«naud  ;  and  a  second,  of  larger  proportions,  was 
to  follow  in  a  week  or  ten  days'  time.  The  immc- 
<  dkite  object  held  in  view,  in  the  march  of  both 
odumns,  was  to  liberate  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and 
his  hapless  companions  at  Cawnpore ;  and,  if  this 
were  accomplished,  the  second  work  to  be  done 
was  to  advance  and  relieve  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
sod  the  British  at  Lucknow.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  known  that,  before  the  second  column  could 
start  from  Allahabad,  both  Wheeler  and  Lawrence 
had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Neill  super- 
Mded  the  officer  previously  in  command  at 
Allahabad ;  Uavelock  superseded  Neill  in  com- 
mand of  the  relieving  force;  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  Outram  superseding  Havelock;  and  we 
have  already  spoken  of  Patrick  Grant  superseding 
Beed,  and  of  Colin  Campbell  superseding  Grant. 
All  these  supersessions  were  in  virtue  of  military 
routine,  depending  either  on  seniority,  or  on  the 
sxercise  of  a  right  to  make  appointments.  If  these 
larions  officers  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  system 
of  supersession  would  have  been  attacked  by 
adverse  jadges  as  the  cause  of  the  failure;  but 
there  was  so  much  nobility  of  mind  displayed  by 
four  or  five  of  the  gallant  men  here  named,  that 
the  vexation  often  caused  by  supei*session  was 
much  alleviated ;  while  the  nation  at  large  had 
ample  reason  to  admire  and  be  thankful  for  the 
deeds  of  arms  that  accompanied  generosity  of 
feeling. 

On  Uie  3d,  an  auxiliary  force  under  Captain 
Bpuigin,  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore,  irrespective 
of  the  two  columns.  It  consisted  only  of  100 
Madras  Europeans  armed  with  rifles,  12  artillery- 
men, and  two  6-pounder  guns ;  it  went  by  steamer 
up  the  Ganges,  partly  in  order  to  control  the 
mutineers  on  the  banks,  but  in  part  also  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  means  for  land-convey- 
ance. No  steamer  had  had  much  success  in  that 
part  of  the  Ganges ;  and  hence  great  interest  was 
felt  in  the  voyage  of  the  Brtthmaputra,  As  a  first 
difficulty,  the  engineers,  having  no  coals,  were 
obliged  to  forage  for  wood  every  day  on  shore.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  trip,  this  foraging  had  to  be 
protected  by  half  the  force,  against  a  body  of  600 
insuTgents  on  the  Oude  bank,  provided  with  a 
large  piece  of  ordnance;  the  wood  was  not 
obtained  without  a  regular  battle,  in  which  (K) 
English  '  thrashed' — ^to  use  a  very  favourite  term 
\    among  the  soldiers— just  ten  times  their  number 


of  rebels,  and  captured  their  gun.  On  they  went» 
struggling  against  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Ganges, 
and  never  making  more  thaq  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  enemy  hovered  on  the  banks,  and  sent  several 
round  shot  into  the  little  iron  steamer — a  sort  of 
irritation  that  kept  the  crew  and  soldiers  well  on 
the  alert  Day  after  day  passed  in  this  way, 
Captain  Spurgin  timing  his  movements  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  march  of  the  land-columns.  The 
steamer  reached  Cawnpore  on  the  17th,  just  a 
fortnight  after  the  departure  from  Allahabad— a 
degree  of  slowness  not  altogether  dependent  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  but  partly  due  to 
the  necessity  of  not  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
the  columns  could  fight  their  way  on  shore. 

The  dismal  news  gradually  reached  Allahabad 
that  some  dreadful  calamity  had  occurred  at 
Cawnpore.  This  information  led  Havelock  to 
modify  his  plans  and  quicken  his  movements ; 
and,  full  of  heart,  he  transmitted  to  Calcutta  the 
telegram  already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  '1000 
Europeans,  1000  Goorkhas,  and  1000  Sikhs,  with 
8  or  10  guns,  will  thrash  everything.'  Among 
the  troops  he  collected  was  a  handfUl  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  consisting  chiefly  of  officers  who 
had  been  left  without  command  by  the  mutiny  of 
their  respective  native  regiments,  or  had  narrowly 
escaped  massacre;  the  number  amounted  only 
to  a  score ;  but  it  comprised  just  the  sort  of  men 
who  would  be  ready  for  any  enterprise  at  such 
a  time. 

Major  Renaud  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers— to 
which  corps  he  belonged — and  of  the  other  troops 
who  aided  in  forming  his  small  column,  in  various 
minor  operations  during  the  first  nine  days  of  the 
march  from  Allahabad.  He  everywhere  pacified 
the  country  by  punishing  the  ringleaders  in  mutiny 
and  rebelUon  wherever  and  whenever  they  fell 
into  his  hands.  Suddenly,  however,  he  found  him- 
self placed  in  an  awkward  position  on  the  10th. 
Cawnpore  had  fallen ;  the  British  at  that  station 
had  either  been  killed  or  thrown  into  prison  ;  and 
the  rebel  force  thus  freed  from  occupation  had 
rapidly  pushed  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Futtehpoor 
— a  town  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  since  the  9th  of  June  (see  p.  172).  That 
force  was  at  least  3500  strong,  with  12  guns; 
whereas  Renaud  had  at  that  time  only  820  men 
and  2  guns.  General  Havelock,  becoming  aware 
of  this  state  of  things,  saw  that  his  force  ought  to 
join  that  of  Renaud  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
marched  twenty  miles  on  the  11th,  under  a  fright- 
ful sun,  to  Synee ;  then,  after  resting  a  few  hours, 
he  and  his  troops  resumed  their  march  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  overtook  Renaud  during 
the  night,  and  marched  with  him  by  moonlight  to 
Khaga^  five  miles  short  of  Futtehpoor.  His  little 
army  consisted  of  about  2000  men,  made  up  of  a 
curious  collection  of  fragments  from  various  regi- 
ments ;  and  as  it  was  destined  to  achieve  great 
results  with  limited  resources,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  tabulate  the  component  elements  of  this 
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admirable  little  band  *  Havelock's  infonnatioii 
proved  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  enemy,  for  when 
he  sent  forward  Oolonel  Tytler  with  a  reconnais- 
sance, the  enemy  supposed  they  had  only  Renand's 
small  force  to  contend  with ;  they  flred  on  the 
colonel  and  his  escort,  and  pnshed  forward  two  guns 
and  a  force  of  inftmtry  and  cavalry.  When  the 
enemy  began  to  cannonade  his  front  and  threaten 
his  right  and  left,  Havelock  saw  that  the  time  was 
eome  to  nndeceive  them :  he  would  have  preferred 
to  give  his  worn-out  soldiers  a  few  houn^  rest;  but 
this  was  not  now  to  be  thought  of,  as,  to  use  his 
own  words,  'it  would  have  injured  the  morale 
of  the  troops  to  permit  them  thus  to  be  bearded.' 
The  work  before  him  was  sufficiently  formidable  ; 
for  there  was  only  the  main  trunk-road  by  which 
to  approach  Futtehpoor  easily ;  the  fields  on  either 
side  were  covered  with  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  water ;  there  were  many  enclosures  of  great 
strength,  with  high  walls  ;  and  in  front  of  the  city 
were  many  villages,  hillocks,  and  mango-groves 
which  the  enemy  occupied  in  force.  Havelock 
placed  his  eight  guns  on  and  near  the  main  road, 
protected  by  100  riflemen  of  the  64th ;  the  infantry 
came  up  at  deploying  distance,  covered  by  rifle- 
skirmishers  ;  and  the  cavalry  moved  forward  on 
the  flanks.  The  struggle  was  literally  decided 
in  ten  minutes.  The  enemy  saw  a  few  riflemen 
approach ;  but  they  knew  little  of  the  Enfield  rifle ; 
and  were  panic-stricken  with  the  length  and  accu- 
racy of  its  range ;  they  shrank  back  in  astonish- 
ment ;  and  then  Captain  Maude,  who  had  dashed 
over  the  swamps  with  his  artillery,  poured  into 
them  a  fire  so  rapid  and  accurate  as  to  complete 
their  discomfiture.  Three  guns  were  abandoned 
at  once,  and  Havelock  steadily  advanced,  with  the 
64th  commanding  the  centre,  the  78th  the  right, 
the  84th  and  the  Sikhs  the  left.  He  drove  the 
enemy  before  him  at  every  point,  capturing  their 
guns  one  by  one  ;  the  garden  enclosures,  the  barri- 
cades on  the  road,  the  city  wall,  the  streets  of 
Futtehpoor,  all  were  gained  in  turn.  The  enemy 
retreated  right  through  the  city,  till  they  reached 
a  mile  beyond  it;  but  they  then  attempted  to  make 
a  stand.  This  attempt  gave  Havelock  some  trouble, 
because  his  infantry  were  almost  utterly  exhausted 
by  Iktigue,  and  because  the  few  irregular  horse 
shewed  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  unless  narrowly  watched.  Again  the  guns 
and  rifles  came  to  the  front,  and  again  they  attacked 

•Srituh  7Voo/»»; 
H.H.  64th  foot  (from  Penia),       . 
U.U.  78th  Highl&ndera  (ft-om  Persia), 
H.M.  84th  foot  (fl-om  P«gu), 
IH  Mftdraa  FuaUivrs  (from  BiadrM),  . 
Voluntary  cavalry  (from  Allahabad),  . 
Royal  artillery  (flrom  Ceylon), 


435  man;  Mi^jor  Stirling. 
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Col.  Hamilton. 
Lient  Ayrton. 
Miy)or  Ronaud. 
Capt.  Barrow. 
Capt  Mande. 


ITatwe  Th>opt: 
Regiment  of  Ferospore  (Sikhe),  . 
13th  Irr.  Cay.,  and  3d  Dude  Cay., 
ArtUlery, 


448  men ;  Capt.  Brasyer. 
95  »  Lieut.  Palllser. 
18     m 
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CoTonel  Tjtier  tad  Captain  Beatson  officiated  as  quarter-master- 
general  and  a^^utuit-geiMral  of  the  force,  ineepeettrt  of  particnlar 
regiments. 


in  a  manner  so  irresistible  as  to  put  the  enemy  efieo- 
tively  to  flight.  Havelock  thus  beeama  master  of 
Futtehpoor,  and  parked  18  captured  gonsL  It  was 
with  a  justifiable  pride  that  the  general,  in  sending 
his  list  of  'casualties,'  remarked  that  it  was  'per- 
haps the  lightest  tiiat  ever  aooompanied  the 
announcement  of  such  success.  Twelve  British  m^ 
diers  were  struck  down  by  the  sun,  and  noTer  rose 
again  ^  but  not  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  action ;  his  casualties,  6  killed  and  3  womided, 
were  among  his  native  troops.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  ^e  enemy  were  dismayed,  first  by  find- 
ing that  Havelock  had  joined  Renaud,  and  thai 
by  the  wonderful  range  of  the  Enfield  rifles.  *  Onr 
fight  was  fought  neither  with  musket,  nor  bayonet, 
nor  sabre,  but  with  Enfield  rifles  and  cannon  ;  so 
we  took  no  prisoners.  The  enemy's  fire  scarcely 
reached  us ;  ours,  for  four  hours,  allowed  him  no 
repose.'  It  was  with  good  cause  that  he  thanked 
and  congratulated  his  troops  on  the  following  day, 
in  a  *  morning  order,'  short  but  pithy.* 

While  encamped  at  KuUenpore  or  KuIliAnpore^ 
on  the  14th,  to  which  he  had  marched  after  a 
sojourn  at  Futtehpoor  sufficient  to  afibrd  his  troops 
that  rest  which  had  become  absolutely  necessary, 
Havelock  sent  off  a  brief  telegram,  announcing 
that  his  capture  of  artillery  at  Futtehpoor  would 
enable  him  to  substitute  nine  excellent  field-guns 
for  six  of  lighter  calibre,  and  also  to  bring  into 
action  two  light  6-pounders. 

This,  then,  was  the  brigadier-general's  first 
victory  over  the  rebels ;  it  elated  his  own  troops, 
and  checked  the  audacity  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  opposed.  Neill,  meanwhile,  was  anxiously 
watching  at  Allahabad.  He  had  worked  hard  to 
organise  and  send  off  the  first  portion  of  the  ibroe 
under  Bcnaud,  the  second  under  Spui^,  and  the 
third  under  Havelock.  He  had  received  fh>m 
Renaud,  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  information 
which  rendered  only  too  probable  the  rumour  thai 
an  act  of  black  treachery  on  the  part  of  Nena 
Sahib  at  Cawnpore  had  been  followed  by  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  hapless  fugitives  in  boats  on 
the  Ganges.  Neill  was  thus  especially  anxious 
that  Renaud  should  advance  at  once  with  the 
first  column,  and  Spurgin  with  the  detachment  up 
the  river;  but  Havelock  saw  reason  why  those 
officers  should  somewhat  delay  their  advance 
until  he  could  come  up  to  them,  in  order  that 
all  might  if  possible  enter  Cawnpore  together. 

Havelock,  after  marching  and  resting  on  the 
13th  and  14th,  came  up  again  with  the  enemy  on 
the  15th.     When  approaching  the  small  stream 


*  *  Brigadler.general  Hayelock  thanks  his  soldiers  for  their 
arduous  exertion  of  yesterday,  which  produced,  in  four  hoarse 
the  strange  result  of  a  whole  anny  driven  tnm  a  strong  position, 
eleven  guns  captured,  and  their  whole  force  scattered  to  the  wlnds^ 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  British  soldier  t 
4  *  To  what  U  this  astonishing  effect  to  be  attributed?  To  Um 
fire  of  tbo  British  artillery,  exceeding  in  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision all  that  the  brigadier-general  has  ever  witnessed  In  hie 
not  short  career;  to  the  power  of  tlie  EnfleM  rifle  in  Britldi 
hands;  to  British  pluck,  that  good  quality  that  has  surrtfod  the 
rerolution  of  the  hour;  and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  M 
a  most  righteous  eause-the  cause  of  justice,  hoBfoiltj,  tr«th,  tad 
good  government  in  India.' 
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cilled  the  Pandoo  Nnddee,  it  became  important  to 
him  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of  ^e  bridge 
whidi  carried  the  high  road  over  that  river,  at  a 
ipot  about  twenty  miles  from  Cawnpore.  The 
itream  was  too  deep  to  be  fordable  at  that  season : 
hence  the  importance  of  obtaining  command  of 
the  bridge.  His  intelligencers  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  dispute  his  passage  at  the 
TiDage  of  Aong;  four  miles  short  of  the  Nnddee ; 
hy  means  of  two  gnns  commanding  the  high 
road,  skirmishers  on  the  right  and  left  of  those 
gnm^  and  cavalry  to  hover  on  the  flanks  of  any 
advancing  force.  This  information  being  obtained, 
Havelock  sent  forward  his  skirmishers  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road;  then  his  volunteer 
cavalry  on  the  road  itself;  then  the  ten  gnns  in 
line^  mostly  on  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  then  the 
in&ntry  in  line— the  64th  and  84th  on  the  right 
flank ;  the  78th,  Fusiliers,  and  Sikhs,  on  the  left 
The  stmggle  ahead  was  not  a  severe  one,  for  the 
enemy  receded  as  the  British  under  Colonel  Tytler 
advanced ;  but  Havelock  was  much  harassed  by  the 
attempts  of  the  hostile  cavalry  to  get  into  his  rear 
and  plunder  his  baggage :  attempts  that  required 
much  exertion  from  his  infantry  to  resist,  seeing 
that  the  thickly  wooded  country  interfered  with 
the  effect  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  enemy 
after  a  time  abandoned  guns,  tents,  ammunition, 
and  other  materials  of  war,  and  made  a  hasty 
retreat  through  the  village. 

This  difllculty  over,  Havelock  prepared  for 
another  struggle  at  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  which  it 
vas  necessary  for  him  to  cross  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  rested  and  refreshed  his  troops  for 
a  few  hours,  and  advanced  the  same  afternoon, 
on  a  fiercely  hot  July  day.  The  enemy  had  not 
destroyed  the  bridge,  but  had  placed  two  guns  in 
Ipaulement  to  command  it  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  Captain  Maude  disposed  his  artillery 
ao  as  to  bring  a  converging  fire  upon  the  two  guns 
of  the  enemy ;  while  the  Madras  Fusiliers  com- 
menced a  fire  with  Enfield  rifles  to  pick  off  the 
gunners.  The  two  guns  were  fired  directly  down 
the  road  at  the  advancing  British  column ;  but 
after  Maude  had  somewhat  checked  this  fire,  the 
Tusiliers  gallantly  closed,  rushed  upon  the  bridge, 
and  captured  both  guns — an  exploit  in  which 
Major  Renaud  was  wounded.  The  mutineers 
precipitately  retreated.  Thus  did  the  brigadier- 
general  achieve  two  victories  in  one  day — those 
of  Aong  and  Pandoo  Nuddeo.  True,  the  victories 
were  not  great  in  a  military  sense ;  but  they  were 
e£fected  over  a  numerous  force  by  a  mere  handful 
of  troops,  who  fought  after  wearying  marches  under 
a  solar  heat  such  as  residents  in  England  can  with 
difficulty  imagine.  Havelock  had  only  1  man  killed 
during  these  two  actions ;  25  were  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  ten  times  greater ; 
but  the  chief  result  of  the  battles  was  the  dismay 
into  which  Nena  Sahib  was  thrown. 

General  Havelock,  like  other  commanders  at 
that  critical  time,  found  the  native  Bengal  troops 
in  his  force  not  to  be  trusted.     Their  conduct 


in  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  18th  excited  his 
suspicion;  it  was,  indeed,  worse  than  doubtfhl; 
and  on  the  14th  he  found  it  necessary  to  disarm 
and  dismount  his  sowars  of  the  13th  Irregulars 
and  3d  Oude  Irr^;ulars— at  the  same  time 
threatening  with  instant  death  any  one  of  tiieir 
number  who  should  attempt  to  escape.  One  <^ 
the  officers  at  Allahabad  who  joined  the  Yolun* 
teer  cavalry,  and  had  opportunity  of  observing 
the  conduct  of  the  irregulars  at  the  battle  of 
Futtehpoor,  wrote  thus  concerning  it :  *  On 
seeing  the  enemy,  Palliser  called  to  the  men 
to  charge,  and  dashed  on  ;  but  the  scoundrels 
scarcely  altered  their  speed,  and  met  the  enemy  at 
the  same  pace  that  they  came  down  towards  us. 
Their  design  was  evident ;  they  came  waving  their 
swords  to  our  men,  and  riding  round  our  party, 
making  signs  to  them  to  go  over  to  their  side. 
When  our  men  thus  hung  back,  a  dash  out  would 
certainly  have  ended  in  our  being  cut  up.'  During 
a  subsequent  skirmish,  *  our  rear-men  turned  tail 
and  left  us,  galloping  back  as  hard  as  their  horses 
could  go ;  and  we  were  forced  to  commence  a 

regular  race  for  our  necks I  write  this  with 

shame  and  grief;  but  it  was  no  fault  of  Palliser's 
or  ours.*  Havelock  saw  the  necessity  of  disarming 
and  dismounting  such  fellows. 

The  scene  of  operations  now  approaches  Cawn- 
pore, that  city  of  unutterable  horrors !  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle  that  Nena  Sahib  made  to  retain 
the  supremacy  he  had  obtained  at  Cawnpore.  He 
probably  cared  little  for  kings  of  Delhi  or  for 
greased  cartridges,  provided  he  could  maintain 
a  hold  of  sovereign  power.  When  he  had  broken 
faith  with  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  and  had  carried  his 
treachery  to  the  extent  of  indiscriminate  slaughter 
in  the  Ganges  boats,  he  naturally  hoped  to  become 
leader  of  the  rebellious  sepoys.  In  this  object, 
however,  he  did  not  wholly  succeed ;  he  and  his 
immediate  followers  were  Mahrattas ;  the  mutin- 
eers were  mostly  Hindustanis;  and  the  latter 
made  little  account  of  the  Nona's  claim  to  sove- 
reignty. Had  the  issue  depended  upon  the  infantry 
sepoys,  who  were  in  chief  part  Hindoos,  and  who 
chiefly  looked  for  plunder,  his  projects  might 
speedily  have  come  to  an  end;  but  the  cavalry 
sepoys,  being  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  more  deadly  hatred  towards  the  British, 
more  readily  joined  him  in  a  combined  plan  of 
operations,  and  drew  the  sepoys  to  act  with  them. 
Leaving  Delhi  to  be  held  by  the  large  body  of 
mutineers,  Nena  Sahib  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  crushing  any  British  force  that  might  make 
its  appearance  ftom  Allahabad.  When  he  heard 
that  Renaud  had  started  with  his  little  band,  he 
got  together  a  force  of  sowars,  sepoys,  Mahrattas, 
artillery,  and  rabble;  having  motives  of  fear  as 
well  as  of  self-interest  to  induce  him  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  his  opponent.  Not  knowing  that 
Renaud  had  been  joined  by  Havelock,  the  Mah- 
ratta  chieftain  sent  bodies  of  troops  sufficient,  as 
he  believed,  to  check  the  advance ;  but  when  the 
gallant  general  swept  everything  before  him,  tha 
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arch-fieikL  of  Bithoor  saw  that  the  matter  was 
becoming  serious.  He  had  had  experience  of  the 
indomitable  resistance,  nnder  accamnlated  suffsr- 
iug,  of  the  hapless  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his 
companions;  but  now  a  British  general  had  to 
be  encountered  in  the  open  field.  So  far  as  is 
known,  it  appeara  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
passage  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddee  by  Havelock,  Nena 
Sahib  ordered  the  slaughter  of  all  the  captives  yet 
xemaining  alire  at  Cawnpore--in  order  either 


that  the  dead  might  tell  no  tales,  or  that  he  might 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  innocent  for  the  fhistea- 
tion  of  his  plans.  Having  committed  this  bloody 
deed,  he  went  out  with  an  army,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aherwa^  the  point  at  whidi  the  road 
to  the  cantonment  branches  out  from  the  main 
trunk-road  to  Cawnpore  city.  Nena  Saliib  com- 
manded five  villages,  with  numerous  intrench- 
ments,  armed  with  seven  guns ;  and  in  the  rear 
was  his  infantry.     Havelock,   after  advanciqg 
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sixteen  miles  from  the  Pandoo  Nuddee  to  Aherwa 
during  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  after  measuring 
the  strength  of  this  force,  saw  that  his  troops 
would  be  shot  down  in  alarming  numbers  before 
the  guns  could  be  silenced  and  the  intrenchments 
carried ;  he  resolved,  therefore^  on  a  flank-move- 
ment on  the  enemy's  left.  As  a  preliminary,  he 
left  his  camp  and  baggage  under  proper  escoi't  at 
Maharajpoor,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear ;  and  gave  his 
sunburnt  and  exhausted  troops  two  or  three 
hours*  rest  in  a  mango-grove  during  mid-day  of 
the  16th,  until  the  fierce  heat  should  have  some- 
what abated.  The  hour  of  struggle  having  arrived, 
Havelock  quietly  wheeled  his  force  round  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  behind  a  screen 
of  clamps  of  mango.  When  the  enemy  detected 
this  manoeuvre,  great  sensation  was  displayed ;  a 


body  of  horse  was  soon  sent  to  the  left»  and  cannon 
opened  fire  in  that  direction.  Then  came  a  series 
of  operations  in  which  the  superb  qualities  of 
British  infantry  were  strikingly  displayed.  Vil- 
lages were  attacked  and  captured  one  after  another, 
by  fragments  of  regiments  so  small  that  one 
marvels  how  the  enemy  could  have  yielded  before 
them.  One  such  exploit  is  thus  narrated  in 
Havelock*s  own  language:  'The  opportunity  had 
arrived,  for  which  I  have  long  anxiously  waited, 
of  developing  the  prowess  of  the  78th  Highlanders. 
Three  guns  of  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
behind  a  lofty  hamlet^  well  intrenched.  I  directed 
this  regiment  to  advance ;  and  never  have  I  wit- 
nessed conduct  more  admirable.  They  were  led 
by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  followed  him  with 
surpassing  steadiness  and  gallantry  under  a  heavy 
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fire.  As  they  approached  the  Tillage,  thej  cheered 
and  charged  with  the  hayonet,  the  pipes  sounding 
the  pibroch.  Need  I  add  that  the  enemy  fled,  the 
ffllage  was  taken,  and  the  guns  captnred  V  After 
three  orfbor  Tillages  had  thus  changed  hands,  the 
enony  planted  a  24-ponnder  gan  on  the  canton- 
ment road  in  such  a  position  as  to  work  ranch 
mischief  upon  Havelock,  whose  artillery  cattle 
were  so  worn  out  with  heat  and  fatigue  that  they 
eonld  not  drag  the  guns  onward  to  a  desired  posi- 
tk>n.  The  Nona  appearing  to  have  in  project  a 
renewed  attack,  Havelock  resolved  to  anticipate 
him ;  he  cheered  on  his  infantry  to  a  capture  of 
the  24-pounder ;  they  rushed  along  the  road  amid 
a  storm  of  grape-shot  from  the  enemy,  and  never 
dackened  till  they  had  reached  the  gun  and 
captured  it  Especially  was  the  64th,  led  by 
Major  Stirling,  conspicuous  in  this  bold  enterprise. 
The  enemy  lost  all  heart ;  they  retreated,  blew  up 
the  magazine  of  Cawnpore  on  their  way,  and  then 
went  on  to  Bithoor. 

Thus  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  the  con- 
quest of  which  place  had  for  so  many  weeks  been 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  the  British.  True, 
they  had  heard,  and  under  too  great  a  variety  of 
detail  to  warrant  disbelief,  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
and  his  gallant  companions  had  been  most  treach- 
erously murdered  by  the  ruthless  chieftain  of 
Bithoor ;  but  yet  a  hope  clung  to  them  that  some 
i  of  their  compatriots  at  least  might  be  alive  at 
Cawnpore.  On  this  16th  of  July,  Havelock*s 
small  force  was  lessened  by  the  loss  of  6  killed 
and  98  wounded  or  missing — a  loss  wonderfully 
slight  under  the  circumstances,  but  serious  to  him. 
Captain  Currie  of  the  84th  received  a  wound  so 
desperate  that  he  sank  under  it  in  a  few  hours ; 
Major  Stirling  was  slightly  wounded ;  Captain 
Beatson,  attacked  with  cholera  on  the  morning  of 
the  fight,  held  np  with  heroic  bearing  during  the 
whole  day,  but  died  soon  afterwards.  The  enemy 
lost  seven  guns  on  this  day,  of  which  three  were 
S4-pounders. 

Some  of  the  Europeans  boi*e  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  hard  labour  on  this  day  of  fierce  July 
heat  One,  a  youth  of  eighteen  who  had  joined 
the  volunteer  cavalry,  had  been  on  picket  all  the 
preceding  night,  with  no  refreshment  save  biscuit 
and  water ;  he  then  marched  with  the  rest  sixteen 
miles  during  the  forenoon ;  then  stood  sentry  for  an 
hour  with  the  enemy  hovering  around  him ;  then 
fought  during  the  whole  afternoon ;  then  lay  down 
sopperless  to  rest  at  nightfall,  holding  his  horse's 
bridle  the  while ;  then  mounted  night-guard  from 
nine  till  eleven  o'clock ;  and  then  had  his  midnight 
sleep  broken  by  an  alarm  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  too,  that  Lieutenant  Marshman 
Havelock,  son  of  the  general,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
aid-de-camp,  performed  a  perilous  duty  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  for  himself  the  Victoria  Cross— -a 
badge  of  honour  established  in  1856  for  acts  of 
personal  heroism.  The  general  thus  narrated  the 
incident,  in  one  of  his  dispatches:  'The  64th 
regiment  had  been  much  under  artillery-fire,  from 


which  it  had  severely  suffered.  The  whole  of  the 
infantry  were  lying  down  in  line,  when,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  had  brought  out  the  last  reserved 
gun,  a  24-pounder,  and  were  rallying  round  it,  I 
called  up  the  regiment  to  rise  and  advance.  With- 
out any  other  word  from  me.  Lieutenant  Havelock 
placed  himself  on  his  horse,  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  64th,  opposite  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Major 
Stirling,  commanding  the  regiment,  was  in  fronts 
dismounted;  but  the  lieutenant  continued  to 
move  steadily  on  in  front  of  the  regiment  at  a 
foot-pace,  on  his  horse.  The  gun  discharged  shot 
until  the  troops  were  within  a  short  distance^  when 
it  fired  grape.  In  went  the  corps,  led  by  the 
lieutenant,  who  still  steered  steadily  on  the  gun's 
muzzle  until  it  was  mastered  by  a  rush  of  the 
64th.'  It  is  difficult  for  civilians  adequately  to 
comprehend  the  cool  courage  required  in  an  act 
like  this ;  where  a  soldier  walks  his  horse  directly 
up  in  front  of  a  large  piece  of  cannon  which  is 
loaded  and  fired  at  him  and  his  comrades  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

What  the  British  troops  saw  when  they  entered 
Cawnpore,  has  already  engaged  our  attention  (pp. 
142-145).  None  could  ever  forget  it  to  their  dying 
day.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  July  that  Havelock| 
after  a  night's  rest  for  his  exhausted  troops, 
entei*ed  the  city,  and  learned  the  hideous  revda*  . 
tions  of  the  slaughter-room  and  the  well.  What 
steps  were  immediately  taken  in  Cawnpore,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  just  cited ;  and  the 
dismal  story  need  not  be  repeated.  The  general 
could  not  wait  to  attend  to  those  matters  at  that 
time ;  he  had  still  to  learn  what  were  the  move- 
ments of  Nena  Sahib  after  the  battle  of  the 
preceding  day — ^whether  the  Mahratta  intended 
or  not  to  make  a  stand  in  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
Sending  forward  part  of  his  troops  therefore  on 
the  afternoon  of  ^e  17th,  he  found  the  enemy  in 
a  very  strong  position.  Their  force  consisted  of 
the  insurgent  31st  and  42d  Bengal  infiemtry  from 
Saugor,  the  17th  from  Fyzabad,  sepoys  from 
various  other  regiments,  troops  of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  a  portion  of  Nena  Sahib's  Mahrattas 
— about  4000  men  in  all  The  plain  in  front 
of  Bithoor,  diversified  by  thickets  and  villages^ 
had  two  streams  flowing  through  it,  not  fordable^ 
and  only  to  be  crossed  by  two  narrow  bridgeSb 
The  enemy  held  both  bridges,  and  defended  them 
well.  The  streams  prevented  Havelock  from 
turning  the  enemy's  flanks ;  and  when  his  infantry 
assaulted  the  position,  they  were  received  with 
heavy  rifle  and  musketry  fire.  After  an  hour  of 
very  severe  struggle,  he  eflected  a  crossing,  drove 
them  back,  captured  their  guns^  and  chased  them 
towards  Sorajpore.  He  had  no  cavalry  to  main* 
tain  a  pursuit^indeed  the  want  of  cavalry  was 
felt  sadly  by  him  in  every  one  of  his  battles. 
This  contest  cost  the  enemy  about  250  men,  the 
British  about  one-fifth  of  the  number ;  in  this 
last-named  list  was  included  only  one  officer, 
Captain  Mackenzie  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  who 
was  slightly  wounded. 
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Here,  then,  was  one  part  of  the  enterprise 
accomplished.  Gawnpore  had  been  recaptured, 
and  the  road  cleared  of  rebels  between  that  place 
and  Allahabad.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  June  that 
Renaud  had  left  the  last-named  place  with  the 
first  division,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  that  Spurgin 
had  set  off  with  the  detachment  by  steamer. 
It  was  on  the  7th  that  Havelock  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  second  division, 
and  marched  forth  to  overtake  the  two  others 
—carrying  with  him  the  recollection  of  a  scowl 
fh>m  many  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  He  had  seen,  as  he  went  along,  evidences  of 
Benaud's  stem  energy,  in  the  number  of  rebellious 
sepoys  hanging  firom  gibbets  and  trees  by  the 
roadside.  He  and  his  troops  had  made  ordinary 
Indian  marches  the  first  three  or  four  days,  in 
alternate  rain  and  fierce  heat,  and  within  sight 
of  destroyed  bungalows  and  devastated  home* 
steads ;  but  when  the  news  from  Renaud  arrived, 
forced  marches  were  made.  Then  came  the  battle 
of  Futtchpoor  on  the  12th,  that  of  Aong  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  that  of  Fundoo  Nuddee  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  that  of  Gawnpore 
on  the  16th,  and  that  of  Bithoor  on  the  17th — 
five  victories  in  six  days,  spreading  the  fame  of 
Havelock  far  and  wide  throughout  the  surround- 
ing districts.  The  future  tactics  had  then  to  be 
resolved  upon.  Gawnpore  had  been  recovered, 
although  the  garrison  could  not  be  saved;  but 
there  was  another  British  garrison,  another  group 
of  suffering  British  women  and  children,  to  be 
thought  of— at  Lucknow.  The  general  well  knew 
how  desperate  was  the  work  before  him,  with  the 
reduced  and  sickened  force  at  his  command ;  but 
he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  making  an 
attempt,  at  least,  to  relieve  Brigadier  Inglis  and 
his  companions.  Feeling  the  urgent  need  of  more 
troops,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  holding 
Gawnpore  safely  while  he  himself  advanced  into 
Oude,  Havelock  had  already  sent  to  Allahabad, 
requesting  Neill  to  come  if  possible  in  person  to 
Gawnpore,  and  to  bring  reinforcements  with  him. 
It  was  easier  for  Neill  to  respond  to  the  first  of 
these  two  appeals  than  to  the  second ;  he  would 
have  gone  anywhere,  borne  any  amount  of  fetigue, 
to  share  in  the  good  work ;  but  he  found  himself 
already  reduced  to  so  few  troops  at  Allahabad  as 
to  be  barely  able  to  maintain  that  place.  Never- 
theless, after  counting  heads  and  measuring 
strength,  he  ventured  to  draft  off  227  men  of  the 
84th  foot  fh)m  his  little  force ;  he  started  them 
forth  on  the  15th,  partly  by  bullock-trains,  to 
reach  Gawnpore  on  the  20th.  He  himself  set  out 
on  the  16th— the  day  of  the  battle  of  Gawnpore— 
leaving  Allahabad  under  the  command  of  Gaptain 
Drummond  Hay  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  until 
Golonel  CyBrien  could  arrive.  After  a  rapid 
journey,  Neill  reached  Gawnpore,  took  military 
command  of  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  assisted  Havelock  in  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  crossing  the  Ganges  into  Oude.  One 
great  necessity  was  perceived  on  the  instant  by 


both  generals;  English  soldiers,  with  all  their 
good  qualities,  are  prone  to  drink  ;  and  Havelock 
soon  found,  to  use  his  own  words,  that '  half  hii 
men  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  other  half  froia 
getting  drunk'  if  they  had  easy  access  to  liqnor; 
he  therefore  bought  up  all  spare  beverages  in 
Gawnpore,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissariat.  A  calamity  much  grieved  the  little 
army  at  this  time.  Major  Renaud,  who  had  se 
successfhlly  brought  forward  the  first  column  lh>m 
Allahabad,  sank  under  the  effects  of  a  wound  he 
had  received.  A  bullet  had  hit  him  above  the  knee^ 
forcing  part  of  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  into  tfa« 
wound,  and  causing  much  suffering ;  amputation 
seemed  to  afford  some  relief,  but  only  fbr  a  time ; 
he  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Neill,  who  had 
highly  valued  him  as  a  trusty  officer  in  his  own 
Madras  Fusiliers. 

Glancing  at  a  map,  we  see  that  the  high  road 
ftom  Gawnpore  to  Lucknow  is  broken  at  its  veiy 
commencement  by  the  river  Ganges,  which,  at  this 
point,  varies  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
yards  in  width.  There  is,  of  course,  no  bridge 
here;  and  as  the  stream -is  usually  very  rapid^ 
the  transport  of  troops  necessarily  becomes  slow, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  work.  Havelock  htgtok  to 
cross  on  the  20th  of  July,  but  many  days  elapsed 
before  the  task  was  completed.  The  j&raAsM^NUm 
steamer,  which  brought  Spurgin^s  detachment  to 
Gawnpore  on  the  17th,  was,  with  a  few  open  boats^ 
the  only  available  resource  for  this  worlc  By  the 
23d,  about  1100  of  his  troops  had  crossed  over  into 
Oude— every  boat-load  having  to  battle  against  a 
broad  and  swift  current  All  possible  baggage 
was  left  behind,  each  man  taking  with  him  a  very 
small  supply  of  clothing  and  food. 

On  the  20th,  Havelock  sent  a  short  telegram  to 
the  commander-in-chief— announcing  that  Nona 
Bahib*s  followers  appeared  to  be  deserting  him ; 
that  ho  had  fied  from  Bithoor ;  that  the  British 
had  re-entered  that  place  on  the  19th ;  and  that 
the  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  13  guns 
captured.  On  the  next  day  a  fhrther  communi- 
cation was  sent  to  the  efiect  that  three  Hiore  guns^ 
and  a  number  of  animals,  had  been  brought  ^ong 
fVom  Bithoor,  and  that  the  magazine  had  been 
blown  up.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
Nena,  though  forced  to  flee,  still  retained  a  body 
of  troops  under  his  command. 

When  the  brigadier-general,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  transporting  his  gallant 
little  army  over  the  majestic  Ganges;  and  when 
his  sanguine  hopes  had  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
could  conquer  Lucknow  in  two  or  three  days^  then 
arose  in  his  mind  the  important  strat^e  question 
— ^What  next  ?  Should  he  remain  in  Oude  after 
the  capture  of  Lucknow,  and  effect  the  thorough 
reconquest  of  that  province ;  or  should  he  hastily 
recross  the  Ganges,  march  to  Agra,  liberate  GolviA 
and  the  other  Europeans  in  the  fort,  pick  up  any 
available  force  there,  and  advance  to  aid  in  th^ 
siege  of  Delhi  f  Sir  Patrick  Grants  who  was 
commander-in-chief  at  that  time,  was  solicited  hf 
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tdegram  for  an  aoswer  to  this  query.  He  strenuously 
recommended  that  Havelock,  once  in  Oude^  should 
rsmain  there  if  possible.  '  If  he  merely  relieves 
the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow,  and,  after 
sooompli^ng  that  object,  instantly,  recrosses  the 
Ganges  into  our  own  provinces,  it  will  be  thought 
and  believed  throughout  India  that  he  had  signally 
ftiled  to  reconquer  Onde,  and  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  province  by  force  of  arms.  The  insuigents, 
though  beaten  berore  Lucknow,  would  assuredly 
ooUect  again,  and  follow  up  the  retiring  army, 
prevent  supplies  from  coming  into  camp,  and 
rednee  our  troops  to  great  straits  and  hazards  when 
lecrosBing  the  Ganges— the  passage  of  which,  even 
when  wholly  unopposed,  the  brigadier-general 
describes  as  having  been  a  very  difficult  and  tedious 
operation/  This  exactly  coincided  with  Havelock's 
own  view;  and  he  therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  applications  for  aid  made  to  him  by  the 
commanders  at  Agra  and  Delhi. 

It  was  not  until  the  2dth  that  Ilavelock,  after 
sedng  his  army  safely  across  the  river,  made  the 
passage  himself  from  the  Doab  into  Oude.  Neill, 
with  a  very  small  number  of  troops,  prepared  to 
hold  Cawnpore  safely  during  Havelock's  absence. 
He  re-established  British  power  throughout  the 
[dace;  offered  government  rewards  for  bringing 
in  captured  rebels  and  public  property ;  appointed 
Gsptain  Bruce  to  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
polioo  and  intelligence  departments ;  purchased 
troop-horses  in  the  neighbouring  districts;  and 
made  arrangements  for  keeping  the  road  open  and 
unmolested  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad. 
All  this  he  did,  besides  taking  care  of  Havelock's 
lick  and  wounded,  with  a  force  of  only  300  men — 
inch  was  the  result  of  the  bravery  of  a  soldier  and 
the  skill  of  a  commander,  when  combined  in  the 
ame  person. 

When  Havelock  had  advanced  six  miles  from 
the  Ganges,  at  a  place  called  Mungulwar,  he  was 
met  by  a  measenger  who  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  insurgents  at  Lucknow,  and 
had  brought  a  plan  of  that  city  prepared  by  Major 
Anderson,  together  with  some  brief  but  valuable 
information  lh>m  Brigadier  Inglis.  The  details  were 
partly  written  in  Greek  character,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution.  Havelock  now  saw  the  full  import- 
ance and  difficulty  of  the  work  before  him.  His 
own  little  band  was  reduced  to  1500  men,  sup- 
ported by  10  badly  equipped  and  manned  guns. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
liad  intrenched  and  covered  with  guns  the  long 
bridge  across  the  Sye  (Saee)  at  Bunnee,  and  had 
msde  preparations  for  destroying  it  if  the  passage 
were  forced.  Nor  was  his  rear  less  imperiled  than 
his  fhmt ;  for  Nena  Sahib  had  collected  3000  men 
and  several  guns,  with  which  he  intended  to  get 
between  Havelock  and  the  Ganges,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  Nothing  but  the  anxious  dangers  and 
dlfficnlties  of  the  Europeans  at  Lucknow  would 
have  indnced  the  gallant  man  to  advance  under 
such  perilous  odds.  He  said  in  one  of  his  dis- 
patelMS  to  the  government  on  the  28th:  'The 


communications  convince  me  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  any  operation  to  relieve 
Inglis ;  it  shall  be  attempted^  however,  at  every 
risk.'  Could  he  have  known  how  anxiously  the 
beleaguered  British  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
was  looking  for  him,  his  heart  would  have  bled 
for  them ;  Major  Anderson  had  sent  him  a  mili- 
tary plan,  but  the  messenger  was  too  much 
imperiled  to  bring  any  lengthened  narrative. 

The  battle  of  Onao  or  Oonao  was  one  of  the 
most  surprising  of  the  series  in  which  Havelock 
was  engaged.  His  passage  towards  Lucknow  was 
disputed  on  the  29th  by  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position.  Their  right  was  protected 
by  a  swamp  which  could  neither  be  forced  nor 
turned ;  their  advanced  corps  was  in  a  garden 
enclosure  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  bastion ; 
and  the  rest  of  their  force  was  posted  in  and  behind 
a  village,  the  houses  of  which  were  loopholed  and 
defended  by  15  guns.  The  passage  between  the 
village  and  the  town  of  Onao  was  very  narrow ; 
but  along  this  passage  the  attack  had  to  be  made— 
because  the  swamp  precluded  an  advance  on  the 
one  flank,  while  the  flooded  state  of  the  country 
equally  rendered  the  other  impassable.  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  the  78th  Highlanders  and  the 
1st  Fusiliers,  who,  with  two  guns,  soon  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  bastioned  enclosure  ;  but  when 
they  approached  the  village,  they  were  exposed  to 
a  hot  fire  from  the  loopholed  houses.  A  party  of 
the  84th  foot  advanced  in  aid ;  and  then  a  deter- 
mined struggle  ensued ;  the  village  was  set  on  fire, 
but  still  the  enemy  resisted  with  a  bravery  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  At  length  the  passage  between 
the  town  and  the  village  was  forceid ;  and  then  the 
enemy  were  seen  drawn  up  in  great  strength  in 
an  open  plain — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
Nevertheless  Havelock  attacked  them,  captured 
their  guns,  and  put  the  horse  and  foot  to  flight 
During  all  this  time  a  large  detachment  of  Nena 
8ahib*s  troops,  under  Jupah  Singh,  threatened  the 
left  flank  of  the  British,  in  the  not  unreasonable 
hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  such  a  handful  of 
men.  No  sooner  had  Ilavelock  given  his  troops 
two  or  three  hours'  rest,  than  he  advanced  from 
Onao  to  Busherutgunje.  This  was  a  walled  town, 
with  wet  ditches,  a  gate  defended  by  a  round 
tower,  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  and  near  the  tower, 
loopholed  and  strengthened  buildings  within  the 
walls,  and  a  broad  and  deep  pond  or  lake  beyond 
the  town.  Havelock  sent  the  Highlanders  and 
Fusiliers,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  to  capture 
the  earthworks  and  enter  the  town;  while  the 
64th  made  a  flank  movement  on  the  left,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  from  the  town  by  a 
chauss^e  and  bridge  over  the  lake.  His  few  horse 
could  do  nothing  for  want  of  open  ground  on 
which  to  manoeuvre;  but  his  guns  and  his  infantry 
soon  captured  the  place  and  drove  the  enemy 
before  them.  In  these  two  battles  on  one  day,  he 
had  12  killed  and  76  wounded  ;  while  the  enemy 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  half  as  many  men  as 
Havelock's  whole  force.   He  also  captured  19  guns, 
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but  as  he  had  no  gunners  to  work  thoro,  or  horses 
to  draw  them,  they  were  destroyed— two  by  spik- 
ing, and  seventeen  by  shot.  In  a  dispatch  relating 
to  this  day's  hard  work,  the  general,  after  describ- 
ing the  brief  but  desperate  contest  among  the  loop- 
holed  houses,  said:  'Here  some  daring  feats  of 
bravery  were  performed.  Private  Patrick  Cavanagh, 
of  the  64th,  was  cut  literally  in  pieces  by  the  enemy, 
while  setting  an  example  of  distinguished  gallantry. 
Had  he  lived  I  should  have  deemed  him  worthy 
of  the  Victoria  Cross ;  it  could  never  have 
glittered  on  a  more  gallant  breast.'  This  mode  of 
noticing  the  merit  of  private  soldiers  endeared 
Havelock  to  his  troops.  Cavanagh  had  been  the 
first  to  leap  over  a  wall  fh>m  behind  which  it  was 
necessary  to  drive  the  enemy ;  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  at  least  a  dozen  troopers,  two  or 
three  of  whom  be  killed ;  but  he  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  rest  before  his  comrades  could  come  to 
his  aid. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  pang  of  deep  regret 
that  the  general,  hitherto  successful  in  every 
encounter,  tound  it  necessary,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
to  make  his  first  retrograde  movement.  He  never 
scrupled  to  attack  thousands  of  the  enemy  with 
hundreds  of  his  own  troops,  in  open  battle ;  the 
odds,  whether  five  to  one  or  ten  to  one,  did 
not  deter  him ;  but  when  his  whole  force,  his 
miniature  army  of  operations,  became  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  number  for  one  full  regi- 
ment, the  question  arose  whether  any  men  would 
be  left  at  all,  after  fighting  the  whole  distance  to 
Lucknow.  He  had  no  means  for  crossing  the 
Sye  river  or  the  great  canal,  as  the  enemy  had 
taken  care  either  to  destroy  or  to  guard  ui  the 
bridges;  and  in  every  military  requirement — 
except  courage — his  force  was  becoming  daily 
weaker.  Besides  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  fair  fight,  numbers  had 
been  struck  down  by  the  sun ;  while  others, 
through  exposure  to  swamps  and  marshes,  had 
been  seized  with  cholera,  diarriioea,  and  dysentery; 
insomuch  that  Havelock  was  losing  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  men  a  day.  In  addition  to  all  this,  as 
he  could  leave  no  men  behind  him  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  Cawnpore,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  all  his  sick  and  wounded  with  him.  His 
little  band  being  now  reduced  by  battle  and 
disease  to  1364  men,  he  determined  on  receding 
two  short  marches,  to  wait  until  reinforcements 
of  some  kind  could  reach  him.  Colonel  Tytler, 
his  quartermaster-general,  strongly  confirmed  the 
necessity  of  this  retreat.  He  saw  no  possibility  of 
more  than  600  men  reaching  Lucknow  alive  and 
in  fighting  condition ;  and  they  would  then  have 
had  two  miles  of  street-fighting  before  reaching 
the  Residency.  He  recommended  a  retreat  fh>m 
Bushemtgunje  to  Mungulwar;  and  this  retreat 
was  made  under  the  earnest  hope  that  aid  would 
arrive  soon  enough  to  permit  an  advance  to 
Lucknow  within  a  week — aid  most  urgently 
needed,  seeing  that  the  garrison  at  that  place  was 
becoming  very  short  of  provisions.    The  troops, 


of  course,  were  a  little  disheartened  by  this 
retrograde  movement  They  rested  hi  Binhenit- 
gunje  from  the  early  morning  of  the  30th  to  tiw 
afternoon,  when  they  received  the  order  to  retreat 
It  was  not  till  after  the  reasons  were  explained 
to  them,  that  his  gallant  companions  in  aim 
could  at  all  reconcile  themselves  to  this  order 
from  the  general.  They  marched  back  thai 
evening  to  Onao,  and  the  f<dloving  morning  to 
Mungulwar. 

The  month  of  August  began  under  dispiriting 
circumstances  to  Havelock.  His  chance  of 
reaching  Lucknow  was  smaller  than  ever ; 
although  greater  than  ever  was  tlie  need  of  the 
garrison  at  that  pkce  for  his  assistance.  He 
sent  back  his  sick  and  wounded  from  Mungulwar 
to  Cawnpore,  across  the  Gangei^  and  committed 
them  to  Neill*s  keeping.  He  explained  to  HmeI 
general  the  reasons  for  his  retreat^  and  askaA  for 
Airther  reinforcements  if  such  were  by  any  means 
obtainable.  Neill  was  able  simply  to  send  a  few 
dozens  of  men,  bringing  Havelock's  effective  number 
up  to  about  1400.  With  these  he  set  about  reorgan- 
ising his  little  band  during  the  first  three  days  uS 
the  month'-counting  each  man  as  if  he  had  beea 
a  gem  above  price.  Every  native  had  been  gol 
rid  of;  all  his  troops  were  British ;  and  therefore^ 
few  as  they  were,  he  felt  entire  reliance  on  them. 
On  the  4th  he  sent  ont  his  handful  of  volunteer 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  Lucknow  road,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  enemy.  The  troopers 
dashed  through  Onao  without  intermption ;  but  on 
approaching  Busherutguuje  they  saw  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to  block 
up  the  Hoe  of  communication,  by  occupying  in 
force  a  series  of  hamlets  between  the  town  and 
the  lake  beyond  it  The  cavalry,  having  thus 
obtained  news  critically  important  to  the  general, 
galloped  back  the  same  evening  to  Onao,  where 
they  were  Joined  by  Havelock  and  his  force  fh>m 
Mungulwar.  After  a  night^s  bivouac  at  Onao,  the 
British  marched  forth  in  early  mom,  and  met 
their  old  enemy  for  a  second  time  at  Busherut- 
gunje.  Havelock,  after  a  reconnaissance,  resolved 
to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  show  of  cavalry  in 
front,  while  he  sent  round  guns  and  infantry  to 
turn  their  flanks.  This  manoeuvre  completely 
succeeded ;  the  enemy  were  surprised,  shelled  out 
of  the  town,  and  pursued  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
rifle  through  the  whole  of  the  hamlets  to  an  open 
plain  beyond.  They  suffered  much,  but  safely 
drew  ofi'  all  their  guns  except  two.  Though  a 
victory  for  Havelock,  shewing  the  high  qualities 
of  his  men,  it  was  not  one  that  cheered  him  much. 
The  enemy  were  still  between  him  and  Lucknow, 
and  he  would  have  to  encounter  them  again  and 
again,  with  probably  great  reinforoements  on 
their  side,  ere  he  could  succeed  in  the  object  he 
had  at  heart  The  morning  of  the  6th  of  August 
rose  gloomily  to  him ;  for  he  was  forced  to  a  con- 
clusion that  an  attack  on  Lucknow  was  wholly 
beyond  his  force.  He  returned  from  Busherutguuje 
through  Onao  to  his  old  quarters  at  Mungulwar ; 
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and  when  encamped  there^  wrote  or  telegraphed 
to  tUe  commAQder-in-chief  that  ho  must  nbandon 
his  leng-cherished  enterprise  until  strengthened. 
AU  hi5  staff-officera  joined  id  the  opiDioD  that  to 
fidTAQce  DOW  to  Lncknow  would  be  '  to  court 
ttmihilatioD/  and  wouJd,  moreovcfj  eeol  tho  doom 
of  ihe  hoToic  In^lis  in  that  citj^ — seoiug  (hat  that 
cffioer  could  not  possibly  hold  out  without  the 


hopeful  expectation,  sooner  or  later,  of  relief  fram 
Cawnpore,  'I  will  remain/  added  Hayelock  in 
his  notification,  '  till  the  last  moment  in  this 
position  (Mungulwar),  strengthening  it,  and 
hourly  improTJug  my  bridgc-conimunication  with 
Cawnpoj'Oj  in  the  hope  that  some  error  of  the 
enemy  may  enable  mo  to  strike  a  blow  agamst 
them,  and  give  the  garrison  an  opportunity  of 
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Mowing  wp  their  works  and  cutting  their  way 
otiC  Uavelock's  army  now  only  just  exceeded 
1000  eflective  men — a  number  absurd  to  designate 
ti  in  army,  were  it  not  for  its  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Between  Mungulwar  and  Lueknow  it  wad 
known  that  there  were  three  strong  posts,  defended 
by  50  gnns  and  30,000  men.  Every  village  on  the 
road,  too  (this  being,  in  the  turbulent  province  of 
Onde),  was  found  to  bo  occupied  by  zemindars 
deidly  hostile  to  the  British,  Neill  bad  only  GOO 
TfiliAble  troops  at  Cawnpore,  of  whom  one-half 
irere  on  the  sick-list  Who  can  wonder,  then, 
that  even  a  Havelock  shrank  from  an  advance  to 
Lueknow  at  such  a  time  X 
From  the  evening  of  the  6tli  to  the  moming 


of  tlie  lUh  was  tjio  small  overworked  column 

encamped  at  Mungulwar — lighting  against  cholera 
as  a  more  dreaded  opponent  than  rebeliioas  sepoys, 
and  keeping  a  guarded  watch  on  tho  distrusted 
Oudiaus  around.  On  the  11th,  however,  this 
sojourn  was  disturbed  ;  and  tho  Britbh  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  meet  tho  enemy  for 
the  third  time  at  tho  town  of  Busherutguiye* 
Early  in  tho  moming  Havelock  received  infor- 
mation that  4000  rebels,  with  some  guns^  had 
advanced  from  Nawabgunge  to  that  place.  It 
did  not  suit  his  views  to  have  such  a  hostile  force 
in  position  within  a  few  hours*  march  of  him  ;  ha 
therefore  put  his  column  in  motion.  His  advanced 
guard  drove  the  enemy's  parties  out  of  Onao  i  but 
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when  he  marched  onward  to  the  vicinity  of  Bush- 
enitgunje,  ho  found  the  enemy  for  more  numerous 
than  he  had  expected — spread  out  to  a  great 
distance  right  and  left,  and  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  centre.  Havelock  saw  reasons  for  post- 
ponmg  his  attack  till  the  following  day.  He 
returned  to  Onao,  where  his  troops  bivouacked 
on  the  wet  ground  amid  much  discomfort,  and 
after  a  very  scanty  supper.  Such  men,  however, 
were  not  likely  to  make  the  worst  of  their 
troubles;  they  rose  on  the  12th,  ready  to  van- 
quish the  enemy  in  their  usual  stjle.  In  the  two 
former  battles  of  Busherutgunje,  the  enemy  had 
depended  chiefly  on  defences  in  and  behind  the 
town ;  but  in  this  instance  they  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  intrenching  the  village  of  Boursekee 
Chowkee,  in  advance  of  the  town.  Havelock  was 
much  retarded  in  bringing  his  battery  and  sup- 
porting troops  across  the  deep  and  wide  morasses 
which  protected  the  enemy's  front,  during  which 
operation  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell  caused  him 
some  loss;  but  when  these  obstacles  were  sur- 
mounted, and  his  artillery  brought  into  play,  the 
78th  Highlanders,  without  firing  a  shot,  rushed 
with  a  cheer  upon  the  principal  redoubt,  and 
captured  two  out  of  the  three  horse-battery  guns 
with  which  it  was  armed.  The  enemy's  extreme 
left  being  also  turned,  they  were  soon  in  full 
retreat.  But  here,  as  before,  the  victory  was 
httle  more  than  a  manifestation  of  British  supe- 
riority in  the  field  of  battle;  the  enemy  lost 
six  to  one  of  the  British,  but  still  they  remained 
on  or  near  the  Lucknow  road.  The  brigadier, 
just  alike  to  his  humble  soldiers  and  to  his  brother- 
officers,  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
who  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  his  own  son  Lieutenant 
Havelock;  on  another  it  was  Patrick  Cavanagh 
the  private;  and  now  it  was  Lieutenant  Crowe 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  who,  on  this  12th  of 
August,  had  been  the  first  man  to  climb  into 
-  the  enemy's  redoubt  at  Boursekee  Chowkee — an 
achievement  which  afterwards  brought  him  the 
Victoria  cross. 

The  conqueror  for  the  third  time  retreated  from 
Busherutgunje  to  Muugulwar,  of  course  a  little 
weaker  in  men  than  in  the  morning.  Havelock's 
object,  in  this  third  retreat,  was  not  merely  to 
reach  Mungulwar,  but  to  recross  the  Ganges  to 
Cawnpore,  there  to  wait  for  reinforcements  before 
making  another  attempt  to  reUeve  Lucknow. 
The  advance  of  the  4000  rebels  on  the  11th  had 
been  mainly  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  little 
band  of  heroes  during  this  embarkation ;  but  the 
battle  of  the  12th  frustrated  this ;  and  by  evening 
of  the  13th  the  whole  of  the  British  had  crossed 
the  Ganges  firom  the  Oude  bank  to  the  Cawnpore 
bank,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  a  boat-equipage 
which  Colonel  Tytler  and  Captain  Crommelin 
had  used  indefotigable  exertions  to  prepare. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  tliis  retreat  was 
regarded  by  the  insurgents  as  a  concession  to  their 
niperior  strength,  as  an  admission  that  even  a 


Havelock  could  not  penetrate  to  Lucknow  at  that 
time ;  it  elated  them,  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
depressed  the  little  band  who  had  achieved  so 
much  and  suffered  so  severely.  The  general  himself 
was  deeply  grieved,  for  the  prestige  of  the  British 
name,  but  more  immediately  for  the  safety  of 
Brigadier  Inglis  and  his  companions.  But  though 
grieved,  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  despond :  he 
looked  at  his  difficulties  manfully.  Those  difficul- 
ties were  indeed  great.  While  he  was  fighting  in 
Oude,  bravely  but  vainly  striving  to  advance  to 
Lucknow,  Nena  Sahib  had  been  collecting  a 
motley  assemblage  of  troops  near  Bithoor,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  his  power  in  that 
region.  A  whole  month  had  been  available  to 
him  for  this  purpose,  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August ;  and  during  this  time  there 
had  been  assembled  the  31st  and  42d  native 
infantry  from  Saugor,  the  17th  tram  Fyzabad, 
portions  of  the  34th  disbanded  at  Barrackpore, 
troops  of  three  mutinied  cavalry  regiments,  and 
odds  and  cuds  of  Mahrattas.  The  Nena  had 
imitated  Havelock  in  crossing  into  Oude,  but  had 
afterwards  recrossed  into  the  Doab,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  attacking  Neill's  weak  force 
at  Cawnpore.  Bithoor  he  re-occupied  without 
difficulty,  for  Neill  had  no  troops  to  station  at  that 
place,  but  now  he  planned  an  advance  to  Cawn- 
pore itself.  As  soon  as  Havelock  had  brought  his 
column  across  the  Ganges  on  the  13th,  the  two 
generals  concerted  a  plan  ;  they  resolved  to  rest 
the  troops  on  the  14th,  attack  Nena  Sahib*8  left 
wing  on  the  15th,  and  march  to  Bithoor  on  the 
16th.  NeiU,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  went 
out  of  his  intrenchment,  surprised  the  enemy's 
left,  and  drove  them  with  precipitation  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cawnpore.  This  done,  Havelock  laid 
his  plan  for  a  third  visit  to  Bithoor  on  the  16th. 
He  marched  out  with  about  1300  men — ^nearly  wXL 
that  he  and  Neill  possessed  between  them — and 
came  up  to  the  enemy  about  mid-day.  They  had 
established  a  position  in  front  of' Bithoor,  which 
Havelock  characterised  as  one  of  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen.  They  had  two  guns  and  an 
earthen  redoubt  in  and  near  a  plantation  of 
sugar  and  castor-oil  plants,  intrenched  quad- 
rangles filled  with  troops,  and  two  villages  with 
loopholed  houses  and  walls.  Havelock,  after 
surveying  the  position,  sent  his  artillery  along 
the  main  road;  consisting  of  Maude's  battery, 
which  had  already  rendered  such  good  service, 
and  Olphert's  battery,  recently  forwaided  from 
Allahabad  under  Lieutenant  Smithett  While 
the  guns  proceeded  along  the  main  road,  the 
infantry  advanced  in  two  wings  on  the  right 
and  left.  After  a  brief  exchange  of  artilleiy-fiie^ 
the  78th  Highlanders  and  the  Madras  FoslUers 
advanced  in  that  fearless  way  which  struck 
such  astonishment  and  panic  into  the  mutineers; 
they  captured  and  burned  a  village^  then  forced 
their  way  through  a  sugar-plantation,  then  took 
the  redoubt^  then  captured  two  guns  pUoed  in  a 
battery,  and  drove  the  rebels  before  than  hit  every 
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point  The  battery,  redoubt,  quadrangles,  villages, 
and  plantations  having  been  thus  conquered,  the 
British  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  but  unford- 
able  stream,  and  pursued  the  enemy  into  and 
right  through  the  town  of  Bithoor.  Beyond  this 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them,  for  Havolock 
bad  now  scarcely  a  dozen  troopers,  and  his  infantry 
were  utterly  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting 
during  a  fiercely  hot  day.  The  64th  and  84th  foot, 
with  the  Ferozpore  Sikhs,  were  disabled  ft'om 
taking  a  full  share  in  the  day's  operations,  by  a 
bend  or  blranch  of  the  unfordable  stream  which 
intercepted  their  intended  line  of  march ;  the  chief 
glioy  of  the  day  rested  with  the  78th  Highlanders 
and  the  Madras  Fusiliers.  Havelock,  in  his  dis- 
patch relating  to  this  battle,  said :  *  I  must  do  the 
mutineers  the  justice  to  pronounce  that  they  fought 
obstinately  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  for  a  whole 
hour  have  held  their  own,  oven  with  such  advant- 
ages of  ground,  against  my  powerful  artillery- 
fire."  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  British  troops 
bivouacked  that  night  near  Bithoor;  and  on  the 
17th  they  returned  to  Cawnporo.  They  had 
been  fighting  for  six  or  seven  weeks  uuder  an 
Indian  sun,  almost  from  the  day  of  their  leaving 
Allahabad.  '  Rest  they  must  have,'  said  Ncill,  in 
one  of  his  pithy  telegrams.  Captain  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Highlanders,  was  among  those  who  received 
wounds  on  this  day. 

Thia  may  bo  regarded  as  terminating  the  Have- 
lock  campaign  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term; 
I    that  11^  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  undisputed 
chiet    He  was  destined,  before  the  hand  of  death 
I   struck  him  down,  to  fight  again  against  the  rcbel- 
;   lioDS  sepoys,  but  under  curious  relations  towards  a 
:   brother-officer — relations  strikingly  honourable  to 
I   both,  as  will  presently  be  explained.    A  wonderful 
I   campaign   it  must  indeed  be  called.     Between 
the  12th  of  July  and  the  17th  of  August,  Have- 
lock  had  fought  and  won  three  battles  in  tho 
Boab  east  of  Cawnpore,  three  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gawnpore  and  Bithoor,  and  four  in  Oude — ten 
battles  in  thirty-seven  days ;  and  this  against  an 
enemy  manifold  superior  in  numbers,  and  with 
an  army  which  naturally  became  weaker  by  each 
battle,  until  at  length  its  fighting  power  was 
almost  extinguished. 

Precarious,  indeed,  was  the  state  to  which 
Havelock*s  Uttle  force  was  reduced.  Shells,  balls, 
bullets^  sabres,  heat,  fatigue,  and  disease,  laid  his 
poor  fellows  low ;  while  his  constant  cry  for 
idnforcements  was— not  unheeded,  certainly— but 
left  unsatisfied.  The  cry  was  everywhere  the 
same—'  Send  us  troops;'  and  the  repl^  varied  but 
little:  *We  have  none  to  send.'  On  the  19th  of 
August^  he  had  17  officers  and  466  men  sick  at 
Cawnpora ;  while  those  who  were  not  sick  were 
ao  exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  active  service. 
Havelock  and  Neill  thirsted  to  encourage  their 
bandfhl  of  men  by  some  brilliant  achievement ; 
but  the  one  essential  would  be  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  and  for  this  they  were  not  strong  enough. 
Tho  rebels^  encouraged  by  this  state  of  affairs, 


assembled  in  great  force  on  the  Oude  side  of  the 
Ganges;  they  threatened  to  cross  at  Cawnpore,  at 
a  spot  twelve  miles  lower  down,  and  at  Futteh- 
poor;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  threatened  the  small  British  force  from 
Calpee.  Havelock  telegraphed  to  tho  commander- 
in-chief :  'I  could  bring  into  the  field  8  good  guns, 
but  the  enemy  are  reported  to  have  29  or  30; 
these  arc  great  odds,  and  my  900  soldiers  may  be 
opposed  to  6000  organised  troops.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  would  ruin  everything  in  this  part  of  India.' 
After  deducting  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  two 
detachments  to  guard  the  cantonment  and  the 
road  to  it,  he  had  only  700  men  ready  for  the 
field — ^perhaps  the  smallest  *army*  that  modem 
warfare  has  exhibited.  Every  day  the  general 
became  more  earnest  and  urgent  in  the  language 
of  his  telegrams ;  he  was  quite  willing  to  '  fight 
anything,  and  at  any  odds  ;*  but  his  failure  of 
victory  would  be  ruinous  at  such  a  critical  time. 
There  were  5000  Gwalior  troops  threatening  his 
rear  on  the  Jumna;  there  were  20,000  Oudians 
watching  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges; 
there  were  12,000  of  tho  enemy  on  his  left  at 
Furruckabad ;  and  to  oppose  these  37,000  armed 
and  disciplined  soldiers,  he  had  only  700  effective 
men !  The  contrast  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
but  for  the  moral  grandeur  which  gave  almost  a 
sublimity  to  the  devotedness  of  this  little  band. 
On  the  21st,  he  announced  that  unless  reinforce- 
ments arrived  soon,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  all  his  hopes  and  plans,  and  return  to 
Allahabad,  whence  he  had  started  on  his  career  of 
conquest  seven  weeks  before.  Ho  endeavoured, 
meanwhile,  to  strengthen  his  position  at  Cawnpore, 
and  to  send  off  sick  and  wounded  to  Allahabad,  as 
a  temporary  relief. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  decide  who  was  beset 
by  most  anxiety  towards  the  close  of  August— 
Havelock  or  Inglis.  The  former,  after  his  vain 
attempt  to  reach  Lucknow,  wrote  a  note  on  the 
4th  which  happily  reached  Inglis;  telling  him 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  adding,  'You  must 
aid  us  in  every  way,  even  to  cutting  your  way 
out,  if  we  can't  force  our  way  in.  We  have 
only  a  small  force.'  This  note  reached  Inglis 
on  the  15th ;  he  wrote  a  reply  on  the  16th, 
which— after  the  messenger  had  been  exposed 
to  seven  days  of  great  peril — Havelock  received 
on  the  23d.  This  reply  told  how  terrible  was 
the  position  of  the  Lucknow  garrison — 120  sick 
and  wounded;  220 -women,  and  230  children; 
food  and  all  necessaries  scanty;  disease  and  filth 
all  about  them;  officers  toiling  like  common 
labourers  from  morning  till  night ;  soldiers  and 
civilians  nearly  worn  out  with  fktigue;  enemy 
attacking  every  day,  and  forming  mines  to  blow 
up  the  feeble  intrenchments ;  and  no  means  of 
carriage  even  if  the  garrison  succeeded  in  quitting 
the  place.  The  remaining  days  of  the  month 
were  spent  by  Havelock  inactively  but  hopefully. 
True,  he  was  becoming  almost  invested  by  the 
rebels  at  Cawnpore,  who  saw  that  his  handfhl  of 
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men  could  do  little  against  them;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  telegraphic  communication  was  well 
kept  up  with  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Calcutta. 
He  learned  that  Canning,  Campbell,  and  Outram 
were  busily  engaged  in  sending  up  every  possible 
reinforcement  to  him ;  and  he  wrote  again  and 
again  to  Inglis,  urging  him  to  remain  firm  to  the 
last,  in  the  cheerful  trust  that  aid  would  come 
before  the  last  act  of  despair — ^a  surrender  to  the 
insurgents  at  Lucknow.  There  was  mention  of 
nearly  2000  men  being  either  on  their  way  or 
about  to  start  from  Calcutta,  belonging  to  the  5th, 
64th,  78th,  84th,  and  90th  regiments,  the  Madras 
Fusiliers,  and  the  artillery ;  and  there  were  con- 
fident hopes  expressed  of  great  service  being 
rendered  by  the  Naval  Brigade,  500  '  blue  jackets,' 
under  Captain  Peel,  who  left  Calcutta  by  steamer 
on  the  20th.  The  governor-general  knew  that 
Brigadier  Inglis  had  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  ster- 
ling of  government  money  under  his  charge  in 
the  Residency  of  Lucknow ;  and  he  sent  telegrams 
to  Havelock  and  Neill,  urging  them,  if  possible, 
to  convey  instructions  to  Inglis  not  to  care  about 
the  money,  but  rather  to  use  it  in  any  way  that 
might  best  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  his  heroic 
and  suffering  companions. 

New  names  now  appear  upon  the  scene — those 
of  ^Outram  and  Campbell.  Major-general  Sir 
James  Outram,  after  successfully  bringing  the 
Persian  war  to  an  end,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  to  the  military  command  of  the 
Dinapoor  and  Cawnporo  divisions;  succeeding 
Wheeler,  who  was  killed  at  Cawnpore,  and  Lloyd, 
who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  Dinapoor.  This 
was  a  very  important  trust,  seeing  that  it  placed 
under  his  control  all  the  British  officers  engaged 
in  the  various  struggles  at  Lucknow,  Cawnpore, 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Dinapoor,  &;c.  He  arrived  at 
Dinapoor  to  assume  this  command  on  the  18th 
of  August,  two  days  after  the  date  when  Havelock 
had  ended  his  series  of  ten  battles.  It  happened, 
too,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  in  India 
about  the  same  time,  to  fill  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  crown 
and  the  Company  in  India.  For  a  period  of  two 
months,  Sir  Patrick  Grant  had  superintended 
military  matters,  remaining  in  consultation  with 
Viscount  Canning  at  Calcutta,  and  corresponding 
with  the  generals  in  the  various  provinces  and 
divisions.  Now,  however,  Sir  Patrick  returned 
to  his  former  post  at  Madras,  and  Sir  Colin 
assumed  military  command  in  his  stead — ^remain- 
ing, like  him,  many  weeks  at  Calcutta,  where 
he  could  better  organise  an  army  than  in  the 
upper  provinces.  Campbell  and  Outram,  the  one 
at  Calcutta  and  the  other  at  Dinapoor,  speedily 
settled  by  telegram  that  every  possible  exertion 
should  be  made  to  send  up  reinforcements  to 
Havelock  and  Neill  at  Cawnpore ;  and  that  those 
gallant  men  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  on,  and 
not  retreat  from  their  important  position.  Outram 
had  formed  a  plan  entirely  distinct  from  that 
in  which  Havelock  was  concerned — namely,  to 


advance  from  Benar^  direct  to  Lucknow  m& 
Jounpoor,  a  route  altogether  northeast  of  the  Gangei 
and  the  Doab  ;  and  to  relieve  Brigadier  Inglis  and 
the  devoted  garrison  of  that  city.  When,  however, 
it  became  known  that  Inglis  could  not  cut  his  way 
out  of  Lucknow  without  powerful  assistance^  and 
that  Havelock  himself  was  in  danger  at  Cawnpone^ 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  suggested  to  Sir  James  Outram 
a  reconsideration  of  his  plan ;  pointing  out  that  an 
advance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Benares 
to  Lucknow,  through  a  country  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  would  under  any  circum- 
stances be  very  perilous;  and  submittiDg  that  a 
march  by  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore  might  probably 
be  better.  The  great  problem  in  effect  was — how 
could  Outram  best  assist  Havelodc  and  NeiU, 
and  how  could  all  three  best  liberate  Inglis  from 
his  difficulties  ?  To  solve  this  problem,  the  few 
remaining  days  of  August,  and  the  month  of 
September,  were  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety. 

The  plan  of  operations  once  agreed  upon,  Sir 
James  Outram  engaged  in  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  1st  of  September,  having  made  the 
necessary  military  arrangements  for  the  safety  of 
the  Dinapoor  region,  he  arrived  at  Allahabad, 
making  a  brief  sojourn  at  Benares  on  his  way. 
He  took  with  him  90  men  of  H.M.  90th  foot— « 
small  instalment  of  the  forces  with  whidi  he 
hoped  to  strengthen  Havelock's  little  band.  Three 
days  afterwards,  600  men  of  the  same  regiment 
reached  AlLihabad  by  steamers — a  slow  and  sure 
way  which  the  government  was  forced  to  adopt 
owing  to  the  miserable  deficiency  in  means  of 
land- transport.  No  time  was  lost  in  making 
these  valuable  troops  available.  Reckoning  up  the 
various  fragments  of  regiments  which  had  arrived 
at  Allahabad  since  Havelock  took  his  departure 
from  that  place  two  months  before,  Outram  found 
them  to  amount  to  something  over  1700  men ;  he 
set  ofi*  himself  on  the  5th  with  a  first  column  of 
673  men ;  Major  Simmonds  started  on  the  same 
day  with  a  second  column  of  674 ;  about  90  more 
followed  on  the  6th ;  and  300  remained  to  guard 
Allahabad,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  for  further 
reinforcements.  On  the  7th,  Outram  was  at 
Hissa,  progressing  at  a  rate  that  would  probably 
carry  him  to  Cawnpore  by  the  15th— all  his  men 
eagerly  hoping  to  have  a  brush  with  the  *  Pandies,' 
and  to  aid  in  augmenting  the  gallant  little  band 
under  Havelock. 

While  Sir  James  was  on  his  march,  he  received 
information  that  a  party  of  insurgents  fh>m  Oude 
were  about  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  Doab,  at  a 
place  called  Koondun  Puttee,  between  Allahabad 
and  Futtehpoor,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  last-named  town.  Seeing  the  importance  of 
frustrating  this  movement,  he  made  arrangements 
accordingly.  Being  at  Thureedon  on  the  9th  of 
September,  he  placed  a  small  force  under  the 
charge  of  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  who  had  lately 
much  distinguished  himself  at  Arrah;  consisting 
of  100  of  H.M.  5th,  and  50  of  the  64th  regiment^ 
mounted  on  elephants,  with  two  guns,  tent^  two 
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fB*  cooked  provisions,  and  supplies  for  three 
fs  more.  These  troops,  not  sorry  at  being 
ected  for  snch  a  novel  enterprise,  started  off 
1  reached  Hntgong  bj  dnsk  on  the  10th,  where 
vf  were  joined  by  40  troopers  of  the  12th 
■egnlar  Horse  nnder  Captain  Johnson.  Eyre, 
er  resting  his  men,  made  a  moonlight  march  to 
londun  Puttee,  where  he  arrived  at  daybreak. 
.6  enemy,  in  surprise,  rushed  hastily  to  their 
\\a^  with  a  view  of  recrossing  the  Ganges  into 
ide;  but  this  escape  was  not  allowed  to  them. 


The  sword,  musket,  rifle,  and  cannon  brought 
them  down  in  such  numbers  that  hardly  any  saw 
Oude  again.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  about 
300 ;  a  number  not  large,  but  likely  to  prove  very 
disastrous  if  they  had  obtained  command  of  the 
road  between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore.  Havelock 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  this 
service,  for  he  said  in  his  dispatch :  '  I  now  con- 
sider my  communications  secure,  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  entirely  cut  off  during  our  opera- 
tions in  Oude ;  and  a  general  insurrection,  I  am 
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sored,  would  have  followed  throughout  the  Doab 
id  the  enemy  not  been  destroyed — they  being 
it  the  advanced-guard  of  more  formidable 
vaders.*  This  work  achieved,  the  different 
•lumns  continued  their  march,  until  at  length 
ley  safely  reached  Cawnpore. 
The  thi'ee  generals — Outram,  Havelock,  and 
eOl— met  on  the  16th  of  September  at  Cawnpore, 
^hted  at  bong  able  to  reinforce  each  other  for 
le  hard  work  yet  to  bo  done.    And  now  came  a 


manifestation  of  noble  self-denial,  a  chivalrous 
sacrifice  of  mere  personal  inclination  to  a  higher 
sense  of  justice.  Outram  was  higher  in  rank  as 
a  military  officer,  and  held  a  higher  command  in 
that  part  of  India ;  he  might  have  claimed,  and 
officially  was  entitled  to  claim,  the  command  of 
the  forthcoming  expedition ;  but  he,  like  others, 
had  gloried  in  the  deeds  of  Havelock,  and  was 
determined  not  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  re- 
lieving Lucknow.   On  the  16th,  Sir  James  Outram 
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issued  an  order,^  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  announced  that  Harelock  had  heen  raised  from 
brigadier-general  to  major-general;  that  that 
noble  soldier  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
finishing  what  he  had  so  well  begun ;  that  Outram 
would  accompany  him  as  chief-commissioner  of 
Oude,  and  would  fight  under  him  as  a  volunteer, 
without  interfering  with  his  command ;  and  that 
Hayelock  should  not  be  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Outram  until  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
should  have  been  achieved.  It  was  a  worthy 
deed,  marking,  as  Havelock  well  expressed  it, 
'characteristic  generosity  of  feeling;'  ho  announced 
it  to  his  troops  by  an  order  on  the  same  day, 
and  'expressed  his  hope  that  they  would>  by  their 
exemplary  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  field,  strive 
to  justify  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  them.' 

The  two  generals  wished  at  once  to  ascertain 
from  Calcutta  what  were  the  views  of  Viscount 
Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  concerning  any 
ulterior  proceedings  at  Lucknow.  Outram  sent  a 
telegram  to  Canning  to  inquire  whether,  if  Luck- 
now were  recaptured,  it  should  be  held  at  all 
hazards,  as  a  matter  of  success  and  prestige.  The 
governor-general  at  once  sent  back  a  reply :  'Save 
the  garrison ;  never  mind  our  prestige  just  now, 
provided  you  liberate  Inglis ;  we  will  recover 
prestige  afterwards.  I  cannot  just  now  send  you 
any  more  troops.  Save  the  British  in  the  Riaii- 
dency,  and  act  afterwards  as  your  strength  will 
permit.'  The  two  generals  proceeded  to  act  on 
these  instructions.  Just  two  months  had  elapsed 
since  Havelock  had  made  his  appearance  at 
Cawnpore  as  a  victor ;  and  it  was  with  great  pain 
and  anxiety  that  he  had  been  forced  to  allow 
those  two  months  to  pass  away  without  sending 
one  single  soldier,  one  single  ration  of  food,  to 
the  forlorn  band  who  so  wonderfully  stood  their 
ground  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  Now, 
however,  he  looked  forward  with  brighter  hopes  ; 
Outram  was  with  him,  under  relations  most 
friendly  and  honourable  ;  and  both  generals  were 
fully  determined  to  sufier  any  sacrifice  rather  than 
leave  Inglis  and  his  companions  unrelieved. 

Outram  himself  planned  the  organisation  of  the 
new  force  for  operations  in  Oude ;  but  he  placed 
Havelock  at  the  head  of  it,  and  took  care  that 
Neill  should  have  a  share  in   the   glory.f     It 

*  *  The  important  duty  of  first  relieving  the  garrison  of  Lucknow 
hai  been  Intnutod  to  Major-general  Havelock,  C.B. ;  and  Major- 
general  Outram  feels  that  it  is  due  to  this  distinguished  officer, 
and  to  the  strenuous  and  noble  exertions  which  ho  has  already 
nuido  to  effect  that  object,  that  to  him  should  accrue  the  honour 
of  the  achievomcnt. 

'  MiOoi'-goiieral  Outram  is  confident  that  the  great  end  for 
which  General  Havelock  and  his  brave  troops  have  so  long  and 
so  gloriously  fought  will  now,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
be  aoeomplished. 

*The  nuvior>genera],  therefore.  In  gratitude  for  and  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved  by  General  llavelock  and 
his  gallant  troops,  will  cheerfully  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion, 
and  wiU  accompany  the  force  to  Lucknow  in  his  civil  capacity  aa 
chief-commissioner  of  Oude,  tendering  his  military  services  to 
General  Havelock  as  a  volunteer. 

•  On  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  mi^or-general  will  resume  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  forces.' 

+  *  mST  IKFANTBT  B£IOADS. 

•The 6th  Foslliers;  84th  regiment;  detachments  64th  foot  and 


consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infkntiy,  one  of 
cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  and  an  engineer  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  on  the  I9th  of  September  that  the  two 
generals  crossed  with  this  army  into  Oude^  making 
use  for  that  purpose  of  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Ganges,  most  laboriously  constructed  by  Captain 
Crommelin.  The  enemy,  assembled  near  the  banks, 
retired  after  a  nominal  resistance  to  Mongulwar. 
The  heavy  guns  and  the  baggage  were  cnxsed  over 
on  the  20th.  On  the  21st  the  British  again  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  turned  their  right  flanl^  drove 
them  from  their  position,  inflicted  on  them  a 
severe  loss,  and  captured  four  guns.  With  the 
heroism  of  a  true  soldier.  Sir  James  Outram 
headed  one  of  the  charges  that  brought  about  this 
victory ;  serving  as  a  volunteer  under  Havelock. 
The  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  destroy  the 
Buunee  bridge  over  the  Sye ;  and  thus  the  victors 
were  enabled  to  pursue  their  route  towards 
Lucknow.  On  the  2dd,  Havelock  again  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position;  their  left  posted  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  Alum  Bagh— a  place  destined  to 
world-wide  notoriety^-and  their  centre  and  right 
on  low  hills.  Alum  Bagh  is  so  near  Lucknow 
that  firing  in  the  city  could  be  distinctly  heard; 
and  Havdock  therefore  gave  a  volley  with  his 
largest  guns,  to  tell  the  beleaguered  garrison  that 
aid  was  near.  The  British,  in  order  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  had  to  pass  straight  along  the 
high  road  between  morasses,  during  which  they 
suffered  much  fh>m  artillery;  but  when  once 
enabled  to  deploy  to  the  right  and  left,  they 
gradually  gained  an  advantage,  and  added  another 
to  the  list  of  their  victorie8--driving  the  enemy 
before  them,  but  at  the  same  time  suffering  severdy 
tvom  the  large  numbers  and  the  heavy  firing  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  They  had 
been  marching  three  days  under  a  perfect  deluge 
of  rain,  irre^arly  fed^  and  badly  housed  4n 
villages.  Havelock  determined,  therefore,  to  pitch 
camp,  and  to  give  his  exhausted  troops  one  whole 
day's  rest  on  the  24th. 

At  last  came  the  eventful  day,  the  25th  of 
September,  when  the  beleaguered  garrison  at 
Lucknow  were  to  experience  the  joy  of  seeing 
those  whose  arrival  had  been  yearned  for  during 

Ist Madras  Fusiliers:— Brigadier-general  Neill  commanding,  and 
nominating  his  own  brigade  staff. 

*  SECOND  IKFAmraT  BRIOADB. 

«  Her  Majesty's  78th  Highlanders;  her  Majesty's  90th  Light 
Infantry;  and  the  Sikh  regiment  of  Feroxpore :— Brindier 
Hamilton  commanding,  and  nominating  his  own  brigade  staft 

*THIBD  (AETILUIBT}  BBIOAni. 

•Captain  Maude's  battery;  Captain  Olphert's  battery;  Brttet- 
Mf^or  Eyre*«  battery  :^Megor  Cope  to  command,  and  to  appoint 
his  own  staff. 

*  CATALBT. 

*  Volunteer  cavalry  to  the  left ;  Irregular  cavahry  to  the  rlfM : 
—Captain  Barrow  to  command. 

*BNQZKESB  DBPABTKBIIT. 

*  Chief- cngbieer,  Captain  Crommelin;  assistant -engioicrsy 
Lieutenants  Leonard  and  Judge. 

*  M^Jor-general  H.  HaTelock,  C.B.,  to  command  the  force.* 
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80  long  and  anxious  a  period.  Early  on  that 
morning,  after  depositing  his  baggage  and  tents 
voder  an  escort  in  the  Alum  Bagh,  Havelock  pur- 
sued bis  march.  The  1st  brigade,  with  Outram 
attached  to  it  as  a  volunteer,  drove  the  enemy 
from  a  succession  of  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures; while  the  other  brigades  supported  it.  From 
the  bridge  of  the  Char  Bagh  over  the  canal,  to  the 
Residency  at  Lucknow,  was  a  distance  in  a  straight 
line  of  about  two  mUes ;  and  this  interval  was 
cat  by  trenches,  crossed  by  palisades,  and  inter- 
sected by  loopholed  houses.  Progress  in  this 
direction  being  so  much  obstructed,  Havelock 
resolved  to  deploy  along  a  narrow  road  that 
skirted  the  left  bank  of  the  canal.  On  they  went, 
until  they  came  opposite  the  palace  of  Kaiser  or 
Kissnrah  Bagh,  where  two  guns  and  a  body  of 
insurgents  were  placed  ;  and  here  the  fire  poured 
oat  on  them  was  so  tremendous  that,  to  use  the 
wordi  of  the  general,  *  nothing  could  live  under 
it;'  his  troops  had  to  pass  a  bridge  partly  under 
the  influence  of  this  fire ;  but  immediately  after- 
wards they  received  the  shelter  of  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  palace  of  Pureed  Buksh.  Darkness 
now  coming  on,  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
that  the  force  should  halt  for  the  night  in  and 
near  the  court  of  this  palace;  but  Havelock  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  the  Residency  for 
mother  night  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  he 
therefore  ordered  his  trusty  Highlanders,  and  little 
less  tnuty  Sikhs,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  tremend- 
OBS  wdeal  of  a  street-fight  through  the  large  city 
of  Ladmow.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle,  but 
it  was  for  a  great  purpose — and  it  succeeded.  On 
that  night,  within  the  British  Residency,  Havelock 
indOatram  clasped  hands  with  Inglis,  and  listened 
to  the  outpourings  of  fhll  hearts  all  around  them. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded,  the  broken-down  and 
the  emaciated,  the  military  and  the  civilians,  the 
oflicen  and  the  soldiers,  the  women  and  the 
childreii— all  within  the  Residency  had  passed  a 
day  of  agonised  suspense,  unable  to  help  in  their 
own  deliverance ;  but  when  at  length  Havelock's 
advanced  column  could  be  seen  in  a  street  visible 
from  the  buildings  of  the  Residency— then  broke 
forth  such  a  cheer  as  none  can  know  but  those 
placed  in  similar  circumstances. 

When  General  Havelock  penned  a  hasty 
dispatdi  narrating  the  events  of  this  day,  he 
said:  'To  form  a  notion  of  the  obstacles  over- 
come^ a  reference  must  be  made  to  the  events 
that  are  known  to  have  occurred  at  Buenos 
AyrsB  and  Saragossa.  Our  advance  was  through 
streets  of  flat-roofed  and  loopholed  houses,  each 
forming  a  separate  fortress.  I  am  filled  with 
tarprise  at  the  success  of  operations  which 
demanded  the  efibrts  of  10,000  good  troops.* 
The  advantage  cost  him  dearly.  Sir  James 
Outram  received  a  flesh-wound  in  the  arm  early 


in  the  day,  but  nothing  could  subdue  his  spirit; 
though  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  operations  to  sit  on  his  horse, 
fVom  which  he  only  dismounted  at  the  gate  of 
the  Residency.  Greatest  loss  of  all  was  that  of 
the  gallant  and  energetic  Brigadier-general  NeiU, 
who  from  the  3d  of  June  to  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember had  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  the  enemy,  in  and  between  the 
cities  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow.  He  fell,  to  fight  no  more.  From 
the  time  when  he  left  his  native  home  in  Ayrshire, 
a  stripling  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  service,  and  had  been 
a  trusty  and  trusted  officer.^  But  although 
the  loss  of  Neill  was  the  most  deplored,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  services  which  he  had 
rendered,  Havelock  had  to  lament  the  mdan- 
choly  list  of  gallant  officers  who  had  equalfy 
desired  to  shew  themselves  as  true  soldiers  on 
this  day.t  No  less  than  ten  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  78th  Highlanders  alone 
— shewing  how  terrible  must  have  been  the 
work  in  which  that  heroic  regiment  led.  The 
whole  list  of  casualties  comprised  119  officers 
and  men  killed,  339  wounded,  and  77  missing. 
Of  these  last  Havelock  said :  '  I  much  fear  that, 
some  or  all,  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  merciless  foe.'  Thus  was  the  force  reduced 
by  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  one  day. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  25th  of 
September,  Major-general  Havelock,  within  the 
Residency  at  Lucknow,  gave  back  to  Sir  James 
Outram  the  charge  which  had  so  generously 
been  intrusted  to  him.  He  became  second  in 
command  to  one  who  had  all  day  fought  chival- 
rously under  him  as  a  volunteer.  Here,  then, 
this  chapter  may  end.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
Havelock's  campaign  as  an  independent  com- 
mander. What  else  he  did  before  disease  ended 
his  valuable  life;  what  the  Lucknow  garrison 
had  efiected  to  maintain  their  perilous  position 
during  so  many  weary  weeks;  what  were  the 
circumstances  that  rendered  necessary  many 
more  weeks  of  detention  in  the  Residency;  by 
whom  and  at  what  time  they  were  really  and 
finally  relieved— are  subjects  that  will  engage  our 
attention  in  future  pages. 

•  The  Queen  afterwftrds  gavo  to  the  brigadier-genenl't  wife  the 
title  which  she  would  have  acquired  in  the  r^(ulAr  ^^^7  ^  ^^^ 
gallant  husband  had  Uved  a  few  weeka  longer-that  of  Lady 
NeUl. 

i  Officers  JKWtfi.- Brigadier -general  Neill;  Brigade -miaor 
Cooper;  Lieutenant-colonel  Basely;  Captain  Pakenham;  Lleu- 
tenanto  Crump,  Warren,  Bateman,  Weheter,  Kirby,  Pool^  and 
Moultrie. 

Officers  7roim<fcrf.-MiOor.general  Sir  J.  Outram;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tytler;  Captains  Becher,  Orr,  Dodgson,  Crommelin, 
Olphert,  L'Estrango,  Johnson,  Lockhart,  Hastings,  and  WiUis; 
Lieutenants  SitweU,  Havelock,  Lynch,  Palliser,  Swanston,  Blreh, 
Crowe,  Bwanson,  Grant,  Jolly,  MacphersoiL  Barry,  Oakley* 
Woolhouse,  Knight,  Preston,  Arnold,  and  Bailey.  8om«  of  the 
wounded  officen  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds. 
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''FTER  the  first  startling  outbreak 
Lat  Meerut,  there  was  no  instanco 
I'of  mutiny  that  threw  constenia- 
Jtioii  over  amoTG  widely  spreading 
rango  i>f  ecu  n  try  ttmn  that  at 
Dinapoor.  This  military  Btalio)) 
/[s  in  tlic  midst  of  the  lliickly  popu- 
lated province  of  Bchar,  between 
'  Bengal  and  Oude  j  a  province  rich  in 
"opioni,  rice,  and  inJigo  plantations,  and 
^inhabited  thiefiy  by  a  claaa  of  Hindoos  le&a 
vavlike  tJmn  tbose  towards  the  west.  The 
Dhiapoor  nmtiny  was  the  one  great  event  in  the 
eastern  balf  of  ^'ortheru  India  during  July  and 
August;  and  on  this  account  it  may  conveniently 
bo  treated  as  the  central  nucleus  around  which 
^1  the  minor  evcnt»  grouped  themaeWea.  In 
the  regions  surrounding  the  lower  coutbc  of  the 
Gauges,  and  ita  branch  the  lloogly,  the  disturb- 
ance3  were  of  minor  character ;  but  along  both 
Bidea  of  the  great  trunk-road  there  was  much 
more  agitation,  especially  after  the  mutiny  at  the 
station  above  named.  Neverthelesss,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  take  a  bird's  eye  glance  at  Bengal  and 
Beliar  generally  in  this  chapter,  in  relation  to 
tbe  events  of  Jnly  and  August— keeping  steadily 
in  mind  the  25tli  of  July,  as  the  day  on  which 
the  occurrences  at  Dinapoor  agitated  all  the 
natives,  paralysed  many  of  the  Enropcane,  and 
led  to  a  train  of  truly  remarkable  proceedings 
in  and  near  the  towu  of  Arrah, 

Fii-st,  then,  for  Calcutta,  the  Auglo-Icdiau 
capital.  This  city  was  not  afflicted  by  a  mutiny, 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  at  any 
time  during  tho  yean  Many  reasons  might  bo 
assigned  for  this  exemption.  There  were  on  all 
occasions  moro  Europeans  at  Calcutta,  than  in  any 
other  city  in  India,  who  could  have  presented  a 
formidable  defence  corps  if  they  choso  to  combine 
for  that  purpose.  There  w*as  the  majesty  of  a  vice- 
regal conrt  at  Calmtta,  not  without  its  effect  on  the 
impressionable  minds  of  Asiatics,  There  were  the 
head-quarters  of  all  authority  in  tho  city,  insuring 
the  promptest  measures  if  eicigeney  should  demand 
thorn.  And  lastly,  Calcutta  being  the  landing-place 


for  most  of  the  English  troops,  rebel  sepoys  could 
never  hope  for  mucii  chance  of  success  in  that 
capital.     Mutiny  there  was  not,  but  panic  uuqu«»' 
tionahly  appeared — panic  among  the  Europeans 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Company's  service,  and 
whose  imaginations  were  excited  by  tho  terrible 
narratives  brought  in  from  the  northwest,  and 
highly  coloured    during    their   transmissioo.     It 
was  an  unfortunate  circnmstauce  that  many  of 
these  persons  were  hostile  to  tho  government  of 
Viscount  Canning ;  and  Uns  hostility  was  especially 
displayed  by  those  connected  with  the  press,  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  ah^eady  adverted  to. 
Whatever  may  be  the  varieties  of  opinion  on  the 
matters  at  issue,  it  is  unqnestiotxable  that  difficul- 
ties were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  executive  by 
this  want  of  accord.    India  has  for  a  long  period 
been  rich  in  coteries  and  parties.    Among  militaiy 
men,   tho    Queen's    oihcers    and  the    Company's 
officers  have  had  a  little  emulative  pique  ;  amon^ 
non-military  men,  there  has  been  an  envy  by  th» 
uon-offieiala  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  s 
and  the  military  and  the  civilians  have  had  tbdir 
own  grounds  for  antagonism.    Calcutta,  above  alt 
other  places,  has  been  marked  by  these  sources  of 
discord. 

Towards  the  close  of  July  the  govemmeibt 
deemed  it  prudent  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Calcutta  with  reference  to  tho  possea- 
sion,  sale,  or  coticealment  of  arms.  The  Europeans 
in  the  city,  in  a  st^te  of  perpetual  alarm,  kept  np 
by  un authenticated  paragraplw  in  tho  newspapers, 
had  indulged  a  belief  that  the  natives  had  lately 
made  lar^e  purchases  of  arms^  as  if  plotting  mis- 
chief, Especially  was  this  suspicion  entertained 
when  news  arrived  fi-om  Havelock  and  Neill  tliat 
all  tho  liuropeans  at  Cawnpore  had  been  mur^ 
dered ;  almost  wiM  with  excitement^  rage^  and 
terror,  the  Calcutta  community  set  no  bounds  to 
their  apprehensions;  they  m^ouM  fain  have  shot 
all  the  natives  around  tliem,  in  vague  dread  of 
some  diabolical  plot.  Mr  Wauchopej  commissioner 
of  police,  was  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  arms*  He  found  that  the 
sale  of  weapons  had  been  very  lai^ge  during  three 
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months,  but  that  nearly  all  the  purchases  had  been 
made  by  Europeans,  and  that  hardly  a  house  in 
Cslcntta^  inhabited  by  Christians,  was  without  one 
or  more  muskets  or  pistols.  Many  arms  also  had 
been  purchased  in  Calcutta,  and  taken  into  the 
provinces  for  the  use  of  indigo-planters,  zemindars, 
and  others,  who  naturally  wished  to  have  near 
them  a  few  weapons  at  such  a  turbulent  period.  Of 
any  considerable  purchases  of  arms  by  the  native 


population  of  Calcutta  there  was  no  proo^  and  the 
superintendent  disbelieved  the  rumour.  This  was 
the  third  time  in  two  months  that  the  Anglo- 
Indian  capital  had  been  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  terror  on  this  subject ;  and  although  the  panic 
was  shewn  to  be  groundless,  the  authorities  never- 
theless believed  it  to  be  expedient  to  cause  all 
firearms  in  the  city  to  be  registered. 
No  small  part  of  the  agitation  at  Calcutta  arose 


Majob  Vikcekt  Etcb. 


from  the  shackles  on  the  press,  already  adverted  to. 
lien  of  extreme  opinions,  and  men  of  excited 
feeliDgs,  longing  to  pour  out  their  thoughts  on  paper, 
foond  themselves  less  able  so  to  do  than  in  times 
gone  by;  there  was  the  seizure  of  their  printing 
^paratns,  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine,  confront- 
ing them,  and  checking  the  movement  of  their 
pens.     Suflicient  transpired,  however,  to  render 
manifest  these  two  facts — that  the  European  com- 
munity at  Calcutta  violently  hated  the  natives 
generally,  and  violently  opposed  Viscount  Canning 
personally.  There  was  a  very  general  acquiescence 
in  some  such  code  of  rules  as  the  following,  for 
dealing  with  the  natives — that  every  mutineer  who 
had  taken  up  arms  or  quitted  his  ranks  should  be 
put  to  death ;  that  every  native,  not  a  soldier,  who 
aided  the  mutineers,  should  in  like  manner  be  put 
to  death ;  that  in  every  village  in  which  a  European 
had  been  murdered,  a  telegraph  wire  cut,  or  a  dak 


stolen,  a  swift  tribunal  should  exercise  summary 
justice;  that  every  village  iH  which  a  European 
fugitive  had  been  insulted  or  refused  aid  should 
be  heavily  fined ;  and  that  vengeance,  burning 
vengeance,  was  the  only  adequate  measure  to  deal 
out  to  all  who  had  offended.  The  distressing  tales 
brought  by  the  fugitives  had  much  effect  in  keep- 
ing up  the  feeling  denoted  by  such  suggestions 
as  these.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  an  address 
or  petition  was  got  up,  condemnatory  alike  of 
Viscount  Canning  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  it  was  intended  to  work  a  considerable  effect 
in  England;  but  the  obviously  one-sided  line  of 
argument  vitiated  its  force  and  damaged  its 
reception. 

As  the  month  of  July  advanced,  and  fugitives 
came  in  from  the  disturbed  provinces,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  accommodating  them  at 
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Calcutta,  and— as  we  have  seen— for  alleviating 
their  wants.  It  became  also  a  point  of  much 
importance  to  provide  barracks  or  temporary 
homes  of  some  kind  for  the  troops  expected  to 
arrive  by  sea  from  various  regions.  Among  build- 
ings set  apart  for  this  latter  purpose  were  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Free  School,  the  Pleaders*  Cham- 
bers in  the  Sudder  Court,  and  the  Lower  Orphan 
School  at  Kidderpore.  Many  months  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  troops  in  largo  numbers 
could  arrive;  but  even  a  single  regiment  would 
require  considerable  space  to  house  it  before  it 
could  be  sent  up  the  country.  In  what  way, 
during  July  and  August,  the  English  troops  were 
sent  to  the  seats  of  disturbance,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed ;  some  were  despatched  by 
steamers  up  the  Ganges  to  Patna,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad;  while  the  rest  mostly  went  from 
Calcutta  to  Raneegunge  "by  railway,  and  thence 
pursued  their  land -journey  by  any  vehicles 
obtainable. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  when  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  arrived  at  Calcutta,  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  presented  itself  to  his  notice.  Before  he 
could  decide  whether  to  advance  northwest  to  the 
seat  of  war,  or  to  remain  at  the  capital,  he  had 
carefully  to  examine  the  military  condition  of 
India.  The  records  of  the  war  department  were 
at  Simla,  while  the  centre  of  authority  was  at 
Calcutta.  The  principal  officers  were  scattered 
throughout  the  disturbed  districts;  the  desultory 
and  isolated  struggles  had  relaxed  the  bond  of 
military  obedience ;  the  reinforcements  as  they 
arrived  had  to  be  fitted  into  their  places;  the 
detached  forces  had  to  be  brought  into  subordina- 
tion to  some  general  plan ;  and  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  service  had  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  one  with  another.  Hence  Calcutta  was 
for  several  weeks  the  head-quarters  of  the  veteran 
commander-in-chief,  while  these  all -important 
details  of  military  organisation  were  in  progress. 

In  the  wide  belt  of  country  forming  the  eastern 
margin  of  India,  from  the  Himalaya  in  the  north 
to  Pegu  in  the  south,  there  was  no  mutiny  properly 
so  called  during  July  and  August.  All  the  disturb- 
ances were  limited  to  threatening  symptoms  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  might  have  proved  dangerous. 
The  nature  of  these  symptoms  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples.  At  Jelpigoree,  early  in  July, 
two  men  were  detected  tampering  with  the  sepoys 
of  the  73d  N.  I, ;  and  a  trooper  of  the  11th  irre- 
gular cavalry  was  found  guilty  of  insubordination. 
At  Dinagepore  the  moulvies  or  Mussulman  reli- 
gious teachers  began  to  spread  seditious  rumours. 
At  Jessore,  similar  Mussulman  tendencies  were 
manifested.  In  the  third  week  of  July  tranquiUity 
prevailed  throughout  the  divisions  of  Aracan, 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  Assam,  and  Darjeeling,  com- 
prising the  belt  above  adverted  to;  and  if  agitation 
were  more  observable  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  it  was  traceable  to  news  of  the  Dinapoor 
mutiny,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Early  in  August 
the  Jelpigoree  native  troops  were  found  to  be  in  a 


very  unsettled  state,  ready  to  mutiny  at  any  time ; 
and  on  the  15th  a  plot  was  discovered  for  murder- 
ing the  officers  and  decamping  towards  tiie  west 
In  consequence  of  this,  orders  were  sent  to  Assam 
and  Darjeeling  to  aid  the  Jelpigoree  officers  incase 
of  need.  During  the  remainder  of  Augnst,  a  dose 
watch  was  kept  on  the  73d  N.  I.,  the  diief  native 
regiment  in  that  part  of  India,  sufficient  to  prevent 
actual  outbreaks;  and  native  servants  were  dis- 
armed during  the  Mohurrum  or  Mohammedan 
festival,  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  fanaticism. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  tranquillity  of  this  eastern 
belt  was  more  efficiently  secured  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  half-civilised  border  tribes^  who 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  real  Hin- 
dustanis, and  were  willing  to  enter  into  the 
Company's  service  as  irregular  troops  and  armed 
police. 

Passing  westward,  to  the  line  of  route  along  the 
Hoogly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  country  near  it, 
we  find  traces  of  a  little  more  turbulency,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  native 
troops.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Barrackpore 
authorities  asked  for  permission  to  disarm  the  vil- 
lages near  at  hand,  in  order  to  render  more  effectual 
the  previous  disarming  of  native  troops  at  Barrack- 
pore  itself— treated  in  a  former  chapter.  Early  in 
August  the  behaviour  of  the  troops  at  Berhampore 
became  suspicious;  they  had  heard  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  8th  N.  I.  at  places  further  west,  and  were 
with  difficulty  kept  from  imitating  the  pernicious 
example.  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  com- 
missioner of  Bhagulpore  deemed  it  necessary  to 
detain  two  detachments  of  H.M.  5th  Fuuliers,  on 
their  way  up  the  Ganges,  at  Bhagulpore  and 
Monghir ;  for  the  32d  native  infantry,  and  the  5th 
irregular  cavalry,  exhibited  symptoms  not  to  be 
neglected.  After  the  occurrences  at  Dinapoor,  the 
region  around  Berhampore  and  Moorshedabad 
could  no  longer  bo  kept  in  peace  while  the  native 
troops  retained  their  arms ;  it  was  determined  there- 
fore, by  Mr  Spencer  the  commissioner,  and  Colonel 
Macgregor  the  commandant,  to  adopt  decisive 
measures  while  there  was  yet  time.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  having  the  aid  of  H.M.  90th  foot,  they 
disarmed  the  63d  native  infantry  and  the  11th 
irregular  cavalry  at  Berhampore;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  similarly  disarmed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  and  of  Moorshedabad. 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  90th,  who  had  brought 
that  regiment  from  England  in  splendid  condition 
in  the  Himalaya  steamer,  and  who  was  on  his  way 
up  the  Ganges  to  the  disturbed  districts,  was  the 
officer  who  practically  effected  this  disarming  at 
Berhampore;  he  spoke  of  the  11th  irregular 
cavalry  as  one  of  the  most  superb  regiments  he 
had  ever  seen,  in  men,  horses,  and  equipments; 
they  were  rendered  almost  savage  by  the  skill 
with  which  the  colonel  managed  his  delicate  task ; 
and  they  reproached  the  sepoys  of  the  63d  for 
having  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  disarming.  A 
little  further  up  the  country,  at  Bhagulpore^  about 
200  troopers  of  the  5th  irr^ular  cavalry  mutinied 
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on  the  14th  of  August,  taking  the  road  towards 
Bowiee,  bnt  harming  none  of  their  officers ;  on  the 
15th  they  passed  through  Bowsee  to  Bownee ;  and 
<m  the  18th  left  Rownee  for  Oayah — Abound  for  the 
disturbed  regions  in  the  west.  At  Monghir,  still 
higher  np  the  Ganges,  a  terrible  commotion  was 
produced  by  this  occurrence;  the  civil  commis- 
iioner  shut  himself  up  in  a  fort,  with  a  few  of 
Hlf.  5th  Fusiliers,  and  left  the  city  to  its  fate ; 
Imt  fortunately  Sir  James  Outram  was  at  the  time 
passing  up  the  Ganges  in  a  steamer ;  he  rebuked 
this  pusillanimity,  and  recommended  the  officials 
to  shew  a  bolder  fh)nt. 

Arriylng  now  at  the  Fatna  and  Dinapoor  district, 
we  must  trace  the  progress  of  afifairs  more  in  detail, 
to  shew  how  the  authorities  were  placed  before, 
and  how  after,  the  mutiny  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  chapter  to  narrate.  Fatna  is  a  large 
and  important  city,  the  centre  of  an  industrious 
region ;  while  Dinapoor,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
is  the  largest  military  station  between  Barrackpore 
and  Allahabad.  Mr  Tayler,  civil  commissioner,  was 
the  chief  authority  at  the  one  place ;  Major-general 
Uoyd  was  military  commandant  at  the  other;  and 
it  was  essentially  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  all  that  region,  that  these  two  officials 
should  act  in  harmony.  We  have  already  seen 
(pp.  151-154)  that,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
Fatna  district  became  much  agitated  by  the  news 
of  disturbances  in  other  quarters ;  that  the  police 
force  was  thereupon  strengthened,  and  the  ghats  or 
landing-places  watched ;  that  some  of  the  Com- 
pany's treasure  was  removed  to  other  stations; 
that  places  of  rendezvous  were  agreed  upon  in  case 
of  emergency ;  that  conspiracies  among  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  were  more  than  once  discovered,  in 
concert  with  other  conspirators  at  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore ;  and  that  on  the  3d  of  July  some  of 
the  fiinatics  murdered  Dr  Lyell,  principal  assistant 
to  the  opium  agent.  AVe  have  also  seen,  in  the 
lame  chapter,  that  Dinapoor  reposed  upon  a  sort 
of  moral  volcano  throughout  June ;  that  although 
the  native  troops  made  loud  professions  of  loyalty, 
the  Europeans  were  nevertheless  in  a  very  anxious 
position — ^all  living  near  together,  all  on  the  alert, 
and  most  of  them  believing  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
sepoys  was  not  worth  many  days*  purchase.  Being 
thus  on  their  guard,  a  mutiny  ought  not  to  have 
occurred  at  their  station ;  but  it  did  occur,  and 
brought  disgrace  to  the  general  who  was  respon- 
sible for  military  afiaii*s  in  that  division. 

An  intelligent  clue  to  this  whole  scries  of  trans- 
actions will  be  obtained  by  tracing — first,  the 
Dinapoor  mutiny  itself;  then  the  mingled  disasters 
and  successes,  blunders  and  heroism,  at  Arrah; 
then  the  effect  of  the  mutiny  on  the  districts  of 
Behar  north  of  the  Ganges ;  and,  lastly,  the  effects 
on  the  wide-spreading  region  south  of  that  river. 

The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  about  ten 
miles.  The  barracks  of  the  European  troops  at 
Dinapoor  were  situated  in  a  large  square  westward 
of  the  native  town ;  beyond  this  were  the  native 
Unes ;  and  most  western  of  all,  by  a  very  injudi- 


cious arrangement,  was  the  magazine  in  which  the 
percussion-caps  were  stored — a  matter  apparently 
small  in  itself,  but  serious  in  its  consequences,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  Major-general  Lloyd,  com- 
mander of  the  station,  and  of  a  vast  military  r^on 
called  the  Dinapoor  Division,  had  for  some  weeks 
been  an  object  of  almost  as  much  anxiety  to  the 
Europeans  at  the  station  as  the  sepoys  themselves. 
He  was  advanced  in  years,  infirm,  and  irresolute. 
Unable  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance,  and 
dreading  to  give  orders  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  sending  any  European  troops  away  from 
Dinapoor,  he  was  singularly  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  those  times.  It  points  to  some 
great  defect  in  military  routine,  when  one  who  had 
been  a  gallant  officer  in  his  better  days  was  thus 
left  in  possession  of  a  command  ho  was  no  longer 
fitted  to  wield.  Towards  the  close  of  July  there 
were  three  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry  at 
that  station,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th.  There  was 
also  the  greater  portion  of  H.M.  10th  foot,  together 
with  two  companies  of  the  37th,  and  two  troops  of 
artillery.  Not  a  British  officer,  except  the  major- 
general,  doubted  that  these  Europeans  could  have 
disarmed  and  controlled  the  sepoys,  had  the 
attempt  been  made  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Calcutta  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  governor- 
general  to  disarm  the  native  regiments  at  Dina- 
poor, and  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  regiments 
at  that  station  had  all  along  advocated  a  similar 
measure;  but  General  Lloyd,  like  many  other 
Company's  officers,  was  proud  of  the  sepoys,  and 
trusted  them  to  the  last;  and  Viscount  Canning 
placed  reliance  on  his  experience,  to  determine 
whether  and  when  to  effect  this  disarming.  This 
reliance  ended  in  unfortunate  results. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  appearance  of  affairs 
led  the  major-general  to  exhibit  less  than  his 
former  confidence  in  the  native  troops;  he  shrank, 
it  is  true,  from  disarming  them ;  but  he  sought  to 
render  their  arms  less  dangerous  by  quietly  remov- 
ing the  percussion-caps  from  the  magazine.  Now 
these  cai)s  had  to  be  brought  in  front  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  sepoy  lines  on  the  way  from  the 
magazine  to  the  English  barracks.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  sent  the  10th  and  the  artillery  to  the 
grand  square,  ready  to  be  moved  towards  the 
sepoy  lines  if  disturbance  should  occur.  Two 
hackeries  went  down  to  the  magazine  under  charge 
of  an  officer ;  the  caps  were  placed  in  them ;  and 
the  vehicles  were  drawn  some  distance  towards 
the  Epglish  lines.  There  then  arose  a  shout  among 
the  sepoys :  '  Kill  the  sahibs  ;  don't  let  the  caps  be 
taken  away !'  The  caps  were  taken,  however,  and 
safely  conveyed  to  the  officers'  mess-room.  The 
10th  were  kept  idle  in  the  square  or  in  barracks 
all  the  forenoon ;  while  the  native  officers  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  native  lines,  and  ask  the 
sepoys  to  give  up  the  caps  already  issued  to  them. 
Some  of  the  sepoys  obeyed  this  strange  demand- 
strange,  because  backed  by  no  display  of  power ; 
while  some  fired  their  muskets  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  officers.    At  the  sound  of  these  shots  the 
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10th  were  ordered  hastily  to  advance ;  they  did  so, 
but  only  to  see  the  rebel  sepoys  run  off  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them.  Inexpressible  was 
the  mortification  of  the  officers  at  this  sight ;  three 
entire  regiments  escaped  across  fields,  with  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
mutineers  elsewhere ;  and  so  stupid  had  been  the 
orders  given,  that  there  was  no  force  at  hand  to 
stop  them.  The  10th,  two  companies  of  the  37th, 
and  the  artillery,  all  were  burning  to  castigate 
these  men;  yet  was  the  escape  so  quickly  and 
completely  effected  that  very  few  of  the  sepoys 
fell.  The  English  destroyed  the  sepoy  lines,  but 
did  not  pursue  the  mutineers,  for  their  perplexed 
commander  would  not  permit  them  to  leave  him 
in  danger.  A  surgeon  of  the  10th,  on  seeing  the 
officers  threatened  by  the  sepoys,  brought  his 
hospital-guards  to  confront  them  ;  and  even  some 
of  his  patients  got  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  hospital, 
and  fired  at  the  rebels.  He  then  galloped  off,  and 
brought  all  the  ladies  and  children  to  the  barracks 
for  safety.  Every  man  of  the  10th  regiment  was 
vexed  and  irritated  by  this  day's  work ;  complaints 
against  the  general  were  loud,  deep,  and  many; 
and  all  the  officei-s*  letters  told  plainly  of  the 
general  feeling  among  them.  The  regiment 
numbered  little  more  than  four  hundred  bayonets ; 
for  many  men  were  sick  in  hospital,  and  a  detach- 
ment was  at  Benares;  but  the  four  hundred, 
highly  disciplined  men,  would  not  have  hesitated 
an  instant  to  disarm,  to  fight,  to  pureue,  the 
three  thousand  rebels,  had  they  been  properly 
instructed  and  permitted  so  to  do.  During  eight 
or  ten  weeks  the  officers  of  that  regiment  had 
urged  the  disarming  of  the  sepoys;  but  their 
recommendations  had  not  been  listened  to,  and 
now  it  was  too  late.  The  general  himself,  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  26th,  went  on  board  a  steamer 
in  the  Ganges :  *  I  had  no  hoi-se  in  cantonment,' 
he  said.  '  My  stable  was  two  miles  distant ;  aud 
being  unable  at  the  time  to  walk  far  or  much, 
I  thought  I  should  be  most  useful  on  board  the 
steamer  with  guns  and  riflemen.*  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  an  old  soldier  should  have  been 
so  placed  as  to  find  such  an  explanation  necessary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  retreat  to  a  place  of 
shelter,  the  officers  remained  without  commands 
and  without  a  commander.  Some  of  the  mutineers 
embarked  in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  going 
down  the  Ganges  to  Patna^  or  of  crossing  the 
river ;  but  the  detachment  of  the  37th,  on  shore 
and  in  the  steamer,  killed  most  of  them  by  rifle- 
shots. The  steamer  did  its  work,  unquestionably ; 
but  it  was  not  the  place  for  a  militaiy  commander 
at  such  a  time. 

The  question  at  once  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all — whither  had  the  rebels  gone  ?  Evi- 
dence was  soon  aftbrdcd  that  the  direction  taken 
was  that  of  Arrah,  a  town  twenty-four  miles  from 
Dinapoor,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Soue. 
Arrah,  as  a  town,  was  not  of  gi-eat  importance ; 
but  it  was  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Shah- 
abad,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  country  whence 


much  revenue  was  obtained  by  the  East  India 
Company.  During  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
mutiny,  the  chief  authority  at  Arrah  was  the 
magistrate,  Mr  Wake — a  man  who,  by  his  energy 
and  public  spirit,  proved  to  be  eminently  fitted  to 
hold  power  in  perilous  times.  During  the  whole 
of  June  and  July  he  had  watched  the  progress  ot 
events  with  an  anxious  eye.  Very  soon  after  the 
mutiny  commenced,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta,  describing  the  contents  of  certain  native 
newspapers  published  about  that  time,  and  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  curbing  the  licence  of 
those  productions.  On  the  10th  of  June  he 
announced — with  something  like  contempt  in  his 
manner--that  most  of  the  Europeans  employed  on 
the  railway- works  near  Arrah  had  hurried  away 
frightened  by  reports  of  mutinous  symptoms  at 
Ghazeepore  and  Buxar;  and  he  dwelt  on  the 
peniicious  effects  of  the  example  afforded  by  this 
timidity.  About  a  week  afterwards  he  induced 
them  all  to  return.  From  time  to  time  he  applied 
to  Dinapoor,  Patna,  and  Calcutta^  for  a  small 
detachment  of  troops  to  protect  Arrah  ;  but 
none  could  be  afforded.  He  siispected  some  of 
the  chieftains  aud  zemindars  near  at  hand,  and 
more  than  suspected  numerous  disbanded  sepoys 
who  were  seen  in  the  district ;  to  detect  plots,  he 
detained  and  opened  letters  at  the  post-office ;  but 
this  course  met  with  disapproval,  as  commencing 
a  system  liable  to  great  abuse.  There  were  two 
influential  men  in  the  neighbourhood — Baboo 
Koer  Singh,  aud  the  Rajah  of  Doomnon — whose 
conduct  Mr  Wake  scrutinised  veiy  dosdy;  they 
professed  friendship  and  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  doubted  them.  On  the'llth  of  July, 
Arrah  had  become  surrounded  by  so  many  dis- 
banded sepoys,  and  natives  ready  for  any  mischief, 
that  he  applied  to  Patna  for  a  party  of  Captain 
Rattray's  Sikh  police,  which  was  furnished  to  him. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  until  the  25th  of  July, 
when  rumours  of  something  disastrous  at  Dina- 
poor arrived.  Arrah  was  now  about  to  become 
suddenly  famous.  The  *  Defence  of  Arrah*  was  to 
be  narrated  in  dispatches  and  letters,  in  pamphlets 
and  books,  and  was  to  cheer  up  many  who  had 
been  humiliated  by  blunders  committed  elsewhere. 
True,  it  was  only  a  house  defended,  not  a  town ; 
it  was  less  than  a  score  of  Europeans  saved,  not  a 
whole  community ;  yet  did  it  bring  well-deserved 
praise  to  those  concerned  in  it,  and  encouragement 
to  a  spirited  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  civil  servants  elsewhere. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  just  named,  Mr 
Wake  received  express  news  that  the  native 
troops  at  Dinapoor  had  actually  mutinied,  or 
shewed  symptoms  of  so  doing  within  a  few 
hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  he  heard 
that  some  of  the  mutineei-s  were  crossing  the 
river  Sone,  at  a  point  sixteen  miles  from  Dinapoor, 
and  advancing  upon  Arrah.  His  Hindustani  local 
police  speedily  ran  away;  but  he  and  a  trusty 
band  of  civilians  resolved  to  remain  at  their 
posts.    They  selected  the  bungalow  of  one  of  their 
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nnmber,  Mr  Boyle,  an  eogincer  of  the  main 
trunk  railway,  and  made  that  their  fortress.  Or, 
more  correctly,  it  was  a  building  which  Mr  Boyle 
had  selected  for  some  such  purpose  as  this  many 
days  or  even  weeks  before,  when  the  state  of 
affidrs  began  to  look  gloomy ;  it  was  a  detached 
two-storied  house,  about  fifty  feet  square,  standing 
within  the  same  compound  as  the  bungalow  inha- 
bited by  Mr  Boyle;  he  fortified  it  with  stones 
and  timber,  and  always  kept  some  provisions 
in  it     When  the  other  civilians  learned  this,  some 


of  them  smiled;  but  the  smile  became  one  of 
gratitude  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  Europeans 
who  now  took  up  their  abode  in  this  fortified 
house  were  Messrs  Wake,  Boyle,  Littledale,  Combe, 
Colvin,  Halls,  Field,  Andci-son,  Godfrey,  Cock, 
Tait,  Hoylo,  Delpeirou,  De  Songa,  and  Dacosta ;  and 
a  Mohammedan  deputy-collector,  S3rud  Azimoodeen 
— all  employed  in  various  civil  duties  in  or  near 
Arrah:  not  a  military  man  among  them.  With 
them  were  50  Sikhs  of  Captain  Rattray's  police 
battalion.     The  ladies  and  children  had  been  sent 


Mr  Boyle*8  home  at  Arrab,  defended  for  seven  days  against  3000  rcbela. 


away  to  a  place  of  safety.  All  that  the  defenders 
could  bring  into  the  house  was  meat  and  grain 
for  a  few  days'  short  allowance  for  the  Euro- 
peans, with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  food  for  the 
Sikhs.  As  to  weapons,  most  of  the  Europeans, 
besides  revolvers  and  hog-spears,  had  two  double- 
barrelled  guns  each,  or  a  gun  and  a  rifle ;  they  had 
abundance  of  ammunition,  and  wherewithal  to 
make  cartridges  by  thousands.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  marched  into  Arrah,  released  the  pri- 
soners in  the  jail,  about  four  hundred  in  number, 
rushed  to  the  collectoratc,  and  looted  the  treasury 
of  eighty  thousand  rupees.  They  then  advanced  to 
Boyle's  house,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  against 
it  during  the  whole  day,  finding  shelter  behind 
trees  and  adjacent  buildings.  And  now  did  Baboo 
Koer  Singh  shew  himself  in  his  true  colours;  he 
threw  off  the  mask  of  friendliness,  and  boldly 
headed  the  mutineers.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  this  man,  supposed  to  be  in  league  with 


Nona  Sahib,  had  openly  become  a  rebel  instantly 
on  hearing  of  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor :  it  was 
ho  who  had  procured  the  boats  in  which  they 
crossed  the  Sonc ;  and  he  formed  a  plan  for  joining 
the  Oude  insurgents  after  plundering  the  treasury 
of  Arrah.  When  in  front  of  Mr  Boyle's  house, 
Koer  Singh  and  his  myrmidons  endeavoured  to 
bribe  the  Sikhs  to  desert;  but  these  stanch  fellows 
remained  true  to  their  salt.  On  the  28th  the 
insurgents  having  brought  two  small  cannon,  the 
hastily  defended  house  had  then  to  bear  a  torrent 
of  cannon-balls  as  well  as  of  musket-bullets.  Thus 
the  siege  continued  day  after  day.  The  rebels 
even  dragged  one  of  the  cannon  up  to  the  roof  of 
Mr  Boyle's  bungalow,  about  sixt}'  yards  off,  whence 
they  could  fire  into  the  defended  house.  'Nothing,' 
said  Mr  Wake  in  his  dispatch, '  but  the  cowardice, 
ignorance,  and  want  of  unanimity  of  our  enemies, 
prevented  our  fortification  from  being  brought 
down  about  our  ears.'  As  fast  as  the  strength  of 
the  attack  was  increased,  so  fkst  did  the  garrison 
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increase  their  defences ;  to  oppose  a  new  battery,  a 
new  barricade  was  raised;  to  defeat  a  mine,  a 
counter-mine  was  run  out.  The  Sikhs  worked 
untiringly,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  the  gallant 
defence  they  were  making.  When  provisions 
began  to  run  low,  they  made  a  sally  one  night, 
and  brought  in  four  sheep — a  precious  treasure 
to  them  at  such  a  time.  Seven  whole  days 
and  nights  did  this  continue— three  thousand 
men  besieging  seventy.  On  the  last  two  days 
the  cowards  offered  'terms,'  which  were  con- 
temptuously rejected.  On  the  2d  of  August  the 
mutineers  marched  off  to  the  west  of  Arrah  to 
figlit  Major  Vincent  Eyre;  how  they  fared,  we 
shall  see  presently ;  but  the  battle  brought  about 
the  liberation  of  Mr  Wake  and  his  companions. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  only  one  member  of  the 
garrison,  a  Sikh  policeman,  received  a  dangerous 
wound;  all  the  rest  escaped  with  mere  bruises 
and  scratches.  The  Sikhs  were  justly  proud 
of  their  share  in  the  work.  During  the  siege, 
when  water  ran  diort,  they  dug  a  well  underneath 
the  house,  and  continued  their  labour  till  they 
came  to  a  spring;  when  all  was  happily  ended, 
they  requested  that  the  well  might  bo  l)uUt  into  a 
permanent  one,  as  a  memento  of  their  services; 
and  that  the  house  itself  should  receive  the  inscrip- 
tion of  '  Futtehgnrh'  or  'stronghold  of  victory' — 
requests  with  which  Mr  Boyle  was  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  comply. 

We  must  now  direct  attention  again  to  Patna 
and  Dlnapoor,  and  notice  the  measures  taken  to 
check  if  possible  the  triumph  of  the  mutineers.  Mr 
Tayler  at  the  one  place  had  civil  control,  and 
General  Lloyd  at  the  other  had  military  control, 
over  Arrah  as  well  as  all  other  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  both  felt  that  that  station  was 
placed  in  peril  as  soon  as  the  mutineers  moved  west- 
ward from  Dinapoor.  Some  weeks  earlier,  when 
the  railway  officials  had  hurried  away  from  Arrah 
to  Dinapoor  in  affright,  Mr  Tayler  rebuked  them, 
saying  that,  *  this  is  a  crisis  when  every  English- 
man should  feel  that  his  individual  example  is  of 
an  importance  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate.  It 
is  of  great  consequence  that  Europeans  should 
exhibit  neither  alarm  nor  panic ;  and  that,  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  they  should  band  together  for 
mutual  defence  and  protection.'  This  rebuke  aided 
Mr  Wake's  advice  in  bringing  the  railway  people 
back  to  Arrah.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Mr 
Tayler  himself  was,  during  the  early  part  of  July, 
in  a  state  of  discord,  not  only  with  the  natives,  but 
with  many  of  the  Europeans  at  Patna.  Ue  had 
an  unseemly  wrangle  with  Mr  Lewis  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  was  himself  frequently  reprimanded  by 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  This  anarchy 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
of  much  difficulty,  different  views  were  entertained 
concerning  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued—- views, 
advocated  in  a  way  that  much  obstructed  public 
business. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  the  25th  that  the 
authorities  at  Patna  heard  alarming  intelligence 


from  Dinapoor.  Mr  Tayler  at  once  stunmoned  all 
the  Europeans  resident  in  the  dfy  to  his  hoose^ 
where  measures  of  defence  were  planned  in  case 
of  an  attack.  At  three  o'clock  a  distant  firing 
announced  that  the  mutiny  had  taken  place ;  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  came  the  news  that  the  mutln* 
ous  regiments  had  marched  off  towards  the  wert. 
Mr  Tayler  made  up  an  expeditionary  force  of  about 
100  persons— Sikhs,  Nujeebs,  recruits,  and  volun- 
teers—and sent  it  off  that  same  night  towardi 
Arrah,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  rebelsL 
At  dawn  on  the  following  morning^  however, 
unfavourable  news  came  in  from  many  country 
stations;  and  the  commissioner,  uneasy  about 
Patna  and  its  neighbourhood,  recaUed  the  corps. 
Tayler  and  Lloyd  did  not  work  well  together  at 
that  crisis.  The  commissioner  wrote  to  the  general 
on  the  day  after  the  mutiny,  urging  him  to  send 
50  European  troops  either  to  Ohupra  or  to  Mozof- 
ferpoor,  or  both,  to  protect  those  places  firom  an 
attack  threatened  by  insui^gents.  To  this  applica- 
tion Lloyd  returned  a  somewhat  querulous  answer 
—that  he  had  only  600  Europeans  at  Dinapoor ; 
that  he  was  afraid  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Kocr  Singh  ;  that  ho  had  already  been  blamed  1^ 
the  Calcutta  authorities  for  listening  to  applica- 
tions for  troops  to  defend  Patna^  instead  of  sending 
them  on  to  Allahabad ;  and  that  he  could  render 
no  aid  for  the  purposes  required.  Mr  Tayler 
renewed  the  subject  by  announcing  that  he  would 
send  50  Sikhs  to  the  two  places  named ;  and  he 
strongly  urged  the  general  to  send  SOO  men  to  rout 
the  mutineers  who  had  gone  to  ARmh--pn>posing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of 
volunteer  cavalry  among  the  officer!  and  gentlemen 
of  Patna  and  Dinapoor.  In  most  of  these  matters 
Mr.  Tayler  appears  to  have  judged  more  soundly 
than  General  Lloyd;  but  in  one  point  he  was 
fatally  in  error— he  believed  that  Baboo  Koer 
Singh  of  Jugdispore  would  remain  faithM  to  tiie 
British  government. 

If  the  'defence  of  Arrah'  has  acquired  notoriety, 
so  has  the  'disaster'  at  that  place — ^to  which  we 
must  now  direct  attention.  This  disaster  was 
peculiarly  mortifying  to  the  British,  as  giving  a 
temporary  triumph  to  the  mutineers^  and  as 
involving  a  positive  loss  of  many  English  soldiers 
at  a  critical  period.  The  revolt  at  Dinapoor 
havmg  occurred  on  Saturday  the  25th  of  July, 
General  Lloyd  made  no  effort  until  Monday  the 
27th  to  look  after  the  sepoys ;  but  on  that  day 
he  sent  a  party  of  the  37th  foot  from  Dinapoor 
towards  Arrah,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  the 
mutineers  assembled  at  that  place,  and  for  rescuing 
the  European  community  hemm^  in  there.'  The 
troops  went  in  the  Horungotta  steamer ;  but  this 
unfortunately  went  aground  after  three  houn^ 
steaming,  and  the  plan  was  frustrated.  On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  the  28th,  another  expedition 
was  organised ;  and  it  was  to  this  that  the  dis- 
astrous loss  occurred.  The  steamer  Bombay  hap- 
pening to  arrive  at  Dinapoor  in  her  downward 
passage  on  the  Ganges,  Lloyd  detained  i1^  and 
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gmnged  to  send  a  detachment  on  board.  The 
Bambay  was  to  take  a  certain  number  of  troops, 
steam  up  to  the  spot  where  the  HorungoUa  had 
ran  aground,  take  in  tow  the  detachment  from 
that  steamer,  and  proceed  up  the  river  Sono  to  a 
landing-place  as  near  as  possible  to  Arrah.  This 
rlTer  enters  the  Ganges  at  a  point  a  few  miles 
west  of  Dinapoor.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  29th,  the  steamer  started,  and 
after  picking  up  the  other  detachment,  the  whole 
disonbarked  in  the  afternoon  at  Beharce  Ghat— 
over  400  men  in  all,  under  Captain  Dunbar.* 
The  landing  having  been  safely  effected  on  the  left 
(M*  west  bank  of  the  Sone,  the  troops  marched  to 
a  nullah  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  means 
of  boats.  When,  after  a  considerable  delay,  this 
was  aooomplished,  they  resumed  their  march,  with 
a  bright  moon  above  them,  a  rough  road  beneath 
them,  and  a  very  few  of  the  enemy  in  sight ;  and 
the  evening  was  far  advanced  when  they  reached 
a  bridge  about  a  mile  and  a  half  short  of  Arrah. 
Here  Captain  Harrison  of  the  37th  suggested  that 
they  should  halt  until  daylight,  and  not  incur  the 
danger  of  entering  the  town  by  night;  but  Captain 
Dunbar,  of  the  10th,  who  commanded  the  force, 
ovenmled  this  suggestion,  under  an  unfortunate 
impresnon  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  opposi- 
tioiL  This  was  the  fatal  mistake  that  wrecked 
the  whole  enterprise.  The  troops  arrived  at  Arrah 
It  eleven  at  night,  in  black  darkness,  for  the  moon 
hadiet;  then  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town— the  10th  leading,  then  the  Sikhs,  then  the 
37lh.  Suddenly,  while  passing  by  a  largo  tope 
of  mango-trees,  a  dreadful  musketry-fire  flashed 
out  of  the  gloom;  the  enemy,  it  now  appeared, 
had  been  lying  in  ambush  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  unsuspecting  force.  Mr  Wake  and  his 
companions  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  this 
mnricetry,  audible  enough  in  their  beleaguered 
but  well-defended  house;  they  at  once  inferred 
that  something  wrong  had  occurred  to  British 
troops,  and  in  this  inference  they  were  only  too 
correct  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
bkekness  of  the  night,  seem  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  detachment;  the  men  lost  their  officers,  the 
officers  their  men :  some  ran  ofi'  the  road  to  fire 
into  the  tope,  others  to  obtain  shelter ;  Dunbar 
fdl  dead ;  and  Harrison  had  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  men  whom,  at  midnight  and  in  utter 
darimeiB,  be  could  not  see.  The  main  body 
succeeded  in  reassembling  in  a  field  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  tope;  and  there  they 
remained  until  daylight — being  joined  at  various 
periods  of  the  night  by  stragglers,  some  wounded 
and  some  imhurt,  and  being  fired  at  almost 
continually  by  the  mutineers.  It  was  a  wretche<l 
l^umiliating  night  to  the  British.  At  daybreak 
they  counted  heads,  and  then  found  how  severe 
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had  been  their  loss.  Captain  Harrison  at  once 
collecting  the  survivors  into  a  body,  marched 
them  back  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  the  steamer. 
The  men  had  fasted  so  long  (twenty-four  hours), 
through  some  mismanagement,  that  they  were 
too  weak  to  act  as  skirmishers;  they  defended 
themselves  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted, 
but  kept  in  column,  pursued  the  whole  way  by  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  picked  off  the  poor 
fellows  with  fatal  certainty.  Arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  nullah,  all  organisation  ceased ;  the  men 
rushed  to  the  boats  in  disorder ;  some  were  run 
aground,  some  drowned,  some  swam  over,  some 
were  shot  by  sepoys  and  villagers  on  shore.  How 
the  rest  reached  the  steamer,  they  hardly  knew ; 
but  this  they  did  know— that  they  had  left  many 
of  their  wounded  comrades  on  shore,  with  the 
certain  fate  of  being  butchered  and  mutilated  by 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  mournful  boat-load  that  the 
Bombay  carried  back  to  Dinapoor  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  July.  Captain  Dunbar,  Lieutenants 
Bagnall  and  Ingilby,  Ensigns  Erskine,  Sale,  Birkett^ 
and  Anderson,  and  Messrs  Cooper  and  Piatt 
(gentlemen-volunteers)  were  killed ;  Lieutenant 
Sandwith,  Ensign  Venour,  and  Messrs  Garstin  and 
Macdonell  (gentlemen-volunteers)  were  wounded. 
Out  of  fifteen  officers,  twelve  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  dismal  list  enumerated  170  officers 
and  men  killed,  and  120  wounded— 290  out  of 
415  !  Ilavelock  won  half-a-dozen  of  his  victories 
with  no  greater  loss  than  this. 

Here,  then,  was  one  disaster  on  the  heels  of 
another.  General  Lloyd's  vacillation  had  per- 
mitted the  native  troops  at  Dinapoor  to  mutiny ; 
and  now  the  unfortunate  Captain  Dunbar's  mis- 
management had  led  to  the  destruction  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  force  sent  to  rout  those  mutin- 
eers. Happily,  Messrs  Wake  and  Boyle,  and  their 
companions,  still  held  out ;  and  happily  there  was 
a  gallant  officer  near  who  had  the  skill  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  the  courage  to  fight.  This  officer 
was  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  artillery.  Being 
tn  rcnUe  up  the  Ganges  with  some  guns  from 
Dinapoor  to  Allahabad,  and  having  arrived  at 
Ghazeepore  on  the  28th  of  July,  he  there  learned 
the  critical  position  of  the  handful  of  Europeans  in 
the  house  at  Arrah.  He  applied  to  the  authorities 
at  Ghazeepore  for  permission  to  make  an  attempt 
to  relieve  Mr  Wake ;  they  gave  it :  he  steamed 
back  to  Buxar,  and  there  met  a  detachment  of  the 
5th  Fusiliers  going  up  the  Ganges.  Finding  the 
officers  and  men  heartily  willing  to  aid  him,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  marching  a  field-force  from 
Buxar  to  Arrah,  and  there  attacking  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  and  their  accomplice  Kocr  Singh. 
Although  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  field-force, 
it  consisted  simply  of  about  160  men  of  H.M.  5th 
Fusiliers  under  Captain  L'Estrange,  12  mounted 
volunteers  of  the  railway  department,  and  three 
guns ;  but  under  an  able  commander,  it  was  des- 
tined  to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  nearly 
twenty  times  its  number  of  native  troops.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  the  morning  when  the  detaclmient 
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from  Dinapoor  retreated  from  Arrah  under 
such  deplorable  circamstances.  Eyre  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  west  of  that  town.  He 
started  from  Buxar,  and  marched  twenty-eight 
miles  to  Shawpoor,  where  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
that  had  overwhelmed  Captain  Dunbar*s  party. 
He  at  once  stated  to  General  Lloyd,  in  a  dispatch  : 
'I  venture  to  affirm  confidently  that  no  such 
disaster  would  have  been  likely  to  occur,  had  that 
detachment  advanced  less  precipitately,  so  as  to 
have  given  f\ill  time  for  my  force  to  have 
approached  direct  from  the  opposite  side  ;  for  the 
rebels  would  then  have  been  hemmed  in  between 
the  two  opposing  forces,  and  must  have  been 
utterly  routed.*  Regret,  however,  being  useless. 
Eyre  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  own  plan. 
Hearing  that  the  enemy  intended  to  destroy  the 
bridges  en  rotUe,  ho  pushed  on  again  towards 
Arrah.  On  the  1st  of  August,  finding  the  bridge 
at  Bullowtee  just  cut,  he  hastily  constructed  a 
substitute,  and  marched  on  to  Gujeratgunjo  by 
nightfall.  Here  he  bivouacked  for  the  night.  At 
daybreak  on  the  2d  he  started  again,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  great 
force  in  plantations  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
with  inundated  rice-fields  in  front;  they  had  s<allied 
out  of  Arrali  to  meet  him.  Perceiving  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  turn  his  flanks,  he  boldly 
pushed  on  against  their  centre,  penetrated  it,  and 
advanced  to  the  village  of  Beebccgunje.  The 
enemy,  baffled  by  his  tactics,  gave  up  their  first 
plan,  and  hastily  sought  to  prevent  his  passage 
over  a  bridge  near  the  village.  In  this  they 
succeeded  for  a  time,  by  destroying  the  bridge. 
After  resting  his  troops  a  while,  Eyre— seeing  that 
the  enemy  had  formed  extensive  earthworks 
beyond  the  stream,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
houses  of  the  village  in  great  forcc--determined  to 
make  a  detour  to  the  right,  and  try  to  cross  about 
a  mile  higher  up.  The  enemy,  seeing  his  object, 
followed  him  quickly,  and  attacked  him  with  great 
boldness,  being  flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over 
the  luckless  river  detachment.  They  were  nearly 
2500  strong  in  mutinous  sepoys  alone,  besides 
Koer  8ingh  and  his  followers.  After  an  hour's 
hard  fighting,  Eyre  ordered  Captain  L'Estrange 
to  make  a  charge  with  infantry.  Promptly  and 
gallantly  that  officer  obeyed  the  order ;  his  skir- 
mishers on  the  right  turned  the  enemy's  flank,  the 
guns  with  grape  and  shrapnell  shells  drove  in  the 
centre;  and  then  the  infantry  advanced— driving 
the  enemy,  panic-stricken,  in  all  directions.  Losing 
no  time,  the  major  crossed  the  stream,  and 
advanced  through  an  open  country  to  within  four 
miles  of  Arrah.  Here  he  was  suddenly  brought 
up  by  an  impassable  river,  which  cost  him  many 
hours*  hard  labour  to  bridge  over — obtaining, 
fortunately,  for  that  purpose,  the  aid  of  labourei-s 
employed  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  just  close 
at  hand.  Koer  Singh  and  the  rebels  were  so 
dismayed  at  these  proceedings,  that  they  left 
Arrah  altogether,  and  retreated  in  various  direc- 
tions.    It  seems  almost  incredible,  although  the 


detailed  official  list  places  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  Major  Eyre,  during  nine  hours'  severe 
fighting  on  this  day,  lost  only  2  killed  and  14 
wounded. 

As  a  means  of  enabling  this  energetic  officer  to 
follow  up  his  success,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to 
him  from  Dinapoor  on  the  7th  of  Augost,  consist- 
ing of  200  of  H.M.  10th  foot.  This  reinforcement 
entered  Arrah  on  the  next  day ;  and  a  party  of  100 
Siklis  having  anived  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the 
major  was  enabled  to  lay  hiis  plans  for  an  expedition 
to  Jugdispore,  twelve  miles  distant,  to  which  place 
Koer  Singh  and  a  large  number  of  the  matineers 
had  retired.  The  enterprise  was  not  to  be  com- 
menced without  some  caution ;  for  the  roads  were 
difficult  for  the  passage  of  troops  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  fort  at  Jugdispore 
was  represented  as  being  very  strong  and  well 
defended.  All  this,  however,  only  whetted  the 
desire  of  Eyre's  troops  to  try  their  mettle  against 
the  enemy.  The  force  consisted  of  just  500  men,* 
with  three  guns.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  he 
took  his  departure  from  Arrah,  marched  eight 
miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of 
the  Gagur  Nuddco.  Resuming  his  progress  next 
morning,  he  passed  over  two  miles  of  rice-fields 
nearly  under  water,  which  rendered  the  draught 
of  his  guns  very  difficult.  At  eleven  o'clock  he 
espied  some  of  the  enemy  in  the  village  of  Tola 
Narainporc,  evidently  preparing  to  resist  his 
passage  of  a  river  immediately  beyond.  After  a 
fight  of  skirmishers,  Eyro  opened  a  fire  of  grape 
which  roused  up  a  largo  body  of  the  enemj  con- 
cealed behind  bushes.  The  detachment  of  the 
10th  foot,  eager  to  emulate  the  previons  heroism 
of  their  comrades  of  the  5th  Fusiliersi  and  exasper- 
ated by  their  previous  loss  under  Captain  Dunbar, 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  charge  Uie  enemy  at 
once ;  Eyre  consented ;  Captain  Patterson  led  them 
on ;  they  rushed  with  a  shout  and  a  cheer,  and 
the  enemy  gave  way  before  a  charge  which  they 
found  irresistible.  The  other  infantry  came  np 
and  assisted  in  dispersing  the  enemy  fhun  another 
village,  Dullaur,  beyond  the  river.  This  accom- 
plished. Eyre  marched  a  mile  and  a  half  thronj^ 
thick  jungle  to  Jugdispore,  maintaining  a  mnning- 
fight  the  whole  way.  The  treacherous  Koer 
Singh's  stronghold  was  but  feebly  defended ;  Eyre 
took  possession  of  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
with  it  largo  stores  of  grain,  ammunition,  and  war- 
like material.  The  villagers  around  Jugdispore 
immediately  sent  in  tokens  of  submission  to  the 
conqueror.  Here  as  in  the  former  instance,  Major 
Eyre  sufiered  wonderfully  small  loss ;  not  a  man 
of  his  force  was  killed  on  this  12th  of  August,  and 
only  six  were  wounded.     The  enemy  lost  300. 

Eyre  did  not  give  Koer  Singh  much  time  to 
recover  himself.  The  rebel  chief  fled  with  a  few 
followers  to  the  Jutowrah  jungle,  where  he  had 


•  H.M.  fitli  Fusiliers,  137  men,  under  C^[yteln  L*B«lnBii; 
H.M.  10th  foot,  197  men,  under  Captain  Patterson;  Sikh  bil> 
talion,  150  men,  under  Mr  Wake,  of  Arrah  cdebiilgr;  momtod 
▼oltmtcerB,  16,  under  Lieutenant  Jackson. 
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a  residence.  Thither  the  major  followed  him  od 
the  14th,  or  rather  sent  Captain  L*Estrange  with 
a  detachment;  but  all  hod  dispersed,  sepoys 
and  rebels  alike;  and  L*£strange  returned  after 
destroying  residences  belonging  to  Koer  Singh 
and  his  two  brothers. 

It  may  suffice  here  to  mention,  that,  so  far  as 
oonoenied  the  region  south  and  southwest  of 
Arrah,  the  remaining  days  of  August  were  spent 
in  the  marching  of  tiie  Dinapoor  mutineers  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  plunderiug  or  threatening 
of  many  towns  as  they  passed.  The  authorities 
womld  s^adly  have  checked  the  course  of  so  many 
armed  rebels;  but  it  became  a  question  whether 
Ejre  or  any  other  officer  was  strong  enough  in 
Europeans  to  do  so,  and  whether  their  aid  was  not 
more  urgently  needed  at  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lncknow.  The  mutineers  marched  southward  of 
Mirapore  into  Bundelcund,  with  the  treacherous 
Koer  Singh  at  their  head.  The  engineers  and 
others  connected  with  the  works  for  the  East 
Indian  railway  were  among  those  most  perplexed 
by  ihis  moTcment  of  the  rebels ;  because  the 
Tarions  places  occupied  temporarily  by  those 
persons  were  just  in  the  way  of  the  mutineers. 
A  lady,  wife  to  one  of  these  officials,  has  recorded 
in  a  letter  that  she  and  her  friends  received  early 
news  on  the  25th  of  July  that  something  was 
wrong  at  Dinapoor ;  that  on  the  26th  the  rebels 
themselves  made  their  appearance ;  that  the 
fiunily  got  into  a  boat  on  the  Sone,  with  no 
property  bnt  the  clothes  on  their  backs ;  that  they 
immediately  rowed  off  towards  Dinapoor  as  the 
only  means  of  escape ;  and  that  scarcely  had  they 
embariced  when  they  saw  bungalows  and  property 
of  every  description — belonging  to  individusds,  to 
the  railway  company,  and  to  the  East  India 
Oompany— a  prey  to  devastating  flames.  *  Every- 
thing we  have  in  the  world  is  gone,*  said  the  dis- 
eonsolate  writer ;  '  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  we 
know  not.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  letters  of  such 
nillerers  contained  bitter  comments  on  the  govern- 
ment and  pk>litics  of  India — bitter,  but  often  unjust. 

The  eflfects  of  this  mutiny  of  the  Dinapoor 
aepoys  were,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  deep 
iixl  wide-spreading.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  persons  were 
thrown  into  agitation  by  it  Along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Ganges  it  was  felt,  from  Calcutta  up  to 
Allahabad ;  along  the  great  trunk-road  between 
these  two  cities,  it  was  felt ;  in  the  belt  of  country 
north  of  the  Ganges;  in  the  belt  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  great  road ;  in  the  belt  south  of 
the  great  road — ^in  all  these  extensive  regions,  the 
newa  fimn  Dinapoor  threw  Christians  and  natives 
alike  into  a  ferment.  Some  discontented  natives 
had  yagne  hopes  of  advantage  by  the  threatened 
diaolation  of  the  English  'raj;*  some  of  the 
villagers  dreaded  the  approach  of  marauders  who 
made  little  scruple  in  pillaging  friend  as  well  as 
foe;  while  all  the  Europeans  cried  out  as  with  one 
vdoe :  '  Send  us  reliable  British  troops.'  Viscount 
Canning  had  none  to  send ;  iind  when  ship-loads  of 


troops  did  at  length  arrive  at  Calcutta,  they  were  so 
urgently  wanted  higher  up  the  country  that  he  could 
spare  few  or  none  for  regions  east  of  Allahabad. 

The  revenue-officers  were  placed  in  a  position 
of  trying  difficulty  in  those  days.  Besides  col- 
lecting the  taxes  on  land,  salt,  &c.,  and  keeping 
the  money  in  the  local  treasuries  until  it  could 
be  sent  safely  to  Calcutta,  they  stored  up  large 
quantities  of  opium  at  certain  factories,  which 
were  in  their  special  keeping.  The  Company 
were  the  purchasers  of  the  opium  from  the 
poppy-growers,  and  the  sellers  of  it  (at  a  large 
profit)  to  British  merchants  at  Calcutta  or 
Bombay ;  and  during  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  buying  and  selling,  the  opium  was 
stored  in  godowns  or  warehouses  at  certain  large 
towns.  Patna  was  the  chief  of  these  towns ;  and 
thus  the  revenue-officers  of  that  place  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquil- 
lity among  the  native  troops  in  the  ncighboyuring 
station  at  Dinapoor.  Dr  Lyell,  as  was  stated  in 
a  former  page,  fell  a  victim  to  Mussulman  fana- 
ticism at  Patna  early  in  July,  about  three  weeks 
before  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor.  On  the  very  day 
before  his  murder,  anxious  for  the  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him,  he  wrote  an  official  letter 
which  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.  He  had  just  succeeded 
the  chief  opium-agent,  lately  deceased,  and  had 
under  his  charge  opium  to  the  enormous  value 
of  tioo  millions  sterling,  together  with  other 
government  property  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  opium 
godowns  by  barricading  the  gates  with  timber, 
and  raising  a  breastwork  of  chests  filled  with 
sand  on  the  flat  roofs — fearful  lest  an  excited 
rabble  should  attack  the  place.  He  had  less 
than  twenty  Europeans  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
Major-general  Lloyd  at  Dinapoor  either  could  not 
or  would  not  supply  him  with  any  troops ;  and 
he  sent  to  Calcutta  urgent  requisitions  for  British 
troops,  Sikh  police,  and  guns.  Matters  became 
worse ;  Lyell  himself  was  massacred,  and  the  native 
troops  at  Dinapoor  mutinied ;  then,  at  the  end 
of  July,  the  revenue-officers  at  Patna  announced 
to  the  government  that  the  property  under  their 
charge  had  accumulated  to  three  millions  sterling, 
and  that  they  could  not  adequately  protect  it 
unless  reinforcements  were  sent.  This  appeared 
so  serious  at  Calcutta,  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  throwing  a  few  British  troops,  and  a 
few  reliable  Sikhs,  into  Patna. 

The  region  north  of  the  Ganges  and  east  of 
Oude  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flutter  and 
uneasiness  during  those  troubled  weeks.  There 
were  few  troops,  either  native  or  British ;  but 
the  rumours  from  other  quarters,  gaining  strength 
as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  occasioned 
great  uneasiness,  especially  among  the  Europeans 
engaged  in  indigo-planting  and  other  industrial 
pursuits.  There  was  a  small  military  station  at 
Segowlie,  not  far  from  the  Nepaul  frontier,  under 
the  charge  of  Major  Holmes;   and  this  officer 
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thought  proper,  even  before  the  month  of  June 
-was  ended,  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the  dis- 
tricts between  Segowlie  and  Patna.  Mr  Tayler, 
commissioner  at  the  last-named  city,  thought  this 
a  bold  proceeding ;  but  he  sanctioned  it  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  Cal- 
cutta goTemmcnt,  however,  considered  that  the 
major  had  overstrained  his  authority,  and  rebuked 
him  for  so  doing.  Before  he  could  be  informed  of 
this  rebuke,  Holmes  had  assumed  absolute  military 
control  over  all  the  region  between  Patna  and 
Goruckpore— giving  orders  to  magistrates  to  watch 
the  ghats  or  landing-places,  to  arrest  suspicious 
persons,  to  offer  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
rebels,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  petty  rajahs  and 
chieftains,  to  strengthen  the  native  police,  and  to 
act  in  all  things  subordinately  to  him  as  miUtary 
commander  throughout  the  districts  of  Sarun, 
Tirhoot,  and  Chumparun.  Military  men  applauded 
this  step,  but  the  civilians  took  umbrage  at  an 
assumption  of  power  not  warranted  by  any 
instructions  received  from  Calcutta.  This  ener- 
getic but  hapless  officer  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  many  weeks  in  the  position  which  he 
had  taken  up ;  his  chief  troops  wore  the  12  th 
irregular  cavalry;  and  these  rose  on  the  24th  of 
July  at  Segowlie,  murdered  him  and  Mrs  Holmes, 
as  well  as  other  Europeans,  and  then  bent  their 
steps  towards  Azimghur.  This  atrocity  caused 
great  consternation ;  for  the  12th  had  been  much 
trusted  among  the  native  regiments,  as  one  whose 
gallantry  was  a  guarantee  for  its  fidelity.  Gal- 
lantry was  exchanged  for  cowardice  and  villainy 
this  day.  While  the  major  and  his  wife  were 
riding  oul^  four  of  the  troopers  came  up  to  the 
vehide  and  beheaded  them  boih  as  they  sat ;  this 
being  the  signal,  the  rest  of  the  raiment  rose 
in  mutiny,  murdered  the  surgeon,  his  wife,  and 
children,  plundered  the  treasury,  and  made  off 
in  the  way  just  noticed.  When  this  savage  act 
became  known,  and  when  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor 
on  the  next  following  day  was  also  known,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  agitation  among  the  Europeans. 
At  Chupra,  a  station  nearly  opposite  Arrah,  the 
Europeans  at  once  abandoned  their  homes  and 
occupations,  and  ran  off  to  Dinapoor,  to  be  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  few  hundred  English  bayonets ; 
this  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Chupra  itself  was  threatened  by  the  Begowlie 
mutineers.  On  the  30th,  when  the  events  at 
Dinapoor  became  known  at  Calcutta,  the  govern- 
ment did  all  and  more  than  all  that  Major 
Holmes  had  before  done;  they  declared  martial 
law— not  only  in  the  northern  districts  of  Sarun, 
Tirhoot,  and  Chumparun,  but  also  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  Patna  division  south  of  the  Ganges — 
Patna,  Behar,  and  Shahabad.  All  through  the 
month  of  August,  the  districts  north  of  the  river 
were  in  the  state  just  noticed ;  no  farther  mutinies 
took  place  there,  but  the  various  stations  were 
thrown  into  frequent  panics  by  the  threatened 
irruption  of  insurgents  from  other  quarters.  It 
was  chiefly  from  Onde  that  these  onslaughts  were 


feared ;  for  that  province  contained  more  rebdb 
than  any  other— more  natives  who^  without  being 
actually  soldiers,  were  quite  ready  to  embark  in 
any  desperate  enterprise,  military  or  manmding^ 
against  the  English* 

We  have  said  that  the  whole  region  right  and 
left  of  the  main  trunk-road  was  thrown  into  commo- 
tion by  the  mutiny  at  Dinapoor ;  thii  wai  certaiDly 
the  case,  if  we  add  to  the  distorbiiig  cuuei  the 
revolt  of  one  or  two  minor  corps  witfa&n  this  region 
itself.  To  describe  how  the  region  is  parcelled 
out  into  divisions^  districts,  and  coUaotorates,  is 
wholly  unnecessary:  few  in  England  know,  and 
still  fewer  care,  much  concerning  theia  territorial 
details ;  but  if  the  reader  will  loug^  mark  out 
with  his  eye  a  sweep  of  country  four  hnndred 
miles  long  by  a  hundred  and  ftfty  in  width, 
beginning  at  Moorshedabad  or  Midnapore,  and 
ending  at  Benares,  and  lying  on  the  right  or  aonfh 
of  the  Ganges— he  will  there  see  that  which,  in 
July  and  August,  was  a  r^on  of  perpkzi(j. 
Small  military  stations,  and  much  more  numerooa 
civil  stations,  dot  this  space.  The  dispatches 
relating  to  the  events  of  those  two  montha  qN^e 
of  dangers  and  alarms  at  places  not  one  hidf  of 
which  are  known  oven  by  name  to  any  but  persons 
intimately  connected  with  India— •Haarebagfa, 
Sheergotty,  Burhee,  Ramgurh,  Baasenun,  Bhagul- 
pore,  Bagoda,  Banchee,  Bowsee^  Gayah,  Pittorea^ 
Raneegunge,  Rownee,  Dorunda^  Ohyebaasa^  Botai^ 
Purulia,  Bancorah,  Dehree,  Botaigorti— «U  were 
places  either  disturbed  by  the  visits  of  mntineen;  or 
thrown  into  commotion  lest  these  visits  should  be 
made  at  a  time  when  means  of  deSBOoe  were  scanty. 

It  not  unfrequently  happened,  at  that  tronbled 
period,  that  while  the  British  offioen  were  making 
arrangements  to  disarm  suspected  regiments^  the 
men  of  those  regiments  anticipated  that  proceeding 
by  marching  off  in  mutiny,  of  oourse  taking  their 
arms  with  them.  Such  happened  to  Lienteiuuit 
Graham,  commanding  at  Hazarebagh.  Being  at 
Dorunda  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  leamhig  that 
the  8th  B.  N.  I.  were  unreliable  at  Hazarebagh,  he 
marched  off  with  a  view  to  disarm  tiiem ; 
taking  with  him  about  220  Ramgurh  infkntry,  30 
Ramgurh  cavalry,  and  two  6-ponnder  guns.  On 
that  very  day,  long  before  he  could  reach  Hasare- 
bagh,  the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny,  plundered  the 
treasury,  and  released  all  the  prisoners.  Graham 
soon  found  himself  in  difficulties;  he  could  not 
pass  his  guns  over  the  river  Damoodah  at  Ram- 
gurh, because  his  bullocks  were  too  few  and  tco 
weak ;  and  his  Ramgurh  infontry  shewed  sigofl 
of  a  disposition  to  march  back  to  Dorunda  and 
take  the  guns  with  them.  After  an  anxious  night) 
he  crossed  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the  Slit^ 
with  his  few  troopers;  but  his  infkntiy  broke 
their  faith,  and  marched  away  with  the  two  gum. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  being  able  to  disarm  a  sni- 
pectcd  regiment,  the  lieutenant  had  the  mortiflea* 
tion  of  hearing  that  the  regiment  had  mutinied) 
and,  in  addition,  of  seeing  his  own  inflmtry  Al- 
low the  pernicious  example.     One  Diet  cheeied 
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Lientenant  Graham  in  his  anxious  duty ;  his  30 
Bowan  remained  ftuthftil  to  him.  When  Captain 
Drew, -who  oonmianded  the  detachment  at  Qazare- 
bogfa,  came  to  make  his  report,  it  appeared  that  the 
men  of  the  8th  B.  N.  I.  numbered  just  200  bayonets, 
fonning  two  companies  of  one  of  the  regiments 
lately  mutinied  at  Dinapoor.  When  news  reached 
the  captain,  on  the  28th,  of  this  last-named 
mutiny,  he  made  arrangements  for  remoying  the 
ladiei  and  children  from  the  station,  as  he  had 
seen  enough  to  make  him  distrust  his  own  men ; 
he  also  sent  to  Colonel  Robbins  at  Domnda,  for 
the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Graham's  Ramgurh  force, 
and  to  Calcutta  for  any  available  aid  in  the  shape 
of  European  troops.  Four  ladies  and  six  children 
were  forwarded  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  Captain 
Drew  passed  the  29th  in  some  anxiety.  On  the 
dOth  he  addressed  his  men,  praising  the  sepoys 
who  in  certain  regiments  had  remained  faithful 
while  their  comrades  revolted ;  his  native  officers 
seemed  to  listen  to  him  respectfully,  but  the 
lepqys  maintained  an  ominous  silence.  On  that 
nme  afternoon  the  men  ran  to  the  bells  of 
arms^  broke  them  open,  and  seized  their  muskets. 
The  die  was  cast.  All  the  officers,  military  and 
dril,  jumped  on  their  horses,  and  rode  for  twelve 
houn  through  jungle,  reaching  Bagoda  on  the 
trunk-road  on  the  morning  of  the  31st ;  after  two 
houn^  rest  they  galloped  forty  miles  further,  then 
took  transit  dkk  to  Raneegungc,  whence  they 
travelled  to  Calcutta  by  railway.  Meanwhile  the 
mutineers  released  800  prisoners,  burned  the 
Inmgidows,  and  pillaged  the  treasury  of  seventy 
thousand  rupees.  Whether  a  bold  fh)nt  might 
have  prevented  all  this,  cannot  now  be  known ; 
Gi^itain  Drew  asserted  that  if  ho  and  the  other 
oflioen  had  remained,  they  must  inevitably  have 
l)eeD  killed  on  the  spot. 

An  instructive  illustration  was  afforded  towards 
the  dose  of  July,  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  rebel  sepoys  and  the  villages  of  Behar 
or  Western  Bengal.  The  government  issued  a 
prodaxnation,  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehen- 
don  of  mutineers  and  deserters.  Mr  Money, 
magistrate  at  Gayah,  found  by  inquiries  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  ref^d  to  aid  in  giving 
up  snch  men ;  but  he  hit  upon  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining at  least  the  connection  between  the  sepoys 
and  the  villages  respectively.  Every  sepoy  remitted 
to  his  village  a  portion  of  his  pay,  by  means  of 
remittance-bills  and  descriptive  rolls;  each  bill 
went  to  the  accountant ;  the  receipt  of  the  payee 
went  back  to  the  regiment ;  while  the  descriptive 
roll  was  kept  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
magistrate,  shewing  the  name  and  regiment  of  the 
remitter.  Mr  Money  thought  it  useful  to  collect 
and  tabulate  all  these  descriptive  rolls  for  two 
jean ;  and  thus  was  able  to  obtain  a  record  of  the 
name  of  every  sepoy  belonging  to  every  village 
within  his  jurisdiction.  He  covJd  thus  track  any 
rebel  soldier  who  might  return  to  his  village  in 
hope  of  escaping  punishment;  for  the  native 
police,  if  ordered  to  apprehend  a  particular  man 


in  a  particular  district  would  do  so,  although 
unwilling  to  initiate  inquiries.  The  matter  is 
noted  hero,  as  shewing  how  closely  the  ties  of 
family  were  kept  up  by  the  sepoys  in  this  regular 
transmission  of  money  from  the  soldier  in  his 
camp  to  his  relations  in  their  village. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  July, 
before  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Dinapoor  had 
assumed  a  serious  import,  the  towns  and  dis- 
tricts recently  named  were  troubled  rather  by 
vaguo  apprehensions  than  by  actual  dangers. 
At  Gayah,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  south  of 
Patna,  the  magistrate  was  in  much  anxiety ;  the 
native  inhabitants,  in  part  hopefully  and  in  part 
fearfully,  were  looking  out  daily  for  news  from 
the  mutineers  in  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  regions ; 
and  he  felt  much  doubt  whether  the  Company's 
treasury  at  that  place  was  safe.  So  it  was  in  most 
of  the  towns  and  stations;  from  Raneegunge, 
where  the  finished  portion  of  the  railway  ended 
(at  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  fh)m 
Calcutta),  to  the  districts  approaching  Benares  and 
Patna,  magistrates  and  revenue-collectors,  feeling 
their  responsibility  as  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, cried  aloud  to  Calcutta  for  a  few,  even  a 
very  few,  English  troops,  to  set  at  rest  their  appre- 
hensions ;  but  Calcutta,  as  these  pages  have  over 
and  over  again  shewn,  had  no  troops  to  spare  except 
for  the  great  stations  further  to  the  norttiwest 

As  the  month  advanced,  these  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  increased  in  number  and  intensity; 
and  when  the  isolated  mutineers  at  Rownee, 
Monghir,  Hazarebagh,  tc,  became  intensified  by 
the  more  momentous  outbreak  at  Dinapoor,  fear 
grew  in  some  instances  up  to  panic,  and  the 
Company*s  officers  hastened  away  from  stations 
which  they  believed  themselves  unable  to  hold. 
But  hero,  as  elsewhere,  difficulties  raised  different 
qualities  in  different  minds ;  many  of  these 
gentlemen  behaved  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  all 
praise,  as  Mr  Wake  and  Mr  Boyle  had  done  at 
Arrah.  At  some  of  the  places  not  a  single  English 
soldier  could  bo  seen,  or  was  likely  to  be  seen  at 
that  time;  and  under  those  circumstances  it 
was  a  fact  of  high  importance  that  Captain 
Rattray's  battalion  of  Sikh  police  remained  stanch 
and  true — ready  to  march  in  small  detachments 
to  any  threatened  spot,  and  always  rendedng  good 
service.  When  the  two  companies  of  the  8th 
B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Hazarebagh,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  and  when  the  Ramgurh  force  fol- 
lowed their  example  instead  of  opposing  them, 
the  civilians  in  this  wide  region  were  really  placed 
in  great  peril ;  Hazarebagh  wished  to  know  what 
Ramgurh  would  do,  Sheergotty  looked  anxiously 
towards  Gayah,  'and  Raneegunge  feared  for  the 
safety  of  its  railway  station.  The  Raneegunge 
officials,  after  fleeing  to  Calcutta,  returned  to  their 
station  about  the  middle  of  August,  under  the 
protection  of  Sikh  police.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  writing  from 
Raneegunge  on  the  7th  of  August,  told  of  the  sad 
condition  in  which  European  ftigitives  reached 
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that  place,  coming  from  varions  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. '  We  are  overwhelmed  with  refugees  from 
all  places.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  have  come 
without  a  thing  but  what  they  have  on,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  give  them  all  chaiiges  of  clothes  for  a 
time.  Many  came  after  riding  seventy  miles  on 
one  horse,  and  one  gentleman  without  a  saddle 
—a  doctor  and  two  others  in  their  night-clothes — 
as  they  started  while  the  wretches  were  firing  into 
their  bungalows.  My  husband  had  to  lend  them 
clothes  to  go  to  Calcutta  in.*  The  telegraphic 
messages  or  written  letters  that  passed  between 
Calcutta  and  the  various  stations  in  Western 
Bengal,  in  July  and  August,  occupy  a  very  large 
space  in  the  blue-books  relating  to  the  mutiny ; 
they  everywhere  tell  of  officials  expressing  appre- 
hensions of  being  obliged  to  flee  unless  reinforce- 
ments could  be  sent  to  them ;  and  of  distinct 
replies  from  the  governor-general  that,  as  he  had 
no  troops  to  send  them,  they  must  bear  up  as  long 
as  their  sagacity  and  resolution  would  permit. 
The  Europeans  at  8heergotty  left  that  station  in  a 
body,  not  because  they  were  attacked,  but  because 
they  saw  no  hope  of  defence  if  enemies  should 
approach.  Many  Europeans,  however,  similarly 
placed,  afterwards  regretted  that  they  had  fled; 
instances  were  not  few  of  the  moral  power 
obtained  over  the  native  mind  by  men  who  reso- 
lutely clung  to  their  duty  in  moments  of  peril ; 
while  in  those  cases  where  the  abandonment 
took  place,  '  the  thieves  and  rabble  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,' as  an  eye-witness  remarked,  'plundered 
the  cutcheries  and  private  houses ;  and  those  who 
had  grudges  against  their  neighbours  began  to  hope 
and  to  prepare  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance.' 

August  found  matters  in  an  equally  unsettled 
state.  Many  of  the  magistrates  and  collectors 
now  had  a  new  difficulty.  Mr  Tayler,  as  com- 
missioner for  the  whole  of  the  Patna  division, 
ordered  such  of  them  as  were  under  his  control 
to  abandon  their  stations  and  come  into  Patna  for 
shelter ;  many  were  quite  willing  to  do  so ;  but 
others,  resolute  and  determined  men,  did  not  like 
this  appearance  of  shrinking  from  their  duty  in 
time  of  trouble.  Mr  Money,  the  magistrate  of 
Qayah,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Europeans  at  that 
station,  and  read  Mr  Tayler's  order  to  them ;  it 
was  decided  by  vote  to  abandon  the  place  and  its 
treasure,  and  retreat  to  Patna.  '  We  formed  rather 
a  picturesque  cavalcade,'  said  one  of  the  number, 
'  as  we  wound  out  from  Gayah ;  the  elephants  and 
horses ;  the  scarlet  of  the  Europeans  contrasting 
with  the  white  dresses  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  ;*  the 
party  of  gentlemen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  rode 
in  the  midst ;  and  the  motley  assemblage  of  writers, 
servants,  and  hangers-on  that  crowded  in  the 
rear,'  While  on  the  road  towards  Patna,  two  of 
the  gentlemen,  Mr  Money  and  Mr  Hollings,  feeUng 
some  humiliation  at  the  position  they  were  in, 
resolved  to  march  back  to  their  posts  even  if  none 
others  accompanied  them.  It  happened  that  a  few 
men  of  the  64th  foot  had  passed  through  Oayah  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  Mr  Money  was  enabled 


to  bring  them  back  for  a  short  period.  These  two 
officials,  it  is  true,  were  afterwards  driven  away 
from  Gayah  by  a  band  of  released  prisoners,  and 
fled  to  Calcutta ;  but  their  finnness  in  an  hour  of 
difficulty  won  for  them  approval  and  promotion 
from  the  government  This  transaction  at  Gayah 
was  connected  with  a  series  of  quarrels  which  led 
to  much  partisan  spirit  Mr  Tayler  had  long 
been  in  disfavour  with  Mr  Halliday,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  as  an  official  of  a  very  intract- 
able and  insubordinate  character;  and  after  the 
issue  of  the  order  lately  adverted  to,  Mr  Tayler  was 
removed  from  his  office  altogether— a  step  that  led 
to  a  storm  of  letters^  papers,  pamphlets,  chai^gesf, 
and  counter-charges,  very  exciting  to  the  Calcutta 
community  at  that  time,  but  having  little 
permanent  interest  in  connection  with  the  mutiny. 

As  the  month  advanced,  the  government  were 
able  to  send  a  few  English  troops  to  some  of  the 
stations  above  named.  When  Mr  Halliday  had 
learned,  by  tel^rams  and  letters,  that  not  a  single 
European  remained  in  Sheergotty  or  Bagod%  and 
that  the  native  troops  of  the  Bamgurh  battalion 
had  mutinied  at  Ranchec,  Purulia^  and  ebewhen^ 
ho  earnestly  begged  Lord  Canning  to  send  a  (aw 
troops  thither,  or  the  whole  r^on  would  be  kit 
at  the  mercy  of  marauding  bands.  This  the 
governor-general  was  fortunately  enabled  to  do^ 
owing  to  the  arrival  about  that  time  of  troops 
from  the  China  expedition. 

When  August  ended,  the  Dinapoor  matineers, 
under  Koer  Singh,  were  marching  onwards  to  the 
Jumna  regions,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  mutineers  in  Bundelcund ;  the  12th  irregulars, 
after  their  atrocity  at  Segowlie,  were  bending  their 
steps  towards  Oude;  the  Ramgurh  mutineerB  were 
marching  westward  to  the  Sone,  as  if  to  join  Koer 
Singh ;  while  the  petty  chieftains,  liberated  pri- 
soners, and  ruffians  of  all  kinds,  were  looking  out 
for '  loot '  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  obtidning 
it.  Bengal  and  Behar  exhibited  nothing  that 
could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  battles  or 
war;  it  was  simply  anarchy,  with  insufficient  force 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  restore  order. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  Dinapoor  mutiny 
was,  that  the  Europeans  contracted  a  sentiment  <^ 
hatred  towards  the  natives,  so  deadly  as  to  defeat 
all  the  purposes  of  justice  and  fairness.  When 
Sir  James  Outram  was  at  Dinapoor,  on  his  way 
up  the  Ganges,  he  found  that  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  had  murdered  several  sepoys  against  whom 
nothing  could  be  charged— in  revenge  for  the 
terrible  loss  suffered  at  Arrah.  Sir  James  noticed 
in  one  of  his  dispatches,  with  strong  expressions  of 
regret,  the  distortion  of  feeling  thus  brought  about 
by  the  mutiny ;  distortion,  because  those  soldien 
were  not,  at  other  times,  less  inclined  to  be  just 
and  manly  than  the  other  raiments  of  her 
Majesty's  army.  It  was  a  sore  trial  for  men,  when 
scenes  of  brutal  cruelty  were  everywhere  befbre 
their  eyes,  coolly  to  draw  the  line  between  justice 
and  vengeance,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty, 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


MINOR  MDTINIES:    JULY   AND   AUGUST. 


HE  reatler  will  eaaiiy  appreciate 
'  tho  grounds  on  which  it  ia  deemed 
^mexpedient  to  carry  out  uninter* 
'  niptedly  tbe  history  of  the  mutiny 
at  iiny  one  Bpot*  Unless  contennpor- 
'anegus  events  elsewhere  be  noticed, 
links  in  the  chain  of  causes  aud 
effects  will  he  wanting*  We  have  tracer! 
mege  of  Delhi  down  to  a  ecTtain  point 
in  the  liuc  of  operationa ;  we  have  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Havolock  until  lie  rcfvched  the 
ball-shattered  homo  of  the  European  residents 
at  Lncknow;  we  have  watched  the  more  inime- 
4iato  effects  of  the  Dlnapoor  mutiny  in  the 
regiona  of  Bengal  and  Bchar,  It  now,  however, 
lK>oomes  neccEsary  to  inquire  wliat  was  doing 
el*ewli€rre  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
—how  the  Europeans  at  Agra  fared,  when  the 
at&tions  on  alt  sides  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  insnrgentG  ;  how  far  the  affrighted  women  and 
tender  children  succeeded  in  finding  refuge  at  the 
hill-stations  of  Nynco  Tal  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
»h*t  the  Mahratta  followers  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar  were  doing ;  to  what  extent  Rohiletind 
lod  the  Cfs  Sutlej  territory  were  thrown  into 
tnarchy ;  whether  or  not  Bomhay  and  Ma^lras, 
IT^gpoor  and  the  Nizam's  country,  remained  at 
pQ«ce ;  how,  in  shortj  India  generally  was  affected 
duHng  the  two  mouths  ahove  named,  Fortun- 
itely,  this  duty  will  not  demand  bo  full  a  measure 
of  treatment  as  the  analogous  narratives  for 
earlier  months.  The  isolated  revolts  in  June 
occupied  attention  in  three  successive  Chapters* — 
because  of  their  great  number,  the  wide-spreading 
wea  over  which  they  occurred,  the  aufferings  of 
many  of  the  Europeans,  the  romantic  adventures 
of  others,  the  daring  bravery  of  nearly  all,  and 
the  necessity  for  describing  the  geographical  and 
military  peculiarities  of  the  several  provinces  and 
■tations.  These  matters  having  once  been  treated 
vith  moderate  fulness,  the  narrative  may  now 
proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace;  insomuch  that 
we  shall  be  enabled,  in  the  present  chapter,  to 

*  CbOLps,  il.r  I.,  il. :  pp.  lIMBt, 


take  a  bird^s-eye  glance  at  the  isolated  or  miscel- 
laneous eveulSj  whether  mutinies  or  suppresaions 
of  mutiny,  belonging  to  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

Let  us  begin  by  directing  attention  to  that  small 
but  thickly  populated  country  lying  between  Fatna 
and  Allahabad,  and  extending  in  the  other  direction 
ft'om  the  Ganges  to  NepauL  Goruckpore,  Oha^ee- 
pore,  Azimghur,  Jouupaor,  and  Benares,  all  lie 
within  this  region;  Dinapoor^  Buxar,  Mirzapore, 
Sultanpore,  and  Fyzabad,  He  just  beyond  it^  and 
towns  and  villages  of  smaller  character  bestrew  it 
more  thickly  than  any  other  part  of  India.  "When 
Henry  Lawrence  was  de;id,  and  Inglis  powerless 
in  Oude  for  anything  beyond  maintaining  his 
position  in  Lucknow;  when  Wheeler  had  been 
killed  at  Cawnpore,  and  Lloyd  superseded  at 
Dinapoor;  when  Colvin  was  shut  up  in  Agra,  aud 
could  do  very  little  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Northwest  provinces — there  was  scarcely  any 
ono  who  could  exercise  control  within  the  region 
just  marked  out.  If  a  magistrate,  collector^  or 
commandant,  succeeded  in  maintaining  Britbh 
supremacy  by  mingled  courage  and  sagadty,  so 
far  well;  hot  he  was  in  few  instances  able  to 
exercise  power  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  town 
or  station.  Under  these  circumstances,  Viscount 
Canning  created  a  new  office,  that  of  *  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Central  Fi-ovinces/  and  gave  it 
to  Mr  J,  P,  Grant,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Oounctl  at  Calcutta.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  restore  order  to  a  largo  range  of  country 
that  had  been  thrown  into  utter  anarchy.  The 
title  was  not,  perhaps,  hai>pily  chosen  ;  for  there 
was  already  a  *  Central  India^*  comprising  the 
Mahratta  country  around  Indore  or  Malwah;  and, 
moreover,  a  jurisdiction  was  hardly  ^central'  that 
nm  up  to  the  boi'ders  of  Nepaul  Passing  by  this, 
however,  the  newly  aggregated  *  Central  Pi'oviucea' 
comprised  the  Allahabad  divisiouj  the  Benares 
division,  and  the  Sanger  division ;  containing  a 
large  numl>er  of  important  cities  and  towns. 

When  Mr  Grant  assumed  his  new  duties  in 
August,  he  found  that  the  Goruckpore  district  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  rebels.    The  leader  of  the 
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rebels  was  one  Mahomed  Hussein,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  poorly  armed  rabble,  rather  than  of  an 
organised  military  force,  and  who^  with  that  rabble, 
had  been  perpetrating  acts  of  great  barbarity. 
One  civilian,  Mr  Bird,  had  displayed  that  gallant 
spirit  which  so  honourably  marked  many  of  the 
Company's  servants:  he  remained  behind,  at  his 
own  request,  when  the  rest  of  the  civil  oflficers 
fled  from  Goruckpore;  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position,  but  was  forced  after  a  time 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
and  escape  to  Bettiah.  The  governor-general, 
during  the  month  of  June,  accepted  aid  which 
had  been  offered  some  time  previously,  by  Jung 
Bahadoor  of  Nepaul.  In  pursuance  of  this  agree- 
ment, three  thousand  Goorkhas  were  sent  down 
from  Khatmandoo,  and  entered  British  territory 
northward  of  Goruckpore.  They  were  ordered  on 
shortly  afterwards  to  Azimghur ;  and  most  of  the 
Goruckpore  officials,  availing  themselves  of  this 
escort,  quitted  the  station  with  their  movables  and 
the  government  treasure.  Some  of  the  Goorkhas 
then  remained  for  a  time  at  Azimghur,  while  the 
rest  went  to  escort  the  treasure  to  Jounpoor  and 
Benares.  While  at  Goruckpore,  the  Goorkhas 
assisted  in  disarming  such  native  troops  as  were 
at  the  station.  Much  was  expected  from  these 
hardy  troops,  and  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that 
they  genersdly  warranted  the  expectation.  It  was 
late  in  June  that  the  arrangement  was  entered 
into,  the  immediate  object  in  view  being  the 
pacification  of  the  very  districts  now  under  notice. 
The  Azimghur  district  had  its  full  share  in  the 
troubles  of  the  period.  During  the  first  half  of 
July,  mutinous  sepoys  from  other  stations  were 
frequently  threatening  the  town  of  Azimghur,  and 
keeping  the  Europeans  perpetually  on  the  watch. 
The  66th  native  infantry  were  very  turbulent  in 
the  vicinity.  On  a  particular  day  the  Company's 
servants  at  the  station  held  a  council  of  war ;  some 
voted  that  Azimghur  was  untenable,  and  that  a 
retreat  should  be  made  to  Ghazcepore ;  but  bolder 
councils  prevailed  with  the  majority.  At  last  a 
regular  battle  with  the  enemy  took  place ;  a  battle 
which  has  been  described  in  such  a  lively  manner 
by  Mr  Venables,  deputy-magistrate  of  Azimghur, 
tliat  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  portion  of  a 
letter  in  which  he  narrated  the  events  of  the  day.* 
The  action  was  really  worthy  of  note  even  in  a 
military  sense;  for  a  small  force,  headed  by  a 
civilian,  defeated  an  enemy  ten  times  as  numerous. 
Mr  Venables  received  the  thanks  of  the  goveni- 
mcnt  for  his  skill  and  courage  on  this  occasion. 


*  *  On  the  morning  of  tho  18th  they  were  not  a  mile  off,  so  at 
noon  we  marched  throu(;h  the  city  to  meet  them.  Our  force  con- 
•btcd  of  100  gepoys  and  100  irregular  cavalry  or  towan,  one  six- 
pounder,  and  eight  men  to  work  it.  This  gun  was  an  old  one  that 
had  been  put  up  to  fire  every  day  at  noon.  I  rigged  it  out  with  a 
new  carriage,  mnde  shot  and  grape,  and  got  it  all  in  order.  With 
my  gun  I  kept  tho  fellows  in  front  in  check ;  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them.  There  were  from  8500  to  3000  fighting-men,  armed 
with  matchlocks  and  swords^  and  many  thousands  who  had  come 
to  plunder.  They  outflanked  us  on  both  sides,  and  the  ballf  came 
hi  pretty  fast.  Men  and  horses  were  killed  by  my  side,  but,  thank 
God,  I  escaped  unhurt!  We  retired  through  the  city  to  our 
intrenchments,  followed  by  the  enemy.     They  made  several 


But  afterwards  came  a  time  of  mortification.  Of 
the  native  troops  which  formed  hiB  little  army  on 
the  18th,  more  than  half  belonged  to  the  very  r^ 
ment  which  mutinied  a  few  days  afterwajrds  at 
Segowlie,  after  murdering  their  commandant^  M^or 
Holmes.  Mr  Venables  pondered  on  the  question : 
'  Will  the  detachment  of  the  12th  irregulars  remaia 
faithful  at  Azimghur,  when  another  portion  of  the 
same  regiment  has  mutinied  at  S^owlief  He 
thought  such  a  proof  of  fidelity  improbable ;  and 
therefore,  he  and  the  other  Europeans  songht  to 
avert  danger  by  removing  from  Azimghur  to 
Ghazcepore,  which  they  did  on  the  30th  of  July. 
The  district  all  around  the  station  at  Azimghur 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  maranders  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Goorkhas  from  Goruckpore, 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  Then  beg^  a 
struggle,  which  should  act  with  the  most  effiKsttve 
energy — Oudian  insurgents  from  the  west^  open^ 
hostile  to  tho  British ;  or  Nepaul  GoorUiAs  firom 
the  north,  serving  in  alliance  with  the  Britiib— « 
struggle  in  which,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  many 
villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  mneti  distorb- 
ance  of  peaceful  industry  produced. 

The  Jounpoor  district  was  even  more  complete^ 
disorganised  than  those  of  Goruckpore  and  Aiini- 
ghur ;  it  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  ancB 
the  first  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  that  station  in 
June.  Not  until  after  a  Goorkha  force  had 
marched  into  Jounpoor  in  August^  could  the  civil 
officers  feel  any  safety  in  returning  to  their  duties 
at  that  station. 

Benares,  the  most  important  place  hereabonta^ 
became  a  temporary  home  for  many  ofl&oen  who, 
by  the  revolt  of  their  several  native  regiments,  had 
been  suddenly  and  unwillingly  derived  of  active 
duties ;  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  them,  mostly 
belonging  to  Oude  regiments  which  had  revolted. 
When  Jung  Bahadoor  agreed  to  send  a  body  of 
Goorkha  troops  from  Nepaul  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, the  Calcutta  government  transmitted  orders 
for  some  of  these  unemployed  officers  to  meet  those 
troops  at  Goruckpore,  and  act  with  theuL  Among 
those  officers  were  Captain  Boileau  and  Lieutenants 
Miles,  Hall,  and  Campbell.  It  was  early  in  July 
when  this  order  was  sent  to  Benares^  but  some 
weeks  elapsed  ere  the  Goorkhas  reached  Gorudc- 
pore.  Before  this  co-operation  with  the  Goorichaa 
took  place,  Bonarcs  was  enabled  to  render  a  little 
good  service  against  the  rebels  by  the  aid  of  British 
troops,  not  stationed  at  that  place,  but  while  on 
transit  to  the  upper  provinces.  The  gallant  78tlL 
Highlanders,  journeying  from  Calcutta  to  Alla- 


attacks,  coming  up  every  time  withbi  a  hundred  yirda;  hat  they 
could  not  stand  the  grape.  At  Ato  r.M.  thej  mad«  their  last 
attempt ;  but  a  lucky  shot  I  made  with  the  gun  sent  them  to  the 
right  about.  Tliey  lost  heart,  and  were  seen  no  more.  We  killed 
from  150  to  800  of  them,  our  own  loss  being  18  killed  and  wonndei 
and  eight  horses.  All  Uicir  wounded  and  a  lot  of  others  were  cot 
up  during  their  retreat  by  the  rascally  villagers,  who  wovdd  bait 
done  the  same  to  us  had  the  day  gone  against  us.  Our  Tietory  wis 
complete.  Not  a  house  in  Aaimghur  was  plundered,  and  the  wfaols 
of  the  rebels  have  since  dispersed.  Please  God,  as  soon  as  I  bier 
of  Lucknow  being  rellered,  1 11  be  after  them  again.  They  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  offering  fire  hundred  nqpees  for  my 
head.' 
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habaidy  were  diyided  into  portions  according  as  the 
means  of  transport  were  presented,  and  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  districts  through  which 
ihej  passed.  On  the  6ih  of  July,  Lieutenant- 
oolond  Gordon,  commanding  the  Benares  district, 
ttw  the  necessity  of  checking  some  insurgents  near 
that  dty;  and  he  intrusted  that  duty  to  Major 
HaUbnrton  of  the  78th.  The  major  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  with  a  mixed  detachment  of 
Europeans  and  natiyes,  and  marched  eight  miles 
on  the  Azimgfaur  road.  His  advanced  cavalry 
rsported  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  half  a  mile 
ahead,  with  their  centre  posted  across  the  road, 
lod  their  flanks  resting  on  villages,  partially 
concealed  behind  trees  and  rising-ground.  Their 
mmiber  was  about  500,  aided  by  an  equal  number 
of  villagers  apparently  eager  for  mischief.  Tho 
eentest  was  soon  over,  and  the  enemy  repelled. 
The  chief  point  that  rendered  the  incident  worthy 
of  note  was  that  a  few  of  the  12th  irregular  cavalry, 
employed  by  Haliburton,  shewed  bad  symptoms 
during  the  day ;  they  did  not  charge  tho  enemy 
with  alacrity ;  and  they  appeared  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  appeals  made  to  their  religious  feelings  by 
the  natives  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  oppose. 
These  troopers  belonged  to  the  same  regiment  as 
those  who  afterwards  mutinied  at  Segowlie. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Highlanders,  this 
great  and  important  Hindoo  city  was  frequently 
thrown  into  excitement  by  mutinies  or  reports 
of  mutinies  at  other  places.  Rumours  came  in 
early  in  August,  to  the  effect  that  the  irregular 
cavalry  ttom  Segowlie,  after  murdering  their 
officers,  were  on  their  way  to  Jounpoor,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Benares,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Benares  itself.  The  city  contained  at  that  time 
only  300  English  soldiers,  none  of  whom  could 
nfdy  be  spared  to  go  out  and  confront  the  rebels. 
The  civil  lines  at  Benares  comprised  that  portion 
of  the  British  station  which  contained  the  jails,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  residences  of  the  commis- 
sioner, judge,  surgeon,  ^c. ;  it  lay  on  the  north 
of  the  Bumah  River,  while  the  military  lines  were 
on  the  south,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  bridge. 
The  civil  station  was  thus  peculiarly  open  to 
attack ;  and  all  that  the  authorities  could  do  for 
it  was  to  post  a  party  of  soldiers  and  two  guns 
on  the  bridge ;  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  tho  courts  were  abandoned, 
and  all  valuable  property  was  taken  from  the  civil 
station  to  that  of  the  European  military  in  tho 
cantonment  The  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  chaplain 
of  the  station,  has  in  a  letter  mentioned  a  fact 
which  shews  in  how  agitated  a  state  the  English 
community  at  Benares  were  at  that  time  ;*  illus- 
trating in  a  striking  way — as  was  more  than  once 

*  '  In  the  crenlng  there  was  a  fearfU  though  canseleM  panic  at 
Bfti^hat,  where  tho  Intrenchment  la  being  m&de.  The  cry  aroee : 
**  The  enemy  are  coming.''  The  workmen,  3000  In  number,  rushed 
down  the  hill  as  for  their  lires.  Prisoners  who  were  at  worlc  tried 
to  make  their  escape^  and  were  with  difficulty  recovered.  Gentle- 
men ran  for  their  rifles;  the  soldiers  got  under  arms ;  the  gunners 
rushed  to  their  guns;  and  altogetheri  there  was  indescribable  con- 
fhaion  and  terror.  AU  this  was  the  result  of  a  succession  of  peals 
of  thunder,  which  were  mistaken  for  the  firing  of  artillery  I ' 


shewn  during  those  turmoils  in  India— that  the 
panic  arising  from  an  apprehended  danger  was 
often  worse  than  the  reality,  paralysing  the  exer* 
tions  of  those  who  would  have  rendered  good  service 
had  actual  fighting  with  an  open  enemy  com- 
menced. No  sooner  had  the  dread  of  the  Segowlie 
mutineers  passed  away,  than  an  approach  of  those 
from  Dinapoor  was  threatened.  Colonel  Gordon, 
seeing  the  mischief  that  would  accrue  from  such  a 
step,  resolved  to  prevent  it :  he  sent  out  his  hand- 
fhl  of  English  soldiers,  not  merely  to  check  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  but  to  drive  them  from  the 
district  altogether.  Koer  Singh  and  his  rabble 
army  did  not  wait  for  this  conflict;  they  gave 
Benares  a  'wide  ofling,*  and  bent  their  steps 
towards  Mirzapore.  While  the  few  English  soldiers 
were  engaged  on  this  duty,  the  sentinels  left  behind 
were  aided  by  the  residents,  headed  by  the  judge 
— all  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  turn,  for  the 
common  safety. 

Mirzapore,  from  its  large  size  and  great  import- 
ance as  a  commercial  city,  and  its  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  between  Benares  and 
Allahabad,  was  often  placed  in  considerable  peril 
No  mutiny  actually  occurred  there,  but  the  city 
was  repeatedly  threatened  by  mutineers  fh>m 
other  quarters,  who,  if  successftil,  would  certainly 
have  been  aided  by  all  the  budmashes  of  the 
place,  and  by  many  Mussulmans  higher  in  station 
than  mere  rabble.  The  European  residents  were 
perpetually  on  the  watch.  When  a  battery  of 
artillery  came  up  the  Ganges  en  r<nae  to  Allahabad, 
they  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it 
for  their  own  protection  ;  but  Neill,  the  presiding 
genius  at  that  time,  would  not  listen  to  this; 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpore  must  be  thought  of,  and 
Mirzapore  must  shift  for  itself.  When  the  afiairs  at 
Segowlie  and  Dinapoor  became  known,  measures 
were  taken  for  making  some  kind  of  stronghold  at 
Mirzapore.  The  Europeans  intrenched  the  largest 
and  strongest  house  belonging  to  them,  barricaded 
the  streets,  buried  much  property,  placed  other 
property  in  guarded  boats  on  the  river,  and  pre- 
pared for  service  four  small  guns  and  five  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition.  On  numbering  heads, 
they  found  135  persons,  all  of  whom  had  separate 
duties  or  posts  assigned  to  them  in  the  hour  of 
need;  they  also  secured  provision  for  a  month. 
This  judicious  line  of  policy  answered  the  desired 
purpose :  the  Dinapoor  mutineers  did  not  enter  or 
molest  Mirzapore.  Those  marauders  passed  west- 
ward along  a  line  of  route  fiirther  removed  from 
tho  Ganges,  plundering  as  they  went,  and  com- 
mitting great  devastation.  On  the  19th  of  August, 
a  small  force  set  out  from  Mirzapore  to  check 
those  acts  of  violence;  but  the  Dinapoor  men 
generally  managed  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuers.  A  little  later,  when  other  regiments 
had  mutinied  in  the  Saugor  division,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  by  tho  Calcutta  authorities  to  send  a 
portion  of  a  Madras  regiment,  with  two  guns,  to 
aid  in  the  protection  of  Mirzapore. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  along  the  line 
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of  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Onde,  the  influence  of  that  turbulent 
province  was  made  abundantly  manifest  during 
the  period  now  under  notice.  There  were  many 
zemindars  near  the  border  who  maintained  bodies 
of  armed  men  on  foot  A  rebel  chief  of  Sultan- 
pore,  one  Mehudee  Hussein,  appeared  to  direct 
the  movements  in  that  region ;  he  was  one  among 
many  who  received  direct  commissions  from  the 
rebel  authorities  at  Lucknow,  as  chieftains  expected 
to  bring  all  their  forces  to  bear  against  the  British. 
This  fact  alone  suffices  to  shew  how  completely 
Oude  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Mr  Granl^  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  was  called  upon  to  exercise  authority 
in  the  districts  of  Allahabad,  Futtehpoor,  Cawn- 
pore,  Banda,  and  Humeerpoor,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Goruckpore,  Ghazeepore,  Jounpoor,  Benares,  and 
Mirzapore.  When  he  settled  down  at  Benares  as 
his  head-quarters,  towards  the  close  of  August,  he 
found  that  no  civil  business  of  the  Company  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  Doab,  from  Allahabad 
to  Cawnpore,  except  at  Allahabad  itself.  Neill 
and  Havelock,  by  the  gallant  operations  already 
described,  obtained  military  control  of  the  great 
line  of  road ;  but  their  troops  being  lamentably 
small  in  number,  they  were  nearly  powerless  beyond 
a  few  miles*  distance  on  cither  side  of  that  road; 
while  the  judges  and  magistrates,  the  commis- 
sioners and  coUectors,  had  in  only  a  few  instances 
been  able  to  resume  their  duties  as  civil  servants 
of  the  Company.  A  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, driven  from  their  villages  either  by  the  rebel 
sepoys  or  by  the  British,  had  not  yet  returned ; 
find  the  fertile  Doab  had  become,  for  a  time, 
almost  a  desert  Banda  and  Humeerpoor,  British 
districts  immediately  south  of  the  Doab,  were 
temporarily  but  completely  given  up ;  scarcely  an 
Englishman  remained  within  them,  unless  at  hide* 
and-seek.  Some  of  the  petty  chiefe,  including 
the  rajahs  of  Mundah  and  Churkarree,  remained 
faithfid.  For  a  time,  police  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  were  able  to  retain  command  in  that 
part  of  the  Allahabad  division  which  lay  north  of 
the  Ganges ;  but  the  Oudians,  as  August  advanced, 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  gradually  drove  them 
away,  thus  further  narrowing  the  belt  of  country 
within  which  the  Company's  '  raj '  was  respected. 
Koer  Singh,  whose  name  has  so  often  been  men- 
tioned, was  ruler  for  a  time  south  of  the  Jumna, 
with  his  Dinapoor  mutineers;  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  offered  his  services  to  Nena  Sahib  and 
to  the  King  of  Delhi,  in  hopes  of  some  substantial 
authority  or  advantages  as  a  reward  for  his 
co-operation.  This  unsettled  state  of  the  region 
south  of  the  Jumna  placed  Lieutenant  Osborne  in 
an  extraordinary  position.  Ho  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  180),  British  representative  at  the 
court  of  the  Rajah  of  Eewah,  a  place  south-west  of 
Allahabad— unimportant  in  itself  but  surrounded 
by  districts  every  one  of  which  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Although  the  young  rajah  was  friendly 
to  the  English,  and  aided  the  lieutenant  in  his 


military  plans  for  checking  the  mutineers^  it  was 
at  all  times  uncertain  how  far  the  Rewah  troopt 
themselves  could  be  depended  on.  At  a  somewhat 
later  date  than  that  to  which  this  chapter  relate^ 
Osborne  was  living  in  a  tent  at  BeiR^  with  no 
Englishman  of  any  grade  near  him,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  could  rely  for  an  hour  on  the  fidditj 
of  the  native  troops  belonging  to  the  n^ak* 
defended  by  little  else  than  his  own  indomitable 
force  of  character.  Koer  Singh  and  the  Dinapoor 
mutineers  had  asked  the  rajah  either  to  Join  tfaem, 
or  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  his  territory ;  he 
opposed  it;  his  troops  wished  it;  and  ihoB  the 
rajah  and  the  lieutenant  were  thrown  into 
antagonism  with  the  Rewah  troops. 

Another  region  or  division  placed  under  Mr 
Grant's  lieutenant-governorship,  Sanger,  had  wit- 
nessed very  great  disturbance  during  tiie  month 
of  June,  as  has  already  been  shewn;*  and 
he  found  the  effects  of  that  disturbance  mani- 
fested in  various  ways  throughout  July  and 
August  Rewah,  Nowgong,  Jhansi,  Sangor,  Jnb- 
bulpoor,  Hosungabad  —  all  had  su£fered,  dther 
from  the  mutiny  of  troops  at  those  towns,  or 
by  the  arrival  of  mutineers  from  other  staticmi. 
Nagpoor  was  under  a  different  government  or 
control;  but  it  would  not  on  that  account  have 
escaped  the  perils  of  those  evil  dayi^  had  it 
not  been  that  the  troops  distributed  over  that 
province  belonged  to  the  Madras  rather  than  to 
the  Bengal  army— a  most  important  diflerenoe,  as 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing.  Mr 
Plowden,  commissioner  of  Nagpoor,  found  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  maintain  his  own  territory  in 
peace,  for  the  reason  just  stated ;  and  he  used  all 
possible  exertion  to  bring  up  troops  from  Madras^ 
and  send  them  on  to  the  Saugor  province.  His 
advice  to  Major  Erskine  was,  to  disarm  his  Bengal 
troops  at  all  the  stations  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
Madras  troops ;  but  the  numbers  of  these  latter 
were  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  plan.  The  Sanger  territory,  in  having  the 
peaceful  part  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  Nagpoor 
territory  on  the  south,  was  pretty  safe  firom  diitarb- 
ance  on  those  frontiers;  but  having  the  Jumna 
region  on  the  north,  and  the  Mahratta  dominions 
on  the  west,  it  had  many  sources  of  disturbance  in 
those  directions. 

In  the  town  and  military  station  of  Saugor,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  remarkable.  Brigadier 
Sage,  in  the  month  of  June  (p.  178),  had  converted 
a  large  fort  into  a  place  of  refrige  for  the  ladies 
and  families  of  the  officers,  provisioned  it  for  six 
months,  placed  the  guns  in  position,  and  guarded 
the  whole  by  a  body  of  European  gunners.  This 
he  did,  not  because  the  native  regiments  at  tho 
station  (31st  and  42d  B.  N.  I.,  and  3d  irregular 
cavalry)  had  mutinied,  but  because  they  appeared 
very  unsettled,  and  received  tempting  offers  from 
scheming  chieftains  in  the  vicinity.  The  Cakntte 
authorities   called   upon   the    brigadier   for   f 

♦  Chapter  xL,  pp.  177-lBI.  * 
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explanation  of  tho  grounds  on  which  bo  had  Bhut 
up  all  the  Europeans  at  Saugor,  three  hundred  in 
numheTj  in  the  fort,  without  any  actnal  nrntiny  at 
that  place ;  but  on  account  of  inten'upted  dUks  and 
telegraphs,  many  week*  elapsed  before  the  varioas 
official  communications  could  take  place,  and 
daring  those  weeks  the  hrigadior  was  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  residents.  The  remarkable 
feature  in  all  this  was,  not  that  tlio  native  troops 
should  mntinyj  or  that  the  Kuropeaug  should  live 
hk  a  fortified  residence,  hut  that  one  regiment 
tbonld  remam  faithful  when  othera  at  the  same 
spot  repudiated  allegiance.  Early  in  July  the  4Sd 
and  the  cavalry  endeavoured  to  incite  the  31st  to 
mutiny ;  hut  not  only  did  the  latter  remain  true  to 
their  salt — they  attacked  and  beat  off  the  rebcJs, 
Ou  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  battle  ensued  ; 
the  31st  and  some  of  the  irregular  cavalry  attackitig 
the  43d  and  the  rest  of  the  irregulars,  and  expel- 
ling them  altogetber  from  the  station,  '  Well 
done,  31st,^  said  Major  Ersktne,  when  news  of  this 
went  reached  Juhbnlpoor,  It  was  not  merely  tbat 
two  infantry  regiments  were  in  antagonism ;  but 
two  wings  of  one  cavalry  regiment  were  also  at 
open  w&r  with  each  other.  So  delighted  were  the 
English  officers  of  the  31st  at  the  cuuduet  of  their 
men,  that  they  were  eager  to  join  in  the  fray  ;  but 
the  brigadier  would  not  allow  this;  he  distrusted 
ill  these  regiments  ahke,  and  would  not  allow  the 
officers  to  place  themselves  in  peril.  Many  at 
Baugor  thought  that  an  excess  of  caution  was 
herein  exhibited. 

The  other  chief  place  in  the  province,  Jubbulpoor, 
as  shewn  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  178)j  had  been 
thrown  into  much  perplexity  in  tho  month  of  June 
by  the  news  of  mutiny  at  Jhansi  and  Nuseerabad ; 
uid  Major  Erskino^  commissioner  of  the  province, 
lought  how  he  might  best  prevent  the  pestilence 
from  spreading  southeastward.  He  was  at  Jub- 
bolpoor  with  the  OSd  B.  N*  I,  By  a  system  of 
eomtant  watchfulness  ho  passed  through  that 
month  without  an  outbreak.  It  was^  however,  a 
month  of  anxiety  j  for  such  of  the  Indies  03  did  not 
retire  to  Kamptee  for  shelter,  remained  in  con* 
tinnal  dread  near  their  husbands  at  Jubbulpoor, 
veldom  taking  off  their  clothes  at  nighty  and 
holding  ready  to  llee  at  an  hour's  warning— a  state 
of  suspense  entailing  almost  as  much  saffei-ing 
as  mutiny  itself.  Early  in  July  the  Europeans 
fortified  the  Residency,  and  stored  it  with  half 
a  year'i  provisions  for  thirty  officers,  thirty  ladies 
aiid  children,  and  several  civUians  ;  this  was  done 
on  receipt  of  news  that  the  42d  native  infantiy 
and  the  3d  irregular  cavalry  had  mutinied  at 
Bangor  The  Residency  was  made  very  strong, 
being  converted  from  a  house  into  a  fort ;  three 
ofl&cers  were  made  garrison  engineers,  two  acted 
ts  commissariat  officers,  and  all  tho  rest  took 
fpecific  duties.  It  became  not  only  the  stroughold, 
hit  the  home,  night  and  day,  fur  nearly  seventy 
persons^  One  of  the  officers  who  had  the  beat 
means  of  knowing  the  temper  of  the  troops,  while 
praising  the  62d  for  still  remaining  faithful  under 
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80  many  temptations  from  mutineers  elsewhere, 
and  while  promising  them  extra  pay  for  their 
fidelity,  neverthdiM  acknowledged  in  a  private 
letter  that  the  rflgimtnt  was  a  broken  reed  to  rest 
upon.  <To  tell  tlMtnithi  I  doubt  the  regiment  being 
much  better  than  any  other.  Oircumstances  alone 
keep  the  lepoyi  quiet  There  is  no  treasure ;  we 
merely  ooUeot  enough  to  pay  ourselves  and  them. 
If  they  plundered  the  country,  they  could  not  take 
away  the  property ;  as  the  Bundelas  would  loot 
and  murder  them.'  Speaking  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  his  brother-officers  and  their  families 
in  the  fortified  Residency,  he  said :  *  The  52d  mess 
manage  ererythhig  in  the  Khanapeena  line  (eating 
and  drinking).  Ladies  and  gentlemen  all  dine 
together— a  rtrange  scene,  quite  a  barrack-Ufe.  In 
the  evening  a  few  of  us  drive  out ;  others  ride  and 
walk.  We  cannot  ailbrd  above  six  or  eight  to 
leave  the  garrison  together.'  July  passed  over 
in  safety  in  Jubbulpoor.  Early  in  August  a 
relieving  force  arrived  from  the  Nagpoor  territory, 
which,  nearly  tranquil  itself,  was  able  to  forward 
trusty  Madras  troops  to  regions  troubled  by  the 
faithless  sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army.  This  force 
consisted  of  the  d3d  Madras  native  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  the  4th  Madras  cavalry,  75  European 
artillerymen,  and  six  guns.  Major  Erskine,  thus 
reinforced,  set  forth  to  restore  order  at  Dumoh, 
and  to  proeeed  thence  to  Saugor ;  to  which  place 
a  Bombay  colunm  was  expected  to  come,  vid 
Indore  and  Bhopal.  This  was  a  part  of  the  policy 
determined  on  by  the  government  at  that  time. 
CalcQtta  could  supply  no  troops  except  for  the 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  region;  the  Punjaub 
could  iVundah  reinforcements  only  for  the  siege 
of  Delhi ;  and  therefore  it  was  determined  that 
columns  should  start  from  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidenciesi  comprising  no  Bengal  native 
troops  and  should  work  their  way  inwards  and 
upwavdf  to  the  disturbed  provinces,  sweeping 
away  mutineers  wherever  they  encountered  them. 
It  wai  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  the 
Madras  movable  column  could  safely  leave  the 
vicinity  of  Jubbulpoor  for  Dumoh  and  other  dis- 
turbed stations^  and  even  then  Major  Erskine 
found  it  necessary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  troops. 
How  Imig  the  5Sd  remained  faithful  at  Jubbul- 
poor we  shall  see  in  a  future  page ;  but  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  English  officers  of  the 
native,  regiments  were  at  that  time  placed  in  a 
position  of  difficulty  hardly  to  be  comprehended 
by  others.  They  either  trusted  their  sepoys,  or 
felt  a  kind  of  sh«ne  in  expressing  distrust :  if  not 
in  actual  peril,  they  were  at  least  mortified  and 
vexed ;  finr  they  fWt  their  own  honour  touched 
when  their  r^ments  proved  faithless. 

The  Bengal  troops  at  Nagode  appear  to  have 
remained  untouched  by  mutiny  until  the  25th  of 
August  On  that  day  the  50th  native  infantry 
shewed  symptoms  which  caused  some  anxiety  to 
the  officers;  two  days  afterwards  disturbances 
took  place,  and  at  a  period  somewhat  beyond  the 
limit  to  which  this  chapter  is  conQned  the  bulk  of 


the  regiment  mutinied,  and  marched  off  to  jdn 
mutineers  elsewhere.  About  800  of  the  wsg/Qfjt 
remained  true  to  their  colours;  thej  eeoorted 
their  officers,  and  all  the  ladiei  and  diildreii, 
safely  fh>m  Nagode  to  Mirzapore.  These  diver- 
gences among  the  men  of  the  same  regiment 
greatly  complicate  any  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  generally.  That  the 
sepoys  were  often  excited  by.  tempoiuy  and 
exceptional  impulses,  is  quite  certain;  and  such 
impulses  were  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Europeans  correctly  to  estimate.  There  wie  one 
station  at  which  a  portion  of  a  native  r^ment 
mutinied  and  shot  an  officer ;  the  sepoys  of  his 
company  throw  themselves  upon  his  body  and 
wept,  and  then— joined  the  mutineers! 

^ye  pass  from  the  Sanger  province  to  those 
which  were  nominally  under  the  control  of  Mr 
Colvin  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces — nominally,  for,  being  himsdf  shut  up 
in  Agra,  he  exercised  scarcely  any  control  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fort  Of  the  Doab,  sufficient  has 
already  been  narrated  to  shew  in  what  oonditioD 
that  fertile  region  was  placed  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  Where  Havelock  and  Ndll 
pitched  their  tents,  there  was  British  supremacy 
maintained ;  but  beyond  the  three  cities  of  Alla- 
habad, Futtehpoor,  and  Cawnpore,  and  the  high 
road  connecting,  them,  British  power  was  litUe 
more  than  a  name.  Higher  up  the  Doab,  at 
Etawah,  Minpooree,  Furruckabad,  Fntteghur,  Ally- 
gurh,  Bolundsbuhur,  kc,  anarchy  was  paramount 
Crossing  the  Ganges  into  Oude^  the  eessation  of 
British  rule  was  still  more  complete.  Scarcely  an 
Englishman  remained  alive  throughout  the  whole 
of  Oude,  except  in  Lucknow ;  all  who  had  not 
been  killed  had  precipitately  escaped.  Almost 
eveiy  landowner  had  become  a  petty  chieftain, 
with  his  fort,  his  guns,  and  his  band  of  retainers. 
In  no  part  of  India,  at  no  time  during  the  mutiny, 
was  the  hostility  of  the  villagers  more  strikingly 
shewn  than  in  Oude:  in  othw  provinces  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  viUages  often  aided  the  British 
troops  on  the  march ;  but  when  Havelock,  Neill, 
and  Outram  were  in  Oude,  every  village  on  the 
road  had  to  be  conquered,  as  if  held  by  an 
avowed  enemy.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the 
Indian  outbreak  was  a  revolt  of  soldiery,  not  a 
rebellion  of  a  people;  but  in  Oude  the  contest 
was  unquestionably  with  something  more  thaa 
the  military  only.  Whether  their  love  for  their 
deposed  king  was  sincere  or  only  professed,  the 
Oudians  exhibited  much  animosity  against  the 
British.  What  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Luck- 
now were  doing,  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place. 

Of  Agra  city,  and  the  fort  or  residency  in  which 
the  Europeans  were  for  safety  assembled,  it  will 
be  remembered  (p.  173)  that  after  peaceably  but 
anxiously  passing  through  the  month  of  May,  Mr 
Colvin,  on  the  1st  of  June,  found  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  disarm  the  44th  and  67th  Bengal 
native  infantry — ^because  two  companies 
regiments  had  just  mutinied  near  Muttra, 
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becansa  the  bulk  of  the  regiments  exhibited 
nnmistakable  signs  of  disafiection.  This  great  and 
hnportaat  city  was  then  left  nnder  the  charge  of 
the  3d  European  Fusiliers,  a  corps  of  volunteer 
European  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Greathed, 
and  Captain  FOjle/s  field-battery  of  six  guns. 
Most  of  the  disarmed  native  troops  deserted^  to 
iwdl  the  insurgent  ranks  elsewhere;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  month  the  jail-guard  deserted 
also.  Thus  June  came  to  its  end — the  European 
residents  still  remaining  at  large,  but  making 
certain  precautions  for  their  common  safety  at 
Dight. 

When  July  arrived,  however,  the  state  of 
aifiurs  became  much  more  serious.  The  Europeans 
were  forced  into  a  battle,  which  ended  in  a 
necessity  for  their  shutting  themselves  up  in  the 
ibrt  The  force  was  very  weak.  The  3d  Euro- 
peans only  numbered  about  COO  men,  the  militia 
and  volunteers  200,  and  a  few  artillerymen 
belonging  to  the  guns.  Among  the  officers  present 
▼ere  several  who  had  belonged  to  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  the  various  regiments  and  detachments 
of  which  had  mutinied  at  Hattrass,  Neemuch, 
Augur,  Lullutpore,  and  Gwalior,  on  various  days 
between  the  28th  of  May  and  the  3d  of  July ; 
these  officers,  having  now  no  commands,  were 
f^  to  render  aid  in  any  available  way  towards 
the  defence  of  Agra.  Just  at  this  critical  time, 
when  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  was  immi- 
nent^ the  Europeans  were  further  troubled  by  the 
sudden  mutiny  of  the  Kotah  Contingent.  This 
force— consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, about  700  men  in  all— having  been  deemed 
lojtl  and  trustworthy,  had  been  brought  about  a 
month  previously  to  Agra  fh)m  the  southwest, 
and  had  during  tiiat  time  remained  true— coUcct- 
hig  revenue,  burning  disafiected  villages,  capturing 
and  hanging  rebels  and  mutineers.  They  were 
brought  in  from  the  vicinity  towards  the  close  of 
June,  to  aid  if  necessary  against  the  Neemuch 
mutineers,  and  were  encamped  half-way  between 
the  barracks  and  government-house.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the 
cavalry  portion  of  the  Contingent  rose  in  revolt, 
fired  at  their  officers,  killed  their  sergeant-major, 
and  then  marched  ofF,  followed  by  the  infantry 
and  the  artillery— all  but  a  few  gunners,  who 
enabled  the  British  to  retain  the  two  guns  belong- 
ing to  the  Contingent.  This  revolt  startled  the 
authorities,  and  necessitated  a  change  of  plan,  for 
it  had  been  intended  to  attack  the  Neemuch  force 
that  veiy  evening ;  nay,  matters  were  even  still 
worse,  for  the  Kotah  villains  at  once  joined  those 
from  Neemuch. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  July 
(again  Sunday!),  an  army  of  mutineers  being 
known  to  be  near  at  hand,  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out  to  examine  their  position.  The 
enemy  were  found  to  consist  of  about  4000  infantry 
and  1000  cavalry,  with  ten  or  twelve  guns ;  they 
comprised  the  72d  B.  N.  I.,  the  7th  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent infkntry,  the  1st  Bengal  native  cavalry. 


the  Malwah  Contingent  cavalry— which  had 
joined  the  Neemuch  men  at  Mehidpore— and 
fhigments  of  other  mutinied  regiments,  together 
with  a  very  efficient  artillery  corps.  The  arrival 
of  the  Neemuch  mutineers  had  for  some  time  been 
expected ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  on  the 
3d,  that  the  enemy  had  reached  Futtehpore  Sikri, 
about  twenty  miles  fh)m  Agra,  the  ladies  and 
children,  as  well  as  many  of  the  civilians  and 
traders,  had  as  a  measure  of  precaution  abandoned 
their  houses  in  the  city,  and  gone  into  the  fort, 
which  had  been  cleaned  out,  made  as  habitable  as 
possible,  and  largely  supplied  with  provisions.  The 
reconnoitring  party  returned  to  announce  that  the 
enemy  were  at  Shahgunje,  a  village  close  to  the 
lieutenant-governor's  house,  three  miles  fh>m  the 
cantonment  and  four  from  the  fort.  The  authori- 
ties at  Agra  resolved  at  once  to  go  out  and  fight 
the  enemy  in  open  field;  seeing  that  the  native 
citizens  had  begun  to  think  slightingly  of  their 
British  masters,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  any  suspicion  of  fear  or  timidity.  The 
brigadier  made  up  a  force  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  enemy's  numbers ;  it  consisted  of 
seven  very  weak  companies  of  the  3d  European 
Fusiliers,  the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery.  The  infantry  were  placed  under 
Colonel  Biddell,  and  the  artillery  under  Captain 
D'Oyley.  As  to  the  volunteer  cavalry,  it  was 
made  up  of  a  curious  medley  of  unemployed 
military  officers,  civilians,  merchants,  and  writers 
— all  willing  to  share  the  common  danger  for 
the  common  good;  but  with  untrained  horses, 
and  without  regular  cavalry  drill,  they  laboured 
under  many  disadvantages.  About  200  men  of 
the  3d  Europeans  remained  behind  to  guard  the 
fort. 

At  noon,  the  opposing  forces  met.  The  enemy 
occupied  a  strong  position  behind  Shahgunje,  with 
their  guns  flanking  the  village,  and  the  cavalry 
flanking  the  guns.  The  British  advanced  in  line, 
with  their  guns  on  each  flank,  the  infantry  in  the 
middle,  and  the  mounted  militia  and  volunteers 
in  the  rear,  ^yhen  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy,  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  lie  down, 
to  allow  the  guns  to  do  their  work  against  the 
village,  from  behind  the  houses  and  walls  of  which 
the  enemy*s  riflemen  opened  a  very  destructive 
fire.  It  was  a  bad  omen  that  women  were  seen 
in  the  village  loading  the  rifles  and  muskets  and 
handing  them  to  the  mutineers  to  fire.  For  two 
hours  an  exchange  of  artillery-fire  was  kept  up — 
extremely  fierce ;  shrapnel  ^ells,  round-shot,  and 
grape-shot,  filling  the  air.  A  tumbril  belonging 
to  D'Oyley's  battery  now  blew  up,  disabling  one 
of  the  guns ;  the  enemy's  cavalry  took  advantage 
of  this  to  gallop  forward  and  charge ;  but  the 
3d  Europeans,  jumping  up,  let  fly  a  volley  which 
effectually  deterred  them.  Most  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  had  wished  during  these  two  hours  for  a 
bolder  course  of  action— a  capture  of  the  enemy's 
guns  by  a  direct  charge  of  infantry.  Then  followed 
a  rapid  musketry-fire,  and  a  chasing  of  the  enemy 
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out  of  the  village  by  most  of  the  infantry— the 
rest  guarding  the  guns.  Unfortunately  another 
tumbril  blew  up,  disabling  another  gun;  and, 
moreover,  D*Oyley  had  used  up  all  the  anununition 
-which  had  been  supplied  to  him.  Upon  this  the 
order  was  given  for  retreat  to  the  city ;  and  the 
retreat  was  made— much  to  the  mortification  of 
the  troops,  for  they  had  really  won  a  victory.  The 
rebels,  it  was  afterwards  known,  were  themselves 
out  of  ammunition,  and  were  just  about  to  retreat 
when  they  saw  the  retreat  of  the  British ;  their 
infantry  marched  off  towards  Muttra,  but  their 
cavalry  and  one  gun  harassed  the  British  during 
their  return  to  the  city.  The  artillery-fire  of  the 
mutineers  during  the  battle  was  spoken  of  with 
admiration  even  by  those  who  were  every  minute 
suffering  from  it ;  the  native  artillerymen  had 
learned  to  use  effectively  against  us  those  guns 
which  they  had  been  paid  and  fed  to  use  in  our 
defence.  If  the  cavalry  had  been  equally  effective, 
the  British  would  probably  have  been  cut  off  to  a 
man.  This  battle  of  Agra  was  a  severe  one  to 
the  British,  for  one-fourth  of  the  small  force  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Tlie  officers  suffered  much  : 
Majors  Prendergast  and  Thomas,  Captains  D*0yley, 
Lamb,  and  Alexander,  Lieutenants  Pond,  Fellowes, 
Cockbum,  Williams,  and  Bramley,  were  wounded, 
as  well  as  many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
volunteer  horse.  The  loss  of  Captain  D'Oyley 
was  very  much  deplored,  for  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  While  managing  his  guns,  a  shot  struck 
him;  he  sat  on  the  carriage,  giving  orders,  in 
spite  of  his  wound ;  but  at  last  he  fell,  saying : 
'  Ah,  they  have  done  for  me  now  !  Put  a  stone 
over  my  grave,  and  say  I  died  at  my  guns.'  He 
sank  the  next  day. 

The  British  returned  to  Agra— not  to  the  city,  but 
to  the  fort ;  for  three  or  four  thousand  prisoners 
had  got  loose  during  the  day,  and  had  begun  to 
fire  all  the  European  buildings  in  the  city.  Officers 
and  privates,  civilians  and  ladies,  all  who  wrote  of 
the  events  at  Agra  at  that  time,  told  of  the  wild 
licence  of  that  day  and  night.  One  eye-witness 
said :  '  Hardly  a  house  has  escaped  destruction ; 
and  such  houses  and  their  contents  as  were  not 
consumed  by  fire  have  been  completely  gutted 
and  destroyed  by  other  means.  In  fact,  even  if 
we  were  to  leave  the  fort  to-morrow,  there  are 
not  four  houses  in  the  place  with  roofs  remaining 
under  which  we  could  obtain  shelter ;  and  as  for 
household  property  and  other  things  left  outside, 
there  is  not  a  single  article  in  existence  in  service- 
able order.  The  very  doors  and  windows  are 
removed,  and  every  bit  of  wood  torn  out,  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  bare  brick  walls.  Things 
are  strewed  about  the  roads  and  streets  in  every 
direction ;  and  wherever  you  move  yon  see 
broken  chairs  and  tables,  carriages  in  fragments, 
crockery,  books,  and  every  kind  of  property  wan- 
tonly destroyed.*  An  officer  of  the  3d  Europeans, 
after  describing  the  battle,  and  the  return  of 
the  little  force  to  the  fort,  said :  '  Immediately 
afterwards  the  work  of  destruction  commenced, 


the  budmashes  began  to  plunder,  bungalows  on 
every  side  were  set  on  fire— one  continued  blaze 
the  whole  night  I  went  out  the  next  morning. 
'Twas  a  dreadful  Sight  indeed;  Agra  was 
destroyed ;  churches,  oolites,  dwelling-houaei^ 
barracks,  everything  burned.' 

3ut  they  had  something  more  to  think  of 
than  the  devastation  in  Agra  city;  thej  had  to 
contemplate  their  own  situation  in  Agra  Fort 
Among  the  number  of  Europeans,  some  had 
already  borne  strange  adversities.  One  officer 
had  escaped,  with  his  wife,  in  extraordinary 
guise,  from  Gwalior  at  the  time  of  tha  mutiny 
of  the  Contingent  at  that  place.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  his  wife  at  their  bungalow  in  the 
midst  of  great  danger,  to  hasten  down  to  his 
raiment  in  the  lines;  and  when  he  found  his 
influence  with  his  men  had  come  to  naughty  and 
that  shots  were  aimed  at  him,  three  sepoys 
resolved  to  save  him.  They  took  off  bis  hat^ 
boots,  and  trousers,  wrapped  him  in  a  horse- 
cloth, huddled  him  between  them,  and  passed 
him  off  as  a  woman.  They  left  him  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  and  went  to  fetch  his  wife  firom  a 
position  of  great  peril.  She  being  too  weak  to 
walk,  they  made  up  a  horse-cloth  into  a  sort  of 
bag,  tied  it  to  a  musket,  put  her  into  it^  shouldered 
the  musket  horizontally,  and  carried  her  sevra 
miles— her  husband  walking  by  her  side,  barefoot 
over  sharp  stones.  After  meeting  with  further 
assistance,  they  reached  Agi*a  somewhat  more  in 
comfort.  Another  officer,  who  had  likewise 
served  in  the  Gwalior  Contingent^  and  who  had 
seen  much  hard  service  before  the  mutiny  of  his 
corps  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Agra,  counted  up 
the  wreck  of  his  property  after  the  battle  of  the 
5th  of  July,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  *  a  coat,  a 
shirt,  the  greater  portion  of  a  pair  iji  breeches,  a 
pair  of  jack-boots,  one  sock,  a  right  good  sword' 
— and  a  cannon-ball  through  his  leg;  yet,  recog- 
nising the  useful  truth  that  grumbling  and  oom^ 
plaining  are  but  poor  medicines  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  he  bore  up  cheerfully,  and  even  cheered 
up  Mr  Colvin,  who  was  at  that  time  nearly  worn 
to  the  grave  by  sickness  and  anxiety.  An  officer 
of  the  dd  Europeans  said  in  a  letter :    '  I  lost 

everything  in  the  world The  enemy  went 

quietly  off;  but  here  we  are ;  we  can't  get  out — 
no  place  to  go  to— nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
assistance.'  And  a  few  days  afterwards  he  added : 
'  Here  we  are  like  rats  in  a  trap ;  there  are  from 
four  to  five  thousand  people  in  this  fort,  militaiy 
and  civil,  Eurasians,  half-castes,  dire. ;  and  whea 
we  shall  get  out,  is  a  thing  to  be  guessed  at'  A. 
surgeon  of  the  recently  mutinied  Gwalior  Contin- 
gent thus  spoke  of  what  he  saw  around  him  i 
'  The  scene  in  the  fort  for  the  first  few  days  was 
a  trying  one.  All  the  native  servants  ran  off.  I 
had  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  not  ono. 
Ladies  were  seen  cooking  their  own  food,  officers 
drawing  and  carrying  water  from  the  wells,  &e. 
Many  people  were  ruined,  having  escaped  with 
only  their  clothes  on  their  backs.    We  are  now 
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shut  up  here,  five  hundred  fighting-men  with 
ammnni^oD,  and  about  four  or  five  thousand 
altogether,  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  European 
troops.*  A  commissariat  officer  said:  'Here  we 
are  all  living  in  gun-sheds  and  casemates.  The 
appearance  of  the  interior  is  amusing,  and  the 
streets  (of  the  fort)  are  named ;  we  have  Regent 
and  Oxford  Streets,  the  Quadrant,  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades,  and  Trafalgar  Square.'  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  officers  described  her  strange 
home :  '  We  are  leading  a  very  unsettled  ship-like 
life.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  fort,  except 
bodies  of  armed  men.  We  are  living  in  a  place 
they  call  Palace  Yard  ;  it  is  a  square,  with  a  gal- 
lery round  it,  having  open  arches ;  every  married 
couple  are  allowed  two  arches. ....  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  our  arches  clean  and  tidy.'  As  all 
the  Europeans  in  Agra  went  to  live  in  the  fort, 
the  number  included  the  staff*  of  the  MofussUite 
f  Proyincial  European')  newspaper,  one  of  the 
journals  which  had  for  some  time  been  pub- 
lidied  in  that  city;  the  issue  for  the  3d  of 
July  had  been  printed  at  the  usual  office  of  the 
paper ;  but  none  other  appeared  for  twelve  days, 
▼hen  a  MofussilUe  was  printed  within  the  fort 
itself. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of 
the  number  of  persons  thus  strangely  incarcerated. 
80  completely  wore  the  Europeans  and  their 
natiTe  servants  at  Agra  shut  up  within  the  fort, 
and  so  much  was  that  place  regarded  as  a  refage 
for  those  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  other 
stations,  that  it  gradually  became  crowded  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  On  the  26th  of  July  Mr 
Oolvin  determined  to  take  a  census  of  all  the 
persons  who  slept  within  the  fort  on  that  night ; 
he  did  so,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  no  less 
a  number  than  5845  ^^all  of  whom  had  to  be 
sapplied  with  their  daily  food  under  military  or 
garrison  arrangements.  More  than  2000  of  the 
number  were  children,  who  could  render  little  or 
no  return  fior  the  services  so  anxiously  demanded 
by  and  for  them.  Provided,  however,  the  supply 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  were  sufficient,  the 
danger  of  the  position  was  not  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore  or  of 
Brigadier  Inglis  at  Lucknow.  The  fort  at  Agra 
(lee  wood-cut,  p.  109)  was  a  very  large  structure, 
a  sort  of  triangle  whose  sides  extended  from  three 
to  five  eighths  of  a  mile  each;  it  contained 
numerous  large  buildings  within  the  walls,  of 
which  the  chief  were  the  palace  of  Shahjehan,  the 
Hall  of  Audience  built  by  the  same  emperor,  and 
the  Moti  Musjid  or  Pearl  Mosque.  All  the 
buildings  were  at  once  appropriated,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  wants  of  the  enormous  number  of 
persons  who  sought  shelter  therein.     The  defences 
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of  the  place,  too,  were  gi*eat]y  strengthened  ;  sixty 
guns  of  heavy  cahbre  were  mounted  on  the 
bastions;  thirteen  large  mortars  were  placed  in 
position ;  the  powder-magazines  were  secured  from 
accidental  explosion ;  the  external  defences  were 
improved  by  the  levelling  of  many  houses  in  the 
city  which  approached  too  near  the  fort;  and 
preparations  were  completed  for  blowing  up  the 
superb  Jumma  Musjid  (p.  229)  if  any  attempt  were 
made  by  a  hostile  force  to  occupy  it,  seeing  that 
its  upper  ranges  commanded  the  interior  of  the 
fort  The  only  insurgent  force  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  guns  and  mortars  powerful  enough 
to  breach  strong  walls  was  the  GwaUor  Contingent; 
and  even  if  Scindia  lost  all  hold  over  that  forc^ 
Agra  was  provisioned  for  ten  months,  and  had 
ammunition  enough  to  stand  a  whole  year's  siege. 
An  officer  of  a  mutinied  Gwalior  regiment,  writing 
from  Agra  after  some  weeks'  confinement,  said: 
'  Almost  all  the  roads  are  closed,  and  it  is  only 
by  secret  messengers  and  spies  that  we  can  get 
any  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  con- 
vulsed world  around  us.  My  letters  from  Scotland 
used  to  reach  me  in'  thirty  days ;  now  if  I  get  one 
in  eighty  days  I  congratulate  myself  on  my  good- 
luck As  for  this  fort,  wo  can  hold  it  against 

any  number  for  months ;  our  only  fear  being  for 
the  women  and  children,  who  would  suffer  much, 
and  of  whom  we  have  some  three  thousand.  The 
health  of  the  troops,  kc,  is,  thank  God,  excellent^ 
and  the  wounded  are  doing  well.'  Ncverthelesi^ 
with  all  their  sense  of  security,  the  Europeans 
within  the  fort  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
their  cheerfulness.  On  the  day  and  night  of  the 
5th  of  July,  property  had  been  burned  and  de- 
spoiled in  the  city  to  an  enormous  amount ;  and 
most  of  this  had  belonged  to  the  present  inmates 
of  the  fort.  The  merchants  had  been  prosperous, 
their  large  shops  had  abounded  with  the  most 
costly  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury — and  now 
nearly  all  was  gone.  The  military  officers  had 
of  course  less  to  lose,  but  their  deprivation  was 
perhaps  still  more  complete. 

Throughout  July  and  August  the  state  of  affairs 
thus  continued  at  Agra.  The  danger  was  small, 
but  the  discomforts  of  course  numerous.  Mr 
Colvin  sent  repeated  applications  for  a  relieving 
force.  There  was,  however,  none  to  aid  him. 
His  health  failed  greatly,  and  he  did  not  bear  up 
against  the  anxieties  of  his  position  with  the 
cheerful  firmness  exhibited  by  many  other  of  the 
officials  at  that  trying  time.  Brigadier  Polwhele, 
former  military  commandant,  was  superseded  by 
Colonel  Cotton  when  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  5th  of  July  became  known  at  Calcutta.  Occa- 
sional sallies  were  made  from  the  fort^  to  punish 
isolated  bodies  of  rebels  at  Futtehpore  Sikri, 
Hattrass,  and  AUygurh ;  but  the  European  troops 
were  too  few  to  be  very  effective  in  this  way.  The 
most  note-worthy  exploit  took  place  during  the 
latter  half  of  August,  when  Mr  Colvin  requested 
Colonel  Cotton  to  organise  a  small  force  for 
driving  some  mutineers  fropi  AUygurh.     Major 
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Montgomery  set  forth  with  this  miniature  army,* 
reached  Hattrass  on  the  21st,  and  there  learned 
that  6000  mutineers,  nnder  Ghose  Mahomed  Khan, 
naib  or  lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  were 
prepared  to  resist  him  at  Allygurh.  Montgomery 
marched  from  Allygurh  to  Sarsnee  on  the  23d, 
rested  for  the  night  in  an  indigo  foctory  and  other 
buildings,  and  advanced  on  the  following  day  to 
Allygurh.  There  ensued  a  sharp  conflict  of  two 
hours'  duration,  in  gardens  and  enclosures  outside 
the  town ;  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion 
of  the  enemy,  who  left  300  dead  on  the  field.  The 
battle  was  a  gallant  affair,  worthy  of  ranking 
with  those  of  Havelock;  for  Montgomery  con- 
tended against  twenty  times  his  own  number ; 
and,  moreover,  many  of  the  troops  among  the 
enemy  were  Ghazees  or  fanatic  Mussulmans  who 
engaged  fiercely  in  hand-to-hand  contests  with 
some  of  his  troops.  His  detachment  of  men  was 
too  small  to  enable  him  to  enter  and  re-occupy 
Allygurh:  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  to  return  to  Hattrass ; 
but  having  replenished  his  stock  of  ammunition 
and  supplies,  he  advanced  again  to  Allygurh,  hold 
it  for  several  days,  and  left  a  detachment  there 
when  he  took  his  departure. 

Taking  leave  for  the  present  of  Agra,  we  may 
briefly  state  that  almost  every  other  city  and 
station  in  that  part  of  India  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Delhi  was  still  under  siege ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  British  soldier  in  any  part  of  the  Delhi  division 
except  in  the  siege-camp  before  Delhi  itself.  In 
the  Agra  division,  as  we  have  just  seen,  British 
influence  extended  very  little  further  than  the 
walls  of  Agra  Fort.  In  the  Meerut  division,  the 
station  at  that  town  was  still  held;  the  military 
lines  were  strongly  fortified,  and  supplied  with 
provisions  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  remove 
immediate  anxiely.  The  region  between  Delhi 
and  the  Sutlej,  containing  Hansi,  Hissar,  Sirsa, 
and  ether  towns,  was  fortunately  kept  in  some 
order  by  a  column  under  General  Van  Cortlandt, 
which  moved  quickly  from  place  to  place,  and 
put  down  a  swarm  of  petty  chieftains  who 
were  only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mutinies  of  the  native  troops.  In  the  Rohilcund 
division  scarcely  a  town,  except  up  in  the  hills, 
remained  under  British  control 

Welcome  as  was  the  reftige  which  the  wives  and 
children  of  officers  found  at  the  hill-stations  in  the 
Rohilcund  and  Gls-Sutlej  provinces,  their  tranquil- 
lity was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  movements  of 
rebels.  Early  in  August  the  civil  commissioner  of 
Kumaon  received  intelligence  that  an  attack  was 
contemplated  on  Nynee  Tal  by  Kalee  Khan,  one 
of  the  myrmidons  of  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  of 
Bareilly,  who  had  3000  rabble  with  him ;  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the  station  being  the 
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main  objects  in  view.  Captain  Bmmsey,  com- 
mandant at  Nynee  Tal,  and  Colonel  MX^udand, 
commanding  tiie  troops  in  the  yariooi  ftatiom 
of  Kumaon,  at  once  determined  to  remove  the 
ladies  and  children,  two  hundred  in  number, 
from  Nynee  Tal  to  Almora^  ftirther  away  from 
Bareilly:  this  was  done;  and  then  the  colonel 
prepared  to  meet  the  mutineers,  and  confront 
them  with  a  detachment  of  the  66th  Qoorkhaa 
Kalee  Khan  set  forth  on  his  mission ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  M'Causland  was  calmly  waitiiig  fbr 
him,  he  changed  his  plan,  returned  to  Bareilly, 
and  avoided  a  conflict,  the  probable  result  of  whidi 
presented  itself  very  clearly  to  hii  mind.  At 
Nynee  Tal,  at  Almora,  at  Mussouree,  at  Simla^ 
and  at  other  places  among  the  cool  hilly  regions^ 
ladies  and  children  wete  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  some  with  their  husbands  and  fiithers^ 
but  many  sent  away  from  scenes  of  strife  in  whidi 
those  dear  to  them  were  compelled  to  engage.  II 
was  not  all  idle  hopelessness  with  them.  English- 
women can  always  find  some  useM  service  to 
render,  and  are  always  ready  to  render  it  A 
lady,  writing  from  Mussouree  on  the  9tli  of 
August,  said :  ^  We  are  very  busy  working  flannel 
clothes  for  our  army  before  Delhi.  They  are  veiy 
badly  off^  for  these  things ;  and  being  so  much 
exposed  at  such  i^  season  of  the  year,  and  in  audi 
a  proverbially  unhealthy  locality,  and  fighting  as 
they  have  done  so  nobly,  they  really  deserve  to 
be  provided  for  by  us.'  After  ennmenUing  th6 
sums  subscribed  towards  this  object  from  various 
quarters,  the  writer  went  on  to  say:  'Mrs  — 
and  myself  are  constantly  at  work ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  our  tailors,  and  one  or  two  others 
given  up  to  us  by  ladies,  we  can  get  none. .... 
Wonderful  to  say,  though  I  never  did  such  a 
thing  in  my  life  before,  I  have  the  management 
of  our  portion  of  the  business,  which  keeps  me 
employed  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 

We  meet,  with  several  other  ladies,*  at  ^'s 

house  every  day,  with  as  many  tulors  as  we  can 
collect,  and  stitch  away.' 

The  great  and  important  country  of  the  Pnnjauby 
though  not  free  from  disturbance,  was  kept  pretty 
well  under  control  during  July  and  August^  by 
the  energy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Company.  We  have  seen  ♦  that  <hi 
the  13th  of  May  the  16th,  26th,  and  49th  regiments 
of  Bengal  native  infantry,  and  the  8th  Bengal 
cavalry,  were  disarmed  at  Meean  Meer,  a  canton- 
ment six  miles  from  the  city  of  Lahore ;  that  <n& 
the  same  day  the  45th  and  67th  native  in&ntiy 
mutinied  at  Ferozpore,  while  the  10th  cavalry 
viras  disarmed;  that  during  the  same  wed^ 
Umritsir,  Jullundur,  and  Phillour  were  only 
saved  from  mutiny  by  the  promptness  and  spirit 
of  some  of  the  officers ;  that  on  Uie  20th,  the  65th 
native  infantry  mutinied  at  Murdan  in  the  Pesha- 
wur  Valley;  that  consequent  upon  this,  the  24tii, 
27th,  and  5lBt  native  infantry,  and  the  6th  native 
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oaTalrj,  were  on  the  22d  of  the  month  disanned 
in  the  station  of  PeBhawnr  itself;  that  early  in 
Jnne^  the  4th  native  regiment  was  disarmed  at 
Noorpore;  that  on  the  6th,  the  36th  and  6lBt 
native  infontry,  and  the  6th  native  cavalry, 
mntinied  at  Jnllandur,  and  marched  ofif  towards 
Fhillour ;  that  the  3d  native  cavalry,  at  the  last- 
named  station,  mutinied  on  the  following  day, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  thrown  out  to 
them  by  those  from  Jullnndur;  that  the  14th 
Ditive  Lifkntry  mutinied  at  Jelum  on  the  7th 
of  July,  maintaining  a  fierce  fight  with  a  British 
detachment  before  their  departure;  that  on  the 
same  day  the  58th  native  infantry,  and  two 
companies  of  the  14th,  were  disarmed  at  Bawul 
Findee ;  that  on  the  9th,  ^lo  46th  native  infantry, 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  native  cavalry,  mutinied 
it  Sealkote,  and  decamped  towards  Delhi;  that 
towards  the  close  of  July,  the  disarmed  26th 
mutinied  at  Meean  Meer,  murdered  Major 
Spencer,  and  marched  off  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  the  insurgents  at  Delhi;  that  on 
the  19th  of  August,  a  portion  of  the  disarmed 
10th  cavalry  mutinied  at  Ferozpore ;  and  that 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  disarmed 
6l8t  mutinied  at  Peshawur,  fled  to  the  hills,  and 
▼ere  almost  annihilated.  It  thus  appears  that 
about  a  dozen  regiments  mutinied  in  the  Punjaub 
between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  August ; 
that  some  of  these  had  been  previously  disarmed ; 
and  that  others  had  been  disarmed  without  having 
mutinied. 

A  few  additional  words  may  be  given  here  relat- 
ing to  the  partial  mutiny  at  Meean  Meer.  The  four 
native  r^;iments  at  that  station,  disarmed  on  the 
13th  of  May,  remained  in  their  lines  until  the  30th 
of  July,  peaceful  and  without  arms.  On  the  last- 
named  day,  however,  it  became  known  to  the 
authorities  'Uiat  the  men  meditated  flight.  Major 
Spencer  of  the  26th,  and  two  native  officers,  were 
kiUed  by  the  sepoys  of  that  regiment  on  that  day 
—with  what  weapons  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  murder  of  the  unfortunate  English  officer 
deranged  the  plans  of  the  troops ;  all  were  to  have 
decamped  at  a  given  signal ;  but  now  only  the  2Gth 
made  off,  leaving  the  other  three  regiments  in  their 
lines.  The  authorities,  not  well  knowing  whither 
the  fugitives  had  gone,  sent  off  three  strong  parties 
of  mounted  pohce,  to  Umritsir,  Hurrekee,  and 
KusBOor,  the  three  routes  towards  the  Sutlej.  The 
men,  however,  had  gone  northward ;  but  within  a 
few  days  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  for 
the  villagers  aided  the  police  in  capturing  or 
ahooting  the  miserable  fugitives  as  they  marched 
or  ran  in  field  and  jungle. 

Without  going  over  in  detail  any  proceedings 
mlready recorded,  it  maybe  convenient  to  condense 
in  a  small  space  a  narrative  of  Brigadier-general 
Kicholson's  operations  in  the  later  days  of  June 
and  the  first  half  of  July  with  a  movable  column 
placed  under  his  command  by  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
Havmg  disarmed  the  33d  and  35th  B.  N.  I.,  for 
reasons  which  appeared  to  him  amply  sufficient,  he 


began  on  the  27th  of  June  to  retrace  his  steps  from 
Fhillour,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  he  encamped  at 
Umritsir,  to  overawe  the  59th  B.  N.  I.,  and  to  hold 
a  central  position  whence  he  might  march  to  any 
threatened  point  east  or  west.  On  the  7th,  hearing 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  14th  native  infantry  at  Jelum, 
and  receiving  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Colonel 
Ellice  had  been  able  to  frustrate  or  defeat  the 
mutineers,  he  at  once  resolved  on  a  measure  of 
precaution.  He  disarmed  the  59th  on  the  follow- 
ing morning— with  very  great  regret ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  the  men ;  he 
took  that  step  solely  on  account  of  the  peril  which, 
at  such  a  time,  threatened  any  station  containing 
Bengal  troops  without  British ;  and  he  added  in 
his  dispatch :  '  I  beg  very  strongly  to  recommend 
this  corps,  both  as  regards  officers  and  men,  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  government'  On  the 
10th,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  46th  native 
infantry,  and  a  wing  of  the  9th  native  cavalry,  had 
mutinied  at  Sealkote,  Nicholson  at  once  disarmed 
the  other  wing  of  the  same  cavalry  regiment,  which 
formed  part  of  his  column.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  day  he  learned  that  the  Sealkote  mutineers 
intended  to  march  eastward,  through  Goordaspore, 
Noorpore,  Hoshyapoor,  and  Jullnndur,  to  Delhi- 
endeavouring  to  tempt  to  mutiny,  on  their  way, 
the  2d  irregular  cavalry  at  Goordaspore,  the  4th 
native  infantry  at  Noorpore,  and  the  16th  irregular 
cavalry  at  Hoshyapoor.  The  problem  thence  arose 
—could  Nicholson  intercept  these  mutineers  before 
they  reached  Goordaspore?  He  found  he  would 
have  to  make  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  a 
northeast  direction  to  effect  this.  He  did  so,  by 
energetic  exertions,  in  twenty  hours.  He  came 
up  with  them  at  the  Trimmoo  ford  over  the 
Ravee,  nine  miles  from  Goordaspore,  on  the  12th 
of  July— his  force  now  consisting  of  H.M.  52d 
foot,  184  men  of  the  Punjaub  infantry,  a  company 
of  the  police  battalion,  a  few  irregular  horse,  a 
troop  of  artillery,  and  three  guns.  Nicholson 
defeated  them  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict  on 
the  river's  bank ;  but  his  horsemen  were  not  trust- 
worthy, and  he  could  not  pursue  the  enemy.  About 
300  mutineers,  with  one  gun,  took  post  on  an  island 
in  the  river ;  these,  by  a  well-planned  movement, 
were  almost  entirely  annihilated  on  the  16th — and 
the  'Sealkote  mutineers'  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  It  was  with  justice  that  the  active  leader 
thanked  his  troops  on  the  following  day :  *  By  a 
forced  march  of  unusual  length,  performed  at  a 
very  trying  season  of  the  year,  the  column  has  been 
able  to  preserve  many  stations  and  districts  from 
pillage  and  plunder,  to  save  more  than  one  regi- 
ment from  the  danger  of  too  close  a  contact  with 
the  mutineers;  while  the  mutineer  force  itself, 
1100  strong,  notwithstanding  the  very  desperate 
character  of  the  resistance  offered  by  it,  has  been 
utterly  destroyed  or  dispersed.' 

Let  us  now,  as  in  a  former  chapter,  glance 
at  the  state  of  af&irs  in  the  vast  region  of  India 
southward  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Sutlej — passing  over  Sinde  without  special  mention, 
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as  being  nearly  free  from  disturbing  agencies. 
The  reader  will  remember^  that  among  the 
variotis  states,  provinces,  and  districts  of  Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad,  Camatic,  Madras,  Bombay,  Holkar, 
Scindia,  Rajpootana,  &c.,  some  became  subject  to 
anarchy  in  certain  instances  during  the  month  of 
June— especially  the  three  last-named  states ;  and 
Vie  have  now  to  shew  that  this  anarchy  continued, 
and  in  some  cases  extended,  during  July  and 
August ;  but  it  will  also  be  made  manifest  that 
the  amount  of  insurgency  bore  a  very  small  ratio 
to  that  in  the  stormy  districts  further  north. 

Of  Southwestern  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Nagpoor, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  speaJs.  The  native 
troops  were  not  influenced  by  a  hostility  so  fierce, 
a  treachery  so  villainous,  as  those  in  Hindostan 
proper;  there  were  not  so  many  zemindars  and 
petty  chieftains  who  had  been  wrought  up  to 
irritation  by  the  often  questionable  appropria- 
tions and  annexations  of  the  Company ;  and 
there  was  easier  access  for  the  troops  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  who,  as  has  already  been 
more  than  once  observed,  had  small  sympathy 
with  the  petted  sepoys  and  sowars  of  the  larger 
presidency.  The  mutinies  or  attempts  at  mutiny, 
in  these  provinces,  were  of  slight  character  during 
July  and  August.  Mr  Plowden,  commissioner 
of  Nagpoor,  was  enabled,  with  troops  sent  by 
Lord  Harris  from  Madras,  not  only  to  maintain 
British  supremacy  throughout  that  large  country 
(nearly  equal  in  size  to  England  and  Scotland  com- 
bined), but  also  to  assist  Major  Erskine  in  the 
much  more  severely  threatened  territory  of  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda,  lying  between  Nagpoor  and  the 
Jumna. 

The  Madras  presidency  remained  almost  entirely 
at  peace.  Not  only  did  the  native  troops  hold  their 
faith  with  the  government  that  fed  and  paid  them, 
but  they  cheerfully  volunteered  to  serve  against 
the  mutinous  Bengal  sepoys  in  the  north.  On  the 
3d  of  July  the  governor  in  council  issued  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  several  regiments  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  North- 
west Provinces  or  wherever  else  their  services 
might  be  required ;  that  thanks  would  be  publicly 
awarded  to  the  native  officers  and  men  of  all  the 
regiments  who  had  thus  come  forwai*d  ;  and  that 
the  favourable  attention  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment towards  them  would  be  solicited.  The 
corps  that  thus  proffered  their  services  were  the 
3d,  11th,  16th,  and  27th  Madras  native  infantry, 
the  3d  and  8th  Madras  native  cavalry,  a  com- 
pany of  native  foot-artillery,  a  troop  of  native 
horse-artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  native  sappers 
and  miners.  Many  of  these  afterwards  rendered 
good  service  in  the  battles  which  distinguished — 
and  we  may  at  the  same  time  add  devastated— 
Northern  and  Central  India.  Four  days  after- 
wards. Lord  Harris  was  able  to  announce  that  other 
regiments— the  17th,  30th,  36th,  and  47th  native 
infantry,  and  the  5th  native  cavalry— had  in  a 
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similar  way  come  forward  'to  express  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  traitorous  conduct  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bengal  army,  and  their  desire  to  be  employed 
wherever  their  services  may  be  required.'  Besides 
thus  providing  faithful  soldiers,  the  governor  of 
Madras  was  in  a  position,  at  various  times  during 
July  and  August,  to  send  large  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  camp-equipage,  from  Madras  to 
Calcutta.  In  the  city  of  Madras  itself  and  in 
the  various  southern  provinces  and  countries  of 
Carnatic,  Tanjore,  Travanoore,  Canara^  Malabar, 
and  Mysore,  the  same  exemption  from  mutiny  was 
experienced.  Thei^  were,  it  is  true,  discontents 
and  occasional  plottings,  but  no  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  British  power.  Many  persons  there 
were  who,  without  being  rebels  or  'open  mal- 
contents, thought  that  the  Company  had  dealt 
harslily  with  the  native  princes,  and  were  on 
that  account  deterred  from  such  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  British  as  they  might  otherwise  possibly 
have  manifested.  An  officer  in  the  Madras  &rmy, 
writing  when  the  mutiny  was  four  months  old, 
stated  that  in  the  previous  Febimary,  when  that 
terrible  movement  had  not  yet  commenced,  he 
went  one  day  to  take  a  sketch  of  a  mosque,  or 
rather  a  collection  of  mosques,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Madras— tombs  that  were  the  memorials  of  past 
Mussulman  greatness.  His  conversation  with  an 
old  man  of  that  faith*  left  upon  his  mind  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  sentiment  of  injury 
borne,  rights  violated,  nationality  disregarded,  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  his  temporary  companion. 

There  was,  however,  one  occurrence  in  the 
Madras  presidency  which  gave  rise  to  much 
uneasiness.  The  8th  Madras  native  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  march  from  Bangalore  to  Madras,  and 
there  embark  for  Calcutta.  On  arriving  at  a  place 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Madras^  on  the  17th 
of  August,  the  men  put  forward  a  daim  for  the 
rates  of  pay,  batta,  and  pension  which  existed 
before  the  year  1837,  and  which  were  more  favour- 
able than  those  of  subsequent  introduction.  Such 
a  claim,  put  forward  at  such  a  moment,  was  very 
perplexing  to  the  officers;  they  hastened  to 
Madras,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  conciliatory  offers  to  the  men. 
After  a  further  march  of  thirteen  miles  to 
Poonamallee,   the   troopers   again    stopped,   and. 

*  *  We  were  still  looking  at  the  acene  and  qiecnlating  upon  tho 
tenants  of  the  tombs,  when  an  old  Masralman  came  near  iu  with  m 
salam ;  he  accosted  us,  and  I  asked  him  in  whose  honour  the 
tomb  had  been  erected.    His  reply  struck  me  at  the  time  as  rather 
remarkable.  **  That,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  largest,  **  is  the  tomb  of 
tho  Nawab  Mustapha ;  he  reigned  about  100  years  ago :  and  that." 
pointing  to  a  amallcr  mausoleum  near  it,  "is  the  tomb  of  his 
dewan,  and  it  was  he  who  counsoUed  the  nawab  thus :  '  Beware  of 
the  French,  for  they  are  soldiers,  and  will  attack  and  disposJSM 
you  of  your  country;  but  cherish  the  Englishman,  for  he  is  a 
merchant,  and  will  enrich  it.'    The  nawab  listened  to  that  advice^ 
and  see  hero  I "    The  old  man  was  perfectly  dTfl  and  reqpectftd  in 
his  manner,  but  his  tone  was  sad :  it  spoke  the  language  of  dii* 
appointment  and  hostility,  if  hostility  were  poaalble.    la  this  caw      j 
tho  man  referred  to  our  late  assumption  of  the  Carnatic,  upon  the 
death  of  the  last  nawab,  who  died  without  issue.     An  m  general      I 
rule,  nerer  was  a  conquered  country  so  mildly  gOTemed  aa  India     j 
haa  been  under   our  rule;  but  you  can  soarodly  axpeet  ttat     | 
the  rulers  we  disposseaaed,  eren  though  like  onradTCs  thcgr  bs     • 
foreigners,  and  only  held  the  country  by  Ttrtue  of  oonqutpt,  wffl 
code  us  the  precedence  without  a  munqmr.'  i 
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declared  thoy  would  not  go  forth  '  to  war  against 
their  countrymen.'  This  being  an  act  of  insubor- 
dination which  of  course  could  not  be  overlooked, 
two  guns  and  some  artillerymen  were  promptly 
brought  forward;  tho  8th  cavalry  were  unhorsed 
and  disarmed,  and  sent  to  do  dismounted  duty  at 
Arcot ;  while  their  horses  were  forthwith  shipped 
to  Calcutta,  where  such  accessions  were  specially 
valuable.  Tho  affair  caused  great  excitement  at 
Madras ;  the  volunteers  were  warned  that  their 
services  were  to  be  available  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
patrols  were  placed  in  the  streets  by  day  and 
uight ;  and  guns  were  planted  in  certain  directions. 
Happily,  the  prompt  disarming  of  this  turbulent 
regiment  prevented  tho  poison  from  spreading 
further. 

Bombay,  like  its  sister  presidency  Madras,  was 
aflfected  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  storms  that 
troubled  Bengal  and  the  northwest.  The  Bombay 
troops,  though,  as  the  sequel  shewed,  not  altogether 
equal  in  fidelity  to  those  of  Madras,  did  nevertheless 
pass  through  tho  perilous  ordeal  very  creditably — 
rendering  most  valuable  service  in  Raji)ootana  and 
other  regions  of  the  north.  There  was  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  native  community  at  Bombay — that 
of  the  Parsees — which  was  nearly  at  all  times  reaily 
I  to  support  the  government,  and  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord  Elphinstone  by  so 
doing.  It  consisted  of  merchants,  shipowners,  and 
bankers,  many  of  whom  had  made  large  fortunes 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  Those  Parsees  may 
always  bo  distinguished  from  tho  other  natives 
of  India  by  something  peculiar  in  their  names 
— Jamsetjce,  Nowrojeo,  Cursctjee,  Bomanjce, 
Rustomjee,  llormuzjee,  Luxnionjee,  Maueckjoe, 
Sorabjce,  Furdoonjec,  Soonderjee,  Ruttonjee, 
Wassewdewjee,  Dhakjee,  &c.  The  Parsees  are 
the  descendants  of  those  Pei*sians  who,  refusing  to 
exchange  the  rehgion  of  Zoroaster  for  that  of 
Mohammed,  migrated  to  India  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  those  still  remaining  in  Pei-sia 
are  few  in  number  and  degraded  in  position; 
bat  those  at  Bombay  are  wealthy  and  active,  and 
bear  a  high  character  both  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. The  property  in  the  island  on  which  the 
city  of  Bombay  stands  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parsees;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  European 
ommercial  firms  of  Bombay  to  have  a  Parsee 
capitalist  as  one  of  tho  partners.  Although  wear- 
ing the  Asiatic  costume,  and  adhering  very  rigidly 
to  their  religious  customs  and  observances,  the 
Parsees  assimilate  more  than  other  eastern  people 
to  the  social  customs  of  Europeans:  they  nearly 
all  speak  English,  and  have  it  carefully  taught  to 
their  children.  There  is  something  remarkable  in 
a  Parsee  holding  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  in 
English  fashion;  such  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  Parsee  of  enormous  wealth,  and  of 
liberality  as  great  as  his  wealth,  was  made  by 
Queen  Victoria  a  baronet  under  the  title  of  Sir 
Jarosetjee  Jejeebhoy.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  such  a  body  as  the  Parsees,  having  little 
or    DO  sympathy  with    Hindustani   sepoys,  and 


having  their  worldly  interests  much  bound  up 
with  the  English,  were  likely  to  bo  sources  of 
strength  instead  of  weakness  in  troubled  times. 
They  headed  an  address  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
signed  by  about  four  hundred  natives  of  various 
castes  and  creeds.*  It  was  not  more  adulatory, 
not  more  filled  with  enthusiastic  professions  of 
loyalty,  than  many  addresses  presented  to  Viscount 
Canning  in  Bengal ;  but  it  more  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  the  conduct  of  those  who  signed  it. 

If  Bombay  city,  however,  remained  nearly  undis- 
turbed during  July  and  August,  there  were  symp- 
toms that  required  close  watching  in  various 
districts  to  the  north,  south,  and  east.  Kolaporo, 
one  of  the  places  here  adverted  to,  is  distant  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south  from  Bombay. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  raj  or  state  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  in  the  last  century  a  scene  of 
frequent  contest  between  two  Mahratta  princes, 
the  Pcishwa  of  Satara  and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore, 
each  of  whom  struggled  against  the  claims  to 
superiority  put  forth  by  the  other.  About  half  a 
century  ago  began  those  relations  towards  the 
Company's  government,  which,  as  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  India,  led  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  rule  of  the  native  rajah  ;  the  British  govern 
*  in  the  name  of  the  rajah/  but  the  rajah's  authority 
remains  in  abeyance.  The  military  force  belong- 
ing specially  to  the  state,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny, 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms. 
It  was,  however,  among  the  Company's  own  troops 
that  the  disaifection  above  adverted  to  took  place. 
The  27th  Bombay  native  infantry,  without  any 
l»rcvious  symptoms  of  disaflfcction,  suddenly  muti- 
nied at  Kolapore,  on  the  day  of  a  festival  called  the 
Buckree  Eed  (1st  of  August) ;  or  rather,  a  portion 
of  the  regiment  mutinied.  While  the  officers  were 
assembled  in  the  billiard-room  of  their  mess-house 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  jemadar  rushed  in 
and  informed  them  that  some  of  the  sepoys  had 
risen  in  revolt ;  the  officers  hastened  out ;  when 
three  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  place,  or  bewildered 

*  '  My  Lord— We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  hare 
observed  with  sincere  regret  the  late  lamentable  spread  of  mutiny 
nnd  disaffection  among  the  Hengal  natire  soldiery,  and  wo  havo 
read  with  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  the  accounts  of 
tho  cowardly  and  savage  Atrocities  perpetrated  by  tho  ruthless 
mutineers  on  such  unfortunate  Europeans  as  fell  into  their 
hands. 

*  While  those  who  havo  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  govati- 
mcnt  such  unvarying  kindness  and  consideration  have  proved 
uotrue  to  their  salt  and  falso  to  their  colours,  it  has  afforded  ui 
much  pleasure  to  observe  tho  unquestionable  proof  of  attachment 
manifested  by  the  native  princes,  seraindars.  and  poople  of  Upper 
India  In  at  once  and  unsolicited  rallying  around  government  and 
expressing  their  .nbhorrcrce  of  the  dastardly  and  ungrateful  con- 
duct of  the  insurgent  soldiery.  Equally  demanding  admiration 
are  the  sUnchmss  and  fldeUty  di.-played  by  the  men  of  tho 
Eombay  and  Madras  armies. 

*  That  we  have  not  earlier  hastened  to  assure  your  lordship  of 
our  unchangeable  loyalty,  and  to  place  our  services  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  has  arisen  from  tho  entire  absence  in  our  minds  of 
any  apprehension  of  disaffection  or  outbreak  on  this  side  of  India. 

*  We  still  are  without  any  fears  for  Bombay ;  but.  lest  our  silence 
should  be  misunderstood,  and  with  a  view  to  allay  the  fears  which 
false  reports  give  rise  to,  we  beg  to  place  our  services  at  the  dbposal 
of  government,  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  that  your  lordsbtp 
may  consider  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  tho  public 
pence  and  safety. 

*  We  beg  to  remain,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  and  faithful 
servants, 

*  KuwROJEi:  Jamsktjee,  &c.,  *:c. 
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in  the  darkness,  went  astray,  and  were  taken  and 
murdered  by  the  mutineers.  The  mother  of  the 
jemadar  went  to  the  house  of  Major  Holland,  the 
commanding  officer,  to  warn  the  ladies  of  their 
danger,  and  to  afford  them  means  of  escape.  No 
sooner  had  the  ladies  hurried  away,  than  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  mutineers,  who,  disappointed 
at  finding  it  empty,  revenged  themselves  by 
slaughtering  the  old  woman.  After  plundering 
the  treasury  of  forty  thousand  rupees,  the  muti- 
neers retired  to  a  religious  edifice  in  the  town,  and 
marched  off  in  early  morning  by  the  Phoonda 
Ghat  towards  Wagotun,  on  the  coast.  The  native 
commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  remained 
faithful ;  none  of  thom  accompanied  the  mutineers. 
The  outbreak  ended  most  disastrously  to  those 
concerned  in  it.  When  they  got  some  distance 
from  Kolapore,  they  found  themselves  without 
food  and  without  friends ;  and  gradually  nearly  all 
were  destroyed  by  detachments  sent  against  them, 
headed  by  Major  Holland  and  Colonel  Maughan, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  British  resident  at  Kola- 
pore.  There  were  circumstances  which  justify  a 
belief  that  this  was  not  so  much  a  mutiny  after  the 
Bengal  type,  as  an  association  of  the  bad  men 
of  the  regiment  for  purposes  of  plunder. 

This  event  at  Kolapore  throw  the  whole  of  the 
south  Mahratta  country  into  a  ferment.  At  Poonah, 
Satara,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  llutnagliorry,  Sawunt 
Waree,  and  other  places,  the  threads  of  a  Moham- 
medan conspiracy  were  detected  ;  and  fortunately 
the  germs  of  insurrection  were  nipped  in  the  bud. 
When  Mr  Rose,  commissioner  of  Satara,  found  that 
the  deposed  royal  family  of  that  state  were  engaged 
in  plots  and  intrigues,  he  took  a  small  but  reliable 
English  force,  entered  Satara  before  daylight  on 
the  6th  of  August,  surrounded  the  palace,  and 
ordered  the  rajah  and  the  ranees  to  prepare  for 
instant  departure.  Resistance  being  useless,  the 
royal  prisoners  entered  phaetons  which  had  been 
brought  for  that  purpose,  and  before  eight  o'clock 
they  were  on  the  way  to  Poonah — to  be  kept 
under  the  eye  of  the  Bombay  authorities  until 
the  political  atmosphere  should  become  clearer, 
in  a  navy  depot  on  an  island  near  Bombay 
city.  A  plot  was  about  the  same  time  dis- 
covered at  Poonah,  concerted  between  the  moulvics 
of  that  place  and  of  Belgaum,  for  massacring 
the  Europeans  and  native  Christians  of  those 
stations ;  letters  were  intercepted  at  the  Poonah 
post-office,  which  enabled  the  authorities  to  shun 
the  coming  evil  Many  arrests  of  Mussulman 
conspirators  were  made;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  a  preparation 
to  blow  up  the  arsenal  at  Poonah.  The  autho- 
rities at  once  disarmed  the  natives  of  the  can- 
tonment bazaar.  From  most  of  the  out-stations, 
being  troubled  by  these  events,  the  English  ladies 
were  sent  by  military  escort  to  Bombay  or  to 
Poonah.  Among  other  measures  of  precaution,  the 
remaining  companies  of  the  27th  native  regiment 
were  disarmed  at  Kolapore  and  Rutnagherry ; 
and  examples  of  the  terrible  *  blowing  away  from 


guns'  were  resorted  to^  to  check  thii  incipient 
revolution.  The  28th  Bombay  native  in&ntry, 
stationed  at  Dharwar,  and  the  29thy  stationed  at 
Belgaum,  had  been  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
27th;  and  a  few  symptoms  of  insnbordmatioii 
were  manifested  by  sepoys  of  those  regiments ;  lot 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  European  r^ment  restored 
quiet.  The  English  were  greatly  exasperated  when 
tiie  fact  came  to  light  that  one  of  the  eonspiraton 
detected  at  Belgaum  was  a  moonshea  who  had 
been  receiving  a  hundred  and  fiffy  ropees  per 
month  for  instructing  officers  of  rq;imenta  in 
Hindustani. 

The  three  presidencies  were  all  anxiously 
watching  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  large  and 
important  country  of  Hyderabad,  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam  ;  for  that  country  borders  on 
Nagpoor  on  the  northeast ;  while  on  the  south- 
east and  on  the  west  it  is  conterminons  with 
districts  belonging  to  Madras  and  to  Bombay 
respectively.  Its  two  largest  cities,  Hyderabad 
in  the  southeast  portion,  and  Anningabad  in 
the  northwest,  contained  many  English  fiunilies 
belonging  to  military  and  civil  servants  of  the 
Company ;  or  at  least  the  families  were  at  stations 
not  far  from  those  cities.  By  the  terms  of  various 
treaties  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Company,  the 
latter  had  the  right  of  maintaining  a  large  militaiy 
cantonment  at  Secunderabad,  a  few  miles  nor& 
of  Hyderabad  city.  This  cantonment  was  three 
miles  in  length,  and  was  well  provided  with 
officers*  bungalows  and  mess-hoosei^  Saropean 
barracks,  sepoy  lines,  horse-artillsry  line^  foot- 
artillery  barracks,  native  bazaan^  pande-gronnd, 
hospitals,  arsenal,  and  all  the  other  requiutes 
for  a  largo  military  station.  The  cavalry  lines 
were  two  miles  north  of  the  cantonment,  at 
Bowcnpilly.  The  mihtary  station  for  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Nizam  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign was  at  Bolarum,  somewhat  farther  away 
irom  Hyderabad,  but  still  within  easy  readi  of 
Secunderabad.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  the 
British  resident  at  Hyderabad  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty.  Although  there  was 
a  large  force  at  Secunderabad,  it  comprised 
scarcely  any  British  troops;  and  therefore,  if 
trouble  arose,  he  could  only  look  to  defence 
from  natives  by  natives.  The  capital  of  the 
Deccan,  or  the  Nizam's  territory,  comprised 
within  itself  many  elements  of  insecurity.  The 
government  and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Mohammedan ;  the  rabble  of  the  dtj  was 
numerous  and  ruthless;  the  Nizam*s  own  army 
was  formed  on  the  same  model  as  the  con- 
tingents which  had  so  generally  mutinied  in 
Hindostan ;  the  Company's  own  forces,  as  just 
mentioned,  were  almost  entirely  native;  and 
the  city  and  province  were  at  all  times  thronged 
with  predatory  bands  of  Rohillas,  Afghans^  Arabe^ 
and  other  mercenaries,  in  the  pay  of  the  nobles 
and  jaghiredars  of  the  Hyderabad  court  It  is 
almost  certain  that  if  the  Nizam  had  turned 
against  us,  Southern  India  would  have  been  in 
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a  blaze  of  insnrrection  ;  but  he  was  faithfal ; 
and  bis  chief  minister,  Salar  Jnng,  steadily  sup- 
ported him  in  all  measures  calculated  to  put 
down  disturbance.  The  news  of  the  rebel- 
triumph  at  Delhi  set  in  tumultuous  motion  the 
turbulent  Mussulmans  of  Hyderabad ;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  'a  single  moment  of 
indecision,  a  single  act  of  impolicy,  a  single  false 
step,  or  a  single  admission  of  weakness,  might 
have  turned  Hyderabad  into  a  Lucknow  and 
made  a  second  Oudc  of  the  Deccan.'  The 
Nizam,  his  prime  minister,  and  the  British 
resident,  all  brought  sagacity  and  firmness  to 
bear  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ; 
and  thus  the  Deccan  and  Southern  India  were 
saved.  What  might  have  been  the  case  under 
other  circumstances  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
events  of  the  17th  of  July.  On  the  preceding 
day,  intelligence  was  received  at  the  Residency, 
which  stands  clear  of  the  city,  but  at  the  distance 
of  some  few  miles  from  the  British  cantonment 
at  Secunderabad,  that  the  mob  in  the  city  was 
much  excited,  and  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to 
press  the  Nizam  to  attack  the  Residency.  Notice 
was  sent  from  the  Residency  to  Salar  Jung, 
and  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  the 
evening  on  the  17th,  a  Robilla  rabble  stole  forth 
from  the  city,  and  made  for  the  Residency.  An 
express  was  at  once  sent  off  to  cantonments  for 
aid ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  guard^  with  three 
gunni^  went  out  to  attack  the  insurgents.  Captain 
Holmes  plied  his  grape-shot  effectively  from  the 
three  guns ;  and  when  cavalry  and  horse'ttrtillery 
arrived  fVom  Secunderabad^  the  Rohillas  received 
a  total  disoomflture.  This  was  almost  the  only 
approaeb  to  a  mutiny  that  occurred  in  the  portian 
of  the  DeMrti  trnit  the  Camatle  frontier. 

Aurungabad,  on  the  Bombay  side  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  was,  in  regard  to  mutinies,  less  import- 
ant than  Hyderabad,  because  more  easily  acces* 
Bible  for  European  troops ;  but  more  important, 
in  so  far  as  the  sepoy  regimepts  of  Malwah  and 
Rajpootana  were  nearer  at  hand  to  be  affected 
by  evil  temptation.  The  city  is  about  seventy 
miles  distant  from  Ahmednuggur,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  from  Bombay.  Uneasiness  prevailed 
here  so  early  as  June.  The  Ist  cavalry  and  the 
2d  infantry,  of  the  corps  called  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent  were  stationed  at  Aurungabad;  and 
•of  these,  the  former  showed  signs  of  disaffection. 
Captain  Abbott,  commanding  the  regiment,  found 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  that  his  men  were 
murmuring  and  threatening,  as  if  unwilling  to 
act  against  mutineers  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  they 
had  sworn  to  murder  their  officers  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  employ  them  in  that  way.  For- 
tunately, the  ressaldars— each  being  a  native 
captain  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  there  being 
therefore  as  many  ressaldars  in  a  regiment  as 
there  were  troops  or  companies — remained  faith- 
fal ;  and  Captain  Abbott,  with  Lieutenant  Dowker, 
were  enabled  to  discuss  with  these  officers  the 
state  of  the  regiment     The  ressaldars  assured 


the  captain  that  many  of  the  troopers  had  begun 
to  talk  loudly  about  the  EJng  of  Delhi  as  their 
rightful  ruler.  The  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
Nizam,  through  the  military  secretary.  Major 
Briggs,  advised  Captain  Abbott — seeing  that  no 
aid  could  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter — 
to  speak  in  as  conciliatory  a  tone  as  possible  to 
the  men,  and  to  promise  them  that  they  should 
not  be  required  to  act  against  the  insurgents  at 
Delhi,  provided  they  would  be  obedient  to  other 
orders.  Quiet  was  in  this  way  restored;  but  it 
being  a  dangerous  precedent  thus  to  allow  troops 
to  decide  where  and  against  whom  they  would 
choose  to  fight,  Major-general  Woodbum,  who 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  a  movable 
Column  from  Bombay,  marched  through  Ahmed- 
nuggur to  Aurungabad.  This  column  consisted 
of  the  28th  Bombay  native  infantry,  the  14th 
dragoons.  Captain  Woolcombe's  battery,  and  a 
pontoon  train.  When  Woodbum  arrived,  he 
found  that  the  ladies  had  all  left  the  Aurungabad 
station,  that  the  officers  were  living  barricaded  in 
the  mess-room,  and  that  all  the  Nizam's  troops 
exhibited  unfavourable  symptoms.  The  first 
native  cavalry,  when  confronted  with  Woodbum's 
troops,  behaved  in  a  very  daring  way ;  and  about 
a  hundred  of  them  made  off,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  general  to  open  fire  upon 
them,  although  Abbott. and  Woolcombe  saw  the 
importance  of  so  doing. 

In  the  country  north  of  Bombay^  and  between 
it  and  Malwah,  many  slight  erentt  occurred,  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  die  native  troops  were  in  an 
agitated  state,  as  if  oscillating  between  the  oppo- 
site principles  of  fidelity  and  treachery.  It  was 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  troops  thus 
affected  were,  in  tery  few  instances,  those  belong- 
ing, to  the  Oompfttiy's  Bombay  army ;  they  were 
generally  contingent  corps,  or  Mahrattas,  or  Raj- 
poots, or  men  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  as  the 
Hindustanis  and  Oudians.  Towards  the  close  of 
July,  a  few  troopers  of  the  Gujerat  Irregular 
Horse  endeavoured  to  incite  their  companions  to 
mutiny;  they  failed,  and  then  decamped;  but  were 
pursued  and  captured,  and  then  hung  in  presence 
of  their  own  regiment 

Still  further  northward  lies  the  country  which, 
under  the  various  names  of  Scindia*s  territory, 
Holkar^s  territory,  Malwah,  and  Bhopal,  has 
already  been  described  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  and  which  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  tho  region  marked  out  by  the 
Comjmny's  officials  as  *  Central  India.'  We  have 
seen  in  former  pages  *  that  Scindia,  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  state  of  which  Gwalior  is  the  capital, 
offered  the  aid  of  his  Contingent  army  to  Mr 
Colvin  in  May ;  that  Lieutenant  Cockbum,  with 
half  a  cavalry  regiment  of  this  Contingent,  ren- 
dered good  service  in  the  region  around  Agra^ 
until  the  troopers  deserted  him ;  that  the  fidelity 
of  Scindia  to   the  British  alone  prevented  his 

•  Chapter  tH.,  p.  Ill;  chapter  xl^  pp.  181-189. 
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troops  generally  from  joining  the  rebels,  for  they 
belonged  to  the  same  Hindustani  and  Oudian 
families,  though  serving  a  Mahratta  prince  in  a 
Mahratta  state;  that  after  certain  detachments 
had  mutinied  at  Neemuch  and  elsewhere,  the 
main  body  rose  in  revolt  at  GwaUor  on  the  14th 
of  June,  murdci-ed  some  of  the  English  officei-s, 
drove  away  the  rest  with  their  families,  and 
formally  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Company ; 
and  that  Maharajah  Scindia,  under  circumstances 


of  gfoat  difficulty  and  peril,  managed  U 
peace  at  Gwalior— retaining  and  fecdii 
troops  at  that  place,  and  yet  discounter 
their  mutinous  tendencies  against  the  '. 
If  he  had  not  acted  with  much  tact  and  juc 
the  Owalior  Contingent  would  have  mar 
Agra  in  a  body,  and  greatly  imperiled  the 
*raj.*  Not  only  did  he  keep  those  troul 
troops  near  him  during  the  remaining  ] 
June,  but  also  during  July  and  August     S* 


Mount  Aboo— Military  Sanitariam  in  Bajpootana. 


special  army,  entirely  under  his  own  contix)!,  were 
chiefly  Malirattas,  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Contingent ;  but  they  were  too 
few  in  number  to  put  down  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore he  was  forced  to  temporise — partly  by  per- 
suJisions  and  promises,  partly  by  threats.  Major 
Macpherson,  the  British  political  agent,  and 
Brigadier  Ramsey,  the  military  commandant, 
ceased  to  havo  influence  at  Gwalior;  it  was 
Scindia's  good  faith  alone  that  stood  the  British  in 
stc«ad. 

Ilolkar's  Mahratta  territory,  with  Indore  for  its 
cliief  city,  we  have,  in  hke  manner,  seen  to  be 
troubled  with  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  Contingent 
troops,  partly  owing  to  temptation  from  other 
quarters.  We  have  briefly  shewn  in  the  chapters 
lately  citcil,  that  on  the  28th  of  May  the  15th  and 
30th  Bengal  native  infantry  revolted  at  Nuseer- 


abad ;  that  on  the  2d  of  June,  influenced 
pernicious  example,  the  72d  B.  N.  I.,  t 
regiment  of  Gwalior  Contingent  infantry,  a 
main  body  of  the  1st  Bengal  native  c 
mutinied  at  Neemuch  ;  that  on  the  1st  o 
a  portion  of  Uolkar*s  Contingent  rose  agai 
British  at  Indore,  without  his  wish  or  privi 
that  he  could  not  get  oven  his  own  special 
to  act  against  those  of  the  Contingent;  tl 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  23d 
native  infantry,  and  one  squadron  of  1 
Bengal  native  cavalry,  mutinied  at  Mho^ 
that  numerous  British  officers  and  their  f 
were  thrown  into  great  misery  by  these 
occurrences.  It  now  remains  to  be  state 
during  July  and  August,  Ilolkar  adopted 
the  same  course  as  Scindia ;  he  remained  fai 
the  British,  and  endeavoured  to  quell  the  mi 
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ipirit  among  liis  troops.  Holkar  possessed,  how- 
ever, less  influence  than  his  brother- chieftain ; 
most  of  the  mutineers  from  Indore  and  Mhow 
marched  to  Gwalior,  and  were  only  prevented  by 
the  slirewdness  of  Scindia  from  extending  their 
march  to  Agra. 

Among  tho  troops  in  Rajpootana  were  the 
Deesa  Field  Brigade,  commanded  towards  the  close 
of  August  by  Brigadier  Creagh,  who  had  under 
his  control  the  troops  at  Deesa,  those  at  the  sani- 
tarium on  Mount  Aboo,  and  those  at  Erinpoora 
and  other  places  in  tho  neighbourhood.  These 
places  were  thrown  into  confusion  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  month,  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
Jhodpore  legion,  consisting  partly  of  cavalry  and 
partly  of  infantry.  Such  of  these  men  as  were 
stationed  at  Erinpoora,  about  550  in  number,  rose 
in  mutiny  on  the  22d.  They  suddenly  threw  off 
their  aUegiance;  seized  the  guns;  made  prisoners 
of  Lieutenant  Conolly  and  the  European  Serjeants ; 
plundered  the  bazaar  and  some  of  the  native 
Tillages;  burned  all  the  officers'  bungalows,  and 
destroyed  or  appropriated  all  that  they  found 
therein ;  lived  in  tents  on  the  parade-ground  for 
three  days ;  and  then  marched  off  in  the  direction 
of  Nnseerabad.  The  cavalry,  although  forming 
part  of  the  same  legion,  and  sharing  in  tho 
moTement^  protected  the  Europeans  from  the 
infiuitry.  Among  the  latter,  it  was  only  the 
Hindnatani  portion  which  revolted;  there  were 
iooia  ]Keel8  in  the  legion  who  remained  faithful. 
On  the  preceding  day  (21st),  about  100  men  of 
the  l^on  had  mutinied  at  Mount  Aboo ;  but  as 
there  was  a  detachment  of  II.M.  83d  there,  the 
mutineers  did  nothing  but  hastily  escape.  A 
native  chieftain,  the  Rao  of  Sihori,  was  prompt  to 
render  way  aid  he  could  to  Captain  Hall  at  Mount 
Aboa  Another  portion  of  the  Jhodpore  legion 
was  at  Jhodpore  itself,  where  tho  mutiny  placed 
in  great  peril  Captain  Monck  Mason,  British 
resident  at  that  native  state;  by  his  energy,  ho 
provided  an  asylum  for  many  ladies  and  children 
who  had  been  driven  from  other  stations ;  but  ho 
himself  fell  by  the  swords  of  a  body  of  mutinous 
troopers,  under  circumstances  of  mingled  cowardice 
.  and  brutality. 

The  state  of  this  part  of  India  during  July  and 
August  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  By 
the  revolt  of  the  Contingents  of  Scindia,  Ilolkar, 
and  Bhopal,  and  of  the  Jhodpore  legion,  English 
residents  were  driven  from  station  to  station  in 
much  peril  and  suffering,  and  English  influence 
became  for  a  time  almost  a  nullity ;  but  tho  native 
chieftains  for  the  most  part  remained  faithful,  oven 


though  their  troops  revolted;  and  there  wore 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  from  tho  arrival  of 
relieving  columns  belonging  to  the  Bombay  army. 
Of  that  army,  a  few  fragments  of  regiments 
occasionally  displayed  mutinous  symptoms,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leaven  the  whole  mass. 
What  tho  officers  felt  through  the  treachery  of  tho 
troops,  and  what  their  families  suffered  during 
all  those  strange  events,  need  not  again  be  de- 
scribed ;  both  phases  of  the  Revolt  have  received 
many  illustrations  in  former  pages ;  but  this 
chapter  may  fittingly  close  with  two  short  extracts 
from  letters  relating  to  the  mutinies  at  the  stations 
of  Mhow  and  Indore.  An  artillery  officer,  com- 
menting on  tho  ingratitude  of  the  sepoys  towards 
commanders  who  had  always  used  them  well, 
said :  '  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Colonel 
Piatt  was  like  a  father  to  the  men  ;  and  that  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  tliem  and  joining 
a  European  corps  last  simimer,  tho  mon  petitioned 
him  to  stay.  He  had  been  upwards  of  thirty  years 
with  them,  and  when  the  mutiny  took  place  he 
had  so  much  confidence  in  them  that  ho  rode  up 
to  their  lines  before  we  could  get  out.  When  we 
found  him  next  morning,  both  checks  were  blown 
off,  his  back  completely  riddled  with  balls,  one 
through  each  thigh,  his  chin  smashed  into  his 
mouth,  and  three  sabre-cuts  between  the  cheek- 
bone and  temple;  also  a  cut  across  the  shoulder 
and  the  back  of  tlio  neck.'  The  following  few 
words  are  from  the  letters  of  a  lady  who  was 
among  those  that  escaped  death  by  flight  from 
Indore :  *  I  have  already  given  you  an  account 
of  our  three  days  and  throe  nights  of  wandering, 
with  little  rest  and  not  much  food,  no  clothes  to 

change,  burning  sun,  and  deluges  of  rain  ;  but 

and  I,  perhaps,  could  bear  these  things  better  than 
others,  and  suffered  less.  When  we  heard  tho 
poor  famishing  children  screaming  for  food,  wo 
could  but  thank  God  that  ours  were  not  with  us, 
but  safe  in  England.     We  found  kind  friends  here, 

and  I  am  in  Mrs *s  clothes ;  everything  we 

had  being  gone.  The  destructive  wretches,  after 
we  left  Indore,  commenced  doing  all  the  damage 
they  could — cutting  up  carpets  with  their  tulwara, 
smashing  chandeliers,  marble  tables,  slabs,  chairs, 
&c. ;  they  even  cut  out  the  cloth  and  lining  of  our 
carriages,  hacking  up  the  woodwork.  The  Resi- 
dency is  uninhabitable,  and  almost  all  have  lost 
everything.  I  might  have  saved  a  few  things  in 
ihe  hour  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  the 
outbreak  and  our  retreat ;  but  I  had  so  relied  on 
some  of  our  defenders,  and  felt  so  secure  of  holding 
on,  that  flight  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me.* 


lot^ 


Tke  Britith  at  the  MtlUary  Siaihn8.—^e  reader  will  have 
gatihered,  from  the  details  given  in  various  chapters,  that   j  able  relation  to  the  maian  towns  anu  ciiiea.     niey  were  m 
the  lUtions  at  which  the  military  servants  of  the  Company  |  most  cases  separated  from  the  towns  by  distances  varying 


resided,  in  the  Mofussll  or  country  districts,  bore  a  remark- 
able relation  to  the  Indian  towns  and  cities.     They  were  in 
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from  one  mile  to  ten,  and  formed  small  towns  in  them- 
aelTe&  Sometimes  the  civil  officers  had  their  bungalows 
and  cutcheries  near  these  military  cantonments  ;  while  in 
other  instances  they  were  in  or  near  the  dty  to  which  the 
cantonment  was  a  sort  of  appendage.  Such,  with  more  or 
less  variety  of  detail,  was  ihe  ca^  at  Patna  (Dinapoor), 
Benares  (Chunar),  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  For- 
ruckabad  (Fatt^hor),  Agra,  Delhi,  Gwalior,  Lahore 
(Meean  Meer),  Nagpoor  (Kamptee),  Indore  (Mhow^, 
Hyderabad  (Secnnderabad),  Moorshedabad  (Berhampore), 
Saugor,  &C.  The  marked  separation  between  the  native 
and  the  British  portions  of  the  military  stations  has  been 
described  in  a  very  ianimated  way,  by  an  able  and  distin- 
guished correspondent  of  the  Tiinety  one  of  whose  letters 
contains  the  following  paragraph : 

*  For  six  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Qanges  extend  the 
ruins  of  the  English  station  of  Cawnpore.  Ton  observe 
how  distinct  they  are  from  the  city.  The  palace  of  the 
Victoria  Bcgia  at  Chatsworth  is  not  more  unlike  the  dirty 
ditch  in  which  lives  the  humble  duck-weed — Belgravia  is 
not  more  ditwimilar  to  Spitalfields — than  is  the  English 
quarter  of  on  Indian  station  to  the  city  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  one  is  generally  several  miles  away  from  the 
other.  There  is  no  common  street,  no  link  to  connect  the 
one  with  the  others;  and  the  one  knows  nothing  of  the 
other.  Here  are  broad  roads,  lined  on  each  side  with  trees 
and  walls,  or  with  park-like  grounds,  inside  which  you  can 
catch  glimpses  of  gaily-paintal  one-storied  villas,  of  brick, 
covered  with  cement,  decorated  with  Corinthian  colonnades, 
porticoes,  and  broad  verandahs— each  in  its  own  wide  park, 
with  gardens  in  front,  orchards^  and  out-offices.  There  are 
narrow,  tortuous,  unpaved  lanes,  hemmed  in  by  tottering, 
haggard,  miserable  bouses,  close  and  high,  and  packed 
as  close  as  they  can  stand  (and  only  for  that  they  would 


&11),  swarming  with  a  hungiy-eyed  population.  The  : 
and  the  Hindoo  temple  are  near  each  other,  bat  th( 
shun  the  church,  just  as  the  station  aroids  the  <nty. 
In  the  station  there  are  hotels,  ball-rooms,  magaiinea, 
where  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  Europe,  son 
improved  and  refined  by  the  influence  of  the  Eolst^  ai 
found ;  and  when  the  cool  of  the  evening  sets  in,  out 
the  carriages  and  horses  and  buggies,  for  the  fash 
drive  past  the  long  line  of  detached  villas  withii 
neat  enclosures^  surrounded  by  shadowing  groves  ai 
gardens.  They  pass  the  lines  or  barracks  of  the 
infantry — a  race  of  whom  they  know  almost  less  th£ 
do  of  the  people  of  the  town ;  and  they  are  satisfie 
the  respect  of  action,  with  the  sudden  uprising,  tl 
attitude  of  attention,  the  cold  salute^  regardless 
insolence  and  dislike  <^  the  eye;  they  (£at  and 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  have  their  horse 
their  baUs,  their  card-parties,  their  dinners,  their 
their  tradesmen's  bills,  their  debts ;  in  faet^  their  ever; 
that  English  society  has,  and  thus  they  lived  till  the 
came  upon  them.  We  all  know  how  nobly  they  ate 
its  force,  what  heroic  struggles  they  made  against  itf 
But  what  a  surprise  when  it  burst  in  upon 
What  a  blow  to  all  their  traditions  !  What  a  i 
to  their  blind  confidence!  There  is  at  the  mon 
write  these  lines  a  slight  explosion  dose  at  hand,  fo 
by  the  ascent  of  some  dark  columns  of  earth  and 
into  the  air.  We  are  blowing  up  the  Assembly 
of  Cawnpore  in  order  to  dear  ^e  ground  in  front 
guns  of  our  intrenohment,  and  billiard-rooms  ant 
rooms  are  flying  up  in  fragments  to  the  skies.  Is  m 
a  strange  end  for  all  Cawnpore  sodety  to  come  to  ? 
not  a  curioujB  commentary  on  our  rule,  and  on  our  p 
in  India  ?* 


Native  Mosidans  at  a  Sepoy  station. 
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CHAPTER   XVII L 


TOE   SIEGE   OF   DELHI:   FINAL   OPERATIONS. 


IFTUR  eleven  wccka  of  hostile 
occupation,  after  Bcveii  weeks  of 
bqaieging,  the  great  city  of  Delhi 
jMill  remamcd  in  the  hands  of  a 
(mingled  body  of  mntineerg  and 
f"  rebels — mutineers  who  had  thrown  off 
i  thoir  RoldierJy  allegiance  to  their  British 
employers;  and  rebeU  who  cluatered 
'aronnd  the  shadowy  representative  of  an 
Bxtinct  Mognl  dynasty*  Nay^  more— not  only  was 
Delhi  still  unconquercd  at  the  end  of  July ;  it  was 
rektiTely  stronger  than  ever.  The  siege-army  had 
been  increased ;  but  the  besiegeTs  had  increased 


iii  nnmber  in  a  still  larger  ratio.  General  Anson  • 
had  had  thirteen  days  of  command,  in  reference  to 
the  preparations  for  the  reconquest  of  tho  city, 
before  his  death ;  General  Barnard,  forty,  before 
he  hkewiso  died  ;  General  Reed,  twelve,  before  hi* 
retirement;  General  Wilson,  thirteen,  by  tho  oud 
of  July ;  and  now  the  lastnamed  commander 
was  called  npon  to  meaguro  the  strength  with 
wldch  ho  could  open  the  August  series  of  aiege- 
opcrations* 
It  may  bo  oonvenUnt  riightly  to  recapitulate  a 

•  CliBp.  %iU  pp.  flSO-Mfl. 
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few  events,  and  to  mention  a  few  dates,  connected 
with  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  siege,  as  a  means  of 
refreshing  tlio  memory  of  the  reader  concerning 
the  train  of  operations  which,  in  the  present 
chjipter,  is  to  ho  traced  to  an  end. 

It  will  he  remembered,  then,  that  as  soon  as  the 
startling  mutinies  at  Delhi  and  Meei-ut  became 
known  to  the  military  authorities  at  the  hill- 
stations,  the  75th  foot  wore  ordered  down  from 
Kussowlic,  the  1st  Europeans  from  Dugshai,  and 
the  2d  Europeans  from  Subathoo — all  to  proceed 
to  Umballa,  there  to  form  portions  of  a  siege-army 
for  Delhi;  that  a  siege-train  was  prepared  at 
Phillour ;  that  Generals  Anson  and  Barnard,  and 
other  o(fieei*s,  held  a  council  of  war  at  Umballa 
on  the  IGlh  of  May,  and  concerted  such  plans  as 
were  practicable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and 
that  troops  began  at  once  to  march  southeastward 
towards  Delhi.  We  have  further  seen  that  Anson 
was  troubled  by  the  presence  of  Bengal  native 
troops  whom  he  could  not  trust,  and  by  the 
scarcity  of  good  artillerymen  to  accompany  his 
siege-train ;  and  that  his  operations  were  suddenly 
cut  off  by  a  fatal  attack  of  cholera,  under  which 
he  sank  on  the  27th.  Next  we  traced  twelve  days' 
operations  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  during  which  he 
had  advanced  to  Raneeput,  Paniput,  Rhye,  Alipore, 
Badulla  Serai,  and  Azadpore,  to  the  ridge  north- 
ward of  Delhi,  on  which  he  established  his  siege- 
camp  on  the  8th  of  June ;  he  had  just  been  joined 
by  General  Wilson,  who  had  beaten  the  enemy 
at  Ghazecoodcou  Nuggur,  and  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  from  Meerut  near  Bhagput.  Then  came 
the  diversified  siege-operations  of  the  month  of 
June,  with  a  force  which  began  .ibout  3000  strong, 
aided  by  22  field-guns  and  17  siege-guns  and 
mortars— the  arrival  on  the  9th  of  the  Guide  corps, 
after  their  surprising  march  in  fiercely  hot  weather 
from  Peshawur;  the  bold  attack  made  by  the 
rebels  on  the  same  day ;  the  manifest  proofs  that 
the  siege-guns  were  too  light,  too  few,  and  too 
distant,  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  city ;  the 
commencement  on  the  13th,  but  the  speedy 
abandonment  .as  impracticable,  of  a  project  for 
storming  the  place;  the  continual  arrival  of 
mutineers  to  swell  the  number  of  defenders  within 
Delhi ;  the  daily  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  daily 
weakening  of  the  small  British  force;  and  the 
necessity  for  employing  one-half  of  the  whole 
siege-army  on  picket-dut\',  to  prevent  surprises. 
We  have  seen  how  Hindoo  Rao's  house  became 
a  constant  target  for  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
Metcalfe  House  for  attacks  of  less  frequency ; 
how  Major  Reid,  with  his  Goorkhas  and  Guides, 
guarded  the  ridge  with  indomitable  steadiness, 
and  made  successful  attacks  on  the  Eedghah  and 
Kisscngunje  suburbs ;  and  how  sedulously  Barnard 
was  forced  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
in  the  rear  of  his  camp.  Passing  from  June  to 
July,  the  details  of  the  former  chapter  told  us  that 
the  siege-army  became  raised  to  about  6000  men, 
by  various  reinforcements  early  in  the  last-name*! 
month;  that  an  assault  of  the  city  was  again 


proposed,  and  again  abandoned;  that  iosnrgent 
troops  poured  into  Delhi  more  rapidly  than  ever ; 
that  Sir  Henry  Barnard  died' on  the  6th,  worn 
down  by  anxiety  and  cholera;  that  numerous 
canal-bridges  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  gaining  access  to  the  rear  of  the 
camp ;  that  the  Biitish  were  continually  thrown 
on  Uie  defensive,  instead  of  actively  prosecuting 
the  siege ;  that  the  few  remaining  Bengal  native 
troops  in  the  siege-army  were  either  sent  to  the 
Punjaub,  or  disarmed  and  unhorsed,  in  distrust 
of  their  fidelity ;  that  on  the  17th,  General  Ree<l 
gave  up  the  command  which  had  devolved  upon 
him  after  the  death  of  Barnard,  and  was  sacceedcd 
by  Brigadier-general  Wilson  ;  and  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  the  enemy  made  many 
desperate  attempts  to  turn  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  siege-camp,  requiring  all  the  skill  of  the  British 
to  frustrate  them.* 

August  arrived.  The  besieged,  in  every  way 
stronger  than  the  besiegers,  continued  their  attacks 
on  various  sides  of  the  heights.  They  gave  annoy- 
ance, but  at  the  same  time  excited  contempt  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  avoided  open  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts.  An  officer  of  engineers,  commenting 
on  this  matter  in  a  private  letter,  said :  '  At  Delhi, 
they  are  five  or  six  to  one  against  us,  and  see  the 
miserable  attempts  they  make  to  turn  us  ont  of 
our  position.  They  swarm  up  the  heights  in  front 
of  our  batteries  by  thousands;  the  ground  is  so 
broken  and  full  of  ravines  and  rocks,  that  they 
can  come  up  the  whole  way  unseen,  or  yon  may 
depend  upon  it  they  would  never  venture.  If  they 
had  the  pluck  of  a  goose,  their  numbers  might 
terrify  us.  It  is  in  the  Subzee  Mundee  that  most 
of  the  hard  fighting  goes  on  ;  they  get  into  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  fire  into  our  pickets 
there;  this  goes  on  until  we  send  a  force  from 
camp  to  turn  them  out,  which  we  invariably  do, 
but  not  without  loss.  We  have  now  cleared  the 
ground  all  around  of  the  trees,  walls,  and  houses ; 
as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  large  clear  space 
around  our  pickets,  and  Tandy  will  not  venture 
out  of  cover ;  so  we  generally  let  him  pop  away 
from  a  distance  until  he  is  tired.'  Early  in  the 
month,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Jumna ;  the  rains  had  set  in, 
the  river  was  high,  the  stream  strong,  and  these 
were  deemed  favourable  conditions.  The  engineers 
started  three  'infernal  machines,'  each  consisting 
of  a  tub  containing  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  a  stick 
protruding  from  the  tub,  and  a  spring  connected 
with  an  explosive  compound;  the  theory  was^ 
that  if  the  tubs  floated  down  to  the  bridge,  any 
contact  with  the  stick  would  explode  the  contents 

*  By  comparing  two  wood-cnt^— *  Bird's-eye  Wevr  of  Delhi'  (p-, 
64),  and  •  Delhi  from  Flagntaff  Tower '  (p.  76)— the  reader  will 
be  as8i«ted  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  relatiTe  positions  of  tho 
mutineers  within  the  city,  and  of  the  British  on  the  ridge  and  lim 
the  camp  behind  it.  The  *  Bird's-eye  View »  will  be  the  moeC 
nsofnl  for  this  pnrpose,  as  combining  Uie  characteristies  of  a  riei^ 
and  a  platit  and  shewmg  vcrv  clearly  the  tIvot,  the  bridge  of  bonta* 
the  camp,  the  ridge,  tho  broken  ground  in  front  of  it,  the  Flafatalr 
Tower,  Metcalfe  House,  the  Custom-hoose,  Hindoo  Rao*s  hoosBt 
the  Samee  House,  the  Selimgurh  fort,  the  eity,  the  imperial  palaepf 
the  Jumma  Mujid,  the  walla  and  baations,  the  western  sobniti^  *e. 
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of  the  tub,  and  destroy  one  or  more  of  the  boats 
of  the  bridge ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  success 
attending  this  adventure.  The  bridge  of  boats 
being  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  batteries 
on  the  ridge,  it  could  not  be  harmed  by  any  guns 
at  that  time  possessed  by  the  British ;  and  thus 
the  enemy,  throughout  the  siege,  had  free  and 
unmolested  passage  over  the  Jumna.  The  supply 
of  ammunition  available  to  the  mutineers  seemed 
to  be  almost  inexhaustible ;  the  British  collected 
4(>0  round  shot  that  had  been  fired  at  them  from 
the  enemy's  guns  in  one  day ;  and  as  the  British 
artillerymen  were  few  in  number,  they  were 
worked  nearly  to  exhaustion  in  keeping  up  the 
necessary  cannonade  to  repel  the  enemy's  fire. 
Although  the  *Pandics*  avoided  contests  in  the 
open  field,  many  of  their  movements  were  made 
with  much  secrecy  and  skill— especially  that  of 
the  Ist  of  August,  when  at  least  5000  troops 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  position, 
by  a  combined  movement  from  two  different 
quarters,  and  made  an  attack  which  nothing  but 
the  courage  and  skill  of  Major  Reid  and  his 
handful  of  brave  fellows  could  have  withstood. 
In  some  of  these  numerous  operations,  when  the 
rainy  season  commenced,  the  amount  of  fatigue 
borne  by  the  troops  was  excessive.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  cavalry,  not  being  immediately 
available  for  siege-services,  to  guard  the  rear  of 
the  camp  from  surprise ;  and  to  insure  this  result, 
they  held  themselves  ready  to  *boot  and  saddle' 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice— glad  if  they  could  insure 
only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 
Many  an  officer,  on  picket  or  reconnoitring  duty, 
would  be  in  the  saddle  twelve  hours  together,  in 
torrents  of  rain,  without  food  or  refreshment  of 
any  kind.  Yet,  with  all  their  trials,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  cheerfully.  An  artillery-officer  said : 
*Our  position  here  is  certainly  by  nature  a  won- 
derfully secure  one ;  and  if  the  Pandies  could  not 
have  found  a  better  place  than  Delhi  as  the  head- 
quarters of  their  nmtiny,  with  an  unlimited  maga- 
zine at  their  disposal,  I  doubt  if  we  could  have 
been  so  w^ell  off  anywhere  else.  Providence  has 
assisted  us  in  every  way.  From  the  beginning, 
the  weather  has  been  most  propitious;  and  in 
cantonments  I  have  never  seen  troops  so  healthy 
as  they  are  here  now.  Cholera  occasionally  pays 
US  a  visit,  but  that  must  always  be  expected  in  a 
large  standing  camp.  The  river  Jumna  completely 
protects  our  left  flank  and  front ;  while  the  large 
jheel  (water-course)  which  runs  away  to  the  south- 
west is  at  this  season  quite  impassable  for  miles, 
preventing  any  surprise  on  our  right  flank;  so 
that  a  few  cavalry  are  sufficient  as  a  guard  for 
three  faces  of  our  position' — that  is,  a  few,  if 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  never  shirking  a  hard 
day's  work  in  any  weather. 

The  enemy  gradually  tired  of  attacks  on  the 
rear  of  the  camp,  which  uniformly  failed  ;  but 
they  did  not  cease  to  maintain  an  aggressive 
attitude.  Early  in  the  month,  they  commenced 
a  series  of  eflbrts  to  drive  the  British  from  the 


Metcalfe  post  or  picket.  This  Metcalfe  House,  the 
peaceful  residence  of  a  civil-service  officer  until 
the  disastrous  11th  of  May,  had  become  an  import- 
ant post  to  the  besiegers.  As  early  <as  four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  siege-army  on  the  ridge, 
the  enemy  had  emerged  from  the  city,  concealed 
themselves  in  some  ravines  around  Sir  T.  Met- 
calfe's house,  and  thence  made  a  formidable  attack 
on  the  Flagstaff  Tower.  To  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  danger,  a  lai'ge  picket  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  house,  and  to  form  it  into  a  river-side  or  left 
flank  to  the  siege-position.  This  picket  was  after- 
wards thrown  in  advance  of  the  house,  and 
divided  into  three  portions — one  on  a  mound 
near  the  i*oad  leading  from  the  Cashmere  Gate  to 
the  cantonment  Sudder  bazaar;  a  second  in  a 
house  midway  between  this  mound  and  the  river; 
and  a  third  in  a  range  of  stables  close  to  the  river. 
All  the  portions  of  this  picket  were  gradually 
strengthened  by  the  engineers,  as  reinforcements 
reached  them.  The  Flagstaff  Tower  was  also  well 
guarded ;  and  as  the  night-sentries  paced  the 
whole  distance  between  the  tower  and  the  Metcalfe 
pickets,  the  belt  of  rugged  ground  between  the 
ridge  and  the  river  was  effectually  rendered  im- 
passable for  the  enemy.  These  various  accessions 
of  strength,  however,  were  made  only  at  intervals, 
as  opportunit3r-  offered ;  at  the  time  now  under 
notice,  they  were  very  imperfectly  finished.  The 
enemy  plied  the  Metcalfe  picket  vigorously  with 
shot  and  shell,  from  guns  brought  out  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate  and  posted  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  city  wall ;  while  a  number  of 
infantry  skirmishers,  many  of  whom  were  rifle- 
men, kept  up  a  nearly  incessant  fire  from  the 
jungle  in  front.  Although  the  losses  at  the  Met- 
calfe picket  were  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  good 
cover,  the  approach  to  it  for  reliefs,  <fec.,  was  ren- 
dered extremely  perilous ;  and  as  this  species  of 
attack  was  in  many  ways  annoying  to  the  British, 
General  Wilson  resolved  to  frustrate  it.  He  placed 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Showers  a  force 
of  about  130O  men,*  by  whom  the  insurgents 
were  suddenly  surprised  on  the  morning  of.  the 
12th,  and  driven  off  with  great  loss.  It  was  a 
sharp  contest,  for  the  brigadier  had  more  than  a 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Showers  himself 
was  in  the  list  of  wounded  ;  as  were  also  Major 
Coke,  Captain  Greville,  Lieutenants  Sherriff, 
James,  Lindesay,  Maunsell,  and  Owen.  Four  guns 
belonging  to  the  enemy  were  captured  and  brought 
into  camp  ;  but  the  chief  advantage  derived  from 
the  skirmish  was  in  securing  the  abandonment  of  a 
mode  of  attack  likely  to  be  very  annoying  to  the 
besiegers.  The  insurgents,  it  is  true,  by  placing 
guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  frequently 


•  n.M.  75th  foot, 100  men. 

Ist  Bcnfral  Europeans, ....  350    w 

Coke's  Punjaab  mfLcs 200    » 

H.M.  Sthfoot, 100    '^ 

2d  Bengal  Europeans,      .       .  .  loO    «r 

Kuniaon  Goorkhas,      ....  100    » 

4th  Sikh  infantry, 100    /r 

II.M.  9thLanccrt,        ....  one  fquAdion. 

Horse- artillery, six  guns. 
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sent  a  shot  or  shell  across ;  but  the  danger  here 
was  lessened  by  shifting  the  camp  of  the  Ist 
Punjaub  infantry. 

That  the  siege-army  was  weakened  by  these 
perpetual  encounters^  need  hardly  be  said.  Every 
day  witnessed  the  carrying  of  many  gallant  fellows 
to  the  camp-hospital  or  to  the  grave.  At  about 
the  middle  of  August,  the  force  comprised  3571 
European  officers  and  men,  and  2070  native  officers 
and  men,  fit  for  duty ;  with  28  horse-artillery  guns 
(6  and  0  pounders)  and  a  small  supply  of  siege- 
artillery.  A  detail  of  the  component  elements  of 
the  force,  and  of  the  ratio  which  the  eftectives  bore 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  will  be  more  usefully 
given  presently  in  connection  with  the  September 
operations.  Knowing  well  from  dearly-bought 
experience  that  he  could  not  successfully  assault 
and  capture  Delhi  with  his  present  force,  General 
Wilson  looked  anxiously  for  reinforcements  from 
the  Punjaub,  which  were  due  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Indeed,  all  in  camp  were  prepared  to 
welcome  one  who,  from  the  daring  and  energy  which 
characterised  nearly  all  the  operations  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted,  had  earned  from  some  the 
title  of  the  *Lion,'  from  others  that  of  the  'Bayard,' 
of  the  Punjaub.  This  was  Brigadier-general  Nichol- 
son, a  soldier  who  had  attained  to  that  rank  at  an 
unusually  early  age.  About  the  end  of  June,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  intrusted  to  him  a  flying 
column  which  had  been  organised  at  Wuzeerabad,* 
but  which  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes ;  for 
Nicholson  had  been  compelled  to  disarm  all  the 
Bengal  native  troops  who  were  in  his  column.  As 
we  have  seen  in  former  pages,  the  brigadier  struck 
terror  into  the  mutineers,  and  swept  away  bands 
of  rebels  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  him  in  the 
region  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Sutlej.  He 
nearly  annihilated  the  Sealkote  mutineers  near 
Goorda8pore,t  and  then  cleared  the  country  during 
a  long  march,  in  fearfully  hot  weather,  to  Delhi. 
He  himself  with  a  few  companions  reached  the 
city  on  the  8th  of  August ;  but  the  bulk  of  his 
column  did  not  arrive  till  the  14th.  Its  composi- 
tion had  undci^ono  some  change;  and  it  now 
comprised  H.M.  52d  foot,  the  remaining  wing  of 
the  61st  foot,  the  2d  Punjaub  infantry,  200  Moultan 
horse,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery — ^in  all,  about 
1100  Europeans  and  1400  Punjaub  troops.  Valu- 
able, however,  as  was  this  accession  of  strength, 
it  could  not  immediately  affect  the  siege-operations ; 
seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of 
another  siege-train,  which  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  caused  to  be  collected  at  Ferozpore,  and  which 

*  II.M.  52d  light  infantry. 

SAth  Bengal  native  infantry* 

id  Pui\)aub  infantry. 

9th  Bengal  natiro  caralry,  one  wing. 

Moultan  horse. 

Dawo's  troop  of  horsc-arlillcry. 

Smyth's  troop  of  native  foot-artiUery. 

Bourchier's  light-infantry  battery. 
^  During  that  famous  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Sealkote  muti- 
neers, a  wing  of  H.M.  52d  foot  marched  sixty- two  miles  in  forty- 
eight  hours  of  an  Indian  summer,  besides  fighting  with  an  enemy 
who  resisted  with  more  than  their  usual  determination.  It  was 
work  worthy  of  a  regiment  which  had  marched  three  thotuand 
mikt  in  four  pears. 


was  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  witl|  gr«at  stores  of 
ammunition. 

As  soon  as  Qeneral  Wilson  found  himself  aided 
by  the  energetic  Nicholson,  he  gave  additional 
efficiency  to  his  army  by  grouping  ^e  in&ntry  into 
four  brigades,  thus   constituted:    Fini  brigade, 
under   Brigadier  Showers,   B.M,   75th  foot^ 
Bengal  Europeans,  and  the  Kumaon  battalion 
Goorkhas;  Second,  under  Colonel  Lenfield,  H.M. 
52d  foot,  H.M.  60th  Rifles,  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion 
of  Goorkhas;  Third,  under  Colonel  Jones,  H.M. 
8th  foot,  H.M.  61st  foot,  and  Rothney's  Sikhs; 
Fourth,   under  Brigadier   Nicholson,  1st  Bengal 
Europeans,  Ist  Punjaub  infantry  (Goke*s  rifles),  and 
2d  Punjaub  infantry  (Green's  Rifles).    The  Guides 
were  not  brigaded,  but  were  left  free  for  service 
in  any  quarter.     The  cavalry  was  placed  under 
Brigadier  Grant,  and  the  artillery  under  Brigadier 
Garbett.      Nicholson   had   brought  with  him  a 
few  gtms ;  nevertheless  it  was  necessary,  as  just 
remarked,  to  wait  for  a  regular  siege-train  before  a 
bombardment  of  the  city  could  be  attempted.   The 
camp,  organised  as  it  now  was,  although  it  put  on 
a  somewhat  more  regular  appearance  than  before, 
was  a  singular  phenomenon,  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  European  and  Asiatic  elements  were 
combined  in   it.      An   officer  who  was  present 
through  all  the  operations  has  given,  in  a  letter 
which  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  a  graphic 
account  of  the  camp,  with  its  British  and  native 
troops,  its  varieties  of  costume,  its  dealers  and 
servants,  it^  tents  and  animals,  and  all  the  details 
of  a  scene  picturesque  to  an  observer  who  could  for 
a  moment  forget  the  stem  meaning  which  underlay 
it.*     About  the  time  of  Nicholson's  arrival,  Lieu- 
tenant Hodson  was  intrusted  by  General  Wilsoa 
with  an  enterprise  small  in  character  but  useful  in. 
result.    It  was  to  watch  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
had  moved  out  from  Delhi  on  the  Rohtuk  road,  aoA 
to  afford  support,  if  necessary,  either  to  Soneeput  or 
to  the  Jhccud  rajah,  who  remained  faitbM  to  his 
alliance  with  the  British.    Hodson  started  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August  with  a  detachment  of 
about  350  cavalry,  comprising  230  of  the  irregolav* 
horse  named  after  himself,  100  Guide  cavalry,  and 
a  few  Jhcend  cavalry.     The  enemy  were  knowD 

*  '  What  a  sight  our  camp  would  be  even  to  those  who  Tifited 
Sch.istopol  I    The  long  lines  of  tents,  the  thatched  hovels  of  tho 
native  sen'ants,  the  rows  of  horses.the  parks  of  artillery,  the  Ei^lfaib 
soldier  in  his  gray  linen  coat  and  trousers  (ho  has  fought  as  hn,weHy 
as  ever  without  pipeclay),  tho  Sikhs  with  their  red  and  blue  tnrbeiMi* 
the  Afghans  with  their  red  and  bluo  turbans,  their  wild  air,  and 
their  gay  head-dresses  and  coloured  saddle-cloths,  and  the  Iittl0 
Goorkhas,  dressed  up  to  the  ugliness  of  demons  in  black  worsted 
Kilmarnock  hats  and  woollen  coats— tho  truest,  braTest  soldiers  in 
our  ])ay.    There  arc  scarcely  any  Poorbeahs  (IIin<lustanle)  left  in 
our  ranks,  but  of  native  servants  many  a  score.    In  the  rear  are 
the  booths  of  the  native  bazaars,  and  further  out  on  the  ^ain  tb* 
thousands  of  camels,  bullocks,  and  horses  that  carry  our  baggage. 
The  soldiers  are  loitering  through  the  lines  or  in  the  baiaars. 
Suddenly  the  alarm  is  sounded.    Every  one  rushes  to  his  tent.  The 
infantry  soldier  seises  his  musket  and  slings  on  his  pouch,  the 
artilleryman  gets  his  guns  harnessed,  the  Afghan  ride*  out  to 
explore ;  in  a  few  minutes  everybody  is  in  his  place. 

*  If  we  go  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hHl  which  separates  ns 
from  the  city,  we  see  the  river  winding  along  to  the  left,  the  farid|e 
of  boats,  the  towers  of  the  palace,  and  the  high  roof  and  minarcci 
of  the  great  mosque,  the  roofli  and  gardens  of  the  doomed  dty» 
and  the  elegant-looking  walls,  with  batteries  here  and  there,  the 
white  smoke  of  which  rises  slowly  up  among  the  green  foliage  tlist 
clusters  round  the  ramparts.' 
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to  have  passed  thvoagh  Samplah  on  the  way  to 
Bolitak ;  and  Hodson  resolved  to  anticipate  them 
by  a  flank-movement  On  the  15th,  at  the  village 
of  KhnrkoTvdeh,  he  captured  a  large  number  of 
mutineer  cavalry,  by  a  stratagem  at  once  bold 
and  ingenious.  On  the  16th  the  enemy  marched 
to  Rohtuk,  and  Hodson  in  pursuit  of  them.  On 
the  17th  skirmishes  took  place  near  Rohtuk  itself ; 
but  on  the  18th  Hodson  succeeded  in  drawing  forth 
the  main  body  of  rebels,  who  suffered  a  speedy  and 
complete  defeat.  They  were  not  simply  mutineers 
from  Delhi ;  they  comprised  many  depredatory 
bodies  that  greaUy  troubled  such  of  the  petty 
rajahs  as  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  or  in  alliance 
vith  the  British.  Lieutenant  Hodson,  by  dispersing 
them,  aided  in  pacifying  the  district  around  the 
siege-camp— a  matter  of  much  consideration.  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Guides  will 
afford  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
fought  in  those  stirring  times,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  deeds  were  narrated  when  the 
formality  of  official  documents  was  not  needed.* 

Por  ten  days  after  Nicholson's  arrival,  little 
was  effected  on  either  side  save  this  skirmish  of 
Hodson's  at  Rohtuk.  Wilson  did  not  want  to 
begin ;  it  was  not  his  strategy ;  he  steadily  held 
his  own  until  the  formidable  siege-train  could 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  were 
foiled  in  every  movement;  all  their  attacks  had 
&Ued. 

Nicholson  was  on  the  alert  to  render  good 
service ;  and  the  opportunity  was  not  long  in 
presenting  itself.  His  energy  as  a  soldier  and 
bis  skill  as  a  general  were  rendered  very  conspi- 
eaoos  in  his  battle  of  Nujuffghur,  resembling  in 
its  tactics  some  of  those  in  which  Havelock  had 
been  engaged.  General  Wilson  obtained  intelli- 
gence that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing 
from  Delhi  towards  Bahadoorghur,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  attacking  the  siege-camp 
in  the  rear;  the  distance  between  the  city  and 
the  town   being   about   twenty  miles,    and    the 


•  •  The  first  day  we  inarched  to  a  place  called  Khurkowdeh,  but 
•Itch  m  inarch !  Wc  had  to  go  through  water  for  miles  up  to  the 
liorscs*  girths.  We  took  Khtirkowdch  by  surprise,  and  Hodson 
Smmedlately  placed  men  orer  the  gates,  and  we  went  in.  Shot  one 
tcoundrel  instanter,  cut  down  another,  and  took  a  rcssaldar  (native 
officer)  and  some  sowars  (troopers)  prisoners,  and  came  to  a  house 
occupied  by  some  more,  who  would  not  lot  us  in  at  all ;  at  last,  we 
rushed  in  and  found  the  rascals  had  taken  to  the  upper  story,  and 
still  kept  ui  at  bay.  There  was  only  one  door  and  a  klrkce 
(window).  I  shoTcd  in  my  brad  through  the  door,  with  a  pistol 
in  my  hand,  and  got  a  clip  over  my  turban  for  my  pains;  my 
pistol  mlsstd  Are  at  the  man's  breast  (you  must  send  me  a  revolver), 
10  I  got  out  of  that  as  fa&t  as  I  could,  and  then  tried  the  kirkce 
vith  the  other  barrel,  and  very  nearly  got  another  cut.  We  tried 
every  means  to  get  in,  but  could  not,  so  wc  fired  the  house,  and 

out  Uiey  rushed  a  muck  among  us.     The  first  fellow  went  at , 

who  wounded  him,  but  somehow  or  other  ho  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back.  I  saw  him  faU,  and,  thinking  he  was  hurt,  rushed  to  the 
rs»cae.  A  Guide  got  a  chop  at  the  fellow,  and  I  gave  him  such  a 
•winging  back-hander  that  he  fell  dead.  I  then  went  at  another 
I  fellow  rushing  by  my  left,  and  sent  my  sword  through  him,  like 
butter,  and  bagged  him.  I  then  looked  round  and  saw  a  sword 
Come  crash  on  the  shoulders  of  a  poor  youth ;  oh,  such  a  cut ;  and 
Up  went  the  sword  again,  and  the  next  moment  the  boy  would  have 
been  in  eternity,  but  I  ran  forward  and  covered  him  with  my  sword 

and  saved  him.   During  this  it  was  over  with  seven  men.   had 

•hot  one  with  his  revolver,  and  the  other  four  were  cut  down  at 
once.  Having  polished  off  these  fellows,  we  held  an  impromptu 
eourt-martial  on  those  we  had  taken,  and  shot  them  all— miur- 
4ar«rt  every  one,  who  were  Justly  rewarded  for  their  deeds.* 


latter  being  nearly  due  west  of  the  former.  Or, 
as  seems  more  probable  (seeing  that  all  attacks 
on  the  rear  of  the  camp  had  signally  failed),  the 
enemy  may  have  intended  to  cross  the  Nujuff- 
ghur jheel  or  water-course,  and  intercept  the 
siege-train  which  they  as  well  as  the  British 
knew  to  be  on  the  way  from  Ferozpore.  One 
account  of  the  matter  is,  that  Bukhtar  Singh,  a 
rebel  who  had  gained  unenviable  notoriety  at 
BareiUy,  had  got  into  disfavour  with  the  King  of 
Delhi  for  his  want  of  success  as  one  of  the  military 
leaders  within  the  city ;  that  he  had  offered,  if  a 
good  force  were  only  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 
wipe  off  the  discredit  by  a  crowning  victory  over 
the  Feringhecs ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  he  proposed  to  get  in  rear  of  the  siege- 
camp,  intercept  the  expected  siege-train,  capture 
it,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
camp  and  Umballa.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  main  purpose,  the  expeditionary  force  was  of 
considerable  strength,  amounting  to  7000  men, 
and  comprising  the  whole  or  large  portions  of 
six  mutinied  infantry  regiments,  three  of  irre- 
gular cavalry,  and  numerous  artillery.  The 
general,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  at 
once  placed  a  column*^  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Nicholson,  with  instructions  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  enemy.  The  brigadier 
started  at  daybreak  on  the  25th  of  August, 
crossed  two  difficult  swamps,  and  arrived  at 
Nanglooe,  a  village  about  midway  between  Delhi 
and  Bahadooi*ghur.  During  a  halt  and  a  recon- 
noitre, it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
a  bridge  over  the  Nujuffghur  jhcel,  and  would 
probably  encamp  in  the  afternoon  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  Nicholson  determined  to 
push  on  against  them  that  same  evening.  After 
another  ten-mile  march,  during  which  his  troops 
had  to  wade  through  a  sheet  of  water  three  feet 
deep,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  five 
o'clock,  and  found  them  posted  in  a  position  two 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  bridge  to  the 
town  :  they  had  thirteen  guns,  of  which  four  were 
in  a  strong  position  at  an  old  serai  on  their  left 
centre.  The  brigadier,  after  a  brief  reconnaissance, 
resolved  first  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  centre, 
which  was  their  strongest  point,  and  then, 
*  changing  front  to  the  left,'  sweep  down  their 
line  of  guns  towards  the  bridge.  His  guns  having 
fired  a  few  rounds,  the  critical  moment  for  a 
charge  arrived ;  he  addressed  his  men,  told  them 
what  a  bayonet  charge  had  always  been  in  the 
British  army,  and  shouted— 'Advance  !*  The 
infantry  charged,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 

•  II.M.  9th  lancers         (Captain  Sarrell),  One  pquadron. 

Guide  cavalry  (Captain  Sandford),       120  men. 

2d  Punjaub  cavalry,  80    tt 

Monltan  horse. 

II.M.  6l8t  foot,  (Colonel  Rcnny),  420    » 

1st  Bengal  Etiropeans  (Major  Jacob),  380    » 

1st  Punjaub  infantry     (Coke's),  400    » 

2d  Punjaub  infantry      (Green's),  400    » 

Sappers  and  Miners,  30    » 

Horse-artillery  (Tombe'  and  Olphert's),  Sixteen  guns. 

Captain  (now  Major)Olphert  being  111,  the  command  of  his  troop 
was  taken  oy  Captain  Bemington. 
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serai  with  great  impetuosity.  Ho  then  changed 
front  to  the  left,  and  so  completely  outflanked 
the  enemy  that  they  fled  at  once  from  the  field, 
leaving  thirteen  guns  behind  them.  WhUe  this 
was  being  done,  Lieutenant  Lumsden  advanced 
to  Nnju%hur,  and  cleared  it  of  insurgents.  A 
small  number  of  the  enemy  concealed  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nnglee ;  and  when 
attacked,  in  a  way  that  left  no  loophole  for  escape, 
they  fought  so  desperately  as  to  bring  down  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Lumsden*s  party,  includiug  the 
lieutenant  himself.  The  encmy^s  cavalry  eflccted 
little  or  nothing  ;  while  Nicholson's  was  employed 
chiefly  in  guarding  baggage  and  escorting  guns. 
Nicholson  passed  the  night  near  the  bridge,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  a  fierce  attack  and  defence 
during  the  evening,  and  which  he  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
thus  cutting  off  one  of  the  few  approaches  by 
which  the  mutineers  from  the  city  could  get  to  the 
main  line  of  road  behind  the  camp.  Nicholson 
returned  to  camp  on  the  26th,  after  a  few  hours' 
rest  for  his  exhausted  troops.  They  had  indeed  had 
a  hard  day's  labour  on  the  25th ;  for  they  marched 
eighteen  miles  to  the  field  of  battle — starting  at 
daybreak,  and  crossing  two  difficult  swamps 
before  they  could  arrive  at  Nanglooe ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  their  commander  in  his  dis- 
patch, 'as  it  would  not  have  been  pnident  to 
take  the  baggage  across  the  ford  at  Baprowla,  they 
were  obliged,  after  fourteen  hours'  marching  and 
fighting,  to  bivouac  on  the  field  without  food  or 
covering  of  any  kind.'  There  seems  to  have  been 
something  wrong  here.  One  of  the  officers  has 
said:  'Unfortunately,  through  some  mistake,  I 
suppose,  the  grog  for  the  men  had  not  arrived, 
nor  commissariat  rations ;  and  it-is  wonderful  how 
they  bore  up  against  the  privations  of  a  long 
march,  some  hard  fighting,  and  no  food.  A  little 
grumbling  was  occasionally  heard,  but  good- 
humour  and  cheerfulness  were  the  order  of  the 
day.'  Such  of  them  as  had  time  to  sleep  at  all 
during  the  night,  slept  on  the  damp  ground ;  but 
all  these  exigencies  of  a  soldier's  life  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp  in 
high  spirits  at  their  success.  Nicholson  had 
relied  fully  on  the  Punjaubees  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  they  justified  his  reliance,  for  they 
emulated  the  courage  and  soldierly  qualities  of 
the  European  troops  who  formed  the  elite  of  the 
force.  He  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  25  killed, 
including  Lieutenants  Lumsden  and  Gabbett ; 
and  of  70  wounded,  includiug  Major  Jacob  and 
Lieutenant  Elkington.  The  brigadier's  official 
dispatch  contained  some  curious  particulars  not 
always  given  in  such  documents.  It  appears  that 
during  the  day  his  men  fired  off"  17,000  musket 
aud  rifle  charges,  and  650  cannon-shot  and  shells 
— a  murderous  torrent,  that  may  perhaps  convey 
to  the  mind  of  a  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  a  battle.  He  captured  all  the 
enemy's  guns  and  ammunition ;  but  a  better  result 
was,  the  frustration  of  an  attack  which  might 


have  been  very  annoying,  if  not  dangerous,  on 
the  rear  of  the  camp.  Of  the  guns  captured,  nine 
were  English  field-pieces,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  regular  Bengal  army;  while  the  other  four 
were  native  brass  guns  belonging  to  tlie  imperial 
palace  at  Delhi. 

The  Delhi  insurgents,  whether  well  or  ill  com- 
manded, manifested  no  careless  inattention  to  what 
was  occurring  outside  the  city  walls.  They  were 
nearly  always  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  besiegers.  They  knew  that  a  lai^e  si^e-train 
was  expected,  which  they  much  longed  to  intercept; 
they  knew  that  Brigadier  Nicholson  had  gone  oat 
to  Nujuf%hur  on  the  morning  of  the  25th ;  they 
knew  tliat  he  had  not  returned  to  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th;  and  they  resolved  on  another 
attack  on  the  camp  in  its  then  weakened  state. 
All  was  in  vain,  however ;  in  this  as  in  every 
similar  attempt  they  were  beaten.  As  soon 
as  they  made  their  appearance.  General  Wilson 
strengthened  his  pickets.  The  enemy  commenced 
by  a  fire  with  field-guns  from  Ludlow  Castle 
against  the  Mosque  picket;  but  the  attack  never 
became  serious;  it  was  steadily  met,  and  the 
enemy,  after  suflering  severely,  retired  into  the 
city. 

During  the  later  days  of  August,  the  enomy 
attempted  little  more  than  a  series  of  skirmishing 
attacks  on  the  pickets.     If,  once  now  and  then, 
they  appeared  in  force  outside  the  walls  as  though 
about  to  attack   in  a  body,  the   intention  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  they  disappeared  again 
within  the  city.     No  evidence  was  afibrded  that 
they  were  headed  by  any  officer  i)0S8eaung  unity 
of  command  and  military  abihty.    There  was  no 
Sevajee,  no  Hyder  among  them.     'Often,'  as  an 
eye-witness  observed, '  like  an  undisciplined  mob, 
at  best  merely  an  agglomeration  of  regiments,  the 
rebels  have  attacked  us  again  and  again,  and  fiercely 
enough   when  under  cover,  but  always  with  a. 
poverty  of  conception  and  want   of  plan  thafe 
betrayed  the  absence  of  a  master-mind.    And  now 
that  they  know  strong  reinforcements  have  joined 
our  army,  and  that  the  day  of  I'ctribntion  is  not 
far  distant— although  they  may  make  an  attempt  to 
intercept  the  siege-train — ^yet  by  their  vacillating 
and  Jibortive  gatherings   outside  the  walls,  and 
by  the  dissensions  and  desertions  that  are  rife 
within,  they  shew  that  the  huge  body  of  the  insur- 
rection is  still  without  a  vigorous  and  life-giving 
spirit.' 

True  as  this  may  have  been  in  the  particular 
instance,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  mutineers  maintaiucd 
a  remarkable  dcgi*ee  of  organisation  after  they  had 
forsworn  their  allegiance ;  the  men  of  all  the  cor{)8 
rallied  round  the  colours  belonging  to  each  parti- 
cular regiment ;  and  those  regiments  which  had 
customarily  been  massed  into  brigades,  long  strove 
to  maintain  tlic  brigade  character.  Although  the 
insurrection  possessed  few  elements  of  unity, 
although  the  rebels  could  not  form  an  army,  or 
operate  comprehensively  in  the  field,  they  sought 
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tain  the  oi*ganisation  which  their  lato 
masters  had  given  to  them.  Thcro  had 
been  a  brigade  of  two,  three,  or  four 
cgiments  at  each  of  the  larger  military 
;  from  the  station  the  brigjide  took  its 
md  when  the  mutiny  was  many  months 
I  mutineers  were  still  recognisable  as 
g  to  the  brigades  which  they  had  once 
erved — such  as  the  Bareilly  brigade,  the 
1  brigade,  the  Dinapoor  brigade,  the 
}ad  brigade,  &c.  Although  single  regi- 
id  fragments  of  regiments  entered  Delhi, 
iiin  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
*  raj, '  nevertheless  the  majority  were 
shable  as  brigaded  forces.  The  Delhi 
tself,  consisting  of  the  38th,  54th,  and  74lh 
3  native  infanty,  formed  the  material  on 
le  Meerut  brigade  had  worked  on  the  11th 
This  Meerut  brigade  comprised  the  Uth 
I  infantiy,  and  the  3d  cavalry.  On  the 
Tunc  arrived  the  Nuscerabad  brigade,  con- 
f  the  15th  and  30th  infantry,  with  horse 
artillery ;  on  the  22d,  the  Jullundur  and 
brigades  eutered,  comprising  the  3d,  36th, 
infantry,  and  the  6th  cavalry ;  on  the  1st 
3f  June  came  the  Bareilly  ur  Rohilcund 
including  the  18th,  28th,  29th,  and  68th 
and  the  8th  irregular  cavalry  ;  and  later 
me  month  came  the  Neemuch  and  Jhansi 
Even  when  combined  within  the  walls 
each  brigade  constituted  a  sort  of  family 
mnity,  having  to  a  gi'eat  extent  a  way 
ill  of  its  own.  The  history  of  a  hundred 
is  shewn  that  the  sepoys  alw,iys  fought 
m  well  commanded  ;  and  their  ineffective 
jis  mutincere  may  hence  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  well 
tied. 

about  this  period,  the  latter  ha]f  of  August, 
unfortunate  English  lady — unfortunate  in 
long  in  the  hands  of  brutal  men — escaped 
Ihi  under  circumstances  which  were  nar- 
tho  Bombay  and  Calcutta  newspapers  as 
She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  civil 
)f  the  Company  engaged  at  Delhi  before 
ny ;  but  as  Uic  newspaper  narratives  were 


— ,  the  wife  of  Mr ,  niadc  her  escape  from  Delhi  on 

ijr  of  the  IJHh.  Poor  creature,  she  was  alino<)t  reduced 
>n ;  as  she  bad  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  dungeon  while  in 
^o  chnprassees,  who,  it  appe:ii-s,  hax'e  all  along  been 
iter,  aided  her  in  making  her  attempt  to  escape.  They 
ugh  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  but  not  wholly  unobserved  by  the 
sentries,  as  one  of  tlic  chuprissees  was  shot  by  them, 
irk  at  the  time,  sho  lay  hidden  among  tho  Ion:;  web- 
the  dawn  of  day,  when  she  sent  tho  chuprassee  to 
),  and  as  luck  would  have  it>  he  came  across  the 
picket  stationed  at  Subzce  Mundec.  So  soon  as  he 
vcr  who  they  were,  he  went  and  brought  the  lady  Into 
house  amongst  the  soldiers,  who  did  all  they  could  to 
safety.  As  soon  as  she  arrircd  inside  the  sq^iare,  she 
ipon  her  knees,  and  oflfered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
sUTeronco.  All  she  had  round  her  body  was  a  dirty 
»th,  and  .nnothcr  piece  folded  round  her  head.  She  was 
B  condition ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Hit  felt  greatly  concerned  in  her  behalf;  and  some  oven 
of  pity  when  they  heard  tho  tale  of  woo  th.nt  she  related. 
;  interrogated  by  the  officers  for  a  short  time,  Captain 
rlded  a  doolie  for  he,  and  sent  her  under  escort  safe  to 
re  she  has  been  provided  with  a  staff-tent,  and  every- 
sho  requires.* 


not  always  correct  in  matters  of  identification,  the 
name  will  not  be  given  here. 

September  arrived,  and  with  it  many  indications 
that  the  siege  would  soon  present  new  and  import- 
ant features.  Little  is  known  of  what  passed 
within  Delhi  during  those  days;  but  General 
Wilson  learned  from  various  sources  that  the 
mutineers  were  in  a  veiy  dissatisfied  state  at  the 
failure  of  all  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the 
besiegers,  or  even  to  disturb  in  any  material  degree 
the  plan  of  the  siege.  They  were  without  a  respon- 
sible and  efficient  leader,  and  were  split  up  into 
small  sections ;  they  had  no  united  scheme  of 
operations;  nor  were  they  adequately  provided 
with  money  to  meet  their  daily  demands. 

With  the  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  prospects 
were  brightening.  The  siege-train,  when  it  arrived 
early  in  September,  made  a  formidable  increase  in 
the  ordnance  before  Delhi.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  guns  were  larger,  and  carried  shot  and  shell 
more  weighty,  than  those  used  in  battles  and 
skirmishes;  their  main  purpose  being  to  make 
breaches  in  tho  defence- works  of  the  city,  through 
which  infantry  might  enter  and  capture  the  place. 
Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  able  to  collect  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  send  to  Delhi  from  Fcrozporc,  a  train 
of  about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  consisting 
of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  of  large  calibre. 
The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  the  guns,  but  to 
secure  and  to  forward  men  to  escort  them,  animals 
to  draw  them,  ammunition  to  serve  them,  carriages 
to  convey  the  auxiliary  stores,  food  and  camp- 
equipage  for  the  men,  fodder  for  the  animals — 
whether  4iorses,  oxen,  camels,  or  elephants.  Snch 
was  the  disturbed  state  of  India  at  that  time,  that 
Lawrence  had  not  been  able  to  send  this  rein- 
forcement until  September ;  and  even  then,  all 
his  skill,  influence,  and  energy,  were  required  to 
surmount  the  numerous  difficulties.  About  the 
same  time  there  arrived  in  camp  a  Belooch 
battalion  from  Kurachce,  the  4th  Tunjaub  infantry, 
the  Patau  Irregular  Horse,  and  reinforcements 
to  H.M.  8th,  24th,  52d,  and  GOth  regiments.  The 
siege-army  now  reached  an  aggregate  of  about 
9000  men  of  all  arms,  cfi'ectivcs  and  non-effectives, 
including  gun-lascars,  syce-drivers,  Punjaubee 
Sappera  and  Miners,  native  infantry  recruits,  and 
other  men  not  comprised  in  regular  regiments. 
There  were  also  near  tho  camp  or  on  their  march 
to  it,  numerous  troops  belonging  to  the  Cashmere, 
Jheend,  and  Putialah  Contingents.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  troops  of  all  kinds,  Wilson  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  find  9000  effective  infantry  to 
make  an  assault  on  the  city  after  a  bombard- 
ment. To  what  extent  this  hope  was  realised,  we 
shall  see  presently. 

It  is  important  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  the 
relative  positions  of  the  besiegers  and  the  bo- 
sieged,  the  siege-camp  and  the  fortified  city,  at 
that  time.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British 
position  before  Delhi,  from  the  early  days  of  June 
to  those  of  September,  was  purely  a  defensive  one. 
The  besiegers  could  neither  invest  the  clt^  aor 
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batter  down  its  walls ;  the  troops  being  too  few 
for  the  first  of  these  enterprises,  and  the  guns  too 
weak  for  the  second;  while  an  assault,  though 
twice  intended,  was  not  attempted,  because  there 
was  no  force  suflScient  to  hold  the  city,  even  if  it 
were  captured.  The  position  on  the  north  of  tho 
city,  from  Metcalfe  House  to  the  Subzee  Mundee, 
was  the  only  one  which  they  could  successfully 
maintain.  Nevertheless,  though  limited  to  that 
one  side,  it  was  invaluable,  because  it  enabled  the 
British  to  keep  open  a  road  of  communication 
with  the  northwest,  whence  all  supplies  must 
necessarily  be  obtained.  The  English  public, 
grieved  and  irritated  by  the  astounding  news  from 
India,  often  reproached  Barnard  and  Wilson  for 
their  delay  in  'taking  Delhi;'  and  many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  the  spot  longed  for  some 
dashing  movement  that  would  restore  British 
prestige,  and  give  them  their  hour  of  revenge 
against  the  mutineers.  .  Subsequent  experience, 
however,  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  generals 
were  right.  The  grounds  for  so  thinking  have 
been  thus  set  forth  by  an  artillery-officer  whoso 
account  of  the  siege  has  found  a  place  among  the 
Blue-books:  'Whether  the  city  might  or  might 
not  have  been  carried  by  a  coup  de  main^  as  was 
contemplated  first  in  June  and  afterwards  in  July, 
it  is  needless  now  to  inquire ;  but  judging  from 
the  resistance  we  afterwards  experienced  in  the 
actual  assault,  when  wo  had  been  greatly  rein- 
forced in  men  and  guns,  it  appears  to  me  fortunate 
the  attempt  was  not  made.  The  strength  of  the 
place  was  never  supposed  to  consist  in  the  strength 
of  its  actual  defences,  though  these  were  much 
undervalued;  but  every  city,  even  without  forti- 
fications, is,  from  its  very  nature,  strongly  defen- 
sible, unless  it  can  be  effectually  surrounded  or 
bombarded.  Moreover,  within  Delhi,  the  enemy 
possessed  a  magazine  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  guns,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ammunition ;  while  their  numbers  were  cer- 
tainly never  less  than  double  those  of  the  besiegers.* 
But,  more  than  this,  Delhi  was  not  so  weak  a 
place  as  public  opinion  in  England  at  that  time 
represented  it  to  be.  The  numerous  bastions 
presented  regular  faces  and  flanks  of  masonry, 
with  properly  cut  embrasures.  The  portions  of 
wall  or  curtain  between  the  bastions  were  twenty- 
four  feet  high,  two-thirds  of  the  height  being  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  the  remainder  near  the  top  being 
a  parapet  three  feet  in  thickness.  Outside  the 
wall  was  a  broad  beam  or  ledge,  screened  by  a 
parapet  as  a  place  for  musketeers ;  below  the  beam 
was  a  ditch,  sixteen  feet  deep  by  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  with  well-constructed  escarp  and 
counterscarp ;  and  a  good  sloping  glacis,  descend- 
ing from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditcb,  covered  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  wall  from  all  assaults  by  dis- 
tant batteries.  Captain  Norman,  who  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  siege  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  who  wrote  a  very  lucid  semi-official 
account  of  the  siege-operations,  fully  corroborates 
this  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  position. 


As  a  memento  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the 
military  history  of  India^  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
present  here  a  detailed  list  of  iXL  the  troops  con- 
stituting the  siege-army  of  Delhi  in  the  second 
week  of  September,  when  the  assault  was  about  to 
be  made.  The  number,  it  will  be  seen,  was  9866,* 
besides  'unarmed  and  undisciplined  pioneers,'  of 
whom  no  enumeration  was  given.  These,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  all  ^tdke  troops, 
and  did  not  includo  those  who  were  disabled  by 
wounds  or  sickness.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  the  Cashmere,  Jheend,  and  Putialah  Con- 
tingents find  no  place  in  this  list;  they  were 
scarcely  mentioned  by  General  Wilson  in  his 
dispatches,  although  from  other  souroes  of  infor- 
mation they  seem  to  have  reached  nearly  three 
thousand  in  number.  Why  the  general  and  hig 
staff  should  have  had  to  make  the  entry  '  strength 
unknown,'  in  reference  to  them,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  Concerning  the  other  or  more  important 
elements  of  the  army,  many  of  the  regiments  were 
represented  only  by  detachments  or  wings  in  the 
camp,  the  rest  being  at  other  places ;  but  all  that 
need  be  noted  in  the  list  is  the  exact  number  of 
men.  Glancing  over  this  list,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  feet  how  nearly 
the  Oudian  or  Hindustani  element  is  excluded 
from  it  There  are  Europeans,  Goorkhas,  Sikhs, 
Punjaubees,  Beloochees,  and  mountaineers  from 
the  Afghan  frontier ;  but  the  only  entry  referring 
clearly  to  the  Bengal  native  army  is  that  of  78 
men  of  the  4th  irregular  cavalry,  and  these  appear 
in  the  unsoldicrlike  condition,  '  disarmed  and 
unhorsed.'  Tho  horse-artillery  were  frequently 
referred  to  in  dispatches  by  the  names  of  the 
officers  in  command — such  as  Tombs',  Turner's, 
Kenny's,  and  Remington's  troops;  while  two 
light  field-batteries  were  named  after  Scott  and 
Bourchier.    There  were  also  several  companies  of 


•  Artillery,  EnffineerSj  ^. 

Earopean  ( Artillerymen  of  all  kinds,    ....  1350 

and      ^  Engineers,  Sappers,  Miners,  &o^    .        .  .723 

Native.   (  Pioneers,  unarmed  and  ondlBclpIined,       .  f 


Cavalrif. 


2079 


r,»r«««««    (II.M.  Carabinlers, I2S 

European.  J  „j^  g^^  J  j^„^p^^^ ^^ 

'4th  irregular  cavalry  (disarmed  and  unliorscd),  78 


Native. 


Ist  Funjaub  cavalry,  . 
2d         v  v      ,       . 

6th       It  »      .  . 

Hod8on*8  Irregular  Ilorsp, 
Guide  corps,  cavalry,  • 


European. . 


NaUve. 


Infantti/, 
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foot-tfiillery  serviDg  with  tiie  nege-gnns,  which 
altogether  nnmbered  more  than  lixtj  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  yarionB  kindi.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  list  of  9866  excluded  sick  and 
wonnded ;  these  latter  nnmbered  at  that  time  no 
les  than  9074 ;  therefore  the  total  of  all  ranks  and 
all  degrees  of  efficiency  nearly  reached  13^000  men, 
even  excluding  the  nnennmerated  pioneers  and 
contingents.  In  five  regiments  alone  there  were 
1300  men  ack  and  wounded,  almost  equalling  in 
number  those  in  an  effective  state ;  the  52d  royal 
regiment  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion  exhibited  a 
greater  number  on  the  sick-list  than  on  that  of  the 
effectives. 

Now  commenced  those  operations  of  siege- 
warfore  which  depend  more  on  engineers  and 
artillerymen  than  on  infantry  and  cavalry — the 
arrangements  for  bringing  near  tho  city  guns 
numerons  and  powerful  enough  to  batter  the 
walli.  All  hands  were  busy.  The  engineers  and 
their  anistants  had  made  10,000  fascines,  10,000 
gabions,  and  100,000  sand-bags;  field-magazines, 
scaling-ladders,  and  spare  platforms  had  been 
made  in  great  number.  The  north  side  of  the 
city  being  that  which  was  to  be  assaulted,  it  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  position 
strongly  against  the  enemy,  while  the  main  attack 
was  pushed  on  the  left— first,  because  the  river 
would  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing 
columns;  and,  secondly,  because  the  troops  would 
find  themselves  in  comparatively  open  ground  in 
that  part  after  a  successful  assault,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  narrow  and  fiercely  defended  streets. 
One  of  the  subsidiary  measures  taken  was  to  form 
a  trench  to  the  left  of  the  Samee,  and  to  construct 
at  the  end  of  it  a  battery  for  four  guns  and  two 
large  howitzers.  This  Saraec,  better  known  to  the 
soldiers  as  tlie  Sammy  House,  was  an  old  temple, 
situated  some  way  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
towards  the  city,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  Moree  Bastion ;  it  had  for  some  weeks  been 
hM  by  the  British.  The  purpose  of  this  newly 
conrtmcted  Samee  Battery  was  to  prevent  sorties 
from  the  Lahore  or  Cabool  Gates  passing  round 
the  dty  waU  to  annoy  tho  breaching-batteries, 
and  also  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  fire  of  the 
Moree  Bastion.  The  three  main  works  on  the 
north  side  of  tho  city  were  the  Moree,  Cashmere, 
and  Water  Bastions — all  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  British  authorities  some  years 
before,  when  no  one  dreamed  that  those  strength- 
enings would  be  a  disaster  to  tho  power  which 
ordered  them  to  be  effected. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  September  that  the 
besiegers  began  to  render  visible  those  works 
which  pertain  especially  to  the  storming  of  a 
fortified  post  Until  then,  there  had  been  few 
or  no  trenches,  parallds,  or  zigzags^  intended 
to  enable  the  besii^en  to  approach  near  the 
beleaguered  city,  preparatory  to  a  forcible  entry. 
On  that  nighty  howeveri  a  working-party  was  sent 
out  to  estaUish  two  batteries  about  seven  Inmdred 
yards  distant  tnna  Uie    Moree  Bastion.      The 


sappers,  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  defended 
by  infantry,  prosecuted  their  work  amid  the 
peril  which  always  surrounds  that  species  of 
military  labour.  One  battery,  on  the  left,  of 
four  24-pounders,  was  intended  to  hold  tho 
Cashmere  Bastion  partially  in  check;  while 
the  other,  of  five  18-pounders  and  one  8-inch 
howitzer,  was  to  silence  the  Moree  Bastion,  and 
prevent  it  interfering  with  the  attack  on  the 
left.  A  trench  was  made  to  connect  the  two 
batteries,  and  extending  beyond  them  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
a  wide  and  deep  ravine  which,  extending  veiy 
nearly  up  to  the  left  attack,  formed  a  sort  of  first 
parallel,  affording  good  cover  to  tho  guard  of  the 
trenches.  All  this  was  completed  during  the 
night  or  by  the  forenoon  of  the  8th ;  and  the  two 
portions,  with  the  trench  connecting  them,  became 
known  as  Brind's  Battery,  named  after  tho  officer 
who  worked  it. 

At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  tho  8th,  a  second 
working-party  set  forth,  to  construct  a  battery  to 
be  called  *No.  2.'  The  enemy,  influenced  by  an 
opinion  that  the  attack  would  be  made  on  tho 
right,  had  neglected  the  ground  at  and  near 
Ludlow  Castle,  a  house  situated  barely  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  Cashmero  Gate.  The 
British  engineers,  taking  advantage  of  this  neglect^ 
seized  the  position,  occupied  it  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  employed  the  nights  of  the  0th 
and  10th  in  constructing  a  battery  upon  it.  The 
enemy,  alarmed  at  this  near  approach,  kept  up  a 
fierce  cannonade  from  the  Cashmere  and  Water 
Bastions  and  from  the  Selimgurh;  but  the  be- 
siegers had  made  their  approach  so  carefully,  that 
few  of  them  suffered.  This  battery,  like  Brind*s, 
was  in  two  portions ;  one,  immediately  in  front  of 
Ludlow  Castle,  for  nine  24-pounders,  was  intended 
to  breach  the  wall  between  the  Cashmere  and 
Water  Bastions,  and  to  render  the  parapet  unten- 
able by  musketeers ;  the  other,  two  hundred  yards 
further  to  the  right,  for  seven  8-inch  howitzers  and 
two  18-pounders,  was  to  aid  in  attaining  the  same 
objects.  The  '  No.  2 '  Battery,  from  its  magnitude, 
and  the  important  duty  assigned  to  it,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  two  officers;  Major  Kayo 
commanded  the  right  position ;  while  the  left  was 
intrusted  to  Major  Campbell,  who,  being  wounded 
soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Johnson. 

Still  further  was  the  powerful  machinery  for 
attack  carried.  On  the  night  of  the  10th,  Battery 
No.  3  was  commenced,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  Water  Bastion,  behind  a  small  mined  house 
in  the  custom-house  compound ;  it  was  bold  and 
hazardous  work  to  construct  a  battery  in  such  a 
spot,  for  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  of 
musketry  the  whole  time.  The  object  of  No.  3, 
when  mounted  with  six  18-pounders,  was  to  open 
a  second  breach  in  the  Water  Bastion.  Battery 
No.  4  was  in  hke  manner  constmcted  during  the 
nights  of  the  10th  and  11th,  at  the  Koodseebagh 
near  Ludlow  Castle ;  it  was  mounted  with  ten 
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hcaVy  mortars,  plaieed  under  the  charge  of  Major 
Tombt.    Later  in  the  siege  a  battery  of  light  mor- 
tars tras  worked  by  Captain  Blunt  from  the  rear 
of  the  cnstom-house.    To  enable  the  whole  of  the 
siegc-batterios  to  be  armed,  most  of  the  heavy 
gang  were  withdrawn  from  the  ridge,  leaving  only 
a  few  that  were  necessary  to  defend  it  from  any 
attacks  made  by  the  enemy  from  the  Kisseugnnje 
and  Sabzee  Mondee   quarters.     There   being   a 
deficiency  of  foot-artillerymen  to  man  the  heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  nearly  all  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  horse-artillery  quitted  the  duties  to  which 
they  more  especially  belonged,  and  worked  in  the 
batteries  during  the  bombardment;  as  did  like- 
wise many  volunteers  from  the  Biitisli  cavalry, 
who  were  eager  to  take  part  in  the  fray.    Even 
the  infantry  regiments  furnished  volunteers  from 
among  the  officers,  who  practised  at  the  ridgc- 
baftfteries  for  many  days  before  the  brcaching- 
batleriflB  opened  their  fire,  when  they  transferred 
their  lenrices  to  the  latter.    The  ucwly  raised 
Sikh  artillerymen,  proud  to  share  the  dangers 
and  emnlate  the  courago   of  the  British,  were 
inkmsted  with  the  working  of  two  of  the  great 
gmis^  a  duty  which  they  afterwards  performed  to 
admiration. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  works  at  the  newly 
eonstmcted  breaching- batteries  bristled  with 
forty-four  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  guns 
of  lighter  weight  and  smaller  calibre  at  more 
distant  points.  The  murderous  conflict  could 
not  much  longer  be  delayed.  The  besieged  knew 
well  the  danger  impending  over  them,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  desperate  resistance.  No 
sooner  did  B  rind's  Battery  open  fire  on  the  8th 
tlian  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  from  the  city, 
principally  of  cavalry ;  but  they  were  soon  driven 
ia  by  the  artillery.  From  the  broken  ground 
below  the  ridge,  and  from  a  trench  in  front  of 
the  battery,  they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  mus- 
ketiy;  grape-shot  had  to  be  used  against  them, 
from  a  light  gun-battery  near  the  Sanice  House. 
lo  like  manner,  during  the  construction  of  the 
remaining  breaching- batteries,  the  enemy  kept 
Up  a  fierce  and  continuous  fire  from  every  avail- 
able pointy  causing  great  loss  to  the  besiegers — 
Dot  only  among  the  fighting-men,  but  among  the 
natiTea  employed  as  porters,  magazine  lascars, 
ordnanoe-drivei-s,  <&:c.  The  enemy  went  to  work 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  and  constructed  an 
advanced  trench  parallel  to  the  British  left 
attack,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from 
it ;  and  from  this  they  opened  a  very  hot  fire  of 
musketry.  They  also  got  some  light  guns,  and 
one  of  heavier  calibre,  into  the  open  ground  on 
the  right  of  the  siege-position,  from  which  tliey 
maintained  an  annoying  enfilade  fire.  At  the 
Custom-house  Battery,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  city,  the  British  were  continually  assailed 
with  a  storm  of  bullets,  which  rendered  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  spot  extremely  perilous. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  before  Battery. 
No.   2   was   finished,  the  mutineers  sallied  out 


from  the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  poured  forth  a 
volley  of  musketry  at  that  spot ;  and  it  required 
a  very  strong  guard  of  infantry  to  protect  the 
battery  from  a  closer  attack.  Some  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  planted  to  enfilade  the  batteries 
Nos.  1  and  2,  were  so  sheltered  that  the  ordnance 
on  the  ridge  and  at  the  Samee  House  were  never 
able  effectually  to  silence  them.  From  another 
quarter,  the  Selimgurh  or  old  fort,  a  constant  fire 
of  shells  was  kept  up,  so  skilfully  pointed  as  to 
drop  with  perilous  accuracy  upon  three  of  the 
breaching-batteries.  During  the  actual  progress 
of  the  bombardment  and  assault,  only  one  attempt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  annoy  the  besiegers  in 
the  rear;  a  body  of  horse  crossed  the  canal  at 
Azadpore  (at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  leading 
from  the  city  and  the  cantonment),  drove  in  a 
picket  of  irreguLar  hoi*se,  and  created  some  con- 
fusion ;  but  parties  of  Punjaub  and  Guide  cavalry, 
quickly  arriving  at  the  spot,  checked,  pursued,  and 
dispei*scd  the  intruders. 

Now  commenced  the  fearful  thunder  of  a  can- 
nonading. The  engineers  having  finished  their 
work,  handed  it  over  to  the  artillerymen,  who 
collected  around  them  vast  stores  of  shot  and 
shell.  It  was  on  the  llth  of  September  that  the 
British  siege-guns  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
their  systematic  fire,  although  some  had  been 
already  tested,  and  others  were  not  quite  ready. 
The  nine  24-pounders,  in  Major  Campbell's  No.  2 
Battery,  *  opened  the  ball,'  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  the  engineers,  and  soon  shewed  their  tre- 
mendous power  in  bringing  down  huge  pieces  of 
the  wall  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  The  enemy's 
guns  on  that  bastion  attempted  to  reply,  but 
were  soon  knocked  over,  and  the  bastion  itself 
rendered  untenable.  The  work  was  hot  on  the 
llth,  but  much  hotter  on  the  12th,  when  Battery 
No.  3  opened  its  fire,  and  upwards  of  forty  pon- 
derous pieces  of  ordnance  belched  forth  ruin  and 
slaughter  on  the  devoted  city.  All  that  night,  all 
the  next  day  and  night,  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  did  this  cannonading  continue,  with  scarcely 
an  interval  of  silence.  Soldiers  like  to  be  met  in 
soldierly  fashion,  even  if  they  suffer  by  it.  The 
British  did  not  fail  to  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
enemy ;  who,  though  unable  to  work  a  gun  from 
any  of  the  three  bastions  that  were  so  fiercely 
assailed,  stuck  to  their  artillery  in  the  open  ground 
which  enfiladed  the  right  attack ;  they  got  a  gun 
to  bear  through  one  of  the  holes  breached  in  the 
wall ;  they  sent  rockets  from  one  of  their  martello 
towers ;  and  they  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  mus- 
ketry from  their  advanced  trench  and  from  the 
city  walls.  Throughout  the  warlike  operations 
here  and  elsewhere,  the  enemy  were  more  efiective 
in  artillery  than  in  infantry,  and  less  in  cavalry 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two. 

When  the  great  day  arrived— the  day  with 
which  hopes  and  fears,  anxieties  and  responsi* 
bilities,  had  been  so  long  associated— General 
Wilson  made  arrangements  for  the  final  assault. 
The  plan  of  operations  was  dependent  on  the  state 
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to  which  the  breaching-batteries  had  brought  the 
defence-works  of  the  city  during  two  or  three  days' 
bombarding,  by  the  engineers  under  Colonel  Baird 
8mith,  and  the  artillery  under  Major  Gaitskell. 
It  was  known  that  the  force  of  sbot  and  shell 
poured  against  the  place  had  made  breaches  near 
the  Cashmere  and  Water  Bastions,  destroyed  the 
defences  of  those  bastions,  and  knocked  down  the 
parapets  which  had  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy's 
musketeers;  but  wishing  to  ascertain  the  exact 
state  of  matters,  the  general,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th,  sent  down  Lieutenants  Medley  and  Lang  on 
the  dangerous  duty  of  examining  the  breach  made 
in  the  city  wall  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion ;  while 
Lieutenants  Greathcd  and  Ilome  made  a  similar 
examination  of  the  breach  near  the  Water  Bastion. 
These  ofl&cers  having  announced  that  both  breaches 
were  practicable  for  the  entrance  of  stormiug- 
parties,  the  general  resolved  that  the  next  day,  the 
14th  of  September,  should  be  signalised  by  a 
storming  of  the  great  Mogul  stronghold.  Ho 
marshalled  his  forces  into  columns,*  the  exact 
components  of  which  it  will  bo  interesting  to  record 
here ;  and  to  each  column  he  prescribed  a  parti- 
cular line  of  duty.  The  Ist  column,  of  1000  men, 
was  to  assault  the  main  breach,  and  escalade  the 
face  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  after  the  heavy  siege- 
guns  had  finished  their  destructive  work;  it  was 
to  be  covered  by  a  detachment  of  H.M.  60th  Rifles. 
The  2d  column,  of  850  men,  similarly  covered 
by  a  body  of  Rifles,  was  to  advance  on  the  Water 
Bastion  and  carry  the  breach.  The  3d  column, 
of  950  men,  was  to  be  directed  against  the  Cash- 
mere Gate,  preceded  by  an  explosion-party  of 
engineers  under  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkcld, 
and  covered  by  a  party  of  Rifles.  The  4th 
column  (strength  unrecorded)  was  to  assail  the 
enemy's  strong  position  in  the  Kissengunje  and 
Pahareepore  suburbs,  with  a  view  both  of  driving 
in  the  rebels,  and  of  supporting  the  main  attack 
by  forcing  an  entrance  at  the  Cabool  Gate ;  for  this 

•  lit  Oolttmrtf  under  Brigradier-general  Nicholson—  Men. 

H.M.  75th  foot  (Lieatcnant-coloncl  Herbert),      SOO 

1st  Bengal  Europeans  (Major  Jacob),  .       .       .       .250 
2d  Punjaub  infantry     (Captain  Green),   ...       450 

id  Column,  under  Brigadier  Jones— 

II.M.  8th  foot  (Licutcnnnt-coloncl  Grcathed),  250 

2d  Bengal  Europeans   (Captain  Boj-d),        ,       .        .  '250 

4th  Sikh  inftuitry         (Captain  Hothucy),      •       .  350 

Zd  Oolumn,  under  Colonel  Campbell— 

H.M.  52d  foot               (Mnjor  Vigors),     .       .  ,        200 

Kumaon  Goorkhas       (Captain  Ram  nay),    .  .       .    250 

Ist  Punjaub  infantry    (Lieutenant  Nicholson),  .       500 

ith  Oolumn,  under  Major  Reid— 
Sinnoor  Goorkhas,     ) 

Guide  infkntry,  f  Besides  Cashmere  Conlinjront,  of 

European  pickets,      {    which  strength  unknown.        850 
NaUT^  pickets,  ) 

Eeterve,  nnder  Brigadier  Longfleld— 

n.M.  eist  foot  (Ueutenant-coloncl  Deacon),  .  250 

4th  Punjaub  infantry   (Captain  Wilde),   ...  450 

Beloocb  battalion         (Lieutenant-colonel  Farquhar),  300 

Jheend  auxiliaries        (Licatenant-colonel  Dunsford),  SOO 

The  engineer  ofUccrs  were  attached  to  the  sercrol  columns  as 
follows : 
To  the  1st  column,  Lleuts.  Medley,  Lang,  and  Bingham. 
«r    i»    2d       u     ^     »       Greathcd,  Horenden,  and  Pemberlon. 
»    «    3d       tt     ,     H       Home,  Salkeld,  and  Tandy. 
H    »    4th      ti     ,      0       l^Iaunsell  and  Tennant. 
It    »    llcscrvc,  m       Ward  and  Thackeray. 


duty  a  miscellaneous  body  of  troops,  almoBt  wholly 
native,  was  told  off.  In  addition  to  the  four 
columns,  there  was  a  reserve  of  1300  men,  covered 
by  Rifles,  which  was  to  await  the  resolt  of  the 
main  attack,  and  take  possession  of  certain  posts 
as  soon  as  the  columns  entered  the  place.  No 
more  troops  were  left  at  camp  than  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  protection ;  a  tew  convalescentB 
of  the  infantry,  and  a  few  troopers  and  horse- 
artillery,  were  all  that  could  be  spared  for  this 
duty.  Nearly  all  the  pickets  were  handed  over 
to  the  cavalry  to  guard.  Arrangements  were,  how- 
ever, made  to  send  back  a  force  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  camp  to  guard  the  sick,  wounded, 
stores,  kc,  which  naturally  became  objects  of 
much  solicitude  to  the  general  at  such  a  time. 
Brigadier  Grant,  with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and 
some  horse-artillery,  moved  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  No.  1  Battery,  to  check  any  attempt  that  might 
be  made  by  the  enemy,  after  a  sortie  firom  the 
Lahore  or  Ajmecr  Gates,  to  attack  the  stormipg 
columns  in  flank. 

The  night  which  closed  in  the  13th  and  opened 
the  14th  of  September  was  not  one  to  be  soon 
forgotten  by  the  soldiers  of  the  siege-army.  Few 
of  them,  oflicers  or  men,  slept  much ;  their 
thoughts  were  too  intensely  directed  towards  the 
stem  realities  of  the  morrow,  which  would  end  the 
career  of  so  many  among  their  number.  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  different 
columns  set  forth  on  their  march  from  the  camp 
to  their  respective  places.  The  first  three  columns 
were,  according  to  the  programme  just  cited,  to 
engage  in  the  actual  assault  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city ;  the  heads  of  those  columns  were  to 
be  kept  concealed  until  the  moment  for  assault 
had  arrived ;  and  the  signal  for  that  crisis  was  to 
be,  the  advance  of  the  Rifles  to  the  front,  to  act  as 
skirmishers. 

Brigadier  Nicholson  took  the  lead.    He  gave  the 
signal ;  the  Rifles  rushed  to  the  front  with  a  cheer, 
and   skirmished  along   through   the   low  jangle 
which  extended  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ditch. 
The    1st   and  2d   columns,   under   himself  and 
Brigadier  Jones,  emerged  from  behind  the  Koodsee- 
bagh,  and  advanced  steadily  towards  the  breached 
portions  of  the  wall.    Up  to  this  time  the  enemy's 
guns  had  wrought  little  mischief  on  the  columns  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  latter  emerged  into  the  open 
ground,  a  perfect   storm   of  bullets   met  them 
from  the  front  and  both  flanks ;  officers  and  men 
were  faUing  fast  on  the  glacis;  and  for  several 
minutes   it  was   impossible  to   get  the   ladders 
placed  for  a  descent  into  the  diteh  and  an  ascent 
of  the  escarp.     After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  British 
bayonet,  as  usual,  won  the  day  ;  the  troops  dashed 
through  and  over  all  obstacles,  and  entered  the 
city  through  the  breaches  which  the  guns  hid 
previously  made  in  the  walls.      Now  within  the 
boundary  of  the  imperial  city,  the  two  brigadiers 
at  once  turned  to  the  right,  proceeded  along  the 
ramparts,  fought  the  sepoys  inch  by  inch,  0Te^ 
came  all  opposition,  and  captured  in  snccession  a 
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Em^  batlerj,  a  tower  between  tba  CEishmere  and 
Moi'M  Bastions,  the  Moree  itself,  and  tlie  Cabool 
Gat€  ;  but  the  Tigorous  attempts  they  made  to 
take  the  Burn  Bastion  and  the  Lahore  Gate 
failedj  so  detemiiDcd  was  the  resiitaDce  opposed  to 
them,  and  so  terrible  the  loss  they  suffered  in 
officers  and  men.  It  was  in  one  of  tlie  many 
attacks  on  the  Lahore  Gate^  when  the  troops  hn^d 
to  advance  along  a  narrow  lane  f^wopt  by  tlie 
fueniy^s  grapesliot  and  musketry,  that  tbo  bullet 
was  fired  which  laid  low  the  gallant  Nicholson — 
an  officer  in  whom  the  whole  army  had  reposed 
3  fall  and  deep  reliance.  As  far  as  the  Cabool 
Gate,  the  two  columns  were  enabled  to  maintain 
their  conquests ;  and  they  immediately  made 
preparations  for  opening  firo  from  the  bastions 
inwards  upon  the  yet  unconqnered  buildings  of  the 
city — ^  sand-bag  par^iptt  being  constructed  across 
the  gorge  or  o]>en  rear  of  each  bastion* 

We  have  now  to  sec  what  was  transpiring  in 
another  quarter,  on  this  morning  of  heroism  and 
slaughter.  While  the  Ist  column  was  engaged  tn 
forcing  an  entrance  through  the  breach  near  the 
Cashmere  Bastion,  and  the  Sd  column  a  simiLir 
entrance  through  that  near  the  Water  Bastion,  the 
3d  directed  its  operations  against  the  Cashmere 
Gate — through  whichj  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
troops  of  that  column  were  to  rush  after  an  explo- 
inon-parfy  had  blown  in  the  gate  itself.  If  there 
l>e  any  sublimity  in  bloody  warfare,  it  is  manifested 
in  the  self-devotion  with  wliich  a  soldier  mart-lies 
steadfastly  to  a  position  where  he  knows  that  death 
wiU  be  almost  certain  and  immediate.  Such 
self-devotion  was  shewn  by  the  little  band  of 
heroea  forming  tliis  explosion -party.  They  had 
to  advance  in  broad  daylight  to  thegate^  amid  a 
atorm  of  bullets  from  above,  from  both  flanks, 
*iid  from  a  wicket  in  the  gate  itself;  they  had 
carefully  to  lay  down  and  adjust  the  Lniga  of  gun- 
powder close  to  the  gate,  to  arrange  a  train  or 
fnae,  to  fire  the  bags,  and  to  take  their  chance  of 
being  themselves  blown  up  by  the  explosion.  I'hc 
gallant  men  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  duty 
vere  divided  into  two  parties — an  advanced  and  a 
firing  party.  The  first  consisted  of  an  engineer 
officer.  Lieutenant  HomCj  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  Sergeants  Smith  and  Carmichael,  and  a 
fev  native  sappers,  who  carried  the  powder-bags. 
The  firing-party  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Salkeld, 
Corporal  Burgess,  and  a  few  native  sappers.  Owing 
to  Bome  delay^  the  two  parties  did  not  set  out  for 
their  rendezvous  at  Ludlow  Castle  until  broad 
daylight^  and  then  they  ha<l  to  encounter  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  all  the  way*  When  the  advanced 
party  reached  the  gate— a  heavy  wooden  structure, 
Jlauked  by  massive  walls — they  found  that  a  part 
of  the  drawbridge  over  the  ditch  had  been 
destroyed  ;  bat,  passing  across  the  precarious  foot- 
ing Afibrded  by  the  remaining  beamSj  they 
proceeded  to  lodge  their  powder-bags  against 
the  gate.  The  wicket  was  open,  and  through  it 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  Serjeant 
Canmchjbel^  and  a  native  sapper  named  Madhoo^ 


were  killed  while  laying  the  bag^;  but  Lieutenant 
Home  only  received  a  blow  from  a  stone  thrown 
up  by  a  bullet  Tlio  perilous  duty  of  laying  the 
bags  being  completed,  the  advanced  party  slipped 
down  into  the  ditch,  to  make  room  for  the  firing- 
party,  which  then  advanced,  *  Lieutenant  Salkeld,' 
.said  Colonel  Baird  Smithy  in  his  report  of  the 
engineering  operations  of  the  day,  'while  endea- 
vouring to  fire  the  charge,  was  shot  through  the 
arm  and  leg,  and  handed  over  the  slow  match  to 
Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  just 
as  he  had  successfully  accomplished  tho  onerous 
duty.  Havildar  Tilluh  Singh,  of  the  Sikhs,  was 
wounded,  and  IlamloU  Sepoy  of  the  eame  corps, 
wa&  killed  during  this  part  of  the  operation.  Tlie 
demolition  being  moat  i3uccesBfu],  Lieutenant  Home, 
happily  not  wounded,  caused  the  bugler  (Haw- 
thonie)  to  sound  the  regiiuental  call  of  the  52d,  as 
the  signal  for  the  advancing  columns.  Fearing 
that  amid  the  noise  of  the  assault  the  sounds  migiit 
not  be  heard,  he  had  the  call  repented  three  times, 
when  the  troops  advanced  and  carried  the  gate- 
way with  complete  success.*  iSergeant  Smith  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  blown  up.  Seeing 
But^esB  fall,  and  not  knowing  the  exact  result  of 
the  gallant  fellow's  efforts  to  fire  the  train,  he 
ran  forward  j  but  seeing  the  train  alight,  he  had 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  ditch  before  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  perilous  nature  of  this 
kind  of  duty  gave  rise  to  a  coiTospondence  in  the 
public  journals,  from  whicfi  a  few  lines  may  not 
unsuitably  be  given  in  a  note* 

Colonel  Campbell,  with  the  3d  column,  after 
the  heroic  explosion-party  had  forced  an  entry  for 
him  through  the  Caahmere  tJate,  ruarched  boldly 

^  Olio  lit  tlip  i^Titerj  rcmorkcj :  '  Thp  sloiit  rope-nuit  which 
fo7iiL>i  tn  cfTle](>nt  t^cr^^n  la  the  Uu>$^iDii  [iriUlpQm(?T^  whllu  seniiig 
titcir  gun,  JiutK^rriout  to  tho  i^llnlL'  baU^  whLdh  lail^n  harmlesily 
in  ItJi  roujxh  And  ru^^cd  aurfkcu,  may  surely  Dtij3^£«flt  to  our 
rn^mctra  tho  cupcditnr^f  of  Aomc  cfTurt  tt*  ?blol[L  the  ToJuolilc 
lives  of  nur  mpa  wbc-n  czpoitd  to  the  ciiemy'i  ft«.  In  nndtnt 
wflrfarc.  nil  nat^on^  apjicar  to  hare  dcTt^ndcd  Uk-idkIvcj  frani  Vie 
ilofld^j  arrow  by  abiclds,  bud  Tiby  the  pHhdple  of  Uio  tcatiido 
ehould  hi-  J^orctl  Jd  modern  Limc?^  is  not  <^Uvlotie.  Take  tho 
Inslance  bcforo  us— Lieut ph^iat  SnlTicM  nod  &  few  tnhvm  underiAlcu 
tbe  Important,  but  moit  peril  oii»  duty  of  Tiowing  m  the  Culimtrc 
(j«tc,  hy  hn^i  of  gunpowder.  In  broid  ditytik^bt,  Ukd  Jn  the  tACf  of 
numf>rouJ3  foes,  wbote  concentrated  Are  throuten^  tlie  whole  ptrty 
wtib  certain  dtatb^  It  iA  acecotnpllflhod,  but  at  ivbat  a  lof^  t  Mir^ 
veJ^oui  iniJceil  wni  it  tb^t  one  cw^Lppd.  No^^  Jti  a  pliiin  man, 
wiLliOut  any  tcJcntlfic  prcteniiona,  1  oak,  could  nui^  and  mU^t  not, 
tiOfQti  V.\r\A  of  dtffiJtulTe  &crpon  have  beL-n  rumltbcd  for  (he  protec- 
tion of  thcue  (l^v^  devotfd  men  f  Suppoat^  a  light  eart  or  trutk  on 
three?  wbccM,  having  n  flrmlcirquiar  frimeworli  in  fiont,  o^abiit 
TTliieli  mlK^t  be  lathed  a  rope-Q^attln^,  oiid  fiuide  a  auHleirnt  numlicr 
of  Mcki  of  wool  or  bay.  propeUed  by  meant  of  a  central  croH-bar 
puiihed  n^ainat  by  four  inenwJtbin  tbe  semicircle,  tLe  cn^een 
rould  Advance,  and  on  reaching  the  j[iite,  perform  their  work 
throuj(b  a  eentra]  orffjceln  the  outermnttin^,  made  t(>  open  likea 
flail.  The  parly  would  then  rttlrti  iu  a  Rlniilar manner,  mtrdy  ttvcr*- 
In-Jt  ibo  mode  of  propnl&ion,  until  tb?  itan^er  wai  pLu^f,"  Another, 
Mr  iiock  of  IJaslintB,  *ald  :  *  In  Jtily  1W8,  I  eeRt  a  plan  f^ir  *  atoi^ 
able  nbidd  for  atlJicltin^barrleadeJn  to  Ceneril  Cniji^'nai'H  at  Tarl*  i 
*nd  on  the  litb  ct  I4tb  of  July  your  own  eohimtis  (the  Tiit^fj]  oon- 
tAined  de^crlptloiu  of  my  machine,  end  a  ^tjitement  hy  your  Taria 
coTf cspoiHleni  that  It  hnd  been  cimaiTucTed  at  the  Erole  Militaire 
tn  thut  oJtj.  rortunolely,  h  w»a  never  lucd  there,  hut  there  Ecemit 
to  ine  DO  »alid  rouon  why  nucJi  »  contrhanco  should  aot  he  uied 
on  oct»Jtlonfl  like  that  which  rec<ntly  oeeurrcd  at  DeUd.  The 
truck  prfjpofted,  with  a  shield  in  front,  would  serve  to  carry  lli« 
pvA^der-bjuj^A,  without  incurring  the  chance  of  their  being  dropped 
Oil  3ns  to  the  fall  of  one  or  two  of  the  men  employed  on  the  ^nricO) 
whitu  th«  chaneefe  of  [irL^matnrc  ignition  would  he  dinilnlahed. 
Thevet  1  think,  are  adfanta^ei  tending  w  Itmiro  Auccett  whleh 
Aboidd  Induce  military  engineer*  to  use  moTahle  cover  for  tbeir 
men  vhcn  pOAiiblK,  ovm  If  the?  daplic  it  oa  a  penonal  protection.' 
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through  the  city  towards  the  Jumma  Musjid— a 
perilous  enterprise ;  for  the  distance  was  upwards 
of  a  mile  even  in  a  straight  line,  and  many  popu- 
lous streets  would  need  to  be  traversed.  In  this 
march  he  was  aided  by  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  a 
member  of  the  Company's  civil  service,  whose 
house  outside  Delhi  has  been  so  often  mentioned, 
and  who  had  been  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  siege- 
army  during  the  whole  period  of  its  operations  on 
the  ridge.  He  knew  Delhi  well,  and  was  thus 
enabled   to   render   Campbell    essential   service. 


Conducting  the  column  by  a  circmtoxu  rouU^  he 
kept  it  nearly  free  from  opponitian  mitil  the  fine 
street,  called  the  Chandnee  Chowk,  was  readied, 
where  they  took  possession  of  the  Rotwallee.  At 
this  pointy  however,  the  troops  b^;a&  to  M 
rapidly  under  the  muskets  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  achieye  the  object 
fondly  hoped — ^the  capture  of  the  Jumma  Musjid 
itself.  After  a  gallant  struggle^  the  column  fell 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  churdi 
near  the  Cashmere  Gate,  where  it  had  the  sapfxttt 


CoBTOftAL  BuAOESs,  blown  up  at  CosUmere  Gate. 


of  the  reserve.  The  colonel  at  once  placed  the  62d 
regiment  in  the  church,  the  Kumaon  battalion  in 
Skinner's  house,  and  the  Punjaub  infantry  in  the 
houses  at  the  junction  of  two  streets  that  led  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  open  space  around  the 
church.  Guns,  too,  were  posted  at  the  last-named 
place,  to  check  the  advance  of  insurgents  who 
had  begun  to  treat  Campbell  as  a  fleeing  and 
defeated  officer.  He  was  in  one  sense  defeated; 
for  he  had  to  retreat  nearly  a  mile,  and  saw  his 
fine  troops  cut  up  terribly  all  around  him  ;  never- 
theless, before  nightfall  he  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge 
him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  subsequent  operations. 

Rather  as  a  support  to  Colonel  CampbelFs  3d 
column,  than  as  a  leading  corps,  the  reserve  now 
comes  for  notice — ^its  position  being  indeed  denoted 
by  its  name.  This  reserve  column,  under  Briga- 
dier Longfield,  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
duty  of  watching  the  result  of  the  main  attack, 
and  of  taking  possession  of  certain  posts  as  soon 
as  the  other  columns  had  effected  an  entry  into 
the  city.  The  reserve  followed  the  3d  column 
through  the  Cashmere  Gate,  having  previously 
spared  the  Belooch  battalion  to  render  service 
near  Hindoo  Rao's  house.  Longfield  at  once 
cleared  the  college  gardens  of  insurgents,  and  then 
told  off  his  troops  so  as  to  obtain  efficient  hold  of 


the  Water  Bastion,  the  Cashmere  Gato,  Skinnei^s 
house,  and  a  large  commanding  building  called 
Ahmed  Ali  Khan's  house.  Skinner*8  hdue^  or  in 
Indian  form,  Sikunder's,  had  at  one  time  been  the 
residence  of  Major  Skinner,  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  irregular  horse,  which  had  acquired 
much  celebrity ;  the  house  was  large,  and  presented 
many  important  advantages  for  a  military  force. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  the  siege-army, 
whose  fortune  on  this  14th  of  September  has  to  be 
noticed— namely,  that  which  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Reid,  for  a  series  of  operations 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city.  Everything 
here  was  under  a  cloud  of  disappointment ;  the 
operations  were  not  attended  with  that  degree  of 
success  which  the  officers  and  men  had  fondly 
hoped.  Captain  Dwyer,  in  command  of  the 
Cashmere  field-force,  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  400  men  of  that  force,  and  four 
guns;  and  the  object  he  was  to  endeavour  to 
attain  was  the  safe  occupation  of  the  Eedghah 
Serai,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  garrison 
within  the  city.  Early  in  the  morning  he  set  out 
from  the  camp.  Finding  the  road  Teiy  difficult 
for  artillery,  he  pulled  down  a  portion  of  stone- 
wall to  enable  his  guns  to  get  upon  the  Rohtak 
high  road ;  the  noise  unfortunately  attracted  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  sent  down  2000  men  to 
that  point    Dwyer  kept  up  a  fire  of  artillery  for 
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three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but  flnding  that  the 
enem  J,  instead  of  being  discomfited,  were  about  to 
OQtflank  him,  he  resolved  on  a  bold  advance  on 
the  Eedghah.  This  resolve  he  could  not  carry 
oat;  his  troops  were  widely  spread  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  could  not  be  collected  in  column ;  the 
gans  could  not  be  properly  moved,  for  the  grass- 
cutters  had  taken  away  the  horses.  In  short,  the 
ittempt  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  captain  was 
compelled  to  retire  without  his  guns.  The  force 
appears  to  have  been  too  small,  and  the  Casli- 
merian  troops  scarcely  equal  in  soldierly  discipline 
to  the  demands  of  the  work  intrusted  to  tliem. 
This  attack  on  the  Eedghah  was  to  have  been  part 
of  a  larger  enterprise  intrusted  to  Major  Reid, 
having  in  view  the  conquest  of  the  whole  western 
suburb  of  Delhi,  and  the  command  of  all  outlets 
by  the  western  gates.  The  major  advanced  from 
the  Subzce  Mundee  towards  the  Kisscngunjc 
niburb  ;  but  he  found  the  enemy  so  numerous  and 
strongly  posted,  and  he  met  with  such  a  strenuous 
opposition,  that  his  progress  was  soon  chocked. 
The  gallant  Reid  himself  being  struck  down 
wounded,  as  well  as  many  other  officers,  Captain 
Muter  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  Captain  U.  C. 
Lawrence,  political  agent  with  the  Cashmere  Con- 
tingent, felt  it  necessary  promptly  to  decide  on  the 
coarse  best  to  be  pursued.  They  found  the  different 
detachments,  of  which  the  column  consisted,  so 
broken  and  disorganised  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  them  on 
broken  ground,  and  under  a  severe  fire  the  attack 
on  the  Kissengunje  could  not  be  renewed  ;  all  they 
attempted  was  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  for  an 
hour,  without  losing  ground.  They  waited  for  a 
reinforcement  of  artillery,  which  Reid  had  sent 
for  before  being  wounded ;  but  these  guns,  through 
lome  unexplained  cause,  failed  to  arrive.  Seeing 
the  enemy  increase  in  force,  and  fearing  for  the 
lafety  of  the  batteries  below  Hindoo  Rao*s  house, 
the  officers  gave  up  the  attack  and  retired, 
strengthening  the  batteries  and  the  Subzee  Mundee 
picket  The  failure  of  Captain  Dwyer's  attack 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  position ;  for 
the  enemy  was  thereby  enabled  to  advance  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  main  column,  endanger  its  rear, 
and  hotly  press  the  Subzee  Mundee  picket.  Reid, 
Lawrence,  Dwyer,  Muter— all  were  mortified  at 
their  failure  in  this  suburban  operation. 

Thus  ended  the  14th  of  September,  a  day  on 
which  British  authority  was  partially  restored  in 
the  '  city  of  the  Moguls,'  after  an  interregnum  of 
eighteen  weeks.  Partial,  indeed,  was  the  recon- 
quest;  for^the  portion  of  the  city  held  bore  so 
small  a  ratio  to  the  whole,  that  the  troops  foresaw 
a  terrible  and  sanguinary  ordeal  to  be  gone 
through  before  the  British  flag  would  again  wave 
undisputed  over  the  conquered  city.  The  loss  was 
veiy  large,  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  army 
generally.  There  fell  on  this  one  day,  8  British 
officers,  162  British  troops,  and  103  native  troops, 
killed;  while  the  hst  of  wounded  comprised  52 
British  officen^  612  British  troops,  and  310  native 


troops — a  total  of  1135.  When  night  closed  around 
the  survivors,  the  1st  and  2d  columns  held  all  the 
towers,  bastions,  and  ramparts  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cashmere  Gate  to  the  Cabool  Gate ;  the  3d 
column  and  the  reserve  held  the  Cashmere  Gate, 
the  English  church,  Skinner^s  house,  the  Water 
Bastion,  Ahmed  All  Khan's  house,  the  college 
gardens,  and  many  buildings  and  open  spots  in 
that  part  of  Delhi ;  while  the  4th  column,  defeated 
in  the  western  suburbs,  had  retreated  to  the  camp 
or  the  ridge. 

Snatching  a  little  occasional  repose  during  the 
night,  the  besiegers  found  themselves  at  dawn  on 
the  15th,  as  we  have  said,  masters  of  a  part  only 
of  Delhi;  and  they  prepared  for  the  stem  work 
before  them.  They  dragged  several  mortars  into 
position,  at  various  points  between  the  Cashmere 
and  Cabool  Gates,  to  shell  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  the  imperial  palace.  A  battery,  commanding 
the  Selimgurh  and  a  part  of  the  palace,  was  also 
established  in  the  college  gardens;  and  several 
houses  wore  taken  and  armed  in  advance  or 
further  to  the  south.  The  enemy,  meanwhile, 
kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  Selimgurh  and 
the  magazine  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  skirmishing  went  on  at  all  the 
advanced  posts.  This,  be  it  understood,  was  within 
the  city  itself;  the  British  being  in  command  of 
a  strip  of  ground  and  buildings  just  within  the 
northern  wall ;  while  all  the  rest  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  It  was  in  every  way  a  strange 
position  for  an  army  to  occupy ;  the  city  was  filled 
with  hostile  soldiery,  who  had  the  command  of  an 
immense  array  of  guns  and  a  vast  store  of  ammu- 
nition, and  whose  musketry  told  with  fatal  effect 
from  loopholed  walls  and  houses  in  all  the  streets 
within  reach;  while  the  besiegers  themselves  were 
separated  by  a  lofty  city  wall  from  their  own 
camp. 

The  IGth  was  marked  by  a  greater  progress  than 
the  15th  towards  a  conquest  of  the  city,  because 
the  newly  established  batteries  began  to  shew  signs 
of  work.  The  guns  in  the  college  garden  having 
efiected  a  breach  in  the  magazine  defences,  that 
important  building  was  stormed  and  taken,  with  a 
loss  comparatively  slight,  by  the  61st,  the  4th 
Punjaub,  and  the  Beloochees.*  Outside  the  city,  the 
Kissengunje  suburb  was  this  day  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  leaving  five  guns,  which  were  speedily 
captured  by  a  detachment  sent  down  from  Hindoo 
Rao*s  house ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  enemy's 
position  here  had  been  one  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  faOure  of  Major  Reid's  attack  received  a 
ready  explanation. 

Another  day  dawned,  and  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  which  placed  a  further 
portion  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  magazine  having  been  captured,  it  became 
important  to  secure  the  whole  line  of  rampart  and 

*  When  the  raagazino  wu  so  heroically  flred  by  Lieutenant 
Willoughby,  four  months  earlier,  the  destruction  caused  was  very 
much  smaller  than  had  been  reported  and  beliered.  The  stores  in 
the  magazine  had  been  available  to  the  rebels  during  the  greater 
pait  of  the  siege. 
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forts  from  that  point  to  the  Cabool  Gate,  com- 
prising the  northeast  as  well  as  the  north  sides  of 
the  city.  This  was  begun  on  the  17th,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  18th,  giving  to  the  British  a  firm 
hold  of  everything  behind  a  straight  line  extending 
from  the  magazine  to  the  Cabool  Gate.  A  bold 
advance  southward  could  now  be  made.  Columns 
were  sent  forth,  which  captured  the  Delhi  bank. 
Major  Abbott*s  house,  and  the  house  of  Elhan 
Mohammed  Khan,  and  made  a  near  approach 
to  the  palace  and  the  Chandnce  Chowk.  The 
pen  can  easily  record  this,  but  it  must  leave  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  conceive  how 
great  must  have  been  the  peril  of  soldiers  thus 
advancing  inch  by  inch  through  a  crowded  city ; 
field-artillery  was  brought  to  bear  against  them 
from  almost  every  street,  muskets  from  almost 
every  house-top  and  window ;  and  many  a  gallant 
fellow  was  laid  low.  One  great  advantage  the 
besiegers  now  had,  was  in  the  command  of  mortars 
brought  out  from  the  magazine ;  these  were  placed 
in  selected  positions,  and  employed  to  shell  the 
palace  and  the  quarters  of  the  town  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  It  was  now  that  the  insurgents  were 
seen  to  be  gradually  escaping  from  the  palace  into 
the  southern  parts  of  the  city,  and  thence  through 
the  southcni  gates  into  open  country  not  yet  attacked 
by  the  British.  Over  the  bridge  of  boats  they  could 
not  go,  for  the  guns  of  the  conquerors  commanded 
it.  Or,  it  may  more  correctly  be  said,  the  com- 
mand of  the  bridge  of  boats  enabled  the  conquerors 
to  check  that  passage  if  they  chose ;  but  General 
Wilson  did  not  make  war  on  women  and  children, 
or  on  such  males  as  appeared  to  be  peaceful  citi- 
zens :  he  allowed  them  to  depart  from  the  city  if 
they  wished — which  nearly  all  did,  for  they  feared 
terrible  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldiery. 

After  another  night  within  the  imperial  city, 
the  conquerors  achieved  further  successes  on  the 
19th.  The  post  called  the  Burn  Bastion,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  Lahore 
Gate,  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  detachment 
sent  from  the  already  conquered  Cabool  Gate.  This 
swept  the  enemy  from  another  large  extent  of  wall. 
On  the  following  morning  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
going  from  the  ridge  by  way  of  the  Kissengunje 
and  the  EcJghah,  found  that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated a  large  and  strong  camp  long  occupied  by 
them  outside  the  Delhi  Gate.  Lieutenant  Hodson 
at  once  took  possession  of  it ;  and  a  mere  glance 
shewed,  by  the  quantities  of  clothing,  plunder,  and 
ammunition  lying  around,  that  the  enemy  must 
have  made  a  very  precipitate  flight.  The  cavalry, 
entering  the  city  by  the  Delhi  Gate— which, 
together  with  the  Gurstin  Bastion,  had  just  been 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  infantry,  galloped  on  to 
the  sumptuous  Jumma  Musjid,  of  which  they  took 
possession,  being  speedily  supported  by  infantry 
and  guns.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
imperial  palace  was  the  object  of  a  distinct  attack. 
A  column  advanced  along  the  Chandnee  Chowk, 
placed  powder-bags  against  the  gate,  blew  it  in, 


and  entered  the  palace.  The  enormomi  building 
was  found  to  be  deserted  by  all  bnt  a  few  fanatici 
and  numerous  wounded  sepoys. 

Thus  at  length  was  the  great  city  of  Delhi  recon- 
quered by  its  former  masters ;  thus  again  did  ihe 
Feringhee  become  paramount  oyer  the  MogoL 
Captain  Norman,  whose  semi-official  aooouit  of 
the  siege  has  already  been  adverted  to,  closed  his 
narrative  by  saying :  '  It  is  impossible  to  oondnde 
without  alluding  to  the  trials  and  constancy  of  the 
troops  employed  in  this  arduous  siege.  Called  on 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  to  take  the  fiel^ 
imperfectly  equipped,  and  with  the  extent  of  diffi* 
culties  to  be  fkced  very  imperfectly  known,  aU  felt 
that  a  crisis  had  arrived,  to  meet  which  eveiy  man's 
cheerful,  willing,  and  heartfelt  energies  must  be 
put  forth  to  the  utmost ;  and  how  well  this  was 
done,  those  who  were  with  the  army  know  and  can 
never  forget.  For  the  first  five  weeks  every  eflfbrt 
was  required,  not  indeed  to  take  Delhi,  bnt  even  to 
hold  our  own  position ;  and  day  after  day,  for 
hours  together,  every  soldier  was  under  arms 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  constantly  exposed 
to  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  daily  casualties  in 
action,  the  numerous  deaths  by  cholera^  the  dis- 
couraging reports  relative  to  the  fidelity  of  some  of 
the  native  portions  of  our  own  force,  the  distressing 
accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  constant 
arrival  of  large  reinforcements  of  mutineers,  and 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  aid  ever  reaching  in 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  us  to  take  the  place — 
the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  army  never 
flagged.  And,  besides  enduring  a  oonstant  and 
often  deadly  cannonade,  for  more  than  three 
months,  in  thirty  different  combats,  our  troops 
invariably  were  successful,  always  against  long 
odds,  and  often  opposed  to  ten  times  their  num- 
bers, who  had  all  the  advantages  of  ground  and 
superior  artillery.* 

Taking  the  30th  of  May  as  the  date  when  the 
first  conflict  between  the  besiegers  and  defenders 
of  Delhi  took  place,  at  some  distance  fh>m  Delhi 
itself,  the  interval  of  113  days  between  that  date 
and  the  final  capture  on  the  20tli  of  September  was 
marked  by  a  very  large  death-list  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Where  men  were  exposed  during  so 
many  days  and  nights  to  shells,  balls,  bullets, 
swords,  heat,  swamps,  fatigue,  and  disease,  the 
band  of  the  destroyer  must  indeed  have  been 
heavy.  And,  as  in  cdl  similar  instances,  the  list  of 
wounded  was  much  larger  than  that  of  lulled. 
The  official  list  comprised  the  names  of  46  European 
officers  who  had  either  been  killed  in  battle^  or 
died  from  wounds  received;  and  of  140  Others 
whose  wounds  had  not  proved  fiital.  But  the 
adjutan^general  is  seldom  accustomed  to  com- 
prise in  his  lists  those  who  fall  with  disease 
without  being  wounded;  and  thus  the  Delhi 
enumeration  did  not  include  the  names  of  Genenltf 
Anson  and  Barnard,  or  of  any  of  the  nnmenms 
officers,  who,  though  not  wounded  before  Delhi, 
unquestionably  met  their  death  in  connection  witb 
the  preparations  for,  or  conduct  of,   the  siega 
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Distributed  under  different  headings,  the  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  altogether  to  3807,*  to 
which  were  added  30  missing.  Of  the  horses 
there  were  186  killed  and  378  wounded.  Of  the 
number  of  insurgents  who  fell  during  the  struggle, 
no  authentic  knowledge  could  be  obtained. 

The  oflScial  dispatches  were  nearly  silent  con- 
cerning the  proceedings,  except  military,  in  the 
mterval  of  six  days  between  thp  first  assault  of 
the  city  and  the  final  subjugation,  and  during 
the  remaining  ten  days  of  September.  General 
Wilson,  shortly  before  the  final  attack  was  to  bo 
made,  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  from  which 
a  few  sentences  are  here  given  in  a  note  ;t  and  in 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  they  were  instructed  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  mutineers — that  is,  make 
no  prisoners,  but  put  all  armed  rebels  to  death. 
This  was  attended  to;  but  something  more  was 
done,  something  darker  and  less  justifiable.  It  is 
not  customary  for  soldiers  to  stab  wounded  and 
rick  men  in  an  enemy's  army ;  but  such  was  done 
at  Delhi.  The  sense  of  hatred  towards  the  mutin- 
ous sepoys  was  so  intense,  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocities  at  Cawnpore  was  so  vivid,  that  vengeance 
took  place  of  every  other  feeling.  The  troops  did 
that  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  do  against 
the  Russians  in  the  Crimean  war — they  bayoneted 
men  no  longer  capable  of  resistance.  They  refused 
to  consider  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare 
applicable  to  black-hearted  traitors  ;  their  officers 
joined  them  in  this  refusal  ;  and  their  generars 
address  justified  them  up  to  a  certain  point.  If 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Wilson  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  there  would  have  been  military  pre- 
cedence to  sanction  it ;  but  the  common  soldiers  did 
not  discriminate  in  their  passion  ;  and  many  a  dark- 
skinned  inhabitant  of  Delhi  fell  under  the  bayonet, 

•  EuropeatU —  Kin«l.  Wonndcd. 

Offlccrm  ....      46  140 

Non-commissioned  cfQcers,  SO  1 13 

Bank  and  file,     .  .  .476  1313 

Kativet— 

Offlcera,  ....      14  49 

Non-commissioned  officer?,            37  104 

Bank  and  flic,    .          .          .389  1076 

i  *  The  force  assembled  before  Delhi  has  had  much  hardship 
and  Catigue  to  undergo  since  its  arrival  in  thia  camp,  oil  of  which 
has  been  most  chcerfiilly  borne  by  officers  and  men.  The  time  is 
now  drawing  near  when  the  major-general  commanding  the  force 
trusts  that  their  labours  will  be  over,  and  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
bf  the  capture  of  a  city  for  all  their  past  exertions  and  for  a  cheer- 

fill  endurance  of  still  greater  fatigue  ond  exposure The 

•rtiUery  will  have  even  harder  work  than  they  yet  liavo  had,  and 
which  they  have  so  well  and  cheerfully  performed  hitherto ;  this, 
howerer,  wiU  be  for  a  short  period  only,  ond  when  ordered  to  the 
uiattlt,  tb*  nu^oi'-Soncral  feels  assured  British  pluck  and  deter- 
mination wiU  carry  everything  before  them,  and  that  the  blood- 
thiri>ty  and  murderous  routineers  against  whom  they  ore  fighting 
wQl  b«  driven  headlong  out  of  their  stronghold  or  be  exterminated. 

*  Mi^or-general  Wilson  need  hardly  remind  the  troops  of  the 
eroel  mnrders  committed  on  their  officers  and  comrades,  as  wcU 
OS  their  wives  and  children,  to  move  them  in  the  deadly  struggle.  iVo 
quarter  should  beffiven  to  the  mutineert;  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
like  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the  country  they  belong  to, 
he  calls  upon  them  to  spare  all  women  and  citildren  that  may  come 

in  their  way It  is  to  be  explained  to  every  regiment  that 

indiseriminate  plunder  will  not  be  allowed ;  that  prize-agents  have 
been  appointed,  by  whom  aU  captured  property  will  be  collected 
•nd  sold,  to  bo  divided,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  on 
this  head  Ikiriy  among  all  men  engaged ;  and  that  any  man  found 
guilty  of  having  concealed  captured  property  will  be  made  to 
rsttore  it,  and  will  forfeit  aU  claims  to  the  general  prize ;  he  will 
also  be  likely  to  be  made  over  to  the  provost-marshal,  to  be 
snmmarily  dealt  with.' 


against  whom  no  charge  of  complicity  with  the 
mutineers  could  be  proved.  The  letters  written 
home  to  friends  in  England,  soon  after  the  battle, 
and  made  public,  abundantly  prove  this;  the 
soldiers  were  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  they 
slaked  their  thirst.  Many  of  the  villagers  of  India, 
indeed,  bore  cruel  injustice  during  that  extraordi- 
nary period.  Instances  frequently  came  to  light, 
such  as  the  following :  A  revolted  regiment  or  a 
predatory  band  would  enter  a  village,  demand  and 
obtain  money,  food,  and  other  supplies  by  threats 
of  vengeance  if  the  demand  were  not  complied  with, 
and  then  depart ;  an  English  corps,  entering  soon 
afterwards,  would  fine  and  punish  the  villagers 
for  having  aided  the  enemy.  One  thing,  however, 
the  British  soldiers  did  not  do ;  they  did  not  murder 
women  and  children.  This  humanity,  heroism, 
justice,  or  whatever  it  may  best  be  called,  was 
more  than  the  natives  generally  expected :  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  had  sedulously  disseminated 
a  rumour  that  the  British  would  abuse  all  the 
women,  and  murder  them  and  their  children,  in 
all  towns  and  stations  where  mutinies  had  taken 
place ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  many 
of  the  natives  put  their  wives  to  death  rather 
than  expose  them  to  the  apprehended  indignities. 
While,  at  one  part  of  Delhi,  the  conquerors  (if 
the  narrators  are  to  be  beheved)  found  Christian 
women  crucified  against  the  walls  in  the  streets ;  at 
another  part,  nearly  twenty  native  women  were 
found  lying  side  by  side  with  their  throats  cut, 
their  husbands  having  put  them  to  death  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors. 

What  other  scenes  of  wild  licence  took 
place  within  Delhi  during  those  excited  days, 
we  may  infer  from  collateral  evidence.  The 
mutineers,  quite  as  much  in  love  with  plunder 
as  with  nationality,  had  been  wont  to  carry 
about  with  them  from  place  to  place  the  loot 
which  they  had  gathered  during  the  sack  of  the 
stations  and  towns.  As  a  consequence,  Delhi 
contained  temporarily  an  enormous  amount  of 
miscellaneous  wealth  ;  and  such  of  this  as  the 
fugitives  could  not  carry  away  with  them,  was 
regarded  as  spoil  by  the  conquerors.  There  are 
certain  rules  in  the  English  army  concerning 
prizes  and  prize-money,  which  the  soldiers  more 
or  less  closely  obey ;  but  the  Punjaubee  and 
Goorkha  allies,  more  accustomed  to  Asiatic 
notions  of  warfare,  revelled  in  the  unbridled  free- 
dom of  their  new  position,  and  were  with  difficulty 
maintained  in  discipline.  There  was  a  large  store 
of  beverage,  also,  in  the  city,  which  the  conquerors 
soon  got  at ;  and  as  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  English  soldiers,  many  scenes  of 
drunkenness  ensued. 

But  all  these  are  among  the  exigencies  of  war. 
The  soldiers  bore  up  manfully  against  their  varied 
trials,  fought  heroically,  and  conquered ;  and  it  is 
not  by  the  standards  of  conduct  familiar  to  quiet 
persons  at  home  that  they  should  be  judged. 
When  General  Wilson  reported  the  result  of  his 
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hard  labours,  ho  said  in  his  dispatch :  '  Thus  has 
the  important  duty  committed  to  this  force  been 
accomplished,  and  its  object  attained.  Delhi,  the 
focus  of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  the  scene 
of  so  much  horrible  cruelty,  taken  and  made 
desolate ;  the  king  a  prisoner  in  our  hands ;  and 
the  mutineers,  notwithstanding  their  great  nume- 
rical superiority  and  their  vast  resources  in  ord- 
nance, and  all  the  munitions  and  appliances  of 
war,  defeated  on  every  occasion  of  engagement 
with  our  troops,  are  now  driven  with  slaughter 
in  confusion  and  dismay  A*om  tlioir  bosustcd  strong- 
hold      Little  remains  for  me  to  say,  but  to 

again  express  my  unqualified  api)robatiou  of  the 
conduct  and  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  troops,  not 
only  on  this  occasion,  but  during  the  entire  period 

they  have  been  in  the  field For  four  mouths 

of  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year  this  force, 
originally  very  weak  in  number,  has  been  exposed 
to  tho  repeated  and  determined  attacks  of  an 
enemy  far  outnumbering  it,  and  supported  by  a 
numerous  and  powerful  artillery.  The  duties 
imposed  upon  all  have  been  laborious,  harassing, 
and  incessant,  and  notwithstanding  heavy  losses, 
both  in  action  and  from  disease,  have  been  at  all 
times  zealously  and  cheerfully  performed.'  And 
in  similar  language,  when  the  news  was  known 
at  Calcutta,  did  Viscount  Canning  acknowledge 
the  heroism  of  those  who  had  conquered  Delhi.''^ 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  the  governor-general 
spoke  of  the  *  king  a  prisoner.'  This  must  now 
be  explained.  When  all  hope  of  retaining  Delhi 
faded  away,  the  aged  king — who  had  in  effect 
been  more  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambitious 
leaders  than  a  king,  during  four  months — fled 
fi*om  the  city,  as  did  nearly  all  the  members  and 
retainers  of  the  once  imperial  family.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Hodson  to  captuic 
the  king  and  other  royal  personages.  This  officer 
was  assistant  quartermaster- general,  and  intelli- 
gence-officer on  General  Wilson's  staff.  His  long 
acquaintance  as  a  cavalry  officer  with  Sikhs, 
Pnnjaubecs,  and  Afghans  had  given  him  much 
knowledge  of  the  native  character,  and  enabled 


*  *  Tlie  reports  and  rctnms  which  accompanj  this  dispfttch  estah- 
liflh  the  arduous  nature  of  u  contest  earricd  on  against  an  enemy 
rastly  superior  in  numbers,  hoUHnif  a  strong  position,  fumi^lied 
vith  unlimite<l  appliances,  and  aided  by  tho  most  exhausting  and 
siclcly  season  of  the  veur. 

•  They  set  forth  the  indomitable  courage  and  persererance,  tho 
heroic  self-devotion  and  fortitude,  the  steady  discipline,  and  stem 
resolve  of  English  soldiers. 

*  lliere  is  no  mistaking  the  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which 
the  struggle  has  been  mahitnincd  by  Major-general  Wilson's  army. 
Every  heart  was  in  the  cause;  and  while  their  numbeis  were, 
according  to  all  ordinary  rule,  fearfully  unequal  to  the  task,  every 
man  has  given  his  aid,  wherever  and  in  whatever  manner  it  could 
most  avail,  to  hasten  retribution  npon  a  treacherous  and  murderous 
foe. 

•  In  the  name  of  ontragcd  humanity,  in  memory  of  innocent  blood 
ruthlessly  shed,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  first  signal  vengeance 
inflicted  upon  the  foulest  treason,  the  governor-general  in  council 
records  his  gratitude  to  Mujor-irenerol  Wilson  and  the  brave  army 
of  l>elhl.  He  does  so  in  the  sure  conviction  that  a  like  tribute 
awaits  them,  not  in  England  only,  but  wherever  within  tho  limits 
of  eivilisation  the  news  of  their  well-earned  triumph  shall  reach.' 

Some  days  afterwards.  Lord  Canning  issued  a  more  formal  and 
complete  proclamation,  of  which  a  few  i»aragraph8  may  here  be 
given :  *  Delhi,  the  focus  of  the  treason  and  revolt  which  for  four 
months  have  harassed  Ilindostan,  and  the  stronghold  in  which  the 
muiinoua  armv  of  Bengal  lias  sought  to  concentrate  iU  power,  has 
been  wreated  from  the  rebels.    The  king  is  a  prisoner  in  the  palace.   | 


him  to  obtain  remarkably  minute  in  formation 
concerning  tho  movements  and  intentions  of  the 
enemy;  to  insure  this,  he  was  invested  with 
power  to  reward  or  punish  in  proportion  to  the 
deserts  of  those  who  assisted  him.  It  was  known 
directly  the  Cashmere  Gate  was  conquered  that 
the  exodus  of  the  less  warUke  inhabitants  of 
Delhi  was  beginning ;  but  not  then,  nor  until  six 
days  afterwards,  could  this  be  stopped,  for  the 
southern  gates  were  wholly  beyond  reach  of  the 
conquerors.  The  imperial  palace  was  captured, 
and  was  found  nearly  empty,  on  the  20th;  and 
on  the  following  day  Captain  Uodson  learned 
that  the  king  and  his  family  had  left  the  city 
with  a  large  force  by  the  Ajmeer  Gate,  and  had 
gone  to  the  Kootub,  a  suburban  palace  about  nine 
miles  from  Delhi.  Hodson  urged  that  a  detach- 
ment should  be  sent  in  pursuit,  but  Wilson  did 
not  think  he  could  spare  troops  for  this  service. 
While  this  subject  was  under  consideration,  mes- 
sengers wxre  coming  from  the  king,  and  among 
others  Zcenat  Mahal,  a  favourite  begum,  making 
ridiculous  offers  on  his  part,  as  if  he  were  still  the 
power  paramount— all  of  which  were  of  course 
rejected.  As  these  offers  could  not  bo  accepted; 
as  Wilson  could  not  or  would  not  send  a  detach- 
ment at  ouce  to  defeat  or  capture  the  mutinous 
troops  who  had  departed  with  the  king ;  and  as 
it  was,  nevertheless,  desirable  to  have  the  king's 
person  in  safe  custody — Captain  Hodson  received 
permission  to  promise  the  aged  sovereign  his  life, 
and  exemption  from  immediate  persona]  indignity, 
if  ho  would  surrender. 

Thus  armed,  Hodson  laid  his  plans.  He  started 
with  fifty  of  his  own  native  irregular  troopers  to 
Humayoon's  Tomb,  about  three  miles  ftom  the 
Kootub.  Concealing  himself  and  his  men  among 
some  old  buildings  close  by  the  gateway  of  the  tomb, 
he  sent  his  demand  up  to  the  palace.  After  two 
hours  of  anxious  suspense,  he  received  a  message 
from  the  king  that  he  would  deliver  himself  up  to 
Captain  Hodson  only,  and  on  condition  that  he 
repeated  with  his  own  lips  tho  pledge  of  tbe 
government  for  his  safety.    The  captain  then  went 

The  head-quarters  of  Major-general  Wilson  are  establiabed  ia 
the  Dcwani  Khas  Tthe  "Elysium**  of  the  Bfogul  palace-bnildcrs^ 
and  of  Moore's  Lalia  Rookh],    A  strong  colnmn  ia  in  poraait  of  the 

fugitiTCS. 

*Whateyer  may  be  tho  molivea  and  passions  by  which  the 
mntinoua  soldiery,  and  those  who  are  leagued  with  them,  hare 
been  instigated  to  faithlessness,  rebellion,  and  crimes  at  whieh  the 
heart  sickens,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  found  eoeourogement  in 
the  delusive  belief  that  India  was  weakly  gnarded  by  England,  and 
that  before  the  government  could  gather  together  its  Btrnfth 
against  them,  their  ends  wonld  be  gained. 

*  They  are  now  undeceived. 

*  Before  a  single  soldier  of  the  many  thonaanda  who  are  hastening 
from  England  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  British  power  has  aet 
foot  on  these  shores,  the  rebel  force,  where  it  was  strongest  aad 
most  iinited.  and  where  it  had  the  command  of  nnboonded  miUUry 
appliances,  has  been  destroyed  or  scattered  by  an  army  eolkcted 
within  the  limiU  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces  and  the  Pujaab 
alone. 

*  The  work  has  been  done  before  the  support  of  those  battalloBS 
which  have  been  collected  in  Bengal  from  the  forces  of  the  Qaeen 
in  Cliina  and  in  her  Majesty's  eastern  colonies  could  reach  Major- 
general  Wilson's  army;  and  it  is  by  the  courage  and  cndnraDeeof 
that  gallant  army  alone,  by  the  skill,  soand  Judgment,  and  steady 
resolution  of  its  brave  commander,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  native 
chiefs  true  to  their  allegiance,  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
head  of  the  rebellion  has  been  crushed,  and  the  cause  of  logwtyi 
humanity,  and  rightful  authority  vindicated.' 
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the  middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  the 
and  said  he  was  ready  to  receive  his 
ind  renew  the  promise.  '  You  may  pic- 
)iirseir,'  said  one  familiar  with  the  spot, 
B  hcfore  that  magnificent  gateway,  with 
•white  domes  of  the  tomb  towering  up 
bin,  one  white  man  among  a  host  of 
et  determined  to  secure  his  prisoners  or 
the  attempt.'    After  a  time,  a  procession 


began  to  arrive  from  the  palace.  Threats  and 
promises  soon  did  their  work ;  and  the  king, 
his  begum  Zeenat  Mahal,  and  her  son  Jumma 
Bukht,  were  escorted  to  Delhi.  It  was  a  striking 
manifestation  of  moral  power;  for  thero  were 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  retainers  in  the 
procession,  any  one  of  whom  could  by  a  shot 
have  put  an  end  to  Hodson's  life  ;  but  he  rode  at 
the  side   of  the   imperial  palanquins,  cool  and 


Scene  of  Capture  of  the  Princes  of  Delhi— Tomb  of  Emperor  Hamajoon. 


1,  and  they  touched  him  not.  As  the  city 
*oachcd,  the  followci^s  and  bystanders 
'ay,  being  unwilling  to  confront  the 
>ops.  The  captain  rode  on  a  few  paces 
d  ordered  the  Lahore  Gate  to  be  opened, 
ve  you  there  in  the  palanquin  V  asked 

on  duty.  *  Only  the  King  of  Delhi/  was 
The  guard  were  all  enraptured,  and 
'  greet  Hodson  with  a  cheer ;  but  he  said 
vould  probably  take  the  honour  to  him- 
;h  was  not  desirable.  On  they  went, 
he  once  magnificent  but  now  deserted 

Chowk ;  and  the  daring  captor,  at  the 
le  palace,  handed  up  his  royal  prisoners 
il  authorities. 

I  Hodson's  work  was  not  yet  finished ; 
re  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
^hom  his  attention  was  directed.  Early 
lowing  morning,  he  started  to  avail  him- 
orroatioii  he  obtained  concerning  three  of 


the  princes,  who  were  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  monstrous  deeds  which  rendered  them  worthy 
of  instant  death.  He  went  with  a  hundred  of  his 
troopei-s  to  the  Tomb  of  Humayoon,  where  the 
princes  were  concealed.  After  accepting  'king's 
evidence,*  bribing,  threatening,  and  manoeuvring, 
Hodson  secured  his  prisoners,  and  sent  them  off 
with  a  small  escort  to  the  city.  Entering  the  tomb, 
he  found  it  filled  with  an  enormous  number  of 
palace  scum  and  city  rabble,  mostly  armed ;  but 
so  thoroughly  cowed  were  they  by  his  fearless 
demeanour,  that  they  quietly  obeyed  his  order  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  depart  The  captain  and 
his  men  then  moved  warily  off, to  the  city;  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  gate,  he  found  the 
vehicle  containing  the  princes  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  who  seemed  disposed  to  resist  him.  What 
followed  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  officer 
who  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion.   'This  was  no  time  for  hesitation  or  delay. 
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Hodson  dashed  at  once  into  the  midst—in  few  but 
eneigetic  words  explained  "that  these  were  the 
men  who  had  not  only  rebelled  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  had  ordered  and  witnessed  the  massacre 
and  shameful  exposure  of  innocent  women  and 
children ;  and  that  thus  therefore  the  government 
punished  such  traitors,  taken  in  open  resistance" 
— shooting  them  down  at  the  word.  The  eflfect 
was  instantaneous  and  wonderful.  Not  another 
hand  was  raised,  not  another  weapon  levelled, 
and  the  Mohammedans  of  the  troop  and  some 
influential  moulvies  among  the  bystanders  ex- 
claimed, as  if  by  simultaneous  impulse:  "Well 
and  rightly  done !  Their  crime  has  met  with  its 
just  penalty.  These  were  they  who  gave  the 
signal  for  the  death  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  outraged  decency  by  the  exposure  of 
their  persons,  and  now  a  righteous  judgment  has 
fallen  on  them.  God  is  great!"  The  remaining 
weapons  were  then  laid  down,  and  the  crowd 
slowly  and  quiefly  dispersed.  The  bodies  were 
then  carried  into  the  city,  and  thrown  out  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  blood  of  their  innocent 
victims  still  stained  the  earth.  They  remained 
there  till  the  24th,  when,  for  sanitary  reasons, 
they  were  removed  from  the  Chibootra  in  ttont  of 
the  Kotwallee.  The  effect  of  this  just  retribution 
was  as  miraculous  on  the  populace  as  it  was 
deserved  by  the  criminals.*  Thus  were  put  to 
death  two  of  the  old  king's  sons,  Mirza  Mogul 
Beg,  and  another  whose  name  is  doubtfhl,  together 
with  Mirza*s  son. 

What  was  done  to  restore  order  in  Ddhi  after 
its  recapture;  who  was  appointed  to  command  it; 
what  arrangements  were  made  for  bringing  to 
justice  the  wretched  king  who  was  now  a  prisoner ; 
and  what  military  plan  was  formed  for  pursuing 
the  mutinous  r^ments  which  had  escaped  from 
the  city — ^will  more  conveniently  be  noticed  in 
subsequent  pages. 

The  country  did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  conquest  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  commander  of  the  siege-army 
was  of  course  the  first  to  be  noticed.  Although 
he  had  no  European  reputation,  Archdale  Wilson 
had  served  as  an  artillery  officer  nearly  forty 
years  in  India.  He  was  employed  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore  in  1824,  and  in  many  other  active 
services ;  but  his  chief  duties  confined  him  to  the 
artillery  dep6ts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of 
the  guns  employed  by  him  at  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
as  well  as  those  used  by  the  enemy  against  him, 
had  been  cast  by  him  as  superintendent  of  the 
gun-foundry  at  Calcutta  many  years  before,  and 
bore  his  name  as  part  of  the  device.  He  held  in 
succession  the  offices  of  adjutant-general  of  artil- 
lery and  commandant  of  artillery.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mutiny,  his  regimental  rank 
was  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Bengal  artil- 
lery; but  he  acted  as  brigadier  at  Meerut,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
The  Queen,  in  November,  raised  him  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  made  him  a  Knight  Commander 


of  the  Order  of  the  Bath;  and  thos  the  artilleiy 
officer  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  'Major-general  Sk 
Archdale  Wilson,  K.C.B.'  The  East  India  Com- 
pany, too,  sought  to  bestow  honour— or  something 
more  solid  than  honour— on  the  victorions  com- 
mander ;  the  court  of  proprietors,  on  the  soggestiaD 
of  the  court  of  directors,  voted  a  pension  of  £1000 
per  annum  to  Sir  Archdale  Wilson,  to  commence 
ft*om  the  day  when  his  troops  entered  Delhi. 

What  honours  Brigadier  Nicholson  would  have 
earned,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  it  would 
be  useless  to  surmise.  He  was  an  especial  fayoorite 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  Indian  army — ^more  so^ 
perhaps,  than  some  whose  names  are  better  known 
to  English  readers ;  and  his  death  withinside  the 
walls  of  Delhi  was  very  generally  deplored.  He  had 
not  yet  attained  his  35th  year— a  very  early  age  at 
which  to  obtain  brigade  command,  either  in  the 
Company's  or  the  Queen's  armies.  Nothing  but 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  Sur  John  Lawrence 
in  the  military  genius  of  Nicholson  would  have 
justified  him  in  making  so  young  a  man^  a  simple 
regimental  captain  (brevet-major),  brigsidier  of  a 
column  destined  to  fight  the  rebels  all  the  way 
ft'om  the  Punjaub  to  Delhi ;  yet  even  those  seniors 
who  were  superseded  by  this  arrangement  felt  that 
the  duty  was  intrusted  to  one  equal  to  its  demands. 
He  had  seen  hard  service  during  the  Afghan  and 
Punjaub  campaigns,  as  captain  in  the  27Ui  Bengal 
native  infantry;  and  had,  instead  of  idling  his 
time  during  a  furlough  visit  to  England,  studied 
the  armies  and  military  organisation  of  continental 
Europe.  An  officer  who  served  with  him  during 
the  mutiny  said:  'He  had  a  constitution  of  iron. 
The  day  we  marched  to  Mnrdan  he  was  twmty-six 
hours  in  the  saddle^  following  np  ihe  mntmeers.' 
The  Queen  granted  the  posthnmoos  dignity  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  upon  Brigadier- 
general  John  Nicholson;  and  as  he  was  unmarried, 
the  East  India  Company  departed  from  their 
general  rule,  by  bestowing  a  special  grant  of  £500 
per  annum  upon  his  widowed  mother,  who  had  in 
earlier  yeai*s  lost  another  son  in  the  Company's 
service. 

One  among  many  civil  servants  of  the  Company 
who  fell  during  the  siege  was  Hervey  Harris 
Greathed,  a  member  of  a  family  well  known  in 
India.  After  filling  various  official  situations  in 
the  Punjaub,  Rajpootana,  and  Meerut,  he  became 
chief-commissioner  of  Delhi,  after  the  foul  murder 
of  Mr  Simon  Eraser  on  the  11th  of  May.  Serve  or 
remain  in  Delhi  itself  he  could  not,  for  obvious 
reasons ;  but  he  was  with  Wilson's  army  in  the 
expedition  from  Meerut  to  Delhi,  and  then  remained 
with  the  siege-army  on  the  heights,  where  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  India  and  the  natives  was 
of  essential  value.  He  died  of  cholera  just  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  siege.  His  brothers,  Robert 
and  George  Herbert,  had  already  died  in  the 
services  of  the  Company  or  the  crown  ;  but  two 
others,  Edward  Harris  and  William  Wilberforce 
Harris,  survived  to  achieve  fame  as  gallant  officers. 

Another  of  those  who  fell  on  the  day  of  the 
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6738  Lieutenant  Philip  'Salkeld,  of  the 
ngineers.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dorsetshire 
m,  and  went  to  India  in  1850,  in  his 
a  year,  in  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners, 
employed  for  four  years  as  an  engineer  in 
)n  wiUi  the  new  works  of  the  grand  tmnk- 
Upper  India ;  and  was  then  transferred 
ecutive  engineers'  department  in  the  Delhi 

His  first  taste  of  war  was  in  relation  to 
nies ;  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  operations 
ege  of  Delhi,  and  was  stmck  down  while 

exploding  the  Cashmere  Gate.  He 
in  great  pain,  and  died  about  the  10th  of 
The  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  in  a  letter 
soon  after  the  news  of  Salkeld's  death 
England,  said :  '  This  young  officer  has  not 
tinguished  himself  in  his  profession  by  his 
to  his  country's  service  of  his  life,  tlum  he 
istinguished  in  the  memoiy  of  those  who 
m  for  his  virtues  as  a  son  and  brother. 
)r,  a  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  by  a  reverse 
le  some  years  since,  was  with  a  large 
jduced,  I  may  say,  to  utter  poverty.  This, 
er  son,  supported  out  of  his  own  profes- 
3omc  one  of  his  brothers  at  school,  helping 
obliged  to  earn  her  own  bread  as  a  gover- 
)ut  another  brother  to  school.  Just  before 
L  he  had  saved  a  sum  of  £1000,  which  was 
,nk  at  Delhi,  and  was  therefore  lost  to  him, 
e  than  this,  it  was  lost  to  the  honourable 
to  which,  as  a  son  and  brother,  he  had 
t  In  his  native  county  it  has  been  deter- 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  by  sub- 
.    Cadetships  having  been  given  to  two  of 


his  young  brothers,  it  is  now  wisely  resolved  that 
while  the  memorial  which  is  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  in  connection  with  his  glorious 
death  shall  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
every  &rthing  collected  beyond  the  sum  necessary 
for  thii  shall  be  expended  as  he  would  have  desired, 
for  the  good  of  these  his  young  brothers.' 

Lientenaat  Doncan  Home,  another  hero  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  was  not  one  of  the  wounded  on 
that  perilous  occasion;  he  lived  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  superior  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment; but  his  death  occurred  even  sooner  than 
that  of  his  companion  in  arms,  for  he  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  1st  of  October  while  engaged  with 
an  expeditionary  force  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeingrebels. 
It  was  on  that  day,  a  few  hours  before  he  received 
the  fatal  bullet^  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother 
in  England ;  in  which,  after  describing  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Cashmere  Gate,  he  said  :  '  I  was  then 
continually  on  duty  until  the  king  evacuated  the 
palace.  I  had  never  more  than  four  hours'  sleep 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  then  only  by  snatches.  I 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  blowing  in  the  gate  of  the 
palace ;  luckily  no  one  fired  at  me,  there  being  so 
few  men  left  in  the  palace.' 

Salkeld  and  Home  received  the  '  Victoria  Cross,' 
a  much-coveted  honour  among  the  British  troops 
engaged  in  the  Indian  war.  As  did  likewise 
Sergeant  Smith,  who  so  boldly  risked,  yet  saved,  his 
life;  and  also  Bugler  Hawthorne  of  the  52(1, 
who  blew  his  signal-blast  in  spite  of  the  shots 
whistling  around  him.  Poor  Sergeant  Carmichael 
and  Corporal  Burgess  did  not  live  to  share  in  this 
honour ;  they  fell  bulle^pierced. 


state  Palanquin. 


!£u  J.  K,  \y.  IsGLK,  defentkrofLutltBow, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   STORT   OF   THE   LUCKNOW   RESIDEHCn 


HERE  were  events  tliat  made  n 
iflceper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  tlie   KnglisU  public;   iwilitavy 
exE>loitfl  more  grand  and  compre- 
hensive }  episodes  more  fiiUl,  more 
harrowing ;    trains    of  operation 
in  ^hich  wdJ-known   heroic    names 
more    fretiucntljr    found     place — but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  liiKti>ry 
^,  of  the  Indian  mntinv  more  admirable 

'*J  or  worthy  of  study  than  tlic  defence  of 
Lucknow  by  IJrigadier  Inglia  nod  the  British 
who  Tflere  shut  up  with  him  in  the  Residency. 
Sueh  r*  triumph  over  difficulties  has  not  often 
been  placed  u^^on  record.  Nothing  but  the  most 
resolute  determination,  the  mo«t  complete  soldierly 


obeiiience,  the  most  untiring  watchfulness,  the 
most  gentle  tare  of  tho«e  who  from  sex  or  sfl* 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  va^ 
thorough  reliance  on  himself  and  on  those  areuinl 
him,  could  have  enabled  that  galUnt  man  to  bw 
up  against  the  overwhelming  difficulties  irhich 
presserl  upon  liim  throughout  the  months  of  Jtil?'i 
Augnst,  and  September,  He  occnj>ied  one  cemct 
of  an  enorjnous  city,  every  other  part  of  which  v*' 
swarming  with  deadly  enemies.  No  companiot 
could  leave  him,  without  danger  of  instant  de>tl 
at  tlic  hands  of  the  rebel  sepoya  and  the  Luckno^ 
rabble;  no  friends  could  enccour  him,  seeing  th«^ 
anytliitjg  Jess  than  a  considerable  militarr  /oW 
would  have  been  cut  off  ere  it  reached  the  gate*  o 
the  Residency;  no  food  or  drlnk^  no  medicines^ 
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comforts,  no  dotbing,  no  ammunition,  in  addition 
to  that  which  was  actually  within  the  place  at  the 
heginning^of  July,  could  bo  brought  in.  Great 
beyond  expression  were  the  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  of  one  placed  in  command  during  eighty- 
seven  of  such  days — but  there  was  also  a  moral 
grandeur  in  the  situation,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  former  chapters  of  this  work,*  much  has 
been  said  concerning  Lucknow,  its  relations  towards 
the  British  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
court  of  Oude  on  the  other,  and  the  operations 
which  enabled  Havelock  and  Neill  to  bring  a  small 
reinforcement  to  its  British  garrison  towards  the 
close  of  September;  but  what  the  garrison  did 
and  suffered  during  the  three  months  before  this 
succour  could  reach  them,  has  yet  to  be  told.  The 
eventftil  story  may  be  given  conveniently  in  this 
place,  as  one  among  certain  intermediate  subjects 
between  the  military  operations  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  and  those  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

Let  us  endeavour,  by  recapitulating  a  few  facts, 
to  realise  in  some  degree  the  position  of  the  British 
at  Lucknow  when  July  commenced.  The  city  is 
a  little  over  fifty  miles  from  Cawnpore — exactly 
fifty  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  fifty-three  to  the  Residency, 
and  fifty-seven  to  the  cantonment.  Most  of  its 
principal  buildings,  including  the  Residency,  were 
on  the  right  or  southwest  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee. 

•  There  was  a  cantonment  Residency,  and  also  a 
city  Residency,  at  both  of  which,  according  to 
bis  daily  duties,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  lamented 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  dwell,  before  the  troubles 
of  the  mutiny  began  ;  but  it  is  the  city  Residency 
which  has  acquired  a  notonety  that  will  never  die. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mere 
official  mansion  called  the  Residency  bore  but  a 
small  ratio  to  the  area  and  the  buildings  now 
known  to  English  readers  by  that  name.  This 
ambiguity  is  not  without  its  inconveniences,  for  it 
denotes  a  Residency  unthtn  a  Residency.  Under- 
standing the  Residency  to  mean  English  Lucknow, 
the  part  of  the  city  containing  the  offices  and 
dwellings  of  most  of  the  official  English  residents, 
then  it  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  quadrangle 
a  few  hundred  yards  square,  jutting  out  at  the  noi-th 
comer,  and  indented  or  contracted  at  the  west. 
Within  that  limit  were  numerous  residences  and 
other  buildings,  some  military,  some  political  or 
civil,  some  private.  The  word  *  garrison'  was  applied 
^fter  the  defence  began,  to  buildings  which  had 
previously  been  private  or  official  residences ;  if, 
therefore,  the    reader  meets   in   one   map  with 

*  Fayrer's  House,*  and  in  another  with  *  Fayrer's 

Ijan-ison,'  he  must  infer  that  a  private  residence 

>ras  fortified  as  a  stronghold  when  the  troubles 

l>cgan.    In  this  chapter  we  shall  in  most  instances 

denominate  the  whole  area  as  the  intrenchment  or 

enclosure,  with  the  Residency  itself  as  one  of  the 

buildings ;  and  we  shall  furthermore  retain  the 

original  designation  of  house,  rather  than  garrisony 

for  each  of  the  minor  residences.     The  northeast 

*  Chap.  Ti.,  pp.  82-961    Chap,  x ,  pp.  163-165.     Chap,  zv.,  pp. 
M7-863. 


side  of  the  whole  enclosure  was  nearly  parallel 
with  the  river ;  and  the  north  comer  was  in  near 
proximity  to  an  iron  bridge  carrying  a  road  over 
the  river  to  the  cantonment 

How  the  British  became  cooped  up  within  that 
enclosure,  the  reader  already  knows ;  a  few  words 
will  bring  to  recollection  the  facts  fully  treated  in 
the  chapters  lately  cited.  We  have  there  seen  that 
there  were  burnings  of  bungalows,  and  cartridge 
troubles,  as  early  as  April,  in  the  cantonment  of 
Lucknow ;  that  on  the  3d  of  May  some  of  the 
native  troops  became  insubordinate  at  the  Moosa 
Bagh,  a  military  post  three  or  four  miles  northwest 
of  the  Residency ;  that  the  3d  Oude  infantry  was 
broken  into  fragments  by  this  mi^tiny  and  its 
consequences ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  sought  to 
restore  a  healthy  feeling  by  munificently  rewarding 
certain  native  soldiers  who  had  remained  faithftd 
under  temptation;  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  he  attended  very  sedulously  to  various 
magazines  and  military  posts  in  and  near  the  city ; 
that  he  fortified  the  English  quarter  by  placing 
defence-works  on  and  near  the  walls  by  which 
it  was  already  three-fourths  surrounded,  and  by 
setting  up  other  defences  on  the  remaining  fourth 
side ;  that  he  brought  all  the  women  and  children, 
and  all  the  sick,  of  the  English  community, 
into  the  space  thus  enclosed  and  guarded ;  that 
on  the  last  two  days  of  the  month  he  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  most  of  the  native  troops  in 
Lucknow  and  at  the  cantonment,  belonging  to  the 
13th,  48th,  and  71st  infantry,  and  the  7th  cavalry, 
march  off  in  mutiny  towards  Seetapoor ;  and  that 
of  the  seven  hundred  who  remained  behind,  he 
did  not  know  how  many  he  could  trust  even  for 
a  single  hour.  Next,  under  the  month  of  June, 
we  have  seen  that  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Oude 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
increasing  at  every  stage  the  difficulties  which 
beset  Sir  Henry  as  civil  and  military  chief  of  the 
province;  that  he  knew  the  mutineers  were 
approaching  Lucknow  as  a  hostile  army,  and  that 
he  looked  around  in  vain  for  reinforcements ;  that 
he  paid  off  most  of  the  sepoys  still  remaining 
with  him,  glad  to  get  rid  of  men  whose  continu- 
ance in  fidelity  could  not  be  relied  on;  that  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  Residency,  and  also  the 
Muchee  Bhowan,  a  castellated  structure  northwest 
of  it,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of 
the  Ring  of  Oude ;  that  all  his  letters  and  messages 
to  other  places  became  gradually  cut  off,  leaving 
him  without  news  of  the  occurrences  in  other 
parts  of  India ;  that  he  stored  the  Residency  with 
six  months'  provisions  for  a  thousand  persons 
as  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  worst ;  and  that 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  fought  a  most 
disastrous  battle  with  the  mutineers  at  Chinhut, 
seven  or  eight  miles  out  of  Lucknow.  Then, 
when  Jaly  opened,  we  have  seen  the  British 
in  a  critical  and  painful  situation.  Lawrence 
having  lost  many  of  his  most  valued  troops,  could 
no  longer  garrison  the  Muchee  Bhowan,  the  can- 
tonment, the  d&k  bungalow,  or  any  place  beyond 
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the  Residency.  No  European  was  safe  except 
within  the  Residency  enclosure;  and  how  little 
safety  was  found  there  was  miserably  shewn  on 
the  2d  of  the  month,  when  a  shell  from  the  insure 
gents  wounded  the  great  and  good  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  causing  his  death  on  the  4th,  after 
he  had  made  over  the  military  command  of  Luck- 
now  to  Brigadier  Inglis,  and  the  civil  command 
to  Major  Banks. 

The  Europeans,  then,  become  prisoners  within 
the  walls  of  the  Residency  enclosure  at  Lucknow — 
officers,  soldiers,  revenue-collectors,  judges,  magis- 
trates, chaplains,  merchants,  ladies,  children.  And 
with  them  were  such  native  soldiers  and  native 
servants  as  still  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
'  raj.'  What  was  the  exact  number  of  persons  thus 
thrown  into  involuntary  companionship  at  the 
beginning  of  July  appears  somewhat  uncertain ; 
but  an  exact  enumeration  has  been  given  of  those 
who  took  up  their  quarters  within  the  Residency 
on  the  30th  of  May,  when  the  symptoms  of  mutiny 
rendered  it  no  longer  safe  that  the  women  and 
children  should  remain  in  the  city  or  at  the  can- 
tonment. The  number  was  794.*  The  principal 
persons  belonging  to  the  European  community  at 
Lucknow  were  tlic  following :  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
chief-commissioner;  Captain  Hhycs,  military  sec- 
retary; Major  Anderson,  chief-engineer;  Brigadier 
Inglis,  commandant  of  the  garrison;  Brigadier 
Handscomb,  commandant  of  the  Oude  brigade; 
Captain  Carnegie,  provost-marshal ;  Captain 
Simons,  chief  artillery  officer;  Colonel  Master, 
7th  native  cavaliy ;  Colonel  Case  and  Major  Low, 
H.M.  32d  foot;  Major  Bruyere,  13th  native  in- 
fantry ;  Major  Apthorp,  41st  native  infantry ; 
Colonel  Palmer  and  Major  Bird,  48th  native 
infantry;  Colonel  Halford,  71st  native  infantry; 
Brigadier  Gray,  Oude  Irregulars;  Mr  Gubbins, 
finance  commissioner;  Mr  Ommaney,  judicial 
commissioner;  Mr  Cooper,  chief-secretary.  Some 
of  these  died  between  the  30tli  of  M^y  and  the  4tli 
of  July,  but  a  few  only.  When  the  whole  of  the 
Europeans,  officers  and  privates,  had  been  hastily 
driven  by  the  mutiny  from  the  cantonment  to 
the  Residency;  when  all  the  native  troops  who 

«  General  Btaff, 9 

firiyade  staff; 5 

Artillery, 9 

Engineers, 8 

H.M.S2dfoot, 22 

«r     84th  IT a 

7th  Bengal  native  cavalry, 18 

ISth     If        If      infantry,      ....  10 

41et      «r          «r              » U 

iSlh     If         If            0             ....  14 

71st      »         If             1/ 11 

Oude  brigade 26 

Various  officeiff, 9 
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'If     ,  children  of,    .....       .  68 

Other  women, 171 

If          0    .children  of,        ....  196 
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Another  aoeonnt  gave  the  number  88ff,  indoding  aboat  SO  native 
children  in  the  Maiunidre  school. 


remained  faithM  had  been  in  like  manner  re- 
moved to  the  same  place ;  and  when  the  Muchee 
Bhowan  and  all  the  other  buildings  in  Lucknow 
had  been  abandoned  by  the   British  and  their 
adherents— the  intrenched  position  at  and  around 
the  Residency  became  necessarily  the  home  of  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  persons ;  comprishig; 
in  addition    to   the    eight  hundred  or   so  just 
adverted  to,  many  hundred  British  soldieri,  and 
such  of  the  sepoys  as  remained  '  true  to  their  salt.' 
In  one  sense,  the  Europeans  were  not  taken  by 
surprise.     They  had  watched  the  enei^getic  exer- 
tions of  Sir  Henry  during  the  month  of  Jnne^  in 
which  he  exhibited  so  sagacious  a  foresight  of 
troubles  about  to   come.      They  had  seen  him 
accumulate  a  vast  store  of  provisicHis;  procure 
tents  and   firewood  for  the  Residency;  arm  it 
gradually  with  twenty-four  guns  and  ten  mortars ; 
order  in  vast  quantities  of  shot,  shell,  and  gun- 
powder, from  the  Muchee  Bhowan  and  the  maga- 
zines ;  make  arrangements  for  blowing  np  all  tiie 
warlike  mattriel  which  he  could  not  bring  in ; 
bury  his  barrels  of  powder  beneath  the  earth  in 
certain  open  spots  in  the  enclosure ;  buiy,  in  like 
manner,    twenty-three    lacs   of  the    Company's 
money,  until  more  peaceful  days  should  arrive; 
destroy  many  outlying  buildings  which  commanded 
or  overtopped  the   Residency;   organise  all  the 
males  in  the  place  as  component  elements  in  a 
defensive  force ;  bring  in  everything  useful  from 
the  cantonment ;  build  up,  in  front  of  the  chief 
structures  in  the  enclosure,  huge  stacks  of  fire- 
wood, covered  with  earth  and  pierced  for  guns ; 
bring  the  royal  jewels  and  other  valuables  fh>m 
the  king's  palace  into  the  Residency  for  safety; 
and  disarm— much  to  their  chagrin — ^the  servants 
and  dependents  of  the  late  royal  family.    All  this 
the  Europeans  had  seen   the  gallant  Lawrence 
effect  during  the  five  weeks  which  preceded  his 
death.    Of  the  non-military  men  suddenly  con- 
verted into  soldiers.  Captain  Anderson  says:  'Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  deemed  it  expedient  to  enrol  all 
the  European  and  Eurasian  writers  in  the  public 
ofiices  as  volunteers,  and  he  directed  arms  and 
ammunition  to  be  served  out  to  them.     Some  of 
these  men  were  taken  into  the  volunteer  cavalry— 
which  also  comprised  officers  civil  and  militaiy — 
and  the  remainder  were  drilled  as  infontry.  At  the 
commencement,  when  these  men  were  first  brought 
together,  to  be  regularly  drilled  by  sergeants  from 
Her  Majesty's  32d  regiment,  the  chance  of  ever 
making  them  act  in  a  body  seemed  almost  hope- 
less.    There  were  men   of  all  ages,  sizes,  wad 
figures.    Here  stood  a  tall  athletic  Englislunan; 
there  came  a  fat  and  heavy  Eurasian,  with  more 
width  about  the  waist  than  across  the  chest ;  next 
to  the  Eurasian  came  another  of  the  same  clas% 
who  looked  Uke  a  porter-barrel,  short  and  squat, 
and  the  belt  round  his  waist  very  closely  resembled 
a  hoop ;  not  far  o£f  you  observed  an  old,  beat- 
double  man,  who  seemed  too  weak  to  support  tho 
weight  of  his  musket  and  pouch.  ....    We  must 
not  always  judge  by  appearances.    Amongst  tfai^ 
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>oking  body  there  sprang  up,  during  the 
intrepid,  and  daring  men ! ' 
itanding  these  preparations,  however, 
ty  fell  upon  the  inmates  too  suddenly. 
3sult  of  the  battle  of  Chinhut  compelled 
to  take  refuge  within  the  Residency 
even  those  who  had  hitherto  Uved  in 
ushed  in,  without  preparation,  many 
[  their  property  behind  them  except 
Qg  articles.  No  one  was,  or  ever  could 
against  Sir  Henry  Lawrence;  yet 
many  criticisms,  many  expressions  of 
he  policy  which  led  to  the  battle ;  and 
icstionable  that  much  of  the  misery 
ly  bomo  arose  from  the  precipitate 
Qts  rendered  inevitable  on  the  30th  of 
the  following  day.  When  they  saw  the 
ih  into  Lucknow,  invest  the  Residency, 
howitzer-battery  in  front  of  it,  and 
be  walls  of  houses  for  musketry,  the 
could  no  longer  wait  to  provide  for 
nd  personal  comforts,  or  even  conveni- 
y  hastened  to  their  prison-house  with 
xes  as  could  be  hastily  provided, 
len,  was  a  British  community  thrown 
xpectcdly  into  close  companionship, 
imstances  trying  to  all.  It  is  no  wonder 
among  the  number  kept  diaries  of  the 
3nes  they  witnessed,  the  sad  distresses 
nor  could  there  be  other  than  a  strong 
n  the  part  of  the  English  public  for  a 
such  diaries  or  narratives.  Hence  the 
I  of  several  small  but  deeply  interesting 
ilating  to  the  defence  of  Lucknow— one 
IS,  a  Calcutta  merchant,  who  happened, 
or  himself,  to  be  at  Lucknow  when  the 
jgan ;  another  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
English  chaplains;  a  third  by  Captain 
a  fourth  by  a  stafif-oflScer  *  Such 
len  used  in  illustration  and  correction 
other,  are  and  must  ever  bo  the  best 
information  concerning  the  inner  life 
V  during  that  extraordinary  period, 
was  the  confusion  within  the  Residency 
for  the  first  few  days.  Those  who  had 
uto  the  place  from  other  spots  were 
ng  to  find  or  make  something  which 
I  call  'home;'  those  who  had  been 
t  Chinhut  were  suffering  in  agony  within 
>f  a  building  hastily  fitted  up  for  them ; 
military  men  looked  anxiously  around 
fences  of  the  place,  to  see  what  could 
keep  the  enemy  out.  When  the  oflScers, 
ilitary,  went  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
he  mortification  of  seeing  the  mutineers 
concentrating  their  forces  towards  the 
;  they  saw,  also,  that  the  prisoners  had 

Narrative  ofiht  Siege  of  Lucknowt  from  its  Commence^ 

ief.    By  L.  E.  RuutzRces,  one  of  the  Survivors. 

iturjf  ot  the  Siege  qf  Lucknow,  written  for  the  Perusal 

Home, 

Journal  of  the  IXege  of  Lueknnw.     By  Captain  R. 

Sltii  K«giinent  N.  I.,  commanding  an  outpost. 

;  </  Ludmowi  a  Diary  recording  (he  Daily  Events 

gtiflkeSMVpeem  Residency.   By  a  Staff-ofBcer. 


escaped  from  the  jails,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  hated  or  at  any  rate  opposed  the  Feringhees. 

Arrangements  had  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  were  now  hastily  completed,  to  fortify 
the  principal  buildings  within  the  enclosure.  If 
we  imagine  this  English  Lucknow  to  be  an  irre- 
gular diamond-shaped  enclosure,  with  the  acute 
angles  veiy  nearly  north  and  south ;  then  it  may 
be  said  that  the  south  angle  was  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Cawnpore  road,  and  the  north  angle  the 
nearest  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Goomtee 
towards  the  cantonment.  Near  the  south  point 
was  the  house  of  Captain  Anderson,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  garden  or  open  court  surrounded 
by  a  wall ;  the  house  was  defended  by  barricades, 
and  loopholed  for  musketry;  while  the  garden 
was  strengthened  by  a  trench  and  rows  of  palisades. 
Next  to  this  house,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  a  hole  in  the  wall,  was  a  newly  constructed 
defence- work  that  received  the  name  of  the  Cawn- 
pore Battery,  mounted  with  guns,  and  intended  to 
command  some  of  the  houses  and  streets  adjacent 
to  the  Cawnpore  road.  Mr  Deprat's  house  had 
a  verandah  which,  for  defensive  purposes,  was 
blocked  up  with  a  mud- wall  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  thick ;  this  wall  was  continued  in 
a  straight  line  to  that  of  the  next  house,  and 
carried  up  to  a  height  of  nine  feet,  with  loopholes 
for  musketry.  Next  to  this  was  a  house  occupied 
as  a  school  for  boys  of  the  Martini^re  College,* 
strengthened  by  a  stockade  of  beams  placed 
before  it;  and  adjacent  waa  a  street  or  road 
defended  by  stockades,  barricades,  and  a  trench. 
Further  towards  the  western  angle  of  the  enclosure 
was  a  building  formerly  known  as  the  Daroo 
Shuffa  or  King's  Hospital,  but  now  called  the 
Brigade  Mess-house,  having  a  well-protected  and 
lofty  terrace  which  commanded  an  exterior  build- 
ing called  Johannes'  house.  In  its  rear  was  a 
parallelogram,  divided  by  buildings  into  two 
squares  or  courts,  occupied  in  various  ways  by 
officers  and  their  families.  Then  came  groups 
of  low  brick  buildings  around  two  quadrangles 
called  the  Sikh  Squares,  on  the  tops  of  which 
erections  were  thrown  up  to  enable  the  troops  to 
fire  out  upon  the  town.  Separated  from  these  by 
a  narrow  lane  was  the  house  of  Mr  Gubbins,  the 
financial  commissioner;  the  lane  was  barricaded 
by  earth,  beams,  and  brambles;  the  buildings 
were  strengthened  in  every  way;  while  the  ex- 
treme western  point  was  a  battery  formed  by  Mr 

•  In  a  former  chapter  (p.  81),  a  brief  notice  is  given  of  Claude 
Martine,  a  French  adventurer  who  roao  to  great  wealth  and 
influence  at  Lucknow,  and  who  Uved  in  a  fantastic  palace  caUed 
Constantla,  southeastward  of  the  city,  llis  name  will,  however, 
be  more  favourably  held  in  romembranco  as  the  founder  of  a 
college,  named  by  him  the  Martinidre,  for  Eurasian  or  half-casto 
children.  This  college  was  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  city ;  but  when  the  troubles  began,  the  principals  ond  the 
children  removed  to  a  buUding  hasUly  set  apart  fbr  thorn  within 
the  Residency  enclosure.  The  authorera  of  the  Lady's  Diary, 
whose  husband  was  connected  as  a  pastor  with  the  Martinidre, 
thus  speaks  of  this  transfer :  *Tbe  Martinidre  is  abandoned,  and  I 
suppose  we  shaU  lose  all  our  remaining  property,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  to  its  fate,  as  nothing  more  can  be  brought 
in  here.  We  got  our  smaU  remnant  of  eiothes:  but  furniture, 
harp,  books,  carriage-horses,  &o.,  are  left  at  the  Martinidre.  The 
poor  boys  are  all  stowed  away  in  a  hot  dose  natiTe  building,  and 
it  wiU  bo  a  wonder  if  they  donH  get  Ul.' 
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Gabbins  himself.  Theo,  passing  along  the  north- 
west side  were  seen  in  turn  the  racket-court, 
the  slaughter-house,  the  sheep-pen,  and  the 
butcher-yard,  all  near  the  boundary  of  the  forti- 
fied position,  and  separated  one  firom  another  by 
wide  open  spaces;  there  was  a  storehouse  for 
hhoasa  (cut  chaff  for  cattle-food),  and  a  guard- 
house for  Europeans;  and  all  the  buildings  were 
loopholed  for  musketry.  In  the  rear  of  the  Bhoosa 
Intrenchment,  as  this  post  was  called,  was  Mr 
Ommaney's  house,  guarded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
a  cactus-hedge,  and  provided  with  two  pieces  of 
ordnance.  North  of  the  slaughter-house  a  mortar- 
batteiy  was  formed.  The  English  church  was  the 
next  important  building  towards  the  north;  it 
was  speedily  converted  into  a  granary ;  and  in  the 
church-yard  was  formed  a  mortar-battery  capable 
of  shelling  all  the  portion  of  the  city  between  it 
and  the  iron  bridge.  This  church-yard  was  des- 
tined afterwards  to  present  melancholy  proofs  of 
the  large  number  of  deaths  among  the  English 
defenders  of  the  place.  Beyond  the  churchyard 
was  Lieutenant  Innes's  house,  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  many  buildings  held  by  the  rebels,  and 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  garden ;  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult but  most  important  duty  to  strengthen  this 
house  as  much  as  possible.  The  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  whole  enclosure,  not  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  iron  bridge,  was  scarcely  suscept- 
ible of  defence  in  itself;  but  it  was  fully  protected 
by  the  Redan  Battery,  constnictcd  by  Captain 
Fulton :  this  was  decidedly  the  best  battery  in  the 
whole  place,  commanding  a  wide  sweep  of  city 
and  country  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Along 
the  northeast  side,  connected  at  one  end  with  the 
Redan,  was  a  series  of  earthworks,  fascines,  and 
sand-bags,  loopholed  for  musketry,  and  mounted 
with  guns.  A  long  range  of  sloping  garden-ground 
was  turned  into  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  line  of 
intrenchment  just  named.  In  the  centre  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  whole  place  was  the  Residency 
proper,  the  official  home  of  the  chief-commissioner ; 
this  was  a  large  and  beautiful  brick  building,  which 
was  speedily  made  to  accommodate  many  hundred 
persons ;  and  as  it  was  on  high  ground,  the  terrace- 
roof  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  city— to 
whoever  would  incur  the  peril  of  standing  there.* 
The  hospital,  a  very  large  building  near  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  whole  enclosure,  had  once  been  the 
banqueting-room  for  the  British  resident  at  the 
King  of  Oude's  court ;  but  it  was  now  occupied  as 
a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  officere'  quarters,  and  a 
laboratory  for  making  fuses  and  cartridges;  it 
was  defended  by  mortars  and  guns  in  various 
directions.  The  Bailee  or  Bailey  guard  was  near 
the  hospital,  but  on  a  lower  level ;  various  parts  of 
it  were  occupied  as  a  store-room,  a  treasury,  and 
barracks ;  the  portion  really  constituting  the  Bailey 

.^r  l?^*^.^****^"*'"'  "^  P'  ®3  repre«ento  •  part  of  the  Residency  in 
thiH  hnilicd  senile  of  the  term ;  the  rlen  at  p.  82  will  eonrey  some 
notion  of  the  oppearance  of  the  city  of  Lucknow  aa  seen  from 
the  terrace-roof  of  thia  bnllding.  The  plan  on  next  page  will  giTe 
on  idea  of  the  Residency  before  siege ;  and  iu  the  next  Part  will  be 
given  a  plan  of  the  Residency  under  siege,  shewing  the  relation 
which  the  enemies*  gnns  bore  to  thoee  of  the  besieged. 


guard  gate,  the  station  of  the  Bepoys  formerly 
guarding  the  Residency,  was  unluckily  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  enclosure,  and  was  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  garrison ;  as  a  means 
of  security,  the  gateway  was  blocked  up  with 
earth,  and  defended  by  guns.  Dr  Fayrer's  house, 
south  of  the  hospital,  had  a  terrace-roof  whence 
rifles  were  frequently  brought  to  bear  on  the 
insurgents,  and  near  it  a  gun  or  two  were  placed 
in  position.  Southward  again  was  the  civil 
dispensary;  and  near  this  the  post-office,  a  build- 
ing which,  fh>m  its  position  and  construction,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  place; 
soldiers  were  barracked  in  the  interior,  a  sheU  and 
fuse  room  was  set  apart^  the  engineers  made  it 
their  head-quarters,  several  families  resided  in  it, 
and  guns  and  mortars  were  planted  in  and  around 
it.  The  financial-office,  and  the  house  of  Mrs 
Sago  (mistress  of  a  charity-school),  were  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  brought  into  a  defensive  state.  The 
judicial  office,  near  Sago's  house,  could  only  be 
protected  from  an  open  lane  by  a  wall  of  fascines 
and  earth.  The  jail,  near  the  Cawnpore  Gate, 
was  converted  into  barracks;  and  the  native 
hospital  became  a  tolerably  sheltered  place.  The 
Begum's  Kothee,  or  'lady's  house'  (formerly 
belonging  to  a  native  lady  of  rank),  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  enclosure ;  it  comprised  many 
buildings,  which  were  afterwards  parceUed  off  as 
commissariat  store-rooms,  cooking -rooms^  and 
dwellings  for  officers'  families. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now,  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  mutiny,  was  a  small  town  rather 
than  a  single  building.  But  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  this  small  town  was  most  dangerously  placed, 
in  juxtaposition  to  a  large  city  full  of  hostile  inha- 
bitants and  revolted  sepoys.  Before  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  took  it  in  hand  in  June,  it  could  be 
approached  and  entered  from  all  sides ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  July  only  a  part  of  the  defence-works 
above  described  were  completed.  The  officers  had 
to  fight  and  build,  to  suffer  and  work,  to  watch  and 
fortify,  day  after  day,  under  privations  difficult  for 
others  to  appreciate.  The  various  houses,  more 
frequently  designated  garrisims  by  those  engaged  in 
the  siege,  did  really  deserve  that  title  in  a  military 
sense ;  for  they  were  gradually  transformed  into 
little  forts  or  sti^ongliolds,  each  placed  under  one 
commander,  and  each  defended  indomitably  against 
all  attacks  from  the  enemy.  To  give  one  as  an 
example  of  many — Captain  Anderson,  who  had 
resided  at  Lucknow,  as  assistant-commissioner, 
ever  since  the  annexation  of  Oude^  made  his  owa 
house  one  of  these  fortified  posts ;  he  had  under 
him  eighteen  men  and  one  subaltern  officer,  with 
whose  aid  he  withstood  a  five  mantks*  siege,  not- 
withstanding the  enemy  had  nine  9-pounder  guns 
playing  on  his  house.  The  wall  of  tiie  oompoand 
around  the  house  was  levelled,  and  a  stockade  put 
in  its  place ;  within  the  stockade  was  a  ditch,  then 
an  earthwork  five  feet  high,  and  then  another  ditch 


PUii  of  RciiUeucy  RUd  pMt  of  the  City  gf  Ltioknow. 
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with  pointed  bamboos,  forming  a  chemux-de-frise. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  small  citadel,  and  one  very 
important  for  tho  safety  of  the  whole  place. 

The  siege  began  on  the  Ist  of  July,  the  day 
following  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chinhut  It  was 
indeed  a  siege,  even  more  so  than  that  to  which  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  had  been  exposed  at  Cawnpore  ;  for 
there  was  not  only  constant  firing  of  musketry, 
cannon,  and  mortars,  by  the  mutineers  against  the 
Residency;  but  there  were  also  subterranean 
mines  or  galleries  dug  from  the  outer  streets  under 
tho  enclosing  wall,  to  blow  up  the  defenders  and 
their  defence-works.  At  every  hour  of  the  day, 
at  every  comer  of  the  Residency  enclosure,  was 
it  necessary  to  keep  strict  watch.  A  telegraph, 
worked  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  buildings,  gave 
signals  to  the  officers  at  the  Muchce  Bhowan, 
directing  them  to  blow  up  that  fort,  and  retire  to 
the  Residency  with  the  treasure  and  the  guns. 
This  was  a  most  perilous  enterprise,  but  under  the 
skilful  superintendence  of  Captain  Francis  and 
Lieutenant  Huxhain  it  succeeded ;  240  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  600,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
were  blown  into  the  air,  to  prevent  them  from 
falUng  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  then  the 
few  officers  and  soldiers  marched  from  tlie  Muchee 
Bhowan  to  the  Residency,  where  they  helped  to 
strengthen  tho  wofully  small  number  of  efficient 
fighting-men.*  All  this  was  done  by  midnight  on 
the  1st.  On  the  2d,  while  resting  on  a  couch  after 
his  exhausting  and  anxious  labours,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  struck  by  the  shell  which  took  away 
his  valuable  life ;  for  it  was  a  day  on  which  ten 
thousand  rebels  were  firing  shells,  balls,  and  bullets 
into  or  at  the  Residency.  Miss  Palmer,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Palmer  of  the  48th,  had  her  thigh 
shattered  by  a  ball  which  entered  one  of  the 
buildings;  and  Mr  Ommaney  was  among  the 
wounded.  On  the  3d  dire  confusion  was  every- 
where visible ;  for  all  felt  that  their  great  leader 
would  die  of  his  wound:  none  had  yet  fully 
reahsed  the  appalling  difficulties  of  their  position ; 
yet  were  they  distracted  by  family  anxieties  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pubhc  duty  on  the  other.  On  the 
4th,  Lawrence  descended  to  the  grave;  on  that 
day  his  nephew,  Mr  G.  H.  Lawrence,  was  wounded; 
and  on  that  day,  also,  all  order  or  legitimate  trade 
ceased  in  the  city,  for  marauders  and  budmashes 
plundered  the  shops.  No  military  honours  marked 
the  ftmeral  of  Sir  Henry ;  there  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  any  display  ;  a  hurried  prayer 
was  repeated  amid  the  booming  of  the  enemy's 

*  Mr  Rees  relates  a  strange  anecdote  in  connection  with  this 
retreat  from  the  Mucheo  Bhowan  to  the  Residency :  *  We  saved 
aU  but  one  man,  who,  having  been  intoxicated,  and  concealed  in 
some  corner,  could  not  bo  found  when  tho  muster-roll  was  called. 
Tlie  French  say,  II  y  a  un  Dieu  pour  la  ivrognei ;  and  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  tliis  man's  case. 
He  had  been  thrown  into  the  air,  had  returned  unhurt  to  mother- 
earth,  continued  his  drunken  sleep  again,  had  awaked  next  morning, 
found  the  fort  to  his  surprise  a  mass  of  deserted  ruins,  and  quietly 
walked  back  to  tho  Residency  without  being  molested  by  a  soul ; 
and  even  bringing  with  hhn  a  pair  of  bullocks  attached  to  a  cart  of 
ammunition.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  debris  of  these  extensive 
buildings  most  have  seriously  ii\)ured  the  adjacent  houses  and  many 
of  the  rebel  army— thus  giving  the  fortunate  man  the  means  of 
escaping. 


cannon,  and  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  speedily 
covered  the  mortal  remains  of  one  whose  good 
name  was  not  likely  soon  to  die.*  On  or  about 
the  5th,  the  enemy  seized  the  building  known  as 
Johannes'  house,  fh)m  which  they  were  able  to 
keep  up  a  deadly  fire  of  musketiy  against  Ander- 
son's house,  the  jail  barracks,  the  post-office,  and 
the  Begum's  Kothee;  it  was  afterwards  much 
regretted  that  this  house  had  not  been  included 
among  those  demolished  by  Sir  Henry.  On  the 
6th  and  7th,  the  harassing  fire  continned  fronk 
various  points.  Some  of  the  bhoosa^  or  chopped 
straw  for  bullocks'  fodder,  had  been  left  in  an  ill- 
defended  place;  it  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  and 
totally  consumed,  placing  in  imminent  danger  a 
powder-magazine  at  no  great  distance.  Major 
Francis  Bad  both  his  legs  cut  o£f  by  a  cannon-ball, 
while  quietly  sitting  in  the  mess-room;  Mr 
Marshall,  an  opium-merchant,  was  killed,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Polehampton  was  wounded,  about  this 
time.  It  was  a  cruel  vexation  to  the  garrison 
to  see  and  feel  how  much  they  were  tofiering 
through  the  skilful  gunnery  which  the  British  had 
taught  to  the  miscreants  now  in  the  insnigent 
army.  The  enemy's  artillerymen  displayed  great 
rapidity,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  in  planting 
batteries  in  positions  totally  unlooked  for ;  some 
even  on  house-tops,  and  others  in  spots  where  the 
garrison  could  not  respond  to  their  fire.  It  wis 
more  than  suspected  that  Europeans  were  among 
them  ;  indeed  one  reckless  member  of  an  otherwise 
worthy  English  family  was  recognised  among  the 
number,  bringing  discredit  upon  brothers  and 
cousins  who  were  at  that  veiy  time  gallantly 
serving  the  Company  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  not  more  than  fifty  or  a 
hundred  yards  distant  fh>m  the  marginal  buildings 
of  the  Residency  enclosure;  the  balls  knoc&ol 
down  pillars  and  verandahs  with  fearful  accuracy. 
Most  of  the  deaths,  however,  fh>m  ten  to  twenty 
a  day,  were  caused  by  musket-bullets ;  the  enemy 
had  many  good  marksmen — especially  a  rebel 
African,  who  used  his  musket  with  deadly  effect 
from  Johannes'  house.  If  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
had  been  a  sterner  soldier,  if  ho  had  not  been 
influenced  by  such  considerate  feelings  for  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  others,  the  British  would 
have  lost  fewer  lives  than  they  did  in  Lucknow. 


*  The  authoress  of  tho  Ladp*t  Diarp  gives  an  affseting  accooBt 
of  the  hour  that  succeeded  the  wounding  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrcnes. 
She,  vdth  her  husband,  was  at  that  time  in  the  bouse. of  Dr  Fayrar, 
a  surgeon  who  had  more  than  onee  urged  iqion  Sir  Heniy  the  pan- 
mount  duly  of  cherishing  his  own  life  as  one  valuable  to  otbers  e«fn 
if  slighted  by  himself.    *  He  was  brought  over  to  this  bouse  fanos* 

diately.    prayed  with  him,  and  administered  the  Hol|j 

Communion  to  him.  He  was  quite  sensible^  though  hli  agooy  vrsi 
extreme.  He  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  quite  catanly,  cipiwitng 
his  last  wishes  with  regard  to  his  children.  He  sent  aifectloiistt 
messages  to  them  and  to  eadi  of  his  brothecs  and  dsten.  Bs 
particularly  mentioned  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  and  entreated  tbit 
government  might  be  urged  to  give  it  support.  He  bade  DareviU 
to  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  standing  round  his  bed,  and  saM  a 

few  words  of  advice  and  kindness  to  each There  was  not  a 

dry  eye  there ;  every  one  was  so  deeply  affiectod  and  grlered  at  <b« 
loss  of  such  a  man.' 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  Queen  afterwards  bestowed  ft 
baronetcy  on  Sir  Henry's  eldeit  son,  Alexander  Lawrenee;  to 
whom  also  the  East  India  Company  voted  a  pension  of  £1000 
annum. 


i  to      J 
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UTe  hmve  already  said  that  many  of  the  hoQses 
arouDd  the  Residency  were  destroyed  by  orders  of 
Sir  Henry,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  converting 
them  into  strongholds;  but  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  the  military  officers  under  him  urged 
the  necessity  for  a  still  greater  demolition.  Briga- 
dier Inglis,  when  at  a  later  date  he  made  a  military 
report  of  the  siege  and  the  defence,  adverted  to 
this  point  in  very  decisive  language.  *  When  the 
blockade  conmienced/  he  said,  'only  two  of  our 
batteries  were  completed,  part  of  the  defences  were 
yet  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  the  buildings  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  gave  cover  to  the 
enemy,  were  only  very  partially  cleared  away. 
Indeed,  our  heaviest  losses  have  been  caused  by 
the  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  stationed 
in  the  adjoining  mosques  and  houses  of  the  native 
nobility,  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  which 
the  attention  of  Sir  Henry  had  been  repeatedly 
drawn  by  the  staff  of  engineers ;  but  his  invariable 
reply  was:  "Spare  the  holy  places,  and  private 
property  too,  as  far  as  possible ;"  and  wo  have 
consequently  suflfered  severely  from  our  very 
tenderness  to  the  religious  prejudices  and  respect 
to  the  rights  of  our  rebellious  citizens  and  soldiery. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  thoroughly  completed 
the  investment  of  the  Residency,  they  occupied 
these  houses,  some  of  which  were  within  easy 
pistol-shot  of  our  barricades,  in  immense  force, 
and  rapidly  made  loopholes  on  those  sides  which 
bore  on  our  post,  from  which  they  kept  up  a 
terrific  and  incessant  fire  day  and  night' 

The  second  week  of  the  siege  began,  bringing 
with  it  an  augmentation  of  the  troubles  already 
bitterly  tasted.  One  day  the  Bailey  guard  would 
be  fiercely  attacked,  another  day  the  Cawnpore 
Battery,  demanding  incessant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  men  posted  at  those  out- 
works. Brigadier  Inglis  sent  off  letters  and 
messages  to  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad ;  but  none 
reached  their  destination,  the  messengers  being 
all  intercepted  on  the  way.  He  did  not  know 
how  his  missives  fared ;  he  only  knew  that 
no  aid,  no  intelligence,  reached  him,  and  he 
measured  his  resources  with  an  anxious  heart. 
Sometimes  a  few  officers  would  retire  to  snatch 
a  little  rest  just  before  midnight,  and  then 
Would  bo  roused  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  message  that  Gubbins's  house— or 
'garrison,'  as  most  of  the  houses  within  the 
enclosure  were  now  called — or  the  Bailey  guard,  or 
aome  other  important  post,  was  closely  attacked. 
Sleep,  food,  everything  was  forgotten  at  such 
moments,  except  the  one  paramount  duty  of  repel- 
ling the  enemy  at  the  attacked  point.  One  day  a 
rebel  musketeer  pushed  forward  to  such  a  spot  as 
enabled  him  to  shoot  Lieutenant  Charlton  within 
side  the  very  door  of  the  church.  The  enemy 
sometimes  fired  logs  of  wood  from  their  cannon 
and  mortars,  as  if  deficient  in  shot  and  shell ;  but 
they  did  not  slacken  from  this  or  any  other  cause  ; 
they  sent  shots  which  set  the  commissioner's  house 
on  fire,  causing  much  danger  and  difficulty  in 


extinguishing  the  flames;  and  it  became  perilous 
for  any  one  within  the  enclosure  to  be  seen  for 
an  instant  by  the  enemy — so  deadly  accurate  were 
their  marksmen.     Once  now  and  then  the  officers 
with  a  few  men,  longing  for  a  dash  that  would 
inspirit  them  in  .the  midst  of  their  troubles,  would 
astonish  the  enemy  by  making  a  sortie  beyond  the 
defences,  spiking  a  gun  or  two,  despatching  a  few 
of  the  rebels,  and  hastening  back  to  the  enclosure. 
Lives  being,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
for  advantages  so  small  as  these,  the  brigadier 
sought  rather  to  discourage  than  encourage  such 
acts  of  heroism.   Mr  Bryson  and  Lieutenant  Baxter 
were  among  the  many  who  fell  at  this  time.    The 
officers  did  men's  duty,  the  civihans  did  mUitary 
duty  ;  for  there  were  not  hands  enough  to  guard 
properly  the  numerous  threatened  points.     One 
night  all  spare  hands  would  be  called  upon  to  cover 
with  tarpaulin  tho  bhoosa  stacks  in  the  racket- 
court  ;  on  another,  civilians  who  never  before  did 
labourers'  work  were  called  up  to  dig  earth  and  to 
carry  sand-bags  for  batteries  or  breast-works;  or 
they  would  stand  sentinels  all  night  in  drenching 
rains.    And  then,  perhaps  on  returning  to  their 
houses  or  'garrisons'  in  the  morning,  they  would 
find  them  untenable  by  reason  of  the  torrent  of  balls 
and  bullets  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.    The 
open  spots  between  the  several  buildings  became 
gradually  more  and  more   dangerous.     *  A  man 
could  not  shew  his  nose,'  says  Captain  Anderson, 
*  without  hearing  the  whiz  of  bullets  close  to  his 
head.     The  shot,  too,  came  from  every  direction ; 
and  when  a  poor  fellow  had  nearly  jerked  his 
head  off  his  shoulders  in  making  humble  saluta- 
tions to  passing  bullets,  he  would  have  his  penance 
disagreeably  changed  into  a  sudden  and  severe 
contortion  of  the  whole  body  to  avoid  a  round 
shot  or  shell.    So  soon  as  a  man  left  his  post  he 
had  no  time  for  meditation  ;  his  only  plan  was 
to  proceed  rapidly.    In  fact,  to  walk  slow  was  in 
some  places  very,  very  dangerous;  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  was  shot,  who  was  too  proud  to  run 
past  places  where  bullets  danced  on  the  walls 
like  a  handful  of  pease  in  a  fiying-pan.' 

The  third  week  arrived.  Now  were  the  gallant 
defenders  still  more  distressed  and  indignant  than 
they  had  hitherto  been ;  for  the  enemy  com- 
menced firing  at  the  Brigade  Mess,  where  large 
numbers  of  ladies  and  children  had  taken  refuge ; 
attacks  were  thus  made  on  those  who  could  not 
defend  themselves,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
found  their  attention  distracted  from  necessary 
duties  at  other  points.  Anderson's  fiouse  had  by 
this  time  become  so  riddled  with  shot,  that  the 
stores  were  removed  from  it ;  and  Deprat's  house, 
similarly  battered  by  the  enemy,  in  like  manner 
became  uninhabitable.  The  buildings  near  the 
boundary  naturally  suffered  most ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, those  nearer  the  centre  became  more 
and  more  crowded  with  inmates.  Day  by  day  did 
officers  and  men  work  hard  to  strengthen  the 
defences.  Mortars  were  placed  behind  the  earth- 
work at  the  post-office,  to  jet  forth  shells  upon 
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the  troablesome  Johannes*  house ;  stockades  and 
traverses  were  made,  to  screen  the  entrance  to  the 
Residency,  within  which  so  many  persons  were 
domicile*].  Nevertheless  the  attack  increased  in 
vigour  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  defence  ;  for  the 
insurgents  appear  to  have  received  large  reinforce- 
ments. Their  custom  was  to  fire  all  night,  so  as  to 
afford  the  garrison  no  rest,  and  thus  tire  them  out ; 
they  fio  pointe^l  a  mortar  as  to  send  two  shells 
directly  into  the  Residency  itself;  they  commenced 
a  new  battery,  to  bear  upon  Gubbins's  house  ;  their 
cannon-balls— of  which  there  were  indications  of 
a  new  supply — fell  upon  and  into  Fayrer's  and 
Gubbins*s  houses,  the  post-office  and  the  Brigade 
Mess;  a  shot  burst  through  a  room  in  which 
many  of  the  principal  officers  were  breaki^ting ; 
a  mine  was  sprung  inside  the  Water  Gate, 
intended  to  blow  up  the  Redan  Battery ;  and 
at  the  same  time  vigorous  attacks  were  made 
with  guns  and  musketry  on  almost  every  part 
of  the  enclosure,  as  if  to  bewilder  the  garrison 
with  crushing  onslaughts  on  every  side.  The 
pen  cannot  describe  the  state  of  incessant  anxiety 
into  which  these  daily  proceedings  threw  the 
forlorn  inmates  of  the  place :  no  one  could  look 
forward  to  a  night  of  sleep  after  a  harassing 
day ;  for  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  antici- 
pated visit  of  a  cannon-ball  or  a  mortar-shell, 
drove  away  sleep  from  most  eyelids.  It  was  on 
the  20th  that  the  specially  vigorous  attack,  just 
adverted  to,  was  made ;  so  general  and  energetic, 
that  it  almost  partook  of  the  character  of  a  storm- 
ing or  assault  of  a  beleaguered  city.  Nothing  but 
the  most  untiring  assiduity  could  have  saved  the 
garrison  from  destruction.  Every  one  who  could 
handle  a  musket  or  load  a  cannon,  did  so  ;  others 
helped  to  construct  stockades  and  earthen  barriers ; 
and  even  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  rose  from 
their  pallets,  staggered  along  to  the  points  most 
attacked,  sought  to  aid  in  the  general  cause,  and  in 
some  instances  dropped  dead  while  so  doing. 
Almost  every  building  was  the  object  of  a 
distinct  attack.  The  Redan  Battery  w^as  for- 
tunately not  blown  up,  the  enemy  having  mis- 
calculated the  distance  of  their  mine;  but  the 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  glacis  outside,  in  which  the  insurgents 
were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot  before  they 
would  abandon  their  attempt  to  enter  at  that 
point  At  Innes's  house,  Lieutenant  Loughnan 
maintained  a  long  and  fierce  contest  against  a 
body  of  insurgents  twcntyfold  more  numerous 
tlian  the  little  band  who  aided  him ;  before 
they  desisted,  no  less  than  a  hundred  dead  and 
wounded  were  carried  off  by  the  rebels.  The 
financial  office  and  Sago's  house,  entirely  de- 
fended by  non-military  men,  bore  up  bravely 
against  the  torrent  brought  against  them.  The 
judicial  office,  under  Captain  Germon,  and 
Anderson's  house,  under  Captain  Anderson,  were 
not  only  successfully  defended,  -but  the  handful 
of  troops  aided  other  points  where  there  were 
no  military  men.    The  Brigade  Mess,  Gubbins's 


house,  the  houses  near  the  Cawnpore  Battery — all 
were  attacked  with  vigour,  but  eYcry  attack  was 
repelled. 

When  the  muster-roll  was  called  after  these 
exciting  scenes,  it  was  found  that  many  valuable 
lives  had  been  lost.  Yet  is  it  truly  remarkable 
that  less  than  thirty  persons  of  all  classes  in  the 
garrison  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  20tlL  No 
officer  was  killed;  among  the  wounded  were 
Captains  Lowe  and  Forbes,  Lieutenants  Edmon- 
stone  and  M*Farlane,  and  Adjutant  Smith.  Mr 
Rees  asserts  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  during 
seven  hours  of  incessant  fighting,  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  a  thousand  men.  It  was  the 
grape-shot  poured  forth  from  the  garrison  that 
worked  this  terrible  destruction.  The  week  had 
been  attended  with  its  usual  list  of  isolated  losses 
within  the  enclosure.  On  one  day  Lieutenant 
Lester  was  killed ;  on  another.  Lieutenants  Bryce 
and  O'Brien  were  wounded;  and  on  another. 
Lieutenant  Harmer  was  laid  low. 

The  arrival   of  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege 
found  Brigadier  Inglis  and  his  companions  stout 
in  heart,  but  yet  depressed  in  spirits ;  proud  of 
what  they  had  achieved  on  the  20th,  but  fearful 
that  many  more  such  dangers  would  beset  them. 
The  detachment  of  the  32d  foot  was  that  on  which 
Inglis  most  relied  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
in  that  the  casualties  had  been  150  in  three  weeks. 
He  had  sent  out  repeated  messengers,  but  had 
hitherto  obtained  not  a  word  of  news  from  any 
quarter;  shut  out  from  the  world  of  India,  he 
knew  of  nothing  but  his  own  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities.   On  the  23d,  however,  a  gleam  of  joy 
shot   through  the  garrison ;   a  messenger,  amid 
imminent  peril,  had  been  to  Cawnpore,  and  brought 
back  news  of  Havelock's  victories  in  the  Doab. 
Inglis  immediately  sent  him  off  again,  with  an 
urgent  request  to  the  gallant  general  to  advance 
with  his  column  to  Lucknow  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  English  residents  began  to  count  the  days  that 
must  elapse  before  Havelock  could  arrive — a  hope- 
ful thing  at  the  time,  but  bitterly  disappointing' 
afterwards ;  for  they  knew  not  how  or  why  it  was 
that  succour  did  not  an-ive.    Whatever  might  be 
the  hopes  or  fears  for  the  future,  there  was  an 
ever-present  danger  which  demanded  daily  and. 
hourly  attention.   Although  mortified  by  their  lafo 
defeat,  the  enemy  did  not  on  that  account  give 
up  their  attacks.      On   narrowly  watching,  the 
engineers   detected  the  enemy  forming  a  mine 
beneath  the  ground  from  Johannes'  house  to  the 
Sikh  Square  and  the  Brigade  Mess;  they  could 
hear  the  miners  at  their  subterraneous  work,  and 
they  did  what  military  engineers  are  accustomed 
to  in  such  cases— run   out  a  countermine,  and 
destroy  the  enemy's  handiwork  by  an  explodon. 
Above  ground  the  attack  was  maintained  chiefly 
by  artillery,  the  hurling  of  balls,  shells,  shrapnels, 
and  those  abominable  compounds  of  pitchy  and 
sulphureous   substances  which  artillerymen  call 
'  stinkpots.*     The  breakfast-table  of  the  officers  at 
the  post-office  was  one  morning  visited  by  an 
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eight-inch  shell,  which  fell  on  it  without  explod- 
ing. On  the  25th  a  letter  arrived  from  Colonel 
Tytler  at  Cawnpore,  the  first  received  from  any 
quarter  throughout  July;  for  the  former  messenger 
had  brought  rumours  concerning  Havelock,  not  a 
letter  or  a  message.  Great  was  the  joy  at  learning 
that  Havelock  intended  to  advance  to  Lucknow; 
and  Inglis  at  once  sent  off  to  him  a  plan  of  the 
city,  to  aid  his  proceedings — offering  the  messenger 
five  thousand  rupees  if  he  safely  brought  back  an 
answer.  An  anxious  time  indeed  was  it  for  all, 
and  well  might  they  look  out  for  succour.  Major 
Banks,  the  civil  commissioner  appointed  by  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  shot  dead  while  recon- 
noitring from  the  top  of  an  outhouse  ;  he  was  an 
officer  who  had  served  nearly  thirty  years  in  India, 
and  who,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  linguist,  had 
won  a  good  name.  Dr  Brydon  was  wounded  ;  the 
Rev.  Mr  Polehampton  was  killed,  as  were  Lieu- 
tenants Lewin,  Shepherd,  and  Archer,  and  many 
others  whose  lives  were  valuable,  not  only  to  their 
families,  but  to  all  in  the  garrison.  The  death  of 
Major  Banks  increased  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  Brigadier  Inglis,  who,  now  that  there  was  no 
chief-commissioner,  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
whole  community  under  strict  military-garrison 
Tules. 

Ill  the  ofiicial  dispatch  afterwards  prepared  by 
Inglis,  full  justice  was  done  to  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  the  besiegers.  Speaking  of  the 
laige  guns  placed  in  batteries  on  every  side  of  the 
enclosure,  he  said  :  *  These  were  planted  all  round 
onr  post  at  small  distances,  some  being  actually 
within  fifty  yards  of  our  defences,  but  in  places 
where  our  own  heavy  guns  could  not  reply  to 
them ;  while  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of 
the  enemy  in  erecting  barricades  in  front  of  and 
around  their  guns,  in  a  very  short  time  rendered 
all  attempts  to  silence  them  by  musketry  entirely 
unavailing.  Neither  could  they  bo  effectually 
tilenced  by  shells,  by  reason  of  their  extreme 
proximity  to  our  position,  and  because,  moreover, 
the  enemy  had  recourse  to  digging  very  narrow 
trenches  about  eight  feet  in  depth  in  rear  of  each 
gun,  in  which  the  men  lay  while  our  shells  were 
%ing,  and  which  so  effectually  concealed  them, 
even  while  working  the  gun,  that  our  baffled 
sharpshooters  could  only  see  their  hands  while  in 
the  act  of  loading.' 

And  now,  the  reader  may  ask,  what  were  the 
ladies  and  children  doing  during  this  terrible 
Xnonth  of  July ;  and  how  did  the  officers  and  men 
faro  in  their  domestic  and  personal  matters?  It 
$B  a  sad  tale,  full  of  trouble  and  misery ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  heroic  tale.  No  one  flinched,  no  one 
dreamed  for  an  instant  of  succumbing  to  the 
enemy.  It  must  be  i*emembered,  as  a  beginning 
of  all  the  privations,  that  the  Europeans  went  into 
the  Residency  very  scantily  supplied  with  personal 
necessaries.  When  the  cantonment  was  burned 
daring  the  mutiny  of  the  31st  of  May,  much  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  officers  was  destroyed  ;  and 
when  every  one  huiTied  in  for  shelter  after  the 


disastrous  30th  of  June,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
making  purchases  in  the  city,  or  bringing  in  pro- 
perty from  bungalows  or  storehouses  outside  the 
official  stronghold.  Hence  every  one  was  driven  to 
make  the  best  of  such  commodities  as  had  been 
secured  by  the  last  day  of  June.  Even  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  month  the  troubles  were  many ; 
the  enclosure  Residency  was  full  of  officers  and  men, 
all  hard  at  work ;  the  heat  was  excessive ;  cholera, 
dysenteiy,  and  small-pox  were  at  their  deadly 
work ;  the  church  being  full  of  grain,  those  who 
sought  religious  aid  in  time  of  need  met  for  divine 
service  in  any  available  spot ;  most  of  the  native 
servants  ran  away  when  the  troubles  began ;  and 
many  of  them  ended,  their  service  by  robbing 
their  masters. 

How  July  opened  for  the  British,  may  faintly 
be  imagined.  The  commissariat  chief  was  ill ;  no 
one  could  promptly  organise  that  office  under  the 
sudden  emei-gency  ;  the  food  and  draught  bullocks, 
unattended  to,  roamed  about  the  place  ;  and  many 
of  them  were  shot,  or  tumbled  into  wells.  Terrible 
work  was  it  for  the  officers  to  bury  the  killed 
bullocks,  lost  their  decaying  carcasses  should  taint 
the  air  in  excessively  hot  weather.  Some  of  the 
artillery  horses  were  driven  mad  for  want  of  food 
and  water.  Day  after  day,  after  working  hard  in 
the  trenches,  the  officers  had  to  employ  themselves 
at  night  in  burying  dead  bullocks  and  horses — 
officers,  be  it  understood ;  fur  the  men  were  all 
employed  as  sentries  or  in  other  duties.  It  w^as 
not  until  after  many  days  that  they  could  turn  out 
of  the  enclosure  all  the  spare  horses,  and  secure  the 
rest.  As  the  heat  continued,  and  as  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  increased  in  number,  the  stench  became 
overpowering,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  griev- 
ances to  which  the  garrison  were  exposed;  the 
temperature  at  night  was  often  less  patiently  borne 
than  that  by  day,  and  the  officere  and  m.cn  were 
troubled  by  painful  boils.  Even  when  wet  days 
occurred,  matters  were  not  much  improved  ;  for 
the  hot  vapours  from  stagnant  pools  engendered 
fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
children  died  rapidly,  and  the  hospital-rooms  were 
always  full ;  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  bo 
carried  to  upper  apartments,  because  the  enemy's 
shot  and  shell  rendered  all  such  places  untenable. 
The  officers  were  put  on  half-rations  early  in  the 
month ;  and  even  those  rations  they  in  many  cases 
had  to  cook  for  themselves,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  native  servants.  The  English  ladies 
suffered  unnumbered  privations  and  inconveniences. 
The  clergyman's  wife,  in  her  Diary ^  told  of  the  very 
first  day  of  the  siege  in  these  words  :  *  No  sooner 
was  the  fii-st  gun  fired,  than  the  ladies  and  children 
— congregated  in  large  numbers  in  Dr  Fayrer's 
house — were  all  hurried  down  stairs  into  an  under- 
ground room  called  the  Tye  Khana,  damp,  dark, 
and  gloomy  as  a  vault,  and  excessively  dirty. 
Here  we  sat  all  day,  feehug  too  miserable,  anxious, 
and  terrified  to  speak,  the  gentlemen  occasionally 
coming  down  to  reassure  us  and  tell  us  how  things 
were  going  on.    was  nearly  all  the  day  in 
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the  hospital,  whore  the  scene  was  terrible;  the 
place  so  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men 
that  there  was  no  room  to  pass  between  them,  and 
everything  in  a  state  of  indescribable  misery,  dis- 
comfort, and  confusion/  In  the  preceding  month 
it  had  been  a  hardship  for  the  ladies  to  be  deprived 
of  the  luxuries  of  Anglo-Indian  life ;  but  they  were 
now  driven  to  measure  comforts  by  a  different 
standard.  They  were  called  upon  to  sweep  their 
own  rooms,  draw  water  from  the  wells,  wash 
their  own  clothes,  and  perform  all  the  menial 
duties  of  a  household;  while  their  husbands  or 
fathers  were  cramped  up  in  Httle  outhouses  or 
stables,  or  anywhere  that  might  afford  temporary 
shelter  at  night.  When  food  became  scanty  and 
disease  prevalent,  these  troubles  were  of  course 
augmented,  and  difference  of  rank  became  almost 
obliterated  where  all  had  to  suffer  alike.  Many 
families  were  huddled  together  in  one  large  room, 
and  all  privacy  was  destroyed.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  sad  plight ; 
for,  kind  as  the  rest  were,  there  were  too  many 
harassing  duties  to  permit  them  to  help  adequately 
those  who  were  too  weak  to  help  themselves. 
Officers  and  men  were  lying  about  in  the  hospital 
rooms,  covered  with  blood  and  often  with  vermin  ; 
the  dhohees  or  washermen  were  too  weak-handed 
for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness,  and  few  of  the 
British  had  the  luxury  of  a  change  of  linen  ;  the 
windows  being  kept  closed  and  barricaded,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  shot  from  without,  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  carried  off  almost  as  many 
unfortunates  as  the  enemy's  missiles.  The  writer 
of  the  Lady's  Diary,  whoso  narrative  is  seldom 
relieved  by  one  gleam  of  cheerfulness,  departs 
from  her  habitual  sadness  when  describing  the 
mode  in  which  eleven  ladies  and  seven  children 
slept  on  the  floor  in  the  Tye  Khana  or  cellar, 
'fitting  into  each  other  like  bits  into  a  puzzle.' 
Chairs  being  few  in  number,  most  of  the  ladies 
sat  on  the  floor,  and  at  meal-times  placed  their 
plates  on  their  knees.  The  cellar  being  perfectly 
dark,  candles  were  lighted  at  meal-times.  The 
reason  for  keeping  so  many  persons  in  this 
subterranean  abode  was  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
their  being  shot  in  any  upper  apartment.  Of 
one  torment,  the  flies,  every  person  complained 
bitterly  who  was  shut  up  in  the  Residency 
enclosure  on  those  fearfully  hot  days.  Mr  Rees 
says  :  *  They  daily  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  at  last  began  to  feel  life  irksome,  more  on  their 
account  than  from  any  other  of  our  numerous 
troubles.  In  the  day,  flies ;  at  night,  mosquitoes. 
But  the  latter  were  bearable  ;  the  former  intoler- 
able. Lucknow  had  always  been  noted  for  its 
flies ;  but  at  no  time  had  they  been  known  to  be 
so  troublesome.  The  mass  of  putrid  matter  that 
was  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  rains,  the  commis- 
sariat stores,  the  hospital,  had  attracted  these 
insects  in  incredible  numbers.  The  Egyptians 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  molested  than 
we  were  by  this  pest.  They  swarmed  in  millions, 
and  though  we  blew  daily  some  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands into  the  air,  this  seemed  to  make  no  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers ;  the  ground  was  still  black 
with  them,  and  the  tables  were  literally  covered 
with  these  cursed  flies.  We  could  not  sleep  in  the 
day  on  account  of  them.  We  could  scarcely  eat 
Our  beef,  of  which  we  got  a  tolerably  small 
quantity  every  day,  was  nsoally  studded  with 
them  ;  and  when  I  ate  my  miserable  boiled  lentil- 
soup  and  unleavened  bread,  a  number  of  scamps 
flew  into  my  mouth,  or  tumbled  into  and  floated 
about  in  my  plate.' 

Let  us  proceed,  and  watch  the  military  operations 
of  the  month  of  August. 

The  fifth  week  of  the  siege  opened  with  the 
same  scenes  as  before,  deepened  in  intensity.  The 
enemy,  it  is  true,  did  not  attack  with  more  vigour, 
but  the  defenders  were  gradually  weakened  in 
every  one  of  their  resources— except  courage,  and 
the  resolution  to  bear  all  rather  than  yield  to  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Tytler's  letter  had  afforded  hope 
that  the  relieving  column  under  Havelock  woiUd 
arrive  at  Lucknow  before  the  end  of  July;  but 
when  the  30th  and  31st  had  passed,  and  the  Ist 
and  2d  of  August  had  passed  also,  then  were  their 
hopes  cruelly  dashed.  It  required  all  the  energy 
of  Brigadier  Inglis  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  himself 
and  his  companions  under  ^the  disappointment 
He  did  not  know,  and  was  destined  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  ignorance,  that  Havelock  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  Cawnpore,  owing  to  the  losses 
suffered  by  his  heroic  little  band.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  great  numbers  of  addi- 
tional rebel  sepoys  entered  Lucknow,  increasing 
the  phalanx  opposed  to  the  British.  They  began 
a  new  mine  near  Sago's  house,  and  another  near 
the  Brigade  Mess,  in  which  many  of  the  ladies 
and  children  were  sheltered ;  and  it  required  all 
the  activity  of  the  officers  to  frustrate  these  under- 
ground enemies.  The  rebels  planted  a  24-poander 
near  the  iron  bridge,  to  batter  the  church  and  the 
Residency.  On  one  day  a  shell  burst  in  a  room  of 
the  Begum's  Rothee,  where  Lieutenant  James  and. 
Mr  Lawrence  were  ill  in  bed,  but  without  injuring^ 
them ;  and  on  another  a  soldier  was  shot  dead. 
by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  veiy  centre  room  of  the 
hospital  Inglis  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get 
any  one  to  take  a  letter,  even  so  small  as  to  go  into 
a  quill,  to  Havelock ;  the  enterprise  was  so  periloufl^ 
that  the  offer  of  a  great  reward  fell  powerless. 
Thus  reduced  to  his  own  resources,  he  began 
anxiously  to  count  up  his  stores  and  supplies :  he 
protected  the  powder-magazine  with  heavy  beams, 
laden  with  a  great  thickness  of  earth ;  and  he  got 
the  civilians  to  labour  at  the  earthworks,  and  to 
watch  the  batteries,  for  nearly  all  his  engineers 
were  ill.  One  engineer-officer.  Captain  Fulton, 
was  happily  spared  from  illness  longer  than  most 
of  the  others ;  and  he  laboured  unremittingly  and 
most  skilfully  to  baffle  the  enemy's  mining  by 
countermining:  he  organised  a  body  of  sappers 
from  among  the  humbler  members  of  the  garrison, 
and  begged  every  one  who  did  sentry-duty  at  night 
to  listen  for  and  give  information  concerning  any 
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indergTound  soands  that  denoted  the  driving  of 
l^leries  or  mines  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
ladies^  Mrs  Dorin,  was  among  the  nnmbor  who 
this  week  fell  (h>m  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  An 
9Tent  of  this  kind  was  peculiarly  distressing  to 
ill;  an  officer  learns  to  braye  death,  but  he  is 
inexpressibly  saddened  w^^en  he  sees  tender  women 
(kUing  near  him  by  bullets. 

The  sixth  week  arriyed.  The  brigadier,  by 
redoubling  his  offers,  did  at  length  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  aid  of  a  natiye,  who  started  on  the 
iangerous  duty  of  conveying  a  sniall  note  to 
Qeneral  Havelock  at  Cawnpore.  This  done,  he 
renewed  his  anxious  superintendence  of  matters 
irithin  the  enclosure.  The  enemy  mounted  on 
the  top  of  Johannes'  house,  and  thence  kept  up  a 
rery  annoying  fire  on  the  Brigade  Mess.  They 
ilso  recommenced  mining  near  the  Redan.  On  the 
Bth  of  August  the  garrison  could  hear  and  see 
much  marching  and  countermarching  of  troops 
irithln  the  city,  without  being  able  to  divine  its 
amse;  they  fondly  hoped,  when  the  booming  of 
nins  was  heard,  that  Havelock  was  approaching. 
Phis  hope  was,  however,  speedily  and  bitterly 
(ashed ;  for  on  the  following  day  a  great  force 
f  rebels  was  seen  to  approach  from  the  direction 
f  the  cantonment,  cross  the  river,  and  join  the 
(lain  body  of  the  insurgents  within  Lucknow. 
*his  was  a  bad  omen,  for  it  prefigured  an  increase 
a  the  number,  frequency,  and  varieties  of  attack. 
)n  the  10th  the  enemy  succeeded  in  exploding 
ne  of  their  mines  opposite  Johannes'  house  ; 
t  blew  up  sixty  feet  of  palisades  and  earthen 
[efences.  Under  cover  of  this  surprise,  and  of 
,  tremendous  firing  of  guns,  the  enemy  pushed 
orward  into  all  the  buildings  near  the  Cawn- 
K)re  Battery  and  Johannes'  house;  but  they 
meountered  so  steady  and  determined  a  resist- 
moe  that  they  were  beaten  at  all  points.  Near 
kigo's  house,  too,  they  fired  another  mine,  which 
)lew  up  two  soldiers ;  but  here,  in  like  manner, 
hej  were  repulsed  after  a  fierce  •tjontest.  This 
explosion  was  accompanied  or  attended  by  an 
incident  almost  as  strange  as  that  connected  with 
the  soldier  at  Muchee  Bhowan ;  the  two  men  were 
^lown  into  the  air,  but  both  escaped  with  their 
Ives ;  one  fell  within  the  enclosure,  slightly  bruised, 
>ut  not  seriously  injured ;  the  other,  fiilling  into 
H  open  road  between  the  enclosure  and  the 
nemy,  jumped  up  when  he  found  himself  unhurt, 
nd  clambered  over  a  wall  or  through  the  breach, 
ntonched  by  the  storm  of  bullets  sent  after  him. 
in  the  same  day  there  were  other  attacks  on 
nnes*8,  Anderson's,  and  Gubbins*s  houses  or  garri- 
ons.  Of  the  attacks  on  the  Brigade  Mess,  the 
Sawnpore  Battery,  and  Anderson's  house.  Brigadier 
nglifl  afterwards  thus  spoke  in  his  dispatch :  *  The 
nemy  sprang  a  mine  close  to  the  Brigade  Mess, 
rhich  entirely  destroyed  our  defences  for  the  space 
»f  twenty  feet,  and  blew  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
»iitsidewall  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr  Schilling's 
garrison.  On  the  dust  clearing  away,  a  breach 
ippeaared  through  which  a  regiment  could  have 


advanced  in  perfect  order,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy 
came  on  with  the  utmost  determination ;  but  they 
were  met  with  such  a  withering  flank-fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  officers  and  men  holding  the  top  of 
the  Brigade  Mess,  that  they  beat  a  speedy  retreat, 
leaving  the  more  adventurous  of  their  numbers 
lying  on  the  crest  of  the  breach.  While  this  oper- 
ation was  going  on,  another  large  body  advanced 
on  the  Cawnpore  Battery,  and  succeeded  in  locating 
themselves  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ditch.  They 
were,  however,  dislodged  by  hand-grenades.  At 
Captain  Anderson's  post,  they  also  came  boldly 
forward  with  scaling-ladders,  which  they  planted 
against  the  wall ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were 
met  with  the  most  indomitable  resolution ;  and 
the  leaders  being  slaiu,  the  rest  fled,  leaving  the 
ladders,  and  retreated  to  their  batteries  and 
loopholed  defences,  whence  they  kept  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  an  unusually  heavy  cannonade 
and  musketry  fire.'  All  the  attacks,  it  is  true, 
were  frustrated,  but  only  by  fearful  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders ;  every  man  was  worn 
down  by  exhaustion  on  this  terrible  day.  A 
message  or  rather  a  rumour  was  received, 
obscure  in  its  purport,  but  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  Havelock  had  been  baffled  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  Lucknow :  news  that  produced 
very  great  despondency  in  the  garrison,  among 
those  who  had  become  sick  at  heart  as  well  as  in 
body.  When  a  cannon-ball  rushed  along  and 
demolished  the  verandah  of  the  Residency  or 
chief-commissioner's  house,  it  could  not  do  less 
than  add  to  the  trepidation  of  the  numerous 
families  domiciled  within  the  walls  of  that  build- 
ing, already  brought  into  a  state  of  nervous  agita- 
tion by  the  incessant  noises  and  dangers.  Death 
and  wounds  were  as  rife  as  ever  during  this  week. 
A  shot  broke  the  leg  of  Ensign  Studdy  while 
breakfasting  in  the  Residency ;  Captain  Waterman 
was  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Bryce  died  of  a  wound 
received  some  days  earlier;  Major  Anderson,  chief- 
engineer,  died  of  dysentery  and  over-fatigue,  bring- 
ing grief  to  the  whole  garrison  for  the  loss  of  a 
most  valuable  and  intrepid  officer.  These  were 
the  chief  names :  those  of  humbler  rank  who  fell 
to  rise  no  more  were  too  many  to  be  officially 
•recorded ;  they  were  hastily  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, and  soon  driven  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  past. 

Up  to  the  day  when  the  seventh  week  of  the 
siege  opened,  there  had  been  twenty  letters  sent  for 
succour,  first  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  then  by 
Brigadier  Inglis ;  and  to  only  one  of  these  had  a 
direct  reply  been  received.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
indeed,  had  reached  their  destinations;  and  of 
these  few,  a  reply  fh)m  one  alone  safely  passed 
through  all  the  perils  between  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow.  As  has  been  already  said,  this  reply 
was  not  such  as  to  comfort  the  British  residents ; 
they  had  to  rouse  themselves  to  a  continuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  exertions  as  before.  The 
enemy  did  not  give  them  one  day,  scarcely  one 
hour,  of  rest.    On  the  12th  of  August  so  fierce  an 
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attack  was  made  on  the  Cawnporc  Battery,  that  all 
the  defenders  were  forced  to  shield  themselves 
fh>mthe  balls  and. bullets— still  remaining  at  hand, 
however,  in  case  a  closer  assault  were  attempted. 
It  being  found,  too,  that  a  mine  was  being  run  by 
the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Sago*s  house,  some 
of  the  officers  made  a  daring  sortie  to  examine  this 
mine,  much  to  their  own  peril  Then  commenced, 
as  before,  a  system  of  countermining,  each  party 
of  miners  being  able  to  hear  the  other  working  in 
an  adjoining  gallery ;  it  became  a  struggle  which 
should  blow  the  other  up ;  the  British  succeeded, 
and  shattered  all  the  works  of  the  enemy  at  that 
spot.  Nothing  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  siege 
was  more  extraordinary  than  this  perpetual  min- 
'  ing  and  countermining.  While  the  infantry  and 
artillery  on  both  sides  were  at  their  usual  deadly 
work  in  the  open  air,  the  Sappers  and  Miners  were 
converting  the  ground  beneath  into  a  honey- 
comb of  dark  galleries  and  passages— the  enemy 
attempting  to  blow  up  the  defence-works,  and  the 
defenders  attempting  to  anticipate  this  by  blow- 
ing up  the  enemy.  Whenever  the  firing  by  the 
mutineers  slackened  in  any  material  degree,  the 
defenders  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  new  sand-bags  for  batteries  and'  earthworks, 
in  place  of  the  old  ones  which  had  been  destroyed. 
The  15th  of  August  was  a  white  day  within  the 
enclosure ;  no  burial  took  place.  It  was  also 
rendered  notable  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
General  Havelock— a  letter  telling  of  inability  to 
afford  present  succour,  and  therefore  a  mourn  Ail 
letter ;  but  still  it  was  better  than  none,  seeing 
that  it  pointed  out  to  all  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued exertions  in  the  common  cause.  Now 
came  the  time  when  a  great  increase  of  discom- 
fort was  in  store  for  the  numerous  persons  who 
had  been  accommodated  in  the  Residency,  the 
official  house  of  the  chief-commissioner.  The 
building  had  been  so  shaken  by  shells  and  balls 
that  it  was  no  longer  secure ;  and  the  inmates 
were  removed  to  other  quarters.  On  the  18th  a 
terrible  commotion  took  place ;  the  enemy  ex- 
ploded a  mine  under  the  Sikh  Square  or  barrack, 
and  made  a  breach  of  thirty  feet  in  the  defence- 
boundary  of  the  enclosure.  Instantly  all  hands 
were  set  to  work ;  boxes,  planks,  doors,  beams, 
were  brought  from  various  quarters  to  stop  up  the 
gap ;  while  muskets  and  pistols  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  assailants.  Not  only  did  the  gallant 
fellows  within  the  enclosure  repel  the  enemy, 
but  they  made  a  sortie,  and  blew  up  some  of 
tlie  exterior  buildings  which  were  in  inconvenient 
proximity.  By  the  explosion  on  this  day.  Captain 
Orr,  Lieutenant  Meecham,  and  other  officers  and 
men,  wore  hurled  into  the  air,  but  with  less  serious 
results  than  might  have  been  expected;  several, 
however,  were  suftbcated  by  the  debris  which  fell 
upon  them. 

By  the  eighth  week  the  garrison  had  become 
in  a  strange  way  accustomed  to  bullets  and  balls ; 
that  is,  though  always  in  misery  of  some  kind  or 
other,  the  report  of  firearms  had  been  rendered 


so  thoroughly  familiar  to  them,  through  every 
day  and  night's  experience,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  to  hear  missiles  whiz  past  the  ear. 
Mr  Rees,  speaking  of  his  daily  movements  from 
building  to  building  in  the  enclosure,  says :  'At  one 
time  a  bullet  passed  through  my  hat ;  at  another 
I  escaped  being  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
best  riflemen,  by  an  unfortunate  soldier  passing 
unexpectedly  before  me,  and  receiving  the  wound 
through  the  temples  instead ;  at  another  I  moved 
off  from  a  place  where  in  less  than  a  twinkling  of 
an  eye  afterwards  a  musket-bullet  stuck  in  the 
wall ;  at  another,  again,  I  was  covered  with  dust 
and  pieces  of  brick  by  a  round-shot  that  struck 
the  wall  not  two  inches  away  from  me ;  at 
another,  again,  a  shell  burst  a  couple  of  yards 
away  from  me,  killing  an  old  woman,  and 
wounding  a  native  boy  and  a  native  cook.'  Every 
day  was  marked  by  some  vicissitudes.  On  the 
20th,  the  enemy  opened  a  tremendous  cannon- 
ading, which  knocked  down  a  guard-room  over 
the  Mess-house,  and  lessened  the  number  of 
places  from  which  the  gaiTison  could  obtain 
a  look-out.  The  enemy  were  also  on  that 
day  detected  in  the  attempt  to  run  new  mines 
under  the  Cawnpore  Battery  and  the  Bailey 
guard.  This  led  to  a  brilliant  sortie,  headed  by 
Captain  M'Cabe  and  Lieutepant  Browne^  which 
resulted  not  only  in  the  spiking  of  two  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  but  also  in  the  blowing  up  of 
Johannes'  house,  which  had  been  such  a  perpetual 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  garrison.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  day's  work  yet  accomplished^  and 
cheered  the  poor,  hard-worked  fellows  fiir  a  time. 
Yet  they  had  enough  to  trouble  them ;  the  Cawn- 
pore and  Redan  batteries  were  almost  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  needed  constant  repair ;  the  judicial 
office  became  so  riddled  with  shot  that  the  women 
and  children  had  to  be  removed  from  it ;  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters  were  deadly  accurate  in 
their  aim;  their  miners  began  new  mines  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  were  destroyed  or  rendered 
innoxious;  and  Inglis's  little  band  was  rapidly 
thinning. 

Another  week  .arrived,  the  last  in  August,  andL 
the  ninth   of  this  perilous  life  in  the  fortified 
enclosure.     The  days  exhibited  variations  in  the 
degree  of  danger,  but  not  one  really  bright  gleam 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  garrison.    An  advantage 
had  been  gained  by  the  Euccessf\il  mining  and 
blowing  up  of  Johannes'  house,  once  the  residence 
of  a  merchant  of  that  name ;  it  had  been  a  post 
from  which  an  African  eunuch  belonging  to  tbc 
late  king's  court  had  kept  up  a  most  fatal  aud 
accurate  fire  into  the  enclosure,  bringing  down 
more  Europeans  than  any  other  person  in  the 
enemy's  ranks.    An  advantage  was  thus  gained, 
it  is  certain ;  but  there  were  miseries  in  abund- 
ance  in   other    quartei*3.     Gubbins's  house   had 
become  so  shot-riddled,  that  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren domiciled  there  were  too  much  imperiled 
to  remain  longer;  they  were  removed  to  otfao* 
buildings,  adding  to  the  number  of  inmates  in 
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rooms  already  sadly  overcrowded.  AmoDg  the 
nattves  in  the  enclosure,  desertions  frequently 
took  place ;  a  fact  at  which  no  one  could  reason- 
ably be  surprised,  but  which  nevertheless  greatly 
added  to  the  labours  of  those  on  whom  devolved 
the  defence  of  the  place.  Distressingly  severe  as 
those  labours  had  all  along  been,  they  were  now 
doubly  so ;  for  the  enemy  erected  a  new  battery 


opposite  the  Bailey  guard,  and  commenced  new 
mines  in  all  directions.  As  the  defenders  could 
seldom  venture  on  a  sortie  to  examine  the 
enemy's  works  of  attack,  they  were  driven  to  the 
construction  of  *  listening-galleries ' — underground 
passages  where  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  mining 
picks  and  shovels  could  bo  heard.  And  then 
would  be  renewed  the  digging  of  countermines, 
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and  a  struggle  to  determine  which  p«arty  should  be 

the  first  to  blow  up  the  other.    The  Mohurrum  or 

Mohammedan  festival  commenced  this  week ;  a 

period    in   which   fanatical  Mussulmans   are   so 

Qerce  against  all  who  dissent  from  their  faith, 

that  the  garrison  apprehended  a  new  onslaught 

\vith    more   force   than    ever ;    this  fear  passed 

^way,   however,    for    though    there    was    much 

•  tom-tom'  processioning  and  buffalo-horn  bugling 

in  the  city,  the  attacks  on  the  enclosure  did  not 

differ  much  from  their  usual  character.    Another 

letter  was  received  from  Havelock,  which  gave 

joy  to  men  who  found  that  they  were  not  wholly 

forgotten  by  friends  in  the  outer  world  ;  but  when 

they  heard  that  a  perio<l  of  at  least  three  weeks 

longer  must  elapse  before  he  could  possibly  reach 

them,  their  overcharged  hearts  sank  again,  and 

deep  despondency  existed  for  a  time  among  them. 

During  this  month  of  August,  the  women  and 

children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  of  course  suffered 

much  more  terribly  than  in  the  previous  month 


of  July.  Every  kind  of  peril  and  discomfort  had 
increased  in  severity  ;  every  means  of  succour  and 
solace  had  diminished  in  quantity.  Death  struck 
down  many ;  disease  and  wounds  laid  low  a  still 
greater  number  ;  and  those  who  remained  were  a 
prey  to  carking  cares,  which  wore  down  both  mind 
and  body.  Those  who,  in  a  Christian  country,  are 
accustomed  to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect  to 
departed  friends  by  decent  Aineral  ceremonies, 
were  often  pained  by  their  disabiUty  to  do  so  in 
the  Lucknow  enclosure,  under  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  their  position.  The  Rev.  Mr  Pole- 
ham  pton,  after  working  day  and  night  in  his 
kindly  offices  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  was 
at  length  himself  struck  down  by  cholera;  and 
then  came  the  mournful  question,  whether  he 
could  have  a  coffin  and  a  separate  grave.  The 
writer  of  the  Diary,  wife  of  the  clergyman  who 
succeeded  Mr  Polehampton  in  his  duties  as  a 
pastor,  says  that  her  husband  read  the  funeral- 
service  over  the  dead  body  in  presence  of  the 
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monining  widow,  on  the  day  and  in  the  room 
where  the  death  took  place,  before  removal 
for  instant  interment  'She  (the  widow)  was 
extremely  anxioiu  he  should  have  a  coffin,  a  wish 

it  seemed  impossible  to  gratify ;  but instituted 

a  search,  and  found  one  stored  away  with  some 
old  boxes  under  the  staircase  in  the  hospital ;  and 
he  also  had  a  separate  grave  dug  for  him.  Since 
the  siege,  the  bodies  have  hitherto  always  been 
buried  several  in  the  same  grave,  and  sewn  up  in 
their  bedding,  as  there  are  no  people  and  no 
time  to  make  coffins.'  In  their  troubled  state  of 
feeling,  vexations  afifectcd  the  different  members  of 
the  imprisoned  community  more  acutely  than 
would  have  been  the  case  at  other  times.  The 
plague  of  flies  can  be  adverted  to  in  a  half-laughing 
manner  by  a  man  in  health ;  but  in  the  Lucknow 
enclosure  it  was  a  real  plague,  a  source  of  exquisite 
misery,  against  which  more  complaints  were 
uttered  than  almost  anything  else.  There  were 
also  troublesome  and  painful  boils  on  the  person, 
brought  on  by  high  temperature  and  insufficient 
diet  and  medicines.  Whatever  might  be  the  amount 
oT  care  taken,  bullocks  were  frequentlv  killed  by 
the  shot  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  animals  so  dying 
were  not  fit  for  human  food,  it  became  necessary 
to  bury  the  carcasses  at  once.  A  frightful  duty 
this  waSy  mostly  performed  (as  has  already  been 
stated)  at  night  bj  officers,  whose  few  hours 
of  possible  sleep  ware  cot  short  by  this  revoltiiif 
sort  of  labour.  No  one  oould  leave  the  enclofrnw, 
except  native  servants  determined  on  escape ;  not 
an  inch  of  groaod  bdonged  to  the  British  b^ond 
the  limits  of  the  intivodiod  position ;  and  there- 
fore whatever  had  to  be  put  oat  of  tighi— dead 
bodies  of  human  betngi^  nrrisses  of  biilk>cks  and 
horses,  garbage  and  refhise  of  ororj  kind— eould 
only  so  be  treated  by  bdog  boried  ondei^ground 
in  the  few  open  spots  between  the  buildings.  And 
this,  too,  in  the  August  of  an  Indian  climate, 
when  even  the  best  sanitary  arrangements  fail  to 
remove  offensive  odours.  The  officers,  in  all  their 
letters  and  diaries,  spoke  of  this  portion  of  their 
labours  as  being  most  distressing ;  while  the  poor 
women,  cabined  by  dozens  together  in  single 
rooms,  yearned,  but  yearned  in  vain,  for  the 
breathing  of  a  little  air  free  from  impurities. 
They  dared  not  move  out,  for  the  balls  and  bullets 
of  the  enemy  were  whizzing  across  and  into  every 
open  spot.  Sometimes  an  18-pounder  shot  would 
burst  into  a  room  where  two  or  three  of  them 
were  dressing,  or  where  a  lai^er  number  wore  at 
meals.  In  some  of  the  houses  or '  garrisons,'  where 
many  ladies  formed  one  community,  they  used  to 
take  it  in  turn  to  keep  awake  for  hourly  watches 
during  the  night ;  one  of  them  said  in  a  letter :  '  I 
don't  exactly  know  what  is  gained  by  these  night- 
watchings — except  that  we  are  all  very  nervous, 
and  are  expecting  some  dreadful  catastrophe  to 
happen.'  The  little  children  died  off  rapidly,  their 
maladies  being  more  than  could  be  met  by  the 
resources  at  hand ;  and  those  who  bore  up  against 
the  afflictions  were  much  emaciated.  The  husbands 


and  Esthers,  worn   out  with   daily  iktigue   and 
nightly  watching,  had  little  solace  to  allbrd  their 
families ;  and  thus  the  women  and  chHdren  were 
left  to  pass  the  weary  hours  as  best  they  could 
A  few  little  creatures,  'siege-babies,*  as  thdr  poor 
mothers  called  them,  came  into  the  world  during 
this  stormy  period ;  and  with  them  each  day  was 
a  struggle  for  life.     When   the  native  servants 
one    by   one    escaped,   the    discomforts    of  the 
English  women  of  course  underwent  much  aggra- 
vation ;   and  when   the  house  or  bnngalow  of 
Mr  Gubbins  became  untenable  through  idiot  and 
bullet,   the   difficulty   was   immense   of  finding 
shelter  elsewhere;  every  place  was  already  over- 
crowded. Much  additional  misery  befell  the  officers 
and^  men  from  this  fact— that  the  commissariat 
quarter,  offensive  to  every  sense  on  account  of 
the  organic  accumulations  inseparable  from  the 
slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of  animals — ^was  one 
of  the  weakest  parts  in  the  whole  enclosure,  and 
required  to  be  guarded  at  all  hours  by  armed  men, 
who  loathed  the  spot  for  the  reason  jnst  men- 
tioned.   The  chaplain,  too,  found  the  church-yard 
getting  into  such  a  horrible  state  that  he  dared  not 
go  near  the  graves  to  read  the  funeral-service. 
Mr  Rees  mentions  an  instance  to  illustrate  the 
anxieties  of  those  who,  willing  to  suffer  tfaomselvea^ 
were  almost  crushed  by  witoassiDg  tha  piivations 
of  those  dear  to  them.    'Ho'  (ipantioiiifig  one  of 
the  officers)  'had  at. first  told  me  of  Us  wifo  being 
feverish  and  quite  overeomo  wift  flio  abominable 
life  she  had  to  lead.    And  then  ho  talked  to  me 
of  his  boy  Herbert ;  bow  ho  was  altacli^  with 
cholera,  and  feared  ha  was  vary  fflii  and  how, 
instead  of  being  able  to  watch  by  his  bed^de,  he 
had  been  all   night  digging  at  Captain  Fulton's 
mine ;  and  then  how  his  child  next  night  was 
convulsed,  and  what  little  hope  of  his  darling  being 
spared  to  them— bow  heart-rending  the  boy's  suffer- 
ings were  to  liis  parents'  feelings — how  even  his 
(the  father's)  iron  constitution  was  at  last  giving 
way — how  he  had  neither  medicine,  nor  attend- 
ance, nor  proper  food  for  the  child — and  how  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine  so  close  to  his  sick  child, 
had  frightened  him.    And  then  to-day  he  told  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  yesterday — ^the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birthday — his  poor  child  was  called. 
away.     "  God's  will  be  done,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  \& 
terrible  to  think  of.     At  night  we  dug  a  hole  ii^ 
the  garden,  and  there,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  wo 
laid  him.'"     This  case  is  not  singular  ;   many' 
another  poor  parent's  heart  was  thus  torn. 

The  provisioning  of  the  garrison  was  of  course 
a  ])erpctual  source  of  anxiety  to  Brigadier  Inglis 
and  the  other  officers ;  or  rather,  the  distribution 
of  the  food  already  possessed,  and  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted,  without  any  prospect  of  replenishing. 
Fresh  meat  was  in  store  for  the  garrison  as  long 
as  any  healthy  bullocks  remained;  but  in  other 
articles  of  food  the  deficiency  became  serious  S8 
the  month  advanced.  An  immense  store  of  attah 
— ^the  coarse  meal  from  which  chupatties  or  cak«B 
wore  made^had  been   provided   by  Sir  Henry 
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Lawrence ;  but  ibis  -was  dow  nearly  exhansted, 
and  the  garrison  had  to  grind  com  daily,  from 
the  store  kept  in  the  impromptu  granaries.  The 
women  and  ihe  elder  children  were  much  employed 
in  this  corn-grinding,  by  means  of  hand-mills.  To 
economise  the  meal  thus  laboriously  ground,  rice 
and  nngronnd  wheat  were  served  out  to  the 
natiyes.  The  animal  food  was  likely  to  be  limited, 
by  the  want  not  of  bullocks,  but  of  bhoosa  or  fodder 
to  feed  them ;  and  the  commissariat-officers  saw 
clearly  before  them  the  approach  of  a  time  when 
the  poor  animals  must  die  for  want  of  food.  The 
tea  and  sugar  were  exhausted,  except  a  little  store 
kept  for  invalids.  The  tobacco  was  all  gone ;  and 
the  soldiers,  yearning  for  a  pipe  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  smokeid  dried  leaves  as  the  only  obtainable 
sabstitute.  A  few  casks  of  porter  still  remained, 
to  be  guarded  as  a  precious  treasure.  Once  now 
and  then,  when  an  officer  was  struck  down  to 
death,  an  auction  would  be  held  of  the  few  trifling 
comforts  which  he  had  been  able  to  bring  with 
him  into  the  enclosure  ;  and  then  the  prices  given 
by  those  who  possessed  means  plainly  told  how 
eager  was  the  desire  for  some  little  change  in  the 
poor  and  insufficient  daily  food.  A  few  eflects 
left  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  were  sold ;  among 
them,  £16  was  given  for  a  dozen  bottles  of 
^brandy,  £7  for  a  dozen  of  beer,  the  same  amount 
for  a  dozen  of  sherry,  £7  for  a  ham,  £4  for  a  quart 
bottle  of  honey,  £5  for  two  small  tins  of  preserved 
soup,  and  £3  for  a  cake  of  chocolate.  Sugar  was 
the  luxury  for  which  most  craving  was  exhibited. 

We  pass  on  now  to  another  month,  September, 
whose  early  days  ushered  in  the  tenth  week  of  the 
captivity. 

New  mines  were  everywhere  discovered.  The 
British,  officers  and  men,  attended  sedulously  to 
the  underground  listening-galleries  adverted  to  in 
a  former  paragraph,  and  there  obtained  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  enemy  were  running 
mines  towards  Sago's  house,  the  Brigade  Mess,  the 
-Bailey  guard,  and  other  buildings,  with  the  cus- 
tomary intent  of  blowing  them  up,  and  making 
a  forcible  entry  into  the  enclosure.  Untiring 
exertions  at  countermining  alone  frustrated  these 
terrible  operations.  On  one  day,  the  upper  part 
of  the  Brigade  Mess  was  smashed  in  by  a  shot ;  on 
another,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
Hartini^re  temporary  school,  requiring  very  speedy 
stockading  and  barricading  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy ;  on  another,  a  few  engineers  made 
a  gallant  sortie  from  Innes's  house,  and  succeeded 
in  blowing  up  a  building  from  which  the  enemy 
had  maintained  an  annoying  fire  of  musketry  ; 
and  on  another  day,  an  officer  had  the  curiosity 
to  count  the  cannon-balls,  varying  from  3  to  24 
pounds  each,  which  had  fallen  on  the  roof  of  one 
building  alone,  the  Brigade  Mess — they  were  no 
less  than  280  in  number  I  On  the  5th  of  the  month, 
the  enemy  made  a  more  than  usually  impetuous 
attack ;  there  were  5000  of  them  in  sight  fiom  the 
Residency;  they  had  formed  a  battery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  they  exploded  two  mines 


near  the  Bailey  guard  and  the  mess-house ;  they 
advanced  to  Gubbins's  house  and  to  the  Sikh 
Square,  bringing  with  them  long  ladders  to  efifect 
an  escalade — in  short,  they  seemed  determined  to 
carry  their  point  on  this  occasion.  All  was  in 
vain,  however;  the  garrison,  though  worked 
almost  to  death,  gallantly  rushed  to  every  endan- 
gered spot  and  repelled  the  enemy,  hastily  recon- 
structing such  defence-works  as  had  been  destroyed 
or  damaged.  Foi*tunately,  the  two  exploded  mines 
were  short  of  their  intended  distance :  they 
wrought  but  little  damage.  Much  marching  and 
countermarching  were  occasionally  visible  among 
the  troops  in  the  city:  vague  rumours  reached 
the  Residency  that  Havelock  had  a  second  time 
vanquished  Nena  Sahib's  troops  at  Cawnpore  or 
Bithoor;  but  to  what  extent  these  movements 
and  rumours  would  influence  the  garrison  was 
left  painfully  undecided.  The  nights  were  more 
terrible  than  the  days ;  for  the  enemy,  as  if  to 
destroy  all  chance  of  sleep,  kept  up  a  torrent  of 
musketry,  accompanied  by  much  shouting  and 
screaming.  Many  of  the  officers  worked  with 
almost  superhuman  energy  at  this  time.  Captains 
Fulton  and  Anderson,  Lieutenants  Aitken,  Clery, 
Innes,  Hutchinson,  Tulloch,  Birch,  Hay,  and 
others,  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  mines, 
and  sedulously  digging  countermines  to  foil  them. 

The  eleventh  week  found  the  garrison  more 
than  ever  exposed  to  hourly  peril  The  officers, 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  their  few  hours 
of  repast  and  repose,  had  latterly  messed  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Begunfs  Kothee ;  this 
fact  seemed  to  bo  well  known  to  the  rebels,  who 
were  from  the  first  better  acquainted  with  what 
transpired  inside  the  fort  than  the  garrison  were 
with  external  affairs;  they  directed  their  shells 
and  balls  so  thickly  on  that  spot,  that  ingress  and 
egress  were  equally  difficult.  Two  sides  of  Innes's 
house  were  blown  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
made  little  else  than  a  heap  of  iniins;  the  Resi- 
dency, too,  became  so  tottering,  that  renewed 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  in  that  quarter ;  new 
mines  were  perpetually  discovered,  directed  to 
points  underneath  the  various  buildings  ;  and  the 
enemy  sought  to  increase  their  means  of  annoy- 
ance by  booming  forth  shells  filled  with  abomin- 
able and  filthy  compositions.  Perhaps  the  most 
harassing  troubles  were  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  time  and  place  when  active  services  would 
be  needed.  The  officers  could  not  reckon^  upon  a 
single  minute  of  peace.  *  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
miseries,*  says  Captain  Anderson,  *  you  would  hear 
the  cry  of  "Turn  out;"  and  you  had  to  seize  your 
musket  and  rush  to  your  post.  Then  there  was  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  we  were 
mined  or  not ;  and  we  were  not  quite  sure,  whilst 
we  were  at  a  loophole,  that  we  might  not  suddenly 
see  the  ground  open,  or  observe  the  whole  mate- 
rials of  the  house  fly  into  the  air  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine.  Shells  came  smashing  into  our 
rooms,  and  dashed  our  property  to  pieces;  then 
followed   round-shot,    and   down   tumbled   huge 
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pieces  of  masonry,  while  bits  of  wood  and  brick 
flew  in  all  directions.  I  have  seen  beds  literally 
blown  to  atoms,  and  trunks  and  boxes  completely 
smashed  into  little  bits.*  Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  flinching  in  the  garrison ;  if  a  mine  were 
discovered,  a  countermine  was  run  out  to  frus- 
trate it ;  if  a  wall  or  a  verandah  were  knocked 
down  by  shot,  the  debris  was  instantly  used  to 
form  a  rampart,  banucade,  or  stockade.  On  the 
14th  of  the  montb,  a  loss  was  incurred  which 
caused  grief  throughout  the  garrison.  Captain 
Fulton,  whose  indomitable  energy  had  won  the 
admiration  of  all  in  his  duties  as  engineer,  and 
whose  kindness  of  manner  had  rendered  him  a 
general  favourite,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball 
which  took  his  head  completely  off.  Brigadier 
Inglis  felt  this  loss  sensitively,  for  Fulton  had  been 
to  him  an  invaluable  aid  in  all  his  trials  and 
difficulties.  Fulton,  who  was  especially  marked 
by  his  skill  and  promptness  in  countermining,  had 
succeeded  Major  Anderson  as  chief-engineer,  and 
was  himself  now  succeeded  by  Captain  Anderson.* 
The  twelfth  week,  the  last  which  the  beleaguered 
English  were  destined  to  suffer  before  the  one 
which  was  to  bring  Havelock  and  Neill  to  Luck- 
now,  found  them  in  great  despondency.  They  had 
lately  lost  a  number  of  valuable  officers.  Lieuten- 
ant Birch  fell ;  then  M.  Doprat,  a  merchant  who 
worked  and  fought  most  valiantly  at  the  defences ; 
then  Captain  Cunliffe ;  and  then  Lieutenant 
Graham,  whose  mental  firmness  gave  way  under 
privation,  grief,  and  wounds,  leading  him  to 
commit  suicide.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  these 
and  similar  losses,  harder  work  than  ever  pressed 
on  those  who  remained  ahve.  Never  for  a  moment 
was  the  look-out  neglected.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  officers  were  posted  on  the  roofs  of 
the  Residency  and  the  post  office,  finding  such 
shelter  as  they  could  while  watching  intently  the 
river,  the  bridges,  the  roads,  and  the  buildings  in 
and  around  the  city ;  eveiy  fact  they  observed, 
serious  in  its  apparent  import,  was  at  once 
reported  to  Brigadier  Inglis,  who  made  such 
defensive  an^angements  as  the  circumstances 
made  desirable,  and  as  his  gradually  lessened  means 
rendered  possible.  What  were  the  sleepless  nights 
thus  added  to  harassing  days  for  the  responsible 
guardian  of  the  forlorn  band,  may  to  some  extent 
be  conceived.  The  enemy's  batteries  were  now 
more  numerous  than  ever.  They  were  constructed 
near  the  iron  bridge ;  in  a  piece  of  open  ground 
that  formerly  comprised  the  Residency  kitchen- 
garden  ;  near  a  mosque  by  the  swampy  ground  on 
the  river's  bank  ;  in  front  of  a  range  of  buildings 
called  the  Captan  Bazaar;  in  the  Taree  Kothee 
opposite  the  Bailey  guard ;  near  the  clock- tower 
opposite  the  financial  office;  in  a  garden  and 
buildings  opposite  the  judicial  office  and  Ander- 
son's house;  in  numerous  buildings  that  bore 
upon  the  Cawn pore  Battery  and  the  Brigade  Mess ; 
in  fields  and  buildings  that  commanded  Gubbins's 
house;  and  in  positions  on  the  northwest  of  the 
enclosure — in  other  words,  the  whole  place  was 


surrounded  by  batteries  bristling  with  mortars 
and  great  guns,  some  or  other  of  which  were 
almost  incessantly  firing  shot  and  shell  into  it 

And  what,  the  reader  may  anxiously  ask,  was 
the  domestic  or  personal  life  of  the  inmates  of 
the  enclosure  during  these  three  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember?   It  was  sad  indeed — ^beyond  the  former 
sadness.    If  the  men  toiled  and  watched  in  sultry 
dry  weather,  they  were  nearly  overcome  by  heat 
and  noisome  odours ;  if  they  slept  in  the  trenches 
in  damp  nights  after  great  heat,  they  suffered 
terribly  in  their  limbs  and  bones,  for  they  had 
neither  tents  nor  change  of  clothing.    Such  was 
the  state  to  which  the  whole  of  the  groand  was 
brought,  by  refuse  of  every  kind,  that   a  pool 
resulting  from  a  shower  of  rain  soon  became  an 
insupportable  nuisance;  sanitary  cleansing^  were 
unattainable  by  a  community  who  had  neither 
surplus  labour  nor  efficient  drains  at  command. 
Half  the  officers  were  ill  at  one  time,  from  disease, 
over-fatigue,    and   insufficient   diet ;    and    when 
they  wore  thus  laid  prostrate,  they  had  neither 
medicines  nor  surgeons  sufficient  for  their  need. 
There  was  not  a  sound  roof  in  the  whole  place. 
On  one  day  a  cannon-ball  entered  at  one  end  of 
the  largest  room  in  the  hospital,  traversed  the 
whole  length,  and  went  out  at  the  other — ^but, 
singular  to  relate,  it  did  not  hurt  one  human 
being  in  the  whole  crowded  apartment    In  the 
commissariat  department,  some  of  the  bullocks 
yet  remaining  fell  sick  through  privations,  others 
were  shot;  thereby  lessening  the  reserve  store, 
and  adding  to  the  repulsive  nighUluties  of  the 
officers  already  adverted  to.     Of  the  few  native 
servants  still  remaining,  hardly  one  now  could 
be  retained ;  and  the  saving  of  their  simple  food 
was  an  inadequate  counterbalance  for  the  loss  of 
their  assistance  in  drudgery  labours.    There  were 
not,  however,  wanting  proofe  of  a  fact  abundantly 
illustrated   in    many   walks  of  life— ^ho    roorsd 
healthiness  of  useful  employment     One  of  the 
ladies,  whoso  early  weeks  in  the  Residency  had 
been  weeks  of  misery,  afterwards  wrote  thus :  '  I 
now  find  every  hour  of  the  day  fully  occupied.    It 
is  a  great  comfort  to  have  so  much  to  do,  and  to 
feel  one's  self  of  some  little  use ;  it  helps  one  to 
keep  up  one's  spirits  much  better  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible  under  the  circumstances.'  The  live- 
stock, the  rum,  the  porter,  were  all  getting  low  ; 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  chocolate  had  long  disap- 
peared from  the  rations.  Such  officers  and  civilians 
as  had  money  in  their  pockets,  were  willing  to 
give  almost  any  prices  for  the  few  luxuries  still 
remaining  in  private  hands,  in  order  that  they 
might  in  some  degree  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
their  wives  and  children.     Forty  shillings  were 
eagerly  given  for  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  thirty-two 
for  a  bottle  of  cura^oa ;  forty  for  a  small  fowl ; 
sixteen   shillings   per   pound   were   offered,   but 
offered  in  vain,  for  sugar ;  two  sliiUings  a  pound 
for  coarse  flour ;  ten  shillings  a  pound  for  a  little 
half-rancid  butter  or  ghee ;  tobacco,  four  shilliogi 
a  leaf;  a  bottle  of  pickles,  forty  shillings.     Kr 
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Rees  sold  a  gold  watch  to  a  companion  who  had 
money  to  spare,  and  with  it  purchased  the  luxary 
of  smoking  cigars  at  two  shillings  each ;  but  when 
those  bits  of  rolled  tobacco-leaf  commanded  three 
rupees  or  six  shillings  each,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  lost 
remaining  source  of  personal  enjoyment.  What 
any  one  gave^  he  gave  out  of  kind  sympathy  to  his 
suffering  companions ;  but  what  he  sold,  ho  sold  in 
the  usual  commercial  spirit  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  attire  was  reduced  to' the  most  piteous  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  officers  had  found  much  of 
their  clothing  burned  nearly  four  months  earlier, 
during  the  mutiny  at  the  cantonment ;  and  the 
troubles  of  June  had  prevented  them  from  making 
purchases  in  the  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  they  were  all  alike  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
enclosure.  As  a  consequence,  their  remaining 
clothes  wore  away  to  rags,  or  something  worse. 
There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a  military  uni- 
form visible  throughout  the  place.  Officers 
worked  and  fought,  dined  and  slept,  in  shirt, 
trousers,  and  slippers ;  one  made  himself  a  coat 
out  of  a  billiard  table-cloth ;  and  another  contrived 
a  sort  of  shirt  out  of  a  piece  of  floor-cloth.  AVhcu 
the  trifling  effects  of  one  of  the  deceased  officers 
came  to  be  examined  and  sold,  a  little  under- 
clothing was  sought  for  with  an  eagerness  which 
sumptuous  garments  would  not  have  excited  ; 
four  pounds  sterling  were  given  for  a  new  flannel- 
shirt,  and  twelve  pounds  for  five  others  which 
liad  already  rendered  much  service. 

Joy,  joy  beyond  expression  rang  through  the 
enclosure  when,  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
rumour  ran  round  that  a  messenger  had  arrived 
with  good  news,  Inglis  had,  a  few  days  before, 
sent  off  a  spy  on  the  often-tried  but  generally 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  a  small  note  (en- 
closed in  a  quill);  the  peril  had  been  great,  but 
the  man  safely  returned  with  a  small  written 
reply  from  Havelock,  announcing  that  Outram 
and  himself  were  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore, 
aud  expected  to  reach  Lucknow  in  three  or  four 
days.  Hearts  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  this 
announcement  Many  wept  for  joy,  some  laughed 
and  shouted,  more  sank  on  their  knees  in  thanks- 
giving, while  the  sick  and  wounded  rose  from  their 
pallet^  as  if  wondrously  strengthened  by  the 
glad  tidings.  All  worked  hard  and  vigorously,  in 
their  respective  ways,  to  prepare  for  the  struggle 
inevitable  on  any  attempt  of  the  two  generals  to 
penetrate  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  the 
inmates  of  the  garrison  could  not,  it  is  true,  leave 
their  stronghold  to  join  in  the  fight,  but  they  might 
|KMsibly  aid  when  the  forlorn -hope  was  approach- 
ing the  Bailey  guard,  the  probable  place  of  entrance. 
The  22d  passed  over  in  hopes  and  fears,  expect- 
ations and  preparations.  On  the  23d,  musketry 
was  heard  on  the  Cawnpore  road,  and  much  agi- 
tation was  visible  within  the  city.  On  the  next 
day,  cannonading  and  musketry  were  again  heard ; 
and  then  were  the  garrison  rejoiced  at  seeing  mul- 
titudes escaping  out  of  the  city,  and  over  the  bridge 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river — rejoiced,  because 


this  movement  denoted  success  on  the  part  of  the 
advancing  British. 

The  25th  arrived— the  day  of  deliverance !  Pro- 
digious agitation  and  alarm  had  marked  the  city 
all  night :  movements  of  men  and  horses,  and  all 
the  indications  of  a  city  in  commotion.  At  noon, 
the  increasing  sounds  told  that  street -fighting 
was  going  on ;  those  who  went  on  the  top  of  the 
Residency  for  a  look-out  could  see  the  smoke  of 
musketry,  but  nothing  else.  As  the  afternoon 
advanced,  the  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer;* 
then  was  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  rifles ;  then 
was  gradually  perceived  the  flash  of  musketry ; 
and  then  the  well-known  uniforms  of  a  friendly 
band.  Outram  and  Havelock,  when  they  had 
fought  their  way  over  the  canal  by  the  Char  Bagh 
Bridge  (bridge  of  the  *  four  gardens'),  intended  to 
have  taken  the  straight  road  to  the  Residency; 
but  this  road  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  enemy 
with  guns,  palisades,  stockades,  barricades,  con- 
coaled  pits  and  trenches,  and  other  obstacles. 
The  two  generals  therefore  diveiged  to  the  right, 
marched  along  a  by-road  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  and  there  fought  their  way  through  a 
continuous  line  of  streets  to  the  Bailey  guard 
entrance  of  the  Residency  enclosure,  suffering 
terribly  as  they  went.t  Great  was  the  shout 
with  which  they  were  welcomed,  and  warm  the 
grasp  with  which  Inglis  thanked  his  deliverers. 
*The  immense  enthusiasm,*  says  Mr  Rees,  *with 
which  they  were  greeted  defies  description.  As 
their  hurrah  and  ours  rang  in  my  ears,  I  was 
nigh  bursting  with  joy.  ....  We  felt  not  only 
happy,  happy  beyond  imagination,  and  grateful 
to  that  God  of  mercy  who,  by  our  noble  deliverers, 
Havelock  and  Outram,  and  their  gallant  troops, 
had  thus  snatched  us  from  imminent  death ;  but 
we  also  felt  proud  of  the  defence  we  had  made, 
and  the  success  with  which,  with  such  fearful  odds 
to  contend  against,  we  had  preserved,  not  only  our 
own  lives,  but  the  honour  and  Uves  of  the  women 
and  children  intrusted  to  our  keeping.  As  our  de- 
liverers poured  in,  they  continued  to  greet  us  with 
loud  hurrahs We  ran  up  to  them,  officers 

*  Tho  Jersey  Times  of  December  10,  1857«  contained  what  pro- 
fessed to  bo  an  extract  of  a  letter  tram  M.  dc  Hannerol,  a  French 
physician  in  the  service  of  Mussur  R«Jah,  dated  October  R,  and 
published  in  Le  Pays  (Paris  paper),  giving  an  account  of  tho  feel- 
ings of  the  Christian  women  shut  up  within  Lucknow  Just  before 
their  relief.  It  went  on  to  state  how  Jessie  Brown,  a  corporars 
wife,  cheered  the  party  in  the  depth  of  their  terrors  and  despair, 
by  sUrting  up  and  declaring  that,  amidst  the  ronr  of  the  artillery, 
she  caught  the  faint  sound  of  the  slogan  of  the  approaching  HiKh- 
landcrs,  particularly  that  of  tho  Macgregor,  *  tho  grandest  of  them 
a' ! '  The  soldiers  intermitted  firing  to  listen,  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  tho  kind,  and  despair  once  more  settled  down  upon  the 
party.  After  a  little  interval,  Jessie  broke  out  on.-e  more  with 
words  of  hope,  referring  to  tlie  sound  of  the  Highland  bagpipes, 
which  the  party  at  length  acknowledged  they  heard;  and  then  by 
one  impulse,  all  fell  on  their  knees,  *  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  bursting  sob  and  the  voice  of  prayer.'  The  Ule  has  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  we  feel  much  reluct- 
ance  in  expressing  our  belief  that  it  is  either  wholly  a  fiction,  or  only 
based  slightly  In  fact  What  excited  our  distrust  from  the  first  was 
the  allusion  to  the  slogans  or  war-cries  of  the  respective  dans— 
things  whieh  have  had  no  practical  existence  fur  centuries,  and 
which  would  manifestly  be  inappropriate  in  regiments  composed  of 
a  miscellany  of  clansmen,  not  to  speak  of  tho  large  admixture  of 
LowUindcrs.  Wo  are  assured  that  the  story  is  looked  upon  in  the 
best-informed  quarters  aa  purely  a  tale  of  tho  imagination. 

i  Sec  chap,  xr.,  p.  268. 
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and  men  without  distinction,  and  shook  them 
by  the  hands — how  cordially,  who  can  describe? 
The  shrill  notes  of  the  Highlanders'  bagpipes  now 
pierced  our  ears.  Not  the  most  beautiful  music  ever 
was  more  welcome,  more  joy-bringing.  And  these 
brave  men  themselves,  many  of  them  bloody  and 
exhausted,  forgot  the  loss  of  their  comrades,  the 
pain  of  their  wounds,  the  fatigue  of  overcoming 
the  fearful  obstacles  they  had  combated  for  our 
sakes,  in  the  pleasure  of  having  accomplished  our 
relief.'  What  the  women  felt  on  this  day,  the 
LadjfB  Diary  will  tell  us.  *  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  moment  to  the  latest  day  I  live.  It  was  most 
overpowering.  We  had  no  idea  they  were  so 
near,  and  were  breathing  air  in  the  portico  as 
usual  at  that  hour,  speculating  when  they  might 
be  in — not  expecting  they  could  reach  us  for 
several  days  longer ;  when  suddenly,  just  at  dark, 
we  heard  a  very  sharp  fire  of  musketry  close  by, 
and  then  a  tremendous  cheering.  An  instant 
after,  the  sound  of  bagpipes,  then  soldiers  running 
up  the  road,  our  compound  and  verandah  filled 
with  our  deliverers,  and  all  of  us  shaking  hands 
franticly,  and  exchanging  fervent  "God  bless 
you's ! "  with  the  gallant  men  and  officers  of  the 
78th  Highlandci*s.  Sir  James  Outram  and  staff 
were  the  next  to  come  in,  and  the  st^ito  of  joyful 
confusion  and  excitement  was  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion. The  big,  rough-bearded  soldiers  were  seizing 
the  little  children  out  of  our  arms,  kissing  them 
with  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  and  thanking 
God  they  had  come  in  time  to  save  them  from  the 
fate  of  those  at  Cawnporc.  We  were  all  rushing 
about  to  give  the  poor  fellows  drinks  of  water,  for 
they  were  perfectly  exhausted  ;  and  tea  was  made 
down  in  the  Tye  Khana,  of  which  a  large  party 
of  tired,  thirsty  officers  partook,  without  milk  or 
sugar;  wo  had  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat. 
Every  one's  tongue  seemed  going  at  once  with 
so  much  to  ask  and  to  tell ;  and  the  faces  of 
utter  strangers  beamed  upon  each  other  like 
those  of  dearest  friends  and  brothers.' 

After  a  night,  in  which  joy  kept  many  awake 
whom  fatigue  would  have  else  sent  into  a  deep 
sleep,  the  dawn  of  the  26th  ushered  in  a  day 
in  which  there  was  again  to  be  much  severe 
fighting ;  for  some  of  Ilavelock's  heroic  little  band 
had  been  left  in  palatial  buildings  outside  the  Resi- 
dency enclosure,  which  they  managed  to  hold 
during  the  night.  To  succour  these  comrades,  to 
bring  in  the  guns  which  they  had  guarded,  and  to 
obtain  firm  possession  of  the  buildings,  were  objects 
that  required  great  exertion  and  daring  courage. 
The  attempt  succeeded.  The  palaces  of  Fureed 
Buksh  and  Taree  Kothee  were  conquered  from 
the  enemy,  and  formed  into  new  intrenched  posi- 
tions, which  greatly  relieved  the  overcrowded  Resi- 
dency. When  the  further  conquest  of  the  Chuttur 
Munzil  palace  and  other  buildings  near  the  river- 
side had  been  effected,  the  position  held  by  the 
British  was  thrice  as  large  in  area  as  that  which 
Brigadier  Inglis  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
defended.      It  lay  along   the   river-bank   for    a 


considerable  distance ;  while  on  the  other  aide  it 
was  bounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  the  streets  con- 
stituting the  main  portion  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  results  of  Havelock  and  Ontram*B 
advance  was  the  capture  of  an  important  outpost. 
At  a  spot  three  or  four  miles  out  of  Lncknow,  near 
the  new  road  from  Cawnpore,  was  the  Alum  Bagh, 
the  *  garden  of  the  Lady  Alum  or  beauty  of  the 
world.'     It  comprised  several  buildings^  indnding 
a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  an  emambarra  or  pnvate 
temple,  bounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  "which  was 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  and  the  park  enclosed 
in  a  wall  with  comer  towers.   There  was  abundant 
space  within  it  for  a  large  military  forces  and  it 
was  susceptible  of  being  made  a  stronghold  if  the 
defences  were  well  maintained.     Havelock,  on  his 
advance  from  Cawnpore,  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  considerable  strength,  within  and  without 
the  wall  of  the  Alum  Bagh;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
hot  and  fierce  contest  that  he  could  capture  the 
place.   He  encamped  there  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
and  had  to  bear  many  attacks  from  the  enemy 
near  the  same  spot  on  the  24th.     On  the  25th  he 
advanced  to  Lucknow,  and  maintained  the  sanguin- 
ary street-fight  already  noticed.    The  Alum  Bagh 
was  too  important  a  place  to  be  abandoned  when 
once  conquered.     Havelock  left  there  the  baggage, 
ammunition,  sick,  and  wounded,  of  his  relieving 
force;  with  300  men  to  protect  them,  and  an 
immense  array  of  elephants,  camels,  horses,  camp- 
followers,  and  laden  carts ;  and  with  four  gnns  to 
aid  in  the  defence.   No  one  for  an  instant  supposed 
that  that  detachment  would  be  left  there  without 
further  aid.    Havelock  and  his  men  fWly  expected, 
that,  Lucknow  once  conquered,  the  Alum  Bagh 
would  simply  be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  his 
position  with  which  he  could  communicate  when 
he  pleased.    Little  did  he  look  forward  to  the  state 
of  things  actually  produced,  when  the  occupants  or 
the  Alum  Bagh  were  so  completely  isolated  fVom. 
the  British  in  the  city,  that  they  could  not  send 
even  a  message,  unless  by  good-fortune  a  iomd  oc* 
native  messenger  succeeded  in  conveying,  in  a  quill 
or  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  a  brief  letter  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other. 

This  isolated  position  of  the  little  garrison  at 
Alum  Bagh  was,  moreover,  only  one  among  many 
grave  subjects  that  speedily  presented  themselves 
for  consideration.  After  the  first  outburst  of 
thankfulness  at  the  arrival  of  the  welcome 
deliverers,  the  residents  in  the  Lucknow  intrench- 
ment  had  to  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  it  was 
really  a  deliverance.  Then  did  they  find  that,  in 
effect,  they  were  as  close  prisoners  as  ever.  Have- 
lock had  lost  nearly  one-third  of  his  small  force 
during  the  desperate  encounters  of  the  past  few 
days ;  and  those  who  survived  were  far  too  weak 
for  any  considerable  military  operations.  The 
one  great,  absorbing,  sacred,  deeply  earnest  object 
ho  had  all  along  held  in  view,  was  to  save  his 
fellow-countrymen,  their  wives  and  children,  from 
horrors  such  as  had  been  perpetrated  at  Cawnpore. 
To  his  dying  day  he  remained  deeply  grateftil  that 
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he  had  heen  permitted  to  effect  this ;  but  what 
more  could  he  do  ?  Could  he  remain  a  conqueror 
in  Lucknow,  or  could  he  bring  away  from  that 
city  all  those  who  for  four  months  had  been 
exposed  to  such  peril !  He  could  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  result  of  the  fighting  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  September  had  given  to 
him  the  command  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  city 
than  the  Residency  enclosure,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  gallantly  maintained  by  Inglis ; 
but  he  could  neither  gain  another  inch  without 
Btniggling  for  it,  nor  retain  the  portion  already 
acquired  without  incessant  watchfulness  and 
assiduity.  Nor  could  he  make  the  Residency  and 
the  Alum  Bagh  component  parts  of  one  great 
stronghold,  seeing  that  the  British  were  aUke 
besieged  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  could  not 
hold  intercommunication.  Nor  could  he  send  the 
women  and  children  to  Allahabad  or  any  other 
place  of  safety;  they  would  all  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  road,  so  small  was  the  escort  he 
[  could  afford,  and  so  overwhelming  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  The  whole  of  the  immediate  benefit 
consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British 
for  the  defence-works ;  but  as  these  hard-working 
«nd  hard-fighting  troops  brought  little  or  no 
supplies  farther  than  the  Alum  Bagh,  there  was 
an  increase  rather  in  the  number  of  mouths  to 
be  fed  than  in  the  means  of  feeding  them.  The 
disappointment  of  Inglis*s  garrison,  after  the  first 
joy  had  passed,  was  very  severe.  Captivity  and 
short  commons  were  still  to  be  their  lot.  Many 
councils  of  war  were  held,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done.  A  party  of  volunteer  cavalry 
on  one  day  set  out  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
their  way  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  perhaps  to 
Cawnpore,  to  seek  for  reinforcements  and  to  give 
notico  of  the  exact  state  of  affairs ;  but  they  were 
driven  back  almost  immediately,  by  a  body  of 
rebels  too  lai'ge  to  be  resisted.  Sir  James  Outram 
sought  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  influential 
natives  in  the  city  were  disposed,  by  tempting 
offers,  to  render  him  and  his  companions  aid  in 
their  difficulties ;  but  here  in  like  manner  failure 
resulted.  The  scene  was  very  miserable  until 
Something  Uke  order  could  be  restored.  The  poor 
fellows  who  had  fallen  on  the  25th  and  26th  had 
been  brought  into  the  intrencliment,  some  to  be 
buried,  some  to  be  healed  if  possible.  The  authoress 
of  the  Lad^s  Diary  said:  'The  hospital  is  so 
densely  crowded,  that  many  have  to  lie  outside 

in  the  open  air,  without  bed  or  shelter.    says 

he  never  saw  such  a  heart-sickening  scene.  It 
is  far  worse  than  that  after  Chinhut— amputated 
arms  and  legs  lying  about  in  heaps  all  over  the 
hospital,  and  the  crowd  and  confusion  such  that 
httle  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  intense  dis- 
comfort and  pain  of  the  poor  sufferers.* 

It  might  be  interesting  to  surviving  friends,  but 
would  be  tedious  to  general  readers,  to  present 
here  a  list  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  by 
name  in  Brigadier  Inghs's  dispatch  as  having 
distmgoished    themselves   in   this  most  gallant 


Lfian 
disi 


struggle.  They  amount  to  about  ninety  in 
number.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
at  such  a  time  every  soldier  worthy  of  the  name^ 
every  civilian  with  a  drop  of  honest  blood  in 
him,  would  achieve  things  of  which,  at  another 
time,  he  would  scarcely  deem  himself  capable. 
Not  only  British ;  for  Captain  Anderson  mentions 
two  gentlemen  of  foreign  birth,  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Italian,  who,  shut  up  like  the  rest  in 
the  intrenchment,  fought  and  worked  as  untiringly 
as  their  companions.  In  a  foot-note  we  give  the 
names  of  officers  mentioned  by  Brigadier  Inglis  as 
having  died  during  the  siege;*  and  in  another,  of 
those  who  commanded  eleven  of  the  outposts  or 
'garrisons,'  those  fortified  houses  which  were 
defended  in  so  extraordinary  a  way.t  Of  all  these 
he  had  a  kindly  word  to  say ;  as  well  as  of  the 
artillery  and  engineer  officers,  the  infantry  officers, 
the  officers  of  the  staff*,  the  surgeons  and  the 
chaplains,  the  commissariat-officers,  the  gentlemen- 
volunteers,  the  humble  rank  and  file,  and  the 
ladies  who  became  the  '  Florence  Nightingales*  of 
the  garrison.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege,  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
conduct  of  the  native  troops.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  three  native  infantry  regiments 
mutinied  at  the  cantonment  on  the  30th  of  May, 
some  of  the  sepoys  in  each  remained  faithfuL  This 
select  band  shared  all  the  labours  and  sufferings 
of  the  British  during  the  siege.  With  scanty  food, 
little  and  broken  sleep,  harassing  exertions,  daily 
fightings,  they  remained  steadfast  to  the  last 
Though  sorely  tempted  by  the  mutineers,  who 
would  often  converse  with  them  over  the  palisades 
of  the  intrenchment,  they  never  flinched  from 
their  duty.  What  they  were  on  the  30th  of  May, 
they  were  on  the  25th  of  September,  soldiers  *  true 
to  their  salt.*  Few  things  are  more  embarrassing, 
in  taking  an  estimate  of  the  causes  and  progress  of 
the  Revolt,  than  to  meet  with  such  anomalies  as 
this.  Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  withhold  from  such  men  a  tribute 
of  admiration  for  their  fidelity  at  so  trying  a 
time.  May  there  not  have  been  something  of  a 
moral  grandeur,  a  sublimity  of  heroism,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  devoted  garrison,  that  touched  the 
hearts  of  these  sepoys,  and  appealed  to  their  better 
nature  ? 

Viscount  Canning  did  not  fail  to  give  an  official 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  those  who  had  made 
this  glorious  defence.  In  an  'Order  in  Council,* 
issued  at  Calcutta,  after  adverting  to  the  receipt 
of  a  military  account  of  the  proceedings  from 
Brigadier  Inglis,  his  lordship  said : 

*The  governor-general  in  council  believes  that 


•  Sir  Henry  Lawrence ;  Mi^Jor  Bankt;  Lieatenant-eolonel  Case, 
Captains  Steevens,  Mansfield,  Radcllffe,  and  M'Cabe,  32d  foot ; 
Captain  Francis,  13th  N.  L ;  Lieutenants  Shepherd  and  Archer, 
7th  native  caralry;  Captain  Hughes.  97th  N.  L;  MiOor  Anderson 
and  Captain  Fulton,  engineers ;  Captain  Simons,  artillery. 

\  Colonel  Master  and  Captain  Boilcau,  7th  N.C. ;  Msjor 
Apthorp  and  Captain  Sanders,  41st  N.L  ;  Captain  Germon  and 
Lieutenants  Aitken  and  Loughnan,  ISth  N.L  :  Captain  Anderson, 
85th  N.L ;  Lieutenant  Qraydon,  44th  N.L  ;  Lieutenant  Longmore, 
71st  N.L  ;  Mr  SchUUng,  principal  of  the  MarUnidre  College. 
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never  has  a  tale  been  told  which  will  so  stir  the 
hearts  of  Euglishmen  and  Englisliwomeu.  .  .  . 
There  does  not  stand  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war 
an  achievement  more  truly  heroic  than  the  defence 
of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  That  defence  has 
not  only  called  furlli  all  the  energy  and  daring 
which  belong  to  Englishmen  in  the  hour  of  active 
conflict,  but  it  has  exhibited  continuously,  and  in 
the  highest  degree,  that  noble  and  sustained 
courage  which  against  enormous  odds  and  fearful 
disadvantages,  against  hope  deferred,  and  through 
increasing  toil  and  wear  of  body  and  mind,  still 
holds  on  day  after  day,  and  triumphs.  The  heavy 
guns  of  the  assailants,  posted  almost  in  security 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  intrenchments — so  near, 
indeed,  that  the  solicitations,  threats,  and  taunts 
which  the  rebels  addressed  to  the  native  defeudci-s 
of  the  garrison  were  easily  heard  by  those  true- 
hearted  men ;  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry', 
so  searching  that  it  penetrated  the  innermost 
retreat  of  the  women  and  children  and  of  the 
wounded;  their  desperate  attempts,  repeatcrlly 
made,  to  force  an  entry  after  blowing  in  the 
defences ;  the  perpetual  mining  of  the  works ;  the 
weary  night-w<atching  for  the  expected  signal  of 
relief;  and  the  steady  waste  of  precious  lives  until 
the  number  of  English  gunners  was  reduced  below 
that  of  the  guns  to  bo  worked — all  these  constitute 
features  in  a  history  which  the  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  heroes  of  Lucknow  will  read  with  swelling 
hearts,  and  which  will  endure  for  ever  as  a  lesson 
to  those  who  shall  hojie,  by  treachery,  numbers, 
or  boldness  in  their  ti*eason,  to  overcome  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Englishmen.* 

The  officer  who  so  nobly  held  the  command 
after  Lawrence  and  Banks  had  been  stricken  down 
by  death,  well  earned  the  honours  which  the 
Queen  afterwards  conferred  upon  him.  He  entered 
Lucknow  as  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  he  left  it  as 
Major-general  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot  IngUs, 


K.C.B.  Promotion  in  various  ways  awaited  many 
of  the  other  officers ;  but  the  immediate  recog- 
nition by  the  governor-general  of  the  senriccs 
rendered  by  the  ganison  was  embodied  in  tbe 
following  general  order :  *  Every  officer  and  soldier, 
European  and  native,  who  has  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Residency  between  the  29th  <rf 
June  and  the  25th  of  September  last  shall  rccdrc 
six  months*  batta.  Every  civilian  in  tlie  covenanted 
service  of  the  East  India  Ck>mpany  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Residency  within  tin 
above-named  dates  sliall  receive  six  months^  batia, 
at  a  i-ate  calculated  according  to  the  milttaiy  nmk 
with  which  his  standing  corresponds.  Ereiy 
uncovenantcd  civil  officer  or  volunteer  who  hu 
taken  a  like  part  shall  receive  six  months^  batta, 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  function!  and 
position  which  may  have  been  assigned  to  him. 
Every  native  commissioned  and  non-oommisnoned 
officer  and  soldier  who  has  formed  part  of  tbe 
garrison  shall  receive  the  Order  of  Merit,  with  the 
increase  of  pay  attached  thereto,  and  shall  be 
permitted  to  count  three  years  of  additional  senioe. 
The  soldiers  of  the  13tli,  48th,  and  7 1st  regiments 
native  infantry,  who  have  been  part  of  the  garri- 
son, shall  be  formed  into  a  regiment  of  the  line,  to 
be  called  "  the  Regiment  of  Lucknow,"  the  farther 
constitution  of  which,  as  regards  officers  and  men, 
will  be  notified  hereafter.' 

What  was  done  at  Lucknow  during  October  and 
November  must  be  recorded  in  a  future  chapter. 
While  Outram,  Ilavelock,  and  Inglis  were  main- 
taining themselvQi,  by  indomitable  resolntkHi,  in  the 
Residency  and  the  Alum  Bagh,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  collecting  a  force  adequate,  if  not  to  the  adnal 
reconquest  of  Lucknow,  at  least  to  the  reacoe  of  all 
the  British  of  every  class  residing  in  that  hatefnl 
city.  Those  two  concurrent  lines  of  proceeding 
will  be  treated  in  intimate  connection,  a  few 
pages  on. 


i0te. 


^  Brifjndio'  Liffllss  Dhp ttrh.— Jn  order  that  the  narni- 
iivc  containcil  in  the  foit?j;t)ing  chapter  might  not  be 
interrupted  by  too  many  extracts  from  official  documents, 
little  has  been  said  of  the  report  which  Brigadier  Inglis 
drew  up  of  the  siege  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Outram  and 
Havelock.  So  vividly,  however,  and  in  all  resx)ects  so 
worthily,  did  that  reiK)rt  or  dispatch  portray  the  trying 
difficulties  of  the  position,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
garrison,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  portion  of  it  in  tliis 
place. 

*Tho  right  honoural»le  the  governor-general  in  council 
will  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  crowd  within  the 
limits  of  a  dispatch  even  the  principal  events,  much  less 
the  individual  acts  of  gallantry,  which  have  marked  tliis 
protracted  struggle.  But  I  can  conscientiously  declare  my 
conviction,  that  few  troops  have  ever  undei^no  greater 
hanlships,  exiKMsed  as  they  have  been  to  a  never-ceasing 
musketry-fire  and  cannonade.  They  have  also  experienced 
the  alternate  ricissitudes  of  extreme  wet  and  of  intense 


heat,  and  that,  too,  with  very  insufficient  shelter  firon 
either,  and  i.i  nir.ny  places  without  any  shelter  at  alL 
In  addition  to  having  had  to  I'epel  real  attacks,  tbey  bsTe 
been  exposed  niglit  and  day  to  the  hardly  less  haive«iiig 
false  alarms  wliich  the  enemy  have  been  constantly  nisio^ 
The  insurgents  have  frequently  fired  very  heavily,  soainW 
the  advance,  and  shouted  for  several  hours  togethn*,  tboo^ 
not  a  man  could  be  seen :  with  the  view,  of  couiKi  « 
harass!  np;  our  small  and  exhausted  force.  In  this  object 
they  succeeded,  for  no  part  has  been  strong  enough  to  ilk* 
of  a  portion  only  of  the  garrison  being  prepared  is  tlie 
event  of  a  false  attack  being  turned  into  a  real  one ;  iH 
therefore,  had  to  stand  to  their  anna  and  to  reaJWi*J 
their  posts  until  the  demonstration  had  oeaaed ;  and  w 
attacks  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  The  wbo« 
of  the  officers  and  men  have  been  on  duty  night  aad  dv 
daring  the  87  days  which  the  siege  had  lasted  op  to  tk 
arrival  of  Sir  J.  Outnun,  G.Ca  In  addition  to  tkj 
incessant  military  duty,  the  force  has  been  ni^htty  emph^w 
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iring  defences,  in  moTing  guns,  in  burying  dead 
f  in  eonreying  ammunition  and  commissariat  stores 
Qe  place  to  another,  and  in  other  fatigue-duties 
aerous  and  too  triTial  to  enumerate  here.  I  feel, 
*,  that  any  words  of  mine  will  fail  to  convey  any 
e  idea  of  what  the  fatigue  and  labours  hare  been — 
in  which  all  ranks  and  all  classes,  civilians,  officers, 
diers,  have  all  borne  an  equally  noble  part  All 
^ther  descended  into  the  mine,  and  have  together 
.  the  shovel  for  the  interment  of  the  putrid  bullocks ; 

accoutred  with  musket  and  bayonet,  have  relieved 
her  on  sentry  without  regard  to  the  distinctions 
:,  civil  or  militaiy.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
ps,  the  garrison  has  made  no  less  than  five  sorties, 
:h  they  spiked  two  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  guns, 
w  up  several  of  the  houses  from  which  they  had 
t  their  most  harassing  fire.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
of  our  numbers,  each  man  was  taught  to  feel  that 
own  individual  efibrts  alone  depended  in  no  small 
I  the  safety  of  the  entire  position.  This  conscious- 
;ited  every  officer,  soldier,  and  man,  to  defend  the 
ngned  to  him  with  such  desperate  tenacity,  and  to 
'  Uie  lives  which  Providence  hod  intrusted  to  his  care 
ch  dauntless  determination,  that  the  enemy,  despite 
nstant  attacks,  their  heavy  mines,  their  overwhelm- 
ibers,  and  their  incessant  fire,  could  never  succeed 
!ng  one  single  inch  of  ground  within  the  bounds  of 
aggling  position,  which  was  so  feebly  fortified,  that 
*j  once  obtained  a  footing  in  any  of  the  outposts 
tie  place  must  inevitably  have  fallen, 
arther  proof  be  wanting  of  the  desperate  nature  of 
iggle  which  we  have,  under  God's  blessing,  so  long 
mcccssfully  waged,  I  would  point  to  the  roofless  and 
houses,  to  the  crumbled  walls,  to  the  exploded 
to  the  open  breaches,  to  the  shattered  and  disabled 
d  defences,  and  lastly,  to  the  long  and  melancholy 
the  brave  and  devoted  officers  and  men  who  have 

These  silent  witnesses  bear  sad  and  solemn  testi- 

0  the  way  in  which  this  feeble  position  has  been 
d. 

ing  the  early  part  of  these  vicissitudes,  we  were 
thout    any    information   whatever    regarding   the 

of  affairs  outside.  An  occasional  spy  did  indeed 
a  with  the  object  of  inducing  our  sepoys  and 
i  to  desert ;  but  the  intelligence  derived  from  such 

was,  of  course,  entirely  untrustworthy.  We  sent 
scngcrs,  daily  calling  for  aid,  and  asking  for'  informa- 
ne  of  whom  ever  returned  until  the  26th  day  of  the 
rhcn  a  pensioner  named  Ungud  came  back  with  a 
rom  General  Havelock's  camp,  informing  us  that 
re  advancing  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear  down  all 
on,  and  would  be  with  us  in  five  or  six  days.  A 
;er  was  immediately  despatched,  requesting  that  on 
ning  of  their  arrival  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
kets  might  be  sent  up,  in  order  that  we  might  take 
sessary  measures  for  assisting  them  while  forcing 
ay  in.  The  sixth  day,  however,  expired,  and  they 
ot;  but  for  many  evenings  after,  officers  and  men 

1  for  the  ascension  of  the  expected  rockets,  with 
uch  as  make  the  heart  sick.  Wo  knew  not  then, 
.  we  learn  until  the  2Dth  of  August — or  35  days 
that  the  relieving  force,  after  having  fought  most 
o  effect  our  deliverance,  had  been  obliged  to  fall 
T  reinforcements ;  and  this  was  the  last  communi- 
ve  received  until  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
>utram,  on  the  25th  of  September. 

ides  heavy  visitations  of  cholera  and  small-pox,  wo 
Iso  had  to  contend  against  a  sickness  which  has 
universally  pervaded  the  garrison.  Commencing 
rery  painful  eruption,  it  has  merged  into  a  low  fever, 
ed  with  dmrrhcca;  and  although  few  or  no  men 


have  actually  died  firom  its  effects,  it  leaves  behind  a  weak- 
ness and  lassitude  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  material 
sustenance,  save  coarse  bee^  and  still  coarser  flour,  none 
have  been  able  entirely  to  get  over.  The  mortality  among 
the  women  and  children,  and  especially  among  the  latter, 
from  these  diseases  and  trom  other  causes,  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  painful  characteri^ic  of  the  siege.  The  want  of 
native  servants  has  also  been  a  source  of  much  privation. 
Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  we  were  besieged, 
many  of  these  people,  who  might  perhaps  have  otherwise 
proved  faithful  to  their  employers,  but  who  were  outside 
the  defences  at  the  time,  were  altogether  excluded.  Very 
many  more  deserted,  and  several  families  were  consequently 
left  without  the  services  of  a  single  domestia  Several 
ladies  have  had  to  tend  their  children,  and  even  to  wash 
their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  to  cook  their  scanty  meals, 
entirely  unaided.  Combined  with  the  absence  of  servants, 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  has  probably  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  disease  with  which  we  have  been 
afflicted. 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  the  prominent  notice 
of  his  lordship  in  council  the  patient  endurance  and  the 
Christian  resignation  which  have  been  evinced  by  the 
women  of  this  garrison.  They  have  animated  us  by  their 
example.  Many,  alas !  have  been  made  widows  and  their 
children  fatherless  in  this  cruel  struggle.  But  all  such 
seem  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  many — among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  honoured  names  of  Birch,  of 
Polehampton,  of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall — have,  after  the 
example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  constituted  themselves  the 
tender  and  solicitous  nurses  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  in  the  hospital.* 

[After  enumerating  the  officers  and  civilians  who  had 
wrought  untiringly  in  the  good  cause.  Brigadier  Inglis  did 
ample  justice  to  the  humbler  combatants.] 

'Lastly,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the  splendid 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers — ^namely,  the  men  of  her 
Majesty's  32d  foot,  the  small  detachment  of  her  Majesty's 
84th  foot,  the  European  and  native  artillery,  the  13th,  48th, 
and  71st  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  the  Sikhs  of  the 
respective  corps — to  the  notice  of  the  government  of  India. 
The  losses  sustained  by  her  Majesty's  82d,  which  is  now 
barely  300  strong,  by  her  Majesty's  84th,  and  by  the 
European  artillery,  shew  at  least  that  they  knew  how  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  their  countrymen.  Their  conduct  under 
the  fire,  the  exposure,  and  the  privations  which  they  have 
had  to  undergo,  has  been  throughout  most  admirable  and 
praiseworthy. 

*As  another  instance  of  the  despcmte  character  of  our 
defence,  and  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with, 
I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  our  artillerymen  was  so 
reduced,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack,  the  gunners, 
aided  as  they  were  by  men  of  her  Majesty's  32d  foot)  and 
by  volunteers  of  all  classes,  had  to  run  from  one  battery 
to  another  wherever  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  hottest,  there 
not  being  nearly  enough  men  to  serve  half  the  number  of 
guns  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  at  last  the  number  of 
European  gunners  was  only  24,  while  wo  had,  including 
mortars,  no  less  than  30  guns  in  position. 

'With  respect  to  the  native  troops,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  their  loyalty  has  never  been  surpassed.  They  were 
indlfTcrently  fed  and  worse  housed.  They  were  exposed, 
especially  the  13th  regiment,  under  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Aitken,  to  a  most  galling  fire  of  round-shot  and  musketiy, 
which  materially  decreased  their  numbers.  They  were 
so  near  the  enemy  that  conversation  could  be  carried  on 
between  them;  and  every  efibrt,  persuasion,  promise,  and 
threat,  was  alternately  resorted  to  in  vain  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  handful  of  Europeans,  who, 
in  all  probabiBty,  would  have  been  sacrifice  by  their 
desertion.* 


Mr  Coltik,  Lieatenant-governor  of  Northwest  ProTineos. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


MINOR   CONFLICTS:    SEPTEMBER   AND   OCTOBER, 


EAVING  for  a  whilo  the  affairs  of 
^Luckiiow — which  by  the  progress  of 
F  events  had  become  far  more  import- 
I  ant  than  those  of  Delhi  or  of  any 
jj  other  city  in  India  —  we  may 
conveniently  devote  the  present 
'chapter  to  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general 
state  of  afl'airs  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October :  noticing  only  such  scenes 
of  discord,  and  such  military  operations,  as  arose 
immediately  out  of  the  Revolt.  The  subject  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  style  as  in  Chapter  xvii., 


relating  to  the  months  of  July  and  Angust, 
more  briefly ;  for,  in  truth,  so  few  Ben^  na 
regiments  now  remained  '  true  to  their  salV  i 
the  materials  for  further   mutiny  were   ak 
exhausted. 

Of  Calcutta,  and  the  region  around  it  on 
sides,  httle  need  be  said.  Mutiny  in  that  neighb 
hood  would  not  have  been  easy  during  the  auti 
months ;  for  British  troops  were  gradually  arriv 
who  would  speedily  have  put  down  any  rebell 
risings.  Sometimes  alarms  agitated  the  civili 
and  traders  in  the  city ;  but  nothing  really  ser 
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called  for  notice.  The  ex-king  of  Oude  continued 
to  be  watched  careftdly  at  Calcutta.  Whatever 
honeyed  phrases  may  have  been  used  to  render  his 
detention  more  palatable,  none  of  the  government 
officers  placed  any  reliance  on  his  fidelity  or  peace- 
fulness.  In  truth,  if  he  had  displayed  those 
qualities,  after  being  compelled  to  witness  the 
annexation  of  his  country  to  the  British  raj,  he 
would  have  been  something  more  (or  less)  than 
oriental  At  various  times  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  scrutinising  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  retainers. 
Thus,  on  the  16th  of  August,  a  person  who  had  for 
some  time  resided  at  Calcutta,  under  the  assumed 
title  of  Bishop  of  Bagdad,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Syed  Hossein  Shubber,  was  with  five  others 
arrested,  for  complicity  in  plots  affecting  the  British 
government;  and,  consequent  on  papers  discov- 
ered, three  retainers  of  the  king  were  arrested 
about  a  week  afterwards.  The  government  kept 
secret  the  details  of  these  affairs,  pending  further 
inquiry ;  but  it  was  apparent  enough  that  mis- 
chief was  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  royal 
prisoner's  retainers.  Unquestionably  many  natives 
sincerely  believed  the  king  to  have  been  an  ill-used 
man — an  opinion  shared  also  by  many  Europeans 
•^and  they  did  not  deem  it  treason  to  aid  him  in 
his  misfortunes. 

Much  to  tho  vexation  of  the  government,  the 
district  of  Assam,  little  known  to  Europeans  except 
as  a  region  where  tea  is  experimentally  grown,  was 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  trouble  early  in  Septem- 
ber.    Many  of  tho  sepoys  of  tho  1st  Assam  native 
infantry  came  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Arrah, 
cwd  were  closely  related  to  one  regiment  (tho  40th) 
of  the  Dinapoor  mutineers;  while  others  were  from 
"the  estates  of  Koer  Singh.    When,  therefore,  the 
news  of  the  Dinapoor  mutiny  became  known,  the 
JLssam  regiment  was  thrown  into  much  agitation. 
There  was  a  rajah  in  Assam,  one  Saring  Kunder- 
pessawar  Singh,  who  secretly  engaged  in  treason- 
able correspondence,  and  who  received  offers  of 
support  from  the  Arrah  men  of  the  Assam  regi- 
ment, if  he  would  openly  break  with  the  British. 
There  were  also  Hindustanis  in  tho  2d  Assam 
native  regiment ;  while  the  artillery  companies  at 
Debrooghur  were  entirely  Hindustanis.       It  was 
known  likewise  that  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  were  in  a  disaffected  state,  and  that  a  reli- 
gious mendicant  was  rapidly  moving  about  with 
some  secret  but  apparently  mischievous  purpose. 
By  degrees  a  plot  was  discovered.     The  conspira- 
tors planned  on  a  given  day  to  murder  all  the 
Christians  in  Assam,  and  then  plunder  the  stations. 
Fortunately  this  project  was  known  in  time.     The 
Calcutta  government  having  no  soldiers  to  spare, 
organised  a  force  of  English  seamen,  trained  as 
gunners,  and  sent  them  by  a  steamer  up  tho  Brah- 
maputra to  Debrooghur,  to  be  employed  as  the 
local  authorities  might  deem  advisable.   One  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  movement  illus- 
trates the  antagonism  between  governing  autho- 
rities and  newspaper  writers  on  military  matters — 


an  antagonism  frequently  felt  during  the  Indian 
Revolt  as  during  the  Russian  war.  A  responsible 
leader  wishes  to  keep  his  plans  of  strategy  secret 
from  the  enemy ;  a  newspaper  writer  wishes  to  give 
as  much  news  as  possible  on  all  subjects;  and 
these  two  modes  of  procedure  do  not  always  flow 
in  harmonious  concord.  Mr  Halliday,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Bengal,  in  reporting  on  this  Assam 
affair,  said :  'The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  despatch 
the  force  to  Assam  with  the  secrecy  necessary 
to  prevent  its  destination  being  known ;  but  it 
is  feared  that  this  intention  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  ill-judged  publication  of  the  departure  of  the 
steamer,  and  notification  of  its  objects,  by  the 
Calcutta  papers.  It  is  hoped  that  tifia  injudicious 
proceeding  may  not  be  attended  with  the  serious 
results  that  would  ensue  from  a  revolt  in  the 
province  in  its  present  unprotected  state.  Such  an 
untoward  contingency  was  feared  by  the  officers  in 
Assam,  who  pointed  out  tho  urgent  necessity  of 
extreme  care  being  observed  in  preventing  the 
promulgation  of  the  transmission,  before  its  arrival, 
of  any  European  force  that  might  be  sent ;  lest  the 
knowledge  of  tho  approach  of  aid  should  cause . 
a  premature  explosion  of  the  expected  revolt.*  The 
force  consisted  of  100  armed  sailors,  with  two 
12-pounder  guns;  they  set  out  on  the  11th  of 
September,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Davies, 
in  the  steamer  Horungotta  ;  and  were  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Colonel  Jenkins  on  arriving  in  Assam. 
As  a  curious  example  of  the  different  light  in 
which  different  tribes  were  at  this  time  viewed,  it 
may  be  stated  that  all  the  men  of  the  1st  Assam 
infantry  who  were  not  Hindustanis  were  called  in 
from  the  outposts  to  Debrooghur,  as  a  protection  in 
case  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  should  mutiny. 
Captain  Lowthcr,  commanding  a  corps  of  Goorkhas, 
was  sent  from  another  station  to  capture  the  rajali ; 
this  he  managed  admirtibly,  and  in  so  doing,  effect- 
ually crashed  the  incipient  mutiny.  The  captain, 
in  a  private  letter,  told  in  excellent  style  the  story 
of  his  expedition ;  from  which  we  will  extract  so 
much  as  relates  to  the  night-scene  in  the  rajah's 
palace  at  Debrooghur.* 

•  *  I  told  oflP  my  men  rapidly,  and  fomicd  tlicm  Into  parties,  so 
as  completely  to  surround  and  cover  every  outlet  and  comer.  The 
main  party,  consisting  mostly  of  my  own  particular  sharpshooters 
and  bodyguard,  watched  tho  front ;  another  moved  towards  tho 
town,  there  to  arrest  an  educated  Bengalee,  agent  to  the  conspira- 
tors; anotiier  to  the  rear,  to  cut  off  escape  towards  the  town ; 
while  my  ft-iend  the  Political  crept  quietly  past  some  outhouses 
with  his  police,  and  under  the  palace  walls  awaited  my  signal  for 
opening  tho  ball. 

*  Before  long  the  ominous  barking  of  a  disturbed  cur  In  the 
direction  of  the  party  sent  after  the  prime-minister  proclaimed 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Off  I  went  towards  the  guard-shed  in 
front  of  the  palace,  my  personal  sharpshooters  following  at  tho 
double.  The  noise,  of  course,  awoke  the  sleeping  guard,  and  as 
they  started  up  from  their  slumbers  I  caught  one  firmly  by  tho 
throat ;  the  little  Goorkha  next  me  foiled  with  a  hut-end  blow 
another  of  them  while  they  were  getting  to  arms,  I  having  strictly 
forbidden  my  men  to  fire  until  obliged ;  the  remainder,  as  we 
rushed  in,  took  to  flight,  and  my  eager  party  wished  to  fire  on 
them,  which  I  prevented,  not  considering  such  valiant  game  worth 
powder  and  shot.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion,  no  means  of 
entrance  could  at  onco  be  found.  Aly  police  guide,  however, 
having  been  often  in  the  palace,  knew  every  room  in  it,  and, 
thrusting  himself  in  at  a  door,  acted  ferret  to  perfection,  and  by 
dint  of  activity,  soon  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the  nO<^ 
who,  though  young  in  years,  is  old  in  sin:  he  refused  to  surrender 
or  admit  any  one^a  resolution  which  cooled  instanter  on  my 
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Some  weeks  afterwards,  towards  the  close  of 
October,  Mr  Halliday  entertained  much  distrust 
of  the  73d  Bengal  native  infantry,  of  which  two 
companies  were  at  Dacca,  and  the  main  body  at 
Jelpigorce,  near  the  Bhotan  frontier.  By  precau- 
tionary measures,  however,  he  prevented  for  a 
time  any  actual  outbreak  of  this  particular 
regiment. 

There  were  reasons  why  the  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Ganges  remained  tolerably  free  from 
rebellion  during  the  months  now  under  notice. 
English  regiments,  in  wings  or  detachments,  were 
sent  up  the  river  in  flats  tugged  by  steamers,  from 
Calcutta  towards  Upper  India ;  and  the  turbulent 
rabble  of  the  towns  were  awed  into  quietness  by 
the  vicinity  of  these  red- coats.  Bcrhampore, 
Moorshedabad,  Bajmahal,  Bhagulpore,  Monghir, 
Fatna,  Dinapoor,  Buxar,  Ghazeeporc,  Benares, 
Mirzapore — all  felt  the  benefit  of  this  occasional 
passing  of  British  troops  along  the  Ganges,  in  tlie 
moral  effect  produced  on  the  natives.  True,  the 
arrivals  at  Calcutta  were  few  and  fai;  apart  until 
October  was  well  advanced;  true,  many  of  the 
troops  were  sent  by  land  along  the  main  trunk- 
road,  for  greater  expedition ;  true,  those  who  went 
by  water  were  too  urgently  needed  in  the  Doab 
and  in  Oudo  to  be  spared  for  intermediate  service 
at  the  towns  above  named ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
mere  transit  of  a  few  English  regiments  effected 
much  towards  the  tranquillising  of  Bengal.  Early 
in  the  month  of  August,  Lord  Elgin  had  come 
to  Calcutta,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Canning  two  war-steamers,  the  Shannon  and  the 
Pearl;  and  from  among  the  resources  of  these 
steamers  was  organised  a  splendid  naval  brigade, 
consisting  of  400  able  British  seamen,  and  no  less 
than  ten  of  the  enormous  68<pounder  gims  which 
such  seamen  know  so  well  how  to  handle.  They 
started  from  Calcutta  up  the  Hoogly  and  the 
Ganges,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peel,  who 
had  so  gallantly  managed  a  naval-battery  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  If  such  a 
man  could  fret,  ho  would  have  fretted  at  the 
slowness  of  his  voyage.  Woek  after  week  elapsed, 
without  his  reaching  those  districts  where   his 


calling  ray  men  to  set  Are  to  the  palaco ;  he  then  with  a  bad  grace 
delivered  up  to  me  his  sUto-sword.  A  Bhout  from  tlie  opposite 
doors  proclaimed  an  entry  there.  The  queen-m other  and  the  rest 
of  the  female  royalty  and  attendants  were  seized  while  tryini; 
to  descend  on  that  side.  Then  came  a  chorus  of  shouting  and 
struggling,  and  bawling  for  lights  and  assistance ;  at  last,  a  lamp 
being  procured,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  palace :  we  wandered 
in  dark  passages  and  cells,  while  I  mounted  a  guard  at  every  door. 
The  air  being  confined  and  heated  within  the  royal  residence,  I  sat 
outside  until  after  daybreak,  and  then  proceeded  to  rummage  for 
papers  and  letters ;  f  everal  boxes  of  these  we  appropriated,  and 
counted  out  his  treasure,  all  in  gold  vessels  and  ingots;  we  found  a 
quantity  of  arms,  spiked  some  guns,  one  of  tiiem  of  French  make; 
all  day  we  were  hard  nt  work,  searching  and  translating  papers. 
The  prime-minister  was  found  at  his  house,  fast  asleep.  In  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  his  residence  in  the  town,  and 
by  dint  of  keeping  fans  going  over  us,  carried  out  a  thorough 
search.  We  did  not  get  as  many  of  his  papers  as  wo  wanted,  he 
having  been  told  by  his  correspondents  to  destroy  all  letters  after 
reading  them. 

•  At  simaet  I  carried  oflP  my  prisoners  over  the  same  bad  ground 
by  which  we  had  so  stealthily  arrived.  We  were  followed  by  about 
2000  infuriated  Mussulman*,  crying,  praying,  and  prostrating 
themselves  to  the  object  of  their  lingering  hope  of  rebellion  (the 
rajah),  but  we  drove  them  off.' 


services  would  be  invaluable.  Half  of  August  and 
the  whole  of  September  thus  passed  wearily  away 
in  this  most  tedious  voyage.  The  upward  passage 
is  always  tardy,  against  the  stream ;  and  his 
ponderous  artillery  rendered  slowness  stfll  more 
slow.  It  was  not  until  the  30th  of  September 
that  he,  with  286  men  of  his  brigade,  arrived  at 
Benares.  Hastening  on,  he  arrived  with  94  men 
at  Allahabad  on  the  3d  of  October;  and  four 
days  afterwards  the  rest  joined  him,  with  their 
enormous  guns  and  store  of  ammunition.  A 
small  naval  brigade,  under  Captain  Sothebj,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Patna  authorities^  to 
be  used  against  certain  insui^gents  in  tiio  ndgfa- 
bourhood. 

The  poHion  of  Bengal  north  of  the  Ganges 
was  almost  entirely  free  from  disturbanoe  during 
these  two  months;  but  the  parallel  portion  of 
Behar  was  in  a  very  different  state.    The  actual 
mutinies  there  had  been  few  in  number,  for  in 
truth  there  had  not  been  many  native    troops 
quartered    in    that    region;    but   the    rebellious 
chieftains  and   zemindars  were   many,   each  of 
whom  could  command  the  services  of  a  body  of 
retainers   ready   for   any   mischief.       Patna,   in 
September,  as  in  earlier  months,  was  disturbed 
rather  by  anarchy  in  other  regions  than  by  actual 
mutinies  within  the  city  itself.     In  what  way  the 
Dinapoor  troubles  affected  it,  we  have  seen  in  an 
earlier  chapter.    Its  present  difficulties  lay  rather 
with  the  districts  north  and  northwest  of  the  dty, 
where  the  revenue  collectors  had  been  driven  from 
place  to  place  by  mutinous  sepoys,  and  by  petty 
chieftains  who  wished  to  strengthen  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  English '  raj.*    The  abandon- 
ment of  Goruckpore  by  the  officials,  in  a  moment, 
of  fright,  had  had  the   effect  of  exposing  tho 
Chupra,  Chumparun,  and  Mozufierpoor  districts 
to  the  attacks  of  rebels,  especially  such  as  hacL 
placed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Mus- 
sulman chieftain  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  the  sd^ 
appointed  '  ruler  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  Oude.'     This  man  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  had  organised  a  species  of 
government  at  Goruckpore.    The  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company's  servants  in  the 
Chupra  and  Tirhoot  districts  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
few  Sikhs  of  the  police  battalion,  quite  unequal 
to  the  resistance  of  an  incursion  by  Mahomed 
Hussein.      The  civilians  of  those   districts  sent 
urgent  applications  to  Patna  for  military  aid.   But 
how  could  this  be  furnished  1     Troops  and  artil- 
lery were  so  imperatively  demanded  at  Cawnpore, 
to  aid  the  operations  at  Lucknow,  that  none  could 
be  detained  on  their  passage  up  the  river;  the 
Dinapoor  garrison,  reduced  by  the  mutiny  and  its 
consequences,  could  only  spare  a  few  troops  for 
Patna  itself ;  the  troops  going  up  the  main  trunk- 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Upper  India  could  barely 
afford  time  and  strength  to  encounter  the  Ramgurh 
insurgents,  without  attemptmg  anything  north  of 
the  Ganges.     There  happened,  however,  to  be  a 
Madras  regiment  passing  up  by  steamer  to  Alia- 
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and  permission  was  obtained  to  detain  a 
of  this  regiment  for  service  in  the  Gomck- 
^ion;  while  the  Rajahs  of  Bettiah  and 
1  were  encouraged  to  maintain  a  friendly 
)  in  support  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
r  rather  rabble  forces  under  Mahomed 
I  were  ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined; 
was  probable  that  a  few  men  of  the  17th 
[.,  with  a  few  Sikhs,  could  have  beaten 
t  any  time ;  but  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
y  Goruckpore  at  once,  to  prevent  the 
>uring  zemindars  and  thalookdars  from 
the  malcontents. 

Lord  Canning  accepted  an  offer  of  several 
a  regiments,  from  Jung  Baliadoor  of  Nepaul, 
!n  stated  in  a  former  chapter ;  but  a  very 
ne  elapsed  before  those  hardy  little  troops 
labled  to  render  much  service.  The  process 
cting  them  at  Khatmaudoo  and  elsewhere 
d  several  weeks,  and  it  was  not  until 
ginning  of  September  that  they  reached 
or,  a  station  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ed  districts.  Even  then,  there  was  much 
BS  in  bringing  them  into  active  service ;  for 
glish  officers  appointed  to  command  them 
•t  at  first  understand  the  difference  of 
iment  required  by  Hindustani  sepoys  and 
ese  Goorkhas.  Happily,  an  opportunity 
d  for  remedying  this  defect.  A  smart 
on  the  20th  of  September  afforded  the 
as  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  gal- 
Colonel  Wroughton,  military  commandant 
ipoor,  having  heard  that  Azimghur  was 
ned  with  an  attack  by  8000  rebels  under 
3  Singh  of  Atrowlia,  resolved  to  send  a 
at  of  Goorkhas  from  Jounpoor  to  strengthen 
ce  already  at  Azimghur.  They  started  at 
aarched  the  distance  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
iched  the  threatened  city  on  the  evening  of 
h.  This  was  the  Shore  regiment  of*  Jung 
K)r's  force,  under  Colonel  Shumshcre  Singh, 
ulese  officer.  At  a  very  early  hour  on  the 
g  of  the  20th,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
ody  of  rebels  had  assembled  in  and  near 
^hbouring  village  of  Mundoree.  A  force  of 
len,  mostly  belonging  to  three  Goorkha 
nts,  was  immediately  sent  out  to  disperse 
-Captain  Boilcau  commanding.  Colonel 
liere  Singh  heading  the  Goorkhas,  and  Mr 
es  (whose  prowess  had  already  been  dis- 
in  the  same  district)  taking  charge  of  a 
»ody  of  local  horse.  Finding  that  the  rebels 
>osted  in  a  clump  of  trees  and  in  a  jheel 
the  village,  Captain  Boileau  directed 
bere  Singh  to  advance  his  Goorkhas  at 
pace.  This  was  done,  despite  the  fire  from 
guns;  the  little  Goorkhas  charged,  drove 
amy  away  towards  Captangunje,  and  cap- 
tiree  brass  guns  and  all  the  camp-equipage, 
nables  was  seen  wherever  the  fighting  was 
t ;  he  was  up  at  the  first  gun  taken,  and 
three  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand. 
200  of  the  enemy  were  laid  low  in  this 


brief  encounter,  and  one-sixth  of  this  number  on 
the  part  of  the  victors. 

This  little  battle  of  Mundoree  had  a  moral  effect, 
superadded  to  the  immediate  dispersing  of  a  body 
of  rebels.  It  shewed  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the 
Goorkhas,  who  had  marched  fifty  miles  in  two 
days,  and  then  won  a  battle  in  a  kind  of  country 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  It  proved  the 
intrepidity  of  one  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  whose  sterling  qualities  were  brought 
forth  at  a  critical  time.  Moreover,  it  dissipated  a 
prejudice  against  the  Goorkhas  formed  by  some  of 
the  British  officers.  These  troops  had  hitherto 
remained  nearly  inactive  in  the  region  between  * 
Nepaul  and  the  Ganges.  Jung  Bahadoor  had 
sent  them,  under  a  native  officer.  Colonel  Puhlwan 
Singh,  to  be  employed  wherever  the  authorities 
deemed  best  Colonel  Wroughton,  and  other 
British  officers,  formed  an  opinion  that  the  Nepaul- 
ese  troops  were  incapable  of  rapid  movement,  and 
that  their  native  officers  dreaded  the  responsibility 
of  independent  action.  Mr  Grant,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  an  official 
letter  to  Colonel  Wroughton  after  the  battle  of  Mun- 
doree, pointed  out  that  this  opinion  had  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  public  service,  in  discouraging 
any  employment  of  the  Goorkhas.  He  added :  '  It 
was  natural  to  expect  that  foreigners,  and  those 
foreigners  mountaineers,  unaccustomed  either  to 
the  plains  or  to  their  inhabitants,  should  at  first 
feel  some  awkwardness  in  the  new  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  with  everything  strange 
around  them.  The  sagacity  of  Jung  Bahadoor 
had  already  foreseen  this  difficulty  ;  and  it  was  at 
his  earnest  desire  that  British  officers  were  attached 
to  the  Goorkha  force,  tp  encourage  the  officers  and 
men,  and  to  explain  how  operations  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  country  and  such  a  climate  as 
that  in  which  they  now  for  the  first  time  marched, 
and  against  such  an  enemy  as  they  now  for  the 

first  time  met The  lieutenant-governor  will 

now  confidently  look  to  you  that  the  Goorkha  force 
is  henceforth  actively  employed  in  the  service  for 
which  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government  by  the  Nepaulese.*  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  to  prevent  confusion,  that  this  Goorkha 
force,  lent  by  Jung  Bahadoor,  was  distinct  from 
the  Goorkha  battalions  of  Sinnoor  and  Kumaon, 
often  mentioned  in  former  chapters;  those  bat- 
talions were  part  of  the  Bengal  native  army, 
fortunately  consisting  of  Goorkhas  instead  of 
*  Pandies;'  whereas  the  new  force  was  a  Nepaulese 
army,  lent  for  a  special  purpose. 

Mr  Grant,  the  temporarily  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  just  mentioned,  employed  all  his  energies 
throughout  September  and  October  in  promoting 
the  transit  of  British  troops  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  provinces,  to  aid  in  the  operations  at  Cawn-. 
pore  and  Lucknow.  He  could  not,  however,  forget 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  frontier  of  Oude  adjoined 
the  British  districts  of  Goruckpore,  Jounpoor,  and 
Azimghur;  and  that  the  Oude  rebels  were  con- 
tinually making  demoii&tx«.tiQCk2&  Qtk>&^aX.^\^^.  '^^ 
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longed  for  British  troops,  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  Goorkhas  in  his  service,  and  occa- 
sionally applied  for  a  few ;  but  he,  as  all  others, 
was  told  that  the  relief  of  the  residents  at  Lucknow 
must  precede,  and  be  paramount  over,  all  other 
military  operations  whatever.  Writing  to  Lord 
Canning  from  Benares  on  the  15th  of  October,  ho 
said :  '  It  is  a  point  for  consideration,  how  much 
longer  it  will  be  otherwise  than  imprudent  to 
continue  to  send  the  whole  of  the  daily  arrivals  of 
Europeans  nearly  half-way  round  the  province  of 
Oude,  in  order  to  create  a  pressure  upon  the  rear 
of  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  of  that  province 
from  the  direction  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow, 
whilst  our  home  districts  are  left  thus  open  to 
them  in  their  front.'  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Punjaub  and  Delhi  regions  would  be  able  to 
supply  nearly  troops  enough  for  immediate  opera- 
tions at  Lucknow ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  British 
regiments  sent  up  from  the  lower  provinces  would 
be  permitted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army 
at  Benares,  for  operations  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Oude.  Many  weeks  elapsed,  however,  before 
this  suggestion  could  meet  with  practical  attention. 

Thus  it  was  throughout  the  districts  of  Goruck- 
pore,  Jounpoor,  Azimghur,  and  others  eastward 
of  Oude  and  north  of  the  Ganges.  If  the  British 
had  had  to  contend  only  with  mutinied  sepoys 
and  sowars,  victory  woiJd  more  generally  and 
completely  have  attended  their  oxertions ;  but 
rebellious  chieftains  were  numerous,  and  these, 
encouraged  by  the  newly  established  rebel  govern- 
ment at  Lucknow,  continually  harassed  the  British 
officials  placed  in  charge  of  those  districts.  The 
colonels,  captains,  judges,  magistrates,  collectors — 
all  cried  aloud  for  more  European  troops;  their 
cries  were  heeded  at  Calcutta,  but  could  not  be 
satisfied,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  explained. 

Let  us  cross  the  Ganges,  and  watch  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  southwestern  districts  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October. 

Throughout  this  wide  region,  the  troubles  arose 
rather  from  sepoys  already  rebellious,  than  from  new 
instances  of  mutiny.  Preceding  chapters  have  shewn 
that  the  8th  Bengal  native  infantry  mutinied  at 
Hazarebagh  on  the  30th  of  July ;  that  the  infantry 
of  the  Ramgurh  battalion  followed  the  pernicious 
example  on  the  next  day ;  that  the  6th  irregular 
cavalry  mutinied  at  Bhagulpore  on  the  14th  of 
August ;  and  that  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th  regiments 
of  native  infantry  which  mutinied  at  Dinapoor  on 
the  25th  of  July,  kept  the  whole  of  Western 
Bengal  in  agitation  throughout  August,  by  render- 
ing uncertain  in  which  direction  they  would  march, 
imder  the  rebel  chieftain,  Koer  Singh.  The  only 
additional  mutiny,  in  this  region,  was  that  of  the 
32d  native  infantry,  presently  to  be  noticed.  The 
elements  of  anarchy  were,  however,  already  numer- 
ous and  violent  enough  to  plunge  the  whole 
district  into  disorder.  Some  of  the  towns  were 
the  centres  of  opium-growing  or  indigo-producing 

^'^ns ;  many  were  surrounded  simply  by  rice  or 


cornfields;  others,  again,  were  military  staiionfl^ 
at  which  the  Company  were  accustomed  to  keep 
troops ;  while  several  were  dftk  or  post  stations,  for 
the  maintenance  of  communication  along  the  great 
trunk  road  iVom  Calcutta  to  Benares.  But  wher- 
ever and  whatever  they  may  have  been,  these 
towns  were  seldom  at  peace  during  the  months 
now  under  notice.  The  towns-people  and  the  sur- 
rounding villagers  were  perpetually  afieoted  by 
rumours  that  the  mutinous  5th  cavalry  were 
coming,  or  the  mutinous  8th  infantry,  or  the 
Ramgurh  mutineers,  or  those  firom  Dinapoor.  For, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  we  are  now  treating  of 
a  part  of  India  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bengalees,  a 
race  too  timid  to  supply  many  fighting  lebeb— too 
fond  of  quiet  industry  wilHngly  to  belt  on  the  sword 
or  shoulder  the  matchlock.  They  may  or  may  not 
have  loved  the  British  ;  if  not,  ihej  would  rather 
intrigue  than  fight  against  them.  In  the  contest 
arising  out  of  the  mutiny,  these  Bengalees  sufiered 
greatly.  The  mutineers,  joined  by  the  released 
vagabonds  from  the  jails,  too  frequently  plundered 
all  ahke,  Feringheo  and  native;  and  the  qniet 
t^er  or  cultivator  had  much  reason  to  dread 
the  approach  of  such  workers  of  mischief.  The 
Europeans,  few  in  number,  and  oppressed  with 
responsibility,  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  for 
aid.  Revenue  collect6r8,  with  many  lacs  of  the 
Company's  rupees,  feared  for  the  safety  of  their 
treasure.  Military  officers,  endeavouring  with  a 
handful  of  troops  to  check  the  passage  of  mutineers, 
were  bewildered  by  the  vague  and  conflicting  intel- 
ligence which  reached  them.  Officials  at  the  dak- 
stations,  impressed  daily  by  stringent  orders  from 
Calcutta  to  keep  open  the  main  line  of  road  for  the 
passage  of  English  troops  to  Upper  India^  were  in 
perpetual  anxiety  lest  bands  of  mutineers  should, 
approach  and  cut  off  the  diks  altogether.  Every* 
one  begged  and  prayed  the  Calcutta  goyemment? 
to  send  him  a  few  trusty  troops ;  every  one  assured^ 
the  government  that  the  salvation  of  that  part  oiT 
India  depended  on  the  request  being  acceded  to. 

Dorunda,  sixty  miles  south  of  Hazarebagh,  was  sl 
scene  of  violence  on  the  11th  of  September.     The 
Ramgurh   mutineers    destroyed   the   public   and 
private  buildings  at  this  place,  plundered  the  town, 
committed  great  atrocities  on  the  towns-people^ 
beheaded  a  native  surgeon  belonging  to  the  jail, 
and  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Tikhoo  Oha^ 
taking  with  them  four  guns  and  a  lai*ge  amount  of 
plunder  and  ammunition.    Their  apparent  inten- 
tion was  to  march  through  the  Palamow  district, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  Koer  Singh,  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  correspondence.     Only  four  men 
of  the  Ramgurh  irregular  cavalry  were  of  the 
party;  all  the  rest  were  infantry.    The  cavalry, 
remaining  faithful  as  a  body,  seized  the  first  oppo^ 
tunity  of  joining  their  officers  at  Hazarebagh.    This 
was  another  instance  of  divergence  between  the 
two  parts  of  one  corps,  wholly  inexplicable  to  the 
British  officers,  who  could  offer  no  reason  why  the 
infantry  had  lapsed,  while  the  cavalry  remained 
faithful.    In  this  part  of  India  the  mutineers  were 
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not  gopported  by  the  zemindars  or  landowners,  as 
in  other  districts ;  and  hence  the  few  British  troops 
were  better  enabled  to  lay  plans  for  the  frustration 
of  these  workers  of  mischief.  Captain  Fischer, 
Captain  Balton,  Major  English,  Captain  Oakes, 
Captain  Davies,  Captain  Rattray,  Lieutenant 
Graham,  Lieutenant  Birch,  and  other  officers, 
were  in  command  of  small  bodies  of  troops  in 
this  T^on  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  month ; 
these  troops  consisted  of  Madras  natives,  Sikhs,  and 
a  very  few  British ;  and  the  numerous  trifling  but 
serviceable  aflairs  in  which  they  were  engaged 
bore  relation  to  the  regiments  which  had  mutinied 
at  Ramgurh,  Bhagulpore,  and  Dinapoor,  and  to 
the  chieftains  and  marauders  who  joined  those 
disloyal  soldiers. 

For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  however,  the 
British  troops  were  very  few  in  number;  while 
the  Madras  troops  were  so  urgently  needed  in  the 
more  turbulent  Sanger  provinces,  that  they  could 
barely  be  spared  for  service  in  Bengal.    Regiments 
liad  not  at  that  time  begun  to  arrive  very  rapidly 
ih)m  England  ;  the  few  that  did  land  at  Calcutta, 
were  eagerly  caught  up  for  service  in  the  Doab 
and  Oude.     In  most  instances,  the  aid  which  was 
afforded  by  English  troops  to  the  region  now  under 
notice,  depended  on  a  temporary  stoppage  of  a 
regiment  or  detachment  on  its  passage  to  the  upper 
provinces;  in  urgent  cases,  the  government  ordered 
or  permitted  a  small  British  force  to  diverge  from 
its  direct  line  of  march,  and  render  aid  to  a  Bengal 
town  or  station  at  a  particular  juncture.     Such 
was  the  case  with  H.M.  53d  foot.    Major  English, 
with  a  wing  of  this  regiment,  had  a  contest  with 
the  Ramgurh  mutineers  on  the  29th  of  September. 
He  marched  from  Hazarebagh  to  Sillis  Chowk, 
Where  he  heard  news  of  these  insurgents ;  and  by 
Airther  active  movements  he  came  up  with  them 
Q|i   the  2d  of  October,  just  as   they  had  begun 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Chuttra.    The  mutineers 
planted  two  guns  so  as  to  play  upon  the  British ; 
but  the  latter,  in  the  way  which  had  by  this  time 
l>ecome  quite  common  with  their  comrades  in 
Xndia,  determined  to  attack  and  take  the  guns  by 
u  fearless  advance.     On  they  went,  through  rice- 
fields,  behind  rocks  and  underwood,  through  lanes 
«tnd  round  buildings,  running  and  cheering,  until 
they  had  captured  four  guns  in  succession,  together 
"with  ammunition,  ten  elephants,  and  other  warlike 
appliances,  and   sent   the   enemy    fleeing.     The 
officers  dashed  on  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
parties   of  men   in  a  way  that  astonished  the 
enemy ;  and  the  major,  viewing  these  enterprises 
with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  said  in  his  dispatch :  '  It 
was  splendid  to  see  them  rush  on  the  guns.'    His 
loss  was,  however,  considerable;  5  killed  and  33 
Wounded  out  of  three  companies  only.  In  addition 
to  military  trophies.  Major  English  took  fifty  thou- 
sand rupees  of  the  Company's  treasure  from  the 
Mutineers,  who,  like  mutineers  elsewhere,  regarded 
the  revenue  collections  as  fair  booty  when  once 
they  had  thrown   off  allegiance.      During  the 
opOTations  of  the  53d  in  this  region— one,  in  many 


parts  of  which  British  soldiers  had  never  been 
seen — an  instance  was  afforded  of  the  dismay  into 
which  the  civilians  were  sometimes  thrown  by  the 
withdrawal  of  trusty  troops ;  it  was  narrated  in 
a  letter  written  by  an  officer  of  that  regiment.* 

The  native  regiments  were  often  distributed  in 
detachments  at  different  stations ;  and  it  frequently 
happened — as  just  adverted  to— for  reasons  wholly 
inexplicable  to  the  authorities,  that  some  of  those 
component  elements  remained  faithful  long  after 
others  had  mutinied.  Such  was  the  case  in 
reference  to  the  32d  B.  N.  I.  Two  companies  of 
that  regiment,  stationed  at  Deoghur  in  the 
Sonthal  district,  rose  in  mutiny  on  the  9th  of 
October,  murdered  Lieutenant  Cooper  and  the 
assistant-commissary,  looted  the  bazaar,  and  then 
marched  off  to  Rohnee,  taking  with  them 
Lieutenant  Rennie  as  a  prisoner.  Two  other 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  at  that  time 
en  route  from  Burhait  to  Soorie,  while  the  head- 
quarter companies  were  at  Bowsee.  The  autho- 
rities at  Calcutta  at  once  sought  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  feeling  among  the  men  at  the 
stations  just  named ;  but,  pending  these  inquiries, 
orders  were  given  to  despatch  a  wing  of  H.M. 
13th  foot  from  Calcutta  to  the  Sonthal  district, 
to  control  the  mutineers.  Major  English  was  at 
that  time  going  to  the  upper  provinces  with  a 
detachment  of  H.M.  53d  foot;  but  he  was  now 
ordered  to  turn  aside  for  a  while,  and  aid  in  pacify- 
ing the  district  before  pursuing  his  journey  to 
Benares.  Although  the  remaining  companies  of 
the  native  32d  did  afterwards  take  rank  among 
the  mutineers,  they  were  *  true  to  their  salt*  for 
some  time  after  the  treachery  of  their  companions 
had  become  known. 

This  32d  mutinous  regiment  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Sonc  river,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
Koer  Singh  and  the  Dinapoor  mutineers — a 
feat  managed  in  a  way  that  greatly  mortified 
Major  EngUsh's  53d.  On  the,  20th  of  October  the 
wing  of  this  latter  regiment  proceeded  from  Sheer- 
gotty  to  Gayah,  to  re-assure  the  uneasy  officials  at 
that  station ;  and  on  the  22d  they  started  again,  to 
intercept  the  mutineers.  After  much  hot  and 
wearying  marching,  they  returned  to  Gayah,  without 
having  encountered  the  mutineers,  one  portion  of 


•  *  The  ^ccted  civilians  from  Doranda  had  come  on  ahead  and 
offered  our  small  party  breakfast,  which  we  gladlj  accepted.  While 
waiting  nntU  it  waa  ready,  the  chief-commissioner  got  an  elecblc- 
telegraph  dispatch  from  the  govemor-gencral,  ordering  the  whole 
of  the  53d  party  midcr  Mijor  English  back  again  to  the  main 
trunk-road.  You  nerer  saw  anything  like  the  long  facta  they  aU 
had  at  this  announcement;  for  the  commissioner  had  just  had 
intelligence  on  which  he  thought  he  could  rely,  that  the  mutineers 
were  still  kept  at  bay  by  the  party  at  the  pass,  through  which  they 
must  get  through  to  effect  their  escape  from  us;  and  they  did  not 
think  that  250  Madras  sepoys  with  two  guns  would  be  sufficient  to 
atUck  850  desperate  men  caught  to  a  trap.  Moreover,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Europeans  would  run  like  wildfire  through  the 
district;  and  I  heard  them  all  say  they  would  not  answer  fbr  what 
might  happen.*  The  column  did  advance  to  Doranda,  and 
dispersed  the  miscreants;  but  it  had  to  hasten  to  other  regions, 
and  then— *  All  the  residents  are  very  much  disgusted  at  our  going 
back,  as  the  moral  effect  of  our  arrival  must  be  great,  the  nativea 
here  having  as  much  idea  of  a  European  soldier  as  they  have  of 
a  whale,  never  havtog  seen  either ;  and  the  fact  of  thehr  betag  put 
as  prisoners  under  a  European  guard  frightena  them  more  than 
a  thousand  deaths.' 
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whom  bad  crossed  the  Sone.  Some  days  later, 
news  arrived  that  the  second  portion  of  the  32d, 
tliat  which  had  not  at  first  mutinied,  was,  in  like 
manner,  marching  towards  the  river.  On  the  1st 
of  November  the  53d  started  in  pursuit,  marched 
tliirty  miles  during  the  night  to  Hurwa,  rested 
a  while,  marched  ten  miles  further  to  Nowada 
during  the  evening,  and  came  up  with  the 
mutineers  in  the  night.  A  skirmisli  by  moonlight 
took  ])lace,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  rebels, 
who  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  than 
their  opponents.  The  sepoys  did  not  want  to  fight, 
they  wished  to  march  towards  the  Sone ;  and  this 
they  did  day  after  day  until  the  6th,  followed 
closely  all  the  way  by  the  British.  The  pursued 
outstripped  the  pursuers,  and  safely  crossed  the 
river — much  to  the  vexation  of  the  major  and  his 
troops.  One  of  the  officers  present  has  said  :  '  This 
was  very  provoking;  for  if  we  had  but  caught 
them,  we  diould  have  got  as  much  credit  for  it 
as  for  Chuttra.  The  country  we  went  through 
was,  for  the  most  part,  over  swampy  rice-fields ; 
when  we  gave  up  the  pursuit  we  had  gone  130 
miles  in  108  hours  ;  and,  on  our  return  to  Gayah, 
we  had  been  170  miles  in  exactly  one  week. 
After  the  second  day  we  sent  our  tents  and 
bedding  back ;  so  that  we  marched  as  lightly  aa 
possible,  and  were  by  that  means  able  to  give  the 
men  an  occasional  hft  on  the  elephants.' 

Throughout  these  miscellaneous  and  often  de- 
sultory operations  in  Bengal,  if  the  Sikhs  had 
proved  faithless,  all  would  have  gone  to  ruin.  It 
was  more  easy  to  obtain  a  thousand  Sikhs  than  a 
hundred  British,  and  thus  they  were  made  use  of 
as  a  sort  of  military  police,  irrespective  of  the 
regular  regiments  raised  in  the  Punjaub.  Few 
circumstances  are  more  observable  throughout  the 
Revolt,  than  the  fidelity  of  these  men.  Insubordi- 
nation there  was,  certainly,  in  some  instances,  but 
not  in  sufficient  degree  to  affect  the  character  of 
the  whole.  Captain  Rattray's  Sikhs  have  often 
been  mentioned.  These  were  a  corps  of  military 
poUce,  formed  for  rendering  service  in  any  part  of 
Bengal ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  this  service  they 
were  most  admirable.  The  lieutenant-governor  of 
Bengal,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  early  in  September, 
said:  'The  commandant  of  the  Sikh  Police  Bat- 
talion has  pleaded  strongly  on  his  own  behalf,  and 
on  that  of  his  men,  for  the  assembling  of  the 
scattered  fragments  of  his  corps,  to  enable  them  to 
strike  such  a  blow  as  to  prove  the  high  military 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  regiment.  The  urgent 
necessities  which  caused  the  separation  of  Captain 
Rattray's  I'cgiment  renders  it  impossible,  in  existing 
circumstances,  to  call  in  all  detachments  to  head- 
quarters; but  its  admirable  discipline,  daring,  and 
devotion  at  Arrah  and  Jugdispore,  and  its  good 
conduct  everywhere,  have  fully  established  its 
character  for  soldierly  qualities  of  the  highest 
order.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
troubles ;  and  the  trust  and  confidence  everywhere 


reposed  in  it,  prove  that  these  services  are  nttthe 
underrated  nor  disregarded.  Of  the  men,  all  vh 
have  distinguished  themselves  for  conspicooQ 
deeds  of  valour  and  loyalty,  have  already  bee 
rewarded.'  As  individuals,  too,  the  Sikhs  wer 
reliable  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when  Hindi 
stanis  were  falling  away  on  all  sides.  When  th 
troubles  broke  out  at  Benares,  early  in  the  mntini 
a  Sikh  chieftain,  by  name  Rajah  Soorut  SingI 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  British  resident 
which  they  did  not  fail  gratefully  to  remember  i 
a  later  period  A  few  of  the  Company's  servanti 
civil  and  military,  at  Benares  and  other  towns  ii 
tliat  part  of  India,  caused  to  be  manufactured  b; 
Mr  Westley  Richards  of  Birmingham,  for  presenti 
tion  to  Soorut  Singh,  a  splendid  set  of  fireanu 
effective  for  use  as  well  as  superb  in  appearsnoeL 

We  will  now  cross  the  Sone,  and  tnce  tbc 
progress  of  afiairs  in  the  Bundelcund  and  Sssgoi 
provinces. 

It  will  be  remembered,  Arom  the  details  girai 
in  former  chapters,  that  tlie  native  inhabitants  of 
Bundelcund,  and  other  regions  south  of  the  Jnmnt 
and  the  Central  Gauges,  displayed  a  more  tnrbn- 
lent  tendency  than  those  of  Bengal.  They  had 
for  ages  been  more  addicted  to  war,  and  had 
among  them  a  greater  number  of  chidUins 
employing  retainers  in  their  pay,  than  the  Bgd- 
galese ;  and  they  were  within  easier  reach  of  tbc 
temptations  thrown*out  by  Nena  Sahib,  the  King 
of  Delhi,  Kocr  Singh,  and  the  agents  of  the 
deposed  King  of  Oude.  Lieutenant  (now  GsptalD) 
Osborne,  the  British  resident  at  Rewah,  was  one 
who  felt  the  full  force  of  this  state  of  ciicam* 
stances.  As  he  had  been  in  August^  so  wis  be 
now  in  September,  almost  the  only  Englishman 
witliin  a  wide  range  of  country  south-west  of 
Allahabad ;  the  rajah  of  Rewah  was  fiuthfol) 
but  his  native  troops  were  prone  to  rebellion; 
and  it  was  only  by  wonderful  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness that  he  could  protect  both  the  rajah  sod 
himself  from  the  vortex. 

In  a  wide  region  eastward  of  Rewah,  the  question 
arose,  every  day  throughout  September,  vhete 
is  Koer  Singh  ?  This  treacherous  chieftain,  vho 
headed  the  Dinapoor  mutineers  from  the  day  of 
their  entering  Arnih,  was  continually  mardiing 
about  with  his  rebel  army  of  something  like  3000 
men,  apparently  uncertain  of  his  plans — an  un- 
certainty very  perplexing  to  the  British  official^ 
who,  having  a  mere  handful  of  troops  at  tiieir 
disposal,  did  not  know  where  that  handful  might 
most  profitably  be  employed.  On  one  day  Koci 
Singh,  with  his  brother  Ummer  Singh,  would  be 
reported  at  Rotas,  on  another  day  at  Sasseram 
sometimes  there  was  a  rumour  of  the  rebels  beinf 
about  to  march  to  Rewah  and  Bundelcund;  a) 
others,  that  they  were  going  to  join  the  Gomckport 
insurgents ;  and  at  others,  again,  that  the  Dinapooi 
and  Ramgurh  mutineers  would  act  in  oonoeri 
Wherever  they  went,  however,  plunder  and  rajmK 
marked  their  footsteps.  At  one  of  the  towns 
the  heirs  of  a  zemindar,  whose  estates  had  bcei 
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forfeited  many  years  before,  levied  a  thousand  men 
to  aid  in  seizing  the  property  from  the  present 
proprietors.  This  was  one  among  many  proofs 
a£R)rded  during  the  mutiny,  that  chieftains  and 
landowners  sought  to  make  the  revolt  of  the 
native  soldiery  a  means  for  insuring  their  own 
private  ends,  whether  those  ends  were  justifiable 
or  not  The  authorities  at  Patna  and  elsewhere 
endeavoured  to  meet  these  varied  difficulties  as 
best  they  could  with  their  limited  resources.  They 
sent  to  Calcutta  all  the  ladies  and  children  from 
disturbed  districts,  so  far  as  they  possessed  means 
of  conveyance.  They  empowered  the  indigo- 
planters  to  raise  small  bodies  of  police  force  in 
their  respective  districts.  They  obtained  the  aid 
of  two  regiments  of  Goorkhas  in  the  Chumparun 
district,  by  which  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  They  seized  the 
estates  of  Koer  Singh  and  Ummer  Singh  at  Arrah, 
as  traitors.  They  imposed  heavy  fines  on  villages 
which  had  sent  men  to  take  active  part  in  the 
disturbances.  Lastly,  they  used  all  their  energies 
to  protect  that  part  of  the  main  trunk-road  which 
liasses  near  the  river  Sone ;  seeing  that  the  march 
of  European  troops  from  Calcutta  to  the  upper 
provinces  would  be  materially  affected  by  any 
Interruption  in  that  quarter.  The  newly  arrived 
British  regiments  could  not  go  up  as  an  army, 
bul  as  small  detachments  in  bullock-wagons,  and 
therefore  were  not  prepared  for  sudden  encounters 
"With  large  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  5th  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  mutinied  in 
thb  part  of  India  some  weeks  before,  continued  a 
system  of  plundering,  levying  contributions,  and 
destroying  pubhc  property.  Every  day  that 
transpired,  leaving  these  daring  atrocities  un- 
checked, weakened  British  prestige,  and  encouraged 
marauders  on  all  sides  to  imitate  the  example  so 
fiitally  set  before  them.  The  authorities  felt  and 
acknowledged  this;  yet,  for  the  reasons  already 
noticed,  they  could  do  little  to  check  it.  Captain 
Rattray,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  Sikh 
police,  encountered  the  5th  irregulars  on  the  8th 
of  the  month ;  but,  as  a  cavalry  force,  they  were 
too  strong  for  him ;  they  beat  him  in  action,  out- 
generalled  him  in  movement,  released  four  hundred 
prisoners  from  one  of  the  jails,  and  then  marched 
irest  toward  the  river  Sone.  The  mutinous  sowars 
^ere  sub^uently  heard  of  at  Tikane,  Daood- 
iQggur,  Baroon,  and  other  places;  everywhere 
^mimitting  great  depredations.  Thus  was  a  large 
tad  important  region,  on  either  side  of  the  main 
;mnk-road,  and  extending  two  hundred  miles 
dong  that  road,  kept  in  a  state  of  daily  agitation. 
The  5th  irregular  cavalry  in  one  quarter,  Koer 
3ingh  in  another,  and  his  brothers  Ummer  Singh 
ftnd  Nishan  Singh  in  a  third,  were  all  busily 
employed  in  depredation ;  patriotism  or  nationaUty 
liad  little  hold  on  their  thoughts  just  then;  for 
they  plundered  whomsoever  had  property  to  lose, 
wiUiout  much  regard  to  race  or  creed.  The 
government  offered  large  rewards  for  the  capture 
of  these  leaders,  but  without  effect :  the  rebels 


generally  resisted  this  kind  of  temptation.  Opium- 
crops  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterUng  were 
at  that  time  ripening  in  the  Behar  and  Arrah 
districts  alone;  and  it  was  feared  that  all  these 
would  be  devastated  unless  aid  arrived  from 
Calcutta. 

Mr  Wake,  and  the  other  civil  servants  who  had 
so  gallantly  defended  themselves  at  Arrah,  against 
an  enormous  force  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  that 
station  about  the  middle  of  September,  to  resume 
their  duties;  but  as  it  was  feared  that  Ummer 
Singh  and  the  5th  irregulars  would  effect  a  junc- 
tion, and  attempt  to  reoccupy  Jugdispore,  those 
officers  were  authorised  to  fall  back  upon  Dinapoor 
or  Buxar,  in  the  event  of  being  attacked;  although 
they  themselves  expressed  a  wish  rather  to  re- 
main at  their  posts  and  fortify  themselves  against 
the  rebels,  as  they  had  done  before.  The  necessity 
of  making  this  choice,  however,  did  not  arise.  The 
5th  cavalry,  after  their  victory  over  Rattray*8 
Sikhs,  and  during  their  visits  to  the  towns  and 
villages  near  the  Sone,  committed,  as  we  have  just 
said,  every  kind  of  atrocity— plundering  houses, 
levying  contributions,  breaking  open  the  zenanas 
of  Hindoo  houses,  abusing  the  women,  and  de- 
stroying property  too  bulky  to  be  carried  away — 
all  this  they  did ;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  they  avoided  the  redoubtable  little  band  at 
Arrah. 

The  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  provinces,  of  which 
the  chief  towns  and  stations  were  Banda,  Jaloun, 
Jhansi,  Saugor,  Jubbulpoor,  Nagode,  Dumoh, 
Nowgong,  Mundlah,  and  Hosungabad,  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  very  precarious  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  At  Saugor,  so  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  Brigadier  Sage  had  brought  all 
the  Europeans  into  a  well-armed  and  amply  pro- 
visioned fort,  guarded  by  a  body  of  European 
gunners,  and  by  the  still  faithful  31st  regiment  of 
Bengal  infantry;  and  there  the  Europeans  re- 
mained at  the  close  of  August,  almost  cut  off  from 
communication  with  their  fellow-countrymen  else- 
where. Jubbuli>oor  had  passed  through  the 
summer  months  without  actual  mutiny;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  42d  infantry  and  the  3d  irregular 
cavalry,  at  neighbouring  stations,  and  certain 
suspicious  symptoms  afforded  by  the  52d  at 
Jubbulpoor  itself,  led  Major  Erskine  to  fortify  the 
Residency,  and  provision  it  for  six  months.  Banda, 
Jhansi,  and  Jaloun,  had  long  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels;  Mundlah  and  Hosungabad  were  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances  occurring  at  other  places ; 
Nagode  would  be  reliable  only  so  long  as  the  50th 
native  infantry  remained  true ;  and  Dumoh  would 
be  scarcely  tenable  if  Jubbulpoor  were  in  danger. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  August,  British  supremacy  in 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories  hung  by  a 
thread.  The  Calcutta  authorities,  unable  to  supply 
British  troops  for  Bengal  or  Behar,  were  equally 
debarred  from  rendering  assistance  to  these  terri- 
tories. September  opened  very  gloomily  for  the 
officera  intrusted  with  duties  in  this  quarter.  The 
Punjaub  and  Calcutta  could  only  Aimish  trust- 
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worthy  troops  for  the  JamDa  and  Doab  r^ons, 
where  the  war  raged  with  greatest  fierceness;  it 
was  from  Madras  and  Bombay  alone  that  aid 
conld  bo  expected.  Fortunately,  the  large  regions 
of  Nagpoor  and  Hyderabad  were  nearly  at  peace, 
and  thus  a  passage  could  be  afforded  for  troops 
from  the  south  which  would  not  have  been  prac- 
ticable had  those  countries  been  plunged  in 
anarchy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  Lieutenant 
Clark,  deputy-commissioner  of  Jubbulpoor,  learned 
a  few  facts  that  put  him  on  the  track  of  a  con- 
spiracy. It  came  out,  on  inquiry,  that  Rajah 
Shunker  Shah,  and  many  other  chieftains  and 
zemindars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jubbulpoor, 
acting  in  concert  with  some  of  the  sepoys  of 
the  52d  B.N. I.,  intended  to  attack  the  canton- 
ment on  the  last  day  of  the  Mohurrum,  murder 
all  the  Europeans,  bum  the  cantonments,  and 
plunder  the  treasury  and  city.  By  a  bold  and 
prompt  movement,  the  chief  conspirators  were 
seized  on  the  14th.  The  lieutenant,  writing  to 
the  commissioner  of  Nagpoor,  announced  the 
result  in  brief  but  significant  language  '  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  conclusive  evidence 
by  means  of  spies,  without  the  conspirators  taking 
alarm ;  and  this  morning,  with  a  party  of  sowars 
and  police,  bagged  thirty,  and  two  rajahs  (ring- 
leaders) among  them.  Of  course  they  swing. 
Many  of  my  principal  zemindars,  and  some — I 
wish  I  knew  how  many— of  the  52d,  are  in  the 
plot.'  In  Rajah  Shunkei^s  house,  among  other 
treasonable  papers,  was  found  a  sort  of  prayer, 
invoking  his  deity  to  aid  him  in  the  destruction 
of  all  European^,  the  overturning  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  power. 
The  paper  was  found  in  a  silk  bag  in  which  he 
kept  his  fkn,  and  was  a  scrap  torn  from  a  govern- 
ment proclamation  issued  after  the  massacre 
at  Meerut  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  official 
expression  of  horror  and  wrath  at  the  opening 
scene  of  the  mutiny,  instead  of  deterring,  encour- 
aged others  to  walk  in  the  same  bloody  path.  The 
prayer  or  invocation  was  afterwards  translated 
from  the  Hindee  into  English,  and  published 
among  the  parliamentary  papers.*  The  execution 
of  the  rajah  and  his  son  was  something  more 
terrible  than  was  implied  by  the  lieutenant*s  curt 
announcement,  'of  course  they  swing.'  It  was 
one  among  many  examples  of  that '  blowing  away 

*  Shut  the  month  of  sUnderen,  bite  and 
Eat  up  backbiters,  trample  down  the  sinners. 
Ton,  StUrttngharha. 
Kill  the  British,  exterminate  them, 
Jtfdt  ChundUe, 

Let  not  the  enemy  escape,  nor  the  oflflq;>ring  of  such, 
Oh,  SiMgharka. 
Shew  fkrour  to  Shunker  I 
Support  your  slave ! 
Listen  to  the  cry  of  religion, 
Mathatka, 

Eat  up  the  unclean  I 
Make  no  delay ! 
Now  devour  them. 
And  that  quickly. 

The  words  in  italica  are  Tarlons  names  of  the  goddess  Deree  or 
*Sn,*thedcetioyer.' 


from  guns'  to  which  the  records  of  the  mutiny 
habituated  English  newspaper  readers.  An  officer 
stationed  at  Jubbulpoor  at  the  time,  after  noticing 
the  complicity  of  these  two  guilty  men,  describes 
the  execution  in  a  brief  but  painftilly  vivid  way. 
'  At  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  was  Shunker  Shah, 
the  Ghond  rajah,  and  his  son.  Their  place  of 
abode  is  about  four  miles  from  Jubbulpoor.  In 
former  days  this  family  ruled  over  all  this  part 
of  the  country ;  they  can  trace  their  descent  for 
sixty  generations.  The  family  had  been  deprived 
of  everything  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  were  in  great 
poverty  when  we  took  possession.  Onr  govern- 
ment raised  them  up  from  this  state,  and  gave 
them  sufficient  to  support  themselves  comfortably ; 
and  now  they  shewed  their  gratitude  by  oonspiiing 
against  us  in  our  time  of  sore  trial  The  fiaanily 
have  neither  much  property  nor  power,  but  the 
ancient  name  and  prestige  was  a  point  on  which 

to  rally On  the  18th,  at  11  o'clock  A.M., 

our  two  guns  were  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  Residency,  covered  by  a  company 
of  the  33d  and  a  few  troopers,  and  it  became 
known  that  the  Ghond  rajah  and  his  son  were 
'  about  to  be  blown  away  from  the  cannon^s  month. 
The  old  man  walked  up  to  the  guns  with  a  firm 
stride ;  the  son  appeared  more  dejected.  The  old 
man,  with  his  snow-white  hair  and  firm  manner, 
almost  excited  compassion ;  and  one  had  to 
remember,  before  such  feelings  could  be  checked, 
how  atrociously  he  intended  to  deal  with  us  had 
his  conspiracy  succeeded;  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt  was  overwhelming.  All  was  over  in  a  few^ 
minutes.  The  scattered  remains  were  poilnced 
upon  by  kites  and  vultures,  but  what  oonld  be 
collected  was  handed  over  to  the  ranee.' 

Although  Lieutenant  Clark  was  thus  enabled, 
by  mingled  caution  and  decision,  to  fhistrate  the 
atrocious  plot  of  which  Jubbulpoor  was  to  hAje 
been  the  theatre,  he  could  not  prevent  the  mutiny 
of  the  52d  native  regiment  That  corps  revolted, 
albeit  without  perpetrating  the  cruelties  and 
rapine  intended.  It  was  on  the  18th  that  this 
rising  took  place,  the  troops  at  once  marching  off 
quietly  towards  Dumoh.  One  old  subadar  they  tied 
on  a  horse,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  join,  and 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  leave  him  behind. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  52d  had  gone  towards 
Dumoh,  to  capture  guns  there,  and  thto  return 
to  plunder  Jubbulpoor.  Two  days  before  this^ 
namely,  on  the  16th,  the  greater  part  of  the  50th 
regiment  Bengal  infantry  threw  off  allegiance. 
Being  stationed  at  Nagode,  they  suddenly  rose^ 
release  the  prisoners  from  the  jail,  bnmed  the 
bungalows,  and  rendered  the  place  no  longer 
safe  for  Europeans.  Mr  Ellis  and  the  other 
civilians  fled  to  Paunna,  while  Colonel  HamptoD 
and  the  other  military  officers  made  their  escape 
towards  Jokhie— leaving  every  vestige  of  their 
property  behind,  except  the  clothes  on  their  backa 
Two  companies  of  the  regiment,  remaining  faith- 
ful, accompanied  their  officers  safely  to  Mirzaporcv 
a  journey  which  occupied  them  twelve  days. 
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The  BordpeaDS  at  Dumoh,  a  civil  station  on  the 
road  from  Sangor  to  Jubbnlpoor,  were  thrown  into 
mnch  tribulation  by  news  of  these  mutinies  at 
other  places.  When  both  the  60th  and  52d 
regiments  had  '  gone* — a  term  that  acquired 
much  significance  in  India  at  that  time — Major 
ErskinOy  chief-commissioner  of  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbadda  territories,  who  happened  to  bo  at 
Dumoh,  summoned  a  councQ  of  war  on  the  20th 
of  September,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  It  was  resolved  that  Dumoh  could  not 
long  be  held  against  any  considerable  body  of 
mutineers;  and  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  temporary  presence  of  a  column  of  Madras 
native  troops  to  employ  that  column  as  an  escort 
for  the  civilians  and  the  Company's  treasure  from 
Bnmoh  to  Jubbulpoor.  There  was  a  detachment 
of  the  still  faithful  31st  at  Dumoh  ;  and  this  was 
«ent  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  at 
Saugor,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  from 
mutinous  sepoys. 

This  convoy  of  men  and  money  from  Dumoh 
led  to  a  smart  military  encounter.  The  Madras 
movable  column  which  afforded  the  required 
protection  numbered  about  600  men  of  all  arms, 
under  Colonel  Miller.  Leaving  Dumoh  on  the 
Slst^  and  being  much  obstructed  in  passing  the 
liver  Nowtah,  Colonel  Miller  reached  Sigrampore 
«n  the  26th ;  where  he  heard  that  the  main  body 
of  the  mutineers  were  at  Konee,  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  which  the  column  would  need  to  cross 
on  its  way  to  Jubbulpoor.  The  colonel  at  once 
despatched  a  force  of  about  lOO  men,  under 
Lieutenant  Watson,  to  secure  the  boats  on  the 
river;  but  the  enemy  baffled  this  officer,  who 
had'much  difficulty  in  preserving  his  men.  Miller 
then  advanced  with  his  whole  column,  met  the 
enemy,  and  fought  a  brief  but  decisive  battle, 
which  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  the  rebel  sepoys. 
If  it  had  been  a  purely  military  affair,  the  colonel 
was  strong  enough  to  defeat  a  more  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  hampered  by  the 
preeence  of  civilians,  treasure,  and  120  sepoys  of 
the  62d,  who  had  been  disarmed  at  Dumoh  on 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  main  body,  and  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  take  with  the  column.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  strange  state  of  things ;  for  the  disarmed 
men  were  of  course  eager  enough  to  rush  over  and 
join  their  companions  of  the  same  regiment. 

It  is  not  matter  for  censure  if  men  placed  in 
authority  at  different  stations,  in  time  of  peril, 
occasionally  differed  concerning  the  relative  import- 
ance of  those  stations.  Thus,  when  the  50th  and 
68d  native  regiments  mutinied,  a  question  arose 
which  principal  city,  Saugor  or  Jubbulpoor,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  last  stronghold  in  the  event  of  the 
British  being  nearly  overpowered.  Major  Erskine, 
at  Jubbulpoor,  urged  the  claims  of  that  city,  as 
baring  certain  facilities  for  the  receipt  of  reinforce- 
ments, should  such  happily  be  afforded ;  and  as 
having  many  European  women  and  children  with- 
in the  fort,  who  could  not  be  removed  without 
danger.    Brigadier  Sage,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 


— 'Whatever  you  do,  let  me  retain  Saugor.  It 
is  the  key  to  Central  India.  It  has  a  good  fort  and 
magazine.  It  is  provisioned  for  six  or  eight 
months  for  three  hundred  men,  and  has  thirty 
thousand  maunds  of  grain  in  addition.  It  has 
a  siege-train,  which  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  if  we  leave  the  place.  It  contains  170 
women  and  children,  who  could  not  be  withdrawn 
without  danger.*  In  such  or  similar  words  was 
the  retention  of  Saugor  advocated.  The  discussion 
happily  ended  by  both  towns  being  retained. 
Those  officials  of  the  Company,  miUtary  or  civil, 
who  resolutely  fortified,  instead  of  abandoning 
their  positions,  were  in  most  instances  rewarded 
with  success— unless  the  enemy  were  in  unusually 
overwhelming  force. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
territories  were  in  wild  confusion  at  the  close  of 
September.  The  Kamptee  column  of  Madras 
troops  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  broken  up  the 
52d  mutineers ;  but  still  those  rebels  lay  concealed 
in  jungles,  ready  for  mischief  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity might  offer ;  while  the  Madrasses,  distracted 
by  many  implications  from  different  quarters,  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  mutinous  50th  regi- 
ment, at  Nagode,  from  marching  off  to  join  the 
Dinapoor  mutineers  near  Banda.  At  Saugor, 
Brigadier  Sage  and  the  British  were  safe,  because 
they  were  in  a  strong  and  well-provisioned  fort, 
and  because  the  3l8t  native  infantry  exhibited 
no  signs  of  disaffection;  nevertheless  the  whole 
country  around  was  in  the  hands  of  rebellious 
chieftains.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  out  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  to  attack  the  Rajah  of  Bankipore 
at  Nurriowlee,  ten  miles  from  Saugor;  but  the 
attack  was  unskilfully  made — it  failed,  and  greatly 
lowered  British  prestige  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  in  September,  so  in  October ;  these  provinces 
were  held  by  a  very  slender  tie.  Nearly  all  the 
chiefs  of  Bundclcund,  on  the  border,  were  ready 
to  rise  in  rebellion  at  news  of  any  discomfiture  of 
the  British.  Numerous  thakoors  had  risen,  and, 
with  their  followers,  were  plundering  the  villages 
in  every  direction.  At  Jubbulpoor,  Hosungabad, 
Nursingpore,  Jaloun,  Jhansi,  Saugor,  Mundlah, 
Dumoh,  there  was  scarcely  an  English  soldier; 
and  the  presence  of  a  few  hundred  Madras  troops 
alone  stood  between  the  authorities  and  frightful 
anarchy.  Indeed,  Jaloun,  Jhansi,  and  Dumoh 
were  out  of  British  hands  altogether.  The  com- 
missionfer  of  Nagpoor  was  unable  to  send  up  any 
more  Madrasses  from  the  south ;  Mr  Grant  was 
unable  to  send  any  from  Benares ;  the  independ- 
ent and  half-distrusted  state  of  Rewah  lay  on  one 
border ;  the  thoroughly  rebellious  state  of  Banda 
on  another— and  thus  Major  Erskine  looked  with 
gloomy  apprehensions  on  the  fate  of  the  provinces 
under  his  charge.  As  the  month  drew  to  a  close, 
his  accounts  were  still  more  dismal.  In  one  letter 
he  said  :  '  The  mass  of  native  chiefs  disbelieve  in 
the  existence  of  a  British  army ;  and  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  troops  among  them  will  convince 
them  of  their  error.'    Again  and  again  were  such 
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mossagcs  and  representations  sent  to  Viscount 
Canning,  as  chief  authority  in  India;  again  and 
again  did  he  announce  that  he  had  no  British 
troops  to  spare.  To  Major  Erskiue's  lettera  he 
rephed  that  ho  *  must  say  broadly  and  plainly  that 
ho  would  consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  garrison  in 
Lucknow  as  a  far  greater  calamity  and  reproach  to 
the  government  than  an  outbreak  of  the  Rewali  or 
Bundelcund  states,  even  if  followed  by  rebellion 
and  temporary  loss  of  our  authority  in  our  own 
territories  on  the  Nerbudda.'  At  the  close  of  the 
month,  Koer  Singh  and  the  Dinapoor  mutineers 
were  somewhere  between  Banda  and  Calpee; 
while  Captain  Osborne — one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  whom  the  Indian  Revolt  brought  into 
notice— still  maintained  his  extraordinary  position 
at  Rewah. 

We  pass  now  further  to  the  west — to  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Jumna  river,  and  to  the  regions 
of  Central  India  between  that  river  and  Bombay. 
Here,  little  need  detain  us  until  we  come  to  Agra. 
Futtehpoor,  Cawnpore,  and  Futteghur,  though  not 
in  Oude,  were  on  its  frontier,  and  were  involved  in 
the  fortunes  of  that  province.  Captain  Peel's 
movements  with  his  naval  brigade,  in  the  Doab, 
may  be  left  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  Lucknow. 

Agra  experienced  a  loss  early  in  September,  in 
the  death  of  John  RussoU  Colvin,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces.  He  fell 
from  sickness,  brought  on  mainly  by  the  intense 
anxieties  arising  out  of  his  position.  He  was  a 
remarkable  man,  a  true  specimen  of  those  civilians 
developed  into  usefulness  by  the  unique  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  England  a  pubHc 
man  becomes  a  statesman  through  a  multitude  of 
minor  and  exeeptional  causes;  in  India,  under 
the  Company's  'raj,'  statesmen  were  educated 
professedly  and  designedly  for  their  work.  In 
England,  we  have  seen  the  same  statesman  trans- 
ferred from  the  Exchequer  to  the  India  Board, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Admiralty,  as  if  the  same 
kind  of  knowledge  were  required  for  all  three 
situations;  in  India,  the  statesman's  education 
bore  more  close  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  offices 
ho  was  likely  to  fill.  No  defects  in  the  Company's 
government,  no  evils  arising  out  of  'traditional 
policy,*  no  favouritism  or  nepotism — can  blot  out 
the  fact  that  the  system  brought  out  the  best 
qualities  of  the  men  in  their  service.  "Well  will 
it  be  if  the  imperial  government,  in  future 
ages,  is  served  so  faithfully,  skilfully,  and  ener- 
getically in  India  as  the  Company's  government, 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  been  served  by 
the  Malcolms,  Metcalfes,  Munros,  Birds,  Thom- 
asons,  Elphinstones,  Montgomerys,  Outrams,  Law- 
rences, and  Colvins — most  of  them  civilians,  whose 
apprenticeship  to  Indian  statesmanship  began 
almost  from  boyhood. 

Mr  Colvin,  whose  death  has  suggested  the  above 
few  remarks,  had  seen  as  much  pohtical  service  as 
almost  any  man  in  India.  He  was  bom  in  Calcutta, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  Calcutta 


trade.  After  receiving  his  education  in  England, 
and  carrying  oflf  high  honours  at  Haileybnry,  he 
went  to  India  in  the  Company's  service  in  1826 ; 
and  for  thirty-one  years  was  seldom  free  from 
publie  duties,  mostly  special  and  local.  The  num- 
ber of  offices  he  served  in  succession  was  remaric- 
ably  large.  He  was  assistant  to  the  registrar  of  the 
Sudder  Court  at  Calcutta ;  assistant  to  the  British 
resident  at  Hyderabad;  assistant-secretaiy  in  the 
revenue  and  judicial  department  at  Calcatta ;  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces ;  private  secretary  to  GovemoivgeDeral  Lord 
Auckland;  British  resident  in  Nepanl;  commis- 
sioner of  the  Tenasserim  provinces ;  jidgo  of  the 
Sudder  Court;  and  lastly,  lieutenant-gOTemor  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces — ruler  over  a  territory 
containing  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  All  these  offices 
he  filled  in  succession,  and  the  first  eight  qualified 
him  for  the  onerous  duties  of  the  ninth  and  last 
Throughout  the  mutiny,  the  only  point  on  which 
Mr  Colvin  differed  from  Viscount  Canning  was  ia 
the  policy  of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  25tb 
of  May.  It  was  at  the  time,  and  will  ever  remain, 
a  point  fairly  open  to  discussion,  whether  Colving 
proclamation''^  was  or  was  not  too  lenient  towards 
the  rebellious  sepoys.  If  Canning's  decision  pa^ 
took  more  of  that  of  John  Lawrence,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  Colvin's  views  were  preitj  nearly 
shared  by  Henry  Lawrence,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  mutiny.  Irrespective  of  this  question  of  the 
proclamation,  Colvin's  position  at  Agra  was  one 
of  painful  difficulty.  He  was  not  so  successful  as 
Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Punjaub,  and  his  name 
has  not  found  a  place  among  the  great  men  whom 
the  mutiny  brought  into  notice ;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  leave  unnoticed  the  circumstances  which 
paralysed  the  ruler  of  Agra.  A  distinguished 
civilian,  who  knew  both  Colvin  and  Lawrence, 
and  who  has  written  under  the  assumed  name  of 
^  Indophilus,'  thus  compares  the  position  of  the  two 
men  :  '  Colvin,  with  a  higher  official  position,  had 
less  real  command  over  events  than  his  neighbour 
in  the  Punjaub.  John  Lawrence  ruled  a  people 
who  had  for  generations  cherished  a  religious  and 
political  feud  with  the  people  of  Hindostan  Proper; 
and  Delhi  was,  in  Sikh  estimation,  the  accursed 
city  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
John  Colvin's  government  was  itself  the  focus 
of  the  insurrection.  Lawrence  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  own  commander-in-chief;  and  after 
a  European  forco  had  been  detached  to  Delhi 
immediately  on  the  outbreak,  he  still  had  at  his 
disposal  seven  European  regiments,  including  the 
one  sent  from  Bombay  to  Moultan,  besides  Euro- 
pean artillery  and  a  local  Sikh  force  of  about  20,000 
first-rate  irregulars  of  all  arms.  Colvin  was  merely 
the  civil  governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces; 
and  as  the  posts  (daks)  were  stopped,  he  could  not 
even  communicate  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  whom  the  entire  disposal  of  the  militaiy 

«  See  p.  111. 
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force  retted.  Lawrenoe  had  three  daji*  exclusive 
knowledge  by  telegraph  of  what  had  takm  place 
at  Meenit  and  Delhi,  daring  which  interral  he 
made  his  arrangements  for  disarming  the  sepoy 
regiments  stationed  in  the  Fonjanb.  Odvin  had 
no  warning;  and  the  military  insnrrection  had 
actually  broken  out  within  his  government,  and 
the  mutineers  were  in  possession  of  Delhi,  before 
he  conld  begin  to  act ;  but  he  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously did  what  was  in  his  power/  We  have  seen 
in  former  chapters  what  course  llr  Colvin  adopted 
between  May  and  August.*  He  opened  communi* 
cations  with  the  authorities  all  around  him,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  the  mutiny  had  b^;un ; 
he  disarmed  the  44th  and  67th  native  inftuitry 
on  the  1st  of  June ;  he  raised  a  corps  of  volunteer 
horse  for  service  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  organ- 
ised a  foot-militia  among  the  civilians  and  traders^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  and  he  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  pro(5ccdiDgs  of  the  Qwalior  mutineers. 
In  July  occurred  the  mutiny  of  the  troopers  of  the 
Kotah  Contingent;  then  the  ill-managed  battle 
outsido  Agra  on  the  5th ;  then  the  shutting  up 
of  Mr  Colvin  and  six  thousand  persons  within  the 
fort ;  and  then  the  passing  of  two  weary  months, 
during  which  the  lieutenant-governor  was  power- 
less through  his  inability  to  obtain  trusty  troops 
from  any  quarter  whatever.  His  health  and  spirits 
failed,  and  he  died  on  the  9  th  of  September — still 
hemmed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Agra. 
Mr  Rcade,  the  leading  civilian,  assumed  authority 
until  orders  could  bo  received  from  Calcutta  ; 
Colonel  Frazer  afterwards  received  the  appoint- 
ment—not of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  for  that  government  had  by  this  time 
disappeared  under  the  force  of  the  mutiny — but 
of  chief-commissioner  at  Agra.  Viscount  Canning, 
in  a  government  order,  gracefully  and  properly 
acknowledged  the  merits  of  Mr  Colvin.f 

The  Buropeans  resident  in  Agia,  after  Mr 
Colvin's  decease,  were  still  unable  to  liberate 
themselves  ;  for  Delhi  had  not  yet  fallen,  nor 
had  English  prestige  been  yet  restored  by  Have- 
lock's  success  at  Lucknow.  The  English  officers 
felt  their  enforced  idleness  very  irksome.    They, 

*  Chap.  vU.,  pp.  109-111.  Chap.  £,  pp.  173, 174.  Chap,  xvli.,  pp. 

t  *  It  it  the  melancholy  duty  of  th«  Rlfht  Honourable  the 
Governor.general  in  Council  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Honour, 
able  John  Russell  Colrin,  the  lieutenantgorernor  of  the  North- 
west  ProTinces. 

*  Worn  by  the  unceasing  anzietiei  and  laboure  of  hit  charge, 
which  placed  bim  in  the  very  fl-ont  of  Uie  danger*  by  which  of 
late  India  hat  been  threatened,  health  and  strength  gare  way; 
and  the  GoTernor>general  in  Council  hat  to  deplore  with  sincere 
grief  the  lots  of  one  of  the  most  dlttlnguithed  among  the  terrantt 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

*  The  death  of  Mr  ColTin  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  hit  ripe 
experience,  his  high  ability,  and  his  untiring  energy  would  have 
been  more  than  usually  raluablc  to  the  state. 

'  But  his  career  did  not  close  before  ho  had  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  in  each  of  the  varicus  branches  of  administration 
to  which  he  was  at  different  times  attached,  nor  until  he  had  been 
worthilv  leleoted  to  fiU  the  highest  position  in  Northern  India; 
and  he  learet  a  name  which  not  friends  alone,  but  all  who  have 
been  aseodatod  with  him  in  the  duties  of  government,  and  aU 
who  may  follow  fan  hit  path,  will  delight  to  honour. 

*  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  dlrectt 
that  the  flag  ahaU  be  lowered  half.matt  high,  and  that  17  mbmte- 
gunt  than  be  flred  at  the  teatt  of  govemment  in  India  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  present  notification.* 


like  all  the  other  ]fimt>peanii^  were  on 
within  the  fort;  no  daring  military  ea 
oould  he 'looked  forward  to  hopefttlly,  b 
there  were  scarcely  any  troops  to  command, 
three  months  the  Gwalior  mutineers  had 
their  bSte  noir,  their  ohject  of  appraheiurii 
heing  powerAil  and  not  for  distant  fRiej 
iionaJly  heard  news  from  Gwalior,  hat  i 
nncertain  a  nature  to  satisfy  their  doahti. 
in  Septemher  one  of  the  officers  wrote : '  A  p 
of  the  rehel  army  of  Gwalior  has  mavdied 
their  intentions  are  not  yet  known.  ThB 
say  they  are  coming  to  turn  us  out  of  tii«  fbr 
perform  all  sorts  of  gallant  deeds.  Had  they 
at  first,  they  would  have  given  us  a  good  d 
trouhle,  as  we  were  not  prepared  for  a  sisg^ 
not  mounted,  magazines  not  shell-proof,  proi 
not  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  (worst  of  al] 
thousand  women  and  children  without  an; 
teotion  tvom  the  enemy's  fire.  All  thia  ii 
heing  rapidly  remedied,  and  now  we  oould 
a  siege  with  comfort.  One  of  tlio  greatest 
is  that  of  tobacco ;  the  soldiers  have  none 
few  men  know  so  well  as  they  do  the  comi 
a  pipe  after  a  hard  day's  work,  whether  ui 
broiling  sun  or  in  drenching  rain.'  The  I 
officers  at  Agra  were  embittered  by  bee 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  many  inflc 
natives  now  in  rebellion  were  among  thos( 
made  the  most  fervent  demonstrations  of  1 
when  the  mutiny  first  began. 

Of  the  afiairs  of  Delhi  we  shall  speak  pres 
Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  ] 
ments  of  a  distinct  corps,  having  its  origin  i 
capture  of  that  city.  Although  General  \ 
seized  all  the  gates  and  buildings  of  the  im 
city  one  by  one,  he  could  not  prevent  the  < 
of  the  mutineers  from  the  southern  gat 
opposite  to  that  whei*e  the  siege-works  had 
carried  on.  By  the  21st  of  September,  whc 
conquest  was  completed,  large  bodies  of  the 
were  far  away,  on  their  march  to  other  see 
struggle.  The  chief  body  marched  down  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna  on  the  Muttr4  road,  wii 
intention  of  crossing  over  into  the  Doab.  Brij 
Showers  was  sent  with  a  force  to  pursue  ai 
body  of  rebels  in  another  direction;  bu 
operations  now  under  notice  were  those  • 
column  under  Colonel  R  H.  Greathed  (of  H.] 
foot),  organised  at  Delhi  on  the  23d  of  Sept 
—about  3000  strong.*  Starting  on  the 
Greathed  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  marched  to 
Bolundshuhur.  Here  a  body  of  fugitive  mut 
was  encountered  on  the  28th.  A  sharp 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  e 

*  H.M.  8th  foot 
H.M.  75th  foot 
Sd  Pu^Jaub  infkntry. 
4th       »  0 

H.M.  SthLancert. 
Itt  Pu^Jaub  caralry. 
8d        «r  » 

0th      IT  » 

Two  troope  hone<artiIl«7. 
Light  fleld-battery. 
Pearson's  9-pounder  battery. 
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leaTing  behind  them  two  guns  and  mnch  ammnni- 
tion.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat,  a  newly 
set-np  rajah,  one  Waladad  ELhan,  abandoned  the 
fort  of  Malagorh,  and  fled.  It  was  in  the  blowing- 
up  of  this  fort,  bj  order  of  the  colonel,  that 
Lieutenant  Home,  who  had  so  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  storming  of  the  Cashmere  Gate,  was 
lolled  One  of  his  brother-officers  said  in  a  letter: 
'The  loss  of  poor  Home  has  thrown  a  cloud  over 
all  our  successes.  He  was  brave  among  brave 
men,  and  an  honour  to  our  service.'  Grcathed 
idvanced  day  after  day,  burning  villages  which 
were  known  to  have  been  nests  of  insurgent^:.  In 
ono  of  those  places,  Koorjah,  be  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  European  woman,  the  head  cut  off,  and  the 
1^  hacked  and  cut.  On  the  5th  of  October,  the 
oolnnm  reached  Allygurh,  scoured  through  the 
town,  and  cut  up  a  large  body  of  rebels,  taking 
eleven  guns  from  them.  Greathed  was  at  Akerabad 
the  next  day,  where  Mungal  Singh  and  his  brother 
had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion;  but  these 
chieftains  were  killed,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
retainers.  On  the  9th,  he  reache<l  Hattrass.  At 
this  place  his  movements  were  suddenly  disturbed ; 
he  had  intended  to  march  down  the  Doab  to  aid 
Havelock,  Outram,  and  Inglis;  but  now  news 
from  Agra  reached  him  that  led  to  a  change  of 
plan.  To  understand  this,  attention  must  be 
tamed  to  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  the  Mahratta 
dominions  of  Scindia,  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  approached  very  near  Agra. 

From  the  day  whcnScindia's  Gwalior  Contingent 
rose  in  mutiny  against  British  authority,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  nothing  but  the  personal  ftdthfulness 
of  Scindia  himself  prevented  the  mutineers  from 
joining  their  compatriots  at  Delhi  or  elsewhere. 
Every  British  officer  being  driven  away  from 
Gwalior,  the  powerful  army  forming  the  Contin- 
gent might  easily  have  made  itself  master  of  all 
that  part  of  the  Mahratta  dominions ;  but  Scindia, 
by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  steadiness  and  shrewd- 
ness, kept  them  near  him.  Ho  would  not  make 
himself  personally  an  enemy  to  them ;  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  he  express  approval  of  their 
act  of  mutiny.  He  still  remained  their  paymaster, 
and  held  his  power  over  them  partly  by  keeping 
their  pay  in  arrear.  All  through  the  months  of 
July  and  August  did  this  singular  state  of  afiairs 
continue.  A  few  detachments  of  the  Contingent 
had  marched  off  from  other  stations,  but  the  main 
body  remained  quiet.  The  Indore  mutineers  from 
Holkar*s  Contingent  had  for  some  time  been 
encamped  near  them  at  Gwalior,  much  against 
Scindia's  inchnation.  Early  in  September  the 
two  bodies  disagreed  concerning  future  plans — 
the  Indore  men  wishing  to  speed  to  Delhi,  the 
Gwalior  men  to  Cawnpore.  Some  of  the  maha- 
rajah's  own  troops,  distinct  from  the  Contingent, 
were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  Indore 
men,  and  marched  oflf  with  them  on  the  5th, 
with  seven  guns  and  a  good  store  of  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  the  budmashes  or  vagabonds  of 
Gwalior  Joined  them;  but  the  Gwalior  Contingent 


proper  still  remained  quiet  near  that  city.  This 
quietness,  however,  did  not  promise  to  be  of 
long  continuance.  On  the  7th,  the  native  officers 
went  to  Scindia,  and  demanded  fh)m  him  food 
and  conveyance  for  a  march  either  to  Agra 
or  to  Cawnpore.  The  maharajah's  response  not 
being  satisfactory  to  them,  they  began  to  seize 
oxen,  buffaloes,  mules,  horses,  camels,  and  carts 
from  the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  a  few  elephants 
from  the  richer  men.  Some  violence  against 
Scindia  himself  appeared  probable ;  but  he  found 
the  main  body  of  his  own  little  army  disposed  to 
remain  faithful,  and  hence  the  Contingent  had 
little  inducement  to  attack  him.  The  landowners 
in  the  neighbourhood  offered  to  aid  him  with  their 
retainers,  thus  lessening  the  danger  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  fierce  struggle  seemed 
imminent ;  but  Scindia  and  his  supporters  continued 
firm,  and  the  Contingent  did  not  for  some  time 
attempt  any  manoeuvre  likely  to  be  serious  to  the 
British.  We  can  therefore  follow  the  steps  of  the 
other  army  of  mischief- workers. 

When  the  miscellaneous  body  of  Indore 
mutineers,  Gwalior  traitoi-s,  and  budmashes  left 
Gwalior,  they  proceeded  towards  the  river  Chumbul, 
which  they  crossed  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
then  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Dholpore,  a  place 
about  thirty  miles  from  Agra — at  the  point  where 
the  trunk-road  from  Delhi  to  Bombay  crosses  the 
Chumbul,  and  therefore  a  very  important  spot  in 
relation  to  any  arrival  of  reinforcements  for  the 
British.  In  ^t  very  week  the  final  bombard- 
ment of  Delhi  began;  and  if  the  mutineers  had 
marched  thither,  they  might  seriously  have  embar- 
rassed General  Wilson's  operations.  They  appear, 
however,  to  have  remained  near  Dholpore,  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  themselves  by  j)! under 
in  the  neighbouring  region.  When  Delhi  fell,  and 
its  defenders  escaped,  the  Dholpore  mutineers — as 
we  may  now  conveniently  call  them — had  no 
motive  for  marching  towards  the  imperial  city; 
but,  near  the  close  of  the  month,  they  began  to 
lay  plans  for  an  attack  on  Agra. 

When  October  arrived,  Mr  Reade,  and  Colonels 
Cotton  and  Frazer,  had  to  direct  their  attention 
not  only  to  these  Dholpore  mutineers,  but  to 
dangerous  neighbours  from  other  quarters.  A 
glance  at  a  map  will  shew  that  when  mutineers 
and  marauders  escaped  from  Delhi  towards  the 
Lower  Ganges,  Agra  would  necessarily  be  not  far 
from  the  line  of  route.  When,  therefore,  the 
authorities  at  the  last-named  city  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Delhi,  they  naturally  looked  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  fugitives.  They 
speedily  heard  that  a  crowd  of  mutineers,  fanatics, 
felons,  and  miscreants  of  every  description,  had 
found  their  way  to  Muttra,  and  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna; 
in  order,  as  appeared  probable,  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Indore  or  Dholpore  mutineers. 
Hence  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Agra  authorities 
that  Greathed's  column,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
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rebels,  should  march  down  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  order  to  aid  Agra,  and 
cut  off  the  communication  with  Dholpore;  and 
hence  great  disappointment,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  active  lesider  of  that  column  was  marching 
rapidly  on  towards  Cawnpore  without  thinking  of 
Agra.  At  such  a  time,  each  officer  naturally 
thought  first  and  principally  of  the  safety  of  the 
dty  or  station  for  which  ho  was  responsible ;  and 


the  commanders  of  movable  colunms  were 
embarrassed    by    conflicting    requisitions 
different  quarters. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Agra  at  thi 
of  September.  Early  in  October,  matters  be 
more  serious.  The  authorities  received  news 
an  attack  on  Agra  was  meditated  by  the  rel 
comprising  the  23d  B.  N.  I.  and  the  1st  B.  N. 
the  Indore  (Contingent,  from  Mhow ;  a  part«o 
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fugitive  forces  from  Delhi ;  and  malcontents  from 
Dholpore  and  the  neighbourhood.  Means  were 
immediately  sought  for  frustrating  this  attack.  Tlie 
rebels  were  known  to  be  on  the  advance  on  the 
6th ;  it  was  also  known  that  on  that  day  Colonel 
Greathed  had  arrived  with  his  column  at  Akrabad, 
one  day's  march  from  Allygurh,  on  his  way 
towards  Cawnpore.  It  was  thereupon  resolved  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Greathed  at  Agra,  before  ho 
further  prosecuted  his  march.  This  energetic 
officer,  who  was  rapidly  following  up  a  fugitive 
brigade  from  Delhi,  very  unwillingly  postponed 
an  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  but  the 
danger  to  Agra  becoming  very  imminent,  be  turned 
aside  to  lend  his  aid  at  that  point.  After  marching 
forty-four  miles  in  twenty-eight  hours— a  tremen- 
dous achievement  in  an  Indian  climate — Greathed 
arrived  at  the  parade-ground  of  Agra  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  October.    Before  his  tired  troops 


could  enjoy  even  three  hours'  rest,  they  f 
themselves  engaged  in  battle  with  the  enemy, 
suddenly  attacked  their  camp.  The  rebels  i 
a  spirited  dash  with  their  cavalry,  and  oper 
brisk  fire  with  artillery  half  hidden  behind  1 
riant  standing  com.  Not  a  moment  did  Grei 
delay.  lie  moved  to  the  right  with  a  vie 
outflanking  the  enemy  and  capturing  their 
on  that  side;  and  his  arrangements  in 
quarters  soon  enabled  him  to  charge  and  ca 
the  enemy's  guns  and  standards.  On  they  ' 
the  mutineers  retreating  and  Greathed  folio 
them  up,  until  he  reached  a  village  three  : 
out  on  the  Gwalior  road.  Hero  Colonel  C 
came  up,  and  assumed  the  command ;  the  inH 
drove  the  rebels  to  the  five-mile  point,  an< 
cavalry  and  artillery  continued  the  pursuit ; 
at  length  the  enemy  were  utterly  routed, 
lost  twelve  guns,  and  the  whole  of  their  1 
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baggage,  ammanition,  and  vehicles  of  every 
description.  It  was  a  complete  discomfiture. 
Colonel  Oreathed  obtained,  and  deservedly,  high 
praise  for  the  celerity  and  enei^  of  his  move- 
m^ts.  By  the  time  the  battle  and  pursuit  were 
over,  his  cavalry  had  marched  sixty-four  and  his 
infantry  fifty-four  miles  in  thirty-six  hours ;  while 
Captain  Bourchier^s  9-pounder  battery  had  come 
n  frohi  Hattrass,  thirty  miles  distant,  during  the 
light  without  a  halt.  Greathed*s  loss  in  the  action 
eras  1 1  killed  and  56  wounded.  It  was  a  strange 
ime  for  the  mutineers  to  make  an  attack  on  Agra. 
Ouring  the  siege  of  Delhi,  Wilson  could  not  have 
-pared  a  single  regiment  fvoia  his  siege-camp,  nor 
^uld  any  other  general  have  brought  resources  to 
jcar  on  the  relief  of  Agra  ;  whei-eas  now,  in  this 
second  week  of  October,  Greathed  with  a  strong 
Rolumn  was  within  two  d«ays'  march  of  the  city. 
If  they  were  not  aware  of  this  fact,  then  was  their 
information  less  complete  than  usual ;  if  they 
hoped  to  check  his  advance  down  the  Doab,  then 
did  they  wofully  underrate  his  strength  and 
gallantry. 

While  tracing  briefly  the  progress  of  the  mov- 
able column  after  this  battle  of  Agra,  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  a  source  of  vexation  that  some- 
times presented  itself  during  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny,  at  Agra  as  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  gallant 
men  concerned  in  struggling  against  the  mutineers 
were  occasionally  much  perplexed  by  questions  of 
seniority,  at  times  and  places  when  they  could 
refer  for  solution  neither  to  the  governor-general 
oor  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Such  was  the 
case  in  reference  to  Greathed*s  column.  General 
Go  wan  in  Sirhind,  General  Penny  at  Delhi,  the 
chief-commissioner  at  Agra,  all  had  some  authority 
in  military  matters  in  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
Colonel  Cotton,  at  Agra,  finished  the  battle  which 
Sreathed  began — not  because  it  had  been  badly 
Tonght,  but  because  Cotton  was  senior  to  Greathed. 
^gain,  while  Greathed  was  marching  quickly  and 
Ighting  valiantly  on  the  road  to  Cawnpore,  after 
:he  battle  of  Agra,  Colonel  Hope  Grant  of  the 
)th  Lancers,  made  brigadier  in  order  that  he 
might  assume  higher  command,  was  sent  out  from 
Delhi  rid  Agra  to  supersede  him^not  because  he 
was  a  better  officer  than  Greathed,  but  because 
he  was  senior  in  rank.  Grant  joined  the  column 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  became  its  leader. 
The  change  caused  a  busy  paper-war  between 
the  generals  and  commissioners  who  had  made 
the  respective  appointments,  and  who  could  not, 
at  such  a  troubled  time,  rightly  measure  the 
relative  strength  of  their  own  claims  to  authority. 
Whether  under  Hope  Grant,  however,  or  under 
Greathed,  the  column  was  in  good  hands.  On  the 
19th,  the  column  marched  twenty-four  miles,  and 
entered  Minpooree.  A  native  rajah  had  long  ruled 
that  place  during  the  anarchy  of  the  provinces ; 
hot  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  approach  of  the 
Britiih  than  he  fled— leaving  behind  him  several 
guns,  14,000  pounds  of  powder,  230,000  rupees, 
and  much  other  property,  which  had  been  taken 


fh>m  the  Company's  officers  when  the  mutiny 
began.  There  was  no  fighting,  only  a  reoccu- 
pation.  After  another  severe  punishment  of  the 
rebels  at  Kanouge  on  the  23d,  the  column  marched 
towards  Cawnpore,  which  was  reached  on  the  26th. 

Returning  to  the  afiairs  of  the  various  Mahratta 
states,  it  may  now  be  mentioned  that  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  did  at  last,  in  the  month  of  October, 
make  a  move.  They  marched  slowly  and  heavily 
(six  regiments,  four  batteries,  and  a  siege-train), 
leaving  Gwalior  on  the  15th,  and  advancing  east* 
ward  towards  Jaloun  and  Calpee,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Jumna  at  the  last- 
named  place  into  the  Doab ;  but  the  month  came 
to  an  end  without  any  serious  demonstration  on 
their  part.  Had  Nena  Sahib  been  as  bold  and 
skilful  as  he  was  vicious,  he  might  have  wrought 
great  mischief  to  the  English  at  this  time.  If  ho 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  (which  was  fully  expected),  and  had 
marched  with  them  southward  through  Bundel- 
cund  to  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  he 
would  have  picked  up  rebellious  Bundelas  at  every 
village,  and  have  advanced  towards  the  Nerbudda 
in  such  strength  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  available  Madras  and  Bombay  troops 
could  have  confronted  him.  Ho  had  ambition 
enough  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Mahratta  princes,  but  neither  skill  nor  courage 
for  such  a  position.  So  far  as  concerns  Agra, 
the  residents  continued  in  the  fort,  in  no  great 
danger,  but  too  weak  in  military  to  engage  in 
any  extensive  operations.  The  only  contest, 
indeed,  during  the  rest  of  the  month  was  on  the 
28th,  when  a  party  from  the  fort  sallied  out,  and 
dispersed  a  body  of  rebels  assembled  at  Futtehpore 
Sikri. 

The  wide  region  comprised  within  the  political 
limits  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpootana  states  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  condition  during  September  and 
October.  Besides  the  Gwalior  Contingent  in  Scin- 
dia*s  dominions,  there  were  Holkar's  Contingent, 
the  Bhopal  and  Kotah  Contingents,  the  Jhodpore 
legion,  and  other  bodies  of  native  troops,  the  partial 
mutiny  of  which  kept  the  country  in  perpetual 
agitation.  All  Bengal  troops  were  sources  of  mis- 
chief, for  they  were  the  very  elements  among 
which  the  disaffection  grew  up ;  European  troops 
could  be  sent  neither  from  Calcutta  nor  the  Pun- 
jaub  ;  and  therefore  it  depended  either  on  Bombay 
or  Madras  (chiefly  the  former)  to  send  troops  by 
whom  the  insurgents  could  be  put  down.  These 
troops,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  explained, 
were  few  in  number ;  and  it  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  to  transfer  them  from  place  to  place  where 
anarchy  most  prevailed ;  indeed,  the  commanding 
officers  were  often  distracted  by  appeals  to  them 
from  various  quarters  for  aid — appeals  incom- 
patible one  with  another. 

Colonel  Lawrence  had  a  contest  with  the 
mutineers  of  the  Jhodpore  legion,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  in  Rajpootana.  He  marched  to  and 
through  various  places,  the  names  of  which  have 
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hardly  been  heard  of  in  England,  such  as  Beaur, 
Chiliamas,  Bair,  Feeplia,  Bugree,  Chapnttia,  and 
Awah;  these  movements  took  place  between  the 
14th  and  the  18th  of  the  month  ;  and  on  the  last- 
named  date  he  encountered  the  rebels  at  Awah.  He 
had  with  him  200  of  H.M.  83d  foot,  250  Mhairwara 
battahon,  two  squadrons  of  Bombay  native  cavalry, 
and  5  guns.  It  was  an  artillery  attack  on  both 
sides,  lasting  three  hours.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
distrusted  his  own  strength ;  he  would  not  bring 
his  infantry  and  cavalry  into  action,  fearful  of 
losing  any  of  his  men  just  at  that  place  and  time. 
In  short,  his  attack  failed ;  the  rebels  retained 
hold  of  Awah,  and  Lawrence,  finding  his  supplies 
running  short,  retired  to  Beaur.  The  rebels  had  the 
guns  of  the  legion  with  them,  and  worked  them  well. 
It  was  an  untoward  affair ;  for  the  Rajah  of  Jhod- 
pore,  friendly  to  the  English,  had  just  before  met 
with  a  defeat  of  his  own  troops  by  the  same  legion, 
in  an  action  which  involved  the  death  of  Captain 
Monck  Mason,  the  British  resident;  and  now 
prestige  was  still  further  damaged  by  the  retreat 
of  Lawrence  after  a  desultory  action.  The  colonel 
had  come  with  a  small  Bombay  column  to  Ajmeer, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  rebels  in  and  near 
Ajmeer,  Nuseerabad,  Awah,  and  other  places  in 
that  part  of  Rajpootana ;  and  any  discomfiture  at 
such  a  time  was  likely  to  afford  a  bad  example. 
At  Kotah,  Ncemuch,  Mundisoi-e,  Mehidpore,  Indore, 
Mhow,  Bhopal,  (S:c.,  an  uneasy  feehng  similarly 
prevailed,  arising  out  of  disturbances  too  small  to 
bo  separately  noticed  here,  but  important  as  indi- 
cating a  wide  belt  of  disalTected  country  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Bombay  presidency.  The 
strange  character  of  the  whole  of  that  region,  in  a 
political  sense,  was  well  expressed  by  an  English 
officer,  who,  writing  from  Neemuch,  said :  *  This 
station  is  in  the  heart  of  Rajpootana,  a  country 
abounding  in  and  surrounded  by  native  states 
which  compose  anything  but  one  family,  and 
between  any  two  of  which  it  is  very  diflicult  to 
determine  at  any  given  time  what  relation  exists. 
There  are  Holkar^s  troops,  and  Scindia*s  troops, 
and  Salomba's  troops,  and  the  mercenary  troops 
of  Odeypore,  the  Kotah  Contingent,  the  Jeypoor, 
Jhodpore,  Mey  war,  and  Malwar  corps,  and  a  host 
more;  and  when  any  little  dispute  arises  in  the 
country,  a  sort  of  jumble  takes  place  between  these 
bodies,  during  which  two  of  them  at  least  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  into  collision.'  These  petty 
quarrels  among  the  chieftains  were  sometimes 
advantageous  to  the  British ;  but  the  soldiery  were 
80  strongly  affected  with  mutinous  tendencies,  that 
a  friendly  rajah  could  seldom  give  practical  value 
to  his  friendliness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail  the  petty 
military  operations  of  that  region.  No  great 
success  attended  any  of  them.  One  was  at  Nimb- 
hera,  or  Nimbhaira,  4>etween  Neemuch  and 
Nuseerabad.  Here  a  contest  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  September,  in  which  a  native  rajah  was 
worsted  by  Colonel  Jackson  and  350  miscellaneous 
troops.    Another  occurred  some  weeks  later,  when 


the  Mundisore  insurgents,  on  the  29d  of  October, 
made  an  attack  on  Jeerun,  a  town  about  ten  milei  , 
from  Neemuch.  A  force  of  about  400  men  was  at 
once  sent  out  from  this  station,  chiefly  Bombay 
native  troops,  but  headed  by  50  of  H.M.  83d  foot^ 
under  Captains  Simpson,  Bannister,  and  Tucker. 
The  enemy  were  found  drawn  up  in  force.  Tucker 
brought  two  guns  and  a  mortar  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  sent  his  infantry  to  attack  the  town  ;  but  the 
enemy  checked  them  by  overpowering  numbers, 
and  captured  the  mortar.  The  cavalry  now  made 
an  attack,  followed  by  the  in&ntry,  and  the 
mortar  was  speedily  retaken.  The  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort,  and  their  fire  entirely  aUenced. 
The  Neemuch  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  fort  at  that  time,  but  the  insurgents  evacuated  it 
during  the  night,  and  marched  off.  The  encounter 
was  rather  severe  to  the  British  officers  engaged ; 
for  two  of  them  (Captains  Tucker  and  Read)  were 
killed,  and  five  wounded.  The  miscreants  cut  off 
Captain  Tuckcr*s  head  as  soon  as  he  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  of  that  period 
had  relation,  not  to  a  battle  or  a  wholesale  slaughter, 
but  to  the  assassination  of  a  father  and  two  sons 
under  very  cowardly  and  inexplicable  drcnm- 
stanccs.  Major  Burton  was  British  political  agent 
at  Kotah,  a  Rajpootana  state  of  which  the  chief 
town  lies  northeast  of  Neemuch— a  situation  he 
had  filled  for  thirteen  years,  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  native  rajah  and  the  people  gene- 
rally. He  had  been  four  months  at  Neemuch,  but 
returned  to  Kotah  on  the  12th  of  October,  accom- 
panied by  two  sons  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood. 
On  the  15th,  two  regiments  of  the  njah*8  native 
army  revolted,  and  surrounded  the  Residency  in 
which  Major  ]3urton  and  his  sons  had  juit  taken 
up  their  abode.  What  followed  may  best  be  told 
in  the  words  of  a  third  son,  Mr  C.  W.  Burton,  of 
Neemuch.* 


*  '  Tho  political  agent  wrs  himself  the  first  to  discover  thair 
approach ;  and,  as  ho  had  only  returned  to  Kotah  three  dsji 
previously  from  an  absence  of  four  months,  he  beiitied  tte 
number  of  people  he  saw  advancing  merely  to  be  aQiDe  of  the 
chief  subordinates  coming  to  pay  him  the  usual  visit  of  eeremoiqr 
and  respect.  In  a  second  he  was  cruelly  undeceived.  The  moU- 
neers  rushed  into  the  house ;  the  servants^  both  private  and  piUitte, 
abandoned  him  with  only  one  exception  (a  camd-driver) ;  end  the 
agent,  his  boys,  and  this  one  solitary  servant  fled  to  the  top  of  the 
house  for  safety,  snatching  up  such  few  arms  as  were  within  thcfar 
reach.  The  fiends  pursued ;  but  the  covrardly  rufllant  were  drivsi 
back  for  the  time  ^  the  youngest  boy  shooting  one  in  the  thigh. 
When  there,  they  naturally  hoped  the  agen^-serranti  or  their  ovi 
would  have  returned  with  asristance  from  the  chief;  bnt  no-Hdl 
fled,  and  no  help  came.  In  the  meantime,  the  motineen  pioceedwl 
to  loot  tho  house,  and  they  (the  nujor  and  his  sons)  saw  orom  tbiir 
position  all  their  property  carried  away.  A  little  while  and  two 
guns  were  brought  to  play  upon  the  bungalow,  the  opper  pert  «f 
which  caught  fire  firom  the  lighted  stidcs  whieh  the  miscreants 
from  time  to  time  tlirew  up.  Balls  fell  around  them,  the  litfls 
room  at  tho  top  feU  in,  and  they  were  yet  vnluirt— aad  this  i» 
five  long  and  weary  hours.  Mi^or  Burton  wished  to  parley  with  te 
mutineers,  in  the  hope  they  would  be  contented  if  lie  gave  hinsiir 
up,  and  allow  his  boys  to  escape;  but  his  etiUdren  wo«id  sot  allev 
of  such  a  sacrifice  for  their  sakes;  and  like  brave  men  and  good 
Christians,  they  all  knelt  down  and  uttered  their  tail  prayers  to 
that  God  who  vriU  surely  avenge  their  oeaM.  AH  new  esisd 
comparatively  quiet,  and  they  began  to  hope  the  danger  over,  and 
let  down  the  one  servant  who  waa  atill  with  them  on  a  mlailonto 
the  Sikh  soldiers  and  others,  who  were  placed  by  the  eUaT  for  lbs 
personal  protection  of  the  agent  round  his  bnng^ow,  and  ef  wlMei 
at  the  time  there  were  not  less  than  140,  to  beg  oT  them  teloesa 
the  boat,  that  an  escape  might  be  attempted  menm  ttM  ilMr> 
They  said :  **  We  have  had  no  orders."  At  tUa  mement  a  *st 
from  a  pistol  was  fired.    ScaUng-Iadderf  had  ben  obCalMd,  *• 
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Let  nfl  on  to  Delhi,  and  watch  how  the  imperial 
city  fiired  after  the  siege. 

As  aoon  ai  the  conquest  had  been  completely 
effected,  on  the  Slst  of  September,*  it  became 
neceasary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  internal 
gOTemment  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  any  more 
permanent  or  important  appointments.  Colonel 
Bam  was  made  military  governor.  This  officer 
had  been  thirty  years  in  the  Company's  service 
—first  in  the  Bengal  native  infantry;  then  in 
raising  three  native  regiments  on  the  Afghan 
frontier;  next  in  the  operations  of  the  Afghan 
war ;  then  in  those  of  the  Sikh  >var ;  afterwards 
as  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Funjaub ; 
and,  lastly,  as  an  officer  in  Nicholson's  movable 
column.  Colonel  Bum  being  made  military 
governor  of  Delhi,  Colonel  Innes  received  the 
appointment  of  commandant  of  the  palace.  Mr 
Hervey  Harris  Greathed,  who  had  been  appointed 
civil  commissioner  for  Delhi  as  soon  as  the  murder 
of  Mr  Simon  Fraser  on  the  11th  of  May  beoamo 
known,  lived  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
sicge^  but  sank  through  illness  almost  as  soon  as  the 
victorious  army  entered  the  imperial  city ;  ho  was 
iQcceeded  in  his  office  by  Mr  Saunders.  Another 
change  may  here  be  mentioned.  General  Wilson, 
worn  out  by  his  anxieties  and  labours  in  the  siegc- 
cimp,  retired  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  conquest, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  in  the  hill-country, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  supremo  command  at 
Delhi  by  General  Penny — subject  to  any  more 
anthoritative  change  by  order  of  the  Calcutta 
government. 

Within,  the  city  of  Delhi  was  a  very  desolation. 
Nearly  all  the  native  inhabitants  left  it,  in  dread 
lest  the  English  soldiers  should  retaliate  upon 
them  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  insurgents 
upon  defenceless  Europeans.  The  authorities  had 
no  wish  for  the  immediate  return  of  these  people, 
until  it  could  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the 
traders  and  working  population  had  connived  at 
the  rebellion  of  the  sepoys.  Even  many  weeks 
after  all  fighting  had  ceased  in  and  near  the  city, 
one  of  the  officers  wrote  of  the  state  of  Delhi  in 
the  following  terms :  '  Every  wall  or  bastion  that 
ftced  our  camp  is  in  almost  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
the  white  marble  pavilions  of  the  palace  rise 
unharmed  along  the  Jumna's  bank.     In  one  of 

these  live  the There  is  no  describing  the 

beauty  and  quaintness  of  their  rooms.  I  long  for 
photographs  to  send  home.  They  are  all  of  inlaid 
marble,  with  semianahs  pitched  in  the  zenana 
eourta  between.  But  all  around  speaks  of  awful 
war— the  rows  on  rows  of  captured  guns^-the 
groups  of  English  soldiers  at  every  post ;  and  not 
English  only,  for  our  brave  defenders  the  Goorkhas, 

■•ai4«nn  Meend«d  the  wills,  uid  the  fkther  and  bU  soos  wero  at 
•■•  Ml  ttrokA  dcttrojfd.  ....  The  mahari^ah  wm  enabled  to 
reoorer  tlie  bodies  of  tbe  agent  and  both  bis  sons  in  the  erening, 
■Id  they  were  eareftilly  buried  bj  his  order.  Dr  Slider's  house 
Wis  attMkid  at  the  same  time  with  the  agencj-house.  He  was 
cut  down  mUsideb  la  sifbt  of  the  sgent»  as  was  also  Mr  SavieU,  the 
Sector  ef  tW  diipmnry  in  the  eitj,  and  one  or  two  oiherf  whoee 
■HNS  are  not  owtaln.' 
•ClMp.SfttL,9p.flS4U. 


Sikhs,  and  Punjaubees  mingle  among  them.  A 
strange  army  indeed,  with  not  a  trace  of  pipe-clay ! 
It  is  a  frightfhl  drive  from  the  palace  to  the 
Cashmere  Gate — every  house  rent,  riven,  and 
tottering;  the  church  battered,  and  piles  of  rubbish 
on  every  side.  Alas !  the  burnt  European  houses 
and  deserted  shops !  Desolate  Delhi !  and  yet  we 
are  told  it  is  clearing  and  much  improved  since  the 
storming  of  the  place.  It  has  only  as  yet  a  handful 
of  inhabitants  in  its  great  street,  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  who  are  all  Hindoos,  I  behove.  Many 
miserable  wretches  prowl  through  the  camps  out- 
side tlio  city  begging  for  admission  at  the  various 
gates ;  but  none  are  admitted  whose  respectability 
cannot  be  vouched  for.  Cart-loads  of  ball  are  being 
daily  dug  out  from  the  Moreo  Bastion,  now  a 
shapeless,  battered  mass.' 

The  conquerors  of  Delhi,  wishing  to  prevent  for 
ever  the  imperial  city  from  becoming  a  strong- 
hold for  rebels,  proposed  to  destroy  at  once  all 
the  fortifications.  The  Calcutta  government,  on 
reeeiving  news  of  the  final  capture,  telegraphed  to 
General  Wilson  to  the  followmg  effect :  '  The 
governor-general  in  council  desires  that  you  will 
ftt  onoeprooeed  to  demolish  the  defences  of  Delhi. 
Ton  win  spare  places  of  worship,  tombs,  and  all 
aneleni  bmhllngs  of  interest.  You  will  blow  up, 
or  otherwise  destroy  all  fortifications;  and  you 
will  so  fkr  destroy  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city 
as  to  make  them  useless  for  defence.  As  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this  completely  with  the  force  at 
present  available  at  Delhi,  you  will  select  the 
points  at  which  the  work  may  bo  commenced 
with  the  best  effect,  and  operate  there.'  After 
General  Wilson  had  retired,  and  General  Penny 
had  assumed  command  at  Delhi,  information 
reached  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Lahore  of  the 
intended  dcmohtion.  lie  evidently  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  in  its  totality,  and  suggested  delay  even 
in  commencing  it,  until  further  orders  could  be 
received  from  Calcutta.  He  thus  telegraphed  to 
Delhi  on  the  2l8t  of  October:  'I  do  not  think 
any  danger  could  arise  from  delay.  If  the  for- 
tifications be  dismantled,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  done  as  was  the  case  at  Lahore;  we  filled  in 
the  ditches  by  cutting  down  the  glacis,  lowered 
the  walls,  and  dismantled  the  covering-works  in 
front  of  the  gates  and  bastions.  A  wall  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  could  do  no  harm,  and  would 
be  very  useful  for  police  purposes.  Delhi,  without 
any  walls,  would  be  exposed  to  constant  depre* 
dations  from  the  Meeras,  Goojurs,  and  other  pre- 
datory races.  Even  such  a  partial  demolition  will 
cost  several  lacs  of  rupees  and  take  a  long  time ; 
at  Lahore  it  cost  two  lacs,  and  occupied  upwards 
of  two  years.' 

One  subject  connected  with  the  capture  of  Delhi 
was  curiously  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  as  exhibited  during  the  autumn  of  1867. 
Anything  less  than  a  sanguinary  retaliation  for  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  natives  in  India  was  in 
many  quarters  regarded  almoet  as  a  treasonable 
shrinking  from  justice.    Kill,  kill,  kill  aU-*was  the 
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iDJ  unction  implied,  if  not  expressed.  Among  the 
British  residents  in  India  this  desire  for  blood  was 
80  strong,  that  it  distempered  the  judgment  of  per- 
sons otherwise  amiable  and  generous.  Instead  of 
acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  for  a  few 
guilty  to  escape  than  for  one  innocent  man  to  be 
punished,  the  doctrine  extensively  taught  at  that 
time  reversed  this  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  of  course 
not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  feelings  of 
those  who,  a  few  short  months  before,  had  been 


peacefully  engaged  in  the  usual  Anglo-Indian  mode 
of  life,  were  suddenly  rent  by  a  terrible  calamity. 
Husbands,  brothers,  sons— wives,  asters,  daoghters 
— were  not  only  put  to  death  unjustly,  but  the  blade 
deed  was  accompanied  by  brutalities  that  stmck 
horror  into  the  hearts  of  idl  survivors.  It  was  not 
at  such  a  time  that  men  could  judge  calmly.  The 
subject  is  mentioned  here  because  it  points  to  one 
of  the  difficulties,  almost  without  parallel  in  inten- 
sity, that  pressed  upon  the  nobleman  whose  fate  it 


CdLosiSL  BcBKi  MiliUry  Gorernor  of  Delhi. 


was  to  govern  India  at  such  a  time.  Every  pro- 
clamation or  dispatch,  issued  by  Viscount  Canning, 
which  contained  instructions  to  the  Company^s 
officers  tending  to  leniency  towards  any  of  the 
dark  skins,  was  misquoted,  misrepresented,  vio- 
lently condemned,  and  attributed  to  what  in  bitter 
scorn  was  called  the  'clemency  of  Canning.'  It 
required  great  moral  courage,  at  such  a  time,  to 
form  a  definite  plan  of  action,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  spite  of  clamour.  Differences  of  opinion  on 
these  difficult  matters  of  state  policy  are  of  course 
reasonable  enough ;  the  point  is  mentioned  hero 
only  in  its  historical  relation  to  an  almost  frenzied 
state  of  public  opinion  at  a  particular  time. 

The  treatment  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  one  of 
the  subjects  connected  with  this  state  of  feeling. 
When  taken  a  prisoner,  the  dethroned  monarch 
was  not  shot.  'Why  is  this?'  it  was  asked. 
Because  Captain  Hodson  promised  the  king  his  | 
life  if  he  would  surrender  quietly.  For  a  long 
time  this  gallant  officer  was  an  object  of  violent 
abuse  for  this  line  of  conduct  '  Why  did  Hodson 
dare  to  do  thisl*  was  the  inquiry.  It  was  not 
until  evidence  clear  and  decisive  had  been  affi)rded, 
of  General  Wilson's  sanction  having  been  given  to 
this  proceeding,  that  the  subject  fell  into  its  proper 


place  as  one  open  to  fnir  and  temperate  discus- 
sion. Again,  letters  written  anonymously  at  Delhi 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  announcing 
that  the  cxroyal  family  were  treated  with  the 
most  obsequious  deference;  and  the  'demen<7* 
was  again  contrasted  with  the  *  righteous  demand 
for  blood.'  So  much  of  this  as  was  untrue  gra- 
dually fell  out  of  repute ;  and  then  the  simple  hid 
became  known  that  the  king  was  to  be  tried  as  a 
traitor,  but  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  felon  until 
found  guilty.  Mrs  Hodson,  wife  to  the  officer  who 
effected  the  capture,  paid  a  visit  to  the  royal  cap- 
tives, which  she  described  in  a  highly  interestiog 
letter  to  an  English  relation,  afterwards  made 
public;  whatever  else  it  shewed,  it  a£fbrded  no 
indication  that  the  aged  profligate  was  treated 
with  a  degree  of  luxurious  attention  offensive  to 
the  European  residents  of  the  place  * 


•  *  There  is  a  report,  ^hich  has  hcen  misehieroaaly  set  shoot,  oA 
may  have  misohievons  conseqaeBces— nsnelf,  that  tho  Idag  has  Ai 
\rhoIe  of  his  retinue,  and  has  returned  to  his  ova  aptrtSMBts  te  Am 
palaee. 

*  This  is  perfeetlj  untme.  I  vent  vlth  Mr  Sannders,  the  iltt 
coramissioner,  and  his  vife,  to  see  the  nnfortonato  nd  gifily 
wretch.  We  mounted  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  tht  hottem  aal  lip 
of  which  was  a  European  sentrj.  A  small  low  door  opeaed  tarte  a 
room,  half  of  which  was  partitioned  oiT  with  a  graas-mattlnf  edel 
ohitae,  hehind  which  was  a  woman  eookinc  aoiDe  attodoos  ioaa- 
pound,  if  I  might  Judge  from  the  smelt    lattootlicr  talfwtsa 
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Fur  all  ehe,  Delhi  furnished  nothing  calling  for 
ipecial  notice  dutitig  th6  Bix  weeks  following  the 

or  two  colunnm,  despatched  from  Dolhi  to 
punue  and  ponish  tho  rebels  after  the  sicge^  that 
vnd^ir  Colonel  Greathed  has  alrendy  been  noticed. 
A  Beoond,  under  Erlgadler  Showcra,  was  engaged 
throughout  October^  mostly  west  and  northwest  of 
Iklhi,  Some  of  the  petty  rajaba  between  tbo 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  were  in  an  embarrassing 
position  ;  they  would  have  drawn  down  on  their 
beads  eventual  defeat  by  the  British  if  they 
jiiined  the  rebels  j  while  they  were  in  immediate 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  marauders  and 
mntineei^  if  tliey  remained  faithful  to  the  British. 
To  their  credit  be  it  said,  most  of  them  remained 
tme  to  their  treaties ;  they  assisted  the  British 
in  a  time  of  trouble  to  the  extent  of  their  means, 
Espcciakly  was  this  tho  case  in  relarion  to  the 
Raj&hfl  of  Jheend  and  Putlalah,  without  whose 
iricndly  aid  it  would  have  scarcely  been  possible 
for  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  send  reinforcements 
from  the  Fnnjauh  to  General  Wiison  at  Delhi. 
An  estception  was  afforded  by  the  Rajah  of 
Jhajjur,  whose  treacherous  conduct  earned  for 
him  a  severe  defeat  by  Brigadier  Showers  about 
the  middle  of  October  Tbat  officer  was,  iater 
in  the  month,  actively  engaged  in  defeating  and 
panisliing  rebels  at  Sonah^  Bullubgurh,  and 
other  placcji. 

Of  the  country  north  and  northeast  of  Dellii, 
little  need  be  said.  Rohilcund  was  almost  wholly 
la  tbo  hands  of  the  rebels  during  September  and 
October-  In  the  districts  of  Bareilly,  Booilayoun, 
Hooradabad,  Shahjehanpoor,  and  Bijuour,  the  Eiig- 
lifth  might  be  reckoned  by  tens— so  fierce  had  been 
the  tempest  which  had  swept  them  away.  Happily 
KyneeTal  still  remained  a  refuge  for  many  non^ 

fiiUTcbvdftpfiil— tlul  L^Bifranic  of  IkimboDonftinrlrffB*  with^riwa- 
yrtpe  •ininrr  qctmi  It;  on  tbh  atu  Jjln^ntid  aniokinif  ahr>olt»h  an 
Hid  aiaji  wLlU  ■  [f^vg  ^hUe  bpurd  ^  tiq  olhrr  article  of  furnitui-c 
ittmcTvr  w  in  th<^  room,  nnd  J  tm  ilmo^t  aatiamcd  to  ^aj  U^at  Jk 
filing  of  pit^  mluglod  with  mf  dlftfuAt  »t  miaf  a  man  r^c^ntly 
IdtiI  uf  an  imperial  city^  alinQBt  unpiriUcIrtJ  Uit  rlc}in  and  mapii- 
lUpiicf ,  ctmflnc^  in  h  Utw,  cli>»p,  cjjrt^  room,  irhitU  tlic  lownt  »m* 
«f  bis  IiouhIioIi]  wocild  Kcarccly  bftrc  occupied,  ^n  \hv  very  pi^nco 
yrhriD  Uo  iiad  rrSgrcrt  tupromc,  wJUj  [mvctt  of  Ufe  una  drnUit 
Uhtr^mTnelltd  bjr  any  law,  wiiMn  the  jirtcinEld  ttt  a  royal  THldtnra 
■t  l*r^  u  a  tncuLdenblf-aicfd  town;  aTrcciJ,  iraJLtiin^  lowen, 
notqao,  forLt,  ifid  (riirdrn^,  a  privutv  nnd  A  jmblic  iiMl  tit  iiuillcc, 
■ad  innumtriible  roiirtj**  papsaffrfl,  and  itaircjiire,  Itfl  DiaRnMictncc 
catk  onlj  bcrqaall«d  ^v  the  alroclUw  whlth  hat*  been  tommJMcd 
tlier«.  Dut  io  gfj  UocW  lo  ihe  dci^rndiNl  klii^.  The  boy,  Jummi 
Bvkhtr  Tupofltcd  my  name  urter  Mr  Saundtra.  Tiifi  fjld  Jiian  mji^tl 
hU  Ittitd  Aiiil  Wkcd  at  tne,  (Ken  muttered  nmellunt  I  c^juld  ntjx 
htoTf  sul/  At  th?  moment  ttia  boy,  who  hod  Ucrn  f&lW  I'rom  Mio 
oppritltt  door,  came  and  told  m«  that  hi*  moltier,  the  begunu  wished 
tu  Hv  m^.  Urfl  SiLQiiLlera  then  took  poue^^lon  of  mp,  and  we  vent 
m  Into  m  iniAUer,  darkf^r,  dirtier  rtx>m  thnn  the  flrUt  in  wblcli  urero 
vHbfl  pif  bt  or  If  n  women  crovdltii^  n^uitd  k  common  "  cliirjtny*'  nr 
Dmch*  on  which  wa^  ■  dmk^  fat»  jhrawd^  hut  Hnmal-lcoliEiiti; 
vtmun,  10  whfinj  my  attention  wm  particularly  drawn  She  took 
hold  or  mj  lumd  — I  iliudfLrreii  a  little— and  told  tut  thnt  my  buehard 
wu  a  f  rcsii  warrior ;  hut  llimt  if  iho  kinfr'i  life  and  ber  loo^  liaU 
not  becji  jiromlrird  ihem  M  i\w  BoreniThenl,  the  k\nK  itn*  preporltig 
a  ^T^at  urmy  ^hich  would  have  aniiihiiated  m,  Tha  other  wom#n 
Ttood  round  in  *ilence  itti  her  iprwh  wo*  flni*hpil,  unA  then  crowded 
round,  atkia^  hofr  many  cbililren  I  liui.  and  1/  Uiey  nerc  ail  boyi ; 
enmined  nay  drrait  a.iA  i^fnied  pariicuJarly  umufed  by  n^y  Urn  net 
aad  paitul.  Tbcy  were,  wlUi  un«  txoeptiou.  cojr«e,  low-tute 
woman,  ai  devoid  of  ornament  aa  tf  braotT.  Zccnai  Malial  ^ked 
me— a  ^cot  bonoiir,  1  found,  whifl*  1  diJ  not  apt>f«inTe— to  lit 
down  on  her  bed;  but  J  declLfifd,  ot  it  looked  todirLy.  MrSauiiden 
Wiid  much  amoard  ai  my  reriual,  uid  toiJ  me  It  w'.  uid  i^avc  b?cn 
Hv/n  Iban  my  life  wh  wnrlh  lix  moDlUt  before  to  iiare  done  so; 
and  I  bata  do  dooht  of  iU* 


nil 

I       do 

I        B4 


eomhatantfij  who  eonld  not  yet  be  tafely  removed 
to  Caleulta  or  Bombay.  Khan  Balmdoor  Khan — 
a  notorions  offender  whose  na^me  has  more  than 
once  been  mentioned  in  tlie.^e  pagee^  aufl  who, 
after  being  a  wolbi>aid  deputy -collector  in  tho 
Company's  service,  shewed  hb  gratitude  by  com- 
mitlinj^  great  atrocities  as  self-elected  Naw^ab  of 
Bareijly — planned  an  attack  on  Nynee  Tal  about 
the  middle  of  September.  lie  sent  a  force  of  800 
men,  under  hia  nephesv^  Nizam  Ullie  Khnn.  Major 
Ramsey,  however,  speedily  mustered  300  Goorkhaa, 
and  about  ^lOmificcIlaneoU!!  volunteers  and  troopers; 
this  fori^c,  Rallying  forth  from  Nynee  Tal  on  the 
13th,  enconntcred  the  BarcUly  rebtU  at  FTuldwanee, 
near  tho  foot  of  the  hills^  and  gave  ao  effective  h 
defeat  to  them  as  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
attack  for  a  vciy  long  time. 

All  aronud  tho  district  of  MeerutthemovementB 
of  the  rebels  were  sensibly  eheckod  by  the  fact 
that  that  im[>oHaut  military  station  jstill  remained 
in  the  han^ls  of  the  Brilish.  After  Ihe  first  day  of 
ontbi'eak  (10th  of  May),  Meorut  was  provisioned 
and  intrenched  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  safe 
from  all  attai:k9,  especially  as  the  gaiTlson  had  a 
goo<l  store  of  artillery ;  and  as  small  bands  of 
trusty  troops  could  occasionally  bo  spared  for 
temporary  expedition^f,  tho  muthieers  were  kept 
from  any  very  near  approach  to  Meerut  itself. 
The  chief  annoyance  was  from  the  Goojui'^ 
and  other  prcdatoi^  tribes,  who  sought  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest  from  the  social  anarchy  around 
them. 

Happily,  the  extreme  northwest  remained  nearly 
at  peace.  The  Punjaub^  under  the  tlnn  control  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence^  although  occasionally  disturbed 
by  temporary  acts  of  lawlessness,  was  in  general 
tranqud.  A  few  Englii^h  troops  ascended  from 
!  Kurachcc  V>y  way  of  tho  Indus  and  Moultan ;  and 
a  few  native  regiments  came  from  Bombay  and 
Sinde ;  but  the  Sikhs  and  Musstilmans  of  the  Tun- 
janb  itself  wore  found  to  be  for  the  most  part  rehable, 
under  the  able  hands  of  Cotton  and  Edwardcs,  In 
Sinde  a  similar  state  of  aflfaira  was  exhibited :  a 
few  isolated  nets  of  rebellion,  sufficient  to  set  the 
authorities  on  the  alert  without  seriously  disquiet- 
ing them.  On  one  occasion  a  company  of  native 
artillery  was  disarmed  at  Hydrabadj  on  suspicion 
of  l>eing  tainted  with  disloyalty.  On  another 
occasion  the  2Ist  native  infantry  was  disarmed  at 
Kurachee,  because  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  inen 
displayed  had  symptoms.  And  on  another,  a  few 
men  of  the  IGth  native  infantry  were  detected 
in  au  attempt  to  excite  their  companions  to 
mutiny.  All  these  inst«inces  tended  to  shew, 
that  if  Stndc  had  been  nearer  to  Hindostan 
or  Oude,  the  Bengal  portion  of  the  army  there 
stationed  would  in  all  probability  have  revolted;  but 
being  in  a  remote  region,  and  among  a  people  who 
had  few  sympathies  with  Brahmin  sepoys,  the 
incendiarism  died  out  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Happily,  again,  the  southern  or  peninsular  por- 
tion of  India  was  left  nearly  free  from  the  curse  of 
rebellion  during  the  two  months  now  under  notice 
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In  Nagpoor,  in  the  Deccan  or  Nizam*i  dominions, 
in  Mysore,  in  the  rarions  provinces  of  the  Madras 
presidency,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  and  in 
the  provinces  around  Bombay,  the  disturbances 
were  tew.  In  the  Deccan,  tiie  Nizam  and  his 
prime  minister  remained  stanch  throughout ;  and 
although  the  city  of  Hyderabad  was  kept  in  much 
commotion  by  fanatical  moulvies  and  fakeers,  and 
by  turbulent  Rohillas  and  Deccanees^  there  was  no 


actual  mutiny  of  entire  regiments^  or  saccei 
scheme  of  rebellion.  At  Ahmedabad,  mid* 
between  Bombay  and  the.  disturbed  region 
Bajpootana,  one  of  those  terrible  events  oocui 
on  the  26th  of  October— ft  blowing  ftway  of 
men  fh)m  guns.  All  the  offiesfi  wkese  dni? 
was  to  attend  on  those  fearftil  occaikms  imltid 
hoping  that  such  a  sight  might  never  again  a 
their  eyes. 


Buins  near  Kootub  Minar,  Delhi. 


Luckno^v^  fiDiti  tko  Dbflcrvatoty. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


THE   RESCDE  AT  LUCKNOW.  BY   SIR  COLIK  CAMPBELL 


LITTLE  care  is  neeJcil  to  avoid 
confusion  in  tlit?  u^e  of  the  words 
*  siege/    'defence/    and    *  relief/ 
rdating  to  Lucknow — to  peculiar 
^  :ind  complicated  were  the  mili- 
tary opei-ations  in  and  near  that 
city  during  tho  mutiny.     In  the  first 
^    place,  there  Tvas  tho  defence  of  the  Resi- 

P'yjdency  Ly  ErigatUer  Injlifi,  during  July, 
^  Aujfuflt,  and  Beptomhcr :  tho  mutineere 
and    rehoJs    in    the  city  itself   being   tho 
Wiogers*    Secondly,  in  the  closing  week  of  Sep- 
tember, came  the  siege  of  Lucknow  city  hy  the 
teritUh  under  Havcloek,  Outram,  and  Keill :  the 
rebels  beijig  tho  besieged,  and  Inglia's  little  band, 
*till  pliut  up  within  tho  Kesidoncy  enclosure,  being 
Enable  to  take  an  activo  part  in  the  operations. 
If^xt,  for  a  further  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
4  renewed  defence  of  tho  British  position  was 
nftintained  by  Havelock,  Outrarti,  and  Inglts— 
tlw  iniitincei-3  and   rebels   bcing^  as  in  tho  first 
Instance,  the  besieger^i    Then,  in  the  third  week 
of  Noyeraber,  oeourrod  a  siege  of  the  city  by  Sir 
Colin  CampheU :  tho  mutineers  and  rebels  being 
th«  def(«ider»,  and  the  British  inmates  of  tho  Resi- 


dency being  enabled  to  aid  the  operations  of  the 
commander-in-cluef  After  tUiSj  there  was  another 
defence  of  the  Alum  Bagh  against  the  rebels  by 
Outramj  and  another  Fiege  of  Lucknow  hy 
CampbolL  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  'siege,' 
the  'defence/  or  the  *  relief  of  Lucknow  should 
not  be  mentioned  without  defining  the  period 
to  wluch  the  expression  refers. 

With  this  explanatory  remark,  the  scope  of  the 
present  chapter  may  be  easily  shewn.  In  former 
pages*  the  eventful  defence  of  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow  from  the  beginning  of  July  .to  near  the 
close  of  September,  by  Brigadier  Inglis^  was 
described ;  together  with  the  arrival  of  a  stnall 
army  under  Havelock  and  Outram,  and  the  terrible 
conflict  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  present 
chapter  the  sequel  of  tho  story  will  be  given— 
sliowing  how  it  arose  that  Ilavelock  and  Outram 
could  not  escort  the  fiUiTering  women  and  children, 
sick  and  wounded,  from  Lucknow  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  how  they  straggled  on  for  eight  weeks 
longer  ;  what  preparations  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
made   to   collect  an   army  of  relief;    how   ho 
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foagbt  Lis  way  to  Lucknow ;  and  by  what  felicitous 
arrangements  ho  safely  brought  away  those  who, 
fi*om  sex,  age,  sickness,  or  wounds,  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  fierce  and  relentless 
enemy. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  when  a  few  hours' 
sleep  had  closed  the  agitating  proceedings  of  the 
previous  day,  it  was  found  that  the  *  relief  of 
Lucknow  was  a  relief  rather  in  name  than  In 
substance.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  surrendered  the 
command  which  had  been  generously  left  in  his 
hands  up  to  this  time  by  a  superior  officer; 
Brigadier  Inglis  surrendered  the  military  control 
of  the  intrenched  position,  or  rather  continued 
to  hold  it  under  the  supervision  of  another ;  while 
Sir  James  Outram,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
previously  made,  assumed  the  leadership  of  all  the 
British  forces,  and  the  exercise  of  all  British  power, 
throughout  Oade.  At  present,  this  leadership  and 
power  were  of  humble  dimensions,  for  ho  com- 
manded very  little  more  of  the  province  than  the 
few  acres  at  the  Residency  and  the  Alum  Bagh.  Of 
the  gallant  troops,  under  3O0O  in  number,  who,  led 
by  Havelock,  Outram,  and  Ncill,  had  left  Cawnporo 
on  the  I9th  of  September,  nearly  one-third  were 
stricken  down  by  the  time  the  Residency  was 
reached.  The  survivors  were  too  few  in  number 
to  form  a  safe  escort  for  the  women  and  children 
from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore;  the  march  would 
have  been  an  awful  one,  marked  by  bloodshed 
at  every  step ;  the  soldiei-s,  distracted  by  the  double 
duties  of  protectors  and  combatants,  would  have 
been  too  weak  for  either.  They  brought  muscle 
and  sinew  to  aid  in  constructing  countermines  and 
batteries ;  they  enlarged  the  area  of  the  intrenched 
or  fortified  position —but  they  could  not  rescue 
those  who  had  so  long  borne  the  wonderful  siege. 

Some  of  the  troops,  in  charge  of  guns,  baggage, 
and  baggage  animals,  had  defended  a  position  out- 
side the  Residency  enclosure  during  the  night ;  and 
arrangements  were  now  made  to  secure  the  new 
or  enlarged  area — including  the  Clock  Tower,  the 
Jail,  a  mosque,  the  Taree  Kothee,  the  Chuttur 
Munzil  palace,  the  Fureed  Buksh  palace,  the  Pyne 
Bagh,  and  other  buildings  and  gardens.  It  was 
not  without  severe  fighting  and  much  loss  on  the 
26th  that  the  wounded  were  placed  in  safety,  the 
guns  secured,  and  the  new  position  fortified.  When 
these  palaces,  which  had  until  now  been  respected, 
were  conquered  from  the  enemy,  they  were 
regarded  as  fair  military  spoil.  The  buildings 
formed  a  labyrinth  of  courtyards,  inner  gardens, 
balconies,  gateways,  passages,  verandahs,  rotundas, 
outhouses,  and  pavilions ;  and  all  became  a  scene 
of  plunder.  *  Everywhere,'  says  Mr  Rces,  *  might 
be  seen  people  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
they  pleased.  Jewels,  shawls,  dresses,  pieces  of 
satin,  silk,  broadcloths,  coverings,  rich  embroidered 
velvet  saddles  for  horses  and  elephants,  the  most 
magnificent  divan  carpets  studded  with  pearls, 
dresses  of  cloth  of  gold,  turbans  of  the  most  costly 
brocade,  the  finest  muslins,  the  most  valuable 
■words  and  poniard?,  thousands  of  flint-guns,  caps. 


muskets,  ammunition,  cash,  books,  pictures,  Euro- 
pean clocks,  English  clothes,  full-dress  officers* 
uniforms,  epaulettes,  aigoillettes,  mauuscriptf, 
charms;  vehicles  of  the  most  grotesque  forms^ 
shaped  like  fish,  dragons,  and  sea-horses ;  imauns 
or  representations  of  the  Prophet^s  hands,  cupi, 
saucers,  cooking-utensils,  china-ware  sufficient  to 
set  up  fifty  merchants  in  Lombard  Street,  scientific 
instruments,  ivory  telescopes,  pistols ;  and  (what 
was  better  than  all)  tobacco,  tea,  rice,  grain,  spices, 
and  vegetables.'  There  is  no  proof  that  much 
order  was  observed  in  the  partition  or  distribution ; 
every  one  appears  to  have  helped  himself  to  what 
he  pleased;  and  many  collected  lai^e  stores  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  wliich  they  after- 
wards sold  at  high  prices.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  luxurious  living  for  the  first  few  days,  on  the 
savoury  provisions  found  in  the  palaces ;  and  we 
may  in  some  degree  imagine  how  this  was  enjoyed, 
after  such  sorry  rations  of  chupatties,  stewed  peas, 
and  morsels  of  tough  gun-bullock  beef.  There 
was,  perhaps,  something  undignified  in  all  this 
scrambling  spohation  that  jars  with  one's  notions 
of  heroism  and  exalted  courage ;  but  military 
men  are  accustomed  to  overlook  it  in  the  momene 
of  victory. 

When  Sir  James  Outram  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  rebels  and  mutineers,  instead  of  escaping 
from  the  city,  were  closing  in  more  and  more 
resolutely,  he  saw  that  no  departure  would  be 
practicable  either  for  officers  or  men,  military  or 
civilians,  women  or  children.  He  endeavoured  to 
open  negotiations  with  Maun  Singh,  a  powerful 
thalookdar  or  landowner  ;*  to  win  him  over  to  the 


*  The  thalookdare$  njstcin  of  Oade  requires  a  Uttl«  explanaUon, 
la  relation  to  the  participants  ia  the  Revult.  Moat  of  the  annfxa- 
tions  effeeted  hj  the  Kust  India  Company  were  followed  br  ehangm 
cither  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  or  in  tlie  asaeasinent  of  Uad-uuc 
~such  land-tax  being  the  chief  item  in  the  Company's  rerenne. 
When  the  sereral  annexations  oecorrcd,  it  was  found  throapbnat 
a  great  part  of  India  that  superior  holders— whether  proprietor*, 
hereditary  fanners  of  revenue,  or  hereditary  niddlemen— heU 
Urge  tracto  of  land,  in  a  middle  position  between  the  natlTe  goveiB- 
mcnts  and  the  culUvating  communities,  and  were  reeponnble  fior 
the  revenue  to  the  state.  In  Bengal,  these  influentlBi  men  were 
generally  recognised  by  the  Company  as  proprietora,  mi.  the  rMds 
of  the  Kub-holdcrs  almost  wholly  ignored,  in  the  Northwest  Pio- 
vinees,  acquired  by  the  Company  at  a  much  later  date,  the  thakokdara, 
zemindars,  or  whatever  these  landowners  may  have  been  eadled,  were 
generally  set  aside;  but  the  asserted  rights  of  some  of  them  became 
subjects  of  endless  litigation  in  the  courts  of  law ;  the  landownrra 
frequently  obtained  decrees  against  the  Company,  and  many  reeelrsd 
a  percentage  in  compromise  of  their  rights  or  cloims.  In  Ovitt, 
annexed  in  1856,  the  thalookdarce  system  was  particalarly  strong. 
Almost  the  whole  country  had  by  degrees  become  pajneelled  out 
among  great  thalookdars  or  zemindars.  Though  nnder  a  Mohan* 
medan  government^  these  men  were  almost  universally  llindooa — 
native  chiefs  who  had  obtained  great  prescription,  exercised  great 
power  and  authority,  and  were  In  fact  feudatoriea  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  much  more  than  mere  middlemen  or  Csraiera  of 
revenue,  they  had  their  own  forts,  troops,  and  guns;  they  obc^ 
their  nawab  or  king  so  far  as  they  chose  or  were  compelled;  they 
seized  with  the  strong  hand  estates  which  had  nnquestkmaUy 
belonged  to  village  communities  in  earlier  Umcs;  and  they  fooght 
with  each  other  as  English  barons  or  Scottish  clan-ehicftalna  wci* 
wont  to  do  in  past  ages.  Sir  William  Slceman  estimated  tlM 
number  of  armed  retainers,  whose  services  these  thalookdars  eoeld 
command,  at  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  tiioosand ;  while  they 
had  nearlv  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  in  their  aeveral  Ms  or 
strongholds.  Under  this  system  the  village  proprietary  rights 
even  if  not  actually  thrown  aride  and  disregarded,  became  mon 
weak  and  undefined  than  when  the  villagera  held  directly  from  tie 
government.  Hence  arose  a  very  embarraaaing  question  when  lbs 
Company  took  possession  of  Oude.  With  whom  was  the  setttanflit 
to  be  madet  The  thalookdars  were  strong  and  in  posacssion;  tke 
village  communities  were  dormant,  broken,  and  ill  ddlncd.  It 
would  have  taken  some  time  to  suppress  the  one  and  revive  the 
other.    The  opinions  of  revenue  officers  In  the  Northwest  ProriasM 
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'  tho  British,  and  thereby  lessen  the  difficul- 
the  position ;  but  thewilj  Oadian,  balancing 
lative  advantages  of  lojaltj  and  rebellion, 
tpecions  answers  on  which  no  dependence 
be  placed.  It  became  necessary  to  prepare 
new  defence  against  a  new  siege.  All  tho 
arrisons'  were  strengthened,  and  new  ones 
I ;  all  the  guns  and  mortars  were  placed  in 
re  positions,  and  all  the  soldiers  told  off  to 
r  duties.  As  Outram  and  Havelock  had 
it  scarcely  any  pi*ovi8ions  with  them  into 
sidency ;  and  as  those  found  iu  the  palaces 
articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of  solid  food, 
'  careful  commissariat  adjustment  became 
iry — ^it  being  now  evident  that  the  daily 
i  must  of  necessity  be  small  in  quantity  and 

in  quality.  The  enemy  renewed  their  old 
I  of  firing,  day  after  day,  into  the  British 
n ;  they  broke  down  the  bridges  over  canals 
nail  streams  between  the  Residency  and  the 

Bagh  ;  and  they  capturwl,  or  sought  to 
e,  every  one  who  attempted  to  leave  the 
chment  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
frequent  sorties,  to  capture  guns,  blow  up 
ig9,  and  dislodge  parties  of  the  enemy.  Six 
ftfter  the  entry  of  Outram  and  Ilavclock, 
ier  was  found  under  circumstances  not  a 
trange.  Some  of  the  garrison  having  salh'ed 
to  capture  two  guns  on  the  Caw n pore  road, 
!ite  of  tho  Madras  Europeans  was  discovered 
I17  well,  where  the  poor  fellow  had  been 

several  days.  lie  had  fortunately  some 
•ves  and  biscuits  in  his  pockets,  on  which  he 
lanaged  to  support  life;  he  had  heard  the 

all  round  him,  but  had  not  dared  to  utler 
id.  Tho  well  contained  the  dead  body  of 
ve  sepoy;  and  the  atmosphere  hence  be- 
so  pestilential  and  frightful  that  the  poor 
ean  was  wont  to  creep  out  at  night  to 
e  a  little  fresh  air.  Great  was  his  joy  when 
gth  he  heard  friendly  voices ;   he  shouted 

for  help,  hi  spite  of  his  exhausted  state, 
iras  barely  saved  from  being  shot  by  his 
ymen  as  a  rebel,  so  black  and  filthy  was 
pearance. 

oughout  the  month  of  October  did  this  state 
lirs  in  Lucknow  continue.  Outram  had 
it  his  guns  into  the  intrenchment  by  clearing 

ngly  in  faronr  of  vUl»(r<'  proprietaries;  itill  stronfrer  In  the 
;  iind  Oa<ie  was  tretitetl  »oniewhat  in  the  samo  way.  The 
I  many  cases  was  to  eject  the  thalookdart,  and  make  direct 
nta  with  the  Tiliaf  e  commnnities.  When  the  Revolt  began, 
mkdars  at  first  heliarcd  well  to  the  British  personally;  with 
liery  by  a  rabble  they  had  no  i»rnipathy ;  ond  many  were  the 
ns  whose  lives  they  saved.  But,  the  Company's  govern- 
ing for  a  time  upset ;  and  the  period  since  tiie  annexation 
teen  too  short  to  destroy  the  strength  of  the  thalookdars,  or 
•  the  viUage  proprietors  to  acquire  a  steady  possession  of 
hts— the  thalookdars  almost  universally  resumed  what  they 
ed  to  be  their  own.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  in  this 
r  proceeding  they  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  popular 

It  was  in  this  way  thev  became  committed  against  the 
(OTeniment.  Till  Harelock's  retreat  ftrom  his  nnsuceessfnl 
to  relieve  Luoknow  in  August,  the  thalookdars  adopted 
rifinf  poliey;  but  when  they  saw  him  and  Outram  retreat 
1m  Ouifea  to  Cawnpore,  they  thought  their   time  had 

They  began  to  act  in  eonoert— not  because  they  had  much 
y  wiin  mutinous  sepoys,  with  the  decrepit  king  of  Delhi, 
the  deposed  king  of  Onde— but  in  the  hope  that,  amid  the 
ansrehy,  tbty  adght  regain  their  old  influence. 


a  passage  for  them  through  the  palaces ;  he  had 
destroyed  Phillips*  or  Phihp's  Battery,  with  which 
the  enemy  had  been  accustomed  greatly  to  annoy 
the  garrison ;  he  had  blown  up  and  cleared  away 
a  mass  of  buildings  on  the  Cawnpore  road;  he 
had  strengthened  all  the  points  of  the  position 
held  by  himself  and  Havelock ;  but  still  he  could 
neither  send  aid  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  nor  receive  aid 
from  it  lie  could  do  nothing  but  maintain  his 
position,  until  Sur  Colin  Campbell  should  be  able 
to  advance  from  Cawnpore  with  a  new  army. 
A  few  messages,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  vigilance, 
were  sent  and  received.  Outram  was  glad  to 
learn  that  a  convoy  of  provisions  had  reached  tho 
Alum  Bagh  ft*om  Cawnpore,  and  that  Greathed 
was  marching  down  the  Doab  with  a  column  from 
Delhi.  As  for  Lucknow  itself,  matters  remained 
much  as  before — sorties,  firing,  blowing  up,  &c, ; 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that 
Outram  was  more  favourably  placed  in  this 
respect  than  Inglis  had  been  ;  his  fighting-men 
were  three  or  four  times  as  numerous,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  guaixl  all  the  posts  with  an  amount 
of  labour  less  terribly  exhausting.  Danger  was, 
of  course,  not  over;  cannon-balls  and  bullets 
still  did  their  work.  The  authoress  of  the  Lady's 
Diary  on  one  day  recorded:  *  An  18-pounder  came 
through  our  unfortunate  room  ;  it  broke  the  panel 
of  the  door,  and  knocked  the  whole  of  the  barricade 
down,  upsetting  everything.  My  dressing-table 
was  sent  flying  through  the  door,  and  if  the  shot 
had  come  a  little  earlier,  my  head  would  have 
gone  with  it.  The  box  where  B.  usually  sits  to 
nurse  baby  was  smashed  flat'  Breakfasts  of 
chupatties  and  boiled  peas  were  now  seldom 
relieved  by  better  fare;  many  a  diner  rose  from 
his  meal  nearly  as  hungry  as  when  he  sat  down. 
Personal  attire  was  becoming  more  and  more 
threadbare.  Poor  Captain  Fulton's  very  old 
flannel-shirt,  time-worn  and  soiled,  sold  by  auction 
for  forty-five  rupees— four  pounds  ten  shillings 
sterling. 

Little  news  could  be  obtained  from  the  city 
itself,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  position  ;  but 
that  little  tended  to  shew  that  the  rebels  had  set 
up  a  natural  son  of  the  deposed  king  as  *  Padishah ' 
of  Oude,  as  a  sort  of  tributary  prince  to  the  King 
of  Delhi.  Being  a  child  only  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  a  minister  and 
a  council  of  state.  The  minister  was  one  Shirreflf- 
u-Dowlah ;  the  commander-in-chief  was  Hissamut- 
u-Dowlah;  the  council  of  state  was  formed  of  the 
late  king's  principal  servants,  tho  chieftains  and 
thalookdars  of  Oude,  and  tho  self-elected  leaders  of 
the  rebel  sepoys;  while  the  army  was  officered 
in  the  orthodox  manner  by  generals,  brigadiers, 
colonels,  majon^  captains,  subalterns,  kc.  There 
was  a  ttraoge  tort  of  democracy  underlying  the 
despotism;  for  the  sepoys  elected  their  officers, 
and  the  officers  their  commander;  and  as  those 
who  built  up  felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  pull 
down,  the  tenure  of  office  was  very  precarious.  The 
mongrel  government  at  Lucknow  wai  thus  formed 
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of  three  olemeDts — regalj  amtocratic,  and  militaryj 
each  truating  the  otiier  two  only  so  far  as  self- 
interest  seemed  to  warmnt.  The  wor^t  ticwb 
received  wbb  that  a  email  body  of  EuropeanSj 


incliidiDg  Sir  Mouutstuart  JackEon  and  hk  ftister, 
fugitives  from  Seetapoor,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  in  one  of  the  palaces  in  Lucknow,  and  that 
a  terrible  fate  impended  over  them. 


Tbe  Hcstdency  lUid  its  Dcfcnccii^  L^cknow. 


November  began  \ifitb  very  low  resources,  but 
with  raiEed  hopca ;  for  it  wad  known  tb^it  tbe 
commander-in-chief  waa  bugiiy  making  arrange- 
menU  for  a  Unal  relief  of  the  garrison.  Bri|D^adier 
— or,  aa  bis  n-oU-earned  initials  of  K.CB.  now 
entitled  bim  to  be  oalkdj  Sir  John  —  Inglia 
remained  iit  command  of  the  old  or  licsidency 
intreochmcnt ;  Sir  Henry  Ilavelook  took  charge 
of  the  now  or  palatial  position ;  while  Sir  James 
Ontram  commanded  the  ^vhole>  Labour  being 
abundant^  great  improvements  wero  made  in 
all  parts;  sanitary  plnnfi  were  carried  out,  and 


I  hospitals  made  more  comfortabte ;  orercrowdid- 
bulldinga  were  eased  by  the  occupancy  of  oOMr- 
places;  cool  weather  brought  increase  of  health  p. 
and  improvements  were  visible  in  every  particular* 
except  two — food  and  i-aiment.  On  the  0th  of  lli<r 
mouth,  Mr  Cavanagh,  who  in  more  peaceful  timc» 
bad  been  an  '  unco  vc  nan  ted  servant*  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  clerk  to  a  civil  officer  in  Lucknow^  mad9 
a  journey  on  foot  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  Alum 
Bagb  under  most  adventurous  circumstanceii*  to 

*■  Set  XoTSp  it  U»  end  of  Uili  dupUr. 
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comtnntiicate  in  person  fuU  details  of  ivliat  was 
passing  within  the  Reaidcncj^  to  concert  pJa^^  in 
•ntidpntion  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin,  and  per- 
haps to  act  as  a  gnlde  through  the  iahjrinthino 
itreetii  of  (he  citj*  As  an  iTnmcdiate  confie- 
quence  of  this  expctlitian,  a  syst4?m  of  semai^hore 
telegraphy  was  ej^tahllabed  irom  the  one  post 
to  the  other,  hy  which  it  welb  Fpccdily  known 
that  Mr  Cavaiingh  hud  saeceeded  in  hia  hold 
attempt,  and  that  Sir  CoUd  arrived  at  the  Alum 
BagU  on  the  Itth.  ArrangcmenU  woi'o  now  at 
cnce  made  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  commaudei'- 
in-chief  as  efT^tivcly  aa  poasihle.  Day  after  day 
Havelock  sent  ont  sli^ong  partteg  to  clear  some  of 
the  streets  and  bnildings  in  the  southeastern  half 
of  the  city — blowing  up  batteries  and  hottsoSj  aud 
dislodging  tho  enemy,  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  Sir  Colin  would  inevitably 
ei]  counter.  • 

All  this  time,  while  the  British  in  Luckuow 
vere  stoutly  maintaining  their  gn^jucd  against  the 
onomy,  somo  of  their  compauions-in-arms — near 
at  hand,  but  as  inaccessible  as  if  fifty  miles  distant 
— ^hftd  their  own  troubles  to  bear.  The  position  of 
tho  email  delachment  at  the  Ahim  Ba^di  was  as 
trying  as  it  was  nnexpectcd.  When  ITavclook 
left  a  few  hnndrcd  soldiers  at  that  post,  i^ith 
Tour  gansi^  vehicles,  animala,  ba^age^  ammunition 
ilores,  camp-foHowci's,  siclt^  and  wounded,  he 
:iever  for  an  instant  supposed  that  he  w^onld  be 
iut  off  from  Ihcm,  and  that  the  Kcsidency  and  the 
Mttm  Bagb  would  be  the  objects  of  two  separate 
Uid  distinct  sieges,  SJuch,  baweverj  was  the  case. 
Not  a  soldier  could  go  from  the  oiio  place  to  the 
3tlier;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflicolty  that 
n  messenger  could  convey  a  small  note  rolled  up  in 
b  qniU,  Tho  place,  however,  was  tolerably  well 
Eirmed  and  fortified ;  and  as  tho  enemy  did  not 
Bwarm  in  any  great  numbers  betweeu  It  and 
Cawnpore,  reinforcements  were  gradually  able  to 
Teach  the  Alnm  Baghj  althoogh  they  could  not 
push  on  through  the  remaiuing  four  miles  to  tho 
Residency*  On  the  3d  of  Octobci",  a  convoy  of 
50O  men  of  tho  61th  regiment,  with  provision?:, 
under  Major  Bingham,  started  from  Cawnpore, 
ftud  safely  reachetl  tho  Alum  Bagh  ;  ho  could  not 
penetrate  furtlierj  but  the  supplies  thus  obtained 
at  the  Alum  Bagh  itself  were  very  valuable.  On 
the  14tU,  a  second  convoy,  under  Major  M^Intyro 


V  On«  of  tbft  two  fafttd-wDTted  nnd  surclr  tried  diAItlalnft,  In  ■ 
*ttCT  to  ft  rcIittDn  irhm  the  d:in:;i?rR  were  pist^  ifnplofcd  k  few 
4bip1a  word!  Ui3.t  Tnai\y  dcAc^Lbcd  th*  poaLtion  of  thfl  ItosiderKry 
Ftii?fo«ur«  bttt(>r  than  ti\j  lonj;  techni^nl  d?t;ii1i.  I^allih  fVli^nda 
tad  talked  ind  written  dOtieerDin^  the  MtapregnhbLft  fort'  in 
^blch  tlie  futiton  were  confined ;  to  which  ho  repUci ;  '  We 
W^n  in  DO  fort  4t  all ;  we  oocupicd  u  few  liouiea  ^  a  Ixr^e  farden, 
Mitfa  ■  loT  W4U  Oil  OTio  ilde,  and  only  kn  mnlien  J^4»pel  en 
ihfU  ethoTi  In  the  mlLldlc  of  il  Ijir^e  cUy^  tho  hnUdlngs  ni  whith 
Bontrilotolj  commanrlod  m^  atid  twarmfri^  with  thouuindf  of  our 
d««4l;  foeflt  thintln^  for  our  brood.    <;od  f;Lvc  us  ]jrat«f!tlon  and 

eick^  the  former  io  a  wonderful  de^ret,  or  not  en?  of  us  wuuM 
bwc  to  tell  ibout  it-  .  .  ,  .  The  eoirlnei^rs  ulcntated  that  aU 
Ulo«*  iDQiitht  nvTtr  out  teoond  etapicd  without  *  shot  bcin^ 
thrown  In  «  ui,  and  at  tJmcfl  ppwwdi  of  *Drciilr  pfrr  iccand, 
bi^JiB  round  ibot  *iid  sh^ll.'  This  probably  mfita\*  that  tho 
flktf^pv  wm»  M.  ihiKt  per  tco/ind  for  iietrlj  flvs  month r—^wr7iv  <r 
frtuUfn  Miiiiim  Oiaiiif  mitrUj  throwQ  Intij  ttiU  narrow  atiU 
ero«r4*d  fpiM. 


of  the  78th  HighlaudeWj  was  despatched;  but  ho 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  such  force,  that  he 
could  not  reach  tho  Alum  Bagh  ;  he  returned,  and 
had  laome  difltculty  in  preventing  the  Bupplies 
from  falling  into  tlie  liauds  of  the  enemy.  An- 
other attempt  afterwards  sucL-eeiled,  Colonel 
Wilson,  commanding  at  Cawnpore,  received  the 
small  dctachmeutji  of  British  ti^gopa  sent  up  from 
time  to  time  from  the  tower  provinces,  aa  well  as 
the  supplies  coming  in  fi-om  every  quarter.  His 
duty  was,  not  to  make  conqneatf;,  but  to  send  men 
and  provisions  to  tho  Alum  Bagh  or  the  Eesidcocy 
as  often  as  any  opportunity  occurred  for  so  doin^. 
He  knew  that  the  Alum  Bagh  batteries  commanded 
all  the  approaches,  and  that  the  ground  was 
cleared  and  oxpoeed  for  five  huTidred  yards  on 
all  sides  ^  he  did  not  therefoi'e  apprehend  any 
torions  calamity  to  the  TnisccUancoas  foree  shut 
up  in  that  place,  provided  he  could  send  provisions 
in  good  time.  The  threo  or  four  miles  from  the 
Alum  Bagh  to  the  Residency  were,  it  is  true,  beset 
by  difficultica  of  a  most  fomtidablo  character; 
bridges  wero  brokeni  and  lines  of  intrenchment 
fonncd,  while  mutineers  and  rebels  occupied  the 
district  in  gieut  force ;  but  they  directed  their 
attention  rather  to  the  liesideocy  Uiau  to  the 
Alum  Bagh,  thereby  leaving  the  latter  compara* 
tively  nnmolestwL  Much  sickness  arose  within 
the  place,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  space  and  t>f 
fvo%\i  air ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  arrivals 
of  the  convojB,  provisions  were  scanty,  and  the 
distress  was  conaiderable.  Nevertheless,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Alum  Bagh,  with  such  men  as  Have> 
lock  aud  Ingiis  near  them,  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  succumbing;  they  would  fight  and 
endure  till  aid  arrived. 

Having  thus  watched  the  proceedings!  of  the 
beleaguered  gari'isons  at  llio  Residency  nnd  the 
Alum  Bflgh,  wo  may  now  trace  the  footsteps 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  his  operations  for  their 
relief. 

The  commander- in  chief,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  remained  at  Calcutta  many  weeks  after  his 
an-ival  in  India,  lie  was  called  upon  to  remodel 
the  whole  military  macUineryj  and  to  arrange 
with  tho  govemor-general  the  system  of  strategy 
which  would  be  most  desirable  under  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  He  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  progress  of  events  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
aud  the  Ganges.  He  gave  due  praise  to  Wilson 
for  the  conquest  of  Dellii,  and  to  Greatbed  for  the 
conquering  march  through  the  Deab.  He  admired, 
as  a  soldier  might  well  admire,  the  struggles  of 
Havelock^s  gallant  little  army  ere  Outram  bad 
joined  him  ;  tho  combined  operations  of  Haveloek 
and  Outram  ;  and  the  wonderful  defence  made  by 
Ingiis  against  a  host  of  opponents.  He  sent  up 
from  Calcutta,  an  soon  as  they  arrived,  reinforce- 
ments for  the  lamentably  small  British  army  ;  and 
he  sent  orders  for  brigading  and  marsbalUng,  at 
Allahabad  and  at  Cawnpore,  such  troops  ns  could 
arrive  from  Calcutta  on  tho  one  hand,  and  firom 
Delhi  on  the  other.     At  last,  ho  hfmseir  de^aviod 
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from  Calcutta  on  the  2dth  of  October,  travelling 
like  a  courier,  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  rebels 
on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  Cawnpore  on  the  3d 
of  November — utterly  heedless  of  the  glitter  and 
trappings  that  usually  surround  a  commander-in- 
chief  in  India. 

By  what  steps  the  various  regiments  reached 
Cawnpore,  need  not  be  traced  in  detail.  As  fast 
as  they  arrived,  so  did  some  degree  of  tranquillity 
succeed  to  anarchy.  A  portion  of  railway  had 
for  some  weeks  been  finished  from  Allahabad  to 
Lohuuda,  forty-two  miles  towards  Futtehpoor,  but 
had  been  stopped  in  its  working  by  the  mutiny  ; 
arrangements  were  now  made,  however,  for  bring- 
ing it  into  use,  and  for  finishing  the  section  between 
Lohunda  and  Futtehpoor.  The  English  regiments, 
from  China  and  elsewhere,  went  up  from  Calcutta 
by  road  or  river,  in  the  modes  so  often  described ; 
and. were  engaged  in  occasional  skirmishes  on  the 
way,  at  times  and  places  which  have  in  like  manner 
been  mentioned.  Benares  was  the  converging 
point  for  the  road  and  river  routes;  from  thence 
the  troops  went  up  by  Mirzapore  to  Allahabad ; 
thence  to  Lohunda  by  rail ;  and,  lastly,  to  Futteh- 
poor and  Cawnpore  by  road-march  or  bullock- 
vehicles.  A  column  under  Colonel  Berkeley  was 
on  its  way  ;  another  under  Colonel  Hindo  was  in 
or  near  Rewah ;  another  upder  Colonel  Longden 
was  near  Jounpoor ;  while  Colonel  Wroughton, 
with  the  Goorkhas  furnished  by  Jung  Bahadoor, 
was  on  the  Goruckpore  frontier  of  Oude.  True, 
some  of  these  so-called  columns  were  scarcely 
equal  to  one  regiment  in  strength ;  but  each 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  other  troops 
might  accumulate.  Grcathed*s  column,  now  better 
known  as  Hope  Grant's,  was  the  main  element  in 
Sir  Oolin's  present  force.  It  crossed  the  Ganges 
from  Cawnpore  into  Oude  on  the  30th  of  October, 
about  3500  strong,  with  16  guns,  and  advanced 
without  opposition  towards  the  Alum  Bagh,  near 
which  it  encamped,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

A  little  may  u.sefully  be  said  here  concerning 
the  proceedings  of  the  naval  brigade,  already 
noticed  as  having  been  placed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Peel,  and  as  having  arrived  safely  at 
Allahabad  after  a  very  wearisome  voyage  up  the 
Ganges.  On  the  4th  of  October  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, then  at  Calcutta,  tclegi-aphed  to  Peel:  'In 
the  course  of  about  a  week  there  will  bo  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  troops,  at  the  rate  of  about 
ninety  a  day,  passing  into  Allahabad,  which  I 
trust  will  not  cease  for  the  next  three  months.* 
Captain  Peel  was  employed  during  October  in 
facilitating  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery  up  to 
Cawnpore.  On  the  20th  Lieutenant  Vaughan  joined 
him,  bringing  126  more  naval  officers  and  seamen, 
which  raised  the  strength  of  the  naval  brigade  to 
616.  Most  of  these  new  arrivals  were  sailors  of 
the  merchant  service  at  Calcutta,  who  had  agreed 
with  much  alacrity  to  join  the  brigade.  On  the  23d 
ho  sent  off  100  seamen  to  Cawnpore,  in  charge  of 
four  siege-train  24pounder8.      On    the   27th  he 


despatched  170  more,  in  charge  of  four  24-poander8 
and  two  8-inch  howitzers  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a 
military  escort  was  provided  for  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition.  Next,  Captain  Peel  himself  started  for 
Cawnpore ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  joined  on  the 
road  by  Colonel  Powell  with  the  head-quarters  of 
II.M.  53d  regiment  Rather  unexpectedly,  a  battle 
took  place  on  the  way.  While  at  Thurea,  on  the 
31st,  news  reached  them  that  the  Dinapoor  muti- 
neers, with  three  guns,  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  and 
were  about  either  to  attack  Futtehiioor,  or  to  march 
towaixis  Oude.  Powell  and  Peel  had  with  them 
troops  and  sailors  numbering  altogether  abont  700, 
in  charge  of  a  large  and  valuable  convoy  of  siege  and 
other  stores.  They  marched  that  same  evening 
.to  the  camping-ground  of  Futtehpoor,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  of  the  93d  Highlanders ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  a  column 
of  about  500  men  marched  twenty-four  miles  to 
Kudjna.  The  enemy  were  here  found,  with 
their  guns  commanding  the  road,  their  right 
occupying  a  high  embankment,  screened  by  a 
grove,  and  their  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
A  part  of  the  column  advanced  against  the  guni, 
while  the  rest  rendered  support  on  either  side. 
A  sharp  battle  of  two  houi*s*  duration  ensued, 
during  which  the  enemy  kept  up  so  severe  a  fire 
of  musketry  that  many  of  the  English  fell,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Powell,  who  received  a  musket-ball  in 
the  forehead.  Captain  Peel,  although  a  sailor,  then 
took  the  command  ;  he  carried  a  force  round  the 
upper  end  of  the  embankment,  divided  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  from  all  their  positions,  capturing 
their  camp  and  two  of  their  tumbrils.  His  men  were 
so  worn  out  by  72  miles  of  marching  in  three  days, 
that  he  could  not  organise  a  pursuit  Collecting 
his  dead  and  wounded,  which  amounted  in  number 
to  no  less  than  95,  he  marched  back  to  Binkee; 
and  after  a  little  rest,  the  column,  minus  those  who 
fell  in  this  battle,  continued  the  march  towards 
Cawnpore.  It  was  supposed  the  enemy  numbered 
not  fewer  than  4000  men,  of  whom  one  half  were 
mutinous  sepoys  from  the  Bengal  army,  and  tlie 
other  half  rebels  whom  they  had  picked  up  on  the 
way.  After  leaving  some  of  his  men  at  Cawnpore, 
to  serve  as  artillerymen.  Peel  advanced  with  his 
heavy  gims,  and  about  250  sailors,  towards  tha 
Alum  Bagh. 

Understanding,  then,  that  regiments  and  detach- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  working  their  way, 
at  the  close  of  October  and  early  in  November, 
towards  Cawnpore,  and  across  the  Ganges  into 
Oude,  we  may  resume  our  notice  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  movements. 

Remaining  at  Cawnpore  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  organise  his  various  military  arrange- 
ments, the  commander-in-chief  crossed  the  Ganges 
on  the  9th  of  November,  and  joined  Hope  Grant's 
column  on  the  same  day  at  camp  Bantara,  sis 
miles  short  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  Wishing  to  have 
the  aid  of  other  detachments  which  were  then  on 
the  road,  he  remained  at  Buntara  till  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  when  he  started  with  the  force  which 
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le  bad  eollectod  with  so  much  trouble*  Advancing 
owards  the  Alum  Bagh,  he  defeated  a  party  of 
he  enemy  in  a  skirmish  at  a  small  fort  called 
fellalabad,  a  little  way  to  the  right  of  the  main 
*oad,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  This 
brt  being  taken  and  blown  up,  Sir  Colin  pushed 
m  and  encamped  for  the  night  outside  the  Alum 
Sagh.  Knowing  that  Ilavelock  and  Outram  two 
nonths  before  had  suffered  severely  in  cutting 
heir  way  through  the  city,  Campbell  now  (umicd 
I  plan  of  approach  at  the  extreme  eastern  or 
"ather  southeastern  suburb,  and  of  battering 
iown  the  enemy's  defences  step  by  step,  and  day 
ifler  day,  so  as  to  form  a  passage  for  his  infantry 
with  comparatively  small  loss.  This  he  had 
x»son  to  hope ;  because  there  was  a  large  open 
^pace  at  that  end  of  the  city,  which — although 
X)ntaining  m.iny  mosques,  palaces,  and  other  build- 
ngs — had  few  of  those  deep  narrow  lanes  which 
lad  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  former  force, 
lence  the  tactics  of  the  next  few  days  were  to 
onsist  of  a  series  of  partial  sieges,  each  directed 
gainst  a  particular  stronghold,  and  each  capture 
>  form  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  other 
Ofits  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city,  until  at  length 
le  Residency  could  be  reached.  The  palaces, 
oildings,  and  gardens  that  would  be  encountered 
I  this  route  were  the  Dil  Koosha  palace  and 
ark,  the  Martinidre  college,  the  Secundcr  Bagh, 
le  Shah  Nujeef,  the  palace  Mess-house,  the 
observatory,  the  Motee  Mchal,  the  Keisah  or 
[aiser  Bagh,  and  various  palatial  buildings,  of 
^hich  the  names  are  not  clearly  rendered  ;  until 
t  length  thase  posts  would  be  reached  (the 
Ihattur  Munzil,  the  Pyno  Bagh,  the  Fureed 
inksh  palace,  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the  Taree 
wothee)  which  were  held  by  Havelock,  and  lastly 
hose  (the  Residency  and  the  other  buildings 
rithin  Inglis's  original  intreuchment)  which 
vere  held  by  Onti-am. 

After  changing  the  garrison  at  the  Alum  Bagh, 
;iving  a  little  rest  to  troops  who  had  recently  had 
nuch  heavy  marching,  and  receiving  an  addition  of 
ibout  650  ment  from  Cawnpore,  Sir  CoUn  com- 
nenced  his  arduous  operations  on  the  morning  of 
he  14th,  with  a  miscellaneous  force  of  about  4000 
Den.  As  he  approached  the  Dil  Koosha  park,  the 
Elding  troops  encountered  a  long  line  of  musketry- 
re  ;  he  quickly  sent  up  reinforcements ;  and  after 

running-fight  of  about  two  hours,  he  drove  the 
:iemy  down  the  hill  to  the  Martinidre  college, 
2ros8  the  ganlen  and  park  of  the  Martinidre,  and 
LT  beyond  the  canal.  This  was  effected  without 
ny  great  loss  on  cither  side.    Campbell  had  now 

*  H.yL  8th,  fiSd.  75th,  »nd  93d  foot. 

2d  and  41^  Pui^anb  infuntry. 

ILM.  9th  Lanoer*. 

DttaAhuMnta  lit,  2d.  and  5ib  I'uiOaab  OLrairy. 

Detaduncnt  Hodion'i  Hone. 

Dtachmtnta  Bengal  and  Pui^aub  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Navml  brigade,  8  gnna;  Bengal  H.A.,  10  guns. 

Bengal  horao  fleld-battery,  6  gana ;  Heavy  field-baltery. 
-AWnt  TOO  caTalry  and  8700  teflmtry,  besides  arUUery. 
t  DelachmeDts  H.M.  83d  and  82d  foot. 

Detaebments  Madras  horse-arUIIery,  royal  artillery,   royal 
■■Alnwia,  and  ■rflltary  train. 


secured  the  Dil  Koosha  {'  Heart's  Delight')  and  the 
Martini^re(Martine's  college  for  half-caste  children). 
Hope  Grant's  brigade,  flanked  by  Bourchier's  field- 
battery  and  Peel's  heavy  guns,  was  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  canal  (which  enters  the  river  Goomtee 
close  to  the  Martini^re),  where  they  ofiectually  kept 
the  enemy  in  check.  SVhen  night  came,  Sir  Colin 
found  he  had  made  a  good  beginning ;  he  had  not 
only  secured  the  easternmost  buildings  of  Lucknow, 
but  he  had  brought  with  him  fourteen  days'  pro- 
visions for  his  own  troops,  and  an  equal  proportion 
for  those  under  Outram  and  Havelock;  he  had 
also  brought  all  his  heavy  baggage  (except  tents, 
left  at  the  Alum  Bagh),  and  was  therefore  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  for  several  days  at  the  Dil  Koosha 
if  necessary. 

After  further  completing  his  an*angemcnt8 
on  the  15th,  and  exchanging  messages  or  signals 
with  Havelock  and  Outram,  the  commander-in- 
chief  resumed  his  operations  on  the  16th.  Leaving 
evciy  description  of  baggage  at  the  Dil  Koosha,  and 
supplying  every  soldier's  haversack  with  three 
days'  food,  he  crossed  the  canal  and  advanced  to 
the  Secunder  Bagh — a  high- walled  enclosure  of 
strong  masonry,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  square,  loopholed  on  all  sides  for  musketry, 
and  held  in  great  force  by  the  enemy.  Oppo- 
site to  it  was  a  village  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yard^s  also  loopholed  and  guarded  by 
musketeers.  After  a  determined  struggle  of  two 
hours,  during  which  artillery  and  infantry  were 
brought  to  bear  against  them  in  considerable  force, 
the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  the  Secunder  Bagh, 
the  village,  and  a  range  of  barracks  hard  by — ^all 
of  which  speedily  became  valuable  strongholds  to 
the  conquerors.  Sir  Colin  described  this  as  a 
very  desperate  encounter,  no  less  than  2000  of  the 
enemy  having  fallen,  chiefly  after  the  storming  of 
the  Secunder  Bagh  itself  by  parties  of  the  63d  and 
a3d  r^unents,  aided  by  the  4th  Punjaub  infantry 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  troops.  Indeed  the 
enemy,  well  armed,  crowded  the  Secunder  Bagh  in 
such  numbers,  that  he  said  'there  never  was  a 
bolder  feat  of  arms '  than  the  storming.  Captain 
Peel's  naval  siege-train  then  went  to  the  front, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Shah  Nujeef— a  domed 
mosque  with  a  garden,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  strong  post  by  the  enemy ;  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure  had  been  loopholed  with  great  care  ;  the 
entrance  had  been  covered  by  a  regular  work  in 
masonry  ;  and  the  top  of  the  building  had  been 
crowned  with  a  parapet  Peel  was  aided  by  a  field- 
battery  and  some  mortars ;  while  the  village  to 
the  left  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  Brigadier 
Hope  and  Colonel  Gordon.  A  heavy  cannonade 
was  maintained  against  the  Shah  Nujeef  for  no 
less  a  space  than  three  hours.  The  enemy  defended 
the  post  very  obstinately,  keeping  up  an  unceasing 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  mosque  and  the  defences 
in  the  garden.  At  last  Sir  Colin  ordered  the  place 
to  be  stormed,  which  was  effected  in  an  intrepid 
manner  by  the  93d  Highlanders,  a  battalion  of 
detachments,   and   the   naval   brigade.      In  his 
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dispatch,  the  commander-in-chief  said :  '  Captain 
Peel  led  up  his  heavy  guns  with  extraordinary 
gallantry  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  building,  to 
batter  the  massive  stone-walls.  The  withering  fire 
of  the  Highlanders  effectually  covered  the  naval 
brigade  from  great  loss;  but  it  was  an  action 
almost  unexampled  in  war.  Captain  Peel  behaved 
very  much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the  Shannon 
alongside  an  enemy's  frigate.' 

While  Sir  Colin  and  his  troops  were  thus 
engaged,  Havclock  contributed  towards  the  success 
of  the  general  plan  by  the  capture  of  a  range  of 
buildings  in  advance  of  the  palace  of  Pureed 
Buksh.  It  had  been  agreed  by  signal  and  secret 
message,  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Colin  should  reach 
the  Secunder  Bagh,  the  outer  wall  of  the  advance 
gtorden  of  the  Pureed  Buksh  (Havelock's  most 
eastern  post),  in  which  the  enemy  had  before 
made  several  breaches,  should  bo  blown  in  by 
mines  previously  prepared ;  that  two  powerful 
batteries  erected  in  the  enclosure  should  then  open 
on  tho  insurgents  in  front;  and  that  after  the 
desired  effect  had  been  produced,  the  troops  should 
storm  two  buildings  known  218  the  Hern  Khana  or 
Deer-house  and  the  Engine-house.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  operations  began.  The  mines  were  exploded  ; 
the  wall  was  demolished ;  tho  works  beyond  wcro 
f^hclled  by  mortars;  two  of  the  mines  at  the 
Hern  Kliaua  were  charged  with  destructive  effect ; 
and  the  infantry— eager  for  a  littlo  active  work 
after  being  many  weeks  pent  up  within  their 
intrenchraent — dashed  through  tho  Chuttur 
Munzil  and  carried  all  before  them,  capturing  the 
several  buildings  which  had  been  marked  out  by 
previous  arrangement. 

Thus  ended  tho  important  operations  of  the 
16th,  sanguinary  in  Sir  Colin's  force,  but  much 
less  so  in  that  of  Ilavelock-— operations  during 
which  the  Secunder  Bagh,  tho  Shah  Nujecf, 
Uie  Hem  Khana,  tho  Engine-house,  and  miiny 
minor  buildings,  were  captured.  On  the  17th, 
the  commander-in-chief,  after  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  opened  a  communication  between  the 
canal  and  the  left  rear  of  a  range  of  baiTacks, 
that  facilitated  his  subsequent  proceedings.  Cap- 
tain Peel  meanwhile  began  to  operate  with  his 
now  famous  naval  brigade  against  a  building 
called  in  the  maps  the  Mess-house— a  large  struc- 
ture, defended  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  broad,  and 
scarped  with  masonry,  and  by  a  loo])holed  mud- 
wall  beyond  tho  ditch.  As  a  part  of  Sir  Colin's 
general  plan— that  of  employing  artillery  as  much 
as  possible,  to  save  his  infantry — a  cannonading 
was  continued  for  several  hours  against  this  Mess- 
house  ;  and  then  it  was  stormed  and  taken  without 
much  difficulty  by  various  detachments  of  the  53d, 
tho  90th,  the  Punjaubees,  and  other  regiments.  This 
done,  tho  troops  pressed  forward  with  great  vigour, 
and  lined  a  wall  that  separated  the  Mess-house 
ftx>m  tho  Motee  Mehal  (*  Pearl  Palace').  This  last- 
named  place  consisted  of  a  wide  enclosure  contain- 
ing many  buildings.    Here  the  enemy  determined 


to  make  one  last  desperate  stand;  they  fought 
with  energy  and  determination  for  an  hour,  but 
then  gave  way.  Sir  Colin's  troops  broke  an  opening 
through  the  wall,  aided  by  tho  sappers,  and  then 
they  poured  through,  rushing  onward  until  they 
reached  the  part  of  the  city  which  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Havelock. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  British  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  river- 
side of  Lucknow  from  tho  iron  bridge  to  the  Dil 
Koosha. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  that  these 
operations  during  the  second  decade  of  November 
were  conducted  by  the  following  officers:  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  commanded  the  whole.  General 
Mansfield  officiated  as  chief  of  the  staff  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant  was  in  immediate  command  of  the 
column,  formerly  known  as  Greathed's,  which 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  Sir  Colin's  force. 
Colonel  Grcathed,  now  raised  to  brigadier-general 
as  a  mark  of  Sir  Colin's  estimate  of  his  sernces, 
commandc<l  one  of  tho  brigades  of  infantry. 
Brigadiers  Russell  and  Adrian  Hope  took  two 
other  infantry  brigades.  Brigadier  Little  com- 
manded the  cavalry.  Brigadier  Crauford  the 
artillery.  Lieutenant  Lennox  the  engineers,  and 
Captain  Peel  the  naval  brigade.  The  operations 
brought  the  honorary  distinction  of  K.C.B.  to 
Grant  and  Peel,  who  became  Sir  James  Hope 
Gi-ant  and  Sir  William  Peel.  Sir  Colin's  advance 
to  the  llesidency,  however,  with  the  collateral 
struggles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  severe  in  its 
results  to  his  force,  though  less  so  than  the  opera- 
tions of  Outram  and  Havelock  in  September.  He 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  122  killed  and  345 
wounded.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  10 
officers  killed  and  33  wounded.  Sir  Colin  himself 
received  a  slight  wound,  but  not  such  as  to  check 
his  activity  for  an  hour.*  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  frightfully  severe ;  the  exact  amount  was  not 
known  to  tho  British,  but  it  must  hare  reached 
three  or  four  thousand.  They  fought  at  the 
Secunder  Bagh  and  the  Shah  Nujeef  with  a  fierce- 
ness which  rendered  immense  slaughter  inevitable; 
for  Peel's  powerful  artillery  swept  them  down 
fearfully. 

Whether  the  transports  of  joy  that  animated 
the  British  in  Lucknow  on  the  17th  of  November 
were  equal  in  intensity  to  those  which  had  broken 
forth  fifty-threo  days  before,  can  never  be  exactly 
measured ;  men's  emotions  are  not  susceptible  of 
such  nice  estimate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ai 
Inglis,  on  tho  25th  of  September,  had  warmly 
grasped  the  hands  of  his  deliverers  Havelock  and 
Outram ;  so  did  Outram,  Havclock,  and  Inghs  now 


*  Tho  officers  killed  were  LieatenanUeolonel  Biddolph :  Ototafau 
Hardy,  Wheatcroft,  Dalzell,  and  Lamsden;  UenteiMBti  Maynt, 
Frankland,  and  Dobbe ;  Enttign  Thompson ;  and  MidihipinaA 
Daniel.  The  woanded  were  Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  Brigadier  Rassell; 
Lientenant-colonels  Ewart  and  Hale;  Hajora  AUaon  and  Banafeoi: 
Captains  Alison,  Anson,  Grant,  Hammond,  Travera,  Walton,  and 
Burroughs ;  LieutenanU  Salmond,  MUman,  Ford.  Uallntt,  MaNk 
French,  Wynne,  Cooper,  Welch,  GoldamiUi,  Wood,  P»al,  M*QmHi 
Oldfield,  and  Henderson :  Ensigns  Watson,  PoweU,  udMVMMn; 
Midshipman  Lord  A.  P.  Clinton ;  and  AaabtaatrcariMa  y«to. 
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>  with  all  fervour  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
ho  with  him  had  just  fought  their  way 

the  hostile  streets  of  Lucknow.  Then, 
few  hours  had  enabled  the  new-comers  to 
orth  some  of  the  supplies  which  their  com- 
t  had  provided,  and  the  old  inmates  had 
lat  little  they  could  to  render  quiet  eating 
iking  possible— then  were  experienced  once 
e  luxuries  of  wheaten  bread,  fresh  butter, 

and  other  articles  which  are  never 
save  to  those  who  have  been  long  unable 
n  them.  And  then  the  feast  of  letters 
^spapers  from  England  was  scarcely  less 
il ;  for  so  dose  had  been  the  investment 
Residency,  that  the  inmates  had  been 
Uy  shut  out  from  the  world  during  the 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
jubilation  was,  however,  soon  ended, 
immediately  on  Sir  Colin*s  arrival,  an 
;ement  was  made  that  every  European 
leave  Lucknow  and  retire  to  Cawnpore. 

I  the  garrison  had  fondly  hoped  that  the 
of  the  commander-in-chief  would   have 

British  control  over  the  city;  that  com- 
about  to  succeed  discomfort ;  that  officers 
ilians  would  resume  their  former  duties 
bieir  former  easy  conditions ;  and  that  the 
nd  children  might  rest  a  while  in  quiet, 
er  health  and  strength  before  retiring  to 
,  or  to  the  HiUs.    But  such  was  not  to  be. 

II  had  come  to  Lucknow  almost  solely  to 
them ;  and  his  plan  of  strategy — or,  more 
Yf  the  number  of  available  troops  at  his 
id — did  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  small 
I  the  Oudian  capital;  for  there  was  hot 
•  look  forward  to.  The  enemy,  notwith- 
l  their  losses,  still  numbered  fifty  thousand 
•men  in  and  near  Lucknow,  shewing  no 
ns  of  retreat,  but  rather  a  determination 
d  the  rest  of  the  city  street  by  street  To 
bcm  farther  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  a 
ready  much  reduced,  and  to  risk  the  neces- 
a  third  relief.  Sir  Colin  issued  an  order, 
e,  not  only  that  all  were  to  depart,  but  to 
quickly.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  to 
ved  directly  from  the  Residency  to  the  Dil 
—a  distance  of  four  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
or  six  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  a  circui- 
ite  to  avoid  the  enemy ;  the  women  and 
I  were  to  follow  the  same  route  on  the  next 
id  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were  to  depart 
1  else  had  been  provided  for.  An  encamp- 
as  prepared  in  the  Dil  Koosha  park,  with 
pessaries  and  comforts  as  could  be  hastily 

together  for  sick,  wounded,  women,  and 
I.  The  sqjoum  at  the  Dil  Koosha  was  to 
ief  one,  sufficient  only  for  the  organisation 
ivoy  to  Cawnpora  Only  a  small  amount 
oal  baggage  wan  allowed  for  each  person ; 
8  those  who  possessed  property  were  forced 
most  of  it  behind.  The  property,  it  is  true, 
7  scanty;  but  the  garrison  felt  vexed  at 
even  a  trifle  as  a  booty  to  the  rebels.    As 


the  ordnance  stores  and  the  Company's  treasure 
(twenty-three  lacs  of  rupees,  safely  preserved 
through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  half  a  year)  were 
to  be  removed  to  the  Dil  Koosha  about  the  same 
time  as  the  non-combatants,  and  as  all  this  was  to 
be  effected  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the 
rebels,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  were 
needed. 

The  exodus  from  the  Residency,  and  the  escape 
to  the  Dil  Koosha,  through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  wiU  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  took  part  therein.  Many  delicate  ladies, 
unprovided  with  vehicles  or  horses,  had  to  walk 
over  five  or  six  miles  of  very  rough  ground,  exposed 
at  one  place  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry. 
The  authoress  of  the  Lady's  Diary,  with  two 
other  ladies,  secured  a  carriage  to  convey  them. 
'  We  had  a  pair  of  starved  horses  of  Mr  Gubbins's 
to  drag  us ;  but  the  wretched  animals  had  been  on 
siege-fare  so  long  that  they  had  forgotten  the  use 
of  their  legs,  and  had  no  strength,  so  came  to  a 
stand-still  every  five  minutes,  invariably  choosing 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  road  for  their  halt. 
At  one  place  we  were  under  so  hot  a  fire  that  we 
got  out  and  ran  for  our  lives — cleaving  the  vehicle 
to  its  fate ;  and  two  poor  natives,  who  wore  helping 
to  push  it  on  behind,  were  shot.  At  the  Fureed 
Buksh  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  as  the  carriage 
could  not  bo  got  through  a  gateway  till  some  stores 
were  cleared  away.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
90th  invited  us  inside,  and  gave  us  wine  and 
water,  which  was  very  refreshing.  We  walked 
after  that  every  step  of  the  way  to  Secunderabad 
[Secunder  Bagh],  where  we  all  had  to  wait  several 
hours  till  doolies  arrived  to  take  on  all  the  women ; 
and  we  proceeded  under  a  strong  escort  to  Dil 
Koosha.  The  road  to  Secunderabad  was  frlghtfiilly 
dangerous  in  places.  In  one  spot  we  were  passing 
a  24-pounder  manned  by  some  sailors  of  the  naval 
brigade ;  they  all  called  out  to  us  to  bend  low  and 
run  as  fast  as  we  could ;  we  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a  volley  of  grape  whizzed  over  our  heads  and 
struck  a  wall  beyond.  At  Secunderabad  we  found 
the  place  overflowing  with  women  and  children  of 

the  Lucknow  garrison At  about  nine  o'clock 

p.u.  we  started  again  in  doolies.  The  crowd  and 
confusion  were  excessive,  the  enemy  hovering 
round  and  firing  occasional  shots,  and  we  were 
borne  along  in  the  most  solemn  sileooe  ;  the  only 
sounds  were  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  doolie- 
bearers  and  the  screaming  of  the  jackals.  It  was 
an  awfol  time ;  one  felt  as  if  one's  life  hung  in 
a  balance,  with  the  fate  wo  had  so  long  dreaded ; 
but  our  merciful  Father,  who  has  protected  us 
through  so  many  and  great  dangers,  brought  us  in 
safety  to  Dil  Koosha,  where  we  arrived  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  They  found  shelter  in 
the  hastily  prepared  Dil  Koosha  encampment, 
already  mentioned ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
during  five  months,  they  snatched  a  little  sleep 
beyond  the  Residency  intrenchment.  Mrs  (now 
Lady)  Inglis  behaved  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  her  name ;  a  doolie  or  hoi^tal-Uttoc  ^ 
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prepared  for  her  accommodation ;  but  she  refused 
it,  in  order  that  the  sick  and  \roiinded  might  be 
better  attended  to.  Mr  Rees  gives  an  extract  fVom 
a  letter  of  this  lady,  in  which  the  incidents  of  the 
day  are  narrated  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  by 
the  chaplain's  wife ;  but  the  following  few  addi- 
tional fkcts  may  be  given :  '  The  road  was  quite 
safe  except  in  three  places,  where  it  was  overlooked 
by  the  enemy's  position,  and  where  we  had  to  ran. 
One  poor  woman  was  wounded  at  one  of  these 
places.  We  arrived  at  Secunder  Bagh  about  six, 
and  found  every  one  assembled  there,  awaiting  an 
escort  and  doolies  to  carry  us  on.  When  I  tell 
you  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  had  been 
hastily  buried  there  the  day  before,  you  can  fancy 

what  a  place  it  was Wo  were  regaled  with 

tea  and  plenty  of  milk,  and  bread  and  butter- 
luxuries  wo  had  not  enjoyed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  troubles.  At  ten  o'clock  we  recom- 
menced our  journey ;  most  of  the  ladies  were  in 
palanquins,  but  we  had  a  covered-cart  drawn 
by  two  obstinate  bullocks.  We  had  a  force  of 
in&ntry  and  cavalry  with  us,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded half  a  mile  when  the  column  was  halted, 
and  an  order  sent  back  for  reinforcements ;  some 
noise  was  heard,  and  it  was  believed  we  might  be 
attacked.  However,  it  proved  a  false  alarm  ;  and 
after  two  disagreeable  and  ratlior  anxious  hours, 
we  arrived  safely  at  the  Dil  Koosha,  and  were 
quartered  in  tents  pitched  for  our  reception.'  The 
charnel-house  at  the  Secunder  Bagh,  mentioned  in 
this  extract,  was  tlie  place  where  most  of  the 
daughter  of  the  enemy  had  occurred,  and  where 
the  dead  bodies  had  been  hastily  inteiTed ;  the 
atmosphere  around  it  was  for  many  days  in  a 
frightfol  state. 

The  military  movement  in  this  evacuation  of  the 
ResidencT'  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Colin,  in  his  official 
dispatch,  as  something  masterly.  He  told  how 
Outram  so  planned  that  each  corps  and  regiment, 
each  detachment  and  picket,  should  be  able  to 
march  out  silently  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  without 
exciting  suspicion  among  the  myriads  of  enemies 
near;  and  yet  that  there  should  be  guns  and 
riflemen  so  posted  as  to  repel  the  enemy  if  they 
should  attempt  any  serious  molestation  of  the 
retiring  troops.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Outram  and  Havelock's  gallant  and  much-enduring 
men  had  many  things  to  e£fect  after  the  non- 
combatants  had  departed  from  the  Residency. 
They  were  called  upon  to  bring  away  as  many  of 
the  stores  as  could  conveniently  be  conveyed,  and 
to  destroy  those  which,  if  left  behind,  would  too 
much  strengthen  the  enemy;  they  had  to  escort 
and  protect  their  weaker  companions,  and  to 
maintain  a  bombardment  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  and 
other  posts,  to  deceive  the  enemy.  The  last  of  the 
men  came  out  as  quietly  and  cautiously  as  possible, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  between  the  22d  and 
S3d  of  November,  leaving  lights  burning,  that  the 
departure  might  not  be  suspected.  They  silently 
passed  through  the  streets  and  roads,  and  safely 
reached  the  Dil  Koosha.  Captain  Waterman,  through 


some  misconception,  was  left  behind,  and  found 
himself,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  only 
living  ni<an  in  the  intrenched  position  which  had 
lately  been  so  crowded.  The  situation  was  a  ter- 
rible one,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  fifty  thousand 
vindictive  armed  enemies.  In  an  agony  of  mind, 
he  ran  past  the  Taree  Kothee,  the  Pureed  Buksh, 
the  Chuttur  Muuzil,  the  Motee  Mehal,  the  Secun- 
der Bagh,  and  the  Martini^re,"  to  the  Dil  Koosha, 
which  he  reached  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
prostration.  Sir  Colin  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  place.  So  cleverly  was  the  evacuation 
managed  (without  the  loss  of  one  man),  that 
the  enemy  continued  to  fire  into  the  Residency 
enclosure  long  after  the  British  had  quitted  it 
What  the  scene  was  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, we  have  just  been  informed ;  what  it  was 
among  the  soldiers,  is  well  described  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers :  '  An  anxious  night  indeed 
that  was !  We  left  at  twelve  o'clock,  having  with- 
drawn all  our  guns  from  position,  so  that  if  the 
scoundrels  had  only  come  on,  we  should  hare  had 
to  fight  every  inch  of  our  way  while  retiring ;  but 
the  hand  of  Providence,  which  had  watched  the 
little  garrison  for  so  long  a  time,  never  left  it  to 
the  last.  The  eye  of  the  wicked  was  blinded  while 
we  marched  breathlessly  with  beating  hearts  from 
our  post,  and,  forming  into  line,  walked  through 
the  narrow  defiles  and  trenches  leading  from  the 
ever-memorable  Bailey  guard.  Out  we  went, 
while  the  enemy's  guns  still  pounded  the  old  wall, 
and  while  the  bullets  still  whistled  over  the  build- 
ings ;  and,  after  a  six  miles'  walk  in  anklodeep 
sand,  we  were  halted  in  a  field  and  told  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  Here  we 
were  in  a  pretty  plight.  Nothing  to  cover  our- 
selves, while  the  cold  was  intense ;  so  we  lay  down 
like  so  many  sheep  huddled  together  to  keep  our- 
selves warm,  and  so  lay  till  the  morning,  when  we 
rose  stiff  and  cold,  with  a  pretty  prospect  of  the 
chance  of  finding  our  servants  in  a  camp  of  9C09 
men.' 

The  world-renowned  *  Residency  *  at  Lucknow 
being  thus  abandoned,  it  may  be  well  to  give  in  a 
note*  Sir  James  Outram's  conmients  on  the  eight 

*  ^  I  am  awaro  of  no  parallel  to  oar  wries  of  mines  In  modem  war. 
Twenty-ono  shafts,  aggrcgatln;;  200  feet  In  depth,  and  391  feet  oT 
gallMry,  hare  been  executed.    The  enemy  adranced  twenty  mine* 
against  the  palaces  and  outposts ;  of  these  they  exploded  three, 
which  caused  us  loss  of  life,  and  two  which  did  no  h^jnry;  eerea 
have  been  blown  in;  and  out  of  sewn  others  tlie  eoemy  have  been 
driven,  and  their  gnlleries  taken  possession  of  by  owr  miners- 
results  of  which  the  engineer  department  may  ^-ell  be  prowl.   The 
reports  and  plans  forwarded  by  Bit  Henry  llaTeloek,  K.C.U., 
and  now  submitted  to  his  excellency,  will  explain  how  a  Une  of 
gardens,  courts,  and  dwelling-houses,  without  fovCifled  CMniilfi 
without  flanking  defences,  and  closely  eonneotod  with  the  buOd* 
ings  of  a  city,  liaa  been  maintained  for  eight  weeks  la  a  eoiaia 
degree  of  seourity ;  notwithstanding  the  dose  and  constant  mm- 
ketry.fire  from  loopholed  walls  and  windows,  oflea  within  thirty 
yards,  and   from   every  lofty  building  within  tUUt-waagt,  am 
notwithstanding  a  frequent  though  desultory  fire  of  rMBd-shol 
and  grape  fkvm  guns  posted  at  various  distanoea,  ftom  MTonly  to 
five  hundred  yards.    This  r^ult  has  been  obtained  by  the  diUI  ui 
courage  of  the  engineer  and  quartermaster.geii«ral'a  4tijfarimta»t, 
sealousiy  aided  by  the  brave  otHcers  and  8oldi«n»  who  hare  di^ 
played  the  same  cool  determination  and  che-.Mrfiil  ulaerlty  bi  the 
toils  of  the  trench  and  amid  the  eonoealed  dangers  of  the  nioi 
that  they  had  previously  exhibited  when  forcing  thife  way  Ivts 
Lucknow  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  amid  a  most  murdersM 
flre.* 
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eekfl^  defence  of  that  place,  as  a  sequel  to 
rigadier  Inglis's  account  (p.  336)  of  the  previous 
ree  months'  defence  before  Outram  arrived.  To 
atram  was  due  the  planning  and  execution  of 
e  strategical  movement  by  which  the  evacuation 

the  Residency  was  accomplished.  The  com- 
ander-in-chief,  in  a  general  order  issued  on  the 
Id,  thus  spoke  of  it :  '  The  movement  of  retreat 
st  night,  by  which  the  final  rescue  of  the  garrison 
as  effected,  was  a  model  of  discipline  and  exact- 
iss.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  enemy  was 
»mplete]y  deceived,  and  the  force  retired  by  a 
MTOW,  tortuous  lane — the  only  lino  of  retreat 
>en — in  the  face  of  fifty  thousand  enemies, 
ithout  molestation.'* 

Great  and  universal  was  the  grief  throughout 
le  camp  when  the  rumour  rapidly  spread  that 
avelock,  the  gallant  Christian  soldier,  was  dead. 
e  shared  the  duties  of  Outram  at  the  Dil  Koosha 
1  the  23d  and  24th,  but  died  the  next  day, 
ricken  down  by  dysentery,  brought  on  by  over- 
^tigue.  All  men  talked  of  him  as  a  religious  as 
ell  as  a  brave  man — as  one,  more  than  most 
len  of  his  time,  who  resembled  some  of  the 
uritans  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
iries.  A  few  woitJs  may  give  the  outline  of  his 
ireer.  Henry  Havelock  was  born  near  Sunder- 
nd  in  1795.  ^  He  was  educated  at  the  Chartcr- 
ouse,  and  then  studied  for  the  bar  for  a  short 
me;  but  afterwards  adopted  the  military  pro- 
»ioD,  following  the  example  of  his  elder  brother 
William.  He  entered  the  95tli  regiment  just  after 
le  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  during  forty-two  years 
iw  a  good  deal  of  active  service.  After  serving 
ight  years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  exchanged 
ito  the  13th  regiment,  and  went  to  India  in  1823. 
it  joined  in  the -first  Burmese  war,  of  which  he 
fter wards  wrote  and  published  a  narrative.  He 
jrved  in  various  capacities  twenty-three  years 
dfore  he  became  a  captain,  having  no  patronage 
I  high  places  to  facilitate  his  advancement 
lieu  he  served  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  of 
hlch  be  wrote  a  memoir;  and  took  a  leading 
irt  in  the  memorable  defence  of  Jelalabad. 
isiiig  gradually  in  office  and  in  influence,  he 
rved  in  later  periods  at  Gwalior,  Moodkee, 
iiozshah,  Sobraon,  the  Sutlej,  and  other  scenes 
battle.  When  the  Persian  war  broke  out  at  the 
)se  of  1856,  he  was  put  in  command  of  one 
vision  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army;  and  when 
at  war  ended,  he  returned  to  India.  What  he 
hicved  during  1857  the  foregoing  pages  have 
e^rn.  All  classes  in  England  mourned  his  death. 
le  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  commander-in-chief, 

*  Tbt  ISito  of  tho  few  English  priBonen  at  Lucknov  Is  not  clearly 
leMble;  Irat  one  account  has  sUted  that  four  Englishmen  were 
t  to  death  on  the  night  when  the  Resldcney  was  finally  evacu- 
id.  When  the  English  troops,  the  women  and  children,  the 
sw  and  haggage,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  silrer,  had 
My  raaebed  the  DU  Kooeha,  the  leaders  among  the  rebels  became 
iragvd  beyond  measure  at  a  manoDurre  which  completely  balked 
eae.  A  fisw  of  them  rushed  to  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  where  the  unfbr- 
nftta  prisoners  were  oonflned,  tied  four  of  them— Sir  Moontstvart 
lekson,  Mr  Orr,  Mr  Barnes,  and  Sergeant  Bfartin— to  guns,  and 
•#  them  away.  The  ladles  were  said  to  hare  been  spared  at  the 
'    I  of  one  of  the  begums  or  princesses  of  Oude. 


Lords  Palmerston  and  Panmure  as  ministers  of 
the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  chief  represent- 
ative of  the  party  at  that  time  in  opposition,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the 
corporation  of  London,  public  functionaries  and 
municipal  bodies,  religious  and  missionary  societies 
— all  sought  to  pay  respect  to  the  noble  soldier 
who  was  at  once  pious,  daring,  and  skilful.  His 
widow,  made  Lady  Havelock  in  virtue  of  his 
knighthood,  received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year. 
His  son  received  a  baronetcy  from  the  Queen,  the 
rank  of  major  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  public  afterwards  took  up  the 
subject  of  a  monument  to  the  hero,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  his  daughters,  as  matters  not  unworthy 
of  support  by  voluntary  efforts  independent  of  the 
government.  With  or  without  a  monument,  the 
name  of  Henry  Havelock  will  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  nation. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  like  all  around  him, 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  gallant  coadjutor ;  but  his 
thoughts  had  no  time  to  dwell  on  that  topic.  He 
had  to  think  of  the  living,  to  plan  the  march  from 
tho  Dil  Koosha  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  thence 
onward  to  Cawnpore.  Certain  state-prisoners  had 
to  be  guarded,  as  well  as  the  women  and  children, 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  the  treasure  and  the 
stores.  The  whole  army  was  thrown  into  two 
divisions:  one  under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  to 
form  an  escort  from  tho  Dil  Koosha  to  the  Alum 
Bagli ;  the  other,  under  Outram,  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  the  convoy  was  safely  on  its  road.  It 
was  on  the  24th  that  this  novel*  and  picturesque 
procession  set  out.  The  distance  to  the  Alum  Bagh 
was  about  four  miles ;  and  over  the  whole  length 
of  very  rough  road  was  a  stream  of  bullock- 
carriages,  palanquins,  carts,  camels,  elephants,  guns, 
ammunition  and  store  wagons,  soldiers,  sailors 
(of  the  naval  brigade),  sick,  wounded,  women, 
children,  and  prisoners.  The  delays  were  great^ 
the  stoppages  many,  the  fatigue  distressing,  the 
dust  annoying ;  and  all  gladly  rested  their  weary 
limbs  at  the  Alum  Bagh  when  night  came. 

It  had  been  fully  intended  to  afford  the  troops  and 
their  convoy  several  days^  repose  at  the  Alum  Bagh; 
but  on  the  27th,  Sir  Colin  was  surprised  to  hear 
very  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore.  No 
news  had  reached  him  from  that  place  for  several 
days;  therefore  fearing  some  disaster,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  push  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Leaving  Outram  in  command  of  part  of  the  force 
at  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  placing  the  rest  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Hope  Grant,  he  resumed  his 
march  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Messages  now  reached  him,  telling  of  a  reverse 
which  General  Windham  had  suffered  at  Cawn- 
pore, at  the  hands  of  the  Gwalior  mutineers.  Sir 
Colin  hastened  forward,  convoy  and  all ;  but  he 
and  a  few  officers  took  the  start,  and  galloped  on 
to  Cawnpore  that  same  night.  The  nature  of 
Windham's  disaster  will  come  for  notice  in  the 
next  chapter ;  hero  we  have  only  to  speak  oC  Ua 
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immediate  effect  npon  Sir  Golin's  plans.  The 
enormous  train  of  helpless  women,  children,  sick, 
and  wounded,  could  cross  the  Ganges  and  quit 
Oude  only  by  a  bridge  of  boats ;  if  that  were  broken, 
the  result  might  be  tragical  indeed.  Orders  were 
sent  for  the  heavy  guns  to  hurry  on,  and  to  take  up 
such  a  position  as  would  prevent  the  enemy  from 
destroying  or  attacking  the  bridge  ;  while  a  mixed 


force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  horte-artiUeiy  wn 
to  cross  quickly,  and  command  the  Cawnpors  m 
of  the  bridge.  Happily  all  this  was  efiecttd  just  n 
time.  When  the  passage  was  renderwl  tait,  thi 
artillery,  the  remaining  troops,  and  the  sou-omd- 
batants,  were  ordered  to  file  over  the  bridge;  thii 
they  did,  occupying  the  bridge  in  a  coatinioti 
stream  for  thirty  ^ourf^anmolestedy  owing  ip  Sir 


Fort  of  Alum  B«gh,  near  Lucknow. 


Z 


Colin's  prompt  plans,  by  the  enemy's  guns.  All 
having  safely  crossed,  the  troops  encamped  around 
the  ruinous  old  intrenchment  rendered  memorable 
by  the  gallant  spirit  and  hapless  fate  of  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler ;  while  the  women,  children,  sick,  and 
wounded,  were  put  temporarily  into  occupation  of 
the  old  foot-artillery  lines. 

Although  Sir  Colin  Campbell  abandoned  Luck- 
now  for  a  while,  he  did  not  abandon  the  Alum 
Bagh.  This  post,  a  compact  enclosure,  capable 
of  being  defended  on  all  sides,  would  afford  an 
important  base  for  future  operations  if  maintained. 
Taking  Hope  Grant's  division  back  with  him  to 
Cawnpore,  he  left  Outrjim  with  three  to  four 
thousand  men  to  hold  the  Alum  Bagh  against  all 
odds,  Aimishing  him  with  as  large  a  supply  as 
possible  of  provisions  and  stores.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  all  the  remaining  or  available  companies 
of  H.M.  6th,  78th,  84th,  and  90th  foo^  Hie 
Madras  EaropeanSj   the  Ferozporo  Sikhs,  three 


field-batteries,  some  heavy  guns,  two  squadiwi 
of  the  military  train  acting  as  dragoons^  and  > 
body  of  irregular  cavalry.  While  the  «oeniy 
were  busily  engaged  in  refortifying  the  dtj,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  formidable  than  ever,  8ii 
James  was  making  the  Alum  Bagh  proof  sf^ 
all  their  attacks.  The  position  thus  occn^ec 
included  not  only  the  Alum  Bagh  itself,  bat  \ 
standing  camp  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil* 
distant,  and  the  bridge  of  Bunnee,  whidi  ▼> 
separately  held  by  400  Madras  sepoys  and  tw 
guns. 

Serious  work  and  anxious  thoughts  occupied  th 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  eonld  d 
little  in  active  military  operations  while  so  man 
helpless  beings  were  depending  on  him  kff  pn 
tection.  Hence  the  sojourn  of  those  who^  froi 
sex,  age,  or  sickness,  could  render  no  active  servic 
at  Cawnpore,  was  rendered  as  brief  as  poaiU 
,  Vehicles,  animals,   provisions^  and  stoiva^  wei 
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qnickljr  collected ;  and  on  the  3d  of  December  the 
aiarch  was  resumed  towards  Allahabad— mider 
an  escort  of  H.M.  34th  foot^  two  gons^  and  some 
cayalry.  How  the  released  Earopeans  ^ixed  on 
their  jonmej ;  how  they  were  cheered  and  greeted 
at  AUahabad ;  how  they  felicitated  themselves  on 
once  again  sleeping  in  safety;  and  how  they 
nltimatdy  reached  Calcutta  by  steamers  on  the 
Ganges— need  not  be  told  in  detail  Let  it  soffice 
to  say  that  when  the  ladies  and  children,  with  the 
inTaUded  officers,  who  had  passed  through  so 
wonderM  a  series  of  events,  were  approaching 
Calcutta,  Lord  Canning  issued  a  notification,  in 
which  he  said :  '  No  one  will  wish  to  obtrude  upon 
those  who  are  under  bereavement  or  sickness  any 
show  of  ceremony  which  shall  impose  fatigue  or 
pain«  The  best  welcome  which  can  be  tendered 
upon  such  an  occasion  is  one  which  shall  break 
in  as  little  as  possible  upon  privacy  and  rest.  But 
the  rescue  of  these  sufferers  is  a  victory  beyond 
all  price ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  public  joy  with 
which  it  is  hailed,  and  of  the  admiration  with 
vhich  their  heroic  endurance  and  courage  are 
viewed,'  it  was  ordered  that  a  royal  salute  should 
be  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William  as 
Boon  as  the  steamer  arrived ;  that  all  ships-of-war 
In  the  river  should  be  dressed  in  honour  of 
he  day;  that  officers  would  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  passengers  on  shore;  and  that  the 


state-baiges  of  the  governor-general  should  be  in 
attendance. 

Thus  ended  a  great  achievement  The  women, 
children,  sick,  and  wounded,  who  had  to  be 
brought  away  from  the  veiy  heart  of  a  city 
swarming  with  deadly  enemies,  and  escorted 
through  a  country  beset  by  mutinous  sepoys  and 
rebellious  chieftains,  were  not  fewer  than  tioo 
thomand  in  number.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
while  this  helpless  train  of  persons  was  on  the 
way  through  Oude,  behind  them  was  the  enormous 
hostile  force  of  Lucknow,  while  in  front  of  them 
were  the  Gwalior  mutineers  flushed  by  a  recent 
victory.  That  all  should  have  passed  through  this 
perilous  ordeal  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  one  life, 
reflects  lasting  credit  on  the  generals  who  planned 
and  executed  the  manoeuvre.  Of  the  five  noble 
officers  whose  names  are  imperishably  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  sieges  and  defences  of 
Lucknow— Inglis,  Havelock,  Neill,  Outram,  and 
Campbell — two  fell  before  the  grateful  thanks  of 
their  countrymen  at  home  could  reach  them ;  but 
the  remaining  three,  when  Christmas  arrived,  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
arduous  labours  had  been  rewarded  by  the  safe 
arrival,  at  or  near  Calcutta,  of  the  tender  and 
weakened,  the  broken-down  and  invalided— those 
who  had  so  long  formed  the  European  community 
in  the  Lucknow  Residency. 


iotf. 


Cavanaghki  Adventure. — At  p.  362  it  is  mentioned  that 
Ir  Otvanagli,  an  nnooTenanted  cItU  senrant  of  the  Corn- 
any  in  the  Residency  at  Lncknow,  Tolnnteered  to  make 
le  perilons  joarney  from  that  poet  to  the  commander- 
i-«hief  8  camp  many  miles  beyond  the  Alum  Bagh,  in 
tder  to  establish  more  complete  correspondence  between 
ir  James  Ontram  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  than  was 
oasible  by  the  simple  medium  of  a  small  note  enclosed  in 

qoilL  Mr  CaTanagh*8  account  of  his  hair-bretdth  nm 
ras  afterwards  published  in  the  Blue-books;  and  as  it 
Ifotds  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  Lucknow  and  its 
nvirons  at  the  time,  we  will  reprint  it  here  : 

'While  passing  through  the  intrenchment  of  Lucknow, 
.bout  ten  o'clock  a.  x.  on  the  9th  inst,  I  learned  thai  a  spy 
tad  come  in  from  Oawnpore,  and  that  he  was  going  back  in 
he  nij^t  as  far  as  the  Alum  Bagh  with  dispatches  to  his 
xoellency,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  commander-in-chief, 
rbo^  it  was  said,  was  approaching  Lucknow  with  5000  or 
tOOOnen. 

'  I  sought  out  the  spy,  whose  name  is  Kanou  jee  Lall,  and 
rho  was  in  tiie  court  of  the  deputy-commlBsioner  of  INiria- 
lad  before  tiie  outbr^Jc  in  Oude.  He  had  taken  letters 
rom  the  intrenchment  before,  but  I  had  never  seen  him 
ill  now.  I  found  him  intelligent^  and  imparted  to  him  my 
leaire  to  venture  in  disguise  to  the  Alum  Bagh  in  his  com- 
miaj.  He  hesitated  a  great  deal  at  acting  as  my  guide,  but 
Moe  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  road. 
Is  merely  urged  that  there  was  more  chance  of  detection 
nr  Cfur  going  together,  and  proposed  that  we  should  take 
liflbent  xomIs,  and  meet  outside  of  the  city,  to  which  I 
^bjeetod.  I  left  him  to  transact  some  business,  my  mind 
twelHag  aU  tiie  time  on  the  means  of  aooomplishing  my 
»bj«!t 


*  I  bad,  some  days  previonsly,  witnessed  the  preparation 
of  plans  which  were  l^ing  made  by  direction  of  Sir  James 
Outram  to  assist  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  march  into 
Lucknow  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  and  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  some  one  with  the  requisite  local  knowledge 
ought  to  attempt  to  reach  his  excellency's  camp  beyond  or  at 
the  Alum  Bagh.  The  news  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  advance 
revived  the  idea,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  myself  at 
two  o'clock,  after  finishing  the  business  I  was  engaged  upon. 
I  mentioned  to  Colonel  R.  Napier,  chief  of  Sir  James 
Outram's  sta£^  that  I  was  willing  to  proceed  throug^  the 
enemy  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  if  the  general  thought  my  doing  so 
would  be  of  service  to  the  oommander-in-chiei  He  was 
surprised  at  the  oflfer,  and  seemed  to  r^ard  the  enterprise 
as  fraught  with  too  much  danger  to  be  assented  to ;  but  he 
did  me  the  favour  of  communicating  the  oflfer  to  Sir  James 
Outram,  because  he  considered  that  my  seal  deserved  to  be 
brought  to  his  notice. 

'Sir  James  did  not  encourage  me  to  undertake  the 
journey,  declaring  that  he  thought  it  so  dangerous  that  he 
would  not  himself  have  asked  any  offioer  to  attempt  it  I, 
however,  spoke  so  confidently  of  success,  and  treated  the 
dangers  so  lightly,  that  he  at  last  yielded,  and  did  me  the 
honour  of  adding,  that  if  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
oommander-in-chiei^  my  knowledge  would  be  a  great  help 
to  him. 

*  I  secretly  arranged  for  a  dieguise,  so  that  my  departure 
might  not  be  known  to  my  wife,  as  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  bear  the  prospect  of  an  eternal  separation.  YThen  I  left 
home,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  thought  I 
was  gone  on  duty  for  the  night  to  the  mines ;  for  I  was 
working  as  an  assistant  field-engineer,  hj  order  of  Sir  Jamea 
Outram. 
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'  By  half-pust  seven  o'clock  my  di^iniso  was  completed, 
and  when  I  entered  the  room  of  Colonel  Napier,  no  one  in 
it  recognised  me.  I  was  dressed  as  a  badmash,  or  as  an 
irregular  soldier  of  the  city,  with  sword  and  shield,  native- 
made  shoes,  tight  troasers,  a  yellow  silk  koortah  over  a  tight- 
fitting  white  muslin  shirt,  a  yellow-coloured  chintz  sheet 
thrown  round  my  shoulders,  a  cream-coloured  turban,  and 
a  white  waistband  or  kumurbund.  My  face,  down  to  the 
shoulders,  and  my  hands,  to  the  wrists,  were  coloured  with 
lampblack,  the  cork  used  being  dipped  in  oil  to  cause  the 
colour  to  aidhere  a  little.  I  could  get  nothing  better.  I  had 
little  confidence  in  the  disguise  of  my  features,  and  I  trusted 
more  to  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but  Sir  James  Outram 
and  his  staff  seemed  satisfied.  After  being  provided  with 
a  small  double-barrelled  pistol,  and  a  pair  of  broad  pyjamahs 
over  the  tight  drawers,  I  proceeded  with  Kanoujee  Lall  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee,  running  north  of  our 
intrenchment,  accompanied  by  Captain  Hardinge,  of  the 
irreguhir  cavalry. 

*  Here  we  undressed  and  quietly  forded  the  river,  which 
was  only  about  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  about  a 
hundred  yards  wide  at  this  point.  ,  My  courage  failed  me 
while  in  the  water,  and  if  my  guide  had  been  within  reach, 
I  should  perhaps  have  pulled  him  back  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise  ;  but  he  waded  quickly  through  the  stream. 
Beaching  the  opposite  bank,  we  went  crouching  up  a 
ditch  for  three  hundred  yards,  to  a  grove  of  low  trees  on 
the  edge  of  a  pond,  where  we  stopped  to  dress.  While  we 
were  here,  a  man  came  down  to  the  pond  to  wash,  and 
went  away  again  without  observing  us. 

'  My  confidence  now  returned  to  me,  and  with  my  tulwar 
resting  on  my  shoulder  we  advanced  into  the  huts  in 
front,  where  I  accosted  a  matchlockman,  who  answered  to 
my  remark  that  the  night  was  cold :  "  It  is  very  cold—  in  fact, 
it  is  a  cold  nights"  I  passed  him,  adding  that  it  would  be 
colder  by  and  by. 

'After  going  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  further,  wo 
reached  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Goomtee,  where  we 
were  stopped  and  called  over  by  a  native  otlicer  who  was 
seated  in  an  upper-storied  house,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  picket,  whose  horses  were  near  the 
place  saddled.  My  guide  advanced  to  the  light,  and  I 
stayed  a  little  back  in  the  shade.  After  being  told  that 
we  had  come  from  Mundcon — our  old  cantonment,  and 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy — and  that  we  were 
going  into  the  city  to  our  homes,  he  let  us  proceed.  We 
continued  on  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  stone 
bridge,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards  from 
the  iron  bridge,  passing  unnoticed  through  a  number  of 
sepoys  and  matchlockmen,  some  of  whom  were  escorting 
persons  of  rank  in  palanquins  preceded  by  torohes. 

*  Recrossing  the  Goomtee  by  the  stone  bridge,  we  went  by 
a  sentry  unobserved,  who  was  closely  questioning  a  dirtily 
dressed  native^  and  into  the  chowk  or  principal  street  of  the 
city  of  Lucknow,  which  was  not  illuminated  as  much  as  it 
used  to  be  previous  to  the  siege,  nor  was  it  so  crowded. 
I  jostled  against  several  armed  men  in  the  street  without 
being  spoken  to,  and  only  met  one  guard  of  seven  sepoys, 
who  were  amusing  themselves  with  some  women  of 
pleasure. 

*  When  issuing  from  the  city  into  the  country,  we  wero 
challenged  by  a  chowkeedar,  or  watchman,  who,  without 
stopping  us,  merely  asked  who  we  were.  The  part  of  the 
city  traversed  that  night  by  me  seemed  to  have  been 
deserted  by  at  least  a  third  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  I  was  in  great  spirits  when  we  reached  the  green  fields, 
into  which  I  had  not  been  for  five  months.  Everything 
around  us  smelt  sweet,  and  a  carrot  I  took  firom  the  road- 
side was  the  most  delicious  I  had  ever  tasted.  I  gave  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  a  conversation  with  Kanoujee  Lall,  who 
joined  in  my  admiration  of  the  province  of  Oude,  and 
lamentation  that  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  wretches 
whose  misgovern  ment  and  rapacity  were  ruining  it. 

*  A  further  walk  of  a  few  miles  was  accomplished  in  high 
spirits.  But  there  was  trouble  before  us.  We  had  taken 
the  wrong  road,  and  were  now  quite  out  of  our  way  in  the 
Dil  Koosha  Park,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.    I  went 


within  twenty  yards  of  two  guns  to  see  what  strength  tliej 
were,  and  returned  to  the  guide,  who  was  in  great  alarm, 
and  begged  I  would  not  distrust  him  because  of  the  mis- 
take, as  it  was  caused  by  his  anxiety  to  take  me  away  from 
the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  I  bade  him  not  to  be  frigfaiened 
of  me,  for  I  was  not  annoyed,  as  such  aoddents  were  not 
unfrequcnt  even  when  there  was  no  danger  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  now  about  midnight  We  endeavoured  to  persuade 
a  cultivator,  who  was  watohing  his  crop,  to  shew  ne  the  way 
for  a  short  distance,  but  he  urged  old  age  and  lameneM ; 
and  another,  whom  I  peremptorily  told  to  come  with  as, 
ran  off  screaming,  and  aUirmcd  the  whole  viUage.  We  next 
walked  quickly  away  into  the  canal,  running  under  the 
Char  Bagh,  in  which  I  fell  several  times,  owing  to  my  shoes 
being  wet  and  slippery  and  my  feci  sore.  The  shoes  were 
hard  and  tight,  and  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  my  toei^  and 
cut  into  the  flesh  above  the  heels. 

*  In  two  hours  more  we  were  again  in  the  right  direction, 
two  women  in  the  village  we  passed  having  kindly  helped 
us  to  find  it  About  two  o'clock  we  reached  an  advanced 
picket  of  sepoys,  who  told  us  the  way,  after  asking  where 
we  had  come  from,  and  whither  we  were  going.  I  thought 
it  safer  to  go  up  to  the  picket,  than  to  try  to  pass  them 
unobserved. 

*  Kanoujee  Lall  now  begged  I  would  not  press  him  to 
take  me  into  the  Alum  Bagh,  as  he  did  not  know  the  way 
in,  and  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  around  the  place. 
I  was  tired,  and  in  pain  from  the  shoes,  and  would  tiiere- 
foro  have  preferred  going  into  the  Alum  Bagh ;  but,  as  the 
guide  feared  attempting  it,  I  desired  him  to  go  on  to  the 
camp  of  the  commander-in-chie^  which  he  said  was  near 
Bunnee  (a  village  eighteen  miles  from  Lucknow)  upon  the 
Cawnpore  road.  The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  and  we 
could  see  well  ahead. 

*  By  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  grove  of  mango-treei^ 
situated  on  a  plain,  in  which  a  man  was  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  I  thought  he  was  a  villager,  but  he  got 
alarmed  on  hearing  us  approach ;  and  astonished  us,  too^ 
by  calling  out  a  guard  of  twenty-five  sepoys,  all  of  whom 
asked  questions.  Kanoujee  Lall  here  lost  heart  for  the  first 
time,  and  threw  away  the  letter  intrusted  to  him  for  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  I  kept  mine  safe  in  my  turban.  We 
satisfied  the  guard  that  we  were  poor  men  travelling  to 
Umroula,  a  village  two  miles  this  side  of  the  chiefs  camp^ 
to  inform  a  friend  of  the  death  of  his  brother  by  a  shot 
from  the  British  intrenchment  at  Lucknow,  and  th^  told 
us  the  road.  They  appeared  to  be  greatly  relieved  on  dis- 
covering that  it  was  not  their  torrible  foe,  who  was  only  a 
few  miles  in  advance  of  them.  We  went  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  them,  and  after  walking  for  half  an  hour  we 
got  into  a  jheel  or  swamp,  which  are  numerous  and  laige 
in  Oude.  We  had  to  wade  through  it  for  two  hours  up  to 
our  waists  in  wator,  and  through  weeds ;  for  before  we 
found  out  that  we  were  in  a  jheel,  we  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede.  I  was  nearly  exhausted  on  getting  out  of  the 
wator,  having  made  great  exertions  to  force  our  way  through 
the  weeds,  and  to  prevent  the  colour  being  washed  off  my 
face.    It  was  nearly  gone  from  my  hands. 

*  I  now  rested  for  fifteen  minutes,  despito  the  remon- 
strances of  the  guide,  and  went  forward,  passing  between 
two  pickets  of  the  enemy,  who  had  no  sentries  thrown  oat 
It  was  near  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  stopped  at 
the  comer  of  a  tope  or  grove  of  trees  to  sleep  for  an  hour, 
which  Kanoujee  Lall  entreated  I  would  not  do ;  but  I 
thought  he  overrated  the  danger,  and,  lying  down,  I  told 
him  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  in  the  grove  who  wookl 
toll  him  where  we  then  were. 

'  We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard  the  Bnglish  chal- 
lenge *'  Who  comes  there  f  *  with  a  native  accent  We  had 
reached  a  British  cavalry  outpost :  my  eyes  filled  with  joyfol 
tears,  and  I  shook  the  Sikh  officer  in  charge  of  the  picket 
heartily  by  the  hand.  The  old  soldier  was  as  pleased  ss 
myself  when  he  heard  whence  I  had  come ;  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  send  two  of  lus  men  to  conduct  me  to  the 
camp  of  the  advance-guard.  An  officer  of  her  Majestj's 
9th  Lancers,  who  was  visiting  his  pickets,  met  me  on  ^ 
way,  and  took  me  to  his  tent,  where  I  got  dry  stonkiags  aid 
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Uxmaeii,  and,  what  I  mnch  needed,  a  glaas  of  brandy — a 
liquor  I  had  not  taated  for  nearly  two  months. 

*  I  thanked  GKxl  for  haying  safely  conducted  me  through 
ihia  dangerous  enterprise,  and  Kanoujee  Lall  for  the  courage 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  had  conducted  himsdf 
during  this  trying  night.  When  we  were  questioned,  he  let 
me  i^eak  as  liUle  as  possible.  He  always  had  a  ready 
answer,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  in  a  great 
easnre  more  than  to  myself  for  my  escape.  It  will  give 
B  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  he  has  been  suitably 
rewarded. 
*In  nnderkaking  this  enterprise,  I  was  actuated  by  a 
nse  of  duty,  beliering  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  his  excel- 
lency the  oommander-in-chief  when  approaching,  for  its 
lelie!^  the  besieged  garrison,  which  had  heroically  resisted 


the  attack  of  thirty  times  its  own  number  for  nearly  five 
months,  within  a  weak  and  irreguhir  intrenchment ;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  was  anxious  to  perform  some  sendee 
which  would  insure  to  me  the  honour  of  wearing  our  Most 
Gracious  Majesty's  Gross. 

*  My  reception  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  staff  was 
cordial  and  kind  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  and  if  I  never  have 
more  than  the  remembrance  of  their  condescension  and  of 
the  heartfelt  congratulation  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  of 
all  the  officers  of  his  garrison  on  my  safe  return  to  them — I 
shall  not  repine,  though  to  be  sure  having  the  Victoria 
Cross  would  make  me  a  prouder  and  a  happier  man. 


*  James  Catanaqh. 


*  Campy  Alum  BagK,  Nor.  24.' 


Obovp  or  llABaATTA  Asms.— From  the  Colloetlon  of  Sir  S.  Meyriok :  a  a,  Helmet ;  6,  Sword ;  e,  Musket ; 
d,  Knife  and  Sheath ;  «,  Mace ;  /,  Shield. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 


CLOSIUG  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAH 


^HE  expedition  of  Sir  ColiD 
'  Campbell  to  Luckiiow  in  Novem* 
i^ber,  followed  by^  the  extraordinary 
V rescue  of  the  British  resiilonts  at 
^that  city,  formed  an  cpifiode  in  the 
[J^ history  of  the  Indian  Revolt  well 
wortlij  of  being  treated  eingly  and 
separately  from  other  m&tters.  This 
^  having  been  done^  the  present  chapter  nj*7 
^  conveniently  be  devoted  to  the  cloaint^  events 
of  the  year  in  other  places,  touchiog  only  upon 
snch  occurrences  as  immedi&tely  alfectcd  the 
mutiJiy  or  the  plans  for  its  BUppreraion*  As  in 
the  former  chapters* — relating,  the  one  to  Jdy 
and  Augast,  and  the  other  to  September  and 
October— the  survey  (applicable  in  this  case  to 
November  and  December)  may  uaefttlly  begin  in 
the  Calcutta  proyinceB,  and  thence  travel  west- 
ward* 

Calcutta  itself,  for  reasons  more  than  once 
stated,  was  not  likely  to  be  materially  affected  by 
mutinous  proceedings.  The  interests  of  the  native 
towns-people,  concerned  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
a  Jarger  number  of  Europeans  than  resided  at  any 
other  city  in  India,  ]ed  them  to  prefer  scenes  of 
quiet^  even  if  the  Bengalee  character  had  been 
more  warlike  tbau  is  its  wont ;  while  the  frequent 
landing  of  British  troops  from  otber  shores  kept 
in  awe  such  of  the  sepoy  soldiers  as  still  remained 
in  arms.  A  naval  squadron  anchored  tn  the 
Hoogly,  with  sufficient  power  of  metal  to  batter 
the  city  to  ruins  if  danger  arose.  The  natives, 
except  a  few  of  fanatical  character,  were  more 
disposed  to  seek  for  holiday  than  for  war;  and 
holiday  occasionally  fell  to  tiieir  Bhare,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  themselves.  On  one 
day,  towards  the  close  of  November,  there  were 
460O  British  troops  temporarily  garrisoned  at 
Calcutta^  and  11  ships-of-war  anchored  in  tlie 
river.  The  troops  comprised  H.M-  19tb,  ZOth, 
42d,  54th,  rsth,  and  fiTth  regiments  of  foot,  or 
portions  of  them,  together  with  one  battalion  of 
the  60th  Rifles^  and  one  of  the  Rifle  biigade.  A 
review  of  most  of  these  fine  troops  was  held  on 

•  Cbap<  iTli.,  pp.  fr%2H;  chip,  xjc,,  pp.  33B-3M. 


the  Calcutta  volunteers'  parade-ground,  before  the 
journey  to  the  upper  provinces  commenced.  The 
Calcutta  government  commenced  operations  for 
reorganising  the  vast  regions  which  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  Revolt  A  plan  wai 
sketched  out  for  separating  the  divisions  of  Delhi 
and  Mocrut  from  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and 
transferring  them  to  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
janb — in  order  that  they  might  share  in  the  pecu- 
liar system  of  executive  rule  which  had  been  found 
to  work  well  in  the  Punjanb,  under  the  euefgeUc 
control  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  rest  of  the 
Northwest  Frovinoea  could  not  be  permanently 
reorganised  until  the  warlike  operations  had  made 
further  advance.  Another  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  government  was  to  send  out  a  commission 
to  the  Andaman  Islands,  to  examine  how  far  they 
wore  suited  as  a  penal  settlement  for  rebels  or 
traitort  sentenced  to  transportation ;  the  commii^ 
sion  comprised  naval  and  medical  officers^  who 
were  empowered  to  select  a  spot  healthy  in 
situation  and  easily  defended* 

In  the  easternmost  districts  of  India^  mutiuy 
shewed  itself  in  amall  degree.  It  could  hardly  h& 
other  than  alight,  however;  for  the  Hindushiui 
troops  wer«  few  in  number,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation not  ill  aflbcted.  Three  companies  of  the 
34th  Bengal  native  infantry,  it  will  he  remem- 
bered,* were  stationed  at  Chittagong  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  March  and  April; 
they  not  only  remained  faithful  when  the  other 
companies  of  the  same  regiment  became  mutino^ 
at  Berhampore,  but  made  a  very  high-flown 
declaration  of  their  loyal ty^  After  remaining  '  true 
to  their  salt '  throughout  the  whole  of  the  anmmer 
and  autumn,  these  three  companies  at  length 
yielded  to  the  general  mania.  They  broke  oat 
into  mutiny  at  Chittagong  on  the  I8th  of  Novem- 
ber, burnt  their  Lues,  blew  up  the  naagaTine, 
looted  the  treasury,  and  commenced  a  search  for 
Europeans.  These  latter  escaped,  chiefly  ua  boats 
upon  the  river.  The  mutineers  then  released  the 
convicts  from  the  jail,  and  decamped.  They  moved 
northward,  apparently  tending  toward  Tippcrah, 
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a  petty  rajah  held  his  court.  Directly  this 
lown,  Major  Byng,  commanding  a  Silhet 
regiment,  marched  down  from  the  hills, 
)t  the  mutineers.  A  hrief  conflict  ensued, 
Lch  the  major  unfortunately  received  a 
wound ;  but  the  misguided  men  of  the 
neeting  with  no  kind  of  sympathy  from 
Ihetees,  were  almost  wholly  annihilated 
a  few  days. 

e  were  at  that  time  two  companies  of  the 
ive  regiment  at  Dacca ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ties  received  fh>m  the  magistrate  of  Chitta- 
3WS  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  last-men- 
place,  they  resolved  to  disarm  those  two 
lies,  as  a  precaution  against  mischief.  The 
however,  hearing  the  news  from  Chittagong 
peedily  than  the  authorities,  prepared  for 
ice.  A  party  of  volunteers  disarmed  a  few 
id  sepoys ;  but  as  the  others  had  artillery 
t  them,  a  hundred  English  sailors,  with  two 
B  howitzers,  were  told  oiF  to  deal  with  them, 
p  contest  ensued  at  the  sepoy  barracks,  with 
;rape,  and  musketry;  until  at  length  the 
determined  on  a  closer  attack,  rushed  upon 
oys,  drove  them  out  of  the  barracks,  and 
many  on  the  spot.  The  rest  set  off  on  a 
larch  to  Jelpigoree,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
at  So  utterly  was  that  part  of  India 
d  of  British  troops,  that  there  were  none  to 
ven  one  or  two  hundred  mutineers;  and 
rillages  were  plundered  on  the  road.  The 
;ame  from  a  quarter  where  apparently  the 
ers  least  expected  it — ^from  the  men  of 
wn  regiment.  The  motives  of  the  native 
ivere  as  inscrutable  now  as  at  any  former 
for  although  the  two  companies  thus 
I,  fought,  and  fled,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment 
ed  faithful.  They  had  even  quietly  per- 
two  hundred  Goorkhas  to  join  the  regiment 
step  having  been  adopted  by  the  authorities 
e  new  blood  into  the  corps.  An  officer  of 
i,  writing  from  Jelpigoree  on  the  3d  of 
>er,  said:  *Our  men  have  sworn  to  their 
officers  (not  to  us)  that  they  will  do  their 
and  our  spies,  who  have  hitherto  proved 
:worthy,  declare  that  we  may  fully  depend 
regiment.  Yesterday  the  test  commenced 
ordering  accoutrements  and  ammunition 
erved  out  to  our  two  hundred  Goorkhas. 
as  done  cheerfully,  and  is  a  very  good 
on  of  the  prevailing  feeling.  A  strange 
it  was,  watching  the  sepoys  doling  out 
ition  to  Goorkhas  to  fight  against  their  own 
>oys')  comrades,  and  it  did  one's  heart  good 
t:  we  are  all  under  arms,  and  very  san- 
These  men  actually  joined  in  routing  the 
IS  companies  of  their  own  raiment,  and 
ng  them  towards  Bhotan,  where  they  died 
)ly  among  an  un sympathising  population. — 
iscrepancies  in  conduct  between  difierent 
its  and  difierent  companies  of  the  same 
it,  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ic»l  tracing  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolt 


In  a  wide  region  of  Bengal  westward  of  Calcutta, 
the  only  incidents  requiring  notice  were  two  or 
three  in  which  the  Shekhawuttie  battalion  shewed 
that  it  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Company's 
raj — almost  the  last  relic  of  the  once  magnificent 
Bengal  army.  With  this  regiment  Colonel  Forster 
put  down  the  recusant  Rajah  of  Pachete,  whose 
domain  touched  the  grand  trunk-road  above 
Raneegunge.  After  hovering  some  time  on  the 
verge  of  treason,  this  man  at  length  refiised  to 
obey  the  British  resident  at  Rugonauthpoor,  Mr 
Lushington,  who  was  obliged  to  intrench  himself 
in  self-defence.  Colonel  Forster  hastened  thither ; 
and  by  his  own  boldness  of  bearing,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  Shekhawutties,  he  captured  the 
rajah,  a  fort  of  no  inconsiderable  strength,  much 
wealth,  and  a  mass  of  treasonable  correspondence 
— without  firing  a  shot  Shortly  afterwards, 
Forster  marched  to  Sumbhulpore,  where  a  band 
of  ruffians,  headed  by  one  of  their  own  class,  had 
commenced  a  course  of  violence  that  needed  and 
obtained  a  prompt  check. 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  busier  scenes  of  the 
northwest,  viewing  them  in  connection  with 
Cawnpore  as  a  central  point  of  strategy,  and  with 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  leader  of  all  the  British 
operations.  This  may  the  more  appropriately  be 
done ;  because  there  were  no  events  on  the  Lower 
Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  requiring 
notice,  so  far  as  concerned  the  months  of  November 
and  December. 

Cawnpore  was  a  centre  in  military  matters  for 
the  following  reasons.  On  one  side  of  it  was 
Lucknow,  so  important  in  relation  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  Oude;  Allahabad,  on  another  side,  was 
on  the  great  line  of  route  for  troops  from  Calcutta ; 
Agra  and  Delhi,  towards  the  northwest,  lay  on 
the  path  of  approach  from  the  Punjaub ;  while  on 
the  south  and  southwest  were  the  roads  along 
which  armies  or  columns  of  armies  might  march 
from  the  two  southern  provinces  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Hence  Sir  Colin  Campbell  made  earnest 
endeavours  to  maintain  a  good  position  at  Cawn- 
pore, as  a  convenient  l)ase  of  operations.  Colonel 
Wilson,  as  commandant,  was  instructed  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  Lucknow  so  far  as  he  could,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  insurgent  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  continued  throughout  October. 
In  November,  when  Sir  Colin  went  with  his  small 
army  to  relieve  Lucknow,  he  left  General  Wind- 
ham—well  known  in  Crimean  warfiire  as  the  *  hero 
of  the  Redan ' — ^in  command  at  Cawnpore,  not  to 
fight,  but  to  keep  communication  safely  open  from 
Lucknow  vid  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad.  Sir  Colin, 
it  will  be  remembered,*  hurried  back  to  Cawnpore 
at  the  end  of  November  on  account  of  events  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  What  those 
events  were,  we  have  now  to  narrate. 

The  series  of  disasters  that  occurred  to  General 
Windham  originated  in  part  in  the  want  of  good 
communication    between    him    and    Sir    Colin 
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Oampbell.  Whether  the  messeDgers  v^ere  stopped 
by  the  way,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  Sir  Colin 
remained  in  ignorance  that  the  Gwalior  mutineers 
were  approaching  Cawnpore ;  while  Windham 
received  no  replies  to  letters  sent  by  him,  asking 
for  instructions  for  his  guidance.  Sir  Colin  knew 
nothing  of  Windham's  troubles  until,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  he  heard  at  the  Alum  Bagh  the 
noise  of  artillery-firing  at  Cawnpore ;  while  Wind- 
ham received  no  aid  or  advice  until  Sir  Colin 
himself  appeared  late  on  the  following  day. 
Whether  or  not  there  were  defective  tactics  in 
the  subsequent  management  of  the  affair,  this 
uncertainty  at  the  beginning  was  unquestionably 
disadvantageous.  Windham  knew,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  that  the  Gwalior  and  Indore 
mutineers,  swelled  to  20,000  strong  by  reinforce- 
ments of  rebels  from  various  quarters,  had  reached 
within  about  thirty  miles  of  Cawnpore,  on  the 
Calpee  road ;  and  a  week  later  he  found  that  they 
were  within  twenty  miles.  As  the  troops  at  his 
command  barely  exceeded  2000  men,  and  as  he 
received  no  news  from  Campbell,  ho  considered 
how  best  to  maintain  his  position.  Ho  was  in  an 
intrenchnient  or  intrenched  fort,  far  distant  from 
the  one  formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 
and  placed  close  to  the  Ganges,  so  as  to  command 
the  bridge  of  boats ;  there  being  within  the  intrench- 
ment  the  requisite  buildings  for  the  daily  necessities 
of  his  force.  As  the  city  of  Cawnpore  lay  between 
him  and  the  Calpee  road,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  take  up  a  new  position.  Leaving  some  of  his 
troops,  therefore,  in  the  intrenchment,  he  formed 
with  the  remainder  a  new  camp  at  Dhuboulce, 
close  to  the  canal  westward  of  the  city,  at  a  point 
where  he  believed  he  would  be  able  to  watch  and 
fhistrate  the  enemy. 

On  the  26th,  finding  that  the  mutineers  were 
approaching,  he  went  out  to  encounter  them.  He 
started  at  three  in  the  morning  with  about  1200 
infantry  (chiefly  of  the  34th,  82il,  88th,  and  llifles, 
100  Sikh  cavalry  and  eight  guns),  and  marched  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  Bhowsee,  near  the  Pandoo  Nuddce 
-^leaving  his  camp-equipage  and  baggage  near  the 
city.  Brigadier  Carthew  was  second  in  command ; 
and  the  chief  officers  under  him  were  Colonels 
Walpole,  Kelly,  and  Maxwell.  The  enemy  were 
found  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddee.  The  British  advanced 
with  a  line  of  skirmishers  along  the  whole  front,  with 
supports  on  each  flank,  and  a  reserve  in  the  centre. 
The  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
siege  and  field  guns ;  but  such  was  the  eagerness 
of  the  British  troops  to  engage,  that  they  carried  the 
position  with  a  rush,  cheering  as  they  went ;  and  a 
village,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  tiie  enemy,  was 
rapidly  cleared.  The  mutineers  hastily  took  to 
flighty  leaving  behind  them  two  howitzei's  and  one 
gun.  At  this  point,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
Windham  became  aware  that  he  had  been  engag- 
ing the  advanced  column  only  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  main  force  was  near  at  hand.  Rendered 
uneasy  by  his  position,  he  resolved  on  retiring  to 


protect  the  city,  camp,  cantonment^  intrenchment, 
and  bridge  of  boats.    This  he  did. 

So  far,  then,  the  operations  of  tlie  26th  were  to  a 
certain  extent  successful.  But  disaster  followed. 
He  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  Jewee  Plain,  on 
the  Calpee  side  of  Cawnpore,  having  the  city 
between  him  and  the  intrenchment  Whether 
Windham  did  not  know  that  the  enemy  were  so 
near  in  great  force,  whether  his  camping-ground 
was  ill  chosen,  or  whether  he  left  his  fianks  unpro- 
tected, certain  it  is  that,  about  noon  on  the  27tfa, 
when  his  men  were  preparing  for  a  camp-dinnor, 
they  were  surprised  by  an  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
in  immense  force,  from  behind  a  thick  cover  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  beginning  with  an  over- 
whelming artillery  cannonade.  For  five  hours  did 
this  attack  continue,  chiefly  near  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Delhi  and  Calpee  roads.  Dis- 
tracted by  an  attack  on  three  sides  of  him, 
Windham  hastened  to  seo  what  was  doing  on  the 
fourth  side,  towards  the  city ;  and  here  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  mutineers  had  turned  his  flanks, 
got  into  the  city,  and  were  beginning  to  attack 
the  intrenchment  near  tlie  bridge.  Retreat  was 
at  once  resolved  on ;  and  although  the  general's 
dispatch  did  not  state  the  fact^  the  private  letters 
shew  that  the  retreat  was  sauve  qui  peut.  For,  in 
truth,  it  became  a  matter  of  speed,  whether  the 
British  could  rush  back  to  the  intrenchment  in 
time  to  save  it.  They  did  so ;  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  store  of  tents,  saddlery,  harness,  camp- 
equipage,  and  private  property— all  of  which  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  hasty  scamper  from  the 
camp  to  the  intrenchment.  This  booty  the  enemy 
at  once  seized  upon,  and  either  appropriated  or 
burned  according  to  its  d^ce  of  usefulnesB.  No 
less  than  five  hundred  tents  fed  a  bonfire  that 
night— a  loss  quite  irreparable  at  that  time  to  the 
British. 

Bitter  was  the  mortification  with  which  the 
troops  contemplated  this  day's  work.  One  of  the 
officers  said  in  a  private  letter :  '  Yon  will  read  the 
account  of  this  day's  fighting  with  astonishment  ; 
for  it  tells  how  English  troops,  with  their  trophies 
and  their  mottoes,  and  their  far-famed  bravery, 
were  repulsed  and  lost  their  camp,  their  baggage^ 
and  their  position,  by  [to?]  the  scouted  and 
degraded  natives  of  India.'  The  beaten  '  Feriog- 
hecs,'  as  the  enemy  had  now  a  right  to  call  them, 
did  certainly  retreat  to  their  intrenchment  amid 
overturned  tents,  pillaged  baggage,  men's  kits, 
fleeing  camels,  elephants,  horses,  and  servants. 
Another  officer  who  had  just  come  up  fh>m  Alla- 
habad, and  who  was  within  the  intrenchment  on 
the  afternoon  of  this  day,  thus  described  the  scene: 
*  Saw  our  troops  retreating  into  the  outer  intrench- 
ment A  regular  panic  followed.  Trains  of 
elephants,  camels,  horses,  bullock-wagons,  and 
coolies  came  in  at  the  principal  gate,  laden  with 
stuff.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Sailors'  Hospital,  the  Post-oflioe,  and 
the  Commissariat-cellars.  Around  these  houses^ 
which  are  scattered,  crowds  of  caraelsy  bnUockii 
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and  horses  were  collected,  fastened  by  ropes  to 
stakes  in  the  ground,  and  among  the  animals,  piles 
of  trunks,  beds,  chairs,  and  miscellaneous  furni- 
ture and  baggage.    There  was  scarcely  room  to 
move.    Met  one  of  the  chaplains  hastening  into 
the  intrenchment    He  had  left  everything  in  his 
tent  outside.     The  servants  almost  everywhere 
abandoned  their  masters  when  they  heard  the 
guns.    Mounted  officers  were  galloping  across  the 
rough    ground    between    the    inner   and    outer 
intrenchments,  and  doolie  after  doolie,  with  its 
red  curtains  down,  concealing  some  poor  victim, 
passed  on  to  the  hospitals.     The  poor  fellows  were 
brought  in,  shot,  cut,  shattered,  and  wounded  in 
every  imaginable  way  ;  and  as  they  went  by,  raw 
stumps  might  be  seen  hanging  over  the  sides  of 
the  doolies,  literally  like  torn  butcher-meat.    The 
agonies  which  I  saw  some  of  them  endure  during 
the  surgical  operations  were  such  as  no  tongue  or 
pen  can  describe.     The  surgeons,  who  did  their 
utmost,  were  so  overworked,  that  many  suffcrera 
lay  bleeding  for  hours  before  it  was  possible  to 
attend  to  them.'    During  the  hasty  retreat,  one  of 
the  guns  had  been  overturned  in  a  narrow  street 
in  Cawnpore.    The  British  could  not  wait  to  bring 
it  away ;  but  at  night  General  Windham  ordered 
100  men  of  the  64th  to  «aid  a  few  seamen  of  the 
naval  brigade  in  an  expedition  to  secure  the  gun. 
Xt  was  a  delicate  task,  in  a  city  crowded  with  the 
^nemy ;  how  it  was  done,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
naval  brigade  has  told.^ 

What  was  next  to  bo  done,  became  an  import- 
ant question.  General  Windham  assembled  his 
superior  officers,  and  conferred  with  them.  If 
lie  could  have  obtained  reliable  information 
concerning  the  position  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
lie  would  have  proposed  a  night-attack ;  but,  in 
Ignorance  on  this  important  point,  it  was  resolved 
'to  defer  operations  till  the  morrow.  Early  on  the 
S8th,  accordingly,  the  force  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  thus  distributed :  One,  under  Walpole, 
^as  to  defend  the  advanced  portion  of  the  town  on 
the  left  side  of  the  canal ;  a  second,  under  Wilson, 
'Was  to  hold  the  intrenchment,  and  establish  a 
•troDg  picket  on  the  extreme  right;  a  third, 
^der  Carthew,  was  to  hold  the  Bithoor  road  in 
Mvance  of  the  intrenchment,  receiving  support 
from  the  picket  there  if  needed ;  while  the  fourth 


* '  We  marched  off  under  the  guidance  of  a  native,  who  said  he 
^ould  take  ue  to  the  spot  where  the  gun  lay.  We  told  him  he 
^onld  be  well  rewarded  if  he  brought  us  to  the  gun,  but  if  he 
oToaght  ua  into  a  trap,  we  had  a  soldier  by  him  **  at  full  cock" 
v^adj  to  blow  his  brains  out.  We  passed  our  outside  pickets,  and 
«nt0rcd  the  town  through  very  narrow  streets  without  a  single 
niggar  bdng  teen,  or  a  shot  fired  on  either  side.  We  crept  along; 
Boi  a  aout  spoke  a  word,  all  was  still  as  death  ;  and  after  march, 
fait  In  this  way  into  the  Tery  heart  of  the  town,  our  guide  brought 
IM  to  the  Tery  q)ot  into  which  the  gun  was  capsized.  The  soldiers 
were  posted  on  each  side,  and  then  we  went  to  work.  Not  a  man 
■poka  aboTe  his  breath,  and  each  stone  was  laid  down  quietly. 
When  we  thought  we  had  cleared  enough,  I  ordered  the  men  to 
pnt  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  gun,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
■ad  every  man  had  his  pound  before  him,  I  said  '*  HeaTC ! "  and 
up  she  righted.  We  then  limbered  up,  called  the  soldiers  to  follow, 
and  we  marehed  into  the  intrenchments  with  our  gun  without  a 
ebai  bdng  fired.  When  we  got  in,  the  colonel  returned  us  his  best 
thanks,  and  gave  na  all  an  extra  ration  of  grog ;  we  then  returned 
to  onr  gnna  in  the  battery.* 


section,  under  Windham  himself,  was  to  defend 
the  portion  of  the  town  nearest  the  Ganges  on 
the  left  of  the  canal,  and  support  Walpole  if 
needful.  These  several  arrangements  were  especi- 
ally intended  to  protect  the  intrenchment  and 
the  bridge  of  boats— so  important  in  relation 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  operations  in  Oude. 
The  British  position  was  to  be  wholly  defen- 
sive. A  severe  struggle  ensued.  The  Gwalior 
mutineers  were  now  joined  by  another  force 
under  Nona  Sahib,  and  a  third  under  his  brother 
Bhola  Sahib ;  altogether  the  insurgents  numbered 
21,000.  They  marched  unmolested  towards  the 
city  and  cantonment;  and  then  were  the  few 
British  sorely  pressed  indeed.  Walpole  was 
speedily  engaged  in  very  hard  fighting ;  and  it 
was  on  his  side  only  that  anything  like  a 
victory  was  achieved.  Aided  by  Colonels  Wood- 
ford and  Watson,  and  Captain  Greene,  Walpole 
repulsed  a  vigorous  attack  made  by  the  enemy, 
and  captured  two  18-pounder  guns.  Carthew, 
who  struggled  from  morning  till  night  against 
a  most  formidable  body  of  the  enemy,  was 
at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  his  position. 
Wilson,  eager  to  render  service  at  an  exposed 
point,  led  his  section  of  troops — chiefly  consisting 
of  H.M.  G4tli  foot — against  four  guns  planted  by 
the  enemy  in  front  of  Carthew's  position.  He  and 
his  gallant  men  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  under  a  murderous  fire,  for  more  than  half 
a  mile,  up  a  ravine  commanded  by  high  ground  in 
front  as  well  as  on  both  sides.  From  the  ridge  in 
front,  the  four  9-pounders  played  upon  them  as 
they  rushed  forward.  After  reaching  and  almost 
capturing  the  guns,  they  were  encountered  by  a 
very  large  force  of  the  enemy  who  had  hitherto 
been  hidden ;  further  progress  was  impossible ; 
they  retreated,  and  saw  their  oflicers  falling  around 
them  in  mournful  number.  Colonel  Wilson  him- 
self was  killed ;  as  were  also  Major  Stirling, 
Captain  M'Crea,  and  Captain  Morphey ;  while 
many  other  officers  were  wounded.  It  was  a 
defeat  and  a  loss,  for  which  no  counterbalancing 
advantage  was  gained. 

Thus  the  28th  had  increased  the  humiliation  of 
the  preceding  day.  Tents,  baggage,  officers,  prestige 
—all  had  suffered.  The  mutineers  revelled  in  the 
city  as  conquerors  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  seizing 
everything  which  had  belonged  to  the  British. 
More  than  10,000  rounds  of  Enfield  cartridges,  the 
mess-plate  of  four  Queen's  regiments,  paymasters' 
chests,  and  a  largo  amount  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
perty, fell  into  their  hands.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  insurgents  began  to  bombard  the 
intrenchment  and  the  bridge  of  boats.  Had 
not  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  that  critical 
time,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  amount  of  disaster ;  for  the  enemy  were  in 
immense  strength  ;  and  if  the  bridge  of  boats 
had  been  broken,  the  fate  of  the  refugees  from 
Lucknow  might  have  been  sad  indeed.  All  that 
day  did  the  firing  of  the  enemy  continue.  All  that 
day  did  the  living  stream  from  Lucknow  approach 
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the  bridge.  Sip  Colin  immediately  assumed  com- 
mand at  Cawnpore.  Mortifying  as  it  was  to  him 
to  leave  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
everything  west  of  it,  he  had  no  alteniative.  One 
holy  duty  pressed  upon  him — ^to  protect  the  help- 
less Lucknow  convoy  until  it  could  be  sent  on  to 
Allahabad.  He  despatched  Hope  Grant  with  a 
column,  to  keep  open  the  road  ft*om  Cawnpore 
through  Futtehpoor  to  Allahabad ;  while  he 
employed  all  his  other  troops  in  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay.  The  officers  in  the  intrenchment,  looking 
over  their  earthworks,  could  see  the  six  ^miles' 
train  of  women,  children,  sick,  wounded,  bearers, 
servants,  camp-followers,  horses,  oxen,  camels, 
elephants,  wagons,  carts,  palanquins,  doolies, 
advancing  along  the  road  to  the  bridge ;  and  most 
narrowly  were  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
watched,  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the  passage 
of  the  cavalcade  over  the  frail  bridge. 

This  unfortunate  series  of  events  at  Cawnpore 
greatly  disconcerted  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  In 
his  first  dispatch  to  government  relating  to  them, 
he  referred  almost  without  comment  to  Windham's 
own  narrative.  Three  weeks  afterwards  a  singu- 
larly worded  dispatch  was  issued  from  his  camp 
near  Cawnpore,  expressing  a  regret  at  an 
'omission'  in  his  former  dispatch;  and  adding,  *I 
desire  to  make  my  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  which  Major-general  Windham,  C.B., 
was  placed  during  the  operations  he  describes  in 
his  dispatch;  and  to  recommend  him  and  the 
officers  whom  he  notices  as  having  rendered 
him  assistance  to  your  lordship's  protection  and 
good  offices.'  Lord  Canning  shortly  afterwards 
issued  a  general  order,  containing  an  echo  of  Sir 
Oolin's  dispatch.  General  Windham  continued  for 
a  time  with  the  commander-in-chief.  If  official 
dissatisfaction  with  his  management  at  Cawnpore 
existed,  it  was  either  hushed  up  or  smoothed 
away  by  subsequent  explanations. 

The  month  of  December  opened  amid  events 
that  caused  sufficient  anxiety  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
belL  The  convoy  of  Lucknow  fugitives  had  not 
yet  been  sent  away ;  the  Gwalior  mutineers  had 
not  yet  been  defeated.  He  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  defensive  until  his  helpless  non-combatants 
were  provided  for.  During  one  week,  from  the 
Seth  of  November  to  the  2d  of  December,  the  loss 
in  British  officers  had  been  very  considerable  in 
and  near  Cawnpore ;  for  10  were  reported  killed, 
32  wounded,  and  2  missing.  The  commander-in- 
chief,  therefore,  while  repelling  the  still  audacious 
insurgents,  had  to  promote  and  establish  numerous 
officers,  as  well  as  to  reorganise  his  force. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Sir  Colin  when  the 
convoy  left  Cawnpore  on  its  march  towards 
Allahabad.  He  was  then  free  to  act  as  a  military 
commander;  and  the  enemy  did  not  long  delay 
in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
powers  of  command.  On  the  6th  of  December 
the  enemy's  artillery  attacked  his  left  pickets, 
while  their  infantry  shewed  on  the  same  quarter ; 
they  also  fired  on  the  British  pickets   in   the 


Generalgunje— an  old  bazaar  extending  along  the 
canal  in  front  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  camp. 
Brigadier  Greathed  had  held  this  advanceid 
position  supported  by  Peel's  and  Bourchier^s 
guns.  Sir  Colin  resolved  to  take  the  offensive 
on  the  following  day.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
strong  position.  Their  centre  was  in  the  city  of 
Cawnpore,  and  lined  the  houses  and  bazaars 
overhanging  the  canal  and  the  barricaded  streets ; 
their  right  stretched  away  to  a  point  beyond  the 
crossing  of  the  main  trunk-road  over  the  canal ; 
while  their  left  occupied  the  old  cantonment,  from 
which  General  Windham's  post  had  been  prin- 
cipally assailed.  The  canal,  along  which  were 
placed  the  centre  and  the  right,  was  thus  the 
main  feature  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  could 
only  be  passed  by  two  bridges.  The  enemy's 
camp  was  two  miles  in  rear  of  their  right,  on  the 
Calpee  road,  which  was  intended  to  be  their  line 
of  advance  and  retreat  Sir  Colin  well  studied 
this  position  before  he  formed  his  plan.  'It 
appeared  to  me,'  he  said  in  his  dispatch,  *  that  if 
the  enemjr's  right  were  vigorously  attacked,  it 
would  be  driven  from  its  position  without  assist- 
ance being  able  to  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
line :  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  gave  cover  to 
our  attacking  columns  on  the  rights  being  an 
effective  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  any  portion 
of  the  enemy's  troops  from  their  left  to  their 
right.'  In  fact,  his  quick  eye  saw  that  the 
Gwalior  mutineers  had  placed  one-half  their 
force  in  such  a  spot  that  it  could  not  help  the 
other  half,  provided  the  attack  were  made  in  a 
certain  fashion.  It  was  really  a  large  and 
powerful  army  to  which  he  was  now  confronted ; 
so  many  other  mutinous  regiments  had  joined  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  that  their  force  was  now  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  25,000  men,  with  about  40 
pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eth,  the  commander-in- 
chief  assigned  to  all  his  several  corps  and  regi- 
ments their  respective  duties.*  General  Windham 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment  at  nine  o'clock, 
from  the  intrenchment  in  the  old  cantonment,  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  attack  would 
be  in  that  quarter.  For  two  hours,  the  rest  of  the 
force  was  quietly  taking  up  its  position — Great- 
hed's  column  in  front  of  the  enemy's  centre,  and 
the  other  columns  in  rear  of  the  old  cavalry  lines, 
effectually  masked  from  observation.  When  it 
was  judged  that  Windham's  fire  had  drawn  tiie 
enemy's  attention  away  from  the  real  point  of 
attack.  Sir  Colin  sent  his  cavalry  and  horse-artil- 
lery by  a  detour  on  the  left,  to  cross  the  canal  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher  up,  and  assail  the  enemy's 
rear ;  while  the  infantry  deployed  in  parallel  lines 


*  The  regiments  or  portions  of  reglmtntt— nuid*  up  into  torn 
brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  earslry,  one  oi  artiltefy,  h>4  one  of 
engineers-were  the  following  :  H.M.  8th,  83d,  SSd,  SStb,  4fd,  Od^ 
64tli,  82d,  and  93d  foot;  Rifle  Brigade;  8d  and  4th  Pa^|•lb 
infantry;  H.M.  (Kh  Lancers;  Ist,  Sd,  and  6th  PmOaiib  oavabys 
Hodson's  Horse;  horse-artillery;  light  field -batt«y;  beaT]r 
fleld-battery;  Naval  brigade;  Queen's  and  Company*! KagtBevt  ft 
Sappers  and  Miners. 
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fronting  the  canal.  Captain  Peel  was  the  first 
man  to  cross  the  canal  bridge  for  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  camp  ;  the  heavy  guns  followed  him ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  were  astonished  at 
finding  themselves  in  the  heat  of  battle  on  a  side 
not  at  all  contemplated  by  them.  Their  defeat 
was  equal  to  their  surprise.  Sir  Colin  s  regiments 
crossed  the  canal  by  various  bridges,  reached  the 
enemy's  camp,  cut  their  forces  in  two,  and  then 
completely  routed  them — ^pursuing  them  for  fourteen 
miles  on  the  Calpee  road,  and  capturing  guns  and 
wagons  as  they  went  In  all  this  work  the  sailors 
of  the  naval  brigade  pushed  forward  with  an 
energy  which  seems  to  have  struck  even  the 
commander-in-cliief,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
deeds  of  daring.  In  his  official  dispatch  he  said : 
'I  must  here  draw  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  heavy  24-pounder  guns  were  impelled 
and  managed  by  Captain  Feel  and  his  gallant 
sailors.  Through  the  extraordinary  energy  and 
good-will  with  which  the  latter  have  worked, 
their  guns  have  been  constantly  in  advance 
throughout  our  late  operations,  from  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  till  now— as  if  they  were  light  field- 
pieces.  The  service  rendered  by  them  in  clearing 
our  front  has  been  incalculable.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  the  sight  beheld  of  24-pounder  guns 
advancing  with  the  first  line  of  skirmishers.' 
Before  Sir  Colin  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening, 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  entirely  and  completely 
away  from  Cawnpore.  The  four  infantry  brigades 
engaged  in  this  hot  day's  work  were  headed  by 
Brigadiers  Greathed,  Adrian  Hope,  Walpole,  and 
Inglis.  Windham  was  only  employed  in  masking 
the  real  nature  of  the  attack.  Sir  Colin  men- 
tioned this  matter  in  the  following  peculiar 
terms :  '  Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
I  requested  Major-general  Windham  to  remain  in 
command  of  the  intrenchment,  the  fire  of  which 
was  a  very  important  feature  in  the  operations 
of  the  6th  of  December;  although  I  felt  and 
explained  to  General  Windham  that  it  was  a 
command  hardly  worthy  of  his  rank.' 

There  was  a  subsidiary  operation  in  this  battle 
of  the  6th.  After  the  capture  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  the  afternoon.  General  Mansfield  was  sent 
to  occupy  a  position  called  the  Subad<ir's  Tank,  in 
rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  intrenchment  Having  taken 
measures  for  the  safeguard  of  the  captured  camp, 
and  for  maintaining  a  goo<l  post  on  the  Calpee 
road,  Mansfield  advanced  towards  the  Tank — 
struggling  over  broken  ground  and  through  enclo- 
sures, and  driving  parties  of  the  enemy  before 
him.  After  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring,  in  ground 
that  greatly  assisted  the  rebels,  Mansfield  succeeded 
in  securing  the  position  sought,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  cavalry  move  off  westward  in  full 
retreat  As  it  was  not  practicable  to  communicate 
with  Sir  Colin  after  sunset,  the  position  taken  up 
being  almost  isolated  ;  and  as  there  were  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  enemy  still  in  occupation  of 


the  town  and  the  old  cantonment — ^Ifansfield 
strengthened  the  pickets  all  round  his  position, 
and  bivouacked  his  troops  for  the  nigh^  where 
they  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  enemy. 

The  mutineers  were  so  thoroughly  worsted  in 
these  operations  on  the  6th,  that  they  retired  from 
Cawnpore,  irresolute  touching  their  future  plans — 
some  marching  in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 
After  securing  and  consolidating  his  position  on 
the  7th,  Sir  Colin  prepared  fiirther  work  for  his 
lieutenants.  On  the  8Ui,  he  gave  orders  to  Briga- 
dier Hope  Grant  to  march  to  Bithoor,  and,  if  it 
should  appear  to  him  desirable,  to  advance  farther 
to  Serai  Ghat,  a  ferry  over  the  Ganges  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  Cawnpore.  This  energetic 
officer  set  off  with  a  strong  column  of  2800  men* 
and  11  guns,  and  marched  through  Bithoor  to 
Soorajpore,  three  miles  short  of  Serai  Ghat  Here 
he  bivouacked  for  the  night  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  column  to 
guard  the  baggage,  he  advanced  with  the  main 
body,  and  found  the  enemy  assembling  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  opposing  forces  soon  got 
engaged  in  an  artillery  action,  in  which  Grant's 
guns  narrowly  escaped  being  lost  in  a  quicksand 
at  the  river-side.  After  a  sharp  firing  for  half  an 
hour,  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  and  then 
withdrawn.  Then  came  up  a  force  of  the  rebels' 
cavalry,  to  endeavour  to  capture  Grant's  guns ;  but 
he  promptly  sent  forward  his  own  cavalry,  whidi 
advanced  upon  them,  drove  them  away,  pursued 
them,  and  cut  up  a  considerable  number.  The 
nature  of  the  ground,  however,  was  such  that  most 
of  the  enemy  reached  the  cover  of  trees  and  houses 
before  the  British  could  intercept  them.  Hope 
Grant's  infantry  was  not  engaged  in  this  conflict ; 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  taking  place  before  thdr 
aid  was  needed.  The  enemy  left  behind  them 
fourteen  brass  guns  and  howitzers,  one  iron  18- 
pouuder,  together  with  a  large  store  of  wagons 
and  ammunition — all  of  which  were  speedily 
secured  by  the  conquerors.  These  trophies  were 
brought  away  by  the  exertions  of  the  in&ntnr, 
who  had  much  difficulty  to  contend  against  along 
the  quicksands.  The  troops  had  been  marching 
and  fighting  for  thirty  hours,  with  few  and  short 
intervals,  and  had  scarcely  eaten  for  twenty-fonr 
hours ;  so  that  a  supper,  a  night's  rest,  and  a  quiet 
day  on  the  10th,  were  very  welcome  to  them. 
This  afiair  at  Serai  Ghat  completely  succeeded; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  fact  relating  to  it  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  Hope  Grant's  casualty-list 
icaa  a  blank!  In  his  dispatch  he  said:  'I  am 
truly  grateful  to  God,  and  happy  to  say,  that 
though  the  fire  of  grape  from  the  enemy  was  most 


^  4?d  nighlandcrs, 
53d  foot,    . 
93d  Ilighlandora, 
4th  Punjaub  rifles, 
9th  Lancers,  . 
£th  Pui\)aub  cavalry, 
Hodson's  Horso, 
Horse -artillery,    . 
Foot-artillery, 
Sappers,    . 
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seyere  and  well  placed,  falling  amoug  the  artillery 
like  hail,  I  had  not  a  single  man  even  wounded, 
and  only  one  horse  of  Captain  Middlcton*s  battery 
killed.  It  was  truly  marvellous  and  providential. 
Thirteen  guns,  most  of  them  9-pounder8  and 
24-pounder  howitzers,  were  playing  with  grape  on 
the  gallant  artillery,  and  with  round-shot  upon 
the  cavalry,  the  former  within  about  five  hundred 
yards — and  his  excellency  is  well  aware  with  what 
precision  these  rebels  fire  their  guns — yet  not  one 
single  man  was  wounded.'  It  requires  all  one's 
faith  in  the  honour  of  a  truthful  man  to  credit 
sach  a  marvellous  announcement. 

In  the  various  operations  from  the  3d  to  the 
8th  of  December  inclusive,  Sir  Colin  suffered  a 
loss  of  13  killed  and  86  wounded— a  mere  trifle 
compared  with  the  strength  of  his  force  and  the 
kind  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Among 
the  killed  were  Lieutenants  Salmond  and  Vincent; 
and  among  the  wounded,  General  Mansfield, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ilorsford,  Captains  Longden, 
Forbes,  and  Mansfield,  Lieutenants  Neill  and 
StirUng,  Ensigns  Wrench,  Graham,  and  Dyce. 
liieutenant  Stirhng  afterwards  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  which  was  at  first  reputed 
curable. 

The  occurrences  narrated  in  the  last  few  pages 

will  have  shewn  by  what  steps  Sir  Colin  Campbell 

obtaii^ed  a  firm  footing  at  Cawnpore,  as  a  centre 

fh)m  which  he  and  his  officei-s  might  operate  in 

various  directions.    He  had  removed  the  British 

from  Lucknow  ;  ho  had  furnished  to  Outram  such 

a  force  as  would  enable  that  general  to  hold  the 

Alum  Bagh  against  all  assailants ;  and  he  had 

dispersed   the  formidable  rebel  army  which    so 

endangered  Windham  and  the  British  interests  at 

Cawnpore.      In  the  latter  half  of  December  he 

prepared  to  start  off,  with  one  portion  of  his  force, 

towards    Furruckabad;   while    Walpole    was   to 

proceed  to  Etawah,  and  Hope  Grant  to  Futtchpoor; 

leaving  Seaton  to  operate  near  Minpooree,  Franks 

near  Benares,  and  other  brigadiers  and  colonels  in 

Various  directions  as  rapidly  as   small  columns 

Could  be  brought  together.    The  object  appeared  to 

^,  to  attack  and  dispci'se  the  enemy  in  various 

iKirts   of   the   Northwest   Provinces,   and   either 

t>ermit  or  compel  them  to  retreat  into  Oudo— 

"^here  a  great  effort,  made  early  in  the  ensuing 

^ear,  might  possibly  crush  the  rebellion  altogether. 

^0  much  of  these  operations  as  took  place  in 

Xecember  may  briefly  be   noticed   hero,  before 

Xi^e^ing  to  tho  affairs  of  Central  India. 

The  whole  region  around  Benares,  Mirzaporc, 
Allahabad,  Goruckpore,  and  Jounpoor  was  thrown 
into  occasional  uneasiness — not  so  much  by  rebel- 
lious manifestations  at  those  places,  as  by  tempt- 
ations thrown  out  by  the  Oudians.     Mahomed 
Bussein  was  still  powerful  as  a  leader  near  the 
Otidian  frontier;  and  he  loft  no  means  untried 
U>  rally  numerous  insurgents  around  his  standard. 
As  the  Biitish  could  spare  very  few  troops  for 
^rvice  in  this  quarter,  Mahomed  Hussein  remained 
^liroughout  the  most  of  tho  year  master  in  ^nd 


near  Goruckpore.  Even  if  the  British  were 
enabled  to  defeat  him  occasionally,  they  had  no 
cavalry  wherewith  to  organise  a  pursuit,  and  he 
speedily  returned  to  his  old  quarters.  Thus, 
towards  the  close  of  December,  Colonel  Rowcroft, 
with  a  mixed  body  of  English  sailors,  Sikh  police, 
and  Goorkha  irregulars,  defeated  this  chieftain 
near  Mujhowlee ;  but,  unable  to  pursue  him  with- 
out cavalry,  the  victory  was  of  little  effect.  Jung 
Bahadoor,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
sent  a  strong  body  of  Goorkhas  several  weeks 
earlier  to  aid  in  the  pacification  of  this  part  of  India ; 
and  the  gallant  little  Nepaulese  warriors  enabled 
the  few  English  officers  to  effect  that  which  would 
have  been  impracticable  without  such  assistance. 
Jung  Bahadoor  himself,  in  conformity  with  an 
engagement  made  with  Viscount  Canning,  pre- 
pared to  join  in  the  scene  in  person.  He  descended 
with  9CK)0  picked  men  from  his  mountains  in 
December,  to  attack  the  Oudian  rebels  near 
Goruckpore  and  Azimghur,  and  drive  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  It  was  just  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  he  began  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
and  to  obtain  successes  which  left  Franks,  Row- 
croft, Longden,  and  other  officers,  free  to  engage  in 
such  operations  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  might  plan 
for  them  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

Allahabad  and  Mirzapore,  though  often  threat- 
ened, remained  safely  in  British  hands.  In  the 
Rewah  district,  southwest  of  those  cities,  the  rajah 
still  continued  faithful,  and  Captain  Osborne  still 
carried  on  those  energetic  operations  by  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  wonderfully  maintained  his 
post  in  a  territory  where  he  was  almost  the  sole 
Englishman,  and  where  many  of  the  rajah*s  troops 
were  burning  with  impatience  to  join  the  insur- 
gents elsewhere.  Osborne  was  incessantly  on  the 
watch,  and  almost  incessantly  in  motion,  to  keep 
open  the  important  line  of  route  between  Mirza- 
pore through  Rewah  to  Jubbulpoor— part  of  the 
available  postal  route  between  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. There  was  a  nest  of  rebels  at  Myhere  that 
gave  him  much  trouble ;  but,  aided  by  the  faithful 
portion  of  the  rajali*s  troops,  he  defeated  them  at 
Kunchynpore  and  Zorah ;  and  finally,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  stormed  and  captured  Myhere  itself. 

In  Oude,  as  tho  last  chapter  sufficiently  shewed, 
British  power  was  represented  simply  and  solely 
by  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  companions  in  the 
Alum  Bagh  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Bunnee.  Luck- 
now  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  were 
all  the  provincial  districts  of  Oude.  Sir  James 
maintained  his  post  steadily ;  not  strong  enough  to 
make  conquests,  but  holding  the  key  to  a  position 
that  might  become  all-important  as  soon  as  the 
commander-in-chief  should  resume  operations  in 
that  quarter.  So  well  did  he  keep  watch  and 
guard,  that  the  movements  of  any  insurgent  troops 
in  his  vicinity  became  speedily  known  to  him. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  the  rebels  made  a  clever 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  road  to  Cawn- 
pore. They  posted  1200  men  inside  a  jungle,  with 
a  sandy  plain  in  front  and  a  road  close  at  hand. 
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Sir  James,  detecting  the  intended  plan,  silently 
moved  out  two  laments  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
The  soft  sand  deadened  all  sound;  and  dawn 
found  them  within  the  enemy's  pickets.  A  rattling 
volley  and  a  cheer  startled  the  enemy,  who,  after 
one  discharge  of  their  muskets,  fled,  leaving  a 
hundred  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field,  besides 
four  guns  and  several  ammunition-wagons.  One 
good  result  of  this  victory  was,  to  induce  some  of 
the  villagers  to  bring  supplies  for  sale  to  the  camp. 

In  Rohilcund,  nothing  could  at  present  be 
effected  to  wrest  the  province  ft*om  ihe  enemy, 
until  the  Doab  had  been  deared  from  the  host  of 
rebels  and  marauders  who  infested  it 

The  proceedings  of  certain  columns  in  the 
Doab,  both  before  and  after  Sir  Colin's  victory  at 
Cawnpore,  must  here  be  noticed. 

Ck)lonel  Seaton,  during  the  month  of  November, 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  column^<x>nsisting 
of  one  wing  of  the  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  the  7th 
Punjaub  infantry,  a  squadron  of  Carabiniers, 
Hodson's  Horse,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and  two 
companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  Seaton  started 
from  Delhi,  and  worked  his  way  southeastward, 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  clearing  off 
small  portions  of  the  enemy  as  he  went  After 
picking  up  at  Allygurh  a  small  force  from  the 
Agra  garrison  under  Major  Eld,  he  started  again 
on  the  13th  of  December,  towards  Etawah  and 
Minpooree.  The  self-styled  Rajah  of  Minpooree, 
who  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  Greathed's  column 
in  October,  afterwards  returned  to  his  old  haunts, 
and  expelled  the  officials  established  there  by 
(h-eathed.  His  palace  had  been  blown  up,  and 
his  treasury  and  jewel-house  looted;  yet  he 
possessed  influence  enough  to  collect  a  band  of 
retainers  in  his  service.  To  punish  this  rebel  was 
one  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  Colonel  Seaton.  On 
the  14th,  he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  insurgents, 
4000  strong,  at  Gunjeree,  on  a  small  stream  called 
the  Neem  Nuddee.  His  column  suddenly  sur- 
prised them,  disordered  them  by  a  brilliant  charge 
of  Carabiniers,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  along 
the  Futteghur  road — capturing  several  guns  on  the 
way.  Hodson's  Horse  cut  down  many  of  them 
during  a  brief  pursuit  On  the  15th,  the  column 
marched  to  Rhasgunj,  and  on  the  16th  to 
Sahawur— in  each  case  only  to  learn  that  the 
enemy  had  just  fled.  Seaton,  determined  not  to 
give  them  up  readily,  marched  on  to  Putialah, 
several  miles  further  on  the  Furruckabad  road, 
where  he  came  up  with  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  good  position, 
with  their  centre  and  left  posted  behind  ravines, 
and  their  right  abutting  on  a  tope  of  trees  in  front 
of  the  village.  After  having  caused  this  position 
to  be  well  reconnoitred  by  Captain  Hodson  and 
Lieutenant  Greathed,  Colonel  Seaton  began  the 
contest  with  a  sharp  fire  of  light  artillery,  to 
which  the  enemy  promptly  responded.  He  then 
ordered  the  cavalry  round  to  the  right,  to  avoid 
the  ravines,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  infantry,  deploying 


into  line,  advanced  boldly  on  the  enemy's  rights 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  speedily  drove 
them  out  of  the  tope  and  village.  The  rovt  waa 
complete,  the  cavalry  having  got  round  beyond 
the  ravines^  and  reached  a  point  whence  thej 
could  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy.  Thirteen  guns^ 
camp-equipage,  baggage,  ammunition^  and  storea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  while  no 
less  than  600  of  the  enemy  were  computed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  field  or  during  the  pursuit  Leaving 
Furruckabad  and  its  chieftain  to  be  dealt  with  bj 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Colonel  Seaton  moved  on 
towards  Minpooree.  He  found  the  enemy  awaiting 
him,  posted  a  mile  west  of  the  dty,  with  thar 
front  screened  by  large  trees,  under  cover  of  which 
their  guns  opened  upon  the  column  as  it  oame  up. 
Seaton,  by  a  flank-movement,  disconcerted  them, 
and  they  commenced  a  retreat,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  six  guns  and  a  large  number  of  men. 
The  colonel  at  once  took  possession  of  Minpooree. 

Brigadier  Showers,  another  officer  to  whom  the 
management  of  a  column  was  intmsted,  started, 
like  Seaton,  from  Delhi,  and,  like  him,  sought  to 
regain  towns  and  districts  which  had  long  been  a 
prey  to  misrule.  This  column  began  its  operations 
in  October,  and  during  the  following  month 
returned  to  Delhi,  after  having  retaken  Nunoond, 
Dadree,  and  other  places  southwest  of  the  city, 
together  with  many  lacs  of  rupees  which  the 
rebels  had  looted  from  the  several  treasuries  of 
the  Company.  Between  Delhi  and  the  Sutlej, 
General  Van  Cortlandt  maintained  tranquiUity^  by 
the  aid  of  a  small  force.  Colonel  Gerrai^  was  the 
commander  of  another  small  colunm ;  oonsisthig 
of  one  European  r^ment  and  a  miscellaneoiia 
body  of  native  troops.  With  this  he  marched  to 
Bewaree,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Namoul  in 
Jhujjur,  where  a  rebel  chief,  Sunnand  Khan,  had 
taken  post  with  a  number  of  armed  retainen. 
Gerrard  defeated  them,  and  captured  their  strong- 
hold, but  his  own  gallant  life  was  forfeited. 
Another  small  force,  divided  into  detadimenti 
according  to  the  services  required,  took  chai^  of 
the  triangular  space  of  country  included  between 
Agra,  Muttra,  and  Allygurh.  Colonel  Riddell  and 
Major  Eld  moved  about  actively  within  this  space 
— ^now  watching  the  movements  of  rebelLioiis 
chieftains,  now  cutting  off  the  advance  of  mutineers 
from  Rohilcund. 

Colonel  Walpole  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  the 
hij^her  capacity  of  brigadier,  was  intrustec}  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  with  the  command  of  a  column, 
consisting  of  H.M.  88th  foot,  two  battalions  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  three  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancen^ 
the  Ist  Punjaub  cavalry,  Bourchier's  batteiy,  and 
Blunt's  troop  of  horse-artillery.  His  duty  was  to 
sweep  along  the  western  half  of  the  Doab,  near 
the  Jumna,  and  clear  it  of  rebels.  He  started 
from  Cawnpore  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  on 
the  following  day  reached  Akburpore,  half-way  ixp 
Calpee.  Hero  he  remained  a  few  days,  settling 
the  surrounding  country,  which  had  long  been 
disturbed  by  the  Gwalior  mutineers.   From  thence 
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«eded  towards  Etawah,  to  clear  the  oountrj 
lirectioD  of  Agra  and  Dholpore. 
.11  thus  be  seen  that,  while  Sir  Colin  was 
1  in  the  larger  operations  at  Lucknow  and 
are,  and  soon  after  the  completion  of  those 
jnn,  small  columns  of  troops  were  marching 
:hting  in  varioos  parts  of  the  Northwest 
:es,  clearing  away  bands  of  insurgents, 
atinied  sepoy  regiments  still  kept  together 
)  bodies,  mostly  in  Oude  or  on  its  borders ; 
mrgents  here  adverted  to  were  rather 
Icrs  and  plunderers,  who  were  influenced 
ttle  either  by  creed  or  by  nationality  in 
up  arms  ;  they  were  retainers  of  ambitious 
hieftains,  or  they  were  reckless  men,  who 
n  the  scramble  to  enrich  themselves  with 

commander-in-chief  himself  took  the  field 
fore  the  close  of  the  year.  Having  made 
^ments  for  the  security  of  Cawnpore  after 
at  victory  over  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  and 
marked  out  separate  paths  of  duty  to  be 
d  by  Seaton,  Walpole,  Hope  Grant,  Franks, 
>ffc,  and  other  oflScers,  he  directed  his  atten- 
wards  Furruckabad,  which  had  long  been 
ile  hands.     This  city,  near  the  point  of 

0  of  Oude,  Rohilcund,  and  the  Doab,  it  was 
iDt  to  place  again  under  British  control 

Seaton  was  ordered  to  direct  his  march 

1  that  point,  after  other  operations  in  the 
and  Sir  Colin  now  arranged  to  co-operate 
nL  Leaving  Cawnpore  in  the  last  week  of 
)er,  he  marche4  tip  the  great  trunk-road, 

of  Meemn-ke-Serai.  It  was  not,  however, 
le  year  1858  had  arrived,  that  Campbell, 
9,  and  Seaton,  meeting  from  various  points, 

a  thorough  capture  of  Furruckabad,  and 
long  deserted  cantonment  at  Futteghur. 
lowever,  as  in  many  other  quarters,  the 
ttder-in-chief  had  to  bear  the  vexation  of 
lis  prey ;  the  enemy,  wonderfully  alert  in 
lovements,  escaped  from  those  places  just 
he  reached  them;  he  captured  both  the 
}ut  the  enemy  were  still  at  large  to  fight 
re. 
3  on  to  Delhi. 

since  the  conquest  in  September,  the 
1  city  had  gradually  assumed  a  state 
lat  more  orderly  than  was  possible  imme- 
after  the  siege.  Many  weeks  after  the 
t,  when  the  Delhi  Gazette  had  again  got 
rking-order,  it  contained  a  graphic  account 
;ity  in  its  condition  at  that  time.  On  the 
)m  Kumaul  to  Delhi  was  an  almost  con- 
line  of  dead  carcasses  of  camels,  horses, 
locks,  with  their  skins  dried  into  parchment 
3  mouldering  bones.    Here  and  there  were 

of  intrenchments,  where  battles  had  been 
m  the  road.  From  Badulla  Serai  to  the 
Gate  of  the  city  every  tree  was  either 
with  the  ground,  or  the  branches  lopped 
1  round-shot.     The  garden-houses  of  the  I 

citizens  were  in  almost  every  instance  | 


masses  of  ruins,  with  the  bleaching  remains  of 
men  and  beasts  around  them.  Here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  perfectly  white  skeleton  of  a 
human  being;  while  on  all  sides  lay  scattered 
fragments  of  red  and  blue  clothing,  cartouch- 
boxes,  round-shot,  fragments  of  shell,  and  grape- 
shot.  Near  the  Subzee  Mundee  every  tree  was 
a  mere  bare  trunk,  with  the  branches  and 
foliage  gone,  and  shot-marks  visible  all  around. 
The  gaily  ornamented  residences  near  at  hand 
were  masses  of  blackened  ruins,  with  sand-bags 
and  loopholed  screens  which  told  of  many  a  scene 
of  fiery  warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moree 
Bastion  and  the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  did  not  exhibit  much  evidence 
of  devastation.  The  Cashmere  Gate  breach  had 
been  repaired.  The  main-guard  was  wholly 
destroyed.  St  James's  Church  was  full  of  shot- 
holes,  even  up  to  the  ball  and  cross.  Most  of 
the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  city  were  utter 
ruins,  some  blackened  as  if  by  fire.  The  Bank, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Begum  Sumroo, 
had  nothing  but  the  walls  and  fragments  of 
verandah  remaining ;  and  in  a  like  state  was 
the  house  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe.  In  the  narrow 
street  leading  from  Skinner's  house  to  the  Chandnee 
Chowk,  every  house  bore  visible  proof  of  the 
showers  of  musket-balls  that  must  have  fallen ; 
and  every  door  was  completely  riddled.  The  roads 
were  still  cut  up  with  shot  and  shell  furrows. 
In  many  of  the  streets  might  be  seen  the  dsbris 
of  archways,  which  had  been  built  up  by  the  city 
people,  but  broken  into  by  our  troops.  Shop- 
doors  and  huge  gates  lay  about  in  all  directions, 
many  of  which  were  well  backed  up  by  heavy 
stone-work,  logs  of  wood,  &c. ;  and  remains  of 
sand-bag  defences  were  numerous.  In  short,  the 
city  shewed  that  it  had  been  obstinately  defended, 
and  that  its  conquest  must  have  been  terrible 
work  for  besiegers  as  well  as  besieged. 

The  aged  king  and  his  family  still  continued  to 
be  the  subjects  of  newspaper  gossip,  mostly  in  a 
strain  of  fierce  invective  against  the  authorities 
for  shewing  lenity.  It  was  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,*  that  Mrs  Hodson,  wife  to  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  captured  the  king,  made  public 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  royal  captives,  as 
shewing  that  no  undue  luxury  marked  their 
prison-life.  But  still  the  charges  and  insinuations 
continued.  Newspaper  paragraphs  circulated  the 
news  that  Jumma  Bukht,  son  or  grandson  of  the 
king,  was  allowed  to  ride  about  the  streets-  of 
Delhi  on  an  elephant,  with  an  English  colonel 
behind  him;  and  that  indulgence  was  granted 
to  men  whose  only  desert  was  speedy  hanging. 
Captain  (Major)  Hodson  himself  made  public  a 
refutation  of  this  charge,  shewing  the  absurd  way 
in  which  a  very  trifling  incident  had  been  magnified 
into  a  state  proceeding.  A  military  commission 
was  appointed  to  try  such  leaders  of  the  mutiny  as 
were  captured  in  or  near  Delhi.    By  sentence  of 

•P.S36. 
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this  tribunal,  twenty  suUordinato  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  executed  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber. Shortly  afterwards,  various  chiefs  of  Goor- 
gaon,  Jhujjur,  and  Babulgurh  were  similarly  put 
upon  their  trial,  and  sentenced  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  brought  against  them. 

The  subject  of  prize-money  remained  for  many 
weeks,  or  even  months,  involved  in  much  contro- 
versy in  Delhi.  Notwithstanding  the  ruin  and 
devastation,  the  amount  of  property  recovered  was 
very  large,  including  forfeitures  declared  against 


those  who  were  convicted  of  treason.  This  wealth 
reverted  to  the  state,  as  a  slight  set-off  for  the  vast 
expenses  incurred.  Some  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, however,  fondly  hoped  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  booty  fur  the  troops ;  and  were  thrown 
rather  into  discontent  by  an  announcement  that 
the  reward  of  the  conquerors  of  Delhi  was  to  consist 
of  six  months*  'batta*  or  pay.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement^  much 
of  the  personid  property  lately  belonging  to  the 


St  James's  Chorcb,  Delhi. 


rebels  was  set  apart,  and  treated  as  prize-money 
to  be  shared  by  the  soldiers  engaged  ii|  the  capture. 

The  leniency  question,  the  prize-money  question, 
and  the  paucity  of  reward  to  the  engineer  officers 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Delhi,  were  among  many 
subjects  made  matter  for  controversy  during  the 
later  weeks  of  the  year.  But  these  we  may  pass 
over  without  further  comment  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  re-conquered  city  remained  in  British 
hands,  and  was  gradually  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  authorities.  As  to  the  aged 
king,  preparations  were  made  for  subjecting  him 
to  a  regular  trial,  to  be  commenced  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  new  year. 

Of  the  Punjaub,  little  need  be  said.  Happily  for 
British  interests  in  India,  the  same  powerful  mind 
contiimed  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the  remote 
province.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  watchful  over 
everything  that  occurred,  not  only  maintained  the 
Punjaub  in  quiet,  but  sent  frequent  reinforcements 


to  other  provinces.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn,  the  number  of  Sikh  and  Punjaubee  r^- 
ments  which  he  raised  was  something  marvelloiii. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  wild  tribes  exhibited 
signs  of  insubordination  ;  but  they  were  met  with 
such  a  determined  front,  and  they  received  so  little 
sympathy  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their 
turbulence  fell  harmless.  John  Lawrence  saved 
the  Punjaub,  and  the  Punjaub  saved  British 
India. 

In  all  the  portion  of  the  empire  included  within 
the  Saugor  territories,  Bundelcund,  the  Mahratta 
states,  and  Rajpootana,  the  months  of  November 
and  December  differed  from  the  previous  months 
principally  in  this  circumstance— that  the  new 
mutinies  were  fewer,  because  the  materials  for 
mutiny  were  becoming  exhausted;  but  that  the 
battles  were  more  numerous,  because  small  armies 
were  gradually  being  sent  up  fh)m  Madras  and 
Bombay. 
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In  October  and  November,  many  military  opera^ 
tions  in  the  liahratta  and  Sanger  countries  were 
placed  in  doubt,  so  far  as  concerned  the  compre- 
hension of  them  in  England,  by  a  difference  of 
only  one  letter  in  the  names  of  two  commanders. 
The  movements  of  Brigadier  Steuart  were  often 
attributed  to  Brigadier  Stuart,  and  vke  versd, 
Steuart  commanded  a  column  in  the  Deccan, 
which  marched  to  Hosungabad,  and  then  across 
the  Nerbudda  to  Sehore.  His  duty  was  to  protect 
Sanger  on  tlie  right,  Indore  on  the  left,  and 
Bhopal  in  the  centre.  By  these  movements, 
Sanger  and  Jubbulpoor  were  rendered  tolerably 
safe.  Holkar,  at  Indore,  was  sadly  troubled  by 
tbe  mutinous  feeling  among  his  own  troops.  In 
order  to  maintain  British  influence  in  that  import- 
ant quarter,  the  Bombay  government  organised  a 
new  column,  which,  strengthened  by  other  troops, 
would  form  a  Malwah  Field  Force,  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose ;  while  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  resume  his  old 
appointment  as  British  resident  at  IIolkar*s  court. 

Brigadier  Stuart,  portions  of  whose  column  were 
engaged  in  and  near  Ncemucli,  Mundisorc,  Dhar, 
Mehidpore,  Rampoora,  and  Kotah  in  October, 
swept  off  many  parties  of  rebels  from  the  regions 
bordering  on  Malwah  and  Rajpootana.  Never- 
theless the  state  of  affiurs  remained  very  unsettled. 
IUdj  petty  chieftains,  incited  by  the  nume- 
rioal  weakness  of  the  British,  and  by  the  unex- 
pected stand  made  by  rebels  elsewhere,  appeared 
bj  tacit  agreement  to  consider  this  the  proper 
time  to  set  up  as  little  kings  on  their  own  account, 
each  relying  on  the  services  of  retainers  who  pro- 
bably thought  that  something  good  might  come  to 
their  share  in  the  scramble. 

At  a  somewhat  later  date,  when  Stuart  was 

in  command  of  the  Malwah  Field  Force,  before  its 

name  was  changed  to  the  'First  Brigade  of  the 

Nerbudda  Field  Force,'  he  had  a  contest  with  the 

^undisore  rebels.     Being  joined  by  a  portion  of 

the    Hyderabad    Contingent    under   Major   Orr, 

Stuart  approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of 

^undisore  on  the  21st  of  November.    This  town 

as  a  few  miles  south  of  Neemuch,  on  the  road  to 

Indore.     The  brigarlier  encamped  until  a  good 

xeconnaissauce  could  be  effected.  The  rebel  enemy 

at  Mnndisore,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had  posted 

pickets  entirely  covering  the  country  over  which 

he  was  advancing ;  they  also  mustered  in  some 

force  outside  the  walls,  and  appeared  inclined  to 

attack.    In  the  aflemoon  he  found  that  the  enemy 

Were  advancing  in  form,  threatening  his  centre 

And  both  flanks  at  the  same  time.    They  advanced 

cteadily,  in  great  numbers  and  with  banners  flying: 

ftiid  he  went  forth  to  meet  them.    The  struggle 

^as  a  brief  one.    Major  Orr  easily  repulsed  the 

Enemy's  attack  on  the  left  flank  ;  Captain  Orr  and 

liientenant  Dew  checked  that  on  the  right ;  a  few 

^nnds  of  artillery  preserved  the  centre ;  and  the 

^^omy,  giving  way  at  all  points,  retreated  into  the 

'town.    Brigadier  Stuart  had  now  another  matter 

to  consider.    He  heard  that  a  rebel  army  of  6000 


men,  employed  in  besieging  Neemuch,  intended  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  join  their  companions  at 
Mundisore.  This  he  resolved  to  prevent  if  possible 
by  intercepting  them.  Accordingly,  early  on  the 
22d,  he  marched  to  such  a  position  as  would  com- 
mand the  approaches  to  Mundisore ;  and  later  in 
the  day  his  cavalry  were  engaged  with  a  party  of 
rebel  horse  under  Ileera  Singh— one  of  many 
Rajpoot  chieftains  who  took  up  arms  at  that  dis- 
turbed period.  Keeping  a  sharp  watch  during  the 
night,  Stuart  prepared  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
to  control  the  Neemuch  and  Mundisore  road  both 
from  the  north  and  the  south.  The  enemy  appeared, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  with  their  right  in 
and  beyond  the  village  of  Goraria,  their  right 
centre  covered  by  a  date  nullah  and  lines  of  date- 
trees,  their  battery  of  six  guns  on  rising  ground, 
with  a  large  mud-hut  protecting  their  gunners, 
and  their  left  stretched  along  the  ridge  running 
east  from  the  village.  The  battle  that  ensued  was 
a  very  severe  one.  Stuart  was  obliged  to  recall  a 
body  of  infantry,  who  charged  a  village  that 
seemed  full  of  the  enemy ;  the  rebels  took  posses- 
sion of  the  houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  very 
galling  Are.  The  British  could  doubtless  have 
taken  the  village ;  but  the  brigadier  found  his  reST 
attacked  by  a  second  body  of  the  enemy,  requiring 
a  new  distribution  of  his  troops.  The  engagements 
of  this  day  resulted  in  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.  On 
the  24th,  the  village  was  shelled  for  three  hours  ; 
and  was  then  captured  by  H.M.  86th  and  a  native 
regiment,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 
During  the  ensuing  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
Mundisore  and  the  whole  vicinity,  dispersing  in 
flight  throughout  the  country,  after  having  lost  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  men  during  the  four  days. 
The  brigadier  then  moved  his  camp  to  Mundisore, 
and  m«ade  arrangements  for  dismantling  the  fort 
and  destroying  the  guns  before  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood. By  this  series  of  operations,  not  only 
was  Mundisore  cleared  of  rebels,  but  Neemuch 
was  relieved  from  a  force  which  pressed  very 
threateningly  upon  it. 

The  siege  of  Neemuch  must  now  be  noticed. 
The  small  English  garrison  at  this  station  had  for 
months  been  threatened  by  the  Mundisore  rebels ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  November  that  a 
formidable  attack  was  actually  made.  A  force  of 
5000  infantry,  with  three  guns,  advanced  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  meet  such  numbers  in  the  open  field.  Captain 
Simpson  prepared  for  the  best  defence  he  could 
make  within  the  fort.  Intrenchments  had  been 
formed  some  time  before ;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  too  extensive  to  be  effectively  defended  by 
the  few  hands  in  the  garrison;  and  they  thus 
speedily  became  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
9tli,  the  enemy  marched  in  full  force  into  the 
bazaar  and  cantonment,  plundering  wherever  they 
went  They  then  placed  their  guns  at  convenient 
distances,  and  began  playing  steadily  against  the 
fort.  This  cannonading  was  continued  for  several 
days.    The  rebels  managed  to  build  batteries  for 
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their  guiB  in  such  positions  that,  from  the  foliage 
and  oUier  obstadetfy  they  were  nnohservable  from 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  After  about  a  fortnight  of 
this  battering,  the  rebels  resolved  to  attempt  an 
escalade.  They  brought  forward  huge  ladders  on 
wheels,  affording  room  for  four  men  abreast,  and 
placed  them  against  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  but  here 
they  were  met  by  such  steady  and  continuous 
ToUeys  of  musketry  that  not  a  man  could  enter. 
A  Bdooohee  Mohammedani  belonging  to  the  12th 
Bombay  natiye  infantry,  doing  duty  in  Neemuch, 
performed  an  act  of  gallantry  that  won  for  him 
much  and  well-deserved  applause.  One  of  the 
besi^TS,  in  retreating  from  the  withering  mus- 
ketry-fire from  the  fort,  dropped  a  splendid  Mus- 
sulman green  flag  on,  the  ground.  The  Beloochee 
at  once  offered  to  capture  this  flag.  Under  cover 
of  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  he  and  a 
havildar  were  lowered  by  a  rope  from  one  of  the 
enclosures ;  quick  as  lightning  the  flag  was  secured, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  waved  on  the  walls  of 
Neemuch.  The  movements  of  Brigadier  Stuart, 
recorded  in  the  last  paragraph,  now  disturbed  the 
rebels;  they  departed,  and  Neemuch  was  for  a 
time  spared  further  molestation. 

This  narrative  may  pass  over  without  particular 
mention  the  other  regions  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Indi&  Disturbances  there  were  in  November  and 
December,  but  not  of  such  grave  importance  as 
to  call  for  record.  At  Saugor  and  at  Jubbulpore, 
the  Europeans  cried  loudly  for  more  troops^  but 


they  were  still  able  to  defend  themsdves  against 
actual  attacks.  At  Gwalior  and  at  Bhopal,  at 
Indore  and  at  lihowy  although  the  vexations 
were  many,  the  continued  fidelity  of  Sdndia  and 
Holkar  lessened  the  calamities  that  might  other- 
wise have  befallen  the  British.  In  iGypootana 
and  Gujerat^  petty  chieftains  would  from  time  to 
time  unftirl  Uie  flag  of  rebellion,  and  collect  a 
band  of  fighting  retainers  around  them ;  but  these 
territories  were  within  practicable  reach  of 
Bombay,  whence  columns  marched  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  upper  country.  Some  portions  of 
the  Nizam's  territory  were  occasionally  troubled  by 
insubordinate  troops  belonging  to  the  contingent ; 
as  the  Nizam  and  his  prime-minister,  however, 
remained  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  British, 
and  as  the  distance  was  very  great  to  the  turbulent 
regions  of  the  Jumna»  serious  danger  was  averted. 
In  the  South  Mahratta  country,  around  Kolapore^ 
Sholapore,  Satara,  and  Poonah,  indications  once 
now  and  then  appeared  that  fanatic  Mohammedans 
were  ready  to  unftirl  the  green  flag  against 
the  infidel  Feringhees;  but  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  presidential  city  of  Bombay,  and  the  quiet 
demeanour  of  the  natives  further  south,  prevented 
the  intended  conspiracies  frt)m  becoming  serious 
in  magnitude.  In  the  Madras  presidency,  tran- 
quillity was  almost  wholly  undisturbed. 

Thus  'ended  the  extraordinaiy  year  1857— the 
most  momentous  that  the  English  had  ever  expe- 
rienced in  India. 


'Baits. 


Proposed  lU-orsfanisation  of  the  Indian  Army, — In 
dosiiig  tho  namtiTO  for  the  year  1857,  it  may  be  naefal  to 
adfert  to  two  important  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Bast  India  Company — the  state  of  the 
army,  and  the  causes  of  the  mutiny.  Instead  of  rushing  to 
conclusions  on  imperfect  data,  the  Court  of  Directors 
instructed  the  goTemor-gencral  to  appoint  two  commissions 
of  inquiry,  empowered  to  collect  information  on  those  two 
subjects.  The  letters  of  instruction  were  both  dated  the 
25th  of  Norember ;  the  first  ran  as  follows  : 
*■  '  1.  We  trust  that  when  success,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  shall  have  attended  your  efforts  to  put  down 
the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  of  your  presidency,  and  to 
rs-estaUish  the  authority  of  the  government  in  the  disturbed 
districts^  yon  will  bo  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
services  of  select  officers  of  ability  and  experience,  to  assist 
you,  by  investigation  and  by  practical  counsel  founded 
thereon,  in  forming  wise  conclusions  on  the  most  important 
sabject  which  must  soon  press  for  decision-- namely,  the 
proper  organisation  of  our  army  in  India 

'  2.  To  this  end  we  authorise  you  to  appoint,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  a  commission,  composed  of  mili- 
taiy  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  three  presidencies  (with 
whom  should  be  associated  officers  of  the  Queen^s  army 
who  have  had  experience  of  Indian  service),  on  whose 
knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment  you  can  rely ;  together 
with  one  or  more  civil  servants,  whom  you  may  consider  to 
be  specially  qualified  for  such  a  duty  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  native  character  and  general  administrative  experience. 

*9,  In  framing  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  this 


commission,  wo  are  desirous  that  the  following  heads  of 
inquiry  should  be  specified,  in  addition  to  any  omn  which 
you  may  consider  to  deserve  their  attention : 

*  Ist,  Should  corps  be  raised  each  in  a  prescribed  distiid^ 
and  be  recruited  there,  and  there  only  ? 

'2d,  Should  corps  be  composed  of  troops  or  companies 
each  of  which  shall  consist  of  separate  tribes  or  castes;  or 
should  the  tribes  or  castes  be  mixed  up  together  in  the 
whole  regiment  ? 

'  3d,  Shoxdd  a  company  or  companies  of  Eoropeaai  fonn 
a  component  part  of  a  native  regiment  ? 

'  4th,  What  alterations  should  be  made  in  your  recruiUng 
regulations  relating  to  tribes  and  castes^  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  future  composition  of  the  native  army  f 

'5tii,  Will  it  be  expedient  to  enlist  natives  of  other 
tropical  countries,  equally  qualified  for  servioe  in  Indb, 
with  the  natives  of  the  country ;  and  if  so,  should  they  be 
formed  in  separate  regiments,  or  in  companies^  or  otherwise  ? 

'  6th,  Whether,  in  native  infantry  regiments,  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  grades  of  native  commissioned  officers, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  European  sergeant  and  corporal  to 
each  company,  is  advisable ;  and  if  so,  whether,  in  lieu  ^ 
the  prospect  of  distinction  and  emolument  arising  out  o£ 
those  grades,  it  would  be  adviaible  to  estaUish  graduated, 
scales  of  good-service  pay  and  retiring  pensions^  daimablc^ 
after  specified  periods  of  servioe  f 

'7th,  Whether  the  system  of  promotion  generally,  h^ 
seniority,  to  the  grades  of  native  oommissioned  officers  (IC 
these  are  retained),  shoxdd  not  be  altered  and  ' 

to  the  systems  in  force  at  Madras  and  Bombajf 
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*  Stii,  If  cepartie  corps  are  to  be  mauitaliicd  for  miUtai^ 
and  police  porpcwea,  \rfaat  will  be  the  best  oi:g(uu£atLoa  for 

'  9th^  HftTe  the  powien  ot  eommAnding  offioere  of  natlT« 
corps,  nnd  the  powers  of  officeTs  in  char^  of  oompatiieij 
been  dimmifihed?  What  c4>[ifl(?qTieuc«  liftvo  be«u  tha 
roult?  Ji  it  d^imblo  that  tboEo  powers  «bouId  he  in^ 
creafledf  o;  vhat  other  meneures  should  be  adopted  for  th« 
^provement  of  diBcipUne? 

*  I  Otih,  Should  cadets  be  tmined  and  drill«»d  in  BtttopMn 
regime&ti  before  they  flro  posted  to  natiro  roftinuatd ;  or 
vh«t  would  be  the  bc«t  raodo  of  drilling  And  training 
cftdctv  before  they  ue  posted  to  native  r^^meatAf 

Ulth,  SbouJd  the  special  mlcB  regulating  puilUbtnent 
ID  the  native  htmj  be  i^tained  ;  or  should  tb<nr  bo  o/eimf^ 
Uted  to  the  rnlei!  which  obtain  in  the  BriilRh  inny ;  of 
ought  there  to  be  any,  aod  what^  ebangeft  in  tboie  rnlM,  or 
in  tli«  flfstem  of  punUbnientf 

'12tht  How  can  the  demaodt  for  Siiropean  ofEcftrfl  for 
staff  and  detached  emptofcnenti  b«  best  profUad  for, 
^■rhhout  injutiD^  the  efhciroeiy  of  regimemtiT 

'1  It  t«  to  be  imder^hood  tbftt  the  Lnqaldes  ttf  1w  iDa4« 
bj  tbe  commission,  and  the  opinions  to  be  ofTer^  hy  thcm^ 
m^re  to  haTD  reference  to  the  boveral  bmnches  of  tbfl  nattre 
^imj—- Infantty,  regular  and  Irregular ;  carnlrj,  niffular 
^kAd  inogular;  artillery,  and  Sappers  snd  llioeri  ^  nnd, 
^witb  revpect  to  the  luiUleiyt  and  ^p|K^  and  Minon, 
^vrbether  thej  fihoald  be  conpotfcd,  M  h«Tttofor0t  ^  ^iint- 
ipeani  and  natircs,  or  ho  entltilr  European  T 

^5.  To  aid  your  goTemmoii  in  fonuJiig  an  ofpblon  M  to 
'tim  proportion  whkh  tho  Itoropean  aWld  bear  to  the 
matiTe  portion  of  the  anny  ifi  India  generally,  and  at  <^acb 
pr^hidency  BCparatelyi  wo  would  rrcomrnvtid  that  joitr 
Stm^mment  ahould  c^l  up(>n  th«  Mmiminton  to  gits  their 
«pimotu9  on  thia  very  importftnt  qn^ion ;  and  wt  con 
entertain  no  doubt  that  tlie  enlatued  knowledge  anil 
eiperioncc  of  the  members  of  the  CommWon  wUl 
«aable  them  to  famiHh  yon  with  falnabU  information 
ca  thia  hcAd. 

*6.  Having  obtaiued  opimcmjt  on  all  theto  beoda  of 
iiKlBiry,  And  on  Huch  other  heada  aa  yon  may  deem  to  bo 
•aaentiAl  to  the  thorougli  development  of  th«  Important 
9Uutiona  at  iflcue,  you  will  refer  the  ticwb  of  the  Dommls- 
*ioii  for  the  conHideratlon  of  the  commander-in-chieiii  and 
^Ul  then  furnish  na  with  the  resnlta  of  yoar  careful 
deliberation  u[)on  the  whale  of  the  mea»nrc»  which  should, 
In  your  jud^fut^  be  tal^n  for  the  organisation  and  main- 
t^uance,  in  the  utmost  practicablo  Btato  of  cfficiencyj  of 
^rlutovor  military  force  yon  may  think  it  desirable  to 
form, 

*  7,  The  commission  ttwlf  may  be  inatructcd  to  make  to 
till*  govemor-gcncraJ  in  council  any  fiu;js*?'°^**^^  or  recom- 
laendations  which  occur  to  them,  although  not  on  mattent 
comptifed  in  the  apociBcd  heoda  of  Inqnliy.* 


Pvopo9td  liiqui)^  into  the  Cau^o  of  the  Mutiny. — The 
second  letter  adverted  to  abovo  woa  in  tbc  fallowing  bemia ; 

'L  Although  we  are  well  awara  thnit,  from  tho  period 
when  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  aaanmcd  a  formidable 
aicpectf  yonr  time  must  n^ceaaarily  have  been  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
during  each  {jaaaing  day^  and  in  taking  ]trovident  meafurca 
for  the  future,  to  admit  of  your  directing  much  of  your 
attcntioti  to  past  cren^  wc  iiave  no  donbt  that  you  have 
not  omilted  to  take  adrantage  of  all  the  mcana  and  oppor* 
tnnities  at  yonr  command  for  tbo  important  purpose  of 
inte^igatiDg  the  cannca  of  the  cxtroordiiiary  disnJSectlon 
in  the  mnka  of  that  army,  which  hh^  unhappily,  given 
rise  to  ^0  mnch  btoodahcd  and  misery. 

'  S.  In  thifl  p<?rtiuaaion,  and  aji  a  reyjow  of  the  voluminous 
recon]s  eontaining  the  details  of  tbe  events  which  havo 
oooarred  since  tba  6nt  display  of  disafection  nt  Barrack- 
pore,  haa  cnttnly  failed  to  satisfy  out  minds  in  regard  to 
tb»  ImmcdJatO  caaacs  of  the  mutiny,  t^e  deaire  that  yoa 
will  lo^  no  time  In  reporting  io  us  yoiir  opiniona  on  the 
enbjcct,  embracing  the  following  heads,  togetber  with  any 
others  ivhich  .'roa  may  deem  it  necessary  to  add,  in  order 
to  the  full  elucidation  of  the  auhjoct : 

*lltf  The  atate  cf  foeling  of  the  eepoy  towards  the 
gorentment  for  somo  timi;  preceding  the  outbreak. 

'2df  Any  eausea  which  of  lat«  years  may  ba  thought 
likely  to  haw  oiTeeted  (hetr  lo^all^  and  devotion  to  the 
service. 

*3d,  AVh^iher  their  loyally  had  been  effected  by  the 
invtigations  of  emisHafleH  Of  forel[|^  powers,  or  native 
stAt^  or  by  any  gvaeraJ  meajinrcB  of  our  administration 
alK^etlng  themeclvefl  Of  any  other  ctaaaes  of  our  subjects  ? 

'  4th,  Whether  tho  propoasd  naj  ol  the  new  cartridge* 
WAS  to  anvr  and  wbat^  cd^teat  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  ? 

*  Cthj  Whether  tho  object*  which  the  mutinccra  ar^ 
Kuppoeoil  to  havo  had  in  view  were  dirccteil  to  thti  suhver- 
lion  of  the  British  power  lo  India,  or  i<\  the  attainment  of 
pocnniary  or  other  mlvaotngei^  ? 

^  0th,  Whsther  the  progrcAS  of  tho  mutiny  can  he  traced 
to  general  cDmbinatien  or  concert,  or  wa»  the  reenlt  of 
teparat«  Inipul.ses  at  the  several  stations  of  regimente  \  and, 
If  tho  former,  how  tho  combination  was  carried  on  without 
any  knowledge  or  trajspicion  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
regimental  officers  f 

*3.  If,  however,  you  ahould  not  feel  younrelves  to  be 
in  posscsj^ion  of  information  aul£cient  to  form  a  well- 
^unded  oirmiou  ujion  the  eausca  and  objecta  of  tho  mutiny, 
we  authori^  yon  to  appoint  a  special  miJted  eommiaaion 
for  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the  samcr  to  bo  oom- 
poffld  of  ofEcerB  selected  from  all  branches  of  the  services  of 
Indirti,  in  whose  i>eTBOnal  experience  and  souBdneed"of 
judgment  ynu  bavo  entire  confidenec'.  In  that  cnee,  yovi 
will  loM  no  time  in  reporting  to  ua  yonr  scutiments  upon 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  commi^ion.' 


Ai^. 


CnAPTER  XXIIL 
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nHEN,  at  tho  opening  of  ift!S8,  the 

^stirring  events    of  tbo    preceding 

[year  came  to  bo  pftsscd  in  review, 

most  men  admitted  tliiit  Uie  prog^rcas 

of  the  Tudia^n  Revolt  had  outrun  their 

'  oxpcctatioDS  stud  falsified  their  hopes. 

Some  had  believed  that  the  fall  of  Delhi 

voMhl  occur  aJlera  few  daja  of  besiegingr, 

"^Wingiug  with  it  a  pacification  of  tho  whole 

^  country.  Some,  allowing  that  this  capture  might 

very  probably  b©  rotardeU  several  weeka,  did  not 

the  less  IooIl  to  a  general  pacification  aa  a  natural 

result    Others,  relying  on  the  heroic  Havelock  and 

the  cuct$etic  iVeiJi,  prepared  to  date  the  termination 


of  the  reljcllion  from  the  escpeeted  capture  q 
Lucknow.  Others,  recognising  Sir  Colin  Campbd 
as  '  the  right  man  in  the  right  place/  ^trcugtfaetie 
ibemselves  iji  the  belief  that  he  would  toarch  i 
once  from  Calcutta  to  Ca\vi]porei,  and  put  down  ■ 
the  rebels  l>efore  the  summer  was  well  over.  Son 
believed  that  tho  sepoys,  lamentiog  the  ill  tncec 
of  their  treachery  to  the  British  govemmei 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  without  inoc 
lating  other  portions  of  the  Indian  cx>mt&niij 
with  the  virus  of  lawlessness.  Other*  had  fond 
hoped  that,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
England}  such  large  numbers  of  fine  troops  won 
have  been  sent  over  in  the  summer  and  autuni 
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Bee  to  quell  the  mutiny  even  though 
xnained  obstinate. 

hopes  were  dashed.  The  glooroy 
this  occasion,  were  in  the  ascendant. 

had  spread  to  almost  every  native 
the  Bengal  army.  It  had  been  accom- 
i  unexpected  display  of  military  organ- 
g  the  revolted  sepoys.  It  had  incited 
ous  chieftains  to  try  their  chance  for 
»f  power.    It  had  been  encouraged  and 

the  long  delay  in  the  conquest  of 
ad  further  received  a  certain  glow  of 
1  the  extraordinary  events  at  Lucknow, 
.0  rebels  perfect  masters  of  the  city  at 
the  year.  It  had  been  permitted  to 
onted  magnitude  by  the  extreme  slow- 
iiich  British  troops  arrived  at  Indian 
ly,  it  had  become  surrounded  by  very 
attributes,  in  the  savage  feeling  of 
ngendered  in  the  minds  of  English 
ioldiers  by  the  sepoy  atrocities. 
)  that  Englishmen  had  much  to  be 
the  achievements  of  their  countrymen 
past  year.  They  could  point  to  the 
3ir  Henry  Lawrence,  in  quietly  forti- 
ro vision ing  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
len  less  acute  observers  saw  no  storm 
ice.  They  could  admire,  and  wonder 
uimired,  the  heroism  with  which  Sir 
ler  and  his  companions  had  so  long 
a  wretchedly  weak  position  against  a 
f  mutineers  headed  by  an  arch-traitor, 
bllow  with  delight  the  footsteps  of  Sir 
elock,  winning  victory  after  victory 
ive  or  ten  times  as  strong  as  his  own. 
(hew  how,  in  a  hot  climate,  Neill  had 
om  the  east  and  Nicholson  from  the 
)g  energetically  against  all  obstacles, 
ike  true  soldiers  at  the  head  of  their 
'hey  could  ask  the  world  whether  a 
is  ever  more  nobly  defended,  under' 
is  of  trying  difficulty,  than  the  Rcsi- 
'  Inglis ;  and  whether  a  garrison  was 
it  away  from  the  middle  of  a  hostile 
more  extraordinary  conditions,  and 
complete  success,  than  was  achieved 
>dus  fcoia  Lucknow'  under  Campbell, 
i  Havelock.  They  could  point  to  Sir 
nee  for  an  example  of  what  a  civilian 
laintaining  a  large  and  recently  con- 
try  at  peace  by  the  energy  of  his  own 
character,  raising  regiment  after  regi- 
stworthy  native  troops,  and  sending  an 
onquer  Delhi  before  a  single  additional 
d  arrive  from  England.  They  could 
Q  exertions  of  numerous  individuals, 
whom  would  have  been  a  hero  if  his 
d*  not  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  men 
n  to  fame. 

x>llections  afibrded  some  consolation 
lisappointment  occasioned  by  the  long 

of  tiie  war  waged  by  the  mutineers, 
ey  ikrfrom  being  an  adequate  reward 


for  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  ;  the  pre- 
vailing natural  feeling  was  one  of  disappointment. 
Nor  were  theorists  less  at  fault  in  their  estimate 
of  causes,  than  practical  men  in  their  expectation 
of  results.  Still  was  the  question  put, '  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  mutiny?'  And  still  were  the 
answers  as  diverse  as  ever.  From  May  to  Decem- 
ber the  theories  multiplied  faster  than  the  means 
of  solving  them.  On  the  religious  side,  men  banded 
themselves  chiefly  into  two  parties.  One  said  that 
the  native  troops  in  India  had  revolted  because  we, 
as  a  nation,  had  tampered  with  their  religion.  We 
had  nearly  put  down  infanticide  and  suttee ;  we 
paid  less  respect  than  formerly  to  their  idols  and 
holy  places;  we  had  allowed  pious  officers  to 
preach  to  Uie  sepoys  in  their  regiments,  and 
missionaries  to  inveigh  against  brahmins  and 
temples;  and  we  so  clumsily  managed  a  new 
contrivance  in  the  fabrication  and  use  of  cartridges, 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion  in  the  native  mind  that  a 
personal  insult  to  their  religious  prejudices  was 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  religious  Christians 
contended  that  the  revolt  was  a  mark  of  God's  ^ 
anger  against  the  English  nation.  They  urged  that 
a  people  possessing  the  Bible  ought  long  ago,  by 
government  as  well  as  by  individual  efforts,  to  have 
distributed  it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India ;  that  we  ought  to  have  encouraged  churches 
and  chapels,  ministers  and  missionaries,  Bible- 
classes  and  Scripture-readers;  that  we  ought  to 
have  disregarded  caste  prejudices,  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  Hindooism  and  Moslemism  were 
worse  than  mockeries,  and  that  no  expectations  of 
happiness  in  this  life  or  the  next  were  sound  but 
such  as  rested  on  Biblical  grounds — ^in  short,  that 
England  had  had  a  magnificent  opportunity,  and  a 
deep  obligation,  to  teach  with  all  her  power  the 
way  of  salvation  to  two  hundred  miUion  benighted 
beings ;  and  that,  failing  this,  the  Revolt  had  been 
a  consequent  and  deserved  calamity.  Another 
class  of  rea^oners  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
natives  in  the  general  relations  of  life.  A  young 
man  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Company,  either 
as  a  writer  in  the  civil  service  or  as  a  cadet  in  the 
army ;  he  learned  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office, 
studied  just  so  much  of  the  vernacular  languages 
and  customs  as  were  absolutely  needed,  rose  in  Uie 
middle  years  of  his  life  to  higher  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  returned  to  end  his  days  in 
England.  He  held  the  natives  in  contempt;  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  what  passed  in  their 
inmost  hearts ;  he  treated  India  as  a  conquered 
country,  held  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company's  servants.  Hence,  according  to  the  view 
now  under  notice,  the  natives,  having  nothing  for 
which  to  love  and  respect  the  British,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  pretext  to  expel  the  foreign 
element  from  their  land.  Military  men,  acquainted 
with  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies,  insisted  that 
the  mutiny  had  arisen  fh)m  the  organisation  of 
that  of  Bengal;  in  which  the  Brahmin  sepoys  and 
Rajpoot  sowars  had  been  so  pampered  and^iUd^ 
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that  they  began  to  deem  themselvei  masters 
instead  of  subjects,  and  to  aim  at  a  sort  of 
military  despotism  on  their  own  account  Other 
speculators,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Mohammedans 
have  in  all  ages  been  intensely  fanatical,  regarded 
the  mutiny  as  only  one  among  many  indi- 
cations of  an  attempt  to  revive  the  past  glories 
of  the  Moguls,  when  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
were  the  rulers  in  India.  Others  again,  keeping 
clear  of  the  larger  questions  of  creed  and  race, 
attributed  the  troubles  to  the  policy  of  annexation, 
which  had  been  pursued  to  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  in  recent  years.  These  rcasoners  urged  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  five  million  natives  unques- 
tionably looked  up  to  him  as  their  sovereign,  and 
felt  their  prejudices  shocked  and  their  alarm 
excited,  when,  in  1656,  he  was  rudely  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  made  a  pensioner  dependent 
on  a  company  of  merchants.  Another  class  of 
theorists,  impressed  with  a  horror  of  taxation,  pitied 
tho  poor  Hindoos  who  had  to  pay  so  much  to  the 
Company  for  permission  to  live  on  the  soil,  so 
much  for  the  salt  monopoly,  so  much  for  other 
dues ;  and  sought  to  find  a  reason  for  the  mutiny  in 
the  desire  to  throw  off  these  imposts.  Commercial 
men,  estimating  nations  and  countries  by  a  stand- 
ard familiar  to  themselves,  had  long  complained 
that  the  Company  did  not  encourage  independent 
commerce  in  India ;  and  now  they  said  :  '  If  you 
had  acted  with  English  good  sense,  the  revolt 
would  never  have  occurred.  A£R>rd  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  canals,  and  docks; 
build  ships  and  steamers;  develop  your  mineral 
wealth  in  coal  and  iron ;  sell  or  let  plots  of  land 
to  men  who  will  bring  English  experience  and 
English  machinery  to  bear  on  its  cultivation; 
grow  tea  and  coffee,  sugar  and  cocoa,  timber  and 
fhiits,  cotton  and  flax,  com  and  pulse,  on  the 
soils  favourable  to  tho  respective  prodnce--do  all 
this,  or  afford  facilities  for  others  to  do  it,  and 
tho  natives  of  India  will  then  have  something 
more  profitable  to  think  of  than  mutiny  and 
bloodshed.' 

We  point  to  these  various  theories  for  tho 
purpose  of  remarking,  that  the  controversies 
relating  to  them  were  as  warmly  conducted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  when  the  news  of  the 
cartridge  troubles  first  reached  England.  The 
higher  tho  position,  the  more  extensive  the  experi- 
ence, of  public  men,  the  more  chary  were  they  in 
committing  themselves  to  any  special  modes  of 
explanation;  it  was  by  those  who  knew  little, 
that  tho  boldest  assertions  were  hazarded.  An 
opinion  was  gradually  growing  up  among  cautious 
reasoners,  that  tho  revolt  must  have  been  the 
composite  resultant  of  many  co-ordinato  or  co- 
existent causes,  each  of  which  contributed  towards 
it  in  a  particular  way;  but  such  reasoners  would 
necessarily  perceive  that  a  true  solution  could  only 
be  arrived  at  when  all  the  separate  items  were 
knowD,  and  properly  estimated.  Hence  the  autlio- 
Hties,  both  id  England  and  in  India,  Tecommended 


and  followed  a  plan  that  may  thui  be  emmdated 
— first  suppress  the  mutiny;  then  ooUeet  gradoaUy 
evidence  of  its  various  predisponng  canaea ;  and, 
finally,  make  use  of  that  evidence  in  Temodelliqg 
the  institutions  of  British  India  on  a  firmer  hun. 
The  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  last  duster  ihewed 
that  tho  Company  took  the  common-ieiiae  view, 
of  inquiring  into  the  probable  canaea  of  tiie 
muthiy  before  planning  the  re-ofgaaiaUiQii  of 
Indian  affiurs.  The  candid  aoknowledgiMnt  hj 
the  Directors,  that  the  volaminooa  docameiiti 
hitherto  produced  had  'entirely  faOed  to  attafy 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  mutiny,'  was  ftill  of  significance^  and,  it  oay 
be  added,  of  caution  to  others. 

So  for  as  concerns  the  present  Ghronide^  the 
treatment  will  necessarily  be  afieoted  bj  the 
character  of  the  struggle.  At  the  beginning  of 
1658,  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  farther  mutinj 
were  presented.  The  Bengal  army  wai  gom^ 
scattered  in  anarchy;  the  armies  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  the  Punjaub,  were  almost  whoUj 
sound ;  and  tho  daily  events  consisted  mainly  of 
military  operations  against  the  revolted  sepof 
regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  against  sodi 
chieftains  as  had  brought  their  retainers  into  the 
field  for  selfish  purposes.  Hence  the  naRaktre 
may  march  on  more  rapidly  than  before. 

All  the  interest  of  the  military  operati<»s  in 
India^  at  tho  opening  of  the  new  year,  grouped 
itself  around  the  commander-in-chieC  Blow  si 
had  been  tho  arrival  of  British  troops  in  Indi8» 
during  the  months  when  Wheder,  Havdock, 
Neill,  Outram,  Inglis,  Barnard,  WilBon,  and 
Nicholson  were  struggling  against  diffieoltiei^  tho 
disembarkations  were  very  numerons  in  November 
and  December.  When  tho  old  year  gave  plaoo  to 
the  new,  it  was  estimated  that  S3,000  Britidk 
troops  had  landed  at  Calcutta  since  the  troabia 
began,  besides  others  put  on  shore  at  Bombay, 
Madras,   and  Kurachee.*     They  had   advanced 


*  A  return  vtu  prepared  b/  order  of  ptfUamoiC,  of  Om  eUi 
•nd  ends  oomposing  what  wm  eallod  tiio  mm  ktl « ~ 
going  out  to  India,  the  coit  al  whicli  the/  w«r«  i 
mode  of  paying  for  them : 


ArtUlM. 
Two  canTas  firocks  at  St.  3tL 

tuted  for  firodce  In  the  ci 
One  pair  canras  trouaera, 
One  nedc  handlcerchlcf,     . 
Onepair  ofshoet, 

Three  poondi  of  marine  loap,  at  Jd,, 
Two  pounds  of  jellow  soap,  at  7d,, 
Nine  balla  of  pipeclay,       .       •       • 
One  quart  tin-pot,  with  hook. 
One  icrubbing-bnuh,        .        . 
Three  tine  of  blaekiag,  , 
One  claq>.lcnife,         .        .        .        . 
One  bag  in  lieu  of  haveraack, 
Needles  and  thread. 
Three  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  Sf.  8i., 
Two  flannd-belts,      .        .        .        . 
Two  check-shirts,  at  Sir.  6d,, 


•The  prices,'  at  the  reton  tella  at,  'an 
variation,  but  those  in  tba  aboM  Hat  vOl 
standard  for  gnidancei.    These  extra 
the  men  to  whom  they  an  Isaaed,  ont  of  pay 
purpose.     Tobacoo  la  issned  to  meh  bmb  obIi  I 
ot  iaa&A%  V\\  %xi4  \f  an^  naan  be  pravMad 
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into  the  upper  provinces,  by  those  routes  and 
modes  which  have  so  often  been  adverted  to, 
and  were  placed  under  the  brigadiers  whom  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  had  appointed  to  conduct  the 
various  operations  planned  by  him.  We  have 
first,  therefore,  to  notice  such  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  commander-in-chief  as  took  place  during 
the  month  of  January;  turning  attention  after- 
wards to  military  proceedings  in  other  quarters. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  as  the  last  chapter  shewed, 
rescued  Cawnpore  and  General  Windham  from 
trouble  at  the  close  of  November  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month.    He  did  not  move  fi'om 
the  vicinity  of  that  city  till  towards  the  end  of 
December.    Writing  to  Viscount  Canning  on  this 
subject,  on  the  6th  of  January,  he  said :  '  I  am 
informed  by  the  civil  authorities  that  my  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Cawnpore  was  of  much  benefit ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that,  apart  from  any  imme- 
diate  military  object,  it   is   necessary,   for   the 
re-establbhment  of  authority,  that  the  march  of 
the  troops  should  be  deliberate.     Time  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  magistrates  and  special  commis- 
sioners to  visit  rebellious  towns  and  villages,  and 
again    display   to   the    people   in   unmistakable 
manner  the  resolution  of  your  lordship's  govern- 
ment to  visit  punishment  on  all  those  who  during 
the  last  few  months  have  set  aside  their  allegiance.' 
He  at  the  same  time  glanced  rapidly  at  the  chief 
military  operations  which  had  marked  the  month 
of  December  in  the  Gangetic  and  Jumna  regions — 
such  as  Outram's  defence  at  the  Alum  Bagh ; 
Adrian  Hope's  clean  sweep  of  Nena  Sahib's  pro- 
perty at  Bi&oor  ;*  Walpole's  expedition  to  Etawah 
amd  Minpooree ;  Seaton's  energetic  movements  with 
WL  column  from  Delhi ;  and  Windham's  expedition 
to  Futtiah. 

When  the  vehicles  had  returned  to  Cawnpore, 
after  conveying  the  Lucknow  fugitives  to  Allaha- 
bad, the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to  move 
his  head-quarters  to  Furruckabad  and  Fort  Fut- 
teghur,  near  which  places  many  insui^ent  chief- 
tains required  to  bo  dealt  with.  He  started  on 
the  24th  of  December  and  marched  to  Chowrepore. 
After  remaining  there  some  time  to  organise  his 
force  into  brigades,  kc,  he  renewed  his  march  on 
Hie  28th,  and  reached  Meerun-kc-SeraL  At  the 
Several  halting-places  of  himself  and  his  briga- 
<iierSy  he  made  arrangements  for  destroying  the 

^tv>vtt  articlMy  tnd  mch  art  fii  a  itnriceable  condition,  a  dopUeate 
^^pply  it  not  giren.' 

It  will  at  onco  bo  understood  that  the  ordinary  equipment  of 
^^^o  ooldier  it  not  here  mentioned;  only  the  ezkrae  for  the  eea- 
^^yage  being  included.  The  *  nine  balls  of  pipeclay'  oonstitote 
*^^iliM*  the  worst  item  in  the  list. 

•  Before  the  Ibial  departure  firom  the  neithbonrhood  of  Cawnpore, 

^'^  British  troops  did  their  best  to  despoil  one  who  recelTed  more 

^^racoeration  than  any  other  man  in  India.  An  officer  writing  at  the 

^K^loeeof  thoyear,  said :  *  We  have  made  rery  good  use  of  our  delay 

^^t  Cawnpore.    The  Highland  brigade  was  encamped  at  Bithoor, 

^^d  employed  in  raising  ail  Nena  Sahib's  valuables  ttom  a  well. 

^^e  oporatioD  was  a  most  difficult  one,  as  the  well  was  deep  and 

^ull  of  water.    However,  it  was  very  successful ;  for  not  including 

'^hcir  last  da/s  work  (a  very  good  one)  they  raised  75^  pounds  of 

%old  la  various  shapee,  and  SfiS  pounds  of  silver.    The  last  day 

'ithey  got  an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  so  heavy  that  a 

^nan  eoold  just  earry  it.    I  hope  they  will  come  upon  Bi^  Rao^s 

3— lis.    There  are  two  more  wells  yet  to  open.    The  Nana  to 

"beating  hto  breaat"  at  our  wriUueceesse.' 


country-boats  on  the  Ganges,  in  order  to  prevent 
molestation  of  the  Doab  from  the  Oude  side  of  the 
river  when  the  troops  should  have  moved  on.  On 
the  31st  he  arrived  at  Goorsaigunje ;  Greathed, 
Windham,  and  Hope  Grant  all  being  vnith  hioL 
On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Sir  Colin  sent 
forth  two  regiments  under  Adrian  Hope  to  secure 
the  iron  suspension-bridge  over  the  Rallee  Nuddee^ 
a  very  important  point  on  the  road  firom  Cawnpore 
to  Futteghur.  A  party  of  sailors  were  quite 
delighted  to  assist  in  this  work,  replacing  with 
ropes  some  of  the  ironwork  which  the  rebds  had 
begun  to  destroy.  On  the  2d  the  enemy,  hovering 
in  villages  near  the  bridge,  attacked  Sir  Colin's 
pickets  and  advanced  columns;  but  they  were 
speedily  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Ganges 
into  Rohilcund.*  Proof  was  here  afiforded  that 
the  insurgents  had  not  forgotten  the  advantages 
of  organisation.  '  The  rebels,'  said  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  his  dispatch,  '  who  were  dispersed  on 
this  occasion,  consisted  of  three  or  four  battalions 
of  the  41st  and  other  corps  of  native  infontry.  In 
the  41st,  the  rebels  had  begun  with  much  system 
to  organise  a  second  battalion,  their  recruits  being 
dressed  in  a  neat  uniform.'  On  the  3d,  Sir  Colin 
reached  Futteghur,  the  old  British  station  near 
the  city  of  Furruckabad.  Fortunately,  the  enemy, 
who  had  held  Futteghur  for  at  least  six  months, 
now  retreated  so  precipitately  that  they  had  not 
time  to  destroy  the  government  property  within 
the  place.  Sir  Colin  found  a  large  amount  of 
stores  of  the  most  valuable  description,  belonging 
to  the  gnn  and  clothing  agencies.  Having  secured 
these  important  items  of  military  property,  he  sent 
a  large  stock  of  grain  to  Cawnpore,  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  commissariat  for  the  supply  of  Sir 
James  Outram  at  the  Alum  Bagh.  The  Nawab 
of  Furruckabad  had  long  been  among  the  most 
ferocious  leaders  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief now  proceeded  to  such  measures 
as  would  punish  him  severely  for  his  treachery. 
'The  destruction  of  the  NawaVs  palaces  is  in 
process.  I  think  it  right  that  not  a  stone  should 
be  left  unturned  in  all  the  residences  of  the  rebel- 
lious chiefs.  They  are  far  more  guilty  than  their 
misguided  followers.' 

On  the  6th  of  January,  then,  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Futteghur. 
With  him  were  the  brigades  and  columns  of  Hope 
Grant,  Adrian  Hope,  Walpole,  Windham,  Seaton, 
Greathed,  and  Little;  Inglis,  with  a  movable 
column,  was  restoring  order  in  a  part  of  the  Doab 

*  One  incident  of  this  affair  was  afterwards  thns  described  by 
an  officer  preeent :  '  A  brigade  was  sent  to  repair  the  suspension, 
bridge.  They  commenced  work  on  the  1st,  and  by  morning  of  the 
Sd  had  flnUhed  it  all  but  one  or  two  planks,  which  they  were  laying 
down,  when  the  chief  saw  the  rillagers  eome  out  of  the  village 
opposite.  He  desired  some  one  to  go  and  tell  them  not  to  be 
afhdd,  as  they  would  not  be  hurt;  when  all  of  a  sudden  bang 
came  a  round-shot  from  amongst  then,  which  killed  four  men  of 
the  fi3d.  The  enemy  were  then  discorered  to  be  in  force;  the 
naral  brigade  soon  opened  on  them,  pitohing  into  the  Tillage  for 
about  two  hours,  they  retnraing  It  with  an  IB-pounder  and  a 
9-pounder.  When  the  firing  commenced,  we  were  all  sent  for, 
the  bridge  was  soon  finished,  and  then  the  diief  with  his  force 
eroseed,  turned  them  ont  of  the  village,  and  punued  them  with 
cavalry  and  artillery  for  about  eight  milee.* 
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between  Cawnpore  and  Etawah ;  while  Outram 
was  still  at  the  Alum  Bagh.  Sir  Colin  scarcely 
moved  from  that  spot  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  He. was  waiting  for  more  troops  from 
Calcutta,  and  for  vast  stores  of  warlike  material 
fh>m  the  upper  provinces.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  enormous  weight  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion required  for  an  army,  and  the  vast  distances 
to  be  traversed  in  India,  gave  a  stupendous 
character  to  some  of  the  convoys  occasionally 
prepared.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  January,  about 
3000  troops  started  from  Agra  for  the  Cawnpore 
regions,  having  in  charge  19  guns  of  various 
calibre,  and  1500  carts  laden  with  stores  and 
ammunition.  There  were  750  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion for  each  of  24  guns,  and  500  for  each  of 
44  howitzers  and  mortars — all  required  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  Several  ladies,  en  route  to 
Calcutta,  took  advantage  of  the  protection  of  this 
force.  The  above  numbei-s  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  convoy ;  for  native  servants  and  camp- 
followers,  together  with  animals  of  draught  and 
burden,  always  accompany  such  a  train  in  swarms 
almost  inconceivable. 

When  the  English  public  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  autumn  months,  and  the  winter  so  far  as 
the  end  of  January,  had  passed  away  witliout  any 
great  achievement  except  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
portions  of  them  bcg«in  to  complain  and  to 
censure.  They  could  not  and  would  not  find  fault 
with  Sir  Colin,  because  he  was  a  general  favourite ; 
and  therefore  they  rushed  to  a  conclusion  inimical 
to  Viscount  Canning,  who  from  the  first  had  been 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  vast  amount  of  anony- 
mous abuse.  A  story  arose  that  the  governor-general 
and  the  commander-in-chief  were  at*  cross-purposes,' 
that  Campbell  was  doing  notliing  because  Canning 
thwarted  him.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord 
Panmure  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
give  authoritative  contradictions  to  these  rumours ; 
and  among  other  evidence  adduced  was  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  Colin  to  his  royal  highness— the 
one  as  commander-in-chief  in  India,  the  other  as 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Queen's  forces 
generally— just  when  he  was  about  to  set  off  to 
head  the  military  operations  at  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow.  '  Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Calcutta,'  he  said,  *  I  would  beg,  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  the  governor-general,  to  record  the  deep 
sense  of  tho  obligation  I  entertain  towards  his 
lordship.  Our  intercourse  has  been  most  cordial, 
intimate,  and  unreserved.  I  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  his  lordship's  confidence  and  support, 
and  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
afforded,  to  my  great  personal  satisfaction.  One 
at  a  distance,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  this  country,  could 
hardly  estimate  the  gain  to  tho  public  service 
which  has  thus  been  made.  But  I  allude  princi- 
pally to  my  own  feelings  of  gratification.'  Whether 
or  not  the  governor-general  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  were  divided  in  opinion  touching  the  best 
policy  to  parsac,  it  is  certain  that  men  in  lower 


though    influential   positions  differed  widely  in 
their  views  on  this  point     Some  were  anxioiu 
that  Lucknow  should  be  attacked  at  onoe.    They 
urged  that  that  city  being  the  chief  seat  of  rebeUiou, 
a  crushing  of  the  force  there  would  dishearten  the 
rebels  elsewhere ;  whereas  every  day  lost  would 
add  to   the   strength   of  Lucknow.      Even  our 
victories  increased  the  number  and   despentioD 
of  its  defenders ;  and,  therefore,  till  this  centiil 
point  was  captured,  the  revolt  would  always  hiTe 
a  nucleus,  a  flag  around  which  the  discontented 
might  rally.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  uigied 
that  Rohilcund  should  be  cleared  before  Lucknow 
could   be   profitably    seized.     Large   bands  still 
roaming  over  that  province  might  intermpt  the 
commander-in-chiefs  communications,  if  be  left 
them  in  his  rear  while  engaged  in  Cade.    Again, 
Sir  Colin  was  waiting  for  more  troops.    It  wag 
asserted  that,  even  if  he  could  conquer  sixtj  or 
eighty  tliousand  fighting-men   in  the  streets  of 
Lucknow,  he  could  not  leave  a  force  there  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  clear  out  Rohilcund.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  attainable  evidence^  it 
appears  that  Sir  Colin  himself  held  this  second 
opinion — resolving  to  clear  the  outworks  bdure 
attacking  tho  central  stronghold  of  rebeUion. 

Leaving  the  commander-in-chief  for  a  whik^  we 
may  suitably  direct  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
other  generals  in  other  parts  of  the  wide  field  of 
operations — ^beginning  with  those  connected  vith 
Sir  James  Outram. 

The  Alum  Bagh,  never  once   out  of  Eog^ 
hands  since  the  month  of  September,  remaned 
a  very  important  stronghold.     The  reader  will 
perhaps  recall  to  mind  the  relation  which  that 
fort  bore  to  the  operations  at  Lucknow ;  but  a  ihoii 
recapitulation  may  not  be  misplaced  her&    IRFhen 
Havelock  and  Outram,  on  the  25th  of  Septmnbcr, 
advanced  to  Lucknow,  they  left  Colonel  M'ln^ 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  in  command  at  the  AIua 
Bagh,  with  orders  to  maintain  that  post  until 
further  instructions  reached  him.    He  had  with 
him  280  English  soldiers  of  various  r^menti^  * 
few  Siklis,  4  guns,  128  sick  and  wounded,  between 
4000  and  5000  native  camp-foUowers^  large  nam- 
bers  of  cattle,  and  a  valuable  store  of  baggsg^ 
ammunition,  and  other  military  appliances.   Ui< 
supply  of  food  for  the  natives  was  veiy  KUitj, 
and  those  poor  creatures  soon  sufiered  terriblj 
from  hunger.    After  a  few  days,  they  skeslthilj 
collected  crops  of  rice  and  grain  in  fields  near  at 
hand,  under  protection  of  the   guns;  but  thii 
resource  was  soon  exhausted.    It  is  a  Cuniliar 
occurrence  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warAire^  thai 
the  camp-followers  and  army-servants  exceed  bj 
five  or  ten  fold  the  number  of  actual  combataati; 
and  thus  is  to  be  explained  the  strange  compontios 
of  the  miscellaneous  body  collected  within  the 
walls  of  the  Alum  Bagh.    Unable  to  receive  aid  or 
even  instructions  from  the  Residency,  H'lntjre 
maintained  his  position    as   best  he   oonUL     A 
convoy  of  provisions  reached  him  fhun  Cawnpore 
on  the  7th  of  October,  under  M^or  Bin^uun,  and 
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another  on  the  25th  nnder  Major  Bamston.    Some 
of  the  troops  remained  with  him  on  each  occasion, 
raising  his  force  altogether  to  900  fighting-men  and 
ten  gnns.    Meanwhile  he  fortified  his  position  with 
I   bastions  and  other  defence-works,  and  contended 
suooessftdly  against  the  enemy,  who  constructed 
fi^e  batteries  in  yarious  parts  of  the  exterior,  and 
brought  artillery-fire   to   bear  against  him   day 
after  day.     They  also  held  the  neighbouring  fort 
of  Jelalabad,  which  formed  a  sixth  base  of  attack. 
So  steadily  and  actively,  however,  did  the  colonel 
maintain  his  defence,  that  the  enemy's  fire  occa- 
sioned him  very  little  loss.     Matters  continued 
thus  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  Sir 
Cdin    Campbell,     conquering     Jelalabad,     and 
reaching  Alum  Bagh,  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
garrison.    Then,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month. 
Sir  James  Outram  became  master  of  the  Alum 
Bagh,  with  a  picked  force  of  3000  to  4000  men. 
He   easily  maintained    his    position    throughout 
December,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  22d,  at  a  place  called  Giulee,  three  miles  from 
Alum  Bagh  on  the  Dil  Koosha  road.    The  opeiiiug 
of  the  year  1858  found  Outram  still  at  his  post, 
and  the  enemy  still  endeavouring  or  hoping  to  cut 
off  his  communications   and   starve   him   out.* 
Some  of  his  troops  were  away,  convoying  a  supply 
of  provisions  A*om  Cawnpore;  and  the  enemy, 
knowing  this,  resolved  to  attack  him  on  the  12th 
of  January  in  his  weakened  state.     Fathoming 
their  intentions,  he   prepared  for   defence.     At 
sunrise  they  appeared,  to  the  immense  number  of 
«t  least  30,000,  and  formed  a  wide  semicircle  in 
front  and  flank  of  his  position.     Outram,  massing 
liis  troops  into  two  brigades,  sent  them  out  to 
confront  the  enemy.     Then  commenced  a  very 
^erce  battle;  for  while  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  attacked  these  two  brigades,  a  second  pro- 
ceeded   to  assault   the  fort  of  Jelalabad,  while 
a  third  by  a  detour   reached    the  Alum  Bagh 
itself,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  Outram's  com- 
ttinnications  with  it.    From  sunrise  till  four  o'clock 
in  tlie  afternoon  did  the  struggle  continue,  every 
British  gun  being  incessantly  engaged  in  repelling 
the    advances   of  dense    masses   of  the  enemy. 
foiled  at  every  point,  the  insurgents  at  length 
Withdrew  to  the  city  or  to  their  original  positions 
in  the  gardens  and  villages.    It  was  a  very  serious 
^tmggle,  for  the  enemy  fought  well  and  were  in 
c^Terwhelming  numbers;  nevertheless,  their  dis- 
Oomfitnre  was  complete.     Four  days  afterwards 
t^liey  made  another  attack,  in  smaller  numbers,  but 
"^vith  greater  boldness :  the  result  was  the  same  as 


*Sir  Jamet  Ootrtm*i  total  foree  in  and  near  the  Alam  Bagb,  at 
^^  bcfinning  of  the  jear,  was  made  np  of  the  following  elements : 

H.M.  6th,  75th,  78th,  84th,  and  90th  foot. 

lAt  Madras  Europeans. 

Itrosjer's  Ferozpore  Sikhs. 

12th  irregular  caTalrj. 

Hardingrs  eorpsi 

Militarj  train. 

Engineer  park. 

Artillery  park. 

Madras  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Boyal  artillery,  under  Eyre  and  Mande. 

Bengal  artfll«*y,  imder  Olphert. 


before — complete  defeat  and  severe  loss.  Thus 
did  this  skilful  and  watchful  commander  frustrate 
every  hostile  attempt  made  by  the  swarms  of 
insurgents  who  surrounded  him. 

We  turn  our  attention  next  further  eastward. 
The  Nepaulese  leader,  Jung  Bahadoor,  with 
Brigadier  MacGregor  as  representative  of  British 
interests,  entered  Qoruckpore  on  the  6th  of  January, 
thus  taking  possession  of  a  city  which  for  many 
months  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
rebels.  The  force  was  Goorkha,  the  officers  were 
Nepaulese  and  English.  Jung  Bahadoor  and 
Brigadier  MacGregor  being  the  two  leaders,  the 
brigades  were  thus  commanded— the  first  by  Run 
Singh  and  Captain  Plowden,  the  second  by 
Sunmuck  Singh  and  Captain  Edmonstone,  the 
third  by  Junga  Doge  and  Lieutenant  Foote,  and 
the  artillery  by  Loll  Singh  and  Major  Fitzgerald. 
This  singular  combination  was  made  because, 
although  Jung  Bahadoor  was  entitled  to  appoint 
his  own  native  officers,  it  was  nevertheless  desirable 
that  English  officers  should  be  at  hand  to  advise 
or  even  control  if  necessary.  The  advancing 
force  had  first  to  effect  a  passage  over  a  nullah,  the 
bridge  of  which  was  broken,  and  the  banks  stoutly 
defended  by  the  enemy;  this  was  done  after  a 
short  but  sharp  conflict  The  enemy  fled  from  the 
nullah  through  a  jungle  towards  the  city,  pursued 
by  the  Goorjchas ;  but  the  latter  could  not  equal 
the  sepoys  in  running  over  loose  sand,  and  there- 
fore could  not  come  up  with  them.  All  the 
baggage  having  crossed  the  nullah,  Jung  Bahadoor 
steadily  advanced  towards  the  city,  attacked  by 
new  parties  of  the  enemy  in  skirmishing  form  on 
both  flanks.  Many  hundreds  of  the  rebels  rushed 
into  the  river  Ribtee,  to  efifect  a  safe  crossing  to 
tlie  other  side,  adjacent  to  the  Oude  frontier  ;  but 
they  were  shot  down  or  drowned  in  considerable 
numbers  in  this  attempt  to  escape.  Goruckpore 
was  entered,  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  English 
name.  It  is  curious  to  trace,  in  the  mihtary 
dispatch  of  Brigadier  MacGregor  to  the  Calcutta 
authorities,  the  same  conventional  'mention'  of 
Nepaulese  officers  as  is  customary  in  the  British 
army.  Colonel  Loll  Singh  '  proved  himself  a  good 
artillery  officer;'  Captain  Suzan  Singh's  'very 
efifective  fire  was  much  admired  ; '  Brigadier  Junga 
Doge  *  reaped,  conjointly  with  the  artillery,  the 
principal  honours  of  the  day ;'  Brigadier  Sunmuck 
Singh's  brigade  '  was  well  in  advance ;'  Brigadier 
Run  Singh's  brigade  'was  most  skilfully  led 
through  the  forest ;'  and  Brigadier  Jodh  Adhikaree 
was  only  shut  out  from  praise  by  the  fact  that  his 
brigade  was  not  brought  into  action.  The  names 
of  the  British  officers  were  set  forth  in  parallel 
order,  each  to  receive  praise  by  the  side  of  his 
Nepaulese  companion.  The  English  commander 
of  a  military  force,  we  may  here  remark,  must 
often  be  embarrassed  while  writing  his  dispatches ; 
for  unless  he  mentions  the  name  of  almost  every 
officer,  he  gives  offence ;  while  it  taxes  his  powers 
of  composition  to  vary  the  terms  in  which 
encomiums   are   expressed.      When    Goruckpore 
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was  once  again  placed  under  British  control, 
the  authorities  quickly  pat  down  the  so-called 
government  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mahomed  Hussein,  the  self-appointed  nazim  or 
chief.  Such  of  his  adherents  as  had  clearly 
been  rebeUious  were  quickly  tried,  and  many 
of  them  executed.  All  the  convicted  natives  who 
were  not  sentenced  to  hanging  were  made  to  do 
sweeper^s  work,  within  the  church,  jail,  and 
other  buildings,  without  respect  to  their  caste, 
creed,  or  former  dignity.  Mushurrnff  Khan,  and 
other  rebellious  leaders  in  the  district  between 
Goruckpore  and  the  Oude  frontier,  were  one  by 
one  captured,  to  the  manifest  pacification  of  the 
country  villages  and  planters'  estates. 

In  the  wide  stretch  of  country  between  Patna 
and  Allahabad,  and  between  the  Ganges  on  the 
south  and  Nepaul  on  the  north,  everything  was 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  commandcr-iu- 
ehiefs  plans.  In  and  near  Arrah,  Azimghur, 
Ghazeepore,  Jounpoor,  Benares,  and  Mirzapore, 
there  were  bodies  of  malcontents  ready  to  break 
out  into  open  rebellion  as  soon  as  any  favourable 
opportunities  should  occur  for  so  doing,  but 
checked  by  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the 
British.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month.  Brigadier  Franks  marched  out  of  Secundra, 
near  Allahabad,  against  a  body  of  500  rebels,  who 
were  posted  with  several  guns  at  Nussunpore. 
He  totally  defeated  them,  and  captured  two  of 
their  gnns.  About  the  same  time,  on  the  22d  of 
the  month,  Colonel  Rowcroft,  with  detachments 
of  H.M.  10th  foot,  sailors,  Siklis,  and  Goorkhas, 
proceeded  from  Azimghur  towards  the  Oudian 
frontier,  there  to  aid  in  hemming  in  the  rebels. 
Indeed,  Jung  Bajiadoor,  Franks,  and  Rowcroft, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  feeling  that  all  was 
pretty  secure  on  the  east  of  the  frontier,  were 
gradually  drawing  a  cordon  round  the  Oudian s, 
from  Nepaul  in  the  north  to  the  Ganges  on  the 
south — ^ready  to  concur  in  any  large  scheme  of 
operations  which  8ir  Colin  Campbell  might  be 
enabled  to  initiate. 

The  brigadiers  who  were  more  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  were 
employed  during  the  month  of  January,  as  has 
already  been  implied,  in  clearing  away  bands  of 
insurgents  in  the  Doab  and  neighbouring  districts. 
To  detail  the  various  minor  contests  will  be  unne- 
cessary ;  one  or  two  will  suflSce  as  samples  of  all. 
On  the  27th  of  the  month.  Brigadier  Adrian  Hope 
had  a  smart  contest  with  the  enemy  at  Shum- 
shabad.  Taking  with  him  a  small  column,*  he 
started  from  Futteghur  on  the  previous  day,  and 
proceeded  through  Kooshinabad  to  Shumshabad^ 
where  he  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  force. 
They  occupied  a  commanding  knoll  on  the  edge 
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of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  plain  stretduDg 
towards  the  river.  On  the  knoll  was  a  Huflol- 
man  tomb,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
intrenchment,  upon  which  they  had  raised  a 
sand-bag  battery ;  their  front  was  defended  by  a 
ravine  impassable  for  cavalry  or  guns.  Hope, 
having  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  moved  over 
some  broken  ground  towards  the  enemy's  camp. 
They  at  once  opened  with  a  well-directed  fire  of 
round-shot.  Silencing  these  guns  by  a  flank  tit, 
Hope  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  out  of  a 
hollow  where  they  had  been  screened ;  thsj  did 
so,  rushed  upon  the  camp,  and  captured  it'  Then 
bc^an  a  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy  by  H<^*i 
cavalry,  and  the  securing  of  sevenJ  guns  aud 
much  ammunition  which  th^  had  left  behind 
them.  The  brigadier  believed  the  insui-genti  to 
consist  of  two  of  the  mutinied  BareiUy  regimenii^ 
accompanied  by  a  motley  group  of  rebels  anxious 
for  plunder.  About  the  same  day,  another  district 
near  Furruckabad  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
encounter.  A  body  of  rebels  abont  5000  strong, 
with  four  guns,  being  heard  of  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles  from  the  city,  a  force  was  sent  out- 
consisting  of  H.M.  42d  and  53d  foot,  the  4th 
Punjaubees,  two  squadrons  of  H.M.  9th  Lanoai) 
two  of  Hodson's  Horse,  a  horse-battery,  and  two 
troops  of  horse-artillery.  The  enemy's  guns  were 
planted  on  the  site  of  an  old  mud-fort  on  rising 
ground,  whence  they  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the 
British  came  in  sight.  The  morning  being  demdy 
foggy,  the  column  proceeded  cautiously  to  prermt 
a  surprise.  The  action  that  ensued  was  duefly 
carried  on  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  wai 
marked  by  several  deaths  on  the  side  of  the 
British  owing  to  the  blowing  up  of  tumbrib. 
Among  the  wounded  was  the  gallant  Hodsoo, 
whose  name  had  become  so  well  known  in  coo- 
nection  with  an  active  and  usefhl  body  of  Po^iaob 
or  Sikh  irregular  cavalry.  The  result  of  this,  u 
of  almost  all  similar  contests,  was  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  enemy.  A  glance  at  a  map  wiU 
shew  that  at  Furruckabad  and  Futteghur  (the  latter 
a  military  station  near  the  former),  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  in  an  admirable  position  to  send  oat 
detachments  on  special  service.  Bareilly,  Allygorh, 
Agra,  Muttra,  Minpooree,  Gwalior,  Etawah,  Galpee^ 
Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,  formed  an  irregular 
circle  of  which  Furruckabad  was  the  centre. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  little  ooloiiy  at 
Nynee  Tal  received  one  of  the  alarms  to  whidi 
it  had  been  so  often  subjected  ibr  lix  months; 
but,  as  in  all  the  other  instances,  the  danger  wu 
promptly  averted.  The  subsidiaiy  station  at 
Huldwanee,  eighteen  miles  distant^  was  attadnd 
early  in  the  morning  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Bareilly  rebels.  Some  time  previoudj,  a  force  ef 
about  600  Qoorkhas  had  been  sent  to  that  stalioD ; 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  commandant  at 
Almora,  and  to  the  neglect  in  making  any  defen- 
sive arrangements,  the  place  was  not  wdi  prepared 
to  resist  a  surprise.  The  enemy  opened  an  artil- 
^  V^ty  fire  most  unexpectedly,  fbr  thdr  wipprmA 
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yns  not  in  the  least  anticipated.  The  gallant  little 
Goorkhas,  however,  speedily  turned  out,  met  the 
enemy  hand  to  hand,  defeated  them,  pursued 
them  three  or  four  miles  from  the  station,  and  cut 
down  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

Of  the  two  imperial  or  once  imperial  cities,  Agra 
and  Delhi,  little  need  be  said  in  connection  with 
the  eyents  of  January.  Agra,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered^ was  never  out  of  Briti^  hands  during  the 
turmoils  of  1857,  although  severely  pressed ;  and 
when  Delhi  on  the  one  side,  and  Gawnpore  on  the 
other,  were  recovered,  there  was  less  chance  than 
ever  that  Agra  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  citizens  resumed  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  the  British  authorities  re-estab- 
lished their  civil  control.* 

After  four  months  of  strict  military  occupancy, 
the  city  of  Delhi  was  thrown  open  to  natives  who 
during  that  interval  had  been  excluded.  On  the 
18th  of  January  an  order  to  this  intent  came  into 
operation.  Each  person  availing  himself  of  it  had 
to  pay  one  rupee  f<mr  annas  to  the  kotwallee  or 
police  authority ;  for  this  he  was  provided  with 
i  ticket^  which  insured  him  certain  facilities  for 
living  and  trading  wiibfal  the  city.  The  Chandnee 
Chowk  began  to  resomt  its  former  lively  appear* 
ance ;  a  military  band  resamed  its  evening  musio 
in  the  open  space  (mMng  the  English  church ; 
and,  'but  for  the  shot'holei  all  around^*  as  an 
eye-witness  observed^  Mhe  signs  of  many  san- 
guinary months  were  paastog  away/  A  formal 
charge  was  drawn,  up,  and  Judicial  proceedings 
oommenced,  against  the  imprisoned  king;  but 
as  the  trial  chiefly  took  place  in  February,  we 
may  defer  for  a  few  pages  any  notice  of  the 
proceedings. 

Everything  westward  of  Delhi  may  happily  be 
dismissed  in  the  same  language  which  has  so  often 
sufliced  in  former  chapters.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
'with  his  able  coadjutors  Montgomery,  Cotton,  and 
Edwardes,  still  held  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Punjaub  at  peace  or  nearly  so.  And  the 
same  may  in  like  manner  be  said  of  Sinde,  where 
Mr  Frere  and  General  Jacob  held  sway. 

Of  the  state  of  the  widely  scattered  and  diversely 
governed  regions  of  Central  India  and  Rajpootana 

•  TiM  oondltloB  of  th«  BritUh  quartert  in  Agra  at  the  b«gln- 

Ataif  9t  tiM  yatr  was  briefly  told  by  one  of  the  writer*  In  the 

MmmiiiU  newipaper,  after  the  aerere  presfure  on  the  garriaon 

'kad  oaaaad :  *  The  fort  is  being  abandoned  by  erery  one  who  has 

^  boia  whieh  eaa  be  made  in  the  least  degree  habitable ;  but  many 

P%opi9  will  still  be  compelled  to  remain  within  its  gloomy  walls  for 

jn  Indaanlte  period ;  aa  In  many  instances  the  destruction  of  houses 

■!>«•  iMcii  ae  complete,  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  a  matter 

^r  eoosiderable  expense  to  place  them  in  anything  like  decent 

*'^«palr As  we  are  fortmute  enough  to  possess  a  good  house 

^itb  •  pneka  root,  whleh  has  been  put  into  excellent  repair,  we 
^lUend  poblishiqf  next  Tuesday's  paper  in  that  building— the 
^xtrwamt  printtag-ofllce  of  the  MofuuUite.  We  shall  all  be  put  to 
%af  i  etnlts  fi»r  fhrnitnap  crockenr,  and  snoh  like  things;  for 
^JUsovgb  a  charpoy  (stoaBp-badstead),  a  teapoy,  and  a  eouple  of 
^fcfofcan  diairs^  were  as  much  aa  we  oonld  find  room  for  in  one  of 
^aar  Utile  eaUa  of  tha  tet»  yet  we  shaU  soon  require  rather  more 
1  we  dwell  in  roomier  habitations.  Our  distant  friends  most 
r  that  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  two  platea  of  the  same  pattern 
^  taUe^  aad  thai  noaa  b«t  those  vpoa  whom  Ibrtane  has 
indolce  in  glass  tumblers.  Tin  pots  are  the  height  of  our 
Mb  Fort,  narry,  brandy,  AUsopp,  and  Bass,  are  bererages 
to  this  community  as  thqr  were  to  Robinson 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
correct  picture.  Unlike  the  Hindustani  regions, 
they  were  inhabited  by  a  very  motley  population 
— Bnndelas,  Rajpoots,  Rohillas,  Mahrattas,  Bheels, 
J&ts,  Ghonds,  all  mingled,  and  governed  by  chief- 
tains who  cared  much  more  for  their  own  petty 
authority  than  for  the  kings  of  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now,  or  for  castes  and  creeds.  Luckily  the  two 
principal  Mahratta  leaders,  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  British,  and  thus 
rendered  possible  what  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  their  assistance.  If  to  Central  India 
and  Rajpootana,  we  add  Bundelcund  and  the 
Sanger  territories,  we  shall  have  a  wide  sweep  of 
country  approached  nearest  at  one  point  by  the 
Calcutta  presidency,  at  another  by  the  Madras 
presidency,  and  at  a  third  by  that  of  Bombay. 
As,  however,  Calcutta  had  no  troops  to  spare  for 
that  part  of  India,  Madras  and  Bombay  sent  up 
oolomns  and  *  field-forces'  as  fast  as  they  could 
ba  provided  \  and  thus  it  is  that  we  read  of  small 
mUttarj  bodies  under  Stuart,  Steuart,  Roberts, 
Whitlock,  Rose,  Raines,  and  other  officers. 
According  to  the  nnmber  of  troops  composing 
them,  and  the  districts  in  which  their  services 
were  required,  these  columns  received  various 
names-^suoh  as  'Ri^pootana  Field-force,'  'Ner- 
bndda  Field-force,'  'Halwah  Field -force,*  and 
'Central  India  Field-force.'  The  mere  naming 
might  be  of  small  consequence,  were  it  not  that 
confhsion  arose  occasionally  by  different  appel- 
lations being  employed  at  different  times  for  the 
very  same  force.  At  various  periods  during  the 
month  encounters  took  place,  a  few  of  which 
may  briefly  be  noticed. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  a  small  force  of  about 
500  miscellaneous  troops,  with  guns,  set  out  from 
Camp  Muddah  in  Rajpootana,  under  Major 
Raines,  to  rout  a  body  of  rebels  at  Rowah.  They 
found  the  village  strongly  fortified  by  a  hedge 
fronting  a  deep  ditch  and  breastwork  of  earth, 
thick  and  loopholed.  After  a  reconnaissance  the 
major  advanced;  when  the  enemy  opened  fire^ 
bringing  down  branches  of  trees  with  a  crash 
among  the  British.  When  a  hot  artillery  and 
infantry  fire  had  been  maintained  for  some  time, 
about  200  men  of  the  10th  Bombay  N.I.  received 
orders  to  storm  the  village ;  they  advanced  in 
admirable  order,  dashed  forward,  cleared  the 
hedge,  mounted  to  the  opposite  side,  and  com- 
pelled the  insurgents  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
The  village  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  force 
returned  to  camp — having  marched  over  deep 
sand  in  a  thick  jungle  for  twenty-two  miles.  One 
of  the  horrors  of  war  was  illustrated  forcibly  in  a 
few  brief  words  contained  in  an  officer^s  narrative 
of  this  engagement :  '  The  villagers  were  mowed 
down  in  sections  by  the  artillery,  as  they  were 
entering  a  cave  on  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  rear 
of  the  village.*  Nothing  perplexed  the  English 
officers  more  than  to  determine  how  far  to  com- 
passionate the  native  villagers ;  sometimes  these 
poor  creatures  suffered  terribly  and  undeservedly ; 
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bnt  on  other  occasions  they  unquestionably  assisted 
the  rebels.* 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  a  short  but  decisive  encounter 
with  a  body  of  rebels  at  Ratgurh  or  Rutgurh 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  This  was  a  town 
in  Central  India,  between  Saugor  and  Bhopal, 
in  and  near  which  many  chieftains  had  unfurled 
the  banner  of  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Nawab  Fazil  Mahomed  Khan.  Ratgurh  was  a 
strong  place,  in  good  repair,  and  supplied  with  a 
yearns  provisions.  The  rebels  intended  to  have 
made  a  bold  stand ;  but  they  lost  heart  when  they 


saw  si^e-artillery  brought  up  to  a  position  which 
they  had  deemed  unattainable,  and  applied  to  the 
breaching  of  their  fort  Many  of  the  defenders 
abandoned  the  fort  during  the  night,  letting  them- 
selves down  by  ropes  iW>m  the  rocks^  £c  On 
the  next  day  some  of  their  number,  aided  by 
many  mutinous  sepoys,  emei^ged  tram  the 
thick  jungles  in  the  neighbourhood,  attacked  the 
videttes  guarding  the  rear  of  Sir  Hugh's  camp, 
and  attempted  to  relieve  the  fort ;  but  they  were 
driven  across  the  river  Betwah,  and  the  fort  securely 
captured.     It  is  worthy  of  note  how  many  of  the 
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contests  during  the  wars  of  the  mutiny  partook  of 
the  nature  of  sieges.  Mud-forts  have  been  famous 
in  India  for  centuries,  and  the  natives  exhibit 
much  tact  in  defending  them.  As  long  as  guns 
attack  from  a  safe  distance,  such  strongholds 
may  be  long  defended ;  but  a  storming  by  British 
bayonets  utterly  paralyses  the  garrisons.  Sir  Hugh 
beut  his  attention  towards  Saugor  also,  which  had 
for  many  months  been  invested  by  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy.  With  the  second  brigade  of  the 
Central  India  Field-force,  reinforced  by  the  3d 
Europeans  and  the  3d  native  cavalry  from  the 
Poonah  division,  he  laid  his  plans  for  an  efifective 
relief  of  that  place.  General  Whitlock,  with  a 
Madras  column,  was  also  bound  for  Saugor ;  bnt 
it  was  expected  that  Rose  would  reach  that  place 
before  him. 

In  another  region,  much  nearer  Calcutta,  a 
small  military  affair  presented  itself  for  notice. 
Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
Sumbhulpore  was  relieved  from  a  trouble  that  had 
pressed  upon  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  miscel- 
laneous body  of  rebels.  A  small  force  of  less  than 
300  troops,  consisting  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
Ramgurh  infantry,  and  Nagpoor  irregular  cavalry, 
made  a  forced  hiarch  from  Nagpoor  to  Sumbhul- 
pore ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  Captain  Wood 


marched  out  with  this  force  to  chastise  a  body  of 
rebels  encamped  in  a  gorse-land  near  the  city. 
The  victory  was  speedy  and  decisive,  and  was 
rendered  more  valuable  by  the  capture  of  three 
native  chieftains  who  had  been  leaders  in  tbc 
rebellion.  The  rebels  were  not  sepoys,  but 
escaped  convicts. 

The  large  and  important  regions  of  Nagpoor  and 
Hyderabad  exhibited  nearly  the  same  features  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  as  they  had  done  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Containing  very  k^ 
pure  Hindustanis  of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot 
castes,  and  being  within  comparatively  easy  reach 
of  the  trusty  and  trusted  native  troops  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  they  were  seldom  disturbed  by 
symptoms  of  mutiny.  The  British  commissioners 
or  residents  had,  it  is  true,  much  to  render  them 
anxious ;  but  the  perils  were  not  so  great  as  those 
which  weighed  down  their  brother-officials  in  other 
regions.  The  Deccan,  or  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's 
Country — ^for  it  was  known  by  all  three  names— -had 
from  the  first  been  more  troubled  by  marauden 
than  by  regular  military  mutineers.  The  villages 
of  Mugrool,  Janappul,  Sind  Kaid,  Rungeenee,  and 
Dawulgaum,  mosUy  distant  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  Jaulnah,  were  infested  during  January 
by  predatory  bands  of  Rohillas  and  Bh6el%  wlu» 
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alanned  the  villages  by  acts  of  plunder,  dacoitee, 
and  cnieltj.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  plunder 
the  treasore-diest  of  a  regiment  of  the  Hyderabad 
Gontingenty  while  on  the  way  from  Aorangabad 
to  Jaulnahy  and  barely  two  miles  from  the  last- 
named  place.  The  officer  conmiandiDg  at  Jaulnah 
lent  a  small  force  in  pursuit ;  but  the  marauders, 
here  as  elsewhere,  were  swift  of  foot,  and  made 
dear  off  with  their  booty.  These  Bheels,  a  half- 
savage  mountain  tribe,  gave  annoyance  in  more 
districts  than  one.  Captain  Montgomery,  super- 
intendent of  police  at  Ahmednuggur,  a  city 
between  Jaulnsih  and  Bombay,  found  it  necessary 
to  go  out  and  attack  a  strong  body  of  them,  who 
held  a  position  in  a  junglo  twelve  miles  from 
Ghandore.  He  had  with  him  a  miscellaneous  force 
of  Bombay  native  troops ;  but  after  three  successive 
attempts  he  was  beaten  back  fh)m  the  enemy's 
position,  and  wounded,  as  well  as  three  of  his 
officers. 

The  Nagpoor  force,  though  never  very  closely  in 
league  with  the  mutineers  further  north,  contrived 
to  rouse  suspicion  and  bring  down  punishment 
early  in  the  year.  The  Nagpoor  irregulars  had 
been  disarmed  by  Brigadier  Prior  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolt ;  but  Mr  Plowden,  com- 
missioner of  the  Nagpoor  territory,  believing  that 
they  might  be  trusted,  advised  that  their  weapons 
Bbonld  again  be  given  to  them.  The  conduct  of 
the  men  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  justified 
this  reliance ;  but,  with  the  strange  inconsistency 
that  so  often  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  natives, 
they  stained  the  first  month  of  the  year  with  a  deed 
of  violence.  On  the  18th  of  January,  at  Raeepore, 
a  place  on  the  road  between  Nagpoor  and  Cuttack, 
a  party  of  Mussulman  gunners  in  the  Nagpoor 
artillery  suddenly  rose,  murdered  Sergeant-major 


Sidwell,  and  called  on  the  3d  Nagpoor  irregular 
infantry  to  assist  them  in  exterminating  the  Euro- 
peans. Either  the  3d  were  innocent  in  the  matter, 
or  their  hearts  failed  them;  for  they  not  only 
remained  firm^  but  at  once  assbted  in  disarming 
the  gunners.  On  the  22d,  Lieutenant  Elliott^ 
deputy-commissioner,  rode  into  Raeepore,  and 
immediately  brought  the  gunners  to  trial;  all  but 
one  were  found  guilty,  and  were  hung  that  same 
evening,  amid  frantic  appeals  to  their  comrades 
to  save  them  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith— 
an  appeal  to  which  the  infantry  did  not  respond. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  relation  to  all  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  month  of  January,  that 
there  were  certain  rebel  leaders  whose  personal 
movements  were  seldom  clearly  known  to  the 
British  officers.  Nona  Sahib  of  Bithoor,  Koer 
Singh  of  Jugdispore,  and  Mohammed  Khan  of 
Bareilly,  were  unquestionably  urging  the  sepoys 
and  rebels  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the 
Company's  '  raj ;'  but  their  own  marchings  and 
retreatings  from  place  to  place  were  veiled  in 
much  obscurity.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
intelligible  motive  for  this ;  for  a  price  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  each,  and  he  could  not  fhlly 
know  whether  any  traitor  were  at  his  elbow. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  such  as  the  Rajah  of  Minpooree 
and  tho  Nawab  of  Furruckabad,  were  believed  to 
have  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
defenders  of  Lucknow ;  while  Mahomed  Hussein, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  hovering  between  Oude  and 
Qomckpore,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
Qoorkhas  sent  against  him.  It  was  known  that 
many  of  the  Owalior  mutineers,  after  their  severe 
defeat  in  December,  had  collected  again  in 
Bundelcund ;  but  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained 
who  among  them  assumed  the  post  of  leader. 
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'MPATIENT  aa  the  whole 
British  nation  -was  to  hear  of  a 
bi-ilUant  and  successful  termination 
J  of  the  struggle  in  India,  every 
rtolcgraiD,  every  weekly  mail,  shewed 
J  that  the  time  for  this  sfttiBfaction 
fWns  still  far  distant.  Thfl  mutineer 
were  beaten,  but  not  crushed  i  the 
'rebellious  cbieftaina  were  checked,  but 
extinguished ;  their  deluded  followera 
^ero  disappointed  in  the  results  obtainetl,  but 
not  deterred  from  making  further  efforts,  England, 
with  all  her  delays  and  waveriz^  of  Opinion,  had 
&ent  over  a  large,  fine,  and  complete  array ;  the 
FuDJaub  had  Bopplied  such  a  force  of  reliable 
trcK)ps  na  no  one  would  have  ventured  beforehand 
to  anticipate  j  generals  had  been  brought  into 
notice  by  the  ei:jgeticies  of  public  aifoira  who 
possessed  those  fine  soldierly  attributes  which  a 
nation  is  proud  to  reco^ise  ;  the  authorities, 
steady  at  their  posts,  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  the  British  *raj'  would  he  established  on  a 


firmer  basis  than  erer — and  yet  everything  ^ 

iu  turmoil  in  India.  Blood  and  treasure  v 
being  daily  expended ;  but  the  time  had 
arrived  wjicu  any  adequate  return  was  obtai 
for  these  losses.  January  having  passed,  i 
Ipeculated  whetlicr  Lucknow  and  Oude — to 
nothifig  of  other  cities  and  provinces — would 
permanently  into  British  hands  during  the  mc 
of  February*  What  was  tbo  response  to  this  mi 
mooted  question,  the  present  chapter  will  shov 

The  gallant  commander-in-chief,  Sir  C 
Campbell,  being  tho  chief  actor  ia  the  bu^  n 
tary  scenes  of  tho  period,  it  may  bo  well  to  t 
his  movements  during  tho  mouth  of  Febm 
before  noticing  tbe  marchings  and  battles 
other  generals. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  gi 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  Sir  Colin,  after  the  cap 
of  Furmckabad  and  Futteghur  early  in  Janu 
remained  during  the  greater  part  of  that  mo 
encamped  in  that  neighbourhood,  oiganisiD; 
milLtaiy  arrangements  necessary  for  an  adra 
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into  Oiide.  These  arrangements  involyed  the 
arrival  of  siege-guns  from  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
the  concentration  at  one  point  of  different  columns 
under  his  hrigadiers.  Among  varioos  subsidiary 
operations,  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Engineers,  was 
sent  to  the  Alum  Bagh,  to  report  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  defensiye  works  thrown  up  by  the  enemy 
in  and  near  Lucknow,  and  to  gather  a  strong 
engineer  force  to  aid  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
Colin  remained  nearly  stationary  during  these 
preliminaiy  proceedings,  elaborating  the  details  of 
his  plan  of  strategy,  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
of  the  stafi^  General  Mansfield.  When  his  troops 
and  his  missiles,  his  personnel  and  maUrUl,  were 
pretty  well  collected,  he  returned  from  Futteghur 
to  Cawnpore  on  the  4th  of  February.  Viscount 
Canning  had  shortly  before  gone  up  from  Calcutta 
to  Allahabad ;  and  Sir  Colin  started  off  on  the 
8th  to  meet  him.  What  these  two  representatives 
of  British  power  agreed  on  during  their  interview, 
they  of  course  kept  to  themselves ;  but  every  one 
felt  the  probabili^  that  some  extensive  scheme  of 
policy,  military  and  political,  to  be  worked  out  by 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  unison,  was  discussed  and 
mutually  accepted.  Returning  again  to  Cawnpore, 
the  commander-in-chief  made  the  last  arrange- 
ments for  giving  activity  to  the  force  which  had 
been  so  slowly  and  with  so  much  difficulty  col- 
lected. Fain  would  many  critics  have  censured 
the  old  general  for  delay ;  fain  would  they  have 
urged  that  in  two  months  he  had  only  fought  two 
battles — at  Cawnpore  and  at  Furruckabad — while 
the  world  was  impatiently  waiting  to  hear  of  the 
i^conquest  of  Oude;  but  as  he  kept  his  own 
council  with  remarkable  reticence,  criticism  gave 
way  to  a  belief  that  there  must  have  been  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  the  caution  which  marked 
all  his  proceedings. 

On  or  about  the  11th  of  February,  all  the 

preparatory  operations  were  completed,  and  an 

army,  larger  than   any  which  had  up  to  that 

time  appeared  against  the  rebels,  began  to  cross 

the  Ganges  fh>m  Cawnpore  into  Oude.     It  had 

originaUy  been  intended  to   effect  the  crossing 

of  a  portion  of   the  army  at    Futteghur;   but 

Cawnpore  was  afterwards  selected.    The  crossing 

Was   necessarily   a  slow   and  difficult   one,   on 

account  of  the  vast  impedimenta  of  an  Indian 

army.    To^  increase  the  facilities,  a  second  bridge 

Of  boats  was  oonstmcted.    Even  with  this  addition 

tbe  passage  across  the  Ganges  lasted  several  days; 

fcr  each  bullock-cart  carried  but  little.    A  small 

Portion  only  of  the  ammunition,  irrespective  of  all 

other  equipage  and  baggage,  required  the  services 

of  fifteen  hundred  carts.    The  artillery  was  on  an 

onormous  scale ;  the  siege-guns,  the  naval-brigade 

^^nns,  the  field-guns,  and  the  horse-artillery  guns, 

Numbered  not  much  less  than  two  hundred  in 

«dl.     After  crossing,  the  army  distributed  itself  at 

certain  places  on  the  line  of  route  from  Cawnpore 

to  Lttcknow.    For  instance,  on  the  15th  of  the 

month,  the  head-quarters  were  still  at  Cawnpore ; 

one  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Onao, 


one  march  from  Cawnpore ;  another  at  Busherut- 
gunje,  a  march  and  a  half  from  Cawnpore ;  a 
third  at  Nawabgunge,  two  marches  from  Cawn- 
pore ;  a  fourth,  under  Outram,  at  the  Alum  Bagh; 
and  a  fifth  at  Sheongpore,  twenty  miles  from 
Cawnpore  on  the  Allygurh  road.  Sir  Colin 
himself  still  remained  with  head-quarters  at 
Cawnpore— partly  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
convoys  of  ladies  and  children  passing  down  ftom 
Agra  through  Cawnpore  to  Allahabad;  partly  to 
await  the  entry  into  Oude,  from  the  east,  of  the 
forces  under  Jung  Bahadoor  and  Brigadier  Franks ; 
and  partly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  a  largo 
body  of  the  enemy  near  Calpee,  who  were  threat- 
ening again  to  overrun  the  Doab  unless  strongly 
held  in  check. 

It  may  hero  usefhlly  be  stated  that  Sir  Colin 
organised  his  Oudian  army  before  any  of  the  r^- 
ments  began  to  cross  into  that  province.  As  a 
permanent  record  of  the  component  elements  of 
that  fine  force,  we  give  the  details  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  present  chapter ;  but  a  summary  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  '  army  of  Oude,'  as 
tabulated  on  the  10th  of  February,  comprised  such 
regiments  and  corps  as  were  at  that  time  under  the 
more  immediate  command  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell ; 
and  took  no  account  of  the  separate  forces 
under  Jung  Bahadoor,  Franks,  Seaton,  Macgregor, 
Windham,  Inglis,  Van  Cortlandt,  Rose,  Stuart, 
Steuart,  Orr,  Whitlock,  Greathed,  Penny, 
M'Cau^nd,  Roberts,  and  other  officers  whose 
services  were  required  elsewhere,  or  who  had  not 
reached  the  Oudian  frontier  at  that  date.  The 
army  of  Oude,  thus  limited  in  its  meaning,  was 
systematically  classified.  There  were  three  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  under  Outram,  Walpole,  and  a 
third  general  afterwards  to  be  named.  These  were 
subdivided  into  six  brigades,  under  Hamilton, 
Russell,  Franklyn,  Adrian  Hope,  Douglas,  and 
Horsford — ^two  brigades  to  each  division.  Each 
brigade  was  further  divided  into  three  regiments 
or  battalions.  The  Queen's  regiments  of  infantry 
in  the  six  brigades  were  the  6th,  23d,  34th,  dSth, 
42d,  53d,  78th,  79th,  84th,  90th,  and  93d,  and  two 
battalions  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  The  other  infjiotry 
regiments  were  Company's  Europeans,  Sikhs,  and 
Punjaubees ;  the  Goorkhas  were  in  corps  not  yet 
incorporated  in  the  army  of  Oude.  A  fourth 
division  of  infontry,  under  Franks,  Wroughton, 
and  Puhlwan  Singh,  was  provided  for,  but  did  not 
at  that  time  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  Oude.  The 
cavalry  formed  one  division,  under  Hope  Grant, 
and  was  separated  into  two  brigades,  under 
William  Campbell  and  Little.  The  Queen's 
cavalry  regiments  in  this  division  were  the  2d 
Dragoon  Guards,  the  7th  Hussars,  and  the  9th 
Lancers ;  the  other  cavalry  were  Sikhs,  Punjaubees, 
and  a  few  volunteers  and  irregulars  of  miscellane- 
ous origin.  The  artillery  division,  under  Archdale 
Wilson  (the  conqueror  of  Delhi),  comprised  a  field- 
artillery  brigade  under  Wood,  a  siege-artillery 
brigade  under  Barker,  a  naval  brigade  under  Peel, 
and  an  engineer  Mgade  under  Napier. 
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Not  until  the  last  day  of  Febrnaiy  did  the 
commander-in-chief  cross  over  the  Ganges,  and 
take  command  of  the  army  destined  to  besiege 
and  finally  capture  the  great  city  of  Lucknow. 
Meanwhile  Sir  James  Oatram,  at  Uie  Alum  Bagh, 
had  been  daily  in  communication  with  the  other 
officers,  and  had  prepared  detailed  plans  of  every- 
thing relating  to  Lucknow  and  its  defences,  so  far 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  engineers, 
too,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  preparing  that  vast 
store  of  siege-materials  which  is  necessary  for  the 
attack  of  strongly  defended  fortifications. 

What  the  army  of  Oude  efiected  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  next  chapter  will  shew. 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  February  opera- 
tions, however,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  episodically 
the  remarkable  connection  between  the  newspaper 
press  and  the  battle-field  in  recent  times.  In  the 
great  wars  of  former  days,  correspondents  residing 
at  the  chief  cities  in  foreign  countries  were  wont 
to  send  such  items  of  information  as  they  could 
pick  up  to  the  editors  of  English  newspapers ;  and 
military  officers,  cautiously  and  anonymously,  sent 
occasional  criticisms  on  the  details  of  the  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  was  left  for  the 
period  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  to  commence, 
or  at  least  to  perfect,  a  system  by  which  a  non- 
military  writer  is  sent  out  at  enormous  expense,  to 
join  an  army  in  the  field  or  at  a  siege,  to  bear  some 
danger  and  much  privation,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  everything  that  can  be  seen,  and  to  write  such 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  as  shall  be  intelligible  to 
ordinary  newspaper  readers.  Mr  W.  H.  Russell, 
of  the  THmeSf  gave  an  importance  to  such  com- 
munications never  before  equalled,  by  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  he  described  the  miUtary  operations 
in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian 
war  of  1854-5;  and  the  system  was  ably  carried 
out  by  special  correspondents  connected  with  the 
stair  of  some  of  the  other  London  newspapers. 
When  the  Indian  mutiny  was  half  a  year  old,  Mr 
Russell  started  from  England,  to  do  that  for  India 
which  he  had  before  done  for  the  Crimea — ^mix 
in  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  describe  battles  in  a 
graphic  and  vivid  way.  What  he  saw  and  what 
he  did  in  February  initiated  him  into  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Indian  life,  when  scenes  of 
slaughter  had  not  yet  come  under  his  notice. 
Leaving  Calcutta  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  went 
like  other  travellers  to  Raneegunge  by  railway,  and 
thence  to  Benares  by  gharry  d4k — a  four-wheeled, 
venetian-blinded,  oblong  vehicle,  driven  by  a  native 
with  *  mail  post  guard*  inscribed  on  his  brass  belt- 
plate,  and  drawn  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour 
by  a  single  horse,  the  horse  being  changed  at  post- 
houses  at  every  few  miles*  distance.  On  the  way 
were  troops  going  up  with  great  regularity,  travel- 
ling 35  miles  per  day  in  bullock-carts,  and  supplied 
with  comfortable  meals  and  sleeping-places  at 
the  d&k-bungalows.  Travelling  thus  by  way  of 
Burdwan,  Nimeaghat,  Shecrgotty,  and  Noubutpore, 
he  arrived  at  Benares  ;  this  city,  'long,  straggling, 
and  Turkish  looking,*  was  completely  commanded 


by  a  new  fort  at  Rajghat,  built  since  the  troubles 
of  the  preceding  summer.    Thence  to  ADababad 
the  fields  were  rich  with  com,  and  the  roads 
thronged  by  natives  and  trains  of  bullock-hackeries 
laden  with  cotton  for  the  Benares  and  HIrzapore 
markets.    Arrived  at  Allahabad,  Mr  Roasell  com- 
menced his  camp-life,  messing  generally  with  some 
of  the  officers,  and  sleeping  under  a  tent  Viscount 
Canning  and  his  suite  were  at  that  time  living 
under  canvas  within  the  fort ;  while  all  around 
were  evidences  of  military  preparation  for  the 
English  regiments  sent  up  from  Calcutta.  Thence  he 
travelled  for  fifty  miles  by  the  second  portion  of  the 
great  trunk-railway.     The  rebels  in  the  preceding 
June  had  attacked  the  locomotives  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way,  if  his  account  is  to  be  taken  as  anything 
more  than  mere  raillery:  'They  fired  musketry 
at  the  engines  for  some  time  at  a  distance,  as  if 
they  were  living  bodies ;  then  advanced  cautiously, 
and  finding  that  the  engines  did  not  stir,  began 
to  belabour  them  with  sticks,  all  the  time  calling 
them    names    and    abusing   them.'      By   horse- 
dak  Mr  Russell  proceeded  through  Futtehpoor  to 
Cawnpore,  where  he,  like  all  others,  was  struck 
with  astonishment  that  poor  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler^s 
'  intrcnchment*  could  ever  have  held  out  so  long  as 
it  did.    Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  then  at  Cawnpora, 
living  in  a  small  subaltern's  tent,  working  inces- 
santly,  and  provided  with  an  amount  of  personal 
<  baggage*  so  marvellously  small  as  to  shew  how 
little  the  old  soldier  regarded  luxuries.   Mr  Russel/ 
remained  at  Cawnpore   till  the  27th,  when  he 
joined  the  army  in  the  march  towards  Lucknow. 
He  had  provided,  in  true  Indian  fashion,  for  the 
carriage  of  himself  and  baggage,  a  saddle-horse^  a 
horse-gharry,  and  four  camels.    His  account  of  ihe 
preparations  for  his  march  is  not  only  amusing 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  told,  but  is  instructive 
on  matters  relating  to  travelling  in  India.*    The 

*  *  I  b«Te  not  aa  yet  said  ono  word  of  the  two  oCfaor  oudoU  wtakh 
were  Appointed  to  carry  ray  tent.  Under  the  eaTca  of  that  teat  hid 
gathered  a  strange  population^they  came  aa  spairowa  come  to  a 
house,  without  the  Icnowledge  or  consent  of  the  owners  hot  the 
analogy  fiUls  in  other  respects  except  noise,  because  the  natfres 
require  to  be  paid.  There  are  two  men  who  bekng  to  the  tent- 
post,  as  in  England  certain  gentlemen  belong  to  horaett  thsa 
there  Is  a  man  to  cany  water,  who  belongs  to  a  huge  lUn  to  con- 
tain that  liquid ;  next  there  Is  a  dcaner  or  sweeper ;  then  there  is 
a  khitmutgar  or  servant,  and  there  is  his  and  my  maater,  one 
Simon,  **  an  assizes  man  **  he  says  himself,  but  ho  only  mcana  that 
he  is  a  follower  of  St  Francisco  d'Assisi ;  and  then  follow  oamel- 
kecpers,  and  horso-keepers,  and  grasa-cuttors ;  so  that  I  fsel  rery 
much  as  Sancho  did  in  his  government  of  Baraiaria.  On  the 
morning  of  the  STth,  soon  after  midnight,  oommenoad  a  toaralt  ia 
camp,  the  like  of  which  1  never  heard  before ;  first  be^ui  a  load 
tapping  of  all  the  tent-pegs,  as  if  an  army  of  gigantic  woodpeckera 
were  attacking  us.  This  was  caused  by  the  kvlasaiea,  or  taai-naa* 
loosening  the  tent-pegs,  so  that  they  might  be  drawn  eaaUy  firooa 
the  ground  when  Uie  word  to  march  wkft  given.  Then  followed  » 
moat  hideous  grumbling,  growling,  roaring  noise,  aa  If  waaay 
thousands  of  aldermen  wero  chokbig  all  at  once,  on^  that  it  waa 
kept  up  f  fr  hours ;  that  was  caused  by  the  camela  oltfectlag  to  tifto 
placement  of  the  smaUest  article  on  their  badca,  and  *'«*^Mf«i«Tff 
their  opposition  till  they  stalked  off  with  their  loada.  Then  came 
tho  trumpeting  of  elephants,  the  squeaking  of  hnllodc  cart-whsalu 
the  hum  and  buxa  of  thousands  of  voioea,  and  at  last  the  irtt 
bugle-call,  which  announced  tliat  the  time  for  tnmiag  out  hai 
arrived.  Daylight  waa  sUU  striving  with  the  mooBligM  ftr 
mastery,  and  casting  a  sort  of  neutral  tint  over  the  caaipiaf> 
ground,  on  which  blazed  the  flames  of  many  watriifiraa,  when  lla 
heads  of  onr  columns  began  to  oroaa  the  brfcige  of  boats  at  Cb«» 
pore.  There  was  bnta  waste  of  baked  earth  where,  at  awnasT,  kai 
been  a  camp— only  a  few  tonta  belonging  to  the  comma 
chief  and  the  head  quarters'  staff,  were  left  boMBd; 
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end  of  Febroary  found  Mr  RnsselJ,  a  civilian 
immersed  in  all  the  bustle  of  an  arm  j,  ready  to  see 
and  hear  whatever  the  month  of  March  should 
present  to  his  attention. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  army,  we  shall  briefly  trace  the  operations, 
so  &r  as  they  occurred  in  the  month  of  February, 
of  such  of  his  generals  as  were  employed  in 
duties  away  from  his  immediate  control  and 
supervision. 

Sir  James  Outram  at  onco  presents  claims  for 
notice;  for  though  appointed  general  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Oude,  he  held  an 
independent    command   until    the    month    had 
expired.     During  more  than  three  months  this 
distinguished  officer  had   never  seen  Sir  Colin 
Campbell ;  during  more  than  flve  months  he  had 
never  once  been  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Luck- 
now  and  the  Alum  Bagh.     He  marched  with 
Havelock  and  Neill  from  Cawnpore  to  the  capital 
of  Oude  in  September,  and  relieved   or  rather 
reinforced   Inglis ;   he  commanded   the    British 
Residency    at    Lucknow    during   October,    with 
Havelock  and  Inglis  as  his  subordinates ;  ho  aided 
Sir  Colin  to  eflect  the  *  rescue*  in  November ;  and 
then  he  commanded  at  the  Alum  Bagh  through- 
out the  whole  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary.    What  he  did  in  the  first  two  of  these 
months,  we  have  seen  in  former  chapters ;  what 
^ere  his  military  proceedings  in  February,  a  few 
lines  will  suffice  to  shew. 

Whether  the  enemy  supposed  that,  by  another 
attack  on  the  Alum  Bagh,  they  might  disturb  the 
«zten8ive  plans  of  the  British ;  whether  they  were 
influenced  by  a   sudden    impulse  to  achieve   a 
limited    success;    or   whether    another    motive 
existed,  presently  to  be  mentioned — they  fought 
another   battle   with   Sir  James    Outram,    and 
received  their  usual  defeat     On  the  morning  of 
the  2lst  of  February,  no  less  than  20,000  of  the 
enemy  attacked  the  Alum  Bagh.     Having  filled 
all  the  trenches  with  as  many  men  as  they  could 
hold,  and  placed  large  masses  of  infantry  in  the 
topes  as  a  support,  they  commenced  a  simulta- 
neous movement  round  both  flanks  of  Outram*s 
poaition^threatening  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
length  of  fh)nt,  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Alum 
Bagh,   and  the   picket   and   fort   at  Jelalabad. 
Ontram,  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  strengthened  the  several  endangered  points. 
At  the  Alum  Bagh  and  Jelalabad  posts  the  enemy 
deceived  a  severe  check,  having  come  within  range 
of  the  grape-shot  which  the  British  poured  out 
lap6n  them.    He  detached  about  250  cavalry,  and 
^wo  field-pieces,  under  Captain  Barrow,  to  the 


■  the  bridge  echoed  to  the  trainp  of  men  and  hone,  the  nimble 
«f  artiUflry,  and  the  treed  of  innmnerable  elephants,  and  cameU, 
mtA  oxen.  The  Ganges  is  at  this  season  at  its  lowest,  and  the 
'bridges  are  not,  I  should  think,  more  than  300  yards  long ;  one  is 
iMBd  for  the  exit,  the  other  for  the  entrance  of  Cawnpore.  They 
lead  to  a  level  sandy  plain,  orerflowed  by  the  Ganges  for  sereral 
Iraadred  yards  in  the  rainy  season,  on  which  there  were  now 
moriag,  at  fltf  at  the  eye  could  reach,  the  strings  of  baggage 
animals  and  the  commissariat  carta  of  the  army,  with  their 
AMaMIc  followers.' 

f 


rear  of  Jelalabad;  here  Barrow  came  suddenly 
upon  2000  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  6000 
infantry,  whom  he  kept  at  bay  so  effectually  with 
his  two  field-guns,  that  they  were  quite  finistrated 
in  their  intended  scheme  of  attack.  The  enemy's 
attack  on  Outram's  left  flank  was  made  by  no 
fewer  than  5000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry.  To 
oppose  these  he  sent  only  four  field-guns  and  120 
men  of  the  military  train,  under  Major  Robertson ; 
but  this  mere  handful  of  men,  with  the  guns, 
drove  away  the  enemy.  A  large  convoy  was  at 
the  time  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore ;  and  the 
escort  for  this  convoy  had  taken  away  most  of 
Outram's  cavalry.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
enemy  should  select  such  a  time  for  attacking  the 
Alum  Bagh  and  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
convoy;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  such  a  large  army  should  suffer  itself  to  be 
beaten  by  a  few  hundred  men.  The  casualty-list, 
too,  was  as  surprising  as  anything  else;  for 
Outram  had  only  9  wounded  and  none  killed; 
whereas  the  enemy's  loss  was  adverted  to  in  the 
following  terms :  *  The  reports  from  the  city  state 
the  enemy  to  have  lost  60  killed  and  200  wounded 
in  their  attack  on  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  about  80 
or  90  killed  in  front  of  Jelalabad.  This  was 
exclusive  of  their  loss  on  the  left  flank,  and  along 
-our  front,  where  our  heavy  artillery  had  constant 
opportunities  of  firing  shell  and  shrapnel  into  the 
midst  of  their  moving  masses.  I  consider  their 
loss  to  have  been  heavier  than  on  any  of  their 
previous  attacks.'  At  this  very  time  the  bulk  of 
Sir  Colin's  army  was  approaching  the  Alum  Bagh ; 
the  enemy  well  knew  that  fact,  and  had  only  been 
induced  to  hazard  the  attack  on  the  21st  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  some  of  Outram's  troops. 
The  attack  having  failed,  they  hastened  back 
to  strengthen  their  defensive  arrangements  at 
Lucknow. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  notice  what  was  doing 
eastward  of  Oude.  The  strong  Goorkha  force 
under  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  the  effective  colunm  of 
miscellaneous  troops  under  Brigadier  Franks,  had 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
country  which  lay  between  Oude  and  Lower 
Bengal,  around  the  cities  and  stations  of  Patna, 
Dinapoor,  Arrah,  Buxar,  Ghazeepore,  Azimghur, 
Qoruckpore,  Jounpoor,  Benares,  and  Mirzapore. 
Mutineers  Uiere  were,  and  marauders  connected 
with  rebel  chieftains ;  but  their  audacity,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oude,  was  checked 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  forces  brought  to 
bear  against  them. 

Brigadier  Franks,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
admired  of  the  oflScors  whom  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny  brought  forth,  had  since  the  month  of 
December  commanded  a  column  called  the  Joun- 
poor Field-force,  which  had  been  employed  in 
chastising  and  expelling  bodies  of  rebels  from 
the  Azimghur,  Allahabad,  and  Jounpoor  districts. 
During  these  operations,  he  had  defeated  the 
enemy  at  many  places.  The  time  was  now 
approaching  when  Franks  was  to  join  Sir  Colin 
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in  the  final  operations  against  Lncknow;  and 
when  his  Jounpoor  field-force,  losing  its  indi- 
viduality, was  to  form  the  fourth  division  of 
infantry  in  the  army  of  Oude,  with  Franks  as  its 
general  of  division.  That  change,  however,  was 
not  likely  to  occur  until  the  month  of  March  had 
arrived.  About  the  middle  of  February  he  was 
with  his  force  at  Budleepore,  a  town  on  the  route 
fh>m  Jounpoor  to  Sultan  pore  in  Oude.  His  force 
comprised  H.M.  lOth,  20th,  and  97th  regiments,  six 
regiments  of  Qoorkhas,  and  twenty  guns.  Colonel 
Puhlwan  Singh  commanded  the  Qoorkhas,  and 
Colonel  Maberley  the  artillery.  The  force  was 
a  strong  one,  containing  2300  Europeans  and 
3200  Goorkhas,  and  an  excellent  park  of  guns. 
There  was  one  month's  provisions  collected  ;  and 
Franks  was  awaiting  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  for 
an  advance  into  Oude.  Colonel  Wroughton  was 
with  him,  having  no  distinct  military  command, 
but  acting  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
Franks  and  Puhlwan  Singh  ;  being  familiar  with 
the  Goorkhas,  his  services  were  valuable  in  giving 
such  instructions  to  the  Nepaulesc  auxiliaries  as 
would  enable  tbem  to  understand  and  obey  the 
orders  of  the  brigadier. 

Although  placed  in  an  expectant  attitude,  until 
be  could  receive  instructions  from  Sir  Colin,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Jung  Bahadoor*8  crossing  of  the 
frontier  into  Oude,  Brigadier  Franks  was  quite 
ripe  for  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them.  They 
gave  him  an  opportunity  before  the  month  was 
out,  and  he  made  ample  use  of  it.  He  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Oude  near  Singramow,  on  the  19th, 
and  received  speedy  proof  that  a  very  large  body 
of  the  enemy  was  before  him — ordered,  apparently, 
by  the  self-appointed  authorities  at  Luoknow,  to 
prevent  him  fix>m  approaching  that  city.  Franks, 
however,  cleverly  deceiving  the  rebel  leader,  Nazim 
Mahomed  Hossein,  attacked  his  army  in  detail,  first 
at  Chandah  and  then  at  Humccrpoor.  The  section 
of  the  rebels  at  Chandah,  under  bunda  Hossein, 
comprised  among  other  troops  the  mutinous  sepoys 
of  the  20th,  28th,  48th,  and  71st  Bengal  native 
regiments.  Franks  attacked  them  in  a  strong 
position.  They  were  in  the  fort  and  intrenchments, 
and  crowning  a  long  row  of  hillocks  in  front  of  the 
town ;  every  neighbouring  tope  and  village  was  full 
of  them.  Nevertheless  he  defeated  them,  and  cap- 
tured six  of  their  guns.  Giving  his  troops  only  a 
very  brief  rest,  he  marched  on  to  Humeerpoor,  two 
or  three  miles  distant,  on  that  same  evening,  and 
attacked  a  still  larger  force  under  the  Nazim  him- 
self. The  defeat  was  equally  significant.  'Our 
Enfield  rifles  did  it  all,'  wrote  one  of  the  English 
oflScers.  The  enemy  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  Franks  and  his  brave  men  bivouacked,  after 
having,  in  the  two  engagements,  inflicted  a  loss  on 
their  opponents  of  six  guns  and  800  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  brigadier  himself  had  been  in 
the  saddle  fifteen  hours  on  this  severe  day.  After 
resting  on  the  20th,  Franks  and  his  opponent  the 
Nazim^  the  one  at  Humeerpoor  and  the  other  at 


Warree,  sought  which  should  be  the  first  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  pasa,  Jungle,  and  fort  of  Badahai- 
gunje.  By  a  forced  march,  the  English  brigadier 
outmancQuvred  the  Nazim,  gained  the  fort^  and 
waited  till  reinforcements  could  reach  him.  The 
two  forces  came  in  sight  of  each  other  again 
on  the  23d,  by  which  time  the  Nazim  and 
Bunda  Hossein  had  swelled  their  motley  army 
to  no  less  than  25,000  men,  comprising  5000 
revolted  sepoys,  1100  sowars,  and  the  rest  rabble ; 
having  with  them  25  guns.  The  resnlt  of 
this  encounter  was  a  severe  battle,  fought  near 
Sultanpore.  The  enemy  had  taken  np  a  very 
wide  position;  their  centre  resting  on  the  old 
cantonment  and  sepoy  lines,  thenoe  extending 
through  villages  and  topes,  and  screened  in  fh>nt 
by  hillocks  and  nullahs.  Franks  turned  the 
enemy's  right  by  a  detour,  drew  them  into  a  hot 
struggle,  and  won  a  complete  victory.  No  less 
than  1800  insurgents  were  killed  and  wounded, 
including  two  or  three  rebel  chieftains.  The 
victors  captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  standing  camp,  baggage, 
ammunition,  «ba  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
that  the  enemy  were  frustrated  in  the  attempt  to 
check  the  advance  of  Franks  into  Oude  ;  he  fonnd 
the  roads  to  Lucknow  and  Fyzabad  entirely  open 
to  him.  If  he  had  had  cavalry,  he  would  have 
pursued  and  cut  up  the  enemy  in  retreat ;  but  250 
horse,  long  and  anxiously  expected  from  Allahabad, 
did  not  arrive  at  Sultanpore  until  the  day  after  the 
battle.  These  three  actions,  two  on  the  19th  and 
one  on  the  5}3d,  were  marked  by  that  anomaly 
which  the  military  operations  in  India  ao  often 
exhibited— the  disparity  between  the  losses  on  the 
two  sides.  Nothing  but  a  full  trust  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  a  gallant  officer  would  render  credible  the 
fact  that,  after  conflicts  in  which  2600  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  wounded,  the  conqueror  could 
write  as  follows :  '  I  am  proud  to  announce  that, 
through  the  glorious  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  force,  European  and  Nepaulese,  I  have 
been  enabled  by  manoeuvring  to  achieve  these  bril- 
liant results  with  the  loss  on  our  side,  in  all  three 
actions,  of  only  2  men  killed  and  16  wounded' — 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  contesting  against 
four  times  his  own  numbers. 

While  this  Jounpoor  field-force  was  thus  actively 
engaged,  a  small  body  of  English  sailors  were 
slowly  advancing  by  another  route  into  Oode. 
Ever  active  to  be  up  and  doing,  a  band  of  about 
250  tars,  belonging  to  the  steam-frigate  Ptarl, 
were  delighted  at  being  formed  into  a  naval 
brigade,  and  offered  a  chance  of  meeting  and 
well  belabouring  the  'Fandics.'  Under  Osptain 
Sotheby,  they  were  sent  up  the  river  Gogra  in 
the  Company's  steamer  Juwma,  They  embarked 
near  Dinapoor,  and  disembarked  on  the  90th  st 
Nowraine,  twenty  miles  short  of  Fyzabad.  Tlie 
enemy  had  two  forts  at  that  place,  both  of  which 
were  speedily  taken,  together  with  gana  and 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  driven  away  with 
great  loss.     Jung  Bahadoor^  with  his  Nepankii 
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lOBtiiigent)  wflB  at  the  time  not  fur  distant ;  and 
Jclkmel  Rowoioft,  with  SOOO  Ooorkhas,  aided  in 
he  attack. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Kepanlese  leader  mnst 
K>w  be  noticed.  The  English  officers  frequently, 
hongh  cantionsly,  complained  of  the  slowness  of  his 
novements ;  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  becom- 
Dg  impatient  for  his  appearance  near  the  great 
oene  of  conflict  at  Imcknow.  He  had  been  many 
reeks  in  the  r^on  aronnd  Gomckpore,  with  a 
Ine  army  of  9000  Goorkhas ;  and  thongh  he  had 
ided  in  putting  down  many  bands  of  insurgents, 
t  was  now  hoped  that  he  would  at  once  advance 
owards  the  centre  of  Oude.  This  he  did,  but  not 
apidly,  during  the  month  of  February. 

On  the  S6th,  while  Jung  Bahadoor  and  Brigadier 
facgregor  were  on  the  march  from  Mobarukhpoor 
5  Ukberpoor,  on  the  way  to  Fyzabad,  they  learned 
liat  a  small  body  of  rebels  were  in  a  fort  at 
!erozepoor.  A  portion  of  the  body-guard  went  to 
le  place,  and  relied  on  a  promise  made  by  the 
>bel8  that  they  would  evacuate  the  fort  in  forty 
inntee.  Instead  of  departing,  the  enemy  pre- 
ired  for  a  defence ;  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued 
'oond  a  small  fort  distinguished  by  much  novelty 

construction.  The  fort  was  so  completely  sur- 
nnded  by  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  bamboos, 
at  the  besiegers  were  in  much  doubt  concerning 
e  nature  of  the  defences  within.  At  one  place 
ey  were  stopped  by  a  ditch,  at  another  by  a  high 
i^wall  and  bastion,  at  another  by  a  row  of  lofty 
tmboo-stakes.  The  place  being  very  small,  an 
tempt  was  made  to  storm  it  by  assault ;  but  so 
any  were  the  obstacles,  that  a  clearance  by  can- 
made  became  necessary ;  and  it  was  not  until 
ler  much  artillery  firing,  and  much  loss  of  life, 
lat  the  fort  was  captured.  So  peculiar  was  the 
»nstmction  of  the  place,  that  Captain  Holland 
as  obliged  to  drag  a  6-pounder  gun  through  a 
imboo-fence  and  an  outer  ditch,  before  he  could 
reach  a  mud-wall  which  had  until  then  been 
lyisible.  It  was  certainly  no  small  achievement, 
1  a  military  point  of  view,  for  the  enemy  to  have 
mstmcted  a  fort  entirely  novel  to  the  besiegers, 
nd  capable  of  being  defended  for  several  hours  by 
tss  than  forty  men  against  many  hundreds, 
f  hen  all  was  over,  Brigadier  Macgregor,  wishing 
)  know  something  more  of  the  nature  and  con- 
traction of  this  littie  fort  of  Berozepoor,  requested 
lientenant  Sankey,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  to 
xaminc  and  report  thereon — seeing  that  there 
light  be  like  forts  elsewhere,  with  which  it  would 
B  well  to  be  familiar.  Near  the  village  of  Beroze- 
>or»  then,  the  fort  was  built  It  was  only  sixty 
et  square,  with  circular  bastions  at  the  angles, 
id  a  banquette  just  within  the  parapet  on  which 
nsketeers  might  stand.  The  mud-rampart  was 
leen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  very 
lick  at  the  bottom  and  loopholed  for  musketry  at 
la  top.  It  was  snrroDnded  by  a  ditch,  this  again 
f  a  belt  of  high  bamboos,  which  was  in  turn 
adroled  by  ano&er  ditch  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
I.  r«w  of  newly  planted  bamboo  dips,  eight  or  ten 


feet  high,  was  placed  on  the  immediate  lip  of  the 
counterscarp  of  the  outer  ditch.  Lieutenant  Sankey 
said  in  his  report:  'Viewed  from  the  outside, 
nothing  very  suspicious  or  formidable  was  dis- 
coverable about  the  place.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  clump  of  bamboos  at  the 
comer  of  a  village ;  which  latter,  like  all  inha- 
bited places  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  very 
well  screened  in  foliage.'  He  found  it,  however, 
*a  very  hedgehog  of  fortification.  Nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  of  approach;  every  portion 
bristling  with  thorns,  and  intercepted  by  ditches 
and  banks.* 

A  little  must  now  be  said  concerning  a  few 
isolated  operations,  belonging  to  the  month  of 
February,  near  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  in 
which  Seaton,  Marwell,  and  Hope  Grant  were 
concerned.  Colonel  Seaton,  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  was  at  Mahomedabad,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Futteghur.  He  had  with  him  a  detach- 
ment of  the  82d  foot,  300  of  De  Kantzow's  horse, 
350  of  De  Kantzow's  foot,  and  40  Sikh  troopers. 
After  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  4th  Punjaub 
infantry,  the  3d  Europeans,  Alexander's  Horse, 
and  nine  guns,  he  was  enabled  to  organise  an 
efficient  column  for  chastising  the  rebels  in  a 
number  of  villages  around  Futteghur.  Those 
operations,  however,  scarcely  commenced  until  the 
month  of  March. 

Colonel  Maxwell  had  the  gratification  of  defeat- 
ing a  body  of  insurgents  who  had  for  a  long  time 
given  much  anxiety  to  the  British  officers— anxiety 
arising  from  a  doubt  concerning  the  plans  and 
movements  of  the  insurgents.  The  Gwalior 
mutineers  are  here  alluded  to.  They  did  not  allow 
the  month  to  pass  away  wholly  without  giving 
signs  of  activity ;  though  those  signs  were  few  and 
unimportant.  Colonel  Maxwell,  commanding  a 
detachment  sent  out  from  Cawnporo,  suddenly 
found  himself  attacked  on  the  4th  by  the  mutineers, 
who  marched  from  Calpee  to  his  camp  at  Bhog- 
neepore.  The  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
cover  of  the  crops,  and  the  dimness  of  the  light 
at  five  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  prevented 
Maxwell  from  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
numbers;  but  he  had  every  reason  for  believing 
them  to  be  in  great  strength.  He  could  only 
bring  against  them  five  companies  of  H.M.  86th 
foot,  50  troopers,  and  2  guns ;  yet  with  this  small 
force  he  maintained  a  running-fight  for  four  hours. 
The  enemy  disputed  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
making  a  stand  at  Chowra,  a  place  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  the  camp.  He  pursued  them 
until  they  retreated  across  a  small  river,  keeping 
up  the  fire  of  their  skirmishers  to  the  very  last. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  for  while,  after  the 
battle,  the  bodies  of  eighty  rebels  were  found  dead 
upon  the  field,  Colonel  Maxwell  recorded  only  five 
wounded  (none  killed)  in  his  own  little  force. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Thompson, 
one  of  the  few  who  escaped  alive  from  Cawnpore. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  it  became  known 
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tlMt  1y>li<i  of  the  eoetnT  vere  m  moftioD  ncv  Ae 
fa4f  <ir  fhaa  ca  the  left  bank  of  the  Gmge^ 
bdwMn  Fottefiefaiir  and  Cawnpore.  reawij  forr  anj 
nuKhief  itva  mizfat  prwent  itsell  To  dear  away 
tlMW  retel.*,  a  morable  colsnm  was  orzaoxsed, 
WBMtin:^  of  H.M.  :Mth,  ^th,  and  .V3d  reznnenti^ 
y|«adrr/ni  of  the  7th  Hasan  and  9th  LaDcen, 
wfUMdrr/m  of  HodsoD's  Horse  and  Wataon's  Hone, 
a  ttMDpaoj  of  Sappen  and  Minen,  and  a  few  guns. 
This  colamn  was  to  start  from  the  main  Locknow 
rrjad  at  a  f«oint  near  Bannee,  and  to  proceed  on  a 
Une  indinin^  towards  the  Ganges  at  soch  an  ande 
as  to  swe*^/  the  rebeb  towards  the  west,  where,  at 
prcMTit,  ther  wonld  be  leas  mischiercNis  than  if 
near  the  banks  of  the  rirer.  Hir  Hope  Grant  took 
eommand  of  this  oolinnn,  which  consisted  of  3246 
men  (2240  infantry,  636  cavalry,  326  artiUery,  and 
44  natire  Sappen).  One  of  his  achierements  with 
this  oolomn  oonsiirted  in  the  storming  and  capture 
of  the  town  of  Meeangnnjc  or  Meagnnje,  on  the  23d 
of  Febmary.  In  the  oonrve  of  hu  varioos  march- 
ings, he  learned  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  np  a  strong  [>o«ition  at  Meeangonje,  a  town 
between  Lucknow  and  Fatteghnr.  They  had  2000 
infimtry  in  the  town,  300  cavalry  ontside,  and  fire 
or  six  gnns.  Hope  Grant*8  force  being  stronger 
than  thcin,  a  victory  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
although  the  position  was  a  strong  one.  Meean- 
gnnjc was  snrronnded  by  a  stone  wall  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  had  three  strong  gates,  opening  into 
the  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  and  Rohilcund  roads 
respectively;  there  were  also  numerous  bastions 
on  all  sides.  At  each  of  the  gates  the  enemy  placed 
guns  behind  strong  breastworks,  and  the  breast- 
works themselves  were  covered  by  trees.  After  a 
careful  reconnoitring.  Grant  found  a  weak  point 
on  the  fourth  side  of  the  town,  where  he  could 
bring  two  heavy  guns  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  wall,  at  a  place  where  a  postern-gate 
pierced  it.  Telling  off  part  of  his  force  to  com- 
mand the  Lucknow  road,  another  part  to  the 
R^ihilcund  road,  and  the  rest  to  await  behind  a 
village  the  result  of  the  cannonading,  he  opened 
fire.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  two  heavy  guns 
ma^le  a  practicable  breach  in  the  wall.  Grant  at 
once  onlcrcd  II.M.  53d  to  advance  to  the  assault. 
The  regiment  separated  into  two  wings,  one  of 
which,  after  entering  the  breach,  proceeded  under 
Colonel  KnglJHh  through  the  left  of  the  town ; 
while  the  other,  under  Major  Payne,  penetrated 
to  the  right.  This  work  was  ailmirably  done ;  the 
infantry  a<lvancing  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanen, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  at  every  yard 
The  town  was  captured,  and  with  it  six  guns. 
The  enemy,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  by  the 
several  gates,  were  killed  or  captured  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  thousand  altogether.  Here 
occurred  another  of  those  inexplicable  anomalies 
already  adverted  to;  Sir  Hope  Grant,  in  hmguage 
too  distinct  to  be  misinterpreted,  stated  that  his 
loss  was  only  2  killed  and  19  wounded. 

The  Doab  had  undergone  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment during  the  winter  months.    District  after 


disarict 

haD4f,«Dd  Btothe 
ThdeH,  there 


litde  expected.  Ibe  < 
tiocs,  in  Fctraary  as  in  ] 
by  the  neeesBEty  of  prarkfin^  §ait 
nop-coBuhatanis  cMipiB^  frcm  die  i 
In  the  earlier  BMBih, 
Sir  Colin  eould  sot  cfaaslae  die  i 
until  he  had  sent  iM  the  wr— f,  iMdieu,  sicky 
and  woonded  from  Lmtkaaw  to  Cawnpore, 
Fnttehpoor,  and  AlfaUbad;  and  wnr,  in  Feb- 
mary, he  had  to  seevre  the  pHBg«  of  m  eoovoy 
firom  Agra,  oouipriiing  a  lai^  omiber  of  ladies 
and  140  children.  Piolccted  by  tiw  3d  Bengal 
Eoropeans.  some  irrcgnhr  hont^  and  two  gmM^ 
these  helpless  persons  kft  Agra  on  the  lltti  of 
Febnarr,  and  proeeeded  by  way  of  Fcronbad 
and  Minpooree  to  Cawnpore — thence  to  be 
forwarded  !o  Allahabad.  On  the  way,  the  eoovoy 
watched  narrowly  for  any  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Xena  Sahib,  who  was  reported  to  be 
in  movement  somewhere  in  that  qaaiter. 

Of  Delhi,  the  chief  matter  here  to  bo  noticed, 
is  the  trial  of  the  old  imprisoned  kiqg,  for 
complicity  in  the  mutiny  and  its  atroeities.  With- 
out formally  hmiting  the  aeooont  to  the  month  of 
FebruaTT,  the  general  coorse  of  the  invortigation 
may  briefly  be  traced. 

The  triad  commenced  on  the  87tti  of  January, 
in  the  celebrated  imperial  chamber  of  the  Dewani 
Khas^  the '  Elysium'  where  in  foroMr  days  Mogul 
power  had  been  displayed  in  all  its  gorgeoosness. 
The  tribunal  was  a  court-martial,  all  the  members 
being  militaiy  officers.  The  president  was  Colonel 
Dawes  (in  lieu  of  Brigadier  Showen^  who^  though 
first  appointed,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  for 
service  elsewhere).  The  other  members  were 
Major  Palmer,  Major  Redmond,  Major  Sawyers^ 
and  Captain  Rothney.  Major  Harriott^  depnty- 
judge-advocate-general,  officiated  as  government 
prosecutor.  The  charges  against  the  king  were 
set  forth  under  four  headings.*  It  may  bo  doubted 

*  *corT  or  cRABon  rmosmsKD  AOAxm  HAaoxiD  »ftM^irffim 

■HAH,  SX-UaiO  OF  DILn. 

*  1.  For  thftt  be,  belnf  ft  penaioiier  of  the  Brftltli  gOTtnoMBt  ia 
IndU,  did  at  Delhi,  et  Ttrioat  timee  between  the  10th  of  Mar  toA 
lit  of  October  1867,  eneooracc^  eid,  mod  ebet  Mehoiaed  K«hhK 
Khan,  Subedar  of  the  resiment  of  artillery.  omI  dlVHw  othcn. 
non-eommis^ioned  ofBeera  end  aoldiera,  mBkaowii,  of  the  Baec 
India  Cooipany'i  annj,  la  the  crimco  oC  mutlnj  sad  rehdUeo 
against  the  state. 

•  8.  For  baTisf  ,  at  Delhi,  at  Tariooe  timea  beCveea  the  lOlh  oT 
May  and  1st  of  October  1857,  encooraced,  aided,  aad  abetted  Mlrsa 
Mognl,  his  own  son.  a  snbjeet  of  the  British  miieiiiaieut  in  India, 
and  divers  other  nnknown  Inhabitants  of  Delhi  and  of  tha  Mbrth' 
west  ProTinces  of  India,  also  satsjeets  of  the  said  BdltU  sv*tfB- 
ment,  to  rebel  aad  wage  war  acaiaat  the  state. 

iibjc 


th  of  May  1857,  or  thereebonta,  as  a  falsa  tndior  agiial 
,  proclaim  and  decUre  himself  the  ri^inins  king  tai 
;  of  India,  and  did  then  aad  there  trattofondy  aolaa  ail 


8.  For  that  he,  being  a  sabjeot  of  the  Britlah  gofannnent  It 
India,  and  not  regarding  the  daty  of  his  aUegianeeu  did  at  DriU. 

on  the  11th  of  May  1857,  or  t"       " *•  " 

the  sute,  ■  '--' 

sovereign  < 

talce  nnlawfhl  possession  of  the  dty  of  Delhi:  aad  dhTiw ■. 

at  Tarioos  Umes  between  the  10th  of  May  and  let  of  Oelober  1N7, 
as  snch  falae  traitor  aforceald,  treasonably  eonipirt,  oeaialt.  «i 
agree  with  Hina  Mogul,  his  son,  and  with  Mahomed  Bakht  Kha, 
snbedar  of  the  regunent  of  artillery,  and  dHara  otter  Ml 
traitors  onknown,  to  raise,  levy,  and  nuike  insarreellon,  rehaltlw, 
and  war  against  the  state;  ano,  ftnther  to  IhUl  mmI  mtkdt  Ui 
treasonsble  design  of  orerthrowinf  and  dfifroylBg  ttaBritfih 
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whether  the  wearisome  l^gal  phraseology  (*to 
raise^  levy,  and  make  insDrrection,  rebellion,  and 
war' — ^'treasonably  conspire,  consult,  and  agree 
with,*  &c.)  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose ;  but 
this  may  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
English  was  translated  into  Hindustani. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  spectators  to  regard 
without  emotion  the  appearance  of  the  aged 
monarch,  the  last  representative  of  a  long  line  of 
Indian  potentates,  thus  brought  as  a  culprit  before 
a  tribunal  of  English  officers.  Even  those  who 
considered  him  simply  as  a  hoary-headed  villain 
were  interested  by  the  proceedings.  After  being 
in  attendance  some  time,  sitting  in  a  palanquin 
outside  the  court,  under  a  guard  of  Rifles,  he  was 
sommoned  within  at  about  noon.  He  appeared 
very  infirm,  and  tottered  into  court  supported  on 
one  side  by  his  favourite  son,  Jumma  Bukht,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  confidential  servant  He  sat 
ooiled  up  on  a  cushion  at  the  left  of  the  president ; 
and  'presented  such  a  picture  of  helpless  imbecility 
as,  under  other  circumstances,  must  have  awakened 
pity.'  His  son  stood  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  and 
the  guard  of  Rifles  beyond  all. 

After  the  members  of  the  court,  the  prosecutor, 

and  the  interpreter,  had  taken  the  usual  oaths,  the 

prosecutor  proceeded  to  read  the  charges  against 

the  prisoner.     He  next  addressed  the  court  in  a 

ooncise  and  explanatory  manner  ;  and  announced 

thatp  though  the  king  would  be  tried  to  ascertain 

whether  he  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  no  capital 

sentence  could  be  passed  upon  him,  in  consequence 

or  his  life  having  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  Sir 

Arohdale  Wilson,  through  Captain  Hodson.  When 

the   king    was    asked,    through   the   interpreter, 

Whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent,  he  professed  to 

be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 

him.     This,  however,  was  affected  ignorance,  for 

tho  diaiges  had  long  before  been  presented  to 

liim,  translated  into  his   own  language.     After 

oonaiderable  delay,  he  pleaded  '  not  guilty.' 

During  several  sittings  of  the  court,  occupying 
Yuany  weeks,  numerous  witnesses  were  examined. 
-Among  them  were  Jutmull,  Mukkhun  Lall,  Captain 
Forrest,  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Hussun  Uskeree, 
^ukhtawar,  Kishen,  Chunee,  Golam,  Essamoola 
Khan,  and  other  persons,  European,  Eurasian  ^or 
Iialf-caste,  and  native.  The  evidence  brought 
against  the  king  was  of  very  varied  character, 

fonnraieiit  ia  India,  did  MMinUe  anned  fttreee  at  Delhi,  and 
awid  them  forth  to  light  and  wage  war  against  the  said  British 

4.  For  that  he,  at  Delhi,  on  the  ICth  of  May  1857,  or  thereabonts, 
did.  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  Delhi,  feloniously  cause 
ana  hecome  aeoesrary  to  the  murder  of  49  persons,  chiefly  women 
and  ehUdren,  of  European  and  mixed  European  deacent ;  and  did, 
Boreorer,  between  the  10th  of  May  and  tho  1st  of  October  1867, 
anooorage  and  abet  dirers  soldiers  and  others  in  murdering 
Earmean  offleers  and  other  English  subjects,  including  women 
and  (diildren,  both  by  giring  and  promising  such  murderers  service, 
advaneement,  and  dlstinetkm ;  u&d  further,  that  he  issued  orders 
to  diflbrent  native  rulers,  having  loeal  authority  in  India,  to  slay 
and  morder  Christians  and  English  people  whenever  and  wherever 
found  in  their  terrltoriea ;  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  conduct 
being  a  heinous  offence  under  the  prorlslons  of  Act  16,  of  1867,  of 
ttML^klative  Council  of  India. 

•FREDERICK  J.  HARRIOTT,  Major, 
'  Dtpulf-Jtiif*  advocah  gmtral,  Oovtmmtnt  Proteutor, 

*Jmm,  Sk  18U.* 


tending  to  shew  that  he  both  aided  in  inciting 
the  mutiny,  and  in  encouraging  the  atrocities  of 
the  mutineers.  Some  of  the  evidence  proved  that, 
so  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  1856,  the  King 
of  Delhi  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  touching  an  overturning  of  the 
English  'raj '  in  India :  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time 
corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the  Persians 
towards  Herat.  Other  portions  confirmed  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  massacres  at  Delhi,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolt,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
palace  profligates,  and  even  committed  immediately 
under  the  king's  own  apartments.  Sir  T.  Metcalfe, 
in  his  evidence,  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  derived 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  widi  Delhi  and  its 
inhabitants,  that  the  Revolt  was  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  a  Mussulman  conspiracy;  that  the  courts  of 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  were  concerned  in  this  con- 
spiracy ;  that  the  war  with  Persia  helped  to 
strengthen  it ;  that  tho  Hindoos  were  used  as  tools 
in  tho  matter  by  the  Mohammedans;  and  that 
the  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges  was  regarded 
as  a  lucky  opportunity  for  enlisting  Hindoo 
prejudices. 

During  the  trial  the  king  displayed  a  mingled 
siUiness  and  cunning  that  revealed  much  of  his 
character.  Sometimes,  while  the  evidence  was 
being  taken,  ho  would  coil  himself  up  on  his 
cushion,  and  appear  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Except  when  anything  particular  struck  him,  he 
paid,  or  appeared  to  pay,  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  proce^ngs.  On  one  of  the  days  he  was 
aroused  from  sleep,  to  reply  to  a  question  put  by 
the  court  Sometimes  he  would  rouse  up,  as  if  by 
some  sudden  impulse,  and  make  an  exclamation 
in  denial  of  a  witness's  statement  Once,  when 
the  intrigues  of  Persia  were  under  notice,  he  asked 
whether  the  Persians  and  the  Russians  were  the 
same  people.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  trial,  the 
king  was  more  animated  than  usual ;  he  several 
times  declared  his  innocence  of  everything;  and 
amused  himself  by  twisting  and  untwisting  a  scarf 
round  his  head. 

Without  tracing  the  incidents  of  the  trial  day  by 
day,  or  quoting  the  evidence,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  guilt  of  the  aged  sinner  was  sufficiently 
proved,  on  some  if  not  all  of  tho  charges.  The 
safety  of  his  life  being  guaranteed,  imprisonment 
became  the  only  probable  punishment  He  was 
sentenced  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  transportation 
— either  to  one  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (a  group 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  or  to 
some  other  place  that  might  be  selected.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  proved  that  Mr  Colvin  at  Agra,  and  Sir 
Theophilus  Metcalfe  at  Delhi,  were  told  of  a  forth- 
coming Mohammedan  conspiracy  many  weeks 
before  the  Meerut  outbreak ;  so  utterly,  however, 
did  these  authorities  disregard  the  rumour,  that 
they  did  not  even  report  it  to  the  Calcutta  govern- 
ment There  were  only  a  few  men  in  India,  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  who  behoved  that  the  British 
*  raj*  was  *  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.' 
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In  oennection  with  the  fate  of  the  old  king,  mach 
attention  was  necessarily  bestowed  on  the  past 
conduct  of  his  fovourite  young  wife,  the  intriguing 
Sultana  Zcenat  Mahal,  the  'dark,  fat,  shrewd,  but 
lensual-looking  woman,'  whom  Mrs  Hodson  visited 
in  the  prison,*  in  relation  to  the  Revolt.  Ever 
since  the  year  1853,  a  feud  had  existed  in  the  royal 
fomily,  arising  out  of  the  polygamic  troubles  so 
fk^uent  in  oriental  countries.  The  king,  instigated 
by  Zeenat  Mahal,  wished  to  name  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  Mirza  Jumma  Bukht,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Akbar ;  but  the  British  government  insisted  on 
recognising  the  superior  claims  of  an  older  son, 
Mirza  Fukhr-oo-deen.  Strife  and  contest  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  never  ceased  until  one 
obstacle  was  removed  from  tho  path.  Mirza 
Fukhr-oo-deen  died  in  1856,  as  alleged,  of  cholera, 
but  not  without  suspicion  of  foul  play.  From  that 
time  till  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny  in  the 
following  year,  the  imperial  palace  was  a  focus  of 
intriguing.  The  sultana  bent  her  whole  energies 
towards  obtaining  the  heirship  to  the  throne  of 
the  Moguls  for  her  own  son.  She  was  known  to 
have  declared  that  this  object  would  be  persistently 
and  steadily  pursued,  and  to  have  opened  many 
communications  thereon  with  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta.  When,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
a  grandson  of  the  king  should,  after  him,  possess 
all  that  remained  of  imperial  power,  her  plans 
were  at  once  dashed.  It  thenceforward  became 
a  question  with  her  whether,  by  an  overturn  of 
the  English  *  raj,'  she  could  obtain  that  which  was 
denied  to  her  by  the  government ;  and  when 
other  sources  of  revolt  and  rebellion  appeared, 
there  was  an  intelligible  reason  why  she  should 
encourage  the  insurgents.  Nothing  came  out  at 
the  trial  so  clear  as  to  fix  guilt  unquestionably 
upon  her ;  but  there  remained  on  men's  minds  a 
suspicion  to  which  collateral  circumstances  afibrded 
much  probability. 

Transferring  attention  from  Delhi  to  Rohilcund 
and  the  Hills,  it  may  at  once  be  explained  that 
little  occurred  during  the  month  of  February 
requiring  detailed  notice.  The  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  Sir  Ck)lin  Campbell  could  send 
strong  columns  to  sweep  away  tho  rebels  in  that 
quarter.  Barcilly  was  still  tho  head-quarters  of 
a  rebel  force,  which  ruled  almost  the  whole  of 
Rohilcund.  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  the  self- 
appointed  chief,  had  still  around  him  a  large  body 
of  revolted  sepoys  and  insurgent  retainers ;  and  in 
the  whole  region  between  Oudo  on  tho  one  side, 
and  Delhi  and  Meerut  on  the  other,  very  Uttle  was 
under  British  control.  The  time,  however,  for 
making  a  demonstration  in  this  quarter  was 
approaching.  Among  other  military  arrange- 
ments planned  about  tho  middle  of  February,  was 
the  formation  of  a  movable  column  at  Meerut, 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  anywhere  at  a 
short  notice.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  squadron  of 
Carabiniers,  a  wing  of  the  60th  Rifles,  a  wing  of 
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the  Belooch  battalion,  the  Ist  Punjaub  in&ntry,  the 
Moultanee  horse,  a  field-batteiy,  two  IS-pounders, 
and  one  8-inch  howitzer.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  at  Looksar,  near  Roorkee,  a  small  foroe  under 
Captain  Brind,  consisting  of  a  squadron  <tf  Cara- 
biniers, Hughes's  irregular  cavalry,  detachments 
of  Coke's  Rifles,  of  the  Nusseree  battalion,  and  of 
the  3d  Punjaub  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  bone- 
artillery.  At  Roorkee  another  corps  was  to  be 
formed,  under  Major  Coke,  to  consist  of  Puijaub 
regiments  about  to  arrive.  It  was  proposed  that 
these  three  bodies— the  movable  column  at  Meerut^ 
Brind's  corps  at  Looksar,  and  Coke's  oorps  at 
Roorkee — should  ultimately  form  a  RobUcund 
field-force,  under  General  Penny.  What  was 
efiected  by  means  of  this  force,  will  come  for 
notice  in  a  future  page ;  little  could  be  achieved 
until  the  commander-in-chief  had  broken  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  Oude,  now  the  great 
centre  of  rebellion. 

The  hilly  country  in  and  around  Kumaon, 
although  too  far  removed  from  the  Jumna  r^ons 
to  be  frequently  engaged  in  the  horrors  of  war, 
was  nevertheless  occasionally  made  a  battle-ground 
between  hostile  forces.  Early  in  February,  ^onel 
M'Causland,  commanding  in  Kumaon,  formed  a 
camp  at  Huldwanee,  to  protect  the  Kumaon  hillp, 
and  to  clear  the  Barbur  and  Turale  districts  of 
rebels.  He  found  two  formidable  bodies  of  the 
enemy  threatening  that  region.  One^  under  a 
leader  named  Fuzul  Huq,  consisting  of  4000  men 
and  6  guns,  was  encamped  at  Sunda^  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sookhee  river,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Huldwanee,  on  the  Peleebheet 
road.  The  other,  under  Khali  Khan,  consisting  of 
5000  men  and  4  guns,  was  encamped  at  Chnrpnrah, 
on  the  Paha  Nuddee,  sixteen  miles  from  Huld- 
wanee, on  the  Bareilly  road.  Bo  far  as  could 
judged,  it  appeared  as  if  these  9000  men  intended 
to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Huldwanee,  and 
then  to  force  the  hill-passes.  To  encounter  these 
enemies,  M'Causland's  force  was  but  small,  con- 
sisting of  700  Goorkha  infEmtry,  900  hors^  and 
2  field-guns ;  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  confront 
them  boldly.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  com- 
menced a  movement  intended  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  two  hostile  forces.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night,  leaving  his  tents  to  be  guarded  by  a  few 
men  in  a  barricaded  square  called  the  Mnndee,  he 
marched  out  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  place 
occupied  by  Khali  Khan's  army.  He^camenpta 
them  at  daybreak  on  the  10th,  and  found  thena 
encamped  in  a  strong  position ;  with  their  rear 
and  left  protected  by  the  Paha  l^nddee^  a  small 
village  filled  with  infantry  on  their  right  flank^ 
their  front  protected  by  rough  ground  intersected 
with  nullahs  and  long  jungle-graa,  and  the  road 
commanded  by  four  pieces  of  artilleiy.  Bo  oodh 
pletely  did  he  surprise  them,  that  when  his  eavaliy 
first  appeared,  tho  rebels  thought  their  allies  under 
Fuzul  Huq  had  arrived.  Finding  the  enem/s 
right  flank  the  best  to  attack,  the  colonel  sent  moit 
of  his  men  to  that  point,  covered  by  the  firs  of  hii 
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two  gnns.  The  contest  was  sharp  and  severe.  In 
about  an  hour  tho  Qoorkhas  had  captured  the 
enemy's  guns,  cut  down  every  artilleryman  serving 
them,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  fh)m  the  village. 
Meanwhile  the  few  horse  made  a  gallant  charge, 
repulsing  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  taking  a  standard.  The  colonel's  two  guns 
worked  immense  execution  among  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  Mnto  which'  (to  use  tho  professional 
language  of  the  commander)  Hhey  poured  shrapnel 
with  beautiful  precision  and  tremendous  effect.' 
The  victory  was  complete.  The  enemy  lost  their 
guns,  ammunition,  standing-camp,  baggage,  300 
killed,  and  600  wounded.  The  colonel,  having  thus 
defeated  nearly  six  times  his  number,  returned  to 
Huldwanee — ^his  gallant  Qoorkhas  haWng  marched 
thirty-four  miles  and  fought  a  severe  battle  in 
thirteen  hours.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  return 
at  once,  lest  their  prolonged  absence  fh)m  Huld- 
wanee should  tempt  Fuzul  Huq,  whose  army  wai 
not  far  distant^  to  make  a  dash  on  the  oamp  and 
station. 

Nynee  Tal  was  deeply  interested  in  all  these 

movements.    During  February  it  was  hemmed  in 

by  the  rebels  on  one  side,  and  by  the  hill^enows  on 

the  other.    The  enemy,  deterred  by  the  gallant 

force  at  Huldwanee,  hoped  to  penetrate  to  the  little 

colony  by  a  detour  through  the  Kulleedongee  Paes. 

Thie  hope,  however,  was  not  worth  mttoh  to  them  \ 

Tor  the  paii  was  long  and  fotiguing ;  and  near  ite 

t;op  was  a  small  body  of  Qoorkhas,  who,  with  a  few 

^uns,  were  determined  to  make  a  stout  reiistanoe  if 

^ny  attack  were  made. 

The  Punjaub  and  Binde  were  nearly  at  peaoe* 
The  few  instances  of  turbulence,  or  of  mUiftary 
operation,  may  pass  without  reeord  here. 

In  that  vast  range  of  country  which  has  in  10 
-siany  chapten  required  attention,  compflfiog  lUy- 
3>ootana,  Oujerat,  Central  India,  the  Mahratta 
States,  Bundelcund,  and  the  Saugor  territories,  the 
month  of  February  exhibited  the  gradual  strength- 
ening of  British  columns  sent  up  from  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  success  of  numerous  small 
engagements  in  which  the  names  of  Rose,  Roberts, 
Orr,  Whitlook,  Stuart^  Steuart,  and  other  officers 
are  eoncemed.  Being  small  in  themselves,  these 
engagements  hardly  need  separate  notice ;  but 
taken  coUeotively,  they  tended  to  assist  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs plans  towards  the  general 
pacification  of  India. 

The  month  of  February  witnessed  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  services  rendered  by  a  small  force 
under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances.  Men- 
tion has  frequently  been  made  of  Captain  Osborne, 
political  agent  at  Rewah,  almost  the  only  English- 
man within  a  turbulent  district.  Fortunately,  the 
Rajahs  of  Rewah  and  Nagode  remained  faithful  to 
the  British ;  they,  with  the  aid  of  Osborne,  formed 
a  corps  of  such  of  their  native  troops  as  they  felt 
could  be  trusted  ;  and  this  corps  was  placed  under 
Cblonel  Hinde  for  active  service.  It  was  November 
when  the  corps  was  first  organised ;  but,  the  troops 
being  undisciplined,  badly  equipped,  and  badly 


armed,  and  the  arrangements  for  marching  and 
camping  being  very  defective,  it  was  the  middle  of 
December  before  tho  corps  started  from  the  town 
of  Rewah.  The  duty  to  be  performed  was  to  keep 
open  and  safe  the  road  from  Rewah  to  Jubbulpoor 
(one  of  the  great  highways  of  India),  and  to  capture 
such  forts  by  the  way  as  were  in  hostile  hands. 
Imperfect  as  were  the  materials  at  his  command. 
Colonel  Hinde  nevertheless,  between  the  middle  of 
December  and  tho  middle  of  February,  captured 
six  forts,  forty  guns,  two  mortars,  and  two  standards; 
rendered  the  great  road  to  the  Deccan  secure ;  re- 
established d&k  and  police  bungalows;  restored 
order  in  the  Myhere  territory  ;  annexed  the  small 
territory  of  the  rebellious  chieftains  of  Bijeera- 
googhar ;  appointed  tehsildars  and  police  therein  ; 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  turbulent  rebels. 
The  six  forts  taken  were  Knnchunpore,  Qoonah, 
Myhere,  Jokai,  Khunwara,  and  Bijeeragooghar. 
These  services  having  been  rendered,  Captain 
Osborne  recalled  the  corps  to  Rewah;  and  the 
ffovernor-general  thanked  both  him  and  Colonel 
Hinde  for  what  tiiey  had  efilBcted  in  a  troubled 
region,  with  .very  limited  means.  It  is  pleasant — 
amid  the  treachery  of  so  many  'Pandies'  and 
'Binghs'— to  read  wat  Osborne  and  Hinde  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  Dinbund  Fandy,  Lullaie 
Bingh,  Bewgobind  Pandy,  Davy  Bingh,  and 
Bisseshur  Singh— Rewah  and  Nagode  native 
officers,  who  were  both  fiiithfhl  and  brave  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

Brigadier  Whitlock,  with  a  Madras  column,  was 
rendering  service  in  the  country  between  Nagpoor 
and  Bundelcund.  He  had  various  skirmishes  with 
bands  of  rebelt  at  Jttbbldpoor  and  Sleemanabad ; 
and  when  he  had  restored  something  like  order  in 
that  region,  he  moved  off  towards  Oawnpore,  there 
to  take  part  if  neoessary  in  the  operations  of  the 
armyofOttde. 

Few  Europeans  in  India  had  better  reason  than 
those  at  Saugor  to  welcome  the  approach  of  some 
of  their  countrymen  as  deliverers.  So  far  back  as 
the  month  of  June,  the  officers,  their  ladies,  and 
the  civilians,  had  been  shut  up  in  the  fort  by  orders 
of  Brigadier  Sage,  on  account  of  the  suspicious 
symptoms  presented  by  the  31st,  42d,  and  other 
native  regiments.  There  they  remained  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the 
winter,  too  strong  to  be  seriously  molested,  and  too 
well  supplied  with  food  to  suffer  those  privations 
which  were  so  sadly  experienced  at  Lucknow.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  arrived  with  his  force  at  Saugor  on  the 
3d  of  February,  and  liberated  those  who  had  so 
long  been  confined  within  the  fort.  No  battle  was 
needed  to  effect  this ;  for  though  the  garrison  were 
almost  entirely  without  reliable  troops,  they  were 
not  besieged  by  any  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy.  Rose,  who  had  collected  a  force  with 
much  difficulty  from  various  quarters,  prepared 
after  the  relief  of  Saugor  to  attack  numerous  bands 
of  rebels  in  that  part  of  India.  He  assaulted  the 
strong  fortress  of  QaiTa  Kotah,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bonah  and  the  Qnddarree;  he  captured  it. 
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puraued  and  cut  up  tbo  enemy,  and  then  marched 
towards  Jhanfii,  "where  busy  work  awaited  Lim  in 
ihe  foltowitjj^  niontk 

General  RoLcrts,  towards  the  closo  of  February, 
was  collecting  a  farce  at  and  tiea^r  Nuseerabad^  for 
operations  in  that  part  of  Rajpootaua.  He  went 
with  the  head-quarters  of  H,M,  93th  from  Deesa 
to  Beaur,  and  thence  to  Nuseerabad^  where  he 


arrived  on  the  22d,  He  was  to  be  joined  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  72d  Highlanders  from  Decso^ 
and  by  200  of  the  Siudc  horso  nuder  Major  Green  ; 
and  when  strengthened  by  other  regimcuts,  espe- 
cially a  good  body  of  cavalry,  he  intended  to  march 
towards  Kotah,  a  vety  strong  fortress  ivbich  had 
lon^  been  iti  the  hands  of  a  rebel  cbicflaiu. 

The  regions  fgrming  the  central  Aud  sotUhem 


HcmlTici,  or  Mohammedan  Hellgloufi  Tc«U«rfc 


portions  of  the  Bombay  presidency  were  n  little 
dbiturbed  by  fanatical  Mohammedans,  who,  though 
tinable  to  bring  any  very  large  number  of  conspii-a- 
tors  into  their  plan  of  action,  did  nevertheless 
make  many  attempts  to  raise  the  gi*ccn  flag,  the 
Bymbol  of  Moslem  supremacy.  There  wero  no 
rontintes  of  whole  regiments,  however,  or  even 
companies  of  regiments.  Indeed  the  instigators  of 
mischief  were  rather  rioter«  than  soldiei-Si  and  the 
authorities  only  regarded  these  outbreaks  seriouEly 
OS  sparks  that  might  possibly  kindle  inflammable 
materials  elsewhere. 

The  Nizam's  country,  generally  peaceful  on 
account  or  his  fidelity  to  the  Englisiif  became  a 
field  of  temporary  struggle  owing  to  the  insubor- 
dination of  a  minor  ehieftain,  the  Rajah  of  Siiora- 
pore-  His  small  territory,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  riv^er  Kistnah,  occupied  an  angle  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Ni/am.  Wishing,  perhaps,  to 
rise  from  the  rank  of  a  petty  cliioftain  to  one  of 
greater  power,  he  bad  for  some  time  displayed 


hostility  towards  the  British.  Bnt  bis  career  now 
came  to  an  end.  A  f<>rce  left  Belgaum  at  the  end 
of  January,  to  advance  to  Shoraporo  ;  another  left 
Knllafl^bee  for  the  same  destination ;  while  a 
third  advanced  from  Madras.  The  Nhcam,  at  the 
same  time,  acting  in  harmony  with  his  prime 
minister  and  Colonel  Davidson,  issued  a  proclam* 
ation  denouncing  as  rebels  any  of  his  subjocU  who 
should  assist  the  chief  of  Shorapore,  These  various 
measures  bad  the  desired  result ;  the  insurgeDts 
were  dispersf^d,  Shorapore  seized,  and  the  chief 
made  prisoner. 

In  reference  to  such  occurrences  as  the  one 
described  in  the  last  paragt^pb,  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  residents,  or  British  represent- 
atjvea  at  the  courts  of  native  princes,  exhibited  a 
wisdom  and  intrepidity  which  claim  for  them  a 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  military  heroes  whose 
names  are  much  better  known  to  the  world 
Such  a  one  was  Colouel  Davidson,  British  resident 
at  the  Nizam's  conrt  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccau, 
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Daring  many  months,  he,  with  a  few  hun- 
dred faithful  troops,  maintained  English  prestige 
amongst  a  fanatic  Mussulman  population  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  who  often 
threatened  the  handful  of  British  in  the  city.  *  Dis- 
affected persons,'  a  well-informed  authority  has 
said,  'thronged  to  the  Nizam's  palace  by  day  and 
by  night)  with  imprecations  upon  their  lips  against 
Europeans.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  when  mutiny 
might  break  out  among  the  native  soldiers ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  the  rabble  were  only  awaiting 
their  opportunity  to  glut  themselves  with  English 
blood.  Yet  amidst  all  this  the  British  resident 
never  faltered  or  wavered ;  and  by  mere  force 
of  character  he  preserved  peace  in  the  city  and 
district,  and  succeeded  in  securing  to  our  side  the 
Nizam  and  his  minister  Salar  Jung.  This  Salar 
Jung  was  a  young  and  well-educated  man,  who 
for  his  friendship  to  the  British  was  hated  by  the 
Mussulmans.'  The  position  of  this  minister  was 
almost  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  resident ;  for 
if  the  attack  of  the  17th  of  July  *  had  succeeded, 
he  would  have  shared  the  common  fate  of  the 
British.  Colonel  Davidson  not  only  secured 
Hyderabad,  but  was  subsequently  enabled  to  send 
a  considerable  cavalry  force  for  service  elsewhere. 
Among  other  political  arrangements  of  the 
•  See  chap.  ztU.,  p.  291. 


month,  was  the  termination  of  a  short  governor- 
ship in  the  regions  around  Allahabad.  On  the 
4th  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  after  the 
Northwest  Provinces  had  been  thrown  into 
anarchy  by  the  mutiny,  a  'lieutenant  governorship 
of  the  Central  Provinces'  was  established,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Peter  Grant, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Calcutta.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  some  of  the  other  provinces  in  the 
Jumna  regions  were  placed  under  a  'chief-com- 
missioner of  the  Northwest  Provinces.'  Both  of 
these  offices  were  abolished  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  on  the  9th  of  February ;  and 
Viscount  Canning,  then  at  Allahabad,  took  under 
his  immediate  autiiority  and  control  the  whole  of 
the  provinces  lately  placed  under  those  officers. 
He  became  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  and  for 
a  temporary  period,  governor  of  a  presidency 
of  which  Allahabad  was  the  capital.  At  or  about 
the  same  time,  Meerut  and  Delhi  were  handed 
over  to  the  chief-commissioner  of  the  Puujaub. 
Thus,  all  the  political  power  between  Calcutta  and 
the  Afghan  frontier  being  in  the  hands  of  Canning 
and  Lawrence,  and  all  the  military  power  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  it  was  hoped  that  greater  enei^gy 
and  precision  would  be  thrown  into  the  combined 
operations. 


^aits. 


Sir  Colin  CampbelPt  At  my  of  Oude.^On  the  10th  of 
^ebmaiy,  aa  stated  in  the  text  of  this  chapter,  the  com- 
ikiander-iii-chief  made  a  formal  annoonoement  of  the  com- 
l>onent  elements  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  aboat  to 
^titer  Oade.  These  particulars  we  give  here  in  a  note,  as 
%  permanent  record  of  an  interesting  matter  in  the  military 
^Ustory  of  the  Be?olt  It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind, 
^owerer,  that  this  army  of  Oude  comprised  only  such 
Woops  as  were  at  that  date  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Sir  Colin.  Columns,  corps,  and  field-forces,  under  Franks, 
Beaton,  Jung  Bahadoor,  Macgregor,  Windham,  Van  Cortlandt, 
^enny,  M*CaasUnd,  Greathed,  Roberts,  Bose,  Stenart^ 
Stuart,  Whitlock,  and  other  officers,  were  rendering  active 
^^r  defcnslTe  services  in  various  parts  of  India;  and  it 
depended  on  the  course  of  circumstances  whether  any  and 
'^hich  of  these  could  assist  in  the  grand  operations  against 
^neknow. 

*  S^ad-quorterif  Camp  Cawnportt  FA,  10. 

'  The  troops  now  in  Oude,  and  those  advancing  into  that 

^Hrorinoe,  are  formed  into  divisions  and  brigades,  and  staff- 

^Bflioen  are  attached  as  follows ;  the  whole  being  under  the 

'yeitonal  command  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 

'Sueh  appointments  as  now  appear  for  the  first  time  will 
take  efBeot  from  this  date. 

ArtUkry  DIviaknu 
'Staff— Major-general  Sir  A.  Wilson,  E.CB^  Ben^^ 
Artillery,  commanding ;  Bfajor  B.  B.  Johnson,  Bengal  ArUl* 
lery.  Assistant  Adjutant-general ;  Lieutenant  R.  Biddulph, 
'^ajtX  Artillery,  Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-general ; 
Lieutenant-oolonel  C.  Hogge,  Bengal  Artillery,  Director  of 
Artillery  in   the  Ordnance  Department;    Captain  C.  H. 


Barchard,  20th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  Aid-de-camp; 
Lieutenant  H.  G.  Deedes,  60th  Royal  Rifl^^  Extra  Aid-de- 
camp. 

*  Brigade  of  Field-artUlery.— Brigadier  D.  E.  Wood,  C.R, 
Royal  Horse-artillery;  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Frith,  Bengal 
Horse-artillery,  Major  of  Brigade.— E  troop  Royal  Horse- 
artillery;  F  Troop  Royal  Horse-artiUery ;  Ist  Troop  1st 
Brigade  Bengal  Artillery;  2d  Troop  1st  Brigade  Bengal 
Artillery ;  2d  Troop  8d  Brigade  Bengal  Artillery ;  8d  Troop 
8d  Brigieuie  Ben^  Artillery ;  8d  Company  14th  Battalion 
Royal  Artillery,  and  No.  20,  Light  Field-hatteiy ;  2d 
Company  3d  Battalion  Bengal  Artillery,  and  No.  12  Light 
Field-battery. 

*  Brigade  of  Siege-artillery. — Brigadier  G.  R.  Barker,  C.B., 
Royal  Artillery;  Lieutenant  A.  Bunny,  Bengal  Horse- 
artillery,  Blajor  of  Brigade. — 3d  Company  8th  Battalion 
Royal  Artilleiy;  6th  Company  11th  Battalion  Royal 
Artillery ;  5th  Company  12th  Battalion  Royal  Artilleiy ;  5th 
Company  18th  Battalion  Royal  Artillery ;  4th  Company  Ist 
Battalion  Ben£^  Artillery;  1st  Company  5th  Battalion 
Ben^  Artillery;  3d  Company  5th  Battalion  Bengal 
Artillery;  Detachment  Bengal  Artillery  recruits. 

'  The  Naval  Brigade  will  form  part  of  the  division  under 
Sir  Archdale  Wilson,  but  will  he  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Captain  W.  Peel,  C.B.,  Royal  Navy,  and 
independent  of  the  Brigade  of  Siege-artillery. 

*  Engineer  Brigade. — ^Brigadier  &  Napier,  Bengal  Enjgineers^ 
Chief -engineer ;  Major  of  Brigade,  Lieutenant  H.  Bingham, 
Veteran  Establishment,  Brigade  Quartcnnaster ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  H.  D.  Harness,  Ro]ial  Engineers,  commanding  Royal 
Engineers ;  Captain  A.  Taylor,  Bengal  Engineers,  command- 
ing Benj^  Engineers. — 4th  Company  Royal  Engineets; 
23d   Company  Royal  Bngineen;    Head-quarters   Bengal 
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aflppcrs  and  ICiuen  j  Piuijaub  Bapp«T»  w»4  llinflta  j  corpa 
of  J^icriMen, 

'  BnjsadieT'gvDCTial  J-  H.  G^ut^  C.B.^  eomtnandmg  ;  C^p- 
Uia  W.  Hamiltou,  ^ib.  LHacf:r£,  De^uty-2ieai«taat-adjaUnt- 
gonCTol  ^  Litiut«uunt  F*  S.  Robortei,  Bengal  Horec-artUIcry, 
Deputy-OAalBiant-qu&rictma&tf^r-gctiemi  -  Captain  t])(^  Boa. 
A.  n.  A.  AogoQ,  her  MajeaLj'ft  3Jtb  Ke^iincDtj  Aid^di!' 
c«mp. 

*lit  Brigade.— Brigadier  A»  Littl*?,  her  Majaaty*B  ©tb 
L»Dc«r« ;  Captam  H.  A,  SartU  li«r  &LiJctity«  IZtli  Lanccra, 
il*jor  of  Brigade.— H«r  Mfljestj'a  Dth  Lancei^  ■  SJ  Battaliou 
MiliUr;  TrAJDj  2d  Puajanb  Cavalry;  DeUchm^at  £»ib 
piipjftub  Cflvalrj ;  Wa]o*»Hon»e. 

*2d  Bripida.— Brigudi€r  W,  Campboll,  ber  Mkjeaiyi  2d 
Dra^ooa  Gimrda  ;  Captaia  0.  Forbes,  Ist  Lijj^bt  Garalry, 
Knjor  of  ilri§;nde. — £lar  MajeUy's  2d  Dfa^ooq  i^iiardA;  her 
M(i]eaty'«  7th  (Quq^o^s  O^n)  Huaaan};  VolaDt««r  Caral^j 
DetacLiuent  lat  runjaub  Cavalry ;  Hodsou'a  Hoi^, 

lit  Jnfintrr  DlTiilon- 

'  Uajtir-ganonil  Sir  J.  Outranif  G.O.B.^  Bombay  Army, 
tt>iDmaiii3inff  ;  CeiptAiD  D-  B.  Dod^Hpn,  30tb  Native  IiifiLiitry^ 
Deputy -asaistAHt-odjuUnt-geneiTLl ;  Lioutcntitit  W^  U.  Moor- 
loiUf  her  Majcaty^s  S2d  Li^ht  Infiiniry,  D&putyawiBtunt- 
quartermaatflr-genarnl ;  Lieutenant  F.  K.  A.  Charaierj  B4th 
Native  lafontrTf  Aid-de-camp;  Lienteiumt  HatigeoJ^  let 
Madtaa  PutiLieTH,  fiitm  Aid-Je-oainp^ 

*lst  Brigaile.— Drigadier  D.  EuaacU,  her  MajeHty'i  S4tb 
lU^ I mfln teller  M.ijeaty'fl  5tli  FaBiUen;  ber  Majosty'a 
S4th  Rfii^iment;  lat  Madma  FitsilJera. 

^Sd  Brigiide.— Brijcndiei  C.  Franklyn^  her  Majesty'a  S^tb 
H^gimeutH^Her  Majesty's  7Slh  El^bl^udc^rs ;  bar  Ifajc^fity^A 
OOtb  Light  luloiitry;  Regiment  of  Ferazpere. 

itd  In^nlry  DiviAlan. 

'Capiaiik  B.  G.  Stewartt  her  Majfierty^a  35tb  lUtgimentt 
Deputy -assialant-adj  11  Unt'g^aeral;  Captain  D.  C.  Shutc^ 
Depnty-aaaiatant-qunrtm-niJister-gene  ml. 

*  3d  Brigade,— Brigadier  W.  Hami  Iton,  ber  Majesty's  78tb 
Hii^blanJers,  eommondinj;:;  Captain  G.  N.  Ft^ndoll,  btjr 
Uajest/a  53d  Regiment,  Major  of  Brigade,— Her  Mijesty*B 
34th  Regiment-  berMajeflty^BSSib  Be^ment  j  herMajesty^s 
53d  Begiin«tii 

'  4ih  BriRndti. — Brigadiei  iba  Hon.  A.  Hop«,  lierHnjeaty'g 
93d  nigbJandera;  Captain  J.  R  Cox,  her  Majesty's  Hik 
BiQgiiuent,  Major  of  Brigade. — Her  Majesty's  4i^d  Hij^b- 
landers;   b«i'  Mijesty'a   t^3d  Higldandeni ;   4tb  Punjaub 

Id  iBftntry  DlHsion. 

'  BrigadteT-g«i*r*l  lU  Walpole,  Rifle  Brigade,  comtnandmg ; 
OapUvin  C.  A.  Bcerwell,  Tlst  Re£iment  Native  Infantry, 
Depaiy-aaalrtant-adjytaiJt'fisineral;  Captain  T*  A.  Carey, 
ITtb  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  Depatj-attistant-quart^r- 
maat^r-geneml 

*5th  Brigade. — Brigadier  Dougla^  her  ilajeaty*s  79th 
Highhind<?rB.— Her  Majesty's  *2M  FnsilierB;  her  Majesty's 
70 lb  Highlander  ;  lat  Bengal  Fusiliers, 

*6th  Brigade.— Brigadier  A.  IL  Hortford^  Biflo  Brigade.— 
Bd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade-  Sd  Battalion  Eifle  Brig^e;  2d 
Pnnjftnb  Infantry- 

"Captain  C*  C-  Johnscin,  Deputy -assiataLt-quart^rinoBter- 
general,  will  be  attached  to  army  bead-quartorB*  Beputj- 
judgo  AdifDcatC'fieneml  to  the  Fon^,— Captain  A,  C. 
R4>bertsoii,  Her  Majesty's  8tb  (the  King's)  Regiment  Field 
Paymoiter. — Captain  F.  C  Tomba,  18th  Regiment  Native 
Infantry.  Baggage  Master.^Lieutenant  J.  MorUnd,  Ist 
Benpal  Fusiliers*.  Provost  iUrshaL — Captain  A.  C,  Warner, 
7th  Light  Cavalry.  Postmaster,— Major  C,  Apthorpj  41at 
Native  Infantry.  Superintending  Rnrgcon. — J.  C.  Bron-nt 
M.Bh,  Bangol  Hor«e-artillery,  Field  Burgeon. — Sdrgeon 
^ilkle.  Medical  Storekeeper. — Aa^stoiit'Sturgeoii  Corbyn, 
M»D. 

*Alt  staS"  appointments  connected  with  Uajorgeueral  Sir 
J.  Ontram's  force  not  fpe<;^5^  above  will  hold  good  HDiil 
the  jnnc?tion  of  that  force  with  army  bead- quartern 


*■  All  appuintmenta  not  ^«d  up  In  tbe  abovs  oidar  ar«  to 
be  temporarily  pmvided  for  under  the  ordot  <rf  offioGTB 
comnianding  diviaions  and  brigades 


*The  foLlnwing  iithe  General  Sta^of  UiA  aimj^vandi^ 
into  Oude : 

*  Cumin ander* la -shief.— His  Eieellency  Qentnl  Blr  CoUd 
Campbell^  G.G.Bl,  Her  Majesty's  eerrice. 

^Military  Secretary  to  Cammandei-^in^cliiet — Major  A* 
Alison,  ber  Maje*t/a  servioe  (wounded).  Acting  Secretary 
and  Aid^de-cOmp^-^-C^lonel  A^  C.  Sterling,  CB.,  her 
Majesty's  serrice.  Aid^de-camp.^CAptain  Sir  D.  Bairdi 
QStb  foot  A ld-de>c»ro p.— Lieutenant  F.  M.  Aliaon,  72d 
Higbland^iB.  A  id -da-camp.— Captain  W.  T,  FoTsttr,  ISLh 
foot  Com  ma  Pliant  at  h^-<{uarters,  and  interpreter. — 
Captain  J,  Metcalfe,  Bengal  infantry.  Surj^eon. — Staff- 
surgeon  J.  J.  Cliffordj  M,D,,  ber  Majesty^a  *erri<ie.  Chief 
of  the  St&il^Major-g«neral  W.  K  Muisfield,  her  Majeat/a 
HrvLce.  Deputy-osaietant  Adjutant^geneml  to  tbe  Chief  at 
the  StaOl — Captain  It.  J.  Hope  Johnatouej  Bombay  infantjy. 
Aid-de-cjimp  to  the  Chief  of  the  3tafl[l— Captain  C  M^no* 
field,  33d  feet  (wounded).  Acting  Aid-de-camp.—Lien* 
tenant  D.  Afurray,  Olth  jfoot  Deputy-adjutant -gnwral  of 
the  Army. — Major  H.  W.  Norman,  Bengal  infantry.  Anist* 
ant  Adjutant-general  of  the  Annf- — Captain  D.  M.  St«wart| 
Bengal  infantry.  Deputy -adjutant-general,  ber  Majeaiy'a 
troops. — Colonel  the  Hon.  ^V.  L.  Fakpnham,  CD,  Asaistaut- 
quartemia.'rter-geiieral  of  the  Army.— Captain  G.  Allgood, 
Benpil  infantry.  Deputy -assistant^nartdrmaster-i^enertl. 
— Captain  0.  C.  Johnson,  Bengal  infaatry*  Acting  quart«r* 
moster-general  of  ber  Majeatys  Foroe«^— Captain  Q.  F, 
Seymonr,  84th  foot  Judge  Advocat«-genend,— laentenont- 
Colonel  K.  Young,  Benga!  infantry.  Deputy  Judgfe  Advo- 
cate^general. — Captain  A.  G.  KobertsoQt  Stb  foot.  Principal 
Commissariat  O^ccr.— Captain  C.  SI  Fitj^gcnUd  Bengal 
infantry.  Commissary  of  Ordnance. — Captain  W,  T.  Brorn, 
Bengal  artillery.  Field  Paymaster. — Captain  P.  C.  To)ub^ 
~        -      -  Provost  MarahaL — Captain  A,  C.  TTamer, 

Bafigoge  Master. — Lieutenant  J.  Norland, 
Principal  Medif^d  Officer,  Queen's  Troopi 
Su[ierinteuding  3nri{ei>n*--Surgeon  J*  C* 


Bengal  infantry, 
Bengal  cavalry. 
Bengal  infantty. 
— Dr  J.  C.  Tice. 


Brown,  Bengal  artillery.^ 

Mvhamm€ci<ni  JUbtl  I<n<f<rt.— Whatever  may  bave  bwn 
the  proximate  causea  of  tbo  Revolt^  it  U  certain  that  the 
rebel  leadflTfl  were  found  rebitiTely  more  numeroua  amen; 
ttie  Mohammedana  than  among  the  Hindoosi  Th^y  talked 
more  frequently  and  fit;rct:ly  about  fighting  for  the  faith  ; 
and  tbey  dragged  into  the  meehes  of  a  ret  many  Hindoos 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  free  from  treifionible 
entanglement  Several  native  pmclamatious  have  been, 
notloed  in  c^orlLer  chapiera  nf  this  work  ;  and  we  now  pre^ 
sent  another,  iUnstratiTe  of  Mufi&ubnan  iutrigaea.  It 
pniTtorU  to  come  from  Prince  Mirta  Mahomed  Ferose  Shah, 
ai^l  was  dated  the  3d  of  Rujub  1274,  eorrefponding  to  tb« 
litbof  Fehrraory  1S5S: 

'Be  it  known  to  all  the  Hindoo  ajrid  MobomDiadui 
JnJjabitautB  of  India  tlmt  to  rule  over  a  country  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Uesaings  from  Heaven,  and  it  is  dinied  Ut  a 
tyrant  or  an  oppressor.  Within  the  last  few  years  iU 
Britiah  commencwi  to  oppress  the  people  in  Indb  nn(i« 
liilferent  pleas,  and  oontrived  to  eradicnto  Hindooisin  aai 
Blohammeflonifim,  and  to  makft  all  tbo  people  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Almighty  Power  oheervin/?  tbia,  diverted 
the  hcarta  of  the  people  to  a  dlfibrent  eourw,  and  sow 
every  one  has  turned  to  annlhiLite  the  Bngltsb,  and  they 
havi>  utterly  done  so.  Through  avarice  and  auibitloo,  the 
British  have  shewn  some  resistanee,  though  in  vaio. 
TbrL>u^h  Divine  mercy,  that  will  in  a  short  tioie  be  rvdaced 
to  ni^thing.  Let  this  bIro  be  knovrn  to  nil  the  Hindood  and 
Alu^iiimnna,  that  the  Knglish  bear  the  bitterest  enmity 
towards  them.  Should  they  again  become  predominant  in 
this  country — which,  God  forbid — they  will  destroy  religion, 
property,  and  even  the  life  of  every  one.  A  brief  fitet^h  ef 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Psriia- 
ment  is  hereby  given,  in  order  to  warn  the  people  that  th<y 
should  get  rid  of  habit*  of  negligence,  and  strive  In  unity  t* 
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destroy  the  infidels.    When  the  Indian  troops  mutinied  to 
saye  their  religion,  and  killed  all  infidels  in  several  plac€», 
the  wise  men  of  England  were  of  opinion  that  had  the 
British  authorities  in  India  kept  the  following  things  in 
▼lew,  the  mutiny  would  nerer  hare  broken  oat :  1.  Thaj 
should  hare  destroyed  the  nee  of  the  former  kings  and 
noble&   2.  Thgr  itoild  have  burnt  all  books  of  ertij  other 
religion.    8.  Th^  shonld  not  hare  left  eren  a  mswa  of 
ground  tQ  any  of  the  native  mien.    i.  They  shonld  have 
intennaRlad  among  the  natiToi^  m  that  after  a  short  time 
all  would  haifi  beooaie  one  race.    0.  They  shoidd  not  hare 
taught  tb«  use  ef  artilltiy  to  the  nativea    6.  They  should 
not  have  kfl  arms  anong  the  nativos.    7.  Th«r  idiould  not 
have  Minl^ytd  any  natifa  until  he  eonsentad  to  eat  and 
drink  with  Snropeaai.      8.  The  mosques  and  Hindoo 
temples  ahould  iMt  hgTO  been  allowed  to  stand.    9.  Neither 
MouTiii  Bor  Biahmins  should  have  been  allowad  to  preach. 
10.  fbi  affwal  aaaas  bfoofht  into  tht  ooiurts  should  have 
been  ditldod  aeeofdiot  to  Aiglish  laws.  11.  Bnglith  priests 
should  have  perforata  all  Attptial  oeremonies  of  the  natives 
aceordbff  to  their  B^lub  oostoms.    12.  All  pesoriptions 
of  the  Hiadoo  and  ICossulman  physicians  should  have  been 
prohiUtidt  and  BagUsh  medicines  furnished  instead.    13. 
Neithor  Bbdoo  nor  Hussulman  fakeers  should  have  been 
allowed  to  eonvert  pBople  without  the  permission  of  Bnglish 
misaioiiaileSi    14.  Bnropean  doctors  only  should  have  been 
allowed  to  assist   native  women  In  childbed. — ^But  the 
authorities  did  not  take  means  to  introduce  these  measures. 
On  the  oontraxy,  they  onooaraged  the  people :  so  much  so, 
that  they  at  kst  broke  out    Had  the  authorities  kept  in 
view  tho  MUdms  abort  alluded  to^  the  natives  would 
have  wmaiBod  quiet  lor  thousands  of  years.  Theie  are  now 
tho  nal  ItttittlloM  of  the  Bnglish  ;  but  all  of  us  must  con« 
jointly  agirt  MUMlfes  lor  the  protection  of  our  lives,  pro- 
perty, Md  liligion,  and  to  root  out  the  Bnglish  from  this 
ooontry.  thtts  wo  shall,  indeed,  through  Divine  mmnf,  gain 
&  grsal  tlotonr  over  them.     I  (the  prince)  IMW  draw  a 
biUi  aketefa  of  my  travels,  and  I  hope  the  people  will  pay 
^ittention  to  what  I  say.    Before  the  destruction  of  the 
Snglish,  I  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  my  return 
J  observed  that  the  English  were  in  a  bad  and  hazardous 
]E>osition.    I  therefore  offered  thanks  to  God,  because  it  is 
Sji  my  nature  to  follow  the  principles  of  my  religion  and 
"fto  promulgate  justice.    I  persuaded  many  at  Delhi  to  raise 


a  religious  war ;  I  then  hastened  towards  Gwalior,  where 
the  majority  of  the  military  officers  promised  to  kill  the 
English  and  take  up  my  cause.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Gwalior  army  aeoompanied  me.  I  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  amumnee  war  befora  I  had  everything  in  order ;  but 
the  army  became  very  enthuslaitia  and  eommenoed  fighting 
with  the  enemy  (the  Bnglish).  Though  oar  army  was  then 
but  a  handful  and  that  of  tho  enemy  ren  large  in  num- 
ben^  still  we  fought  manfully )  and,  Uiough  apparently  we 
were  defeated,  in  reality  we  were  viotorious  over  our  enemy, 
for  we  killed  1000  of  them.  Binoe  then  I  have  beta  col- 
lecting as  well  as  exhorting  tiie  peo]^.  I  have  exerted 
tnyself  In  procuring  ammumtion  up  to  this  day,  now  four 
months  since  the  commenoemeni  Thank  God,  an  aimy  of 
ltfO,000  old  and  new  men  are  now  bound  bv  a  solenm  oath 
to  embrace  my  cause.  I  have  eolleoted  eonsiaerable  treaatiiy 
and  munitions  of  war  in  many  places,  and  In  a  short  time 
I  shall  clear  the  country  of  all  infldeU  Binee  the  real 
nurpoee  of  this  war  is  to  save  religion,  let  oraty  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  render  sssistatioe  to  the  utmost  Those  ^at 
are  old  should  offer  their  prayers.  The  rich,  but  oU,  ahonld 
assist  our  sacred  warriors  inth  money.  Those  in  joorfect 
health,  as  well  as  young,  should  attend  in  perwa.  But  all 
those  who  are  in  the  servloe  of  either  Mirza  Biijish  Kadur 
Bahadoor  in  Lucknow  and  of  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  at 
Bareilly  should  not  ventore  out  to  Join  us,  for  those  ralers 
are  themselves  using  their  best  endeavours  to  elMur  the 
country  of  all  infidels.  All  who  join  us  should  do  so  solely 
with  a  view  of  promulgating  their  religion,  not  with  that 
of  worldly  avarice.  Thas  viofeoiy  will  a^rtalaly  smile  upon 
us;' then  distinguished  nosta  irill  be  conferred  on  the 
people  at  large.  The  doiayin  defeating  tho  Bnjdlth  has 
been  caused  hy  people  killing  innocent  children  and  women 
without  any  permission  whatever  from  the  leaders,  whose 
eommands  were  not  obeyed.  Let  us  all  avoid  suoh  practices, 
and  then  proolaim  a  sacred  war.  Lastly,  the  great  and 
small  in  this  campaign  will  be  equal,  for  we  are  waging  a 
religions  war.  I  (toe  prinee)  do  now  proclaim  a  sacred 
war,  and  exhort  all,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  reli- 
gion, to  exert  themselves.  The  rest  I  leave  to  Qod.  We 
shall  certainly  conquer  the  English,  consequently  I  invite 
the  people  again  to  my  assistance. — Printed  at  Bareilly,  by 
Shaick  Nisar  Ally,  under  the  supervision  of  Moulvie 
Mahomed  Kootoob  Shah.* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FINAL  CONQUEST  OF  lUCKNOW:  MARCH, 


■  11 E   TiiontU    at    length    arrived 
vhloli  was  Id  witness  tbo  great 
Uregc  of   Lucknow,  the    capture 
of  that  important  citj,  aud  the 
commencement  of  a  re-establish- 
ment of  British  inAuenco  m  Oude. 
The  city  which,  excepting  a  email 
portion  near  and  around  tho  Residency^ 
Lad  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tho 
rehcia  since  the  beginning  of  July,  was 
to   revert  to  tho  Company^s  possession   in 
March,  by  a  Eoiiea  of  military  operations 
-which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  trace. 

The  extraordinary  events  in  that  city  have  been 
too  frequently  dwelt  on  in  past  chapters  to  render 
any  lenglhoned  notice  here  necessary.  The  reader 
will  only  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Lawrence 
maintained  the  Residency  intact  until  his  death 
early  in  July ;  that  IngHs  continued  the  defence 
untU  September ;  that  Outram  aud  Uarelock  held 


the  same  position  until  November ;  and  that  from 
tlience  to  March  the  city  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy— the  Alum  Bagh  alone  being  helJ 
by  Outram,  Concerning  tho  buildings  and  general 
arrangement  of  Lucknow,  it  may  be  useful  here  W 
freshen  the  recollection  by  a  few  descriptive  detaila. 
The  city  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Qoomtce,  which  there  runs  nearly  from  northwest 
to  southeast.  All  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  are  merely  suburban-  After 
winding  round  the  buildings  called  the  Martinihe 
and  tho  Dil  Koosha,  the  river  changes  its  coerse 
tow^ards  the  south.  The  southeastern  extremity 
of  tho  city  is  bounded  by  a  canal^  which  enters  the 
Goomtee  near  the  Martini^re.  There  is  no  dcBtied 
boundary  on  tho  southwest,  west,  or  northwest, 
the  urban  giving  way  to  the  rural  in  the  same 
gradual  way  as  in  most  English  towns.  Between 
the  crowded  or  commercial  part  of  the  city^  SDd 
the  rivefj  extends— or  extended  at  the  time  of  tbe 
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Rerolt  (for  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the  past 
tense  in  this  description)— a  long  series  of  palaces 
and  gardens,  occapying  collectively  an  immense 
area,  and  known  by  the  several  names  of  the 
Taree  Kothee,  Pureed  Buksh,  Pyne  Bagh,  Chnttur 
Monzil,  Kaiser  Bagh,  Shah  Mnnzil,  Motee  Mehal, 
Shah  Najeef,  Secnnder  Bagh,  <Sz;c.  Still  further 
in  the  same  line,  were  the  buildings  once  famous 
as  the  Residency,  the  Muchee  Bhowan,  the  great 
Emanbarra,  and  the  Moosa  Bagh.  In  short,  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles,  there  was  a  string 
of  royal  or  governmental  buildings  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  belt  between 
it  and  the  poorer  or  denser  streets  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  stone  bridge  beyond  the  Muchee 
Bhowan,  an  iron  bridge  near  the  Residency,  and 
—in  peacefiil  times — a  bridge  of  boats  near  the 
Motee  Mehal.  As  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  writers  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  similes  applicable  to  it,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  vast  space  over  which  the  buildings 
are  dotted.  '  If,'  in  the  quaint  words  of  one 
writer,  'Clapham  were  overrun  by  a  Moham- 
medan conqueror,  who  stuck  up  domes,  cupolas, 
and  minarets  on  half  the  meeting-houses  and 
mansions ;  and  if  that  pleasant  suburb,  when  all 
the  trees  are  green,  were  spread  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  over  a  dead  level  surface — the  aspect 
it  would  present  might  in  some  degree  give  one  a 
notion  of  Lucknow.* 

The  city,  in  the  interval  between  November 
and  March,  had  been  fortified  by  the  rebels  in 
great  strength.    Although  not  enclosed  like  Delhi 
by  a  fortified  wall,  its    many  square   miles  of 
area,   full  of  narrow   streets  and    high   houses, 
and  occupied  by  an  enormous  military  force  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  population,  constituted 
<i  formidable  stronghold  in  itself.     But  the  rebels 
did  not  neglect  the  usual  precautions  of  defensive 
Warfare.     Rightly  judging  that  the  English  com- 
tnander  would  avoid  a  hand-to-hand  contest  in  the 
streets,  and  would  direct  his  attack  towards  the 
South-eastern  suburb,  they  spared  no  labour  in 
strengthening  that  side  of  the  city.    In  considering 
tlieir  plan  of  fortification,  they  treated  the  courts 
<iind  buildings  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  as  a  sort  of  citadel, 
^nd  interposed  a  triple  scries  of  obstacles  between 
it  and  the  besiegers.     First,  exterior  of  the  three, 
^^as  a  line  of  defence  extending  from  the  river  to  a 
l^uilding  known  as  Banks's  house,  once  occupied  by 
Major  Banks ;  the  canal  formed  tho  wet  ditch 
^f  this  line,  and  within  tho  canal  was  a  rampart  or 
^evated  earthwork.      The   second  defence   con- 
sisted of  an  earthwork  beginning  at  the  river-side 
%ear  the  Motee  Mehal,  the  Mess-house,  and  the 
^Emanbarra.     The  third  or  interior  defence  was 
the  principal  rampart  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  itself. 
All  Uiese  lines  consisted  of  well-constructed  earthen 
parapets  or  ridges,  fronted   by  wide   and  deep 
ditches,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  bastions. 
Not  relying  wholly  on   these  formidable  lines, 
the  enemy  had  loopholed   and  fortified  almost 
every   house  and  enclosure,   constructed    strong 


counter-guards  in  fh>nt  of  the  gateways,  and  placed 
isolated  bastions,  stockades,  and  traverses  across 
the  principal  streets.  The  three  lines  of  defence  all 
abutted  at  one  end  on  the  river  Goomtee,  and  at  the 
other  on  the  great  street  or  road  called  tho  Huzrut- 
gunje;  which  street  was  among  the  principal  of 
those  loopholed  and  bastioned.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  enemy  defended  their  works  with  nearly 
100  guns  and  mortars.  The  insuigent  troops  were 
variously  computed  at  40,000  to  80,000  in  number; 
the  estimate  could  not  be  a  precise  one,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  many  peasants 
from  the  country  or  desperate  characters  from  the 
city  joined  the  regular  sepoys.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  city  contained  30,000  revolted  sepoys,  50,000 
volunteers  and  armed  retainers  of  chieftains,  and 
an  ordinary  city  population  of  no  less  than  300,000 
souls.  It  was  a  terrible  thought  that  a  dty  should 
be  bombarded  containing  so  large  a  number  of 
living  beings ;  but,  as  one  of  the  stem  necessities 
of  the  war,  it  was  imperative.  The  chieftains  of 
Gude,  and  the  revolted  sepoys  of  the  Company's 
army,  were  there  in  great  number ;  and  until  they 
were  subdued,  nothing  could  be  effected  towards 
the  pacification  of  this  part  of  India. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  individuals  who,  during  the  interregnum  in 
Gude,  assumed  sovereign  or  governing  power.  The 
newly  set  up  king  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  a  son  of  the  deposed  king  living  at  that  time 
under  surveillance  at  Calcutta.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  prime  mover 
in  all  the  intrigues  was  his  mother,  the  Begum 
Huzrut  Mehal,  who  professed  to  be  regent  during 
his  minority,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of 
state.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  conducted  public  affairs  in  an  apartment 
of  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  Morally  she  was  tainted  in 
full  measure  with  oriental  vices.  Like  Catherine 
of  Russia  she  raised  one  of  her  paramours, 
Mummoo  Khan,  to  the  office  of  chief  judge,  and 
did  not  scruple  openly  to  acknowledge  her 
relations  towards  him.  While  executing  the 
Begum's  commands  in  all  that  related  to  the 
management  of  the  newly  formed  government, 
he  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
generally.  The  chief  minister  was  one  Shirrefi^- 
u-Dowlah,  and  the  generalissimo  Hissamut-n- 
Dowlah ;  but  Mammoo  Khan,  held  up  by  courtly 
favour,  had  sources  of  power  superior  to  both. 
Another  notability  was  a  Moulvie  or  Mussulman 
fanatic  who,  though  professing  allegiance  to  the 
boy-king  of  Gude,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
throne  himself.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment purchased  their  places  by  large  gifts  to  the 
Begum  or  her  favourite,  knowing  that  they  would 
obtain  an  ample  return  during  the  anarchy  of 
the  period.  The  eunuchs  of  the  royal  pidaces 
held,  nominally  if  not  really,  military  commands. 
The  whole  city  of  Lucknow,  it  is  quite  evident, 
was  a  hideous  mass  of  intrigue,  in  which  the 
various  members  of  the  royal  family  sought  how 
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best  thej  oonld  obtain  power  and  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  bulk  of  the  people;  while  their 
ministers  and  officers  were  parasitical  jast  so  far 
as  might  be  subservient  to  their  own  interests. 
The  trading  classes  generally  had  very  little  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  British 
'raj.*  The  Begum  and  the  Monlvie  leader  were 
regarded  as  the  chief  instruments  in  the  opposition 
to  the  British.  Every  measure  was  resorted  to 
that  oould  raise  the  fanaticism  of  the  native 
population.  The  English,  and  especially  their 
Bikh  allies,  were  represented  as  systematically 
murdering  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  On  one 
oooaiion,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin, 
the  B^m  rode  through  the  streets  of  tho 
city  on  an  elephant,  as  one  might  imagine  our 
Eliiabeth  appearing  before  her  troops  at  TQbury ; 
and  she  used  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  several 
chieftains  to  make  her  cause  theirs. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  the  narrative  may 
be  proceeded  with.  How  the  troops  under  the 
commander-in-chief  approached  Lucknow  in 
February,  and  what  were  the  components  of  the 
army  of  Oude,  in  generals  and  soldiers,  tho  last 
chapter  shewed. 

When,  on  the  1st  of  March,  Sir  Oolin  Campbell 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Lucknow,  in  his  camp 
at  Buntara,  ho  fully  considered  all  the  information 
obtainable  up  to  that  time  concerning  the  defences 
of  the  city.  One  result  of  the  inquiry,  was  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  necessity  would  arise  for  operating 
from  both  sides  of  the  Goomtee  river,  whenever 
the  actual  assault  should  take  place.*  This  would 
be  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  because  such 
a  course  would  enable  him  to  enfilade  (that  is, 
attack  laterally  or  at  the  extremities)  many  of  the 
enemy's  newly  constructed  works;  and  because 
he  would  thus  be  able  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
their  external  sources  of  supply.  It  is  true  that 
he  could  not  hope  wholly  to  surround  a  city 
which,  with  its  fortified  suburbs,  had  a  circuit  of 
little  less  than  twenty  miles ;  still  he  would  make 
an  important  approach  towards  that  condition 
by  cannonading  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  One 
of  his  earliest  preparations,  therefore,  had  relation 
to  the  means  of  crossing  the  river ;  and  to  this  end 
his  engineers  were  busily  engaged  in  fitting  casks 
so  that  they  might  be  placed  across  tho  river  as  a 
floating-bridge.  The  former  bridge  of  boats,  oppo- 
site some  of  the  palaces,  had  been  removed  by  the 
insurgents ;  while  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  were 
well  watched  by  them. 

On  the  2d,  Sir  Colin  marched  at  daybreak  from 
his  camp  at  Buntara,  diverged  from  the  road  to  the 
Alum  Bagh,  and  took  that  which  went  near  the 
Jelalabad  fort  towards  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
suburbs.  With  a  portion  only  of  his  army,  he 
advanced  to  the  Dil  Koosha,  the  palace  and  park 
at  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
chief  officers  with  him  at  the  time  of  this  advance 
were  Generals  Lugard,  Adrian  Hope,  Hope  Grant, 

*  Th«  plans  of  Lneknow  at  pp.  831  and  863  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  iltaaUon  of  the  city  relatiTcly  to  the  riTer. 


Little,  and  Archdale  Wilson.  His  main  object  at 
first,  with  a  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  was 
to  march  to  such  a  spot^  near  the  Dil  Koosha,  as 
would  enable  him  to  form  a  camp  just  beyond 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns;  and  to  protect  his 
enormous  siege-train  as  it  gradually  arrived,  until 
the  time  was  come  for  commencing  active  opera- 
tions. Not  only  the  siege-train,  but  the  countless 
appendages  of  an  Indian  army,  would  equally 
require  protection  during  its  passage  finom  Buntara 
to  the  Dil  Koosha.  Mr  Russell,  who  accompanied 
this  expedition  in  person,  says  that  no  language 
can  correctly  convey  an  idea  of  the  vastnen  in  the 
number  of  elephants,  camels^  oxen,  horses,  camp- 
followers,  and  vehicles  that  daily  demanded  the 
commander-in-chiefs  attention  at  this  period. 
'  Who  really  can  bring  before  his  mind's  eye  a  train 
of  baggage-animals  twenty-five  miles  long,  a  string 
of  sixteen  thousand  camels,  a  si^e- train  park 
covering  a  space  of  four  hundred  by  four  hundred 
yards,  with  twelve  thousand  oxen  attached  to  it, 
and  a  following  of  sixty  thousand  non-combatants )' 
Even  tho  doolies  or  litter-carriages  for  wounded 
men  constituted  a  formidable  item.  To  each  com- 
pany of  a  regiment  there  were  ten  doolies,  and  to 
each  dooly  were  six  coolies  or  native  porters :  thus 
there  were  nearly  five  hundred  dooly-earriers  for 
each  average  regiment ;  and  even  with  this  large 
^PPly»  if  ^b®  sick  and  wounded  in  any  one  regi- 
ment exceeded  eighty  men,  there  would  be  more 
than  the  coolies  could  properly  attend  to. 

Tho  force  with  which  Sir  Colin  started  from 
Buntara  brought  a  few  guns  only.  These  were 
dragged  along  the  centre  of  the  line  of  route ;  tho 
infantry  were  on  either  side  of  them,  the  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery  outside  all,  and  the  baggage  in 
the  rear.  Each  soldier  took  a  small  quantity  of 
food  with  him.  The  march  was  through  a  flat 
well-cultivated  country,  past  the  Jelalabad  fort, 
but  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  Alum  Bagh.  The 
skirmishers  at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  they 
approached  the  Dil  Koosha,  found  a  body  of 
insui^gent  troopers  watching  their  progress.  When 
the  column  began  to  close  on  the  advance-guard, 
the  enemy  opened  fire  with  several  guns  which 
were  in  position  in  strong  bastions  ak>ng  the 
line  of  canal— the  outermost  of  the  three  lines  of 
defence  before  adverted  ta  This  fire  was  heavy 
and  well  sustained.  It  was  not  difficult  to  capture 
the  Dil  Koosha  itself;  but  Sir  Colin's  troops  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  fire  over  the  opeo 
country,  until  they  could  secure  the  Dil  Koosha 
and  the  Mahomed  Bagh  as  advanced  pickets^  with 
heavy  guns  placed  in  battery  to  oppose  the  enemy\i 
artillery.  This  once  eifccted,  a  secure  base  Um 
further  operations  was  obtained,  with  the  right 
resting  on  the  river.  It  was  a  good  day's  work, 
not  in  conquest)  but  in  the  preparatioiii  lofr 
conquest 

When  Sir  Colin  came  to  reoonnoitre  the  enemj^ 
position,  he  found  that  the  new  lines  of  defence^ 
constructed  since  November,  were  vast  and  well 
planned.  He  further  saw  that  no  inunediale  aMedr 
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could  be  sacoenfully  made  upon  them  by  infimtrj, 
without  such  a  sacrifioe  of  life  as  he  had  determined 
if  possible  to  avoid.  To  fight  with  artillery,  before 
sending  in  his  foot-soldiers  to  fight,  was  his  plan ; 
and  he  now  at  once  sent  back  a  messenger  to  the 
oamp  at  Bontara,  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  and 
heavy  siege^irtillery  to  advance  without  delay. 
All  daring  the  following  night  was  the  road  from 
Bantara  to  the  Dil  Koosha  filled  with  an  appa- 
rently endless  train  of  soldiers,  guns,  commissariats 
carts,  beasts  of  harden  and  of  draught,  and  oamp- 
fbllowers— ready  to  swell  the  laiige  number  already 
at  the  last-named  place.  This  train  was  protected 
on  either  side  by  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  ready 
to  dash  out  against  any  of  the  enemy  that  should 
threaten  intermption. 

During  the  whole  day  on  the  3d,  the  operations 
consisted  chiefly  in  this  bringing  forward  of  guns 
and  bodies  of  troops  to  positions  necessary  to  be 
occupied  when  the  regular  siege  began.  When  the 
remainder  of  the  siege-train  had  arrived,  and  also 
General  Walpole*s  division,  8ir  Colin's  position 
embraced  all  the  open  ground  on  the  southeastern 
margin  of  the  city,  with  his  right  flank  resting  on 
the  Goomtee^  and  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alum  Bagh.  The  Alum  Bagh  and  the  Jelalabad 
fort  were  both  occupied  by  portions  of  his  troops, 
and  the  country  between  them  was  controlled  by 
Uodson's  Irregular  Horse  ;  while  a  strong  brigade 
of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  W.  Campbell,  swept 
the  suburbs  northwest  of  the  Alum  Bagh.  By 
this  arrangement,  almost  the  entire  southern  half 
of  the  city  was  invested  by  his  forces.  The  Dil 
Koosha  was  head-quarters,  surrounded  by  the  tents 
in  which  the  soldiers  took  their  few  brief  lioura 
of  repose.  The  palace,  built  in  an  Italian  stylo, 
still  retained  much  of  the  splendour  belonging  to 
it  in  more  peaceful  days,  when  it  was  the  4Ieart's 
Delight '  of  the  sensuaJ  monarch ;  but  now  it  was 
Well  guarded  by  42d  Highlanders,  ready  to  grapple 
With  princehngs  and  sepoys  at  any  moment.  From 
the  roof  of  this  palace  could  be  seen  the  chief 
l>aildings  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  vast  defensive 
preparations  which  the  enemy  had  made.  The 
aepoys  in  the  Martin idre  maintaine<l  a  rifle-fire 
is^punst  such  of  the  British  as  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  flat  roof  of  the  Dil  Koosha;  but 
t.he  distance  was  too  great  to  render  the  fire 
^iangerous. 

The  operations  of  the  4th  were  a  sequel  to  those 
of  the  dd — not  an  actual  commencement  of  the 
siege,  but  a  furtherance  of  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  render  the  siege  successful.  The  camp  was 
extended  from  the  Dil  Koosha  to  Bibiapore,  a 
house  and  enclosure  a  little  further  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  From  the  glimpses  obtained  by 
the  skirmishers  and  pickets,  and  firom  the  informa- 
tion brought  in  by  spies,  it  was  ascertained  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  formidable 
preparations  for  the  siege,  were  fleeing  from  the 
city  on  the  opposite  side }  and  that  the  *  autho- 
rities'  were  endeavouring  to  check  this  flight, 
wishing  the  inhabitants  to  fight  for  their  property 


and  their  lives  within  the  dty  itself.  There  were 
intelligible  reasons  for  this  on  both  sides.  The 
citizens,  whether  their  love  for  their  native  royal 
family  was  great  or  small,  had  little  inclmation  to 
sacrifice  their  own  personal  interests  to  that  senti« 
ment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  leaders 
cared  not  how  many  townsmen  were  ruined,  so 
long  as  the  privileges  and  profits  of  government 
remained  with  themselves,  rather  than  reverting 
to  the  British. 

It  was  on  the  5th  that  General  Franks  joined  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  that  corps  which  now 
became  the  fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Onde. 
He  had  fought  his  way  half  across  the  province, 
from  the  Jounpoor  frontier,  defeating  many  bodies 
of  rebels  on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  Lucknow 
precisely  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  on. 
Jung  Bahadoor  and  his  large  Nepaulese  army  did 
not  arrive  at  the  time  specified  :  a  want  of  punc- 
tuality which  disturbed  both  the  plans  and  the 
equanimity  of  Sir  Colin.  The  components  of  the 
army  of  Oude,  as  laid  down  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  10th  of  February,  were  enumerated 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  At  present, 
on  tbe  6th  of  March,  when  Franks  had  arrived, 
the  army  before  Lucknow  consisted  approximately 
of  the  following  numbers  of  troops — First  division 
of  infantry,  under  Outram,  about  5000  strong; 
second,  under  Lugard,  6400;  third,  under  Wal pole, 
4300 ;  fourth,  under  Franks,  4800 ;  cavalry,  under 
Hope  Grant  and  other  commanders,  distributed 
among  the  infantry  divisions ;  artillery,  including 
the  naval  brigade,  1100;  and  engineers,  1700.  The 
army  of  Oude  was  often  said  to  consist  of  30,000 
troops,  of  whom  16,(X)0  were  British  and  the  rest 
native ;  but  such  an  estimate  was  worth  little 
unless  the  exact  day  be  named  to  which  it  applied. 
The  army  varied  both  by  arrivals  and  departures. 

The  portion  of  the  siege- plan  connected  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  had  never  been  lost  sight  of 
during  the  preparatory  operations  on  the  right 
While  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  com- 
missariat were  busily  engaged  in  camping  near 
the  Dil  Koosha,  the  engineers  were  collecting  the 
casks,  fascines  of  fagots,  ropes,  and  timbers,  neces- 
sary for  forming  a  bridge,  or  rather  two  bridges, 
across  the  Goomtee,  at  some  point  below  where 
the  enemy  were  in  greatest  force.  The  spot  selected 
was  near  head-quarters  at  Bibiapore,  where  the 
river  was  about  forty  yards  wida  The  enemy, 
uneasy  at  the  proceedings  of  the  engineers,  gradu- 
ally assembled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  but  as  the  British  brought  up  guns 
to  oppose  them,  the  engineering  works  proceeded 
without  much  molestation.  These  bridges  exem- 
plified some  of  the  contrivances  which  military 
commanders  are  accustomed  to  adopt,  in  the 
course  of  their  onerous  duties.  The  groundwork  of 
each  was  a  collection  of  empty  beer-casks,  lashed 
by  ropes  to  timber  cross-pieces,  and  floated  off  one 
by  one  to  their  positions  ;  a  firm  roadway  of 
planking  was  afterwards  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
whole  range  from  end   to   end.     Firm  indeed 
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must  the  oonstniction  necessarily  have  been;  for 
troopers  on  their  horses,  heavy  guns  and  mortars, 
amraunition-wagonsy  and  commissariat  carts^  all 
wonld  have  to  pass  over  these  bridges,  secnre  so 
far  as  possible  ih>m  accident  to  man  or  beast 

To  Sir  James  Outram  was  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  that  portion  of  the  army  which  was  to 
cross  by  these  bridges  of  casks,  and  operate  against 
the  dty  fW)m  the  left  bank  of  the  Ooomtee.  This 
gallant  officer  had  been  in  and  near  the  Alnm 
Bagh.for  a  period  of  just  one  hundred  days,  from 
November  to  March,  defending  himself  success- 
fully against  numerous  attacks  made  on  him  by 
the  enemy,  as  narrated  in  former  chapters.  It 
was  right  that  he  should  now  have  the  most 
important  command  under  Sir  Colin.  He  took 
his  departure  from  the  Alum  Bagh— leaving  that 
important  post,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
well  defended,  to  the  care  of  Brigadier  Franklyn 
and  of  the  5th  and  78th  Queen's  regiments  of 
foot  The  force  intrusted  to  him  consisted  of 
Wal pole's  division  of  infontry,  together  with 
regiments  and  detachments  from  other  divisions  * 
Franks  with  his  division  took  Walpole*s  place 
near  the  Dil  Koosha.  The  plan  of  attack  agreed 
upon  was,  that  Outram,  after  crossing  the  Groomtee, 
should  advance  up  the  left  bank ;  while  the  troops 
in  position  at  the  Dil  Koosha  were  to  remain  at 
rest  until  it  should  have  become  apparent  that  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy's  works,  or  the  rampart 
running  along  the  canal  and  abutting  on  the 
Goomtee,  had  been  turned.  Sir  James,  arriving 
at  the  Dil  Koosha  from  the  Alum  Bagh,  effected 
his  crossing  safely  on  the  6th,  and  pitched  his 
camp  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  race-course.  It  was  a  formidable  burden 
for  the  bridges  to  bear,  comprising,  besides  the 
infantiy  and  cavaliy,  thirty  guns,  and  a  large 
train  of  baggage  and  ammunition  animals ;  never- 
theless the  floating  fabrics  bore  up  well,  and  fully 
answered  their  intended  purpose.  English  troops 
of  the  line,  Highlanders,  lancers,  hussars,  dragoons, 
artillery,  engineers,  commissariat,  horses,  oxen, 
camels,  elephants— all  passed  safely  over,  and 
speedily  fell  into  orderly  array  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  This  was,  of  course,  not  done  without 
a  little  fighting.  The  enemy  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  proceeding,  nor  to  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  it  There  was  skirmishing  in  fh>nt  of 
the  Ghukkur  WaUa  Kothee,  or  Yellow  House,  a 
circular  building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  there  was  much  prancing  about  of  leading 
personages  who  hastily  came  out  of  the  city ;  but 

*  S3d  FuaUien. 
79th  mghlnnders. 
Rifle  Bri((ade.  two  battalions, 
lit  Bengal  Europeans. 
3d  Poi^aab  infkntry. 
M  Dragoon  Guards. 
Mh  Lancers. 

1st,  Sd,  and  5th  Pm^anb  caTalry,  detachment. 
D*AgQllar*s  troop,  horse-arUllery. 
Remington's  troop,  royal  artillery. 
M*BLinnon's  troop,      0  m 

Gibbon's  light  fleld-battery. 
Middleton's    « 
Haad-qoarters,  field-artOlery  brigade. 


nothing    disturbed    Sir    James    from    iecordy 
encamping  at  night 

While  Outram  was  thus  crossing  the  riyer  on 
the  6th,  Sir  Colin  remained  simply  on  the  defen- 
sive near  the  Dil  Koosha,  deferring  aU  active 
operations  until  the  subsidiary  force  bad  got  into 
fighting  order  on  the  left  bank.  The  enemy  main- 
tained a  continuous  fire  from  the  Martini^re ;  but 
the  gunnery  was  not  good,  and  very  little  mischief 
was  occasioned.  One  of  the  most  striking  drcum- 
stances  connected  with  the  position  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  commander-in-chief  was  that  he  carrM 
the  electric  telegraph  with  him  frt>m  camp  to  camp, 
from  post  to  post  Chiefly  through  the  energy  of 
Lieutenant  Patrick  Stewart,  poles  were  set  up  and 
wires  extended  wherever  Sir  Colm  went  Calcntta, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Buntara,  and  the  Alum 
Bagh,  could  all  communicate  instantly ;  and  now 
a  wire  made  its  appearance  through  a  drawin^^ 
room  window  at  the  Dil  Koosha  itself,  being 
stretched  over  a  row  of  poles  along  the  line  of 
route  which  the  commander-in-chief  and  his 
troops  had  followed.  Nay,  the  wires  even  followed 
Outram  over  the  river,  and  made  their  appearance 
— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Oude— on  the 
left  bank.  No  sooner  did  Sir  Colin  advance  a  few 
miles,  than  Stewart  followed  him  with  poles  and 
wires,  galvanic  batteries  and  signalling  apparatus 
—daring  all  dangers,  conquering  all  difficulties, 
and  setting  up  a  talking-machine  dose  to  the 
very  enemy  themselves.  It  may  almost  literally 
be  said  that,  wherever  he  lay  down  bis  heftd  at 
night.  Sir  Colin  could  touch  a  handle,  and  con- 
verse with  Lord  Canning  at  Allahabad  before  he 
went  to  sleep.  The  value  of  the  electric  telegraph 
was  quite  beyond  all  estimate  during  these  wars 
and  movements :  it  was  worth  a  large  army  in 
itself. 

On  the  7th,  Sir  James  Outram,  while  making 
his  arrangements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
was  attacked  in  great  force  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  preceding  day,  he  had  baffled  them  in  M  their 
attempts,  with  a  loss  of  only  2  killed  and  10 
wounded;  and  he  was  not  now  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected  even  by  four  or  five  times  his 
number.  The  enemy  occupied  the  race-course 
stand  with  infantry,  and  bodies  of  cavalry  galloped 
up  to  the  same  spot  with  the  intention  of  disturb- 
ing Outram's  camp.  He  resisted  all  the  attacks, 
chased  them  to  a  distance  with  his  cavalry,  and 
maintained  his  advantageous  camping-ground.* 
The  road  from  Fyzabad  and  from  the  cantonment 
passed  near  his  camp  ;  and  as  all  that  region  had 
for  many  months  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 

*  Mr  RosseU,  all  day  on  the  6th  and  7th,  wma  watcUaf  Uh 
proceedings  from  a  poeitlon  such  as  has  seldom  bctewMsa 
occupied  hy  a  newspaper  writer.  He  was  on  the  roof  of  the  DH 
Koosha,  taking  his  chance  of  such  shots  as  oame  from  the  Mar- 
tinitoe,  and  riewing  Outnun*s  marchings  and  flghtinga  hj  mssm 
of  a  telescope.  Sometbnes  his  resolntioa  waa  nearly  haflM  Igr 
heat  and  dost.  *  The  wind  was  aU  hut  intdlerahU— fvy  het  and 
rerj  high,  and  surcharged  with  duat.  I  had  a  little  canp-tsMs 
and  chair  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hnttdlng,  and  triad  to  writoi 
hut  the  heat  and  the  dust  were  intolerable.  I  tried  to  look  oat 
but  the  glasses  were  filled  with  dost  j  a  fqg  would  be  jiMl  as  |oed 
a  medium.* 
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the  rebels,  there  was  a  liability  at  any  moment  of 
some  sadden  onslaught  being  made  on  him.  The 
oomroander-in-chief  had  foreseen  this,  when  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Outram  a  division  strong 
enough  to  form  a  compact  little  army  in  itself. 

The  result  of  a  careful  reconnaissance  made  on 
the  8th,  by  Sir  Colin,  resulted  in  instructions  to 
Outram  to  arrange  his  batteries  during  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  to  attack  the  enemy's 
position,  the  key  to  which  was  the  Chukkur  Walla 
Kothee.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  accordingly, 
Sir  James  made  the  attack  with  excellent  effect ; 
the  enemy  being  driven  out  at  all  points,  and  the 
Tellow  House  seized.  He  advanced  his  whole  force 
for  some  distance  through  ground  affording  excel- 
lent cover  for  the  enemy.  He  was  by  that  means 
enabled  to  bring  his  right  flank  forward  to  occupy 
the  Fyzabad  road,  which  he  crossed  by  a  bridge 
over  a  nullah,  and  to  plant  his  batteries  for  the 
purpose  of  enfilading  the  works  upon  the  canal. 
During  this  day's  operations,  much  skirmishing 
took  place  between  his  Sikhs  and  Rifles  and  the 
enemy ;  but  the  most  obstinate  contest  was  main- 
tained within  the  Yellow  House  itself,  where  a  few 
fimatics,  shutting  themselves  up,  resisted  for  several 
hours  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  They  were 
at  length  expelled,  fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 
Outram  was  then  enabled  to  take  the  villages  of 
Jeamoor  and  Jijowly,  and  to  advance  to  the 
Padishah  Bagh  or  King's  Garden,  opposite  the 
Pureed  Buk^  palace,  and  to  commence  an 
enfilade  fire  on  the  lines  of  the  ELaiser  Bagh 
defmces. 

While  Outram  was  engaged  in  these  successful 
operations  of  the  9th  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Goomtee,  a  very  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  against 
the  Martinidre,  from  mortars  and  guns  placed  in 
position  on  the  Dil  Koosha  plateau.    Sir  Colin 
bad  purposely  deferred  this  assault  until  Outram 
had  captured  the  Tellow  House,  and  commenced 
that  flank  attack  which  so  embarrassed  the  enemy. 
The  sailors  of  the  naval  brigade  were  joyously 
engaged  on  this  day;  for  the  thicker  the  fight, 
the  better  were  they  pleased.    They  commanded 
tour  great  guns  on  the  road  near  the  Dil  Koosha ; 
a.tid  with   these  they  battered  away,   not  only 
Against  the  Martini^re,  but  also  against  a  cluster 
of  small  houses  near  that  building.     Captain  Sir 
William  Feel  managed  to  throw  not  only  shot 
mod  shdl,  but  also  rockets,  into  enclosures  which 
contained    numerous    insurgent    musketeers — a 
visitation  which   necessarily  prompted  a  hasty 
^ight    It  had  well-nigh  been  a  bad  day  for  the 
British,  however ;  for  Peel  received  a  musket-ball 
in  the  thigh  while  walking  about  fearlessly  among 
his  guns ;  the  ball  was  extracted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  diloroform ;  but  the  wound  nearly  proved 
iktal  through  the  eagerness  of  the  gallant  man  to 
return  to  the  tnj.    He  was,  however,  spared  for 
the  present    The  enemy  resisted  this  day's  attack 
with  a  good  deal  of  resolution  ;  for  they  fired 
shot  right  over  the  Martini^re  towards  the  Dil 
Koosha,  from  guns  in  their  bastions  on  the  canal 
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line  of  defence.  When  the  cannonading  had 
proceeded  to  the  desired  extent,  a  storming  of  the 
Martini^re  took  place,  by  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Edward  Lugaixi  and  other  able 
officers.  The  instructions  given  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  this  enterprise  were  minute 
and  complete,^  and  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  infantry  marched  forward  from  their  camp 
behind  the  Dil  Koosha,  their  bayonets  glittering 
in  the  sun ;  and  it  was  remark^  that  the  sight 
of  these  terrible  bayonets  appeared  to  throw  the 
enemy  into  more  trepidation  than  all  the  guns 
and  howitzers,  mortars  and  rockets.  A  bayonet- 
charge  by  the  British  was  more  than  any  of  the 
*  Pandies '  could  bear.  Silently  and  swiftly  the 
Highlanders  and  Punjaubees  marched  on,  the 
former  towards  the  Martiniere,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  trenches  that  flanked  that  building; 
while  the  other  regiments  of  Lugard*s  column 
followed  closely  in  the  rear.  Distracted  by 
Outram*s  enfilade  fire  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  by  Lugard*s  advance  in  front,  the 
enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  42d 
Highlanders  and  the  Punjaubee  infantry  climbed 
up  the  intrencliment  abutting  ^n  the  river,  and 
rushed  along  the  whole  line  of  works,  till  they 
got  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks*s  house.  Mean- 
while, another  body  of  infantry  advanced  to  the 
Martiniere,  and  captured  the  building  and  the 
whole  of  the  enclosure  surrounding  it  All  this 
was  done  with  very  little  bloodshed  on  either 
side;  for  Lugard's  men,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
did  not  fire ;  while  the  enemy  escaped  from  the 
walls  and  trenches  without  maintaining  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest  This  abandonment  of  the  defence- 
works  would  not  have  taken  place  so  speedily  had 
not  Outram*s  flanking  fire  enfiladed  the  whole 
line;  but  the  insurgent  artillerymen  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  ordeal  to  which  they 

*  *  He  (Sir  Edward  Lngard)  will  employ  for  the  parpoie  the  4Ui 
brigade,  with  the  38th  and  S3d  regiments  of  the  3d  brigade  In 
•upport. 

*  The  4Sd  Highlanders  wUl  lead  the  atUck,  and  seise,  as  a  first 
measure,  tibe  huts  and  rained  houses  to  the  left  of  the  MarUni^re, 
as  viewed  ftrom  the  brigadier-general's  ftront. 

*  While  the  movement  is  being  made  upon  the  hnts  in  question, 
the  wall  below  the  right  heavy  battery  will  be  lined  very  thicklj, 
with  at  least  the  wing  of  a  regiment,  which  will  be  flanked  agam 
by  a  troop  of  R.A.  The  huts  having  been  seised,  this  extended 
wing  behind  the  wall  will  advance  right  across  the  open  on  the 
building  of  the  Martinidre,  its  place  being  taken  immediately  by 
a  regiment  in  support,  which  will  also  move  n^idly  forward  on 
the  building.  But  tibe  attack  on  the  huts  is  not  to  stop  there.  As 
soon  as  they  are  in,  the  Highlanders  must  turn  sharp  on  tiie 
building  of  the  Blartlniire,  also  following  up  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  heavy  guns  of  the  right  battoy,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  troop,  wiU  search  the  intrenchments  of  the  tank 
and  the  brushwood  to  the  right  while  this  advance  is  going 
forward. 

*  The  whole  Une  of  the  ruined  huts,  Martlnitoe,  dec,  having 
been  seixed,  the  engineers  attached  to  the  8d  division  for  the 
operation  will  be  set  to  work  immediately  by  the  brigadier-general 
to  give  cover  to  tibe  troops. 

*The  men  employed  in  the  attack  will  use  nothing  but  the 
bayonet  They  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  fire  a  shot  tUl  the 
poelUon  is  won.  This  must  be  thoroughly  explained  to  the  men, 
and  they  wiU  be  told  also  that  their  advance  is  flanked  on  every 
side  by  heavy  and  Hf  ht  artllkry,  as  well  as  by  the  infsntry  fire  on 
the  right. 

*  The  brigadier>genera1  wiU  cause  his  whole  divldon  to  dine  at 
IS  o'clock.  Inlying  pickets  will  remain  in  camp.  The  90th  foot, 
now  in  the  Mahomed  Bagh,  wiU  be  reUeved  by  a  regiment  from 
Brigadier-general  Franks's  division.  The  troops  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  Unes  of  hnto  and  the  building  without  order*.* 
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were  now  exposed.  Sir  Oolin's  plan  had  been  bo 
careftillj  made,  and  -so  admirably  carried  out, 
that  this  capture  of  the  enemy's  exterior  line  of 
defence  was  effected  almost  without  loss. 

On  the  10th,  while  Outram  was  engaged  in 
strengthening  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up,  he  sent  Hope  Grant  with  the  cayalry  of  the 
division  to  patrol  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee  and  the  old 
cantonment  This  was  done  with  the  view  of 
preventing  any  surprise  by  the  approach  of  bodies 
of  the  rebels  in  that  quarter.  An  extensive  system 
of  patrolling  or  reconnaissance  had  formed  from 
the  first  a  part  of  Sir  Oolin*s  plan  for  the  tactics  of 
the  siege.  Outram  on  this  day  brought  his  heavy 
guns  into  a  position  to  rake  the  enemy's  Hues, 
to  annoy  the  Kaiser  Bagh  with  a  vertical  and 
direot  fire,  to  attack  the  suburbs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  iron  and  stone  bridges,  and  to  command 
the  iron  bridge  from  the  left  bank ;  all  of  which 
operations  he  carried  out  with  great  success.  Tho 
enemy,  however,  stiU  held  the  right  end  of  the 
iron  bridge  so  pertinaciously,  that  it  was  not  until 
after  a  very  heavy  cannonading  that  the  conquest 
wasefiected. 

On  the  city  side  of  the  river,  on  this  day,  the 
operations  consisted  mainly  in  securing  the  con- 
quests effected  on  the  9th.  At  a  very  early  hour 
In  the  morning,  while  yet  dusk,  the  rebel  sepoys 
advanced  in  great  strength  to  reoccupy  the  defence- 
line  of  the  canal,  apparently  not  knowing  that  the 
Highlanders  and  Punjaubees  had  maintained  that 
position  during  the  night;  they  were  speedily 
undeceived  by  a  volley  of  musketry  which  put 
them  to  flight.  At  sunrise  a  disposition  of  troops 
and  heavy  guns  was  made  by  Lugard  for  an  attack 
on  Banks^s  house  ;  and  this  house,  captured  about 
noon,  was  at  once  secured  as  a  strong  military 
post 

Thus  did  this  remarkable  siege  go  on  day  after 
day.  Nothing  was  hurried,  nothing  unforeseen. 
AU  the  movements  were  made  as  if  the  city  and 
its  environs  formed  a  vast  chess-board  on  which 
the  commander-in-chief  could  see  the  position  of 
all  the  pieces  and  pawns.  Nay,  so  fully  had  he 
studied  the  matter,  that  he  had  some  such  com- 
mand over  the  ground  as  is  maintained  by  a  chess- 
player who  conducts  and  wins  a  game  without 
seeing  the  board.  Every  force,  every  movement, 
was  made  conducive  to  one  common  end — the 
conquest  of  the  city  without  the  loss  of  much 
British  blood,  and  without  leaving  any  lurking- 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  conquest  and  fortifying  of  Banks's  house 
enabled  Sir  Colin  to  commence  the  second  part 
of  his  operations.  Having  captured  the  enemy's 
exterior  line  of  defence,  ho  had  now  to  attack  the 
second  or  middle  line,  which  (as  has  been  already 
shewn)  began  at  the  river-side  near  the  Motee 
Mehal,  the  Mess-house,  and  the  Emanbarra.  The 
plan  he  formed  was  to  use  the  great  block  of  houses 
and  palaces  extending  from  Banks's  house  to  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  as  an  approach,  instead  of  sapping  up 


towards  the  second  line  of  works.  '  The  operation,' 
as  he  said  in  his  dispatch,  *  had  now  become  one 
of  an  engineering  character ;  and  the  most  earnest 
endeavours  were  made  to  save  the  infantry  fl*om 
being  hazarded  before  due  preparation  had  been 
made.'  The  chief  engineer,  Brigadier  Napier,  placed 
his  batteries  in  such  positions  as  to  shell  and  breach 
a  large  block  of  the  palaces  known  as  the  Begum 
Kothee.  This  bombardmenti  on  the  11th,  was 
long  and  severe ;  for  the  front  of  the  palaces  was 
screened  by  outhouses,  earthworks,  and  parapets^ 
which  required  to  be  well  battered  before  the 
infantry  could  make  the  assault  The  8-inch  guns 
of  the  naval  brigade  were  the  chief  instruments  in 
this  formidable  cannonade.  At  length,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Napier  announced  that 
the  breaches  were  practicable,  and  Lugard  at  once 
made  arrangements  for  storming  the  B^m  Kothee. 
He  had  with  him  the  93d  Highlanders,  the  4th  Pun* 
jaub  Rifles,  and  1000  Goorkhas,  and  was  aided  in 
the  assault  by  Adrian  Hope.  His  troops  speedily 
secured  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  and  inflicted  a 
very  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.  Tho  attack  was  one 
of  a  desperate  character,  and  was  characterised  by 
Sir  Cohn  as  '  the  sternest  struggle  which  occurred 
during  the  siege.'  From  that  point  Napier  pushed 
his  engineering  approaches  with  great  judgment 
through  the  enclosures,  by  the  aid  of  the  sappers 
and  the  heavy  guns;  tho  troops  immediately 
occupying  the  ground  as  he  advanced,  and  the 
mortars  being  moved  from  one  position  to  a&other 
as  the  ground  was  won  on  which  they  could  be 
placed.  Outram  was  not  idle  during  these  opera- 
tions. He  obtained  possession  of  the  iron  bridge, 
leading  over  the  river  from  the  cantonment  to  the 
city,  and  swept  away  the  enemy  fh>m  every  part 
of  tiie  left  bank  of  the  river  between  that  bridge 
and  the  Padishah  Bagh ;  thus  leaving  him  in  a 
position  to  enfilade  the  central  and  inner  lines 
of  defence  established  by  the  enemy  among  the 
palaces. 

It  was  while  these  serious  and  important  opera- 
tions were  in  progress,  on  the  11th  of  March,  that 
the  commander-in-chief  was  called  upon  to  attend 
to  a  ceremonial  afiBur,  fh)m  which  he  would  doubt- 
less have  willingly  been  spared.  The  preoeding 
chapters  have  shewn  how  Jung  Bahadoor,  descend- 
ing from  the  Nepaulese  mountains  with  an  army 
of  9000  Goorkhas,  rendered  a  little  service  in  the 
Goruckpore  and  Jounpoor  districts,  and  then  ad- 
vanced into  Oude  to  assist  in  the  operations  against 
Lucknow.  His  movements  had  been  dilatory ;  and 
Sir  Colin  was  forced  to  arrange  all  the  details  of 
the  siege  as  if  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  this 
ally.  At  length,  however,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th,  Jung  Bahadoor  appeared  at  the  Dil  Koosha; 
he  and  Sir  Colin  met  for  the  first  time.  The 
meeting  was  a  curious  one.  The  Nepaul  chieftain, 
thoroughly  Asiatic  in  everything^  prepared  lor 
the  interview  as  one  on  which  he  might  lavida 
all  his  splendour  of  gold,  satin,  pearls^  and  dia- 
monds; the  old  Highland  officer,  on  the  other 
hand,  plain    beyond  the  usual  plainneM  of  s 
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ioldier  in  all  that  oomoerned  personal  indulgences,^ 
was  somewhat  tried  even  by  the  necessity  for  his 
ftill  regimentals  and  decorative  appendages.     A 
continuous  battle  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
thought  of  his  soldiers'  lives,  and  of  the  tactics 
neoeoary  to  insure  a  victory ;  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  a  climate,  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  the  scarlet  and  the  feathers  of  his  rank,  and 
of  the  oriental  compliments  in  which  truth  takes 
little  part     A   tastefbl   canopy   was   prepared 
in  front  of  Sir  Colin's  mess-tent ;  and  here  were 
assembled  the  commander-in-chief,  Archdale  Wil- 
son, Hope  Grant,  a  glittering  group  of  staff-officers 
and  aids-de-camp,  a  Highland  guard  of  honour,  an 
escort  of  Lancers,  bands,  pipers,  drums,  flags,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  for  a  military  show.     Sir 
Colin  was  punctual ;  Jung  Bahadoor  was  not.    Sir 
Colin,  his  thoughts  all  the  while  directed  towards 
Lugard's  operations  at  the   Begum   Kothee,  felt 
the  approaching   ceremony,    and   the   delay  in 
beginning  it,  as  a  sore  interruption.     At  length 
the  Nepaulese  chieftain  appeared.     Jung  Baha- 
door had,  as  Nepaulese  ambassador,  made  himself 
famous  in   London  a  few  years  before^  by  his 
gorgeous  dress  and  lavish  expenditure;  and  he 
now  appeared  in  fully  as  great  splendour.    The 
presentations,  the  greetings,  the  compliments,  the 
speeches^  were  all  of  the  wonted  kind ;  but  when 
Captain  Hope  Johnstone^  as  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  entered  to  announce  that '  the 
B^^m  Kothae  is  taken/  Sir  Colin  broke  through 
all  oeremooy,  expressed  a  soldier^s  pleasure  at  the 
new%  and  brought  the  interview  to  a  termination. 
Jang  Bahadoor  returned  to  his  own  camp ;  and 
the    eonuDander-in-chief  instantly   resumed  his 
ordinary  military  duties.    Sir  Colin  was  evidently 
somewhat  pualed  to  know  how  best  to  employ 
his   gorgeous  colleague;    although  his  courtesy 
Would  not  allow  him  to  shew  it.    The  Qoorkhas 
moved  dose  to  the  canal  on  the  13th ;  and  on  the 
following  day  Sir  Colin  requested  Jung  Bahadoor 
to  cross  the  canal,  and  attack  the  suburbs  to  the 
left  of  Banks's  house.     As  he  was  obliged,  just 
%t  that  critical  time,  to  mass  all  the  available 
Mrength  of  his  British  troops  in  the  double  attack 
^long  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee,  the  commander- 
In-cMef  had  few  to  spare  for  his  left  wing ;  and  he 
mpeaks  of  the  troops  of  the  Nepaulese  leader  as 
l)6ing  '  most  advantageously  employed  for  several 
^ays^*  in  thus  covering  his  left 

We  return  to  the  siege  operations.  So  great  had 
l>een  the  progress  made  on  the  11th,  that  the 
^ievelopment  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  stra- 
tegy became  every  hour  more  and  more  clear. 

•  WbflB  Sir  Colin  ittrtod  from  Bontara  to  the  Dfl  Kootha  on 
tboSd  of  Blardi,  BfrBatMll  lays  of  hii  penooal  appearance:  *He 
re  a  icrfleeable  air  whleh  beq>eaka  confidence  and  reeolatlon, 
gitea  the  notion  of  bard  work  and  ■uoceit.  ETerTtbing  about 
la  fbr  Mrriee,  eren  down  to  the  keen-edged  labre  in  a  coarte 
■lieatb,  not  dangling  and  clattering  from  bit  tide  and 

. tbe  flanks  of  bis  borse  ttom  gaudy  sling-belta,  but  tucked 

vp  compaetly  bj  a  stout  shoulder-belt  Just  orer  his  hip 

And  so  of  Us  nether  man;  not  elothed  in  regulation  with  gold 
stripes,  bat  to  stout  brown  corduroy,  warranted  to  wear  In  any 
dfanate.  The  chief  of  the  staff  and  the  oAmts  of  the  staff  for  the 
meet  put  fbDow  the  tsample  of  the  commander-in-chief.' 


Outram's  heavy  fire  with  guns  and  mortars  produced 
great  effect  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh ;  while  the  Begum 
Kothee  became  a  post  from  which  an  attack  could 
be  made  on  the  Emanbarra,  a  lai^e  building 
situated  between  the  Begum  Kothee  and  the 
Kaiser  Bagh.^  The  Begum  Kothee  palace,  when 
visited  by  the  officers  of  the  staff*  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  astonished  them  by  the  strength  which 
the  enemy  had  given  to  it.  The  walls  were  so 
loopholed  for  musketry,  the  bastions  and  cannon 
were  so  numerous,  the  ditch  around  it  was  so 
deep,  and  the  earthen  rampart  so  high,  that  all 
marvelled  how  it  came  to  be  so  easily  captured  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  enemy  might  have  held 
it  against  double  of  Lugard^s  force,  had  they  not 
been  paralysed  by  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  strange 
sight,  on  the  following  morning,  to  see  Highlanders 
and  Punjaubees  roaming  about  gorgeous  saloons 
and  zenanas,  still  containing  many  articles  of  dress 
and  personal  ornaments  which  the  ladies  of  the 
palace  had  not  had  time  to  carry  away  with  them. 
Whither  the  inmates  had  fled,  the  conquerors  at 
that  time  did  not  know,  and  in  all  probability  did 
not  care.  It  was  a  strange  and  unnatural  sight ; 
splendour  and  blood  appeared  to  have  struggled 
for  mastery  in  the  various  courts  and  rooms  of  the 
palace,  many  contests  having  taken  place  with 
small  numbers  of  the  enemy .f  From  this  building, 

*  It  Is  wen  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  two  great 
Bmanbarras  at  Lucknow;  one^  eaUed  the  Emanbarra  of  Ghasee- 
u-deen  Hyder,  just  mentioned;  and  the  other,  the  Emanbarra  of 
Asof-a«Dowlah,  betveeo  the  Mndieo  Bhowan  and  the  Moosa 
Bagh. 

t  The  graphic  writer  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  adrerted 
was  among  those  who  hastened  to  the  Begum  Kothee  as  a  spec- 
tator on  this  morning.  Among  the  scenes  that  met  bis  Tiew  he  said : 
'  I  saw  one  of  the  faoatiee,  a  fine  old  sepoy  with  a  grissled  mous- 
tache, lying  d«id  in  the  court,  a  sword-cut  across  his  temple,  a 
bayonet-tlirust  through  his  nedi,  bis  thigh  broken  by  a  bullet,  and 
his  stomach  slashed  open,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  There 
had  been  five  or  six  of  these  fellows  altogether,  and  they  had  either 
been  surprised  and  mable  to  escape^  or  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
desperation  in  a  smaU  room,  one  of  many  looking  out  on  the  court 
At  first,  attempts  were  made  to  start  them  1^  throwhig  in  lire 
shell.  A  bag  of  gunpowder  was  more  successAal ;  and  out  they 
charged,  and,  witii  the  exception  of  one  man,  were  shot  and 
bayoneted  on  the  spot  The  man  who  got  away  did  so  by  a 
desperate  leap  through  a  window,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  and 
many  bayonet-thrusts.  Such  are  the  common  incidents  of  this 
war.  From  court  to  court  of  the  huge  pile  of  buildings  we  wan- 
dered tlirough  the  same  scenes— dead  sepoys— blood-splashed 
gardens— groups  of  eager  Highlanders,  looking  out  for  the  enemy's 
loopholes— more  eager  groups  of  plunderers  searching  the  dead, 
many  of  whom  lay  heaped  on  the  top  of  each  other,  amid  the  ruins 
of  rooms  brought  down  upon  them  by  our  cannon-shot  Two  of 
these  were  reritable  chambers  of  horrors.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  sepoys  and  matchlockmen  wear  cotton  clothes, 
many  at  this  time  of  year  using  thickly  quilted  tunics;  and  tn 
each  room  there  is  a  number  of  re$ait,  or  quilted  cotton  coverlets, 
which  serve  as  t>eds  and  quUts  to  the  natives.  The  explosion  of 
powder  sets  fire  to  this  cotton  very  readily,  and  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  how  horrible  are  the  consequences  where  a  number  of 
these  sepoys  and  Ni:0««^  S«t  ^^  <^  Pl<^<^  whence  there  Is  no  escape, 
and  where  they  fWi  in  heaps  by  our  shot  The  matches  of  the 
men  and  the  discharges  of  thehr  guns  set  fire  to  their  cotton 
clothing;  it  is  fed  by  the  very  fat  of  the  dead  bodies;  the  smell 
is  pungent  and  overpowering,  and  nauseous  to  a  degree.  I  looked 
hi  at  two  such  rooms,  where,  through  the  dense  smoke,  I  could 
see  pUes  of  bodies;  and  I  was  obliged  to  own  that  the  horrors  of 
the  hospital  at  Bebsatopol  were  fkr  exoeeded  by  what  I  witnessed. 
Upwards  of  300  dead  were  found  in  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and. 
If  we  put  the  wounded  carried  ofT  at  TOO,  we  may  reckon  that  the 
capture  of  the  place  cost  the  enemy  1000  men  at  least.  The  rooms 
of  the  building  round  the  numerous  courts  were  for  the  most  part 
smaU  and  dark,  compared  with  the  great  sixe  of  the  corridon 
and  garden  enclosures.  The  sUte-saloon,  fitted  up  for  dnrbars 
and  entertainments,  once  possessed  some  chihns  to  magniflcenc^ 
which  were,  however,  now  lying  under  our  feet  in  the  shape  of 
lustres,  mirrors,  pier-glasses,  gUt  tables,  damask,  sOk  and  satin, 
embroidered  fragments  of  ftimitare,  and  marble  tables,  over  which 
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we  have  aaid,  Sir  Colin  determined  that  progress 
should  be  made  towards  the  Emanbarra,  not  by 
open  assaultj  but  by  sapping  through  a  mass  of 
intermediate  buildings. 

The  12th  was  the  day  when  the  sapping  com- 
menced ;  but  so  many  and  so  intricate  were 
the  buildings,  that  three  days  were  occupied  in 
this  series  of  operations ;  seeing  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  or  at  least  to  render  innoxious  such 
houses  as  might  have  concealed  large  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  Lugard*s  troops  having  been  hotly 
engaged  on  the  11th,  they  were  now  relieved  by 


others  under  Franks.  The  work  was  of  formidable 
character ;  for  the  flat  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses 
were  covered  with  two  or  three  feet  of  earth,  baked 
in  the  sun,  and  loopholed  for  musketry.  Every 
such  house  had  to  be  well  scrutinised,  before  a 
further  advance  was  made.  The  sappers  made 
passages,  either  actually  underground,  or  through 
the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  and  enclosures 
surrounding  the  buildings.  On  the  13th  these 
approaches  were  so  far  completed  that  a  lai^ 
number  of  guns  and  mortars  could  be  brought 
forward,  and  placed  in  position  for  bombardihig 


Gateway  of  the  Emanbarra  at  Lucknoir. 


the  Emanbarra.  On  this  day,  too,  Jung  Bahadoor*s 
troops  took  possession  of  a  mass  of  suburban  houses 
southward  of  the  city,  between  Sir  Colin*s  camp 
and  the  Alum  Bagh ;  after  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  Nepaulese  chief- 
tain, who  strove  to  display  still  more  magnificence 
than  at  the  former  interview. 

The  14th  of  March  was  one  of  the  busy  days 
of  the  siege.  The  sap  was  carried  on  so  success- 
fully that  the  Emanbarra  could  be  bombarded  by 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  and  then  taken.  Directly 
this  was  done,  Brasyer*s  Sikhs,  pressing  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  entered  the  Kaiser 

one  made  his  way  Arom  place  to  place  with  difficulty.  The  camp- 
foUowen  were  busily  engaged  in  selecting  and  carrying  away  such 
artldee  as  attracted  their  fancy— shawls,  rttaitt  cushions,  umbrel- 
las, swords,  matchlocks,  tom-toms  or  drums,  pictures,  looking- 
glasses,  tmmpets;  but  the  more  raluable  plunder  disappeared 
last  night.  It  will  be  long  before  a  Begum  can  live  here  In  state 
again.  Erery  room  and  wall  and  tower  are  battered  and  breached 
by  our  shot' 


Bagh— the  third  or  inner  line  of  defence  havhig 
been  turned  without  a  single  gun  being  fired  finora 
it.  Supports  were  quickly  thrown  in,  and  the 
British  troops  found  themselves  speedily  in  a  part 
of  the  city  already  well  known  to  OampbeQ  and 
Outram  during  their  operations  of  November— 
surrounded  by  the  Mess-house,  the  Taree  Kothes^ 
the  Motce  Mehal,  and  the  Chuttur  MonaiL  AU 
these  buildings  were  near  them,  and  all  were 
occupied  by  them  before  night  dosed  in.  As  fitft 
as  the  infantiy  seized  these  several  posltfoni^  99 
did  the  engineers  proceed  to  secure  the  ontpoiti 
towards  the  south  and  west  As  in  maqy  other 
cases  when  it  was  the  lot  of  the  English  ia  Indii 
to  fight  their  greatest  battles^  or  bear  tlieir  greatoit 
sufferings,  on  Sundays ;  so  was  it  on  a  Sondaj  Ast 
these  busy  operations  of  the  14th  iock  plaooL  Tb$ 
front  walls  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  and  the  Motoa 
Mchal  were  extensively  mined;   insoimioli  ibaft 
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when  the  artillery  had  effected  its  dread  work,  the 
infantry  could  approach  much  more  safely  than 
if  exposed  to  the  sight  of  sharp-shooters  and 
matchlockmen.  It  is  true  that  neither  English 
nor  Highlanders,  neither  Sikhs  nor  Goorkhas, 
would  have  hesitated  to  rush  forward  and  storm 
these  buildings  without  a  sap ;  but  as  Sir  Colin  was 
weU  supplied  with  heavy  guns,  he  acted  steadily 
on  the  plan  of  employing  them  as  much  as  possible 
before  sending  on  his  men — feeling  that  the  loss 
of  men  would  be  more  difficult  to  replace  than 
that  of  guns  and  missiles,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  country.  In  his  dispatch  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  14th  of  March,  he  said :  *  The 
day  was  one  of  continued  exertion  ;  and  every  one 
fdt  that,  although  much  remained  to  be  done 
before  the  final  expulsion  of  the  rebels,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  had  been  over- 
come. This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of 
the  various  buildings  sapped  into  or  stormed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  formed  a  range  of 
massive  palaces  and  walled  courts  of  vast  extent, 
equalled  perhaps,  but  not  surpassed,  in  any  capital 
of  Europe.  Eveiy  outlet  had  been  covered  by  a 
work,  and  on  every  side  were  prepared  barricades 
and  loopholed  parapets.  The  extraordinary  indus- 
try evinced  by  the  enemy  in  this  respect  has  been 
rcaUy  unexampled.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity 
for  holding  the  troops  in  hand,  till  at  each  succes- 
sive move  forward  the  engineers  reported  to  me 
that  all  which  could  be  effected  by  artillery  and 
the  tappers  had  been  done,  before  the  troops  were 
ted  to  the  assault' 

A  little  must  here  be  said  concerning  the  share 
"^hich  Sir  James  Outram  had  in  the  operations  of 
the  12th  and  two  following  days.    AU  his  tactics, 
On  the  left  bank  of  the   river,  were  especially 
intended  to  support  those  of  the  commander-in- 
<^luef  on  the  right  bank.    On  the  12th  his  heavy 
KuDs,  at  and  near  the   Padishah  Bagh,  poured 
^brth  a  torrent  of  shot,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
^sertain  positions  near  the  city.     His  head-quarters 
^^ere  established  under  a  small  tope  of  trees  near 
^  ruined  mosque ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Lugard  and 
"Valpole,  lived  as  simply  as  possible  under  tents. 
TThe  Padishah  Bagh  itself— a  suburban  palace  with 
l)eautifttl  saloons,  halls,  tciTaces,  orange-groves  and 
fountains— was  held  by  H.M.  23d.    The  left  bank 
«f  the  river  being  occupied  as  far  up  as  the  iron 
suspension  bridge,  Outram  planted  two  or  three 
guns  to  guard  that  position  from  any  hostile  attack 
from  the  north ;  while  two  or  three  regiments  of 
his  own  infantry,  in  convenient  spots  near  the 
bridge,  kept  up  a  musketry-fire  against  such  of 
the  enemy  as  were  visible  and  within  reach  on  the 
opposite  or  city  side  of  the  river.    This  musketry- 
fire  was  continued  all  day  on  the  13th,  while  the 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  were  being  brought  further 
and  further  into  position.    On  the  14th,  the  same 
operations  were  continued ;  but  the  conquest  of 
the  Kaiser  Bagh  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  on 
this  day,  that  the  proceedings  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  were  relatively  unimportant. 


When  the  morning  of  the  16th  arrived,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  felt  that  he  might  call  Lucknow 
his  own  ;  for  although  much  remained  to  be  done, 
the  conquests  achieved  were  vast  and  important 
The  Mahomed  Bagh,  the  Dil  Koosha,  the 
Martini^re,  the  Secunder  B^h,  the  Emanbarra, 
the  Mess-house,  the  Shah  Munzil,  the  Motee  Mehal, 
the  Begum  Kothee,  and  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  were 
all  in  his  hands — constituting  by  far  the  strongest 
and  most  important  of  the  palatial  buildings  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Moreover,  the  natives 
were  evidently  dismayed;  vast  numbers  were 
leaving  the  city  on  the  Rohilcund  side ;  and  spies 
brought  information  that  the  rebel  leaders 
encountered  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sepoys 
steadily  at  the  defence-works.  The  progress  made 
by  the  British  had  surprised  and  alarmed  the 
insurgents,  and  tended  to  paralyse  their  exertions. 
Some  of  the  British  officers  had  entertained  a 
belief  that  the  Kaiser  Bagh  was  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position,  whereas  others  had  looked  rather 
to  the  Begum  Kothee.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
right.  The  enemy  had  greatly  relied  on  the  last- 
named  building;  insomuch  that,  when  it  was 
captured,  they  rushed  in  wild  confusion  to  the 
Kaiser  Bagh,  intent  rather  upon  flight  than  upon 
a  stubborn  resistance.  The  garrison  of  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  disconcerted  by  this  irruption  of  their 
brother  insurgents,  were  rendered  almost  unable, 
even  if  willing,  to  make  a  manful  resistance.  The 
British  were  almost  as  much  surprised  by  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  as  the  enemy 
were  by  the  loss  of  the  Begum  Kothee.  When  the 
great  palace  changed  hands,  the  smoke  and  blood 
and  cries  of  war  were  strangely  mingled  with  the 
magnificence  of  kiosks,  mosques,  corridors,  courts, 
gardens,  terraces,  saloons,  mirrors,  gilding,  chande- 
liers, tapestry,  statues,  pictures,  and  costly  furniture, 
in  this  strange  jumble  of  oriental  and  European 
splendour. 

A  soldier  loses  all  his  heroism  when  the  hour 
for  prize  and  plunder  arrives.  Those,  whether 
officers  or  spectators,  who  have  described  the  scene 
which  was  presented  when  these  Lucknow  palaces 
were  conquered,  tell  plainly  of  a  period  of  wild 
licence  and  absorbing  greed.  On  the  one  hand 
there  were  palaces  containing  vast  stores  of 
oriental  and  European  luxuries ;  on  the  other, 
there  were  bands  of  armed  men,  brave  and  faithful, 
but  at  the  same  time  poor  and  unlettered,  who 
suddenly  found  themselves  masters  of  all  these 
splendours,  with  very  little  check  or  supervision 
on  the  part  of  their  officers.  At  first,  in  a  spirit  of 
triumphant  revenge,  costly  articles  were  broken 
which  were  too  large  to  be  carried  away  ;  glass 
chandeliers  were  hurled  to  the  ground,  mirrors 
shattered  into  countless  fragments,  statues  muti- 
lated and  overturned,  pictures  stabbed  and  tom^ 
doors  of  costly  wood  torn  from  their  hinges.  But 
when  this  destruction  had  been  wreaked,  and 
when  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  through 
courts  and  corridors  strewn  with  sepoys*  brass 
lotas  or  driuking-vessels,  charpoys,  clothing,  belts, 
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ammnnitioD,  moBkets,  matchlocks,  swords,  pistols, 
chnpatties,  and  other  evidences  of  precipitate  flight 
— when  this  had  all  occurred,  then  did  the  love  of 
plunder  seize  hold  of  the  men.  The  ELaiser  Bagh 
had  been  so  quickly  conquered,  that  the  subaltern 
officers  had  not  yet  received  instructions  how  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  this 
matter.  Sikhs,  Highlanders,  English,  were  soon 
busily  engaged.  In  one  splendid  saloon  might 
be  seen  a  party  of  Sikhs  melting  down  gold  and 
silver  lace  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  metals; 
in  another,  a  quantity  of  shawls,  lace,  pearls, 
and  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  was  being 
divided  equally  among  a  group  of  soldiers.  In 
a  sort  of  treasure-room,  apparently  belonging  to 
some  high  personage,  a  few  men  of  two  British 
regiments  found  caskets  and  boxes  containing 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  opals,  and 
other  gems,  made  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, girdles,  &c. ;  together  with  gold-mounted 
pistols,  jewel-hilted  swords,  saddle-cloths  covered 
with  gold  and  pearls,  gold-handled,  riding-canes, 
jewelled  cups  of  agate  and  jade,  japanned  boxes 
filled  with  crystal  and  jade  vessels.  And,  as  it 
appeared  that  every  one  felt  himself  permitted  or 
at  least  enabled  to  retain  whatever  he  could 
capture,  the  camp-followers  rushed  in  and  seized 
all  that  the  soldiers  had  left  Coolies,  syces,  khit- 
mutgars,  dooly-bearers,  and  grass-cutters,  were 
seen  running  hither  and  thither,  laden  with  costly 
clothing,  swords,  firelocks,  brass  pots,  and  other 
articles  larger  in  bulk  than  the  actual  soldiers 
could  readily  have  disposed  of.  It  was  a  saturnalia, 
during  which  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  troops 
appropriated  enough  treasure,  if  converted  into  its 
value  in  money,  to  render  them  independent  of 
labour  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  each  man 
kept,  in  whole  or  in  part,  his  own  secret. 

Let  us  on  from  this  extraordinary  scene.  The 
16th  was  chiefly  employed  in  securing  what  had 
been  captured,  removing  powder,  destroying  mines, 
and  fixing  mortars  for  the  ftirther  bombardment 
of  the  positions  still  held  by  the  enemy,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  As  the  infantry  and  artillery  could  fulfil 
this  duty,  without  the  aid  of  horse,  two  bodies  of 
cavalry,  under  Walpole  and  Hope  Grant,  were 
sent  out  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  on  the  sides  of  the  city  not  subject  to 
immediate  attack.  One  of  these  generals  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Sundeela  road,  and  the  other 
to  that  leading  to  Seetapoor.  Whether  this  flight 
of  the  enemy  disappointed  or  not  the  expectations 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  a  question  which 
he  kept  to  himself.  The  city,  for  all  practical 
military  purposes,  was  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  he  could  not  have  guarded  all  the 
outlets  without  a  very  much  larger  army  than 
that  which  was  at  his  disposal.  Like  as  at 
Sebastopol,  the  siege  was  not  aided  by  a  complete 
investiture  of  the  place  besieged.  It  is  possible 
that  the  capture  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  and  the 
consequent  flight  of  the  enemy,  occurred  too  early 


for  Sir  Colin  to  be  enabled  to  put  in  operation 
certain  manosuvres  on  the  other  side  of  the  d^. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  large  numbers  of  rebel  sepoys, 
and  a  still  larger  of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the 
city  escaped  during  the  14th  and  Ifitfa,  mostly 
over  the  stone  bridge— as  if  hopeM  of  saflsty  in 
Rohilcund  and  Upper  Oude. 

On  the  16th  Sir  James  Outram,  after  ten  days 
of  active  operation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee^ 
crossed  over  by  a  bridge  of  casks  opposite  the 
Secunder  Bagh;  and  he  then  advanced  throagh 
the  Chuttur  Munzil  towards  the  Residency.  To 
lessen  the  chance  of  the  enemy's  retreat  as  mnch 
as  possible,  he  marched  right  through  the  city,  not 
only  to  the  iron  bridge  near  the  Resident,  bat  to 
the  stone  bridge  near  the  Muchee  Bhowan.  All 
this  was  an  enterprise  of  remarkable  boldness,  for 
the  buildings  to  be  successively  conquered  and 
entered  were  very  numerous.  Outram  shifted  his 
own  head-quarters  to  Banks's  house,  on  the  city 
side  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  receiTed 
a  letter  from  the  B^^um,  or  mother  of  the  young 
boy-king,  containing  some  sort  of  proposition  for 
compromise  or  cessation  of  hostilities.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  no  suocessM  result  attended 
this  missive :  the  progress  and  conquest  went  on 
as  before.  His  troops,  as  they  advanced  to  the 
Chuttur  Munzil,  the  Fyne  Bagh,  the  Pureed 
Buksh,  and  the  Taree  Kothee,  found  ail  these  build- 
ings abandoned  by  the  enemy — ^who  had  been  too 
much  dismayed  by  the  operations  of  the  IGth  to 
make  a  bold  stand.  At  length  he  approached  the 
Residency,  the  enclosed  spot  whose  name  wiU  ever 
be  imperishably  associated  with  Inglis's  defSmoe  of 
the  British  garrison,  and  in  which  Outram  himself 
had  passed  many  anxious  weeks  between  Septem* 
ber  and  November.  Hardly  a  building  remained 
standing  within  the  enclosure;  all  had  bem 
riddled  and  shattered  during  the  long  period  ftom 
July  to  November,  and  most  of  them  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Up  to  this  time  Outram's 
march  of  the  16th  through  the  dty  had  been 
almost  unopposed ;  but  he  now  ascertained  that 
the  houses  and  palaces  between  the  iron  and 
stone  bridges  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable force.  Hard  fighting  at  once  commenced 
here,  in  which  the  20th,  23d,  and  79th  r^ments 
were  actively  engaged.  They  advanced  at  a  rapid 
pace  iVom  the  Residency  towards  the  iron  bridge. 
A  9-pounder,  planted  to  command  a  road  by 
the  way,  fii^dd  grape  into  them;  but  it  was 
speedily  captured.  By  that  time  the  large  guns 
were  brought  into  position,  to  play  upon  the  stone 
bridge,  the  Emanbarra  of  Azof-u-Dowlah,  and 
other  structures  northwest  of  the  iron  bridge.  At 
that  time  Grant  and  his  troopers  were  near  the 
stone  bridge  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  while 
Outram's  guns  were  firing  on  it  from  the  right 
bank;  as  a  consequence,  no  more  escape  was 
permitted  by  that  channel;  and  the  fugitives 
therefore  ran  along  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer,  to 
a  part  of  the  open  country  northwest  of  Lucknow, 
not  yet  controlled  by  the  English.    Many  of  the 
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rebel  eepoys  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
Moosa  Bagh,  a  building  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  city  in  this  direction  ;  bat  the  day  was  too  ftir 
advanced  to  attack  them  at  that  spot ;  and  the 
troops  were  glad  to  rest  for  the  night  in  the 
splendid  saloons  and  courts  of  the  Emanbarra — one 
of  the  grandest  among  the  many  grand  structures 
in  Lucknow. 

While  Ontram  was  engaged  in  these  operations 
on  the  16th,  obtaining  a  mastery  along  almost  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemy  very 
unexpectedly  made  an  attack  on  the  Alum  Bagh, 
which  was  only  held  by  a  small  English  force 
under  Brigadier  Franklyn.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
immediately  requested  Jung  Bahadoor  to  advance 
to  his  left  up  the  canal,  and  take  in  reverse  the 
post  from  which  the  enemy  was  making  the 
attack.  The  Nepaulese  chieftain  performed  this 
service  successfully,  capturing  the  post  and  the 
guns,  and  expelling  the  enemy. 

When  the  morning  of  the  17th  arrived,  the 
commander-in-chief  found  himself  so  undoubtedly 
the  master  of  Lucknow,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  some  of  his  gallant 
artillery  officers,  whose  aid  was  much  wanted  at 
Futteghur  and  elsewhere.  Still,  though  the  great 
conquest  was  mainly  effected,  the  minor  details 
had  yet  to  be  filled  up.  There  were  isolated 
buildings  in  which  small  knots  of  the  enemy  had 
fortified  themselves ;  these  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  capture.  It  was  also  very  desirable  to  check 
the  camp-followers  in  their  manifest  tendency  for 
plundering  the  shops  and  private  houses  of  the 
city.  Sir  Colin  did  not  wish  the  townsmen  to 
regard  him  as  an  enemy ;  ho  encouraged  them, 
80  for  as  they  had  not  been  In  complicity  with 
the  rebels,  to  return  to  their  homes  and  occupa- 
tions ;  and  it  was  very  essential  that  those  homes 
should,  in  the  meantime,  be  spared  from  reckless 
loctmg.  In  some  of  the  streets,  pickets  of  soldiers 
were  placed,  to  compel  the  camp-followers  to 
disgorge  the  plunder  which  they  had  appropriated ; 
and  thus  was  collected  a  strange  medley  of 
trinkets  and  utensils,  which  the  temporary  holders 
gave  up  with  sore  unwillingness.  Here  and  there, 
where  a  soldier  had  a  little  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  hold  a  kind  of  mock-auction, 
at  which  not  only  camp-followers  but  officers 
would  buy  treasures  for  a  mere  trifle ;  but  these 
instances  were  few,  for  there  was  not  much  ready 
cash  among  the  conquerors.  Sir  Colin  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  an  order  concerning  the  plun- 
dering system.*     Outram   and  Jung  Bahadoor 


*  'It  hftviog  been  nnderstood  that  sereral  small  pieces  of 
ovdnaaoe  captitfed  in  the  city  have  been  appropriated  by  indl- 
vfdnala,  aU  penoni  having  raoh  in  their  poneBslon  art  directed 
at  oooe  to  make  them  over  to  the  oommiaiary  of  ordnance  in 
diaxgeofthepark. 

*It  ia  reported  to  the  conunander-ln-ehief  that  the  Sikhi  and 
other  native  loldien  are  phmdoring  in  a  meet  outrageous  manner, 
and  refkise  to  give  up  their  plunder  to  the  guards  told  ofT  for  the 
expreii  parpoie  of  eheokiai;  each  proceedings.  Hia  excellency 
deaiVBa  that  strong  parties,  under  the  command  of  European 
ofllcen,  be  immediately  sent  out  from  each  native  regiment  to 
put  a  atop  to  these  excesses. 

•  Commanding  oiBcers  of  native  regiments  are  called  upon  to 


took  part  in  a  series  of  operations,  on  the  17th, 
intended  to  obtain  control  over  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city.  The  one  set  forth  from  the 
river,  the  other  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Alum 
Bagh ;  and  during  the  day  they  cleared  out  many 
nests  of  rebels.  There  was  also  an  action  on  the 
margin  of  the  city,  in  which  the  enemy  managed 
to  bring  together  a  considerable  force  of  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery;  their  guns  were  captured, 
however,  and  themselves  put  to  flight. 

Sir  Colin,  responsible  for  many  places  besides 
Lucknow,  and  for  many  troops  besides  those 
under  his  immediate  command,  now  made  daily 
changes  in  the  duties  of  his  officers.  Major 
^now  LieutenantHK)lonel)  Vincent  Eyre  and  Major 
(now  also  Lieutenant-colonel)  Turner,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  artillery  officers,  departed  for 
Futteghur  and  Idrapore ;  and  Franklyn  went  to 
Cawnpore.  Inglis  succeeded  Franklyn  at  the 
Alum  Bagh.  Sir  Archdale  Wilson  and  Brigadier 
Russell  took  their  departure  on  sick-leave. 

A  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  still  lingered 
around  the  Alum  Bagh,  irresolute  as  to  any 
actual  attacks,  but  loath  to  quit  the  neighbourhood 
until  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  extinguished.  With 
these  rebels  Jung  Bs^adoor  had  many  smart 
contests.  He  had  been  instructed  by  Sir  Colin 
to  obtain  secure  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  near  the  Char  Bagh— the  bridge  that  carried 
the  Cawnpore  road  over  the  canal. 

It  was  on  this  day,  the  17th,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  success  attending  the  operations 
of  the  Goorkhas,  that  two  English  ladies,  Mrs  Orr 
and  Miss  Jackson,  were  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  enemies  who  had  long  held  them  in  bondage. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  night  of  die 
22d  of  November,*  the  insurgents  in  Lucknow, 
enraged  at  the  safe  evacuation  of  the  Residency 
by  the  British,  put  to  death  certain  English 
prisoners  who  had  long  been  in  confinement  in 
the  Kaiser  Bagh.  Among  them  were  Mr  Orr 
and  Sir  Mountstuart  Jackson.  So  far  as  any 
authentic  news  could  be  obtained,  it  appeared  that 
Mrs  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson  had  been  spared  ; 
partly,  as  some  said,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Begum.  During  the  subsequent  period  of 
nearly  four  months,  the  fate  of  thoee  unhappy 
ladies  remained  unknown  to  their  English  flriends. 
On  the  day  in  question,  however  (the  17th  of 
March),  Captain  M'Neil  and  Lieutenant  Bogle, 
both  attached  to  the  Goorkha  force,  while  explor- 
ing some  of  the  deserted  streets  in  the  suburb, 
were  accosted  by  a  native  who  asked  their  pro- 
tection for  his  house  and  property.  The  inan 
sought  to  purchase  this  protection  by  a  revelation 
concerning  certain  English  ladies,  who,  he  declared, 

use  their  best  endeavours  to  restore  order,  and  are  held  reqwosHik 
that  all  their  men  who  are  not  on  duty  remain  in  camp,  and  that 
those  who  are  on  duty  do  not  quit  their  posts. 

*  All  native  soldiers  not  on  duty  are  to  be  confined  to  camp  tiU 
further  orders,  and  all  who  may  now  be  on  duty  in  the  city  are  to 
be  relieved  and  sent  back  to  camp. 

*  AU  commanding  officers  are  ei^oined  to  use  their  beet 
endeavours  to  prevent  their  followers  quitting  camp.' 

*  Chap.  xzi.  p.  869. 
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were  in  coDfinement  in  a  place  known  to  him. 
Almost  immediately  another  native  hrought  a 
note  from  Mrs  Orr  and  Miss  Jackson,  begging 
earnestly  for  succour.  M*Noil  and  Bogle  instantly 
obtained  a  guard  of  fifty  Goorkhas,  and,  gnided 
by  the  natives,  went  on  their  errand  of  mercy. 
After  walking  through  half  a  mile  of  narrow 
streets,  doubtful  of  an  ambush  at  every  turning, 
they  came  to  a  house  occupied  by  one  Meer 
Wajeed  Ali,  who  held,  or  had  held,  some  office 
under  the  court  After  a  little  parleying,  M'Neil 
and  Bogle  were  led  to  an  obscure  apartment, 
where  were  seated  two  ladies  in  oriental  costume. 
These  were  the  prisoners,  who  had  so  long  been 
excluded  from  every  one  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  were  overwhelmed  with  tearful  joy  at 
this  happy  deliverance.  It  was  not  clearly  known 
whether  this  Meer  Wajeed  Ali  was  endeavouring 
to  buy  off  safety  for  himself  by  betraying  a  trust 
imposed  in  him;  but  the  two  English  officers 
deemed  it  best  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  their 
countrywomen's  safety,  whether  he  were  a  double- 
dealer  or  not ;  they  procured  a  palanquin,  put 
the  ladies  into  it,  and  marched  off  with  their 
living  treasure— proud  enough  with  their  after- 
noon's work.  When  these  poor  ladies  came  to 
tell  their  sad  tale  of  woe,  with  countenances  on 
which  marks  of  deep  suffering  were  expressed,  it 
became  known  that,  though  not  exposed  to  any 
actual  barbarities  or  atrocities,  like  so  many  of 
their  countrywomen  in  other  parts  of  India,  their 
lives  had  been  made  very  miserable  by  the 
unfeeling  conduct  of  their  jailers,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  use  gross  and  insulting  language  in  their 
presence,  and  to  harrow  them  with  recitals  of 
what  Europeans  were  and  had  been  suffering. 
They  had  had  food  in  moderate  sufficiency,  but  of 
other  sources  of  solace  they  were  almost  whoUy 
bereft  It  was  fully  believed  that  they  would  not 
have  been  restored  aUve,  had  the  jailer  obeyed 
the  orders  issued  to  him  by  the  Moulvie. 

After  a  day  of  comparative  repose  on  the  18th,  a 
combined  movement  against  the  Moosa  Bagh  was 
organised  on  the  lOth.  This  was  the  last  position 
held  by  the  enemy  on  the  line  of  the  Goomtee, 
somewhat  beyond  the  extreme  northwest  limit  of 
the  city.  Outram  moved  forward  directly  against 
the  place;  Hope  Grant  cannonaded  it  from  the 
left  bank ;  while  William  Campbell,  approaching 
on  the  remote  side  from  the  Alum  Bagh,  prevented 
retreat  in  that  direction.  Some  said  the  Begum 
was  there,  some  the  Moulvie  or  fanatic  chieftain  ; 
but  on  this  point  nothing  was  known.  All  that 
was  certain  was  that  several  thousand  insui^nts, 
driven  from  other  places,  had  congregated  within 
the  buildings  and  courts  of  the  Moosa  Bagh. 
Outram's  troops  started  from  the  Emanbarra  on 
this  expedition  early  in  the  morning;  he  him- 
self joined  them  fh)m  Banks's  house,  while  Sir 
Colin  rode  over  to  see  in  person  how  the  work  was 
effected.  Opposite  the  Moosa  Bagh,  which  was  a 
large  structure  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  court, 
was  the  residence  of  Ali  Nuckee  Khan,  vizier  or 


prime-minister  to  the  deposed  King  of  Oudc ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  vicinity  were  numeroos  man- 
sions and  mosques.  If  the  rebels  had  hM  wdl 
together,  they  might  have  made  a  stout  resistaiice 
here,  for  the  buildings  contained  many  dtmenfs 
of  strength;  but  discord  reigned;  the  Begun 
reproached  the  thalookdars,  the  thalookdart  the 
sepoys ;  while  the  Moulvie  was  suspected  of  «n 
intention  to  set  up  as  King  of  Oude  on  his  ewn 
account  Outram's  column  was  to  make  the  direct 
attack ;  Hope  Grant's  cavalry  and  horse-artilfeiy 
were  to  command  certain  roads  of  i^proach  and 
exit  on  the  river-side ;  while  William  GampbdTi 
cavalry,  aided  by  two  or  three  infantry  regiment^ 
were  to  command  the  opposite  side.  The  contest 
can  hardly  be  called  a  battle  or  a  siege ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  rebels  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
British  were  approaching,  they  abandoned  oonrt 
after  court,  house  after  house,  and  escaped  towards 
the  northwest,  by  the  only  avenue  available. 
Although  they  did  not  fight,  they  escaped  more 
successfully  than  Sir  Colin  had  wished  or  intended. 
Whether  the  three  movements  were  not  timed  in 
unison,  or  whether  collateral  objects  engaged  the 
attention  of  Briga^licr  Campbell,  certain  it  is  that 
few  of  the  enemy  were  Idlled,  and  that  many 
thousands  safely  marched  or  ran  out  The  open 
country,  covered  with  enclosures  and  corn-fields, 
enabled  the  sepoys  better  to  escape  than  the 
British  to  pursue  them.  A  regiment  of  Sikhs 
was  sent  to  occupy  the  Moosa  Bagh;  and  now 
was  Lucknow  still  more  fully  than  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  20th,  further  measures  were  taken,  by 
proclamation  and  otherwise,  to  induce  tiie  peacefiil 
poriion  of  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  homes. 
This  was  desirable  in  every  sense.  Until  the 
ordinary  relations  of  society  were  re-introdnceJ, 
anything  like  civil  government  was  simply  impos- 
sible ;  while,  so  long  as  the  houses,  deserted  by 
their  proper  inhabitants,  served  as  hiding-places 
for  fanatics  and  budmashes,  the  streets  were  never 
for  an  instant  safe.  Many  officers  and  soldiers 
were  shot  by  concealed  antagonists,  long  after  the 
great  buildings  of  the  city  had  been  conquered. 
Moreover,  the  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas  were  becoming 
very  unruly.  The  plunder  had  acted  upon  them 
as  an  intoxicating  indulgence,  shaking  tiie  steady 
obedience  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  when 
actively  engaged  against  the  enemy.  Even  at  a 
time  when  Sir  Colin  was  planning  which  of  his 
generals  he  could  spare,  for  service  elsewhere  or  for 
sick-leave,  and  which  regiments  should  form  new 
columns  for  active  service  in  other  districts— even 
at  such  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  lurking  in  houses  near  Outram's  head> 
quarters,  bent  upon  mischief  or  revenge;  andtiMiO 
was  much  musketry-fire  necessary  before  thej  toM 
be  dislodged.  The  '  sick-leave^'  just  adTertad  H 
was  becoming  largely  applied  for.  Ifaoj 
so  gallant  and  untiring  as  to  be  untoiu^Md  hj 
suspicion  of  their  willingness  to  shirk  ~ 
hani  work,  gave  in ;  they  had  beoonae 
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in  body  and  mind  bj  laborious  dnties,  and  needed 
repose. 

The  Monlyle,  who  had  held  great  power  within 
LncknoWy  and  whose  influence  was  even  now  not 
exiingnished,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  the  verj 
heart  of  the  city.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  was 
requested  to  dislodge  him  on  the  21st.  This  he 
did  after  a  sharp  contest;  and  Brigadier  W. 
Campbell,  with  his  cavalry,  placed  himself  in 
such  a  position,  that  he  was  enabled  to  attack  the 
enemy  who  were  put  to  flight  by  Lugard,  and  to 
inflict  heavy  loss  on  them  daring  a  pursuit  of  six 
miles.  The  conquest  of  the  Moulvie's  stronghold 
bad  this  useful  effect  among  others;  that  it  enabled 
Sir  Colin  to  expedite  the  arrangements  for  the 


return  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not  too 
deeply  steeped  in  rebellion  to  render  return  expe- 
dient Among  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  was  Shirreff'-u-Dowlah,  the 
chief-minister  of  the  rebel  boy-king,  or  rather  of 
his  mother  the  Begum ;  this  man  had  been  in 
collision  with  the  Moulvie,  each  envious  of  the 
other's  authority;  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  it  was  by  a  treacherous  blow  that  he 
now  fell.  Even  in  this,  the  last  contest  within 
the  city,  the  sappers  had  to  be  employed ;  for  the 
Moulvie  had  so  intrenched  himself,  with  many 
hundred  followers,  that  he  could  not  be  dislodged 
by  the  force  at  first  sent  against  him ;  the 
engineers  were  forced  to  sap  under  and  through 
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«ome  surrounding  buildings,  before  the  infantry 
could  obtain  command  of  that  in  which  the 
Moulvie  was  lodged. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  those  complicated  scenes 
of  tactics  and  fighting  which  formed  collectively 
the  siege  of  Lucknow,  and  which  had  lasted 
from  the  2d  to  the  21st  of  March.  Concerning  the 
cavalry  expeditions,  during  the  third  week  of  this 
period,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  had  been 
fruitless  in  great  results.  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  cut 
up  a  few  hundred  fugitive  rebels  in  one  spot,  and 
intercepted  more  in  another;  Brigadier  William 
Campbell  had  rendered  useful  service  both  in  and 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  but  the  proofs 
were  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  mutinied  sepoys 
and  rebel  volunteers  had  safely  escaped  from  the 
4itfy  not  merely  hj  thousands,  but  by  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  that  they  still  retained  a  suffiqiency 
0f  military  organisation  to  render  them  annoying 


and  even  formidable.  When  this  news  reached 
England,  it  damped  considerably  the  pleasure 
a£R)rded  by  the  conquest  of  Lucknow.  The  nation 
asked,  but  asked  without  the  probabUity  of  receiv- 
ing a  reply,  whether  the  enemy  had  in  this  parti- 
cular foiled  a  part  of  the  commander-in-chiefs 
plan;  and  whether  the  governor-general  shared 
the  opinions  of  the  commander  concerning  the 
plan  of  strategy,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it  ? 

The  losses  suffered  by  the  British  army  during 
the  operations  at  Lucknow,  though  necessarily 
considerable,  were  small  in  comparison  with  those 
which  would  have  been  borne  if  artillery  had  not 
been  so  largely  used.  Sir  Colin  from  the  first 
determined  that  shells  and  baUs  should  do  as  much 
of  the  dread  work  as  possible,  clearing  away  or 
breaching  the  enemy's  defence-works  before  he 
sent  in  his  infantry  to  dose  quarters.    During  the 
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cmtire  series  of  operations^  fVoni  the  2d  to  the  31st 
of  March,  ho  had  19  officers  kilted  and  43  wouDded. 
The  whole  of  tho  generals  and  brigadiers  escaped 
UB touched ;  and  there  were  only  two  officers  among 
the  wounded  so  htgb  in  military  rank  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  The  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
troops  geuerally  were  about  1100.  The  enemy's 
lo63  could  hai-dly  have  been  less  than  4000.  One 
of  the  deaths  most  regretted  during  these  operationa 
was  that  of  Major  HodsoD ;  who,  as  the  commander 
of '  UodsoD^s  Horse/  and  as  the  captor  ot  the  King 
of  Delhi,  had  beeu  prominently  engaged  in  the 
Indian  wars.  It  was  on  tho  day  marked  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Begum  Kotheo  that  he  fell.  Having 
no  especial  duty  on  that  day,  and  hearing  that 
Brigadier  Napier  was  busily  engaged  in  cngtucer- 
ing  operationa  connected  with  the  attack  on  that 
palace^  ho  rode  over  to  him^  and  joined  in  that 
storming  attack  which  Sir  Coliu  cliaractcriEed  as 
'the  sternest  struggle  which  occurred  during  the 
siege."  Hodson,  while  assisting  In  clearing  tho 
court-yards  and  butldiuga  near  the  pakco  of  parties 
of  the  enemy  lurking  tliere,  was  shot  by  s  sepoy* 
His  orderly,  a  large  powerful  Sikb^  carried  him  in 
his  arms  to  a  spot  beyond  tlie  reach  of  s^hot,  whenco 
he  waa  carried  in  a  dooly  to  Banks's  house,  where 
surgical  aid  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  his  t^wn 
irregular  troopers  cried  over  him  like  children,  Tho 
shot  had  passed  through  the  Uver,  and  be  diod  nfter 
a  night  of  great  a^ony.  A  spot  was  chosen  lor  hlA 
grave  near  a  tope  of  bamboos  behind  the  Mar- 
tiniSre,  Sir  Colin  and  bis  stafl"  att«oded  the 
fhneral,  at  which  the  old  chief  was  muob  affected ; 
ho  had  highly  valued  Hodson,  and  did  not  allow 
many  hours  to  elapse  before  he  wrote  a  graceful 
and  feeling  tetter  to  the  widow  ot  tho  decea^ 
officer.  As  soon  as  possible  a  telegraphic  message 
was  sent  to  bring  down  Captain  DaJy,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  famous  corps  of  Guid^;  b«  was 
every  way  fitted  to  command  a  similar  body  of 
irregular  cavalry,  *  Hodson'a  Iloi-se.' 

Ko  sooner  was  the  city  of  Lucknow  clearly  and 
imequivocally  in  tho  hands  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
than  be  completely  broke  up  the  lately  formidable 
'army  of  Oude,'  The  troops  had  nothing  more 
immediately  to  do  at  that  spot ;  while  their  services 
were  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  With  regret  did 
the  soldiers  leave  a  place  where  such  extmordlnary 
gains  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  among  their 
number;  or,  more  correctly,  this  regret  endured 
only  until  the  very  stringent  regulations  put  an 
eflectual  stop  to  all  plundering.  The  regiments 
were  re-oiganis©d  into  brigades  and  divisions  j  new 
brigadiers  were  appointed  in  lieu  of  those  on  '  sick- 
leave  i'  and  a  dispersion  of  tho  army  commenced. 

It  is  imjiossible  to  read  Sir  Colin  CampbelVs 
mention  of  Jung  Bahadoor  without  feeling  that  ho 
estimatod  at  a  small  price  the  value  of  the  services 
yielded  by  tlie  Kcpaulese  leaden  Whether  it  was 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Goorkha  army  was  delayed 
beyond  the  date  when  the  greatest  services  might 
have  been  rendered,  or  that  Sir  Colin  found  it 
embarrassing  to  issue  orders  to  one  who  was  little 


less  than  a  king,  it  is  plain  that  not  much  was 
effected  by  Jung  Bahadoor  during  the  operations  at 
Lucknow,  He  came  when  the  siege  was  half  over ; 
he  departed  a  fortnight  afterwards;  and  although 
the  commander-in-chief  said  in  a  coarteons  dis^ 
patch :  '  I  found  the  utmost  wOlingnecs  on  his 
part  to  accede  to  any  desire  of  mine  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege;  and  from  the  first  his  High- 
ness was  pleased  to  justify  his  words  that  he  was 
happy  to  he  serving  under  my  command'— although 
these  were  the  words  used,  there  was  an  absence  of 
any  reference  to  special  deeds  of  conquest  It  wat 
a  pretty  general  opinion  among  tho  officers  that  the 
nine  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Nepanlese  army  were 
far  inferior  in  mtlitaiy  qualities  to  those  Goorkhas 
who  bad  for  many  years  formed  two  or  three  regi- 
ments in  tho  Bengal  army,  When  the  looting 
in  the  city  began,  Jung  Bahodoor's  Goorkhas  could 
scarcely  be  held  in  any  control ;  liko  the  Sikhs, 
they  were  wild  with  oriental  excitement,  and 
Sir  CoUn  was  more  anxious  concerning  them  than 
his  own  European  troops.  Viscount  Canning,  who 
wan  In  intimate  correspondence  with  the  com^ 
mander- in -chief  through  the  medium  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  exchanged  opinions  with  him  in  terms 
known  only  to  themselves ;  but  the  announcement 
nude  publjo  was  to  the  effect  that  the  goremor- 
general  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Goorkha  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad,  and  invited 
Jung  Bahadoor  to  a  per^nal  conference  with 
bin  at  that  city.  It  was  during  the  last  week  io 
Marcli  that  the  Nepanlese  allies  quitted  Lnckuow, 
and  marched  off  towards  the  Oudo  frontier. 

Of  the  troops  which  remained  at  LncknoWj  after 
the  departure  of  some  of  Ihc  brigades,  it  need  only 
be  said  in  this  place  that  they  began  to  experience 
the  heat  of  au  Indian  equinox,  which,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  summer,  is  novertbeless 
severely  felt  by  Europeans.  A  letter  from  au 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  division  lately  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Franks,  conveyed  a  good  impression 
of  camp-troubles  at  such  a  time** 

When  tho  governor-general  wrote  the  usual 
thanks  and  compliments  after  the  conquest  of 
Lucknow,    he    adverted  very    properly    to   tha 


*  ^  Though  7<  mn  all  In  Iha  tovn,  our  cuup  And  bo^»itil  irv 
rtflMu  theoldptuec  Whtk  T  wrtta  thii  (n  myt™t  Ln  «nip.th* 
th^rmomflier  la  Mt  IWdpfnoi;  not  ft  bruih  orwin^  ftnd  limUkn 
—1  an  pit^  till?  Ef  jptiuit  now— the  tent  ts  filled  with  th«En,  nd 
flT^ythin^t  edible  tarred  irfth  them.  We  drink  ftud  e«t  fli«» 
uid  Jn  our  turn  atd  mtca  hy  (tu?m^  Tho;  nvll«  in  jroiv  htir^  toi 
cotuJXi\t  the  moflt  dctprmlned  Eniddu  in  yaver  tcit  or  tanp.  Otd> 
fuh\on«d  iH^kiiiK  crickets  vota*  out  of  ho\cs  viA  wtar^  at  jod; 
lltLrdJ  run  trtjdljr  acrou  the  t«ut>  and  untt  b;  th»  tbouciuid 
plj  their  wanted  HTQcntionj  utterly  unmindful  of  your  prescnc*. 
When  nU^t  flrrlres.  It  b^comed  m.  \Ht\e  tdoIct,  tho  cKtidlM  uv  IN;, 
all  the  f]ie»  ttAVA  ih<i  tuicide^i  hive  jton«  Io  ra»t  ujKin  Lhe  l^bU 
IioJts,  uid  you  fancy  thnt  your  troublea  aro  over.  VaJn  boptl 
the  tont  doon  are  op^n  ;  in  fUei  ft  locust,  hopi  Into  torn*  dJiht 
kk-ks  bimiclf  out  ft^Ln»  hitting  jou  in  tha  facts  ^nd  ftnal|f  Mtt 
out  at  Uie  of>pa>iib(!  door.  Then  cornea  a.  flodk  of  moth»,  ftlldiM 
ftnd^hnpct.  v^hlch  dart  madly  at  tho  IJ^htj,  AtUctyou  ptitootTOV 
candle,  und  ^ftt  into  bdd,  wh6n  a  now  fOaai  coiniuenc«d.  Liuin, 
hum,  ioincthmg  aoft  and  li|^ht  iottles  on  your  fa^cv  and  hAUd^:  & 
leniatlon  of  rudhot  nMdlat  Intimates  that  tho  njoiqultoti  a» 
tipon  you.  Thi!  domcitlc  ttu  Lud  bug  %|£d  abound  i  thair  app*^ 
thot  quttd  uTiimpftlr«d  hy  tho  cUniatc,  JackAla  and  pftrlah  doft 
^tilJ  and  howl  all  nlgfat.  Dftj  dawni,  and  3r«a  hare  foot  fljtv 
dawn  upon  you  hrety  fti  <fT*r.  Thla  wiU  b1t«  fViv.  aoab*  ld«a  of 
cur  tent  cOmfottS'^ 
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previous  operations,  which,  though  not  conquests 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  had  won  so  much 
hme  for  Inglis,  Hayelock,  NeiU,  Outram,  and 
Campbell;  and  then  after  mentioning  some  of 
the  most  obvious  facts  connected  with  the  siege,* 
praised  all  those  whom  Sir  Colin  had  pointed  out 
as  being  worthy  of  praise.  Concerning  the  pro* 
damation  which  Lord  Canning  issued,  or  proposed 
to   issue,   to   the    natives    of  Oude,   it  will  be 

* '  Fmn  the  Id  to  the  Idth  of  March  a  leriee  of  masterly  opera- 
tioiis  UxA  place,  by  which  the  commander-ln-chirf,  nobly  sup- 
ported in  his  well-laid  plans  of  attack  by  the  ability  and  skill  of 
the  general  ofllcers,  and  by  the  indomitable  bravery  and  resolution 
of  the  ofBcere  and  men  of  all  arms,  drove  the  rebels  successively 
from  all  their  strongly  fortified  posts,  till  the  whole  fell  into  the 
I  of  our  troops.   That  this  great  success  should  have  been 


convenient  to  defer  notice  of  it  to  a  future  chapter; 
when  attention  will  be  called  to  the  important 
debates  in  the  imperial  legislature  relating  to  that 
subject 

Here  this  chapter  may  suitably  end.  It  was 
designed  as  a  medium  for  the  remarkable  episode 
of  the  final  conquest  of  Lucknow  in  the  month  of 
March ;  and  will  be  best  kept  free  from  all  topics 
relating  to  other  parts  of  India. 

accomplished  at  so  little  cost  of  valuable  lives,  enhances  the 
honour  due  to  the  leader  who  has  achieved  it.'  After  mentioning 
the  remarlcable  services  rendered  by  Outi«m  during  more  than 
five  months  in  the  Residency  and  the  Alum  Bagh,  Viscount 
Canning  could  not  do  other  than  recognise  the  crowning  service 
of  that  distinguished  man,  as  the  second  in  command  under 
Campbell  during  the  great  operations  of  March. 


Sate. 


Luckn<yw  iVWg»m<ttfnt.~-When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  hid 
effectually  con^atred  Lueknow,  and  lyui  gathered  informa* 
tion  conoemiag  the  proceedings  of  ih«  rebels  finoe  the 
preceding  montti  of  November,  it  wu  fooad  that  ao  means 
had  been  left  untried  to  madden  the  populace  into  a  death' 
struggle  with  the  British.  Among  other  methods,  printed 
proclamations  were  posted  up  in  idl  the  police  stations,  not 
only  in  Lucknow,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Oude. 

One  of  thett  proelamatioM,  addressed  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans, ran  thti : 

*  Qod  sayi  in  the  Koran :  "  Do  not  enter  into  the  friend- 
ship of  Jews  and  Christians ;  those  who  are  their  friends 
are  of  them— tiuit  is,  the  friends  of  Christians  an  CBiris- 
tians,  and  fritads  of  Jews  are  Jews.  Qod  nerer  ■htws  his 
way  to  infidels.*' 

*By  this  it  is  evident  that  to  bifiiiiid  Christians,  is 
irreligious.  Those  who  are  their  friends  an  not  Moham- 
medaos;  therefon  all  the  Mohammedan  fraternilf  should 
with  all  their  hMrfcs  be  deadly  eneiniiB  to  the  ChristianiL 
and  never  befriend  them  in  any  way;  otherwise,  all  will 
lose  their  religion,  aai  become  infidels. 

'Some  peopla.  wtik  in  faith  and  worldly,  think  that  if 
they  offend  ths  Christians,  they  will  fall  their  viotes  when 
their  rule  is  re-establiahed.  God  says  of  Hiese  people: 
*'  Look  in  tht  hearts  of  these  unbelievers,  who  are  anxious 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  Christians  through  fear  of  receiv- 
ing injury,'*  to  remove  their  doubts  and  assure  their 
wavering  mind.  It  is  also  said  that  "  God  will  shortly  give 
us  victory,  or  will  do  something  by  which  our  enemies  will 
be  ashamed  of  themselves."  The  Mussulmans  should  there- 
fore always  hope,  and  never  believe  that  the  Christians  will 
be  vietorions  and  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
hope  to  gain  the  victory  and  destroy  all  Christians. 

*If  all  the  Mohammedans  join  and  remain  firm  to  their 
iuth,  they  would  no  doubt  gain  victory  over  the  Christians, 
because  God  says  that  the  victory  is  due  to  the  faithful 
from  Him ;  but  if  they  become  cowards  and  infirm  to  their 
religion,  and  do  not  sacrifice  their  private  interest  for  the 
public  good,  the  Europeans  will  be  victorious,  and,  having 
subdued  the  Mohammedans,  they  will  disarm,  hang,  shoot,  or 
blow  them  away,  seize  upon  their  women  and  children,  dis- 
grace, dishonour,  and  christianise  them,  dig  up  their  houses 
and  cany  off  their  property ;  they  will  also  bum  religious 
and  sacred  books,  destroy  the  musjids,  and  efiace  the  name 
of  Islam  from  the  world. 

'If  the  Mohammedans  have  any  shame,  they  should  all 
jm  and  prepare  themselves  to  kill  the  Christians  without 
minding  any  one  who  says  to  the  contrary;  they  should 
also  know  that  no  one  dies  before  his  time,  and  when  the 
time  comes,  nothing  can  save  them.    Thousands  of  men  are 


carried  off  by  cholera  and  other  pestilence ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whftlter  they  die  in  their  senses,  and  be  faithful  to 
their  own  religion. 

*To  be  killed  in  a  war  agidnsl  Christians  is  a  proof 
of  obtainiaf  martyrdom.  All  good  Mohammedans  pray 
for  such  a  death ;  therefore,  every  one  should  sacrifice  his 
life  for  such  a  reward.  Every  one  is  to  die  assuredly,  and 
those  Mohammedans  who  woidd  spare  themselves  now  will 
be  sorry  on  their  death  for  their  Ass^t. 

*  As  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  tmd  women  to  oppose,  kill, 
and  exnel  the  Europeans  for  dee&  committed  by  them  at 
Delhi,  Anjor,  Bewaroe,  and  the  Doab,  all  the  Mohammedans 
should  discharge  their  duty  with  a  willing  heart ;  if  they 
neglect,  and  the  Europeans  overpower  them,  they  will  be 
disarmed,  hung,  and  treated  like  the  inhabitants  of  other 
unfortunate  eountriss,  and  will  have  nothing  but  regret  and 
sorrow  for  their  lot.  Wherefore  this  notice  is  given  to  warn 
the  publla* 

Mother  proclamation,  addressed  prittolpslly  to  zemindars 
and  Hindoos  in  general,  but  to  MohaaUMdans  also,  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

'AU  ths  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  know  that  man 
loviS  Imt  things  most:  1,  his  religion  and  caste;  2,  his 
honour;  S,  his  own  and  his  kinsmen's  lives;  4,  his  pro- 
perty. Ail  these  four  are  well  protected  under  native 
rulers;  no  one  inteiferss  with  any  one's  religion;  every 
one  snjoys  his  nq>ectability  according  to  his  caste  and 
wesHh.  jkll  the  respeelable  people— Syad,  Shaikh,  Mogul, 
and  Patan,  among  Mohammedans ;  and  Brahmins,  Chatrees, 
Bys,  and  Kaeths,  among  the  Hindoos — are  respected  accord- 
ing to  their  castes.  No  low-caste  people  like  chumars, 
dhanook,  and  passees^  can  be  equal  to  and  address  them 
disrespectfully.  No  one's  life  or  property  is  taken  unless 
for  some  heinous  crime. 

*  The  British  are  quite  against  these  four  things— they 
want  to  spoil  every  one's  caste,  and  wish  both  the  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  to  become  Christians.  Thousands 
have  turned  renegades,  and  many  will  become  so  yet ;  both 
the  nobles  and  low  caste  are  equal  in  their  eyes;  they 
disgrace  the  nobles  in  the  presence  of  the  ignoble ;  they 
arrest  or  summon  to  their  courts  the  gentry,  nawahs,  and 
rajahs  at  the  instance  of  a  chumar,  and  disgrace  them; 
wherever  they  go  they  hang  the  respectable  people,  kill 
their  women  and  children;  their  troops  dishonour  the 
women,  and  dig  up  and  carry  off  their  buried  property. 
They  do  not  kill  the  mahajuns,  but  dishonour  their  women, 
and  carry  off  their  money.  They  disarm  the  people  wher- 
ever Aey  go,  and  when  the  people  are  disarmed,  they  hang^ 
shoot,  or  blow  them  away. 

*In   some   places,   they   deceive    the   landholders   by 
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promising  them  remittanoe  of  revenue,  or  lessen  the  amount 
of  their  lease ;  their  object  is  that  when  their  government  is 
settled,  and  every  one  becomes  their  subject,  they  can 
readily,  according  to  their  wish,  hang,  disgrace,  or  chris- 
tianise them.  Some  of  the  foolish  landholders  have  been 
deceived,  but  those  who  are  wise  and  careful  do  not  fall 
into  their  snares. 

'  Therefore,  all  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  who  wish 
to  save  their  religion,  honour,  life,   and  property,   are 


warned  to  join  the  government  forces,  and  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  British. 

'  The  passees  (low-caste  servants)  should  also  know  that 
the  chowkeedaree  (offioe  of  watchmen)  is  their  hereditary 
rights  but  the  British  appoint  burkundauses  in  their  posts, 
and  deprive  them  of  Uieir  rights;  they  should  therefore 
kill  and  plunder  the  British  and  their  followen,  and 
annoy  them  by  committing  robbery  and  thefts  in  their 
camp.* 


HmOOO  MSTALLIO  OaHAMBHTS. 

I  Women's  Earrlngi.  ft  Parase  Women's  Kcok-ring.  c  Women's  Mose-rings.  d  Women's  Forehead  Ornament. 
/  Men's  Earrings.  g  Women's  Anklets.  A  Women's  Armlets.  t  Women's  Toe-rings.  k  Women's  Finger- 
rings.       I  Women's  MeekUce.       m  Men's  NeekUoe. 


Baeeackpobe. 

CHAPTER   XXVL 

MINOR  EVENTS  IN  MARCH. 


AVING  briefly  narrated  in  the 
/^^Tl  n  L>^  ^^^  chapter  the  progress  of  Sir 
VSCij  ui  ^_i?  Colin  Campbell's  army  in  Oude, 
'^  ■  ■■  -^  fvQm  the  beginning  towards  the 
'  close  of  March ;  it  now  becomes 
^  ^expedient  to  watch  the  operations 
of  those  military  oficers  who, 
during  the  same  month,  were  engaged 
services  in  other  parts  of  India.  The 
achievemeuta  were  not  so  great  in  magni- 
tude or  notoriety,  but  they  do  not  the  less  require 
^o  be  noticed :  seeing  that  they  illustrate  the  state 
^^f  feeling  among  the  native  population,  the  fluc- 
'^nations  of  fortune  among  the  rebels,  and  the 
^fttmggles  of  British  officers  amid  great  difficulties. 

As  in  former  chapters,  there  will  be  a  convent- 
^snoe  in  beginning  with  the  Calcutta  r^ons,  and 
^transferring  attention  successively  to  the  west^ 
^Borthwest,  and  southwest 

The  Anglo-Indian  capital  was  shorn  of  some- 
"^liat  of  its  splendour  during  the  spring  months, 
l>y  the  absence  of  the  governor-general  at  Allaha- 
^)td ;  but  in  truth  this  was  a  secondary  matter ; 
^   it  was  not  a  time  for  levees,  gaieties,  or 


vice-regal  presentations  and  splendour.  Calcutta 
experienced  a  panic  so  late  in  the  history  of  the 
mutiny  as  the  3d  of  March— one  of  many  to 
which  a  somewhat  excitable  population  had  been 
exposed.  A  telegraphic  message  was  received 
from  Barrackpore,  to  the  effect  that  the  sepoys 
of  two  native  regiments  at  that  station— the  2d 
and  the  23d  B.  N.  I. — ^were  desertmg  in  bodies  of 
ten  or  twelve ;  and  that  the  deserters  were  sup- 
posed to  be  making  their  way  to  Calcutta.  The 
officers  of  the  Yolunteer  guards  were  at  once 
requested  to  send  pickets  to  certain  unprotected 
buildings  in  Calcutta.  Very  speedily  these  pickets 
were  told  off;  cavalry  patrolled  the  streets  all 
night ;  the  artillerymen  remained  watchful  within 
the  fort;  and  the  English  troops  present  were 
kept  under  arms.  The  rumour  proved  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  suspected 
danger  passed  away — but  not  without  causing 
much  trepidation  among  the  unwarlike  portion 
of  the  Calcutta  community. 

So  numerous  were  the  European  troops  that 
arrived  at  Calcutta  durii^  the  winter,  and  so 
obvious  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  strength 
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of  that  branch  of  the  army  in  India,  that  pre- 
parations were  made  for  accommodating  thorn 
within  easy  reach  of  the  capital.  Barrackpore, 
although  well  supplied  with  sepoy  lines,  had 
never  held  European  troops  in  large  number.  It 
was  now  resolyed,  instead  of  building  new  Euro- 
pean barracks  «t  that  plaoe,  to  increase  those  at 
Ohinsura.  This  town,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho<^ly,  had  already 
a  fine  European  banraek  and  mihtary  hospital,  in 
a  very  healthy  spot  About  the  month  of  March, 
many  hundred  men  were  set  to  work,  to  increase 
the  barrack  accommodation  to  a  level  with  the 
wants  of  five  thousand  European  troops,  and  to 
raze  all  the  buildings  within  five  hundred  yards 
on  all  sides,  to  form  parade-grounds,  dec. 

In  the  r^ons  north  and  east  of  Calcutta^  the 
materials  for  rebellion  were  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted. There  had  ttom  the  first  been  only  a 
small  amount  of  disturbttoee  in  those  districts ; 
and  it  became  gradually  evident  thai  the  town 
and  village  population  wore  desiTOiis  of  continu- 
ing their  peaoefol  avocations,  vnintemipted  by 
mutinous  sepoys  or  iknatical  Mohammedaai. 

It  was  in  many  ways  fbrtmalt  thai  the  recently 
acquired  province  of  Pega  had  remained  peacefol 
during  the  dangerous  periods  of  the  nmtiny.  Had 
revolt  or  treason  been  at  work  in  that  quarter,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  would  have 
been  seriously  aggravated.  Disturbances,  it  is 
true,  did  take  place ;  but  they  were  not  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  give  occasion  for  alarm.  This 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  Kliug  of 
Burmah.  We  had  taken  from  him  a  rich  pro- 
vince, a  slice  out  of  his  empire,  by  a  mingled 
course  of  war  and  politics ;  and  he  was  no  more 
likely  to  be  content  with  that  result  than  any 
other  defeated  monarch.  But  he  was  a  shrewd 
observant  man  ;  he  measured  the  power  of 
England,  and  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  himself  by  any 
hostility  at  this  time.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  near  him  who  urged  him  to  a  different 
policy.  Burmah,  like  other  countries,  had  its 
war-party,  who  kept  up  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
towards  the  British.  This  party  was  headed  by 
the  king's  brother,  and  by  many  of  the  old  dispos- 
sessed Burman  officials  of  Pegu.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  had  the  strength  of  the  rebels  in 
Oude  remained  much  longer  unbroken,  the  King 
of  Burmah  might  have  been  drawn  or  driven 
into  hostility  in  spite  of  himself.  Whenever  news 
came  over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  the  Mohammedans  resident  in  Burmah 
made  the  most  of  such  parts  of  it  as  indicated  a 
decline  of  the  English  *  raj,*  and  gave  strength  to 
a  feeling  among  tiie  Burmese  which  the  king 
might  not  much  longer  have  been  able  to 
resist  In  the  early  part  of  1857  there  were 
four  European  regiments  in  P^;u ;  but  the  urgent 
demands  from  India  had  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  all  these,  except  a  wing  of  the  2d  Madras 
Europeans  at  Toungoo,  and  a  few  of  H.  M.  S9th 


at  Thayetmyo ;  and  even  of  native  Madras  troops 
in  Pegu,  the  number  was  but  small  There  was 
a  time,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the 
war-party  might  have  wrought  serious  mischief 
to  British  interests;  but  when  steam-frigates, 
corvettes,  gun-boats,  and  r^ments  fh>m  various 
quarters  began  to  shew  themselves  at  Rangoon 
or  in  the  Irrawaddy,  or  were  known  to  be  passing 
up  the  Bay  towards  Calcutta,  the  ehanoes  were 
altered.  Instead  of  fighting,  the  king  did  a  much 
wiser  thing,  whether  from  humane  or  from  politic 
motives — he  subscribed  ton  thousand  rupees 
towards  the  Mutiny  Relief  Fund. 

West  and  southwest  of  Oalcatt%  in  a  port  of 
India  very  imperfectly  known  to  Buiopeans, 
tranquillity  was  occasionally  disturbed,  not  so 
much  by  mutinous  sepoys,  as  by  ambitious  chief- 
tains desirous  of  strengthening  themselveB  in  a 
time  of  anarchy  and  uncertain  alliance.  In  the 
region  around  GhyabiMa,  many  potty  occurrences 
from  time  to  time  kept  the  fow  Boropeans  in 
anxiety.  There  were  not  many  rebel  sepoys  in 
that  quarter,  it  is  true ;  bnt|  on  tho  oiher  hand, 
there  were  few  troops  of  any  kind  to  aid  Captain 
MonerM^  the  senior  assistant-commissioner.  A 
semi-savsfo  Mbe^  called  Odes  or  Koles,  infested 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  25th  of  March,  three 
thousand  of  these  Coles,  with  a  medley  of  guns, 
muskets,  and  native  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
assembled  at  Chuckerderpore,  where  Moncrieff 
had  a  small  camp  of  marines  and  two  guns ;  they 
were,  however,  dispersed  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  and  three  of  their  guns  taken.  This  district 
was  kept  in  an  agitated  state  mainly  by  the 
machinations  of  a  turbulent  chieftain,  the  Rajah 
of  Forahat. 

Let  us  advance,  however,  to  those  regions  where 
the  audacity  of  the  insurgents  was  more  seriously 
felt— the  regions  of  the  Middle  Ganges  and  the 
Lower  Jumna.  The  Lower  Ganges,  ^tweeu  Cal- 
cutta and  Dinapoor,  remained  peaoefii]l|y  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators  and  traders,  who  wore  glad 
enough  to  be  free  from  the  visitations  of  flgbting- 
men ;  but  from  Dinapoor  upwards  the  sofaroes  of 
discordance  were  numerous.  A  few  mutineers 
lurked  about,  aided  by  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  desperate  characters,  who  took  service  under 
chieftains  (mostly  Mohammedan)  bent  upon 
increasing  their  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
British. 

The  Azimghur  district,  nearly  north  of  Benarei^ 
became  in  March  the  scene  of  a  conflict  wMdi 
certainly  gave  a  triumph  for  a  time  to  the  enemy, 
although  it  was  favourable  to  the  British  in  the 
first  instance.  This  conflict  took  place  on  the 
21st  at  Atrowlia^  between  a  body  of  insnigents  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  small  foroe  under  Colonel 
MiUman  of  H.M.  d7th,  commandant  of  the  Azim- 
ghur field-force.  Being  in  camp  at  Koelsa^  he 
received  information  from  Mr  Davies,  taagtstraie 
of  Azimghur,  that  a  considerable  body  of  mutineen 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atrowlia^  a  place 
about   twenty-five  miles  from   that  dty.     The 
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coloDel  immediately  set  out,  with  about  860 
iniantrj,  cavalry,  and  gunners,  and  two  pieces  of 
ordnance— his  troops  being  British  and  Madrasses. 
At  daybreak  on  the  22d,  he  espied  the  enemy — 
chiefly  sepoys  of  the  Dinapoor  brigade,  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Koer  Singh — posted  in 
several  topes  of  mango-trees.  His  infantry  of  the 
37th,  his  Madras  cavalry  under  Colonel  Cumber- 
lege,  and  his  two  guns,  speedily  discomfited  the 
enemy  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  his  day's  work 
was  not  ended.  While  his  men  were  halting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Atrowlia,  and  breakfast  was 
being  prepared  among  the  topes  of  trees,  news 
was  suddenly  brought  that  the  rebels  were  ad- 
vancing in  great  force.  Millman,  immediately 
proceeding  with  some  skirmishers  to  ascertain 
their  strength,  found  them  strongly  posted  behind 
a  mud-wall,  in  the  midst  of  topes  of  trees  and 
sugar-canes.  He  sent  back  orders  for  his  troops 
to  advance ;  but  the  enemy  increased  in  number 
so  rapidly,  that  he  could  not  contend  against 
them;  he  retired  slowly  from  Atrowlia  to  his 
camp  at  Koelsa^  followed  by  the  enemy,  who  fired 
at  a  distance,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  his  flanks. 
He  made  one  dash  with  his  cavalry  ;  but  news,  or 
at  least  a  rumour,  reaching  the  camp,  that  no 
fewer  than  5000  rebels  were  approaching,  such  a 
panic  was  created  among  his  camp-followers,  that 
many  of  the  hackery-drivers  left  their  carts,  and 
all  the  cooks  ran  away.  The  colonel,  perplexed 
both  by  his  foes  and  his  camp-followers,  and 
conscious  that  his  camp  was  untenable  in  case  of 
a  night-attack,  and  that  adequate  supplies  would 
be  wanting  for  his  men— deemed  it  expedient 
to  retreat  to  Azimghur,  which  he  did  the  same 
day.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  a  portion 
of  his  tents  and  baggage,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

This  vras  a  vexatious  and  serious  discomfiture. 
It  told  unfavourably  in  two  directions ;  for  while 
it  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  few  British 
officers  and  troops  in  that  region,  it  afibrded  to 
the  rebels  an  excuse  for  vaunting  abroad  their 
prowess  and  success.  The  natives,  inexplicable  in 
character  to  Europeans,  were  often  incredulous  to 
rumours  of  defeat  among  their  own  countrymen  ; 
but  rumours  on  the  other  side  spread  among  them 
with  astounding  rapidity,  encouraging  them  to 
schemes  of  resistance  which  they  might  possibly 
otherwise  have  avoided. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
fh>m  Atrowlia,  and  the  retreat  to  Azimghur,  that 
the  last-named  station  should  itself  become 
imperiled ;  for  a  wide  range  of  country  was 
thus  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Koer  Singh 
and  his  associates.  The  British  in  Azimghur 
proceeded  to  intrench  themselves  within  the 
jidl,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch ; 
and  every  man  was  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications.  The  rebels  gradually  approached, 
to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand;  and 
then  the  small  garrison  was  fairly  besieged— all 
the  rest  of  the  city  being  in  the  hands  of  the 


insurgents.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Benares  on  the  26th,  to  announce  the  state  of 
affairs ;  but  all  that  the  authorities  at  that  place 
could  do,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  was  to  send 
fifty  dragoons  in  carts,  drawn  by  bullocks  and 
pushed  on  by  coolies.  A  telegraphic  message  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  Allahabad ;  consequent 
upon  which  a  wing  of  H.M.  13th  foot,  and  the 
depot  of  the  2d,  started  off  to  Benares,  for  service 
at  that  place  or  at  Azimghur.  There  was  a  rumour 
that  Koer  Singh  intended  to  attack  Ghazeepore  or 
Benares,  or  both,  on  his  way  from  Azimghur  to 
Arrah ;  and  this  rumour  led  to  much  entreaty  for 
aid  to  the  threatened  stations. 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  Azimghur  needed 
the  care  of  Sir  Colin  CampbelL  Meanwhile  we 
may  notice  the  state  of  afitdrs  in  a  district  some- 
what further  north. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Goruckpore  was  the  scene 
of  a  contest  early  in  March.  At  that  time  there 
were  assembled  about  200  men  of  the  naval 
brigade,  under  Captain  Sotheby,  200  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry,  900  Goorkhas,  a  few  Sikhs 
and  four  guns — under  Colonel  RowcrofL  This 
motley  but  stanch  garrison  was  attacked  on  the 
5th  in  great  force  by  several  influential  rebels^ 
who  had  with  them  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
including  3500  sepoys  of  mutinied  Bengal  regi- 
ments. Between  eight  o'clock  and  noon,  Bowcroft 
not  only  defeated  this  greatly  superior  force,  but 
chased  the  enemy  seven  miles,  nearly  to  their 
encampment  at  Bilwa  or  Belwar.  The  enemy 
lost  400  or  500  in  killed  and  wounded,  eight  guns, 
and  much  ammunition.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  rebels  were  the  Nazim  Mahomed  Hussein, 
Rajah  Dabie  Buksh  of  Gonda,  the  Rajah  of 
Churdah,  and  Mehndee  Ali  Hussein,  who  were  all 
mounted  on  elephants.  This  victory  was  a  very 
fortunate  one ;  for  not  only  was  Goruckpore  saved 
from  being  a  second  time  overrun  by  insurgents, 
but  Colonel  Rowcroft  received  news  that  many 
thousand  villagers  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra  were 
ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  if  he  had  been  defeated. 
This  kind  of  peril  was  constantly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  British  ofl^cers ;  the  consequences  of 
a  disaster  were  always  more  than  they  could  safely 
calculate. 

A  defeat  was  experienced  by  a  small  force  in 
the  Allahabad  district  towards  the  close  of  March, 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  information  concerning 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  Two 
companies  of  H.M.  54th,  a  hundred  Sikhs,  a  few 
Madras  cavalry,  and  two  guns,  went  out  to  attack 
some  rebels  at  a  place  called  Suraon,  between  Alla- 
habad and  Gopeegunje.  Insufliciently  informed  of 
the  locality,  the  force  came  suddenly  to  a  spot 
surrounded  by  a  jungle,  in  which  a  large  body  of 
rebels  were  concealed.  Much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  those  rebels 
possessed  six  pieces  of  artillery ;  a  fire  was  opened, 
which  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  British  force^ 
and  eventufdly  compelled  it  to  retreat  This  was 
a  small   affitir,  but  it  rendered  the  authoritieB 
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uneasy  ;  for  it  showed  that  within  a  few  hoars  of 
Allahabad,  where  the  goTemor-general  had  tem- 
porarily taken  up  his  quarters,  there  were  not  only 
insurgents  ready  for  mischief,  but  that  those  insur- 
gents, in  some  way  and  from  some  source  not 
easily  accounted  for,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
artillery. 

Jung  Bahadoor*8  participation  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  siege  of  Lucknow  was  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter.  He  had  entered  Onde  from  the  east ;  and 
shortly  before  his  junction  with  Sir  Colin,  his 
advanced  division  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  may  briefly  be  noticed 
hero.  Captain  Plowden  was  in  chairge  of  this  divi- 
sion ;  and  under  him  were  a  few  English  and  many 
Nepaulese  officers^  commanding  the  Goorkha  regi- 
ments of  which  the  division  consisted.  Having 
received  information  that  the  Nazim  Mahomed 
Hussein,  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  intended  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  Jung  Bahadoor^s  army  at  the 
road  to  Lucknow  over  the  Kandoo  Nuddce,  Captain 
Plowden  prepared  to  contest  the  matter  with  him. 
His  division  consisted  of  seven  Goorkha  regiments, 
about  4000  strong,  with  thirteen  guns.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  March,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  detached  parties  near  the  bridge ;  he  opened 
fire  with  his  guns,  and  then  charged  with  infantry 
in  line.  His  progress  was  much  disturbed  by  an 
intervening  space  of  bush-jungle  and  deep  ravines ; 
nevertheless  his  Goorkhas  charged  resolutely,  drove 
back  the  enemy  at  all  points,  pursued  them  for 
two  or  three  miles,  killed  600  of  their  number,  and 
captured  a  gun— without  losing  more  than  17  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Plowden,  in  his 
dispatch,  told  how  he  had  been  aided  by  the 
Nepaulese  General  Khurruk  Bahadoor,  the  two 
brigadiers  Junga  Doje  and  Run  Sing  Bahadoor, 
Colonel  Teela  Bickrum  Singh  Tappah,  and  other 
officers  whose  names  present  a  formidable  appear- 
ance. The  Nepaulese  army  pursued  its  way  to 
Lucknow,  and  rendered  a  small  amount  of  assist- 
ance. When  their  services  had  terminated  at  that 
city,  Jung  Bahadoor  took  a  few  of  the  best  regi- 
ments with  him  to  Allahabad,  on  his  expedition  to 
an  interview  with  the  governor-general ;  but  the 
main  body  of  his  army  marched  off  vid  Nawab- 
gunge,  on  the  Fyzabad  route,  towards  the  Nepaul 
and  Goruckpore  frontier.  Whether  Jung  Bahadoor 
was  negotiating  with  Lord  Canning  concerning 
the  price  at  which  the  services  of  the  Goorkhas 
were  to  be  purchased ;  or  whether  any  project  was 
afoot  for  transferiing  some  of  the  Goorkha  regi- 
ments formally  to  the  British  service — was  not 
made  publicly  known  ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  main  Nepaulese  force  wotdd  remain  near 
Nawabgunge  until  after  the  interview  between 
the  two  great  personages. 

Of  the  wildly  excited  province  of  Oode,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  here.  The  great 
event  of  the  month,  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  has 
already  been  recorded ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
province  were  still  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.    It  will,  however,  contribute 


towards  an  understanding  of  the  state  of  the 
province  in  March,  if  we  advert  to  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  dty  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Sir 
Colin  affecting  his  army. 

First,  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  wAdietj.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  which  regiments 
of  the  Queen*s  army  rendered  most  service  or 
behaved  most  valianUy  ;  but  the  defence  of  Lack- 
now  had  been  so  extraordinary  in  its  character,  that 
the  government  deemed  it  right  to  notice  specially 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  32d  infantry— 
Inglis's  main  prop  during  his  defence  of  the 
Residency  from  the  1st  of  July  till  the  arrival  of 
Havelock  and  Outram  near  the  end  of  September. 
There  was  put  forth  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  '  her  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  the 
enduring  fortitude  and  persevering  gallantry  dis- 
played in  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  the 
32d  be  clothed,  equipped,  and  trained  as  a  light 
infantry  regiment,  from  the  26th  of  February 
1858.  Her  Majesty  has  also  been  pleased  to  com- 
mand that  the  word  "  Lucknow"  shall  be  borne 
on  the  regimental  colour  of  the  32d  light  infantry, 
in  commemoration  of  the  enduring  fortitude  and 
persevering  gallantry  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Residency  of  Lucknow  for  eighty-seven  days.' 
Many  of  the  other  royal  regiments  had  borne 
more  fighting  in  the  open  field ;  but  none  equalled 
the  32d  in  long  enduring  privation  and  heroism, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
the  regiment  had  been  placed. 

Next,  concerning  the  city  itself,  the  place  which 
had  undergone  so  strange  a  series  of  sieges  and 
defences.  In  Lucknow,  after  the  recapture,  the 
shopkeepers  gradually  returned,  opened  their 
places  of  business,  and  resumed  commercial  deal- 
ings. Many  parts  of  the  city  had  been  so  battered 
by  shot  and  shell  that  the  buildings  were  scarcely 
habitable;  but  as  this  only  occurred  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  trading  streets,  there  was  little 
interruption  on  that  ground  to  the  return  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  chief  obstacles  were— the  com- 
plicity of  many  of  the  towns-people  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mutineers,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  others  by  several  days  of  fighting,  anarchy,  and 
plunder.  The  troops  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  were  quartered  in  some  among  the  many 
palaces,  not  so  much  battered  by  cannonading 
as  the  others.  A  dear  space  was  formed  around 
the  Kaiser  Bagh,  by  the  demolition  of  small 
buildings;  and  operations  were  made  for  oponii^ 
a  wide  street  or  avenue  entirely  through  th« 
city,  from  the  iron  bridge  to  the  canal— strategic 
precautions,  intended  to  give  the  garrison  control 
over  the  city  in  case  of  a  turbulent  rising^  Pre- 
cautions were  in  truth  still  necessary.  Luck- 
now had  contained  more  ruffians,  more  despents 
characters  ready  for  any  lawless  enterpriso^ 
than  most  other  cities  in  India ;  and  the  Britidi 
authorities  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
lurking-places  in  the   narrow  streets  were  yet 
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dearcd  of  them.  The  oflScers  bore  in  mind,  with 
regret  and  resentment,  that  two  of  their  com- 
panions had  been  murdered  in  the  citj  when  the 
siege  might  have  been  deemed  fairly  over.  These 
two  were  Lieutenants  Cape  and  Thackwell.  They 
rode  from  the  camp  into  the  city,  but  for  what 
purpose  was  not  clearly  known  to  their  com- 
panions. They  got  off  their  horses,  tied  them  to 
a  doorpost,  and  went  into  a  house.  It  is  supposed 
that  budmashes,  prowling  about,  shot  them ;  but 
the  only  certainty  is  that,  when  some  of  tlic 
Madras  fusiliers  went  out  to  search  for  them,  tbe 
headless  trunks  of  the  two  unfortunate  officers 
were  all  that  remained  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
tlieir  fate. 

The  details  given  in  the  last  chapter  will  have 
rendered  evident  the  fact  that  the  escape  of  tlio 
rebels  from  Lucknow  after  the  siege  was  far  more 
complete  than  the  English  public  had  expected  or 
wished.  How  far  it  disappointed  tliose  immediately 
responsible,  no  one  but  themselves  knew.  A  secrecy 
enveloped  the  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
he  told  just  so  much  as  he  wished  to  be  known, 
and  kept  the  rest  to  himself,  or  shared  it  with  the 
governor-general.  Whether  foreseen  or  not,  how- 
ever, the  escape  of  the  rebels  was  very  marked 
and  significant.  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  other  cavalry 
leaders  endeavoured  to  check  them,  but  the  check 
'was  of  small  account ;  in  truth,  the  cavalry  were 
too  few  for  a  belt  of  counti-y  so  wide.  When  the 
fact  became  indisputably  clear  that  the  main  body 
of  insurgents  had  got  away,  the  question  arose — 
whither  1  The  camping-grounds  of  the  fugitive 
rebels  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  British 
authorities.  It  was  supposed,  but  on  uncertain 
information,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March,  Nena  Sahib  was  at  Bareilly,  with  2000 
men,  and  many  membei-s  of  his  family  ;  that  the 
Begum  of  Oude  was  at  Kliyrabad,  with  nearly 
10,000  men;  that  2000  more  were  near  Shah- 
jehanpoor;  and  that  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  was 
concocting  some  scheme  of  operations  with  the 
Kena,  having  Rohilcund  for  its  theatre.  These 
were  the  suppositions,  founded  on  vague  data. 

One  thing  Sir  Colin  ^ecdily  decided  on.  It  was 
useless  to  keep  a  fine  army  at  Lucknow,  while  so 
much  serious  work  had  to  be  done  elsewhere.  As 
already  mentioned,  he  broke  up  his  'army  of 
Oude'  into  separate  portions.  Jung  Bahadoor 
haying  taken  his  departure  with  his  nine  thousand 
Nepanlese,  the  commander-in-chief  proceeded  to 
organise  columns  or  divisions  for  special  service 
in  various  directions.  On  the  29th  of  March  Sir 
I  Colin  issued  a  general  order,  pointing  to  the  forth- 
comiBg  duties  of  these  portions  of  the  army.  The 
5th  and  78th  regiments  were  to  march  from  the 
Alum  Bagh  to  Cawnpore.  The  artillery  at  the 
Alam  Bagh  was  to  be  divided,  some  to  return  to 
the  camp  at  Lucknow,  the  rest  to  join  the  5th  regi- 
ment The  troops  to  be  left  at  Lucknow  were  to 
bo  formed  into  a  division  under  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
ThiB  was  to  comprise  H.M.  20th,  28th,  33d,  53d, 
90th,  and  93d  infantry,  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards, 
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three  Punjaub  regiments  of  horse,  and  various 
detachments  of  artillery  and  engineers,  with  Brig- 
adiera  W.  Campbell  and  Barker  as  subordinate 
commanders.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  was  to  form 
and  command  a  division  to  be  called  the  *  Azim- 
ghur  Field-force,'  to  consist  of  H.M.  10th  regiment, 
various  detachments  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers,  and  whatever  troops  might  at  that 
time  bo  in  the  Azimghur  district.  The  infantry 
of  this  force  was  to  form  a  brigade  under  Brigadier 
Douglas ;  and  the  destination  was  the  district 
from  wliich  the  force  was  named — a  district,  as  we 
have  lately  seen,  greatly  endangered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  rebel  force.  Indeed,  so  urgent 
was  the  need  for  aid  in  that  quarter,  that  Lugard 
started  oft'  at  once.  Another  division,  for  service 
in  Rohilcund,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Walpole.  It  comprised  H.M.  42d,  79th, 
and  93d  infantry,  two  battalions  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  the  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  two  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  II.M.  7th  Hussars  and  9th 
Lancers,  three  regiments  of  Punjaub  cavalry,  the 
Naval  Brigade  from  H.M.  steamer  Shanvojiy  and 
various  detachments  of  artillery  and  engineers. 
Everything  portended  that  this  division  would 
have  hot  work  before  it — hot  both  in  the  common 
and  the  figurative  sense ;  for  the  powerful  sun  of 
the  month  of  A  pril  would  soon  pour  down  on  the 
hccads  of  the  troops ;  while  it  was  quite  certain  that 
Rohilcund  contained  a  large  number  of  mutinied 
scj)oys,  rebel  leaders,  and  desperate  men  ready  for 
any  deeds  of  violence  and  anarchy. 

It  may  here  suitably  be  mentioned,  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbeirs  experience  of  Oudian  warfare 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  caution  in  all  attacks 
on  the  forts  with  which  that  province  was  so  fully 
provided.  His  ofiicers  would  have  dashed  at  them, 
as  at  other  obstacles ;  but  he  forbade  enterprises 
likely  to  be  followed  by  losses  which  good  guns 
might  obviate.  On  the  24th  of  March,  just  when 
the  army  of  Oude  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  he 
issued  a  general  order  concerning  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  attacking  such  strongholds.* 

Quitting  Oude  for  a  time,  and  transferring  atten- 
tion to  the  important  and  fertile  Doab  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  we  shall  see  that  the 
month  of  March  found  that  part  of  India  still 
much  distracted  by  fighting  and  lawless  violence. 
True,  Allahabad  was  in  British  hands  at  one 
end  of  it,  Delhi  at  the  other,  Cawnpore  and  Agra 


*  *  The  commander-in-chief  i^rohibiU  colnmns  from  moving  to 
the  attack  of  forts,  whether  large  or  smaU,  without  at  least  two 
heavy  guns,  or  a  heavy  gun  and  a  heavy  howitzer.  If  possible,  sucli 
columns  should  always  have  mortars  also ;  namely,  two  8-inch  and 
two  6|-inch.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  by  the  inspector, 
general  of  ordnonco  to  insuro  the  presence  of  a  proportion  of 
heavy  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  and  oohoms,  at  aU  stations  where 
British  regiments  are  quartered.  Wherever  there  is  a  possibility 
of  movable  columns  being  org»nised,  the  necessary  elephant  and 
buUock  draught  should  be  maintained.  When  on  expedition 
against  a  fort  is  deemed  afaeolutely  necessary,  and  heavy  ordnance 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  special  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  chief 
of  the  staff  by  telegraph.  If,  however,  the  station  be  removed 
fh>m  the  wire,  the  general  officer  commanding  tho  division  or 
station  must,  of  conrac,  exercise  a  discretionary  power ;  but  the 
commander-in^hief  begs  that  it  may  be  recollected,  as  a  principle, 
that,  except  in  oases  of  the  most  absolute  necessity,  furts  are  not 
to  bo  attacked  with  light  guns  only.' 
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at  intermediate  points ;  but  nevertheless  there 
were  numerous  bands  of  rebels  roaming  about 
the  open  country.  Whether  two  or  three  of  these 
towns  were  on  river-banks  just  beyond  the 
Doab,  does  not  affect  the  question,  which  is  not 
one  of  mere  geographical  nomenclature. 

The  Lower  Doab  was  brought  more  fully  than 
before  within  the  influence  of  military  control,  by 
the  opening  of  a  Airther  portion  of  the  great  trunk- 
railway  to  Futtehpoor,  placing  that  town  within  a 
few  hours'  distance  of  Allahabad.  This  opening 
took  place  on  the  S5th  of  March ;  when  Viscount 
Canning,  with  nearly  all  the  civil  officers  of  the 
last-named  city,  made  the  inaugurating  journey  to 
Futtehpoor,  amid  the  holiday  accompaniments  of 
flags,  triumphal  arches,  bands  of  music,  feasting, 
and  speech-making.  Further  to  the  northwest, 
Oawnpore  remained  a  kind  of  central  point,  whence 
troops  could  be  sent  to  quarters  where  they  were 
most  needed.  A  few  regiments  only  were  kept 
there,  sufficient  to  guard  against  sudden  surprises. 
All  the  British  who  entered  the  place  beheld  with 
melancholy  interest  the  cross  erected  near  the 
terrible  well  by  the  men  of  the  32d,  in  memory  of 
the  women  and  children  of  that  regiment,  included 
among  the  victims  of  Nena  Sahib. 

There  was  an  important  town,  southwest  of 
Oawnpore,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  a  scene  of 
warfare.  During  the  month  of  March,  it  became 
very  apparent  that  Calpee  was  a  spot  which  would 
speedily  require  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  When  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
defeated  the  Gwalior  mutineers  at  Oawnpore, 
many  weeks  earlier,  they  fled  from  that  neighbour- 
hood. Rumours  spread  around  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  defeated  force  had  fled  southwest  to 
Calpee,  fortified  themselves  there,  and  called  upon 
the  neighbouring  zemindars  for  supplies  of  men 
and  money— both  of  which  were  forthcoming. 
The  truth  of  this  rumour,  doubtM  for  a  time, 
became  confirmed  as  the  spring  advanced.  It  was 
now  certain  that  rebels  in  great  force  occupied 
Calpee,  well  suppUed  with  artillery  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  eagerly  watching  for  a 
chance  of  making  an  attack  on  Oawnpore — should 
that  ofb-besieged  place  be  left  at  any  time  insuffi- 
ciently guarded  To  what  extent  Nena  Sahib  or 
his  brothers  were  connected  with  this  Calpee  force, 
was  not  known.  The  struggles  in  and  near  that 
town  belong  to  a  month  beyond  that  to  which  this 
chapter  relates. 

The  great  city  of  Agra  remained  peacefully  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Occasionally,  small 
columns  were  sent  out  to  attack  and  disperae 
bodies  of  mutineers  who  were  working  mischief 
in  the  country  districts ;  but  the  formidable 
brigades  of  mutinied  regiments  were  not  in  that 
quarter.  As  one  instance ;  on  the  11th  of  March, 
Brigadier  Showers  found  it  necessary  to  chastise 
some  rebels  at  Bah,  in  the  Agra  district.  He  set 
forth  with  two  companies  of  the  8th  foot,  400  of 
the  Sikh  police,  two  guns,  a  howitzer,  and  a 
mortar;  and  encountered  a  motley  force  of  4000 


rebels— > comprising  three  troops  of  insurgent 
cavalry,  three  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  body 
of  escaped  convicts.  These  ruffians  had  assaulted 
and  captured  the  town  of  Bah,  plundered  all  the 
houses^  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  murdered  some 
of  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  This  body  of  rebels 
appeared  to  have  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
Gwalior  territories  across  the  ChumbuL  Many 
of  their  leaders  had  been  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  Company,  but  turned  rebels  when  they 
thought  rebellion  would  be  more  profitable. 
Against  these  men  Brigadier  Showers  marched 
from  Agra.  A  strange  wild  contest  ensued. 
The  enemy  did  not  stand  to  fight  a  battle, 
but  made  use  of  ravines,  rocks,  temples,  topes, 
and  villages  as  places  whence  masked  attacks 
might  be  effected.  There  were  no  roads  there- 
abouts, and  Showers  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  struggling  through  jungles  and  ravines. 

It  was  often  difficult  for  the  officers  in  command 
to  muster  troops  enough  to  put  down  these  bands 
of  insurgents.     At  one  period  during  the  month, 
Colonel   Riddell    marched   out  from   Minpooree 
to  aid  in  intercepting  fugitives  from  Lucknow. 
While  he   was  gone,   information  arrived    that 
Etawah   was    threatened    by   a    large    body   of 
rebels.      No    aid    being    available    from    Min- 
pooree, a  telegraphic  message  was  sent   on   to 
Futteghur   (Furruckabad) ;    and  Colonel  Beaton 
immediately  ordered  a  regiment  of  Bengal  Euro- 
peans to  march  to  the  threatened  spot     These 
minor  operations  were  often  very  harassing  to 
the  troops,  who  had  to  march  great  distances, 
and  wage  contests  which  did  not  bring  them  so 
much  glory  as  a  regular  siege  or  a  great  battle. 
Officers    naturally    preferred    those    battle-fields 
which  would  bring  their  names  in  honourable 
form  into  the  official  gazettes ;  and  private  soldiers 
those  which  might  earn  for  some  of  them  the 
Victoria  Cross;  but  many  weary  months  pasted 
over  some  of  the  corps,  during  which  the  troops 
were  engaged  in  harassing  pursuit  of  marauders 
and  ruffians  whom  they  heartily  despised,  and  to 
conquer  whom  brought  them  very  little  increase 
of  military  reputation. 

Speaking  generally,  it  niay  be  said  that,  at  the 
end  of  March,  the  efforts  made  by  the  British 
officers  in  the  Doab  were  directed  diiefly  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  rebels  across  the  Qwnges 
from  Onde.  One  small  force  was  watching  to 
this  intent  at  and  near  Oawnpore ;  anothtt  wai 
in  the  Minpooree  district ;  a  third  was  marching 
down  the  road  from  Meerut  to  Futteghur;  while 
two  others,  under  Chamberlain  and  Coke^  were 
endeavouring  to  control  the  Gangetio  vallej 
between  Futt^hur  and  Roorkee. 

Further  to  the  northwest^  the  region  around 
Delhi  was  nearly  all  in  British  handi^  and  the 
city  itself  wholly  so— all  the  mutinous  regiments 
being  far  away.  The  authorities,  after  Delhi  had 
remained  several  months  peaoefully  in  their 
hands,  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  oamel 
corps,  under  a  peculiar  i^ystem  of  organiiatioQ. 
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It  was  completed  by  the  end  of  March,  by  a 
natiye  named  Lalla  Jotee  Pershand,  nnder  the 
saperintendence  of  Captain  Chahnen,  assistant 
commisBary-general.  The  camels,  400  in  number, 
were  selected  with  great  care,  in  the  Bikaneer 
district.  The  drivers  were  armed  each  with  a 
sword  and  fusil;  and  each  camel  was  fitted  to 
cany  a  European  soldier  if  necessary.  The 
drivers,  equivident  to  troopers  or  cavalry-men, 
were  carefully  selected  from  the  natives  of  Raj- 
pootana.  The  purpose  in  view  was  to  form  a 
corps  of  armed  men  capable  of  moving  with  great 
rapidity  to  any  spot  where  their  services  might  be 
urgently  needed.  Lalla  Jotee  Pershaud  was  a 
wealthy  and  influential  man  ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  officering  of  the  corps  such  as  would 
render  it  an  acceptable  compliment  to  friendly 
natives  of  good  position. 

As  to  the  city  itself,  no  semblance  of  fighting 
was  presented.  The  conquest  by  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson,  half  a  year  before,  had  been  so  complete, 
that  no  enemy  remained  to  fight  with.  The  British 
kept  just  sufficient  reliable  troops  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  from  surprise;  but  the  authority  was 
mainly  transferred  to  civil  commissioners,  who 
gradually  re-established  order  and  reorganised  the 
revenue  department.  The  old  king  still  resided 
there,  waiting  for  his  time  of  punishment  A 
special  tribunal  tried  and  executed  a  large  number 
of  rebels. 

A  curious  struggle  of  opinions  arose  on  the 
question — What  should  be  done  with  Delhi? 
Not  only  within  that  city  itself,  but  all  over 
India^  the  controversy  was  maintained  with 
much  earnestness.  The  opinions  resolved  them- 
selves into  three  varieties— advocating  destruotioOi 
decay,  and  conservation,  respectively.  When  the 
dty  was  captured,  a  very  genend  desire  was 
expressed,  under  the  influence  of  fleroe  indig* 
nation,  to  destroy  the  place  altogether,  leaving 
not  one  stone  upon  another  to  tell  where  DelU 
had  been — or  rather,  leaving  the  stones  to  tell 
where  Delhi  had  ceased  to  be.  The  destructives, 
if  these  persons  may  thus  be  called,  argued  that 
Delhi  should  be  extinguished  from  the  list  of 
cities,  because  it  was  the  centre  of  disafiection, 
the  scene  of  the  first  and  worst  stroke  levelled  at 
British  power ;  that  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
would  ever  think  they  had  a  national  rallying- 
point^  so  long  as  Delhi  remained;  and  that  the 
destruction  of  this  rallying-point  would  impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  British  power.  The  place 
has  a  charm  for  native  ears ;  it  is  a  sign,  a  symbol, 
a  standard,  a  flag  of  nationality,  the  memory  of 
which  should  be  effaced,  as  something  dangerous 
to  the  future  security  of  the  British  *  raj.'  Delhi, 
they  urged,  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  dynas- 
tie  than  a  commercial  capital ;  everything  in  it 
recalls  the  past  greatness  of  a  race  which  had  just 
been  foremost  in  mutiny.  For  all  these  reasons — 
destroy  Delhi.  Gradually  there  arose  a  second 
party,  who  suggested  decay  rather  than  destruc- 
tion.   They  said:  'Destroy  Delhi,  and  it  would 


be  perpetually  an  object  of  r^ret  to  the  followers 
of  Islam;  but  Delhi  decayed  would  excite  only  a 
feeling  of  contempt  No  tradition  of  sovereignty 
could  attach  to  a  dirty  little  village  in  which  a 
population  of  pauper  Mussulmans,  around  the 
ruins  of  old  palaces,  scrambled  for  the  charity  of 
a  contemptuous  traveller.'  They  recommended 
that  the  European  troops  at  Delhi  should  be 
removed  to  Hansi,  where  they  might  be  easily 
accommodated ;  that  the  arsenal  should  be  re- 
moved to  Ferozpore;  or  that  an  entirely  new 
European  city  should  be  built,  lower  down  the 
Jumna;  and  that  Delhi  should  then  be  left  to 
be  supported  by  natives  alone,  burdened  by  a 
special  taxation  as  a  punishment  for  treason — 
this,  it  was  believed,  would  gradually  rob  the  city 
of  all  its  dignity  and  importance.  But  there 
arose  a  third  party,  to  which,  it  was  reputed,  no 
less  a  personage  than  Sir  John  Lawrence  belonged, 
urging  the  preservation  of  Delhi.  The  grounds 
for  this  advice  were  many  and  important  It 
was  pointed  out,  among  other  things — that  Delhi 
is  admirably  placed,  geographically  and  politi- 
cally; that  its  site  was  selected  by  men  who 
looked  primarily  to  the  maintenance  of  power 
in  the  northwestern  regions  of  India ;  that,  as  a 
commercial  entrepot,  it  is  the  point  at  which  the 
two  great  streams  of  Central  Asian  trade  diverge 
to  Calcutta  and  Bombay ;  that,  as  a  military  can- 
tonment, the  city  commands  the  Jumna  at  the 
best  point  for  crossing  the  river ;  that  it  is  the 
most  central  point  fh>m  which  the  marauding 
Qoojurs  and  Meewatties  could  be  controlled;  that 
the  imperial  palace  would  form  an  admirable 
fortress,  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops ;  and 
that  the  walls,  brought  at  one  point  within  a 
narrower  sweep,  would  keep  out  plunderers  and 
protect  the  magadne. 

"iniatever  was  to  be  the  course  pursued,  Delhi 
rematnedi  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter 
rdalis^  nndestroyed.  The  city-wall  was  still 
standing,  with  the  breaches  hastily  earthed  up ; 
all  the  gates  had  been  closed,  except  the  Cashmere, 
Lahore,  and  Calcutta  Gates,  but  none  destroyed ; 
the  fractured  Cashmere  Gate  had  been  replaced 
by  a  temporary  wooden  barrier;  the  English 
church  had  been  painted  and  repaired ;  the 
college,  riddled  by  cannon  and  musket  balls,  had 
been  converted  into  a  barrack;  the  magazine 
remained  as  poor  WiUoughby  had  left  it,  half 
blown  up ;  and  the  palace  had  not  suffered  very 
materially  fh>m  the  siege.  Concerning  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  an  eye-witness  wrote  as 
follows :  *  The  Chandnee  Chowk  is  the  only  street 
we  have  seen  in  India  to  which  the  terms  of 
descriptive  admiration  bestowed  on  European 
cities  justly  apply.  If  the  traveller  does  not 
examine  details  too  minutely,  the  cheerful  pictu- 
resque aspect  of  the  Chandnee  Chowk  may  remind 
him  for  a  moment  of  the  Parisian  boulevards.  In 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  street  is  a  double  row  of 
well-grown  trees,  on  either  side  a  broad  roadway 
flanked  by  irregular  picturesque  buildings.    But  if 
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we  speak  of  this  street  as  being  in  1858  cheerful, 
we  can  allade  only  to  its  architectural  structure. 
Neither  its  associations  nor  its  own  present  accom- 
paniments and  accessories  are  other  than  gloomy. 
Every  house  has  been  plundered ;  and  the  little 
show  of  property,  as  it  begins  again  under  the 
protection  of  British  bayonets  slowly  to  accumu- 
late, cannot  disguise  the  ruin  which  1857  has 
created.  To  a  stranger,  the  population  that  flows 
up  and  down  the  shining  street  would  seem  large  ; 
but  to  one  who  saw  Delhi  and  the  Chandnee 


Chowk  before  the  rebellion,  it  is  but  as  the  ghost 
of  the  former  life  of  the  place  that  moves  to  and 
fro.  There  is  the  mosque  where  Nadir  Shah  sat 
and  witnessed  his  great  massacre.  There  is  the 
Rotwallee  or  police-station,  whereat  were  exposed 
the  bodies  of  murdered  Europeans,  and  afterwards 
of  their  murderers  the  princes,  whom  Hodson 
slew.  In  front  of  this  building  stand  now  three  large 
gibbets,  whereon  have  been  already  justly  executed 
between  two  and  three  hundred  of  tiiose  who 
joined  in  the  murder  and  rapine  of  the  11th  of 


Kootab  liinar,  near  DelhU 


May,  and  on  which  more  culprits  are  destined  yet 
to  pay  for  their  crimes.  Everywhere  the  demean- 
om*  of  the  native  population  is  more  than  respect- 
ful to  the  Europeans^it  is  cringing.  Fear  possesses 
every  soul.  Never  was  a  conquest  more  thorough 
than  is  for  the  present  that  of  Delhi  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  British.  The  present  disposition 
of  the  native  mind  in  Dellii  towards  us,  of  teiTor 
and  trembling  obedience,  is  one  which  no  wise  man 
can  wish  permanently  to  continue.  It  is  a  dispo- 
sition, however,^  which  no  wise  man  will  deny  that 
it  was  necessary  temporarily  to  create,  if  the  mild 
uniformity  of  British  rule  was  ever  again  to  be 
asserted  in  Delhi.*  In  connection  with  these 
observations,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cringing 
servility  of  the  natives,  so  manifest  at  Delhi,  was 
by  no  means  so  evident  in  Oude  and  the  Doab.  A 
sullen  haughtiness,  or  perhaps  a  fierce  vindictive- 


ness,  was  visible  on  the  oountenancea  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  those  natives  with  whom  the 
British  came  into  contact,  telling  of  discontent  or 
of  hostile  passion. 

Of  Rohilcund  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  mndi  in 
this  chapter.  The  greater  part  of  it  still  oontimied, 
as  it  had  been  for  nine  months,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  many  <^  the  escaped 
nmtineer  regiments  from  Lncknow  had  unques- 
tionably directed  their  steps  to  this  province^  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  in  arms  agidnst 
the  British.  General  Walpole  was  sent  oat  against 
them  with  a  powerM  column ;  what  he  achtefed, 
we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place. 

That  part  of  Rohilcund  which  oonstitiiifli  the 
'  Hills,'  the  group  of  healthy  hill-stations  at  the  btie 
of  the  Himalaya,  though  nearly  eat  off  from  oom- 
monication  with  the  Jamna  regions^  iQaiBtuoed 
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itself  bravely,  never  once  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  armed  insargents.  Colonel  M'Causland,  military 
oommandant  in  Rnmaon,  so  steadily  and  vatch- 
fully  maintained  British  interests  in  that  remote 
hilly  province,  that  he  generally  detected  hostile 
machinations  in  time  to  frustrate  them.  He  had 
chiefly  Ckiorkhas  for  troops,  Rohilcnnd  rebels  for 
opponents ;  and  he  seldom  failed  to  baffle  and 
defeat  those  rebels,  whether  his  force  were  great 
or  small.  Early  in  March  he  heard  that  the 
insurgents  had  sent  a  detachment  to  collect 
revenue — that  is,  to  plunder — at  Sitargunje,  a 
place  twenty-five  miles  from  his  camp  at  Huld- 
wanee.  He  determined  to  surprise  them ;  and 
although  the  success  was  not  so  great  as  he  could 
have  wished,  through  the  unexpected  absence  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  still  those  who 
were  met  with  were  speedily  vanquished.  He 
intrusted  the  enterprise  to  Captain  Baugh,  who 
commanded  the  Nepaul  Contingent  in  the  Kumaon 
brigade.  Baugh  started  off  on  the  evening  of  the 
3d,  taking  with  him  about  220  horse  and  foot,  and 
two  mountain  howitzers.  To  expedite  matters, 
he  mounted  his  infantry  and  artillery  on  elephants; 
but  during  the  night  his  progress  was  retarded 
'by  an  elephant  carrying  one  of  the  mountain 
howitzers  falling  sick.'  Arriving  at  Sitargunje 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  found  that  the 
main  body  of  rebels  had  departed  on  the  preceding 
day  to  a  village  about  six  miles  distant.  Most  of 
those  remaining  were  within  the  government 
tehseel,  a  high  building  forty  or  fifty  yards  square ; 
and  these  did  not  fight ;  they  fell  or  escaped  as 
their  individual  luck  determined.  Captain  Baugh 
brought  away  from  the  place  whatever  ho  thought 
might  be  most  useful.  Finding  that  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgents,  under  Fuzul  Huq,  num- 
bered not  less  than  5000  men,  with  six  guns,  he 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  march  after  them 
with  his  little  force  to  Butteree,  the  village  where 
they  were  on  that  day  encamped,  about  midway 
between  Huldwanee  and  Bareilly. 

The  Pnnjaub  and  Sirhind  continued  to  be  nearly 
free  from  anarchy.  Yet  there  were  symptoms 
which,  if  left  unattended  to,  might  have  led  to 
evil  The  4th  regiment  Bengal  native  cavalry, 
one  of  the  last  remaining  links  in  that  fine  army, 
was  disarmed  and  unhorsed  at  Umballa  during  the 
month  of  March.  After  ten  months  of  faithfulness, 
amid  the  treachery  of  so  many  of  their  compatriots, 
theie  troopers  at  length  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
ioBabordinatlon,  not  safely  to  be  overlooked.  In 
the  Ponjaub  generally  the  movements  of  troops 
were  very  fireqnent  and  rapid,  shewing  that  the 
anthoritieB  were  well  on  the  alert.  Wishing  to 
obtain  a  healthy  military  station  west  of  the 
Indus,  the  brigadier  in  command  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Campbellpore--a  station  named  in  honour 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  This  custom  was 
often  adopted  in  India:  witness  Jacobabad  and 
Steemanabad. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  facts  brought  to 
l%ht  during  the  wan  of  the  mutiny,  was  the 


ardour  with  which  some  of  the  natives  of  India 
joined  in  waging  battle  with  others.  During  the 
first  and  second  Sikh  wars,  the  sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  native  army  unquestionably  fought  heroic- 
ally against  the  Sikhs,  winning  battles  in  a  way 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  their  British  officers. 
And  now  the  Sikhs  shewed  themselves  equally 
willing  to  aid  the  British  against  the  sepoys,  and 
equally  able  to  vanquish  them  in  the  field.  Two 
inferences  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  this — 
that  success  depended  rather  on  the  British  officers 
than  on  the  kind  of  troops  whom  they  com- 
manded ;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
formed  of  any  one  nation  in  India  is  not  so  safe 
as  the  admixture  of  nationalities,  each  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  The  subject  is  adverted  to 
in  this  place^  because  the  month  of  March  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  the  Guides  to  Feshawur,  and 
the  honours  that  marked  that  event.  It  will  be 
remembered*  that  this  celebrated  corps,  chosen 
among  the  Punjaubees  for  their  activity  and  intel- 
ligence, consisted  of  two  small  regiments,  one  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry ;  that  they  made  an 
extraordinary  march  of  750  miles,  from  Feshawur 
to  Delhi,  in  the  hot  weather  of  June  1857 ;  and 
that  they  served  most  gallantly  in  the  operations 
against  that  city  during  the  autumnal  months. 
They  remained  until  February  in  and  near  Delhi, 
and  then  returned  to  their  native  country.  Major- 
general  Cotton,  commanding  in  the  Feshawur 
division,  made  a  point  of  giving  the  gallant 
fellows  an  honorary  reception.  He  caused  all  the 
troops  in  the  Feshawur  cantonment  to  be  paraded 
on  the  I6th  of  March.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Guides  to  the  parade-ground,  the  assembled  troops 
saluted  and  the  guns  fired;  the  major-general 
delivered  an  address;  Afeudejoie  and  an  ordnance 
salute  of  twenty  guns  followed;  and  the  Guides 
marched  past  him  in  full  military  array.  Captain 
Battye,  who  had  commanded  the  cavalry  portion 
of  the  force,  was  killed  almost  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Guides  at  Delhi ;  but  Captain  Daly 
lived  to  return.  Cotton  addressed  Daly  and  his 
companions  first,  welcoming  them  back  to  Pesh- 
awur ;  and  then  he  addressed  the  Feshawur  force 
generally,  telling  them  of  the  wonderful  march 
which  the  Guides  had  made  nine  months  before, 
and  of  their  deeds  at  Delhi.  *  Within  three  hours 
after  reaching  Delhi,  the  Guides  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  every  one  of  their  officers  was 
wounded.  For  nearly  four  months,  officers  and 
men  were  almost  constantly  in  action,  sometimes 
twice  a  day.  They  took  600  men  to  Delhi,  and 
received  200  recruits  during  the  siege.  Not  one 
man  deserted  to  the  enemy  or  from  the  corps ;  but 
no  less  than  350  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
120  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
their  separate  deeds  of  valour,  their  general  actions, 
their  skirmishes,  or  their  single  combats;  but  as 
a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  corps, 
I  will  mention  that  a  mere  boy,  Singh  by  name, 
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bore  a  wounded  European  soldier  out  of  the 
battle.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  personal  character  of  the 
British  officers  has  always  exercised  a  very  notable 
influence  over  the  native  troops  of  India.  In 
Brigadier  Hodgson's  Opinions  on  the  Indian 
Army,  an  anecdote  is  related,  illustrative  of  the 
power  possessed  over  the  sepoys  by  any  com- 
mander whose  prowess  and  genius  they  had 
learned  to  value.  A  native  officer,  speaking  to 
him  of  events  which  he  had  himself  witnessed, 
said :  '  During  the  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas, 
in  the  year  1804,  we  made  a  tremendous  forced 
march  of  54  miles  in  30  hours,  and  surprised 
Holkar  and  his  cavalry  at  Furruckabad,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  We  had 
marched  250  miles  in  13  days.  The  troops  had 
been  upon  very  short  commons  for  some  time; 
and  you,  sir,  know  what  a  tyrant  a  hungry  belly 
is.  The  sepahees  (sepoys)  began  to  be  very  loud 
in  their  grumblings,  and  expressed  their  discontent 
pretty  freely.  This  was  reported.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  Lick  Sahib  Bahadoor  (Lord  Lake)  was 
observed  riding  past  the  column  eating  dry  pulse. 
This  fact  spread  rapidly  through  the  ranks;  and 
from  that  moment,  not  the  whisper  of  a  murmur 
was  heard.  I  believe,  sir,  had  a  man  grumbled 
after  that,  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
put  to  death  by  his  companions — such  was  the 
love  and  veneration  the  sepahees  had  for  Lick 
Sahib  Bahadoor.' 

Some  of  the  half-savage  mountain  tribes  of 
Peshawur  and  the  Afghan  frontier  gave  occasional 
trouble ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  Sinde  were  the 
authorities  prevented  from  sending  reinforcements 
to  the  more  troubled  provinces.  In  connection 
with  Sinde,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Frere, 
commissioner  of  that  province,  communicated  a 
singular  document  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  governor 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  It  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  mutiny  or  its  instigators ;  but 
was  nevertheless  deemed  important  by  Mr  Frere, 
as  illustrating  phases  of  Hindoo  character  con- 
cerning which  Europeans  know  so  little.  The 
information  was  given  by  Mr  Macdonald,  deputy- 
collector  of  Larkhana,  in  his  weekly  digest  under 
date  20th  of  March.  Wo  transcribe  it  in  a  foot- 
note.* 

•  *  A  circumstance  well  worthy  of  note  has  taken  place  durinf 
the  last  week;  it  calls  for  remark,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  the 
peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Hindoo  shopkeepers  of  this  country. 
In  the  talooka  of  Nuseerabad,  below  the  hills  which  form  the 
western  boundary  of  Sinde,  and  not  far  south  of  the  Jagbire  of 
Ohybce  Khan,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Chandia  tribe,  there  stands  the 
ancient  and  still  important  town  of  Hamal.  It  is  situated  on  a 
mound  close  to  the  great  Western  Trunk-road,  which  runs  from 
the  town  of  Dost  Alice,  in  Kumbur,  to  that  of  Gool  Blahomed 
Lnggaree;  this  part  of  the  country  is  annually  flooded  by  the  hUl- 
torrents,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  towns  are  built  on  eminences, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  btmds.  About  twelve  months  ago,  a 
certain  shopkeeper  of  the  town  went  out  to  hit  field  with  his 
donkey  to  work.  On  returning  in  the  evening  he  loaded  the  ass, 
and  was  proceeding  homewards,  when  the  animal  fell  down  and 
died.  The  Hindoo*  of  that  town  conilder  that  if;  through  any 
man's  careleasness,  the  death  of  a  beast  of  burden  is  caused,  that 
man  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  of  Narralnsir,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lucput,  in  the  Runn  of  Kuteh,  and  there,  sharing 
hU  head  and  performing  other  numerous  ceremonies*  expiate  his 


We  may  now  conveniently  turn  our  ftttention  to 
Central  Indiar— that  r^on,  south  of  the  Jomsa^  in 
which  Mahrattas  and  Bnndelas  were  to  ftrong. 
We  have  stated  in  former  chapters  thai  Sir  Hii|^ 
Rose,  a  distinguished  Bombay  offioer,  was  placed 
in  command  of  various  regiments  and  detacJiments 
known  collectively  as  the  'Central  India  Field- 
force.'  He  was  gradually  working  his  way  north* 
ward  to  the  notorious  city  of  Jhansi,  defeating 
rebels  evetywhere  on  his  road.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  enabled  to  telegraph 
the  following  news,  fh)m  his  camp  at  Peeplb: 
'  Yesterday,  the  troops  under  my  command  forced 
the  pass  of  Mudenpore,  after  a  short  bat  veiy 
vigorous  resistance.  The  troops,  British  and  natiT^ 
behaved  gallantly.  The  pass  is  extremely  strong, 
and  the  enemy  suffered  severely.  They  numbered 
about  4000  or  6000  Pathans  and  Bimdelas,  and  600 
or  700  sepoys  of  the  52d  and  other  regiments.  I 
sent  Major  Orr  in  pursuit ;  and  he  cat  up  60  or  00 
rebels,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  mpoip. 
The  enemy  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  Thej 
have  abandoned  the  little  fortress  of  Seraj,  a  fort 
or  arsenal  which  is  the  property  of  the  Rajah 
of  Shagurh,  in  which  I  shall  have  a  small  force 
to  keep  up  my  communication  with  Saogor.  I  am 
now  in  communication  with  my  first  brigade 
(under  Brigadier  Stuart)  at  Chendaree,  and  this 
gives  me  command  of  tho  whole  of  the  country  op 
to  Jhansi,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
forts,  which  I  can  take.'  About  a  week  later,  he 
sent  news  to  Bombay  that  the  capture  of  the  pass 
of  Mudenpore—on  the  line  of  hills  which  separated 
the  British  district  of  Saugor  fh>m  the  little  state 
of  Shagurh — and  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  on  the 
3d,  had  produced  advantages  far  exceeding  those 
at  first  anticipated  by  him.  The  rebels  had  sac- 
cessively  abandoned  several  strongholds  which 
they  had  possessed — first  the  fort  of  Seraj,  with 
four  guns,  a  rude  manufactory  for  j>owder,  shot 
and  shell,  carriages  and  tents ;  then  ikie  town  and 
fort  of  Murrowra,  with  a  triple  lino  of  defences ; 
then  the  town  and  fort  of  Multhone ;  next  the  ptss 


fault.  Consequently,  when  this  unforttmaU  man  utiimed  bene 
and  reported  the  death  of  the  donkey,  he  was  at  once  told  lkat» 
unless  he  immediately  made  the  reqniaite  pUtrinuig*  t*  NaneiMir* 
and  there  expiated  his  fault,  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
with  him,  nor  hold  any  intercourse  whatcrer  with  bin.  As  Ike 
poor  man  thought  the  ass's  death  was  in  no  way  brovght  abfl«t 
by  any  fault  of  his,  he  appealed  to  the  pnnchayets  (Hindoo  Jarics 
of  five  persons  each)  of  Larkhana,  Guerrilla,  and  Komhar,  elhsr 
large  towns  in  the  Larkhana  district.  They  ffHiunei  iMMr 
that  the  punchayct  of  Hamal  was  wrong  fai  Its  dedsieiv  ud 
that  they  acquitted  the  man  of  all  blame  as  to  the  cans*  ef  lbs 
ass's  death.  A  controTcrsy  was  at  once  raised  tbroogboat  thb 
part  of  the  coimtry,  and  it  ended  in  all  the  pancbaycts  ef  lbs 
toTv-ns  of  the  Kateha  country  siding  with  the  paadiaytt  ef  Baasl, 
and  the  punchayets  of  the  towns  on  the  plain  near  tbi  river 
taking  part  with  Larkhana.  The  dispute  came  to  a  cfinai 
during  the  past  week,  when  the  Larkhana  pvndmyeC.  bi  lbs 
name  and  acting  for  the  minor  towns  near  the  rtvw^  Innsd  t 
notice  that  the  Hindoos  of  these  towns  would  no  longer  aaeelsu 
with,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  those  of  Banwl,  Oofeit 
Dherah,  and  other  towns  of  the  Katdia  ooontry.  This  cMtangi 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  punchayets  of  tba  KatdM  teenliy 
issued  a  counter-notice,  forbidding  aE  Wndooe  «f  thilr  tovas  is 
hold  intercourse  with  those  of  the  district  towns  thm 
marriages  before  agreed  upon  bar*  been  brokm  o< 
broken  up,  partnerships  dissohred,  and  erwi  tbe  Hat  of  fi 
are  no  longer  binding.  To  snofa  an  astent  do  fJbM 
feelings  of  theee  men  act  upon  their  sodal  condneS.' 
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of  Qoonah;  then  the  pass  and  town  of  Harat;  and 
lastly,  the  fort  of  Cornel  Gurh.  As  all  the  passes 
had  heeu  fortified  and  barricaded,  their  precipitate 
abandonment  by  the  rebels  was  fortnnate  for  Sir 
Hugh.  Another  result  was  the  occupation  by  him 
of  the  hitherto  independent  district  of  Shagurh ; 
the  rajah  having  joined  the  rebels,  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  resolved  to  punish 
him  by  '  annexing '  his  small  territory,  or  at  least 
occupying  it  until  instructions  could  be  received 
from  Calcutta.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Murrowra,  in 
Shagurh,  in  presence  of  Rose's  second  brigade, 
under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The  encamp- 
ment of  the  brigade  at  this  time  was  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jhansi.  Rose  and  Hamilton  were 
well  on  the  alert ;  for  Balla  Sahib,  brother  of  the 
Nena^  was  at  that  time  beading  an  army  of  rabble, 
and  levying  contributions  in  various  parts  of 
Bundelcund.  What  troops  this  rebel  had  with 
him,  was  not  clearly  known  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  Rajah  of  Chuanpore  had  been  mulcted 
by  him  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  the  Rajah  of 
Churkaree,  resisting  a  similar  demand,  had  had 
his  town  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  his  fort.  Mr  Came,  British  resident 
in  Churkaree,  narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the 
hands  of  the  rebels. 

While  Rose  was  thus  engaged.  Brigadier  Stuart, 
with  the  first  brigade  of  the  Central  India  Field- 
force,  was  clearing  out  various  rebel  haunts 
in  districts  lying  southward  of  Jhansi.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  Stuart's  column  or 
brigade  set  out  from  bis  camp  near  the  Chendaree 
fort,  and  marched  six  or  eight  miles  to  Khook- 
wasas,  a  fort  near  which  a  large  body  of  rebels 
were  assembled.  The  route  being  through  a  thick 
jungle  nearly  the  whole  distance,  the  25th  and 
86th  regiments  advanced  cautiously,  in  skirmish- 
ing order.  Arriving  at  a  small  pass  near  the 
fort,  Stuart  found  that  the  enemy  had  barricaded 
the  road,  and  lined  the  hills  on  either  side  with 
matchlock-men.  The  engineers  soon  cleared  away 
the  barricades ;  while  a  small  party  of  the  86th 
rushed  up  the  hills  and  dislodged  the  matchlock- 
men.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  chief  body  of  the  enemy  had  taken 
np  ft  position  behind  the  wall  of  an  enclosure  about 
a  mile  from  the  fort.  The  86th  dashed  forwards 
to  gain  this  enclosure;  two  of  the  oflicers.  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  and  Captain  Keating,  climbed  to  its 
top  before  any  of  their  men,  and  jumped  down 
into  the  interior  of  the  enclosure.  The  troops  soon 
cleared  out  the  enclosure,  and  then  pursued  their 
operations  against  the  fort  itself.  Working  his 
way  steadily  onwards,  defeating  and  expelling 
bodies  of  insurgents  from  neighbouring  villages, 
Stuart  was  at  length  enabled,  on  the  17th,  to 
capture  the  fort  of  Chendaree  itself.  This  place, 
titnated  in  Malwah,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Gwallor,  is  in  a  district  which  was  assigned  by 
Sclndia  in  1844,  according  to  agreement  with  the 
British  government^  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 


of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  The  fort — consisting  of 
a  strong  rampart  of  sandstone,  flanked  by  circular 
towers,  and  crowning  a  high  hill— was  in  the  hands 
of  insurgents  at  the  date  now  under  notice ;  and  it 
was  Brigadier  Stuart's  duty  to  capture  it.  After 
cannonading  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  he  formed 
a  practicable  breach  in  the  walls,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  place  by  assault  on  the  following 
morning.  This  he  did  very  effectually.  The 
25th  and  86th  regiments,  by  an  impetuous  rush, 
carried  everything  before  them.  Captain  Keating 
was  severely  wounded  whilst  foremost  with  the 
storming-party.  The  enemy  mostly  escaped,  on 
account  of  the  simple  failure  of  a  letter.  On 
the  preceding  evening,  the  brigadier  received  a 
message  informing  him  that  Captain  Abbott  was 
within  available  distance  with  a  considerable  body 
of  irregular  cavalry;  and  in  return  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  Abbott,  requesting  him  to  gallop 
forward  and  invest  the  north  side  of  the  fort.  This 
letter  did  not  reach  Abbott  in  time ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
the  rebels  northward.  All  the  guns,  eight  of  iron 
and  two  of  brass,  were  taken.  The  fort  was  given 
up  to  the  keeping  of  one  of  Scindia*s  lieutenants 
or  soubahs,  in  friendly  relation  with  the  British ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  resumed  their 
peaceful  avocations,  apparently  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  presence  of  the  rebels. 

Stuart's  operations  at  Chendaree  greatly  facili- 
tated the  advance  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  towards 
Jhansi.  He  marched  on,  with  the  second  brigade 
of  his  Central  India  Field-force,  and  reached  that 
blood-stained  city  on  the  21st  of  March.  He  gave 
a  sketch  of  his  operations  from  the  20th  to  the 
25th  in  the  following  brief  telegraphic  foiTi :  *  On 
the  20th  my  cavalry  invested  as  much  as  possible 
the  fort  and  town  of  Jhansi.  The  next  day  the 
rest  of  my  force  arrived.  The  rebels  have  fortified 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and,  shutting  themselves 
up  in  the  town  and  fort,  have  not  defended  the 
advanced  position  of  JhansL  The  ranee  has  left 
her  palace  in  the  town,  and  has  gone  into  the  fort. 
The  rebel  garrison  numbers  about  1600  sepoys,  of 
whom  500  are  cavalry,  and  10,000  Bundelas,  with 
30  or  40  cannon.  Their  position  is  strong ;  but  I 
have  occupied  two  good  positions,  one  a  breaching, 
the  other  a  flanking  one.  I  have  been  delayed  by 
the  want  of  a  plan  of  Jhansi,  and  consequently 
have  been  obliged  to  make  long  and  repeated 
reconnaissances.  1  opened  a  flanking  fire,  vertical 
and  horizontal,  yesterday  (the  25th),  and  hope  to 
open  a  breaching  fire  to-morrow,  or  at  latest  the 
next  day.'  We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  that  Sir 
Hugh  completely  succeeded  in  his  assault,  early  in 
April. 

The  present  may  be  a  proper  place  in  which  to 
advert  to  a  matter  which  greatly  agitated  the 
public  mind  from  time  to  time,  both  in  England 
and  India — ^namely,  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents 
towards  those  of  the  British  who  unfortunately 
fell  into  their  power.  Jhansi  was  one  of  the 
stations   in    respect  to  which   horror  was  most 
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distressingly  expressed.  Tlie  morbid  tasto  for 
horrors  engendered  by  the  incidents  of  the  Revolt 
gave  rise  to  many  exaggerations.  The  terrible  news 
from  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Jhansi,  and  other  places, 
during  the  early  months  of  the  struggle,  produced 
mischief  in  two  ways ;  it  created  a  demand 
for  indiscriminate  sanguinary  vengeance;  and  it 
produced  a  tendency,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to 
exaggerate,  all  rumours  of  atrocities  as  committed 
by  the  natives.  In  England  as  well  as  at  Calcutta, 
controversies  almost  of  a  fierce  character  arose 
on  these  points ;  the  advocates  on  one  side  treat- 
ing it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  believe  the  tragedies 
in  their  worst  form  ;  while  those  on  the  other,  in 
bitter  terms  demanded  proof  that  the  rumours  were 
true.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  disprove  any 
statements  concerning  atrocities  committed  ;  for 
in  most  cases  there  were  no  Europeans  left  behind 
to  give  trastworthy  testimony.  Circumstances 
became  known,  during  the  progress  of  the  military 
operations,  which  led  to  an  inference  that,  though 
inhuman  slaughter  of  innocent  persons  unques- 
tionably took  place  soon  after  Delhi  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  it  was  not  preceded  by  so 
much  of  hideous  barbarity  towards  the  women  and 
children  as  had  at  first  been  reported  and  believed. 
It  also  became  more  and  more  evident,  as  time 
advanced,  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
wall  of  the  slaughter-room  at  Cawnpore  must  have 
been  written  after  the  departure  or  death  of  the 
hapless  persons  whose  writing  they  professed  to 
be,  by  some  one  who  failed  to  sec  the  cruelty  of 
the  hoax  he  was  perpetrating.  This  subject  is 
adverted  to  in  the  present  place,  because  the  month 
of  March  lightened  a  little  the  terrible  severity  of 
the  story  of  Jliansi,  one  of  those  which  made  a 
distressing  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  will 
be  remembered  *  that,  early  in  June  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  British  at  Jhansi,  upwards  of  fifty  in 
number,  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  insurgents, 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman,  the  ranee  or 
chieftainess  of  Jhansi ;  the  destruction  was  so  com- 
plete, that  no  European  was  left  to  tell  the  true 
incidents.  Nine  months  afterwards,  in  the  month 
of  March,  some  of  the  English  newspapers  in 
India  gave  a  detail  of  revolting  indignities  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  females  of  the  party  at 
Jhansi— greatly  adding  to  the  distress  already  felt 
by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  persons.  Jhansi 
had  by  that  time  been  restored  to  British  rule; 
and  Captain  Pinkney,  superintendent  of  Jhansi, 
Jaloun,  and  Chendaree,  determined  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  real  facts  could  be  got  at.  After  a 
diligent  inquiry  in  various  quarter,  he  arrived  at 
a  belief  that  the  massacre,  however  barbarous, 
had  not  been  deepened  in  atrocity  by  the  frightful 
circumstances  put  forth  in  the  newspapers.  The 
truth  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  follows :  When  the 
British  in  the  fort  were  unable  longer  to  hold  out 
through  want  of  food,  they  surrendered  to  the 
rebels,  who  swore  that  they  would  spare  all  their 

•  Chap,  xi.,  p.  17B. 


lives.     No  sooner,  however,  were  the  fori-gatoi 
opened,  than  the  rebels  entered,  bomid  the  men, 
and  took  them  as  well  as  the  women  and  children 
to  a  place  outside  the  city-walls  called  the  Jokim 
Bagh.    Here  the  men  were  placed  in  one  group, 
and  the  women  and  children  in  another.    The 
rebels   and    the    ranee's    armed    aervanti   then 
murdered  all  the  men,  Major  Skene  being  the  first 
cut  down  by  the  jail  darogah,  one  Buk^ish  All 
After  this  the  women  and  children  were  put  to 
death  with  swords  and  spears.     The  dead  bodies 
were  stripped,  and  left  two  days  in  the  Jokun 
Bagh,  when  they  were  all  thrown  into  a  neigh- 
bouring stream.      Shortly  after   the  writing  of 
Captain  Pinkney's  report,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
supreme  government  by  Sir    Robert    Hamilton, 
political  agent  in  Central  India,  in  which  a  few 
of  the  facts   were   somewhat  differently  stated. 
According   to   his    account,  when    the   unhappy 
Europeans  reached  the  Jokun  Bagh,  'they  were 
stopped  on  the  roadside  under  some  trees.    They 
were  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  mutinous  sepojs, 
irregular  sowars,  disafiected  police,  fanatic  Mossol- 
mans,  men  in  the  service  of  the  ranee,  inhabitants    • 
of  tlie  town,  and  rabble.     Here  Bukshish  Ali,  jiil 
darogah,  called  out :  "  It  is  the  ressaldar's  order  that 
all  should  be  killed  ;**  and  immediately  cut  down 
Captain  (Major)  Skene,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
fur  his  situation  under  government     An  indb- 
criminate  slaughter  of  the  men,    women,  and 
children  then  commenced ;   all  were  mercilessJT  , 
destroyed,  and  their  bodies  left  strewn  abont  the  ' 
road,  where  they  remained  until  the  third  day, 
when,  by  permission  of  the  same  ressaldar,  thej 
were  all  buried  in  two  gravel-pits  dose  by.'   Exe 
crable  as  this  was,  it  was  far  less  harrowing  than 
the  newspaper  narratives  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  investigation.     Captain  Pinkney  ascertained  i 
that  the  total  number  of  Europeans  thus  baibar- 
ously  murdered  was  sixty-seven,  of  whom  just  i 
about  one  half  were  women  and  cliUdren.     Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  caused  the  ground  around  the 
two  gravel-pits  to  be  cleared,  and  an  enclosing  waQ  { 
to  be  built ;  he  and  all  the  other  officials,  on  a  selected  I 
day,  attended  a  funeral-service  at  the  spot,  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Schwabe,  chaplain  to  the  statioD ; 
and  he  also  planned  the  erection  of  an  obdiik. 
Strange  that  India  should  become  the  ground  Ibr 
so  many  obelisks  and  crosses  erected  in  memoiy  of 
Europeans  ruthlessly  murdered  by  natives.    One  , 
hundred  and  two  years  before,  in  1756,  Surtj-n- 
Dowlali,  after  conquering  Calcutta  from  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  drove  a  hundred  and  forty-six 
adult  Europeans,  on  a  sultry  June  evening,  into  a 
dungeon  only  twenty  feet  square;   and  of  those 
miserable  creatures,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
died  during  tho  night,  of  heat,  thirst,  preBve^ 
suffocation,  and  madness.    An  obdisk  was  aftn^ 
wards  set  up,  to  mark  this  terrible  '  Bla^  Hole  «f 
Calcutta.'     And  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  the  English  again  fonnd  themsdfS 
engaged  in  erecting  these  damning  memorials  of 
native  brutality,  at  Cawnpore  and  at  Jhanst 
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Leaving  Jhansi  and  its  mournful  recollections  for 
a  while,  we  pass  over  from  the  Mahratta  territories 
into  Rajpootana ;  where  numerous  petty  chieftains 
kept  the  territory  in  a  state  of  much  agitation. 
There  were  scarcely  any  of  the  mutinied  Bengal 
regiments  in  that  part  of  India ;  but  the  Kotah 
Contingent,  and  other  auxiliary  corps  which  had 
revolted,  sided  with  some  of  the   chieftains  in 


hostilities  against  the  British.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  operations  of  the  month  of  March,  those  of 
the  Kotah  insurgents  were  the  chief  that  call  for 
attention.  We  have  in  former  pages  alluded  to  a 
'Rajpootana  Field-force,*  formed  of  several  regi- 
ments sent  up  from  Bombay.  The  first  division 
of  this  force  set  forth  iVom  Nuseerabad  on  the 
10th  of  March,  for  service   against  Kotah.     It 


Obeltsk  built  on  the  Site  of  the  Black  Hole,  Calcutta,  to  eommemorate  the  Murder  of  the  Ooe  Hundred  and  Twentj-three 
Englishmen.— From  a  Drawing  in  the  India  House. 


eonsistcd  of  H.M.  95th  foot,  a  wing  of  the  83d, 
the  10th  Bombay  infantry,  the  Sinde  horse,  and 
some  horse  and  foot  artillery.  Siege-material  of 
formidable  character  accompanied  the  column  ; 
comprising  eighteen  field-pieces,  of  which  ten  were 
8-inch  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  an  immense 
supply  of  ammunition.  The  second  division,  that 
started  on  the  following  day,  consisted  of  H.M. 
72d  foot,  a  wing  of  the  83d,  the  1st  Bombay 
Lancers,  a  mountain  train,  Brown^s  battery,  and 
an  engineering  corps.  The  8th  Hussars,  with 
detachments  of  horse  and  foot  artillery,  were 
afterwards  to  join  the  columns.  Several  of  the 
guns  in  the  siege-train  were  drawn  by  elephants. 
Brigadier-general  Lawrence  accompanied  this 
field- force,  but  only  in  a  political  capacity;  the 
military  command  was  held  by  General  Roberts. 
The  conquest  of  Kotah  was  looked  forward  to  as  a 
difiicult  enterprise,  not  only  from  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  men  and  guns,  but  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  town  itself.  Kotah  is  bounded  by 
the  deep  river  Chumbul  on  one  side,  and  by  a  lake 
on  the  other;  and  there  was  a  probabihty  that 


batteries  would  have  to  be  erected  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  approach  to  it  by  land  from 
Nuseerabad  was  also  beset  by  many  obstacles.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  traverse  the  Mokundurra 
Pass,  a  long  and  narrow  valley  between  two 
parallel  ranges  of  hills,  easily  rendered  formidable 
by  a  small  number  of  men.  It  was  altogether  a 
larger  and  more  important  operation  than  the 
conquest  of  the  numerous  petty  forts  with  which 
Rajpootana  abounded.  Many  persons  in  India 
thought  that  those  forts  might  safely  be  left  to 
themselves ;  since  the  hill-chieftains  were  more 
frequently  incited  by  hostility  towards  each  other 
than  towards  the  British,  and  since  it  was  very  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  power  to  pursue  them  into 
the  wilds  and  jungles  which  intersect  that  part  of 
India.  One  favourable  circumstance  in  connection 
with  Kotah  was,  that  the  rajah  was  faithful,  and  as 
much  opposed  as  the  British  to  the  insurgents. 

The  middle  of  the  month  was  occupied  by  the 
march  of  Roberts's  force  from  Nuseerabad,  over  a 
difficult  country.  Surmounting  aU  obstacles,  the 
general  arrived  at  Kotah  on  the  22d  of  March, 
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and  encamped  a  mile  or  two  distant,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ghambol.  The  rebels  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  south  bank,  having  with  them  a  power- 
ful array  of  guns,  many  of  large  calibre.  The  fort, 
the  palace,  and  half  the  city,  were  held  by  the 
rajah,  with  Rajpoots  and  troops  from  Kerowlie. 
On  the  25th,  a  portion  of  the  British,  about  300  in 
number,  under  Major  Heatley,  crossed  the  river,  to 
aid  the  rajah  at  a  critical  moment  The  rebels  had 
that  morning  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escalade 
the  walls,  and  drive  the  rajah's  troops  into  their 
only  remaining  stronghold,  the  castle;  but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated ;  had  it  succeeded,  the 
rebels  would  have  commanded  the  ferry  over  the 
river.  Portions  of  H.M.  83d,  and  of  the  Bombay 
troops,  formed  the  small  force  which  crossed  the 
river  on  the  25th.  Two  days  afterwards,  600  men 
of  H.M.  95th,  with  two  9-pounders,  crossed  over. 
On  the  30th  General  Roberts  was  able  to  announce 
by  telegraph,  *I  this  day  assaulted  the  town  of 
Kotah  with  complete  success,  and  comparatively 
trifling  loss.  No  oflScer  killed.  The  whole  town 
is  in  my  possession/  Upwards  of  fifty  guns  were 
captured.  The  victory  was  gained  by  a  clever 
flank  -  movement,  which  turned  the  enemy's 
position,  and  rendered  their  defences  useless.  This 
was  a  point  in  tactics  which  the  rebels  seldom 
attended  to  sufficiently ;  they  repeatedly  lost  battles 
by  allowing  their  flanks  to  be  turned. 

Eastward  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot  terri- 
tories, there  were  isolated  bodies  of  insurgents  in 
the  Saugor  regions,  between  the  Jumna  on  the 
north  and  Nagpoor  on  the  south.  But  General 
Whitlock,  with  a  field-force  gathered  Arom  the 
Madras  presidency,  kept  these  rebels  imder  some 
control.  His  movements,  however,  scarcely  need 
record  here. 

The  South  Mahratta  country  kept  up  just  so 
much  disturbance  as  to  demand  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  without  exciting  any  serious 
apprehension.  In  the  month  of  March  there  was 
much  of  this  disturbance,  near  the  frontier  between 
the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  at 
Belgaum.  On  the  one  side,  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment ofiered  a  large  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  three  brothers,  rebel  leaders,  Baba  Desaee, 
Nena  Desaee,  and  Hunmunt  Desaee;  while  the 
governor  of  the  Madras  presidency  put  in  force 
a  disarming  statute  on  his  side  of  the  frontier. 
One  of  the  leaders,  Hunmunt  Desaee,  after  many 
contests,  was  driven,  with  the  wives  and  families 
of  others  among  the  insurgents,  into  a  tower  on 
the  summit  of  a  peak  in  the  Coonung  range;  it 
was  a  one-storied  structure,  with  a  ladder  leading 
to  an  entrance  trap-door.  Such  towera  had  been 
used  by  the  military  police  in  that  range,  and 
Hunmunt  defended  himself  here  as  long  as  he 
could.  There  were  other  traitors  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Towards  the  close  of  March,  Mr  Manson, 
one  of  the  Company's  civil   servants,  obtained 


a  clue  to  a  conspiracy  in  which  several  natives 
^Naga  Ramchunder,  Balla  Bhoplay,  Bhow  Shrof 
Chowdry,  and  others — ^were  concerned;  having 
for  its  object  the  collecting  of  guns  unknown  to 
the  Britii^  authorities,  and  the  inciting  of  other 
natives  to  acts  of  rebellion.  One  of  these  men  was 
the  chief  of  Jamkhundie,  one  a  money-lender,  and 
two  others  were  Brahmins.  The  money-lender 
was  supposed  to  have  assisted  the  mutineers  of 
Rolapore  with  pecuniary  means  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  By  lodging  these  mischief-makers 
in  safe  keeping  at  Belgaum  and  Satara,  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial,  the  authorities  checked  an  incipient 
disturbance. 

This  little  patch  of  country,  inhabited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  southern  Mahrattas,  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Bombay  presidency  south 
of  the  city  itself  which  was  in  any  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents.  And 
indeed,  northward  of  the  city,  there  were  no 
manifestations  of  rebellion  short  of  the  regions 
around  Gujerat  and  Rajpootana ;  where  even 
those  who  were  disposed  to  be  peaceful  found 
themselves  embarrassed  and  imperiled  by  the 
tarbulence  of  their  neighbours.  In  Gujerat^  Sir 
Richmond  Shakespear  commenced  and  steadily 
carried  on  a  genend  disarming  of  the  population  ; 
the  Guicowar  or  native  sovereign  cordially  assisted 
him,  and  the  two  together  collected  many  guns 
and  thousands  of  stands  of  arms.  As  to  the  Madras 
presidency,  it  was  quite  at  peace.  From  Guttack 
in  the  norUi  to  Travancore  in  the  south,  there  were 
no  rebellioni  regiments,  and  few  chieftains  who 
ventured  to  endanger  their  safety  by  disputing  the 
British  *raj.*  In  the  Nagpoor  and  Saugor  terri- 
tories, belonging  rather  to  the  Bengal  than  to  the 
Madras  presidency,  the  elements  of  convulsion 
surged  occasionally,  but  not  to  a  very  alarming 
extent.  The  Nizam's  country  was  troubled  in  a 
way  which  shews  how  desirable  it  is  that  orientals 
should  not  be  tempted  by  anarchy  or  weakness  in 
the  governing  power.  The  regular  troops  were 
moderately  steady ;  but  the  news  of  mutiny  else- 
where excited  all  the  turbulent  elements  of  the 
Dcccan.  Robber  chieftains  and  city  ruffians  rose, 
not  so  much  against  the  British,  as  against  any 
who  had  property  to  lose.  The  town  of  Mulgate, 
held  by  a  chieftain  who  commanded  a  motley 
band  of  Rohillas  and  Arabs,  resisted  the  Nizam'i 
authority  for  some  time;  but  it  fell,  and  the 
leaders  were  taken  prisoner. 

This  chapter  will  have  shewn  that,  when  tbe 
last  day  of  March  arrived,  the  attention  of  the 
military  authorities  in  India  was  chiefly  directed 
to  those  districts  which  had  Azimghur,  Bareilly, 
Calpee,  and  Jhansi  for  their  chief  cities,  and  whidi 
swarmed  with  large  bodies  of  rebels  ready  to 
make  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  left  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  to  develop  the  itrategic 
operations  against  those  places. 


So  freqaent  is  tlie  mention,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  local  government  of  lAdia,  of  'covenanted*  and 
'nncovenanted*  service,  and  so  pecnliar  the  duties  of 
tbose  covenanted  servants  who  bear  or  bore  the  title  of 
'coUectors* — that  it  may  be  well  to  sketch  briefly  the 
Company's  remarkable  system,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  those 
two  suDJects.  The  collectors  and  magistrates  suffered 
much  and  braved  much  during  the  mutiny,  owing  to  their 
peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  the  natives;  and  their 
duties  deserve  on  that  account  a  little  attention  in  the 
present  work.  For  many  reasons  it  will  be  desirable,  as 
in  the  volume  generally,  to  adopt  the  past  tense  in  speaking 
of  this  system — bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  system 
was  fully  in  operation  during  the  mutiny,  except  when 
the  officials  were  actually  driven  away  from  their  districts. 

*  Covenanted '  and  *  Uncwenanted*  Service — The  *  ser- 
vices' supported  by  the  East  India  Company  were  of 
four  kinds — civil,  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
military  has  already  been  frequently  noticed  ;  the  Company 
supported  a  military  force  of  something  near  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  involving  various  engagements  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  British  crown,  and  on  the  other  with  native 
princes.  The  naval  service  was  limited  to  a  force  of  about 
aizty  vessels  and  five  thousand  men,  employed  chiefly  in  sur- 
veying, coast-guarding,  mail-conveyance,  and  the  prevention 
of  piracy.  The  ecclesiastical  service,  maintained  by  the 
Company  for  their  own  servants  only,  consisted  of  three 
Chnrc^  of  England  bishops,  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
Protestant  cleigymen,  three  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
about  eighty  Boman  Catholic  priests.  The  Protestants 
were  liberally  supported ;  the  Koman  Catholics  simply 
received  a  grant,  in  aid  of  larger  funds  to  be  derived  by 
them  from  other  quarters.  But  it  was  the  civil  service 
that  constituted  the  most  reinarkable  feature  in  the  Com- 
pany's organisation,  embracing  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  revenue  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  civil  service  was  of  two  kinds,  covenanted  and 
nncovenanted.  The  uncovenanted  civil  servants  were  very 
much  like  employes  in  other  countries,  paid  reasonably  for 
their  services,  but  having  no  peculiar  privileges  —  no 
declared  provision  for  life,  no  claim  to  promotion  by 
seniority,  no  stipulated  furlough  or  leave  of  absence,  no 
claimable  pension.  They  comprised  Europeans,  Eurasians 
or  half-castes,  and  natives.  Subordinate  duties,  fiscal  and 
judida],  were  intrusted  to  them,  according  to  their  range 
of  ability  and  supposed  honesty,  as  judged  by  the  local 
g0T6mment&  The  Europeans  in  this  class  were  chiefly 
persons  who  had  gone  out  to  India  in  some  other  capacity, 
or  were  sons  of  officers  already  in  service  in  India.  The 
Buopean  and  Eurasian  uncovenanted  servants  barely  reached 
three  thousand  in  number.  The  class  was  mainly  composed 
of  nativeB — Mohammedans  more  generally  than  Hindoos. 
The  employment  of  natives  as  uncovenanted  servants  of 
the  Company  was  commenced  by  Lord  VTilliam  Bentinck 
(1828  to  1835),  and  steadily  increased  under  other 
governors-general :  insomuch  that  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  lower  courts  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hjands  of  natives.  The  humbler  offices  in  the  revenue 
department  were  also  filled  by  them.  A  few  of  the 
uncovenanted  servants  received  salaries  ranging  from  £500 
to  £800  per  annum ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances 
the  amount  was  far  lower. 

The  covenanted  servants  comprised  nominated  or  favoured 
persons  who,  after  receiving  a  special  education  in  the 
Company's  seminary  at  Haileybury,  were  subjected  to 
examination  in  England,  and  then  sent  out  to  India  at 
the  Company's  expense.  They  entered  into  a  covenant, 
prescribed  l^  ancient  custom,  *That  they  shall  obey  all 
orders ;  that  they  shall  dischaiige  all  debts ;  and  that  they 
•hall  treat  the  natives  of  India  well'    Until  1858  (when 


a  system  of  public  competition  was  established  by  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Company  in  that  year),  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  to  this  favoured  service  was  wholly  in  the 
patronage  of  the  directors.  After  a  certain  amonnt  of  tuition 
and  examination,  the  young  men  ('  writers,'  as  they  were 
sometimes  called)  were  conveyed  to  India,  where  they  pur- 
sued further  studies,  chiefly  in  oriental  languages,  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  or  Bombay.  While  so  studying,  they  received 
an  *  out-of-employ  allowance.'  At  length  they  commenced 
employment  as  'assistants'  to  magistrates  and  collectors 
in  country  districts,  as  soon  as  they  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  vemacuhi  hinguages,  criminal 
law,  and  revenue  law.  Their  daily  duties  were  partly 
magisterial,  partly  fiscal  After  some  years'  practice,  the 
assistant  was  competent  for  promotion.  He  became  col- 
lector or  magistrate  of  a  district,  under  regulations  dUBering 
in  the  different  presidencies.  In  Bengal,  the  offices  of 
judge,  magistrate,  and  collector  were  held  by  three  different 
persons,  all  'covenanted;*  in  the  other  presidencies  the 
offices  of  magistrate  and  collector  were  held  by  the  same 
person ;  in  the  '  non-regulation  provinces '  (Punjaub, 
Nagpoor,  Sinde,  &&),  all  three  offices  were  held  by  one 
person.  The  local  government  had  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  these  offices;  but  the  principle  of  pro- 
motion by  seniority  was  extensively  acted  on,  and  was 
almost  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  'covenanted.'  The 
salaries  paid  were  very  munificent.  The  lowest  assistant 
received  £500  per  annum,  and  the  amount  rose  gradually 
to  £10,000  per  annum,  the  salary  of  a  membor  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta. 

Such  were  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the 
covenanted  and  uncovenanted  services  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  was  not  so  much  a  distinction  of  race, 
colour,  or  creed,  as  a  means  of  favouring  selected  persons 
in  England,  and  of  giving  those  persons  a  special  education 
to  fit  them  for  civil  duties  in  India. 

Collectors  and  Collectoratee. — We  shall  next  notice  in 
a  succinct  way  the  remarkable  duties  of  such  .of  the 
covenanted  civil  servants  as  filled  the  office  of  collector — 
especially  in  those  districts  where  the  collector  was  also  the 
magistrate.  In  the  Northwest  Provinces,  to  which  the 
mutiny  was  mainly  confined,  the  collector-magistrate  of 
each  district  was  in  many  matters  controlled  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  province  in  which  the  district  was 
situated ;  but  he  had  in  a  larger  degree  than  the  commis- 
sioner an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vilUges  and  villagers 
of  India,  their  incomes,  hopes,  fears,  wants,  and  peculiari- 
ties; and  he  became  more  deeply  involved  in  anxieties 
and  dangers  consequent  on  the  mutiny. 

The  term  'collector'  very  inadequately  expresses  the 
status  and  duties  of  the  official  so  named.  So  far  from 
being  a  mere  tax-gatherer,  he  was  a  revenue  judge,  an 
executive  district  authority,  with  large  powers  and  heavy 
responsibilities.  As  collector  and  magistrate,  he  was 
responsible  to  two  different  departments — to  the  higher 
ju<£cial  courts  for  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate,  and  to  the 
revenue  department  in  all  that  concerned  his  colleetorship. 
He  had  two  sets  of  assistants,  with  duties  clearly  defined 
and  separated.  The  magisterial  duties  being  dismissed 
without  further  description,  as  susceptible  of  easy  compre- 
hension, we  shall  dwell  only  on  the  colleetorship. 

The  duties  of  the  collector  were  fivefold.  He  was  col- 
lector of  government  revenue ;  registrar  of  landed  property 
in  his  district ;  revenue  judge  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
ministerial  officer  of  courts  of  justice ;  and  treasurer  and 
accountant  of  the  district  None  but  a  man  of  varied  and 
extensive  attainments,  united  to  seal  and  Industiy,  could 
adequately  fulfil  so  many  duties ;  many  of  the  great  names 
in  the  recent  years  of  Indian  history  are  those  of  men 
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who  laid  the  foundations  for  Uieir  greatness  as  collectors. 
Tbe  districts  orer  which  the  collectors  presided  varied 
greatly  in  nze  and  wealth  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  comprised 
several  thousand  villages  each,  and  yielded  revenue  varying 
from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounda  per  annum — lor 
the  whole  of  which  the  collector  was  responsible.  In-  the 
whole  of  India,  the  collectorates  were  somewhat  under  a 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  for  the  most  part  identical 
with  dictriots,  but  in  a  few  cases  comprising  whole  pro- 
vinces newly  annexed ;  and  these  collectorates  yielded,  in 
1856,  revenue  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  millions 
sterling. 

The  collector-magistrate  had  generally  two  assistants, 
like  himself  *  covenanted*  servants  of  the  Company.  Besides 
these  there  were  '  uncovenanted*  servants,  European  and 
native,  sufficient  in  number  for  the  duties  to  be  rendered. 
The  district  was  marked  out  into  sub-districts  containing 
from  one  to  two  hundred  villages  each.  The  collector 
resided  at  the  head-station  of  the  district,  with  a  staff  of 
derks,  writers,  and  record-keepers.  Each  sub-district  was 
under  the  revenue  management  of  a  responsible  native 
officer,  who  had  subordinates  under  him  to  keep  his 
accounts  and  conduct  the  details  of  his  office.  Carrying 
down  the  classification  still  more  minutely,  every  village  in 
every  sub-district  had  its  headman  and  its  native  accountant, 
who  were  in  intimate  correspondence  concerning  the  revenue 
of  the  village. 

The  chief  official  of  the  district,  as  collector  of  govern- 
ment revenue,  obtained  this  revenue  mainly  from  three 
■onroes — ^land-tax,  spirit  and  drug  duty,  and  stamps.  The 
second  and  third  items  were  so  small  in  amount,  that  many 
well-wishers  of  the  Company  urged  the  abandonment  of 
those  imposts  ;  and  at  anyrate  only  a  small  share  of  the  col- 
lector's attention  was  devoted  to  them.  The  land-tax  was 
the  great  source  of  revenue ;  and  until  the  government  of 
India  undergoes  an  entire  revolution  both  in  spirit  and  in 
practice,  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case.  So  decided 
was  the  importance  of  this  tax  compared  with  all  others, 
that  of  the  thirty  millions  sterling  raised  in  1856,  no 
less  than  seventeen  millions  resulted  from  land-tax.  The 
land-tax  formed  the  great  fund  out  of  which  the  vast 
expenses  for  the  executive  government,  military  and  civil, 
were  mainly  paid.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  revenue- 
ooUeotor  and  his  land-tax  duties.  The  assessment  of  the 
land,  for  the  realisation  of  the  tax,  differed  in  different 
presidencies,  according  to  the  relations  existing  between 
the  state,  the  landowners,  the  fiirmers,  and  the  labourers. 
In  Bengal  the  revenue  was  collected  in  gross  from  great 
and  powerful  semindars,  the  state  having  little  or  noUiing 
to  do  with  tbe  actual  cultivators.  In  ICadras  no  semindars 
or  great  men  were  recognised  ;  the  state  drew  the  tax  from 
the  ryots  or  cultivators,  each  on  his  own  bit  of  land.  In 
Bombay  the  Madras  system  existed  in  a  modified  form.  In 
Oude  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  annexation  in  1856, 
when  the  peculiar  ihaloolduree  system*  laid  a  foundation 
for  many  troubles  in  the  following  year.  In  the  Northwest 
Provinces  the  assessment  depended  on  the  peculiar  village 
tenures,  which  had  existed  from  time  Immemorial,  and 
according  to  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil  could  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  state  so  long  as  the  village  paid  the 
revenue.  Great  as  may  have  been,  and  great  as  were,  the 
differences  between  the  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  English 
governments,  this  village  system  maintained  its  ground 
century  after  century.  The  tenure  of  land  in  these  pro- 
vinces^ recognised  by  the  Company  as  among  those  insti- 
tutions which  they  wished  to  respect,  were  mainly  three  in 
number : 

Zemindaree-^enoting  those  estates  where  the  pro- 
perty was  held  collectively  without  any  territorial 
division,  whether  the  owners  were  one,  few,  or 
many. 
Putttdaree-^ihoao  estates  where  the  property  was 
partially  or  entirely  divided,  and  held  separately 
by  the  coparceners. 
Mhytuharuh — estates  held  by  coparcenary  communities, 

•  Chap,  xxl.,  p.  860. 


where  actual  possession  had  overborne  law ;  it  was 
a  kind  of  Puttidaree  founded  on  actuality  rather 
than  right 
Whichever  of  these  n^stems  prevailed,  the  Company 
respected  it  in  assessing  the  land-tax  ;  and  thus  eadi  piece 
of  land  was  represent^  in  the  tax-books  by  tbe  name  of 
a  particular  tax-payer  or  community  of  tax-payers.  The 
actual  assessment,  the  percentage  on  produce,  depended  on 
circumstances  specially  ascertained  in  each  dis^ct;  but 
the  two  guiding  principles  laid  down  by  the  Company, 
when  they  established  a  revenue-qrstem  for  the  Northwest 
Provinces  were — that  the  rate  should  be  light  enough  to 
leave  a  wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  cultivators ;  and  that 
it  should  be  fixed  without  alteration  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years.  The  collector,  knowing  how  much  was 
assessed  upon  every  village  or  every  piece  of  land,  was  armed 
with  powers  sufficient  to  enforce  payment  Whether  the 
assessment  was  '  light'  or  not,  was  a  standing  controversy 
between  those  who  respectively  supported  the  sembdaree, 
the  ryotwaree,  and  the  village  systems.  The  Company's 
advocates  generally  urged  that,  though  the  ratio  of  tax 
to  produce  seemed  heavy,  any  comparison  with  English 
land-tax  would  be  fallacious  ;  seeing  that  the  villagers  and 
cultivators  in  India  were  not  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  land-tax,  any  such  imposts  as  excise,  tithes, 
church-rates,  county-rates,  poor-rates,  or  income-tax.  The 
excellences  and  d^ects  of  the  qrstem,  however,  are  not 
discussed  here ;  we  simply  describe  the  system  itself. 

The  collector,  having  a  definite  amount  to  receive,  from 
a  definite  number  of  villages,  represented  by  a  definite 
number  of  persons,  could  neither  increase  nor  lessen, .anti- 
cipate nor  postpone,  the  tax,  without  special  reasons.  If 
a  district  suffered  from  drought,  the  government  often 
deferred  or  wholly  remitted  the  tax ;  but  this  only  under 
well-defined  circumstances.  The  collector's  register  recorded 
all  changes  in  ownership  or  occupancy  by  death  or  private 
transfer ;  and  as  he  knew  each  year  who  ought  to  pay,  he 
was  intrusted  with  certain  powers  to  enforce  payment  by 
imprisonment,  distraint  of  personal  property,  annulment  of 
lease,  sequestration  of  profits,  transfer  of  defaulting  share 
to  a  solvent  shareholder  of  the  same  community,  farming 
of  the  estate  to  a  stranger,  or  sale  by  public  auction. 

In  most  districts,  until  the  time  of  the  Eevdt,  the 
collection  of  revenue  was  an  easy  task,  occupying  only  a 
portion  of  the  collector's  thoughts  in  May  and  June, 
November  and  December.  'So  complete  the  machineiy,' 
said  a  writer  in  the  Calcuita  JUvieiP,  *so  prosperous  the 
provinces,  so  well  adjusted  the  assessment,  that  the  golden 
shower  fell  uninterruptedly;  and  the  collector,  who  had 
without  an  effort  of  his  own  transmitted  a  royal  ransom 
half-yearly  to  the  public  treasury,  was  scarcely  aware  of  the 
financial  feat  which  he  and  his  subordinates  had  peifonned.' 
But  when  a  drought,  an  inundation,  or  any  great  caLunity 
interfered  with  the  growth  or  harvesting  of  the  crop,  tbe 
collector's  duties  were  most  trying  and  laborious;  seeing 
that  he  had  to  listen  to  petitions  for  relief  or  delay  fran 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  villages  in  his  district 

His  ordinary  duties  as  a  collector  of  revenue  occupied 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughta.  As  rsgisUv 
of  landed  property,  he  kept  maps  and  registers  of  land, 
drawn  oat  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  scarcely  paraUded 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  these  maps  and 
registers  were  renewed  or  corrected  annually,  to  shew  the 
size,  position,  ownership,  and  crop  of  every  cultivated  fidd 
in  the  whole  district  As  revenue  judge  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  assist  the  respon- 
sible landowmer  to  collect  his  rent  from  the  cultivators,  or 
to  assist  the  cultivator  in  resisting  oppression  by  the  land- 
lord ;  it  was  a  duty  requiring  a  knowledge  both  of  law  and 
of  revenue  matters.  As  a  ministerial  officer  of  the  eoartt 
of  justice,  he  had  to  put  in  force,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  sheriff,  all  decisions  of  the  judge  relating  to  land, 
transfers  of  property,  or  arrears  of  land-tax ;  and  his  loeil 
knowledge  often  enabled  him  to  assist  the  judge  in  azririsf 
at  an  equitable  decision.  As  treasurer  and  aoeoimtaBti  be 
took  care  of  the  bags  of  silver  coin  in  whidi  the  land-tax 
and  the  other  taxes  were  chiefly  paid,  tested  and  wei|^  tbe 
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ooin  before  making  up  his  aocoants,  paid  monthly  siipenda 
to  lome  of  the  military  and  cWil  officers  of  the  district,  kept 
a  minute  debtor  and  creditor  acconnt,  and  transmitted  lus 
aoooants  and  his  sarplas  silver  to  Calcntta.  In  addition  to 
aD  these  duties,  the  collector,  considered  as  the  European 
who  possessed  most  knowledge  on  various  subjects  in  his 
district^  performed  miscellaneous  duties  scarcely  susceptible 
of  enumeration.  'Everything  that  is  to  be  done  by  the 
exeentive,  must  be  done  by  him,  in  one  of  his  capacities ; 
and  we  find  him,  within  his  jurisdiction,  publican  [tax- 
gilhererl  anctioneer,  sheriff,  road-maker,  timber-dealer, 


enlisting  sergeant,  suUcr,  slayer  of  wild  beasts,  wool-seller, 
cattle-breeder,  postmaster,  vaccinator,  discounter  of  bills, 
and  registrar-general — in  which  last  capacity  he  has  also 
to  tie  the  marriage-knot  for  those  who  object  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Latterly,  he  has  been  made  schoolmaster  of  lus 
district  also.  Every  new  measure  of  government  places  an 
extra  straw  on  the  collector's  back.  Whatever  happens  to 
be  the  prevailing  hobby,  the  collector  suffers.  One  day 
specimens  are  called  for,  for  the  Exhibitions  of  London  or 
Paris ;  the  next  day,  the  cry  is  for  iron  and  timber  for  the 
railway,  or  poles  for  the  telegraph.* 


1.  UatehloQk. 


4.  Creeee. 


Group  op  IvotAir  Akms. 
»   /^  2.  Head  of  a  Huntlng-^peir.       8.  Potta. 

7.  Common  Tnlwar.      8.  Kondeer.      9.  Kundeer.      10c 

tor  btlla       18.  Bow.       14.  Arrow.       18.  Borwe  SpMU'-cmlcd  before  cbUb,  ii." 
17.  Head  of  common  Spear.  -^    «• 


5.  Kolfe. 


6.  Hontiof  Tulwar. 

Balla^oadeeks.      11.  Powder-horn.      la.  Fooeh 
18.  Bottom  end  of  a 


Zemindtr,  Hindoo  landoirner. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

DISCUSSIONS   ON   BEBEL  PUNISHMENTS. 


lEFOBB  entering  on  the  military 
^  struggles  that*  marked  the  month 
u  of  April,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
ij  notice  the  phases  of  pnbUc  feeling 
r  concerning  the  amount  of  punish- 
,  meat  due  to  the  mutineers  and  rebels 
in  India.  The  discussions  on  this 
subject  undoubtedly  influenced  the  course 
of  proceeding  adopted  both  by  the  military  and 
the  civil  authorities;  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  that 
influence,  or  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was  felt. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  of  Viscount  Canning  at 
Calcutta,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  belonged  to 
the  month  of  March ;  some  of  the  discussions  in 
the  imperial  parliament,  and  at  the  India  House, 
bearing  on  Canning's  line  of  policy,  belonged  to 
later  months ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch,  in  this  place,  of  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
generally,  and  of  the  remarkable  tone  given  to  it 
by  party  politics  in  England.      All  reference  to 


the  debates  conoeming  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Indian  government,  whether  at  home  or  in  India 
itself,  may  more  fittingly  be  postponed  to  a  later 
chapter. 

Almost  from  the  first,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  population  cried  aloud  for  most 
summary  and  sanguinary  vengeance  on  rebels  and 
mutineers  of  aU  kinds,  Mohanmiedan  and  ELindoo, 
towns-people  and  country  peasants.  Grenend  Neill 
was  idolised  for  a  time  by  this  class— not  so  mudi 
because  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  skilfbl  com- 
mander, as  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  terriUy 
severe  in  his  treatment  of  insurgents.  This  matter 
has  been  adverted  to  in  former  pages,  as  well  tf 
the  torrents  of  abuse  that  were  ponreid  upon  the 
governor-general  for  ^  clemency ' — a  word  used  in  a 
mocking  and  bitter  spirit.  Many  of  the  oenson 
afterwards  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  abused 
the  same  governor-general  for  a  policy  supposed  to 
be  antagonistic  to  that  of  'clemency.'  The  ftct  is 
again  mentioned  here^  owing  to  its  conDection 
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a  controversy  that  gave  rise  to  formidable 
ameDtary  struggles  many  months  afterwards. 

proceedings  of  four  different  bodies— the 
itta  gbvemmenti  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
es  of  Parliament,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
ist  be  briefly  noticed  to  shew  the  course  of 
^ntroversy. 

first,  when  the  mutiny  was  still  in  its 
»r  stages,  the  friends  and  relations  of  those 

had  suffered  barbarous  treatment  at  the 
3  of  the  natives  gave  utterance  to  a  wild 
nd  for  vengeance,  springing  not  unnaturally 

an  excited  state  of  feeling.    The  following, 

one  of  the  Calcutta  journals,  is  a  fair 
pie  of  this  kind  of  writing  in  its  milder 
:    '  Not    the   least    amongst   the    thousand 

which  will  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
ion  is  the  indurating  effect  it  will  have  upon 
feelings  of  our  countrywomen  when  the 
2;le  is  over.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
sh  ladies  who  lie  down  nightly  to  dream  of 
rs  too  great  for  utterance;  who  scarcely 
irse  except  upon  one  dreadful  subject;  and 
would  be  found  almost  as  willing  as  their 
mds  and  fathers  to  go  out  and  do  battle  with 
lutineers,  if  th^  eauld  cnfy  insure  the  infliction 

0  and  thorotiffh  vengeance.  It  is  a  contest  with 
erers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  lifers 
,  ttiat  they  have  to  expect  daily.  Their  very 
lis  are  perhaps  in  league  to  destroy  them, 
suffer  almost  hourly  worse  than  the  pains  of 

Many  have  already  died  by  homicidal 
I ;  but  more  from  the  pangs  of  starvation  and 
,  from  the  agonies  of  terror,  and  the  slow 
38  of  exhaustion.  And  all  this  while  friends 
elatives  sigh  vainfyfor  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
'jHon*  The  italicised  passages  shew  only  a 
moderate  use  of  the  words  '  vengeance  *  and 
bution,'  but  maysuflice  to  indicate  the  feeling 
idverted  to. 

)  Calcutta  government,  as  has  been  duly 
led  in  the  proper  chapters,  from  time  to 
issued  orders  and  proclamations  relating  to 
eatment  which  the  mutineers  were  to  receive; 
tiich  was  to  be  meted  out  to  non-military 
»  who  should  shew  signs  of  insubordination. 

1  was,  as  one  instance,  the  line  of  policy  oon- 
between  Mr  Colvin  and  Lord  Canning.   The 

ir  issued,  or  intended  to  issue,  a  proclamation 
9  mutineers  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  in 
1,  among  other  things,  he  promised  that 
en  engaged  in  the  late  disturbances,  who  are 
lUB  of  going  to  their  own  homes,  and  who 
ip  their  arms  at  the  nearest  government  civil 
lilitary  post,  and  retire  quietly,  shall  be 
itted  to  do  so  unmolested;'  whereas  Lord 
ing  insisted  that  this  indulgence  or  leniency 
1  not  be  extended  to  any  regiments  which 
nnrdered  or  ill-used  their  officers,  or  com- 
1*  cruel  outrages  on  other  persons.  Then 
were  several  orders  and  statutes  proclaiming 
al  law  in  the  disturbed  districts ;  appointing 
iiMioners  to  try  mutineers  by  a  very  sum-  I 


mary  process ;  authorising  military  officers  to  deal 
with  rebel  towns-people  as  well  as  with  revolted 
sepoys;   enabling  the  police  to  arrest  suspected 
persons   without   the    formality   of  a   warrant; 
making  zemindars   and  landowners   responsible 
for  the  surrendering   of  any  ill-doers  on  their 
estates ;  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  kind. 
When,  in  the  month  of  July,  Viscount  Canning 
found  it  needful  to  check  the  over-zeal  of  some  of 
the  tribunals  at  Allahabad,  who  were  prone  to 
hang  accused  persons  without  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  guilt,  he  was  accused  of  interference  with  the 
righteous  demand  for  blood.    It  is  true,  that  these 
were,   in   the  first  instance,   merely  newspaper 
accusations;  but  as  the  English  publio  looked  to 
newspapers  for  the  chief  part  of  their  information  \ 
concerning  India,  these  controversies  gave  rise  to  ax" 
very  unhealthy  excitement ;  and  weeks,  or  even 
months,  often  passed  before  the  truth  could  be 
known — as  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  case  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
whose  supposed  *  clemency '  (in  a  matter  of  which, 
as  soon  appeared,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing)  was 
held  over  him   as   a  reproach  for  nearly  four 
months.     In  September  appeared  a  proclamation 
at  Agra,  warning  the  natives  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  any  complicity  on  their  parts  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  mutineers.    Part  of  the  pro- 
clamation ran  as  follows:   'The  government  of 
these   provinces   calls    on   all    landowners    and 
farmers,  with    their  tenantry,  and  on  all  well- 
disposed  subjects,  to  give  all  possible  assistance 
to   the   authorities    in    bringing   those   outcasts 
(mutineers  and  rebels)  to  justice.     Landowners 
and  farmers  of  land,  especially,  are  reminded  of 
the  terms  of  their  engagement  not  to  harbour  or 
countenance  criminals  and  evil-disposed  persons. 
The  government  requires  proofs  of  liie  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  in  recovering 
the  arms,  elephants,  horses,    camels,  and   other 
government  property,  which  have  been  feloniously 
taken  by  the  offenders.     All  persons  are  wamei 
against    purchasing    or  bartering  for  any  such 
property  of  the  state  under  the  severest  penalties ; 
and  rewards  will  be  paid  to  those  who,  imme- 
diately on  obtaining  possession  of  the  same,  bring 
them  to  the  nearest  civil  or  military  station.' 

So  far  as  concerns  the  imperial  parliament, 
little  took  place  during  the  year  1867  touching  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  The  opposition 
party  sought  to  shew  that  her  Majesty's  ministers 
were  responsible  for  the  outbreak ;  some  members 
of  both  Houses  broached  their  views  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  mutiny;  others  criticised  the 
mode  in  which  troops  were  sent  to  India ;  some 
condemned,  others  defended,  Viscount  Canning; 
many  put  forth  suggestions  concerning  the  future 
government  of  India ;  many  more  sought  to  over- 
whelm with  guilt  the  East  India  Company ;  while 
missionaries,  civil  servants,  Indian  judges,  aristo- 
cratic officers,  favoured  commanders,  were  made 
subjects  of  frequent  and  warm  debate — but  the 
members  of  the  legislature  generally  held  aloof 
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from  that  excessiye  demand  for  a  saDguinary 
policy  towards  the  insurgents,  so  much  dwelt  on  by 
many  of  the  Anglo-Indians.  After  passing  an  act, 
containing  among  other  provisions  clauses  relating 
to  *  The  Punishment  of  Mutiny  and  Desertion  of 
Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  Service  of  the  East 
India  Company,'  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
28th  of  August.  During  the  recess,  the  press  was 
busy  on  those  accusations  and  reclamations  already 
adverted  to— in  turn  correcting,  and  corrected  by, 
the  officicil  documents  which  from  time  to  timo 
appeared.  Commercial  troubles  having  agitated 
the  country  during  the  autumn,  parliament  met 
again  on  the  3d  of  December,  for  a  short  session 
before  Christmas.  Although  the  purpose  of  meeting 
was  prescribed  and  limited,  the  members  of  the 
legislature  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  remain  silent  on  a  subject  so  uppermost  in 
men's  thoughts  as  the  mutiny  in  India.  Speeches 
were  made,  motions  brought  forward,  explanations 
given,  and  returns  ordered,  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  mode  of  sending  over  troops,  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  and  various  other 
matters  bearing  on  the  struggle  in  the  East.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  contained  many  allusions 
to  that  struggle,  but  none  that  bore  on  the  mode 
of  punishing  the  rebels.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a 
speech  on  the  opening-night,  sought  to  discourage 
the  cry  for  vengeance  raised  in  many  quartei-s. 
After  urging  that  England  should  deal  with  the 
mutineers  in  justice  and  not  in  revenge,  he  added : 
*For  every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands 
there  ought  to  be  a  righteous  punishment,  and 
that  punishment  death.  For  those  miscreants  who 
have  perpetrated  unmentionable  and  unimaginable 
atrocities  upon  women,  death  is  too  mild  a  sen- 
tence. On  them  should  be  inflicted  the  heavier 
punishment — a  life  embittered  by  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  doomed 
to  the  most  degrading  slavery.  Be  they  Brahmins 
of  the  highest  caste,  they  should  be  forced  to 
undergo  the  lowest,  most  degrading,  most  hopeless 
slavery.  But,  while  he  would  take  this  course,  he 
earnestly  deprecated  the  extension  of  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  whole  native  population.  From 
letters  which  he  had  seen,  he  feared  that  every 
white  man  in  India  who  had  suffered  in  any  way 
by  the  mutiny  came  to  regard  every  man  with  a 
black  face  as  his  enemy.  Now,  that  was  a  feeling 
which  should  be  ixjstrained,  if  not  by  Christianity, 
at  least  by  motives  of  sound  policy.  Measures 
should  be  taken  to  convince  the  natives  that  the 
English  are  their  masters ;  but  they  must  also  be 
convinced  that  the  English  are  their  benefactors. 
We  should  not  try  to  govern  India  by  the  sword 
alone.'  This  sentiment  was  also  well  expressed 
by  Mr  Mangles,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  the  Haileybury  examination  on  the  7  th 
of  December.  Addressing  the  assembled  pro- 
fessors, prizemen,  students,  and  Company's  officers 
present,  he  adverted  to  the  sudden  rupture  of 
friendly  relations  in  India,  and  added:  'For  many 
years  to  come,  there  must  exist  strong  mistrust 


and  suspicion,  if  not  more  bitter  feelings,  between 
those  who  rule  and  those  who  are  subject.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  after  the 
scenes  which  have  been  passed  through,  the 
treacheries  and  murders — and  worse  than  murders 
— that  have  been  rife  throughout  the  land.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  are  bound  to  struggle  with  those 
feelings  and  subdue  them.  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  remember  that  only  a  small  part,  an  infinitesimal 
part,  of  the  population  of  India  have  been  engaged 
in  these  frightful  and  scandalous  outrages.'  [Here 
many  striking  instances  of  fidelity  were  brought  to 
notice.]  'It  would  therefore  be  most  unjust  to 
bring  the  charge  of  treachery  against  the  whole 
people  of  India.  It  will  be  your  duty,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  struggle  against  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  have  been  engendered  by 
recent  events,  and  to  endeavour  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  over  whom  you  are  called  upon 
to  exorcise  power.  If  wc  cannot  govern  India  in 
that  way,  we  ought  to  give  up  the  country  and 
come  away.' 

When  parliament  met  for  the  usual  session,  in 
February,  a  question  was  put  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  concerning  the  policy  intended  to 
be  pursued  towards  the  rebels.  Adverting  to  a 
rumour  of  some  very  wholesale  series  of  military 
executions  in  Central  India,  he  said:  'Without 
questioning  the  justice  of  the  sentence  in  that 
particular  case,  he  doubted  if  capital  punishment 
was  so  efficacious  as  a  severe  flogging.  The  natives 
were  not  afraid  of  death,  but  shrank  from  corporal 
pain.  Besides,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  bang  all 
the  mutineers,  and  the  continued  exhibition  of 
unrelenting  severity  must  inevitably  create  a 
blood-feud  between  the  natives  and  their  European 
masters.'  Earl  Granville,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  replied  that  no  particular  instructions 
had  been  sent  out  to  Viscount  Canning  on  this 
matter,  because  the  utmost  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  justice  and  firmness  of  that  nobleman :  he 
added,  that  he  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
frequent  spectacle  of  capital  punishment  must 
have  the  worst  possible  effect ;  and  he  oonduded 
by  stating  that  the  governor-general  was  directing 
his  thoughts  towards  the  possibility  of  transporting 
some  of  the  evil-doers  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 

Now  occurred  a  change  in  political  matters 
which  threw  Indian  discussions  into  a  new 
channel.  Hitherto,  the  subject  of  the  pnnbhment 
of  mutineers  had  been  discussed  in  parliament 
with  reference  rather  to  persons  than  to  property. 
The  ministry,  however,  having  been  changed  on 
grounds  quite  irrespective  of  Indian  affiurs^  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  having  succeeded  Yisonint 
Palmerston  as  premier,  India  was  dragged  into 
the  consequences  of  this  change.  The  Barl  of 
Ellenborough,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  wdl- 
informed  statesman  on  Indian  matters^  however 
opinions  might  differ  concerning  his  temper  and 
prudence,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  When  governor-general  of  India^  manj 
years  earlier,  he  had  been  in  frequent  odlision 
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with  the  East  India  Gonipany,  as  represented  both 
bj  the  Court  of  Directors  and  by  the  Calcutta 
goTemment ;  and  it  was  thought  probable  that 
his  new  assumption  of  authority  in  Indian  afEiirs 
would  bo  marked  bj  something  notable  and 
important  It  was  so.  The  singular  termination 
of  his  ministerial  career  was  closely  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject  to  which  this 
chapter  relates,  in  a  way  that  may  now  be  briefly 
narrated. 

At  first  this  question  of  punishment  had  to  be 
discussed  by  the  new  government  in  the  same 
manner  as  before — that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  advocated  by  many  writers 
of  letters  and  newspaper  articles,  especially  at 
Calcutta.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Mr  Rich  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  production  of 
certain  papers  which  he  expected  would  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  He  contended  that  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  in  the  punishment  of  the 
insurgents,  was  merciless  and  cruel,  lie  intimated 
the  necessity  of  requiring  the  authorities  in  India 
to  act  strictly  up  to  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Canning,  who,  ho  thought,  deserved  honour  for 
his  firmness  and  humanity.  The  Calcutta  jounials, 
be  asserted,  recommended  that  Oude  should  be 
made  one  wide  slaughter-house,  in  which  extermi- 
nation should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion; and  it  was  but  riglit  tliat  the  government 
should  at  once  check  this  terrible  feeling  of 
sanguinary  animosity.  Most  of  the  speakers  in 
the  debate  that  followed  agreed  in  the  view  taken 
l>y  Mr  Rich ;  and  more  than  one  of  them  broached 
the  doctrine  that  the  insurgents  in  Oude  ought 
not  to  be  treated  like  rebel  sepoys — seeing  that, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  they  were  fighting  for 
^hat  they  deemed  national  independence. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  April, 
nothing  occurred  in  parliament  involving  any  very 
great  collision  of  opinions  on  this  particular  subject ; 
but  towards  the  dose  of  the  month  a  clashing  of 
▼lews  on  Oude  affiurs  became  manifest  to  the  public 
Throughout  the  first  ten  months  of  the  mutiny, 
while  Viscount  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of 
affiurs,  the  opposition  party,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  frequently  appeared  as  advocates  for 
the  deposed  royal  family  of  Oude,  dwelling  on  the 
iojostice  involved  in  the  deposition.  Much  of  this 
advocacy  may  have  been  sincere,  but  much  also 
was  mere  special  pleading ;  for  the  speakers  well 
knew  that^  if  in  office,  they  would  not  and  could 
Rot  seek  to  undo  what  had  been  done.  No  sooner 
did  a  change  of  ministry  take  place,  than  the  new 
occupants  of  office  became  much  more  cautious  in 
denouncing  the  'annexation  of  Oude ;'  seeing  that, 
if  an  iniquity  at  aU,  it  was  one  in  which  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie,  the  Calcutta  government,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  Crown,  and  both  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ikient^  were  all  implicated.  Every  one  now  saw 
that  the  practical  question  before  the  country  was 
•^not  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  annexation — 
but  the  treatment  of  insurgents  engaged  in  the 
>Rrarlike  struggle.   It  became  known  that  the  Secret 

So 


Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  governor-general  in  council,  dated  the 
24th  of  March,  relating  to  the  treatment  which  it 
was  desirable  that  rebels  and  mutineers  should 
receive.  So  peculiar  and  anomalous  were  the 
functions  of  this  Secret  Committee,  that  although 
nominally  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it 
was  little  other  than  the  mouthpiece  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Conti*ol.  The  letter  was 
really  from  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  rather  than 
from  any  one  else. 

Before  pursuing  this  narrative,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  organisation  and 
functions  of  this  Secret  Committee— one  of  the 
many  anomalies  connected  with  our  government 
of  India.  Mr  Arthur  Mills  (India  in  1858) 
described  the  relation  between  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  the  following  terms:  *Tho  Court  of 
Directoi-s  meets  weekly  at  the  East  India  House 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  ordinary  details 
of  which  are  discharged  by  three  committees — 
1.  Finance  and  home ;  2.  Political  and  military ; 
3.  Revenue,  judicial,  and  legislative.  There  is  also 
a  **  Secret  Committee,"  with  peculiar  functions  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  the  three  ordinary 
committees.  The  oflScc  of  the  Secret  Committee 
is  purely  ministerial.  It  receives  from  India  all 
dispatches  on  matters  with  respect  to  which 
secrecy  is  deemed  important — including  those 
which  relate  to  war,  peace,  or  negotiations  with 
native  powers  or  states  within  the  limits  of  the 
charter,  or  other  states  or  princes ;  and  forwards 
such  dispatches  to  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
Secret  Committee  also  transmits  to  India,  after 
signature,  dispatches  prepared  by  that  Board, 
which  it  is  bound  to  do,  under  oath,  "without 
disclosing  the  same."  The  Secret  Committee  is 
composed,  as  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament,  of 
three  directoi's.  The  court  may  elect  whom  they 
please;  but  the  chairman,  deputy-chaiiman,  and 
senior  member  of  the  court,  are  almost  invariably 
appointed.  The  papera  of  the  Secret  Committee 
are  in  charge  of  the  examiner  at  the  East  India 
House,  who  is  clerk  to  the  committee.  .  .  .  There 
is  also  a  secret  department  in  the  Board  of  Control, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  written  and  oral 
communications  with  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  oral  communications  are 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  through  the  president 
personally ;  in  the  written  communications  he  is 
assisted  by  a  senior  clerk,  and  occasionally  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  Board.  On  the  arrival  of  secret 
dispatches  from  India,  the  copy  intended  for  the 
Board  is  sent  to  the  senior  clerk  in  the  secret 
department,  who  prepares  &  precis  of  all  the  letters 
and  enclosures,  which  he  lays  before  the  presi- 
dent ;  who  thereupon  gives  him  instructions,  oral 
or  written,  for  the  preparation  of  an  answer,  or 
sometimes  drafts  one  himself.  It  is  then  copied 
in  official  form,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  East  India  House." 

The  secret  dispatch,  produced  by  tlie  authority 
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here  described,  began  by  expressing  a  hope*  that, 
as  soon  as  Lncknow  flhould  fall  before  the  con- 
quering arm  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  governor- 
general  wonld  feel  himself  sufficiently  strong,  to  act 
towards  the  natiyes  with  the  generosity  as  well 
as  the  justice  which  is  congenial  to  the  British 
character.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  laid  down 
the  propositions  that  it  would  be  better,  except  in 
a^avated  instances,  to  award  punishment  such  as 
is  usual  against  enemies  captured  in  regular  war, 
than  against  rebels  and  mutineers — the  exceptions 
being  those  in  which  the  fighting  by  the  insurgents 
*  exceeded  the  licence  of  legitimate  hostiUties  ; '  that 
the  insanity  of  ten  months  ought  not  to  blot  out 
the  recollection  of  a  hundred  years  of  fideUty; 
that  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  far  too 
frequently  awarded ;  and  that  the  governor- 
general  ought  sternly  to  resist  the  entreaties  of 
those  who  would  urge  him  to  the  adoption  of  a 
sanguinary  policy. 

The  6th  of  May  was  the  date  on  which  the  battle 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  parliament,  on  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Oude.  Mr  Bright, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  the  ministers 
whether  there  was  any  authenticity  in  a  certain 
proclamation  concerning  Oude,  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  Viscount  Canning  ;  whether,  if  authentic, 
it  had  been  issued  in  accordance  with  any  direc- 
tions from  the  home  government ;  and,  if  not  so 
sanctioned,  what  steps  the  government  intended  to 
take  in  relation  to  it  ?  These  questions  came  upon 
the  House  generally  by  surprise,  as  indicating  a  rcYC- 
lation  of  things  hitherto  hidden  ;  and  it  was  then 
for  the  first  time  made  public,  by  the  minister  who 
replied  to  these  questions— that  the  government  had, 
three  weeks  before,  received  a  dispatch  containing 
a  copy  of  the  proclamation  adverted  to ;  that  the 
matter  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  government ;  that  a  gecret  dispatch  had  been 
sent  off,  stating  the  views  of  the  government  on 
the  matter ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  produce  both  the  proclamation  and  the  dispatch. 
This  announcement  was  the  forerunner  of  a  storm, 
in  which  the  passion  of  party  was  strongly  mixed 
up.  On  the  7th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
EUenborough  moved  for  the  production  of  certain 
papers,  analogous  to  those  oniered  by  the  other 
House  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  then  arose  a 
debate  whether  Viscount  Canning  had  really  issued 
the  proclamation  he  intended;  whether  it  was 
a  proper  proclamation  to  issue ;  whether  it  was 
right  that  the  Earl  of  EUenborough  should  repri- 
mand Viscount  Canning  in  so  imperious  a  way  as 
he  was  accused  of  doing ;  whether  the  secret  dis- 
patch containing  that  reprimand  should  have  been 
kept  so  entirely  concealed  from  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  whether  it  should  have  been  sent  out  to 
Calcutta  at  the  time  it  was;  and  whether  a  so- 
called  secret  dispatch  ought  to  make  its  appearance 
among  parliamentary  papers,  unrelieved  by  any 
comments  on  it  by  Viscount  Canning.    There  was 

*  See  Note  O,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


unquestionably  something  strange  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding ;  for  the  dispatch,  idthougU  not  made 
known  to  the  Court  of  Directom  until  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  had  been  communicated  to  certain 
members  of  both  Houses  on  the  6th«  Earl  Gran- 
ville urged  that^  if  the  government  wished  to  get 
rid  of  Viscount  Canning,  the  usual  coaise  might 
have  been  adopted  for  so  doing ;  but  that  it  was 
neither  just  nor  generous  to  keep  him  in  office,  and 
yet  give  publicity  to  such  insulting  censure  on  him. 
The  Earls  of  Derby  and  EUenborough  replied  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  dismiss  Viscount  Canning, 
or  even  to  censure  him ;  but  to  induce  him  to 
make  such  modifications  in  his  proposed  proclama- 
tion as  would  render  the  poUcy  adopted  in  Oude 
less  severe. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to  this  much- 
canvassed  proclamation  itself,  before  noticing  the 
fhrther  debates  concerning  it. 

The  proclamation  in  question,  and  the  explana- 
tions bearing  on  it,  were  dated  at  a  period  when, 
fVom  the  absence  of  an  electric  telegraph  between 
England  and  India,  they  could  not  of  course  be 
known  in  the  former  country.     On  the  3d  of 
March,  whUe  at  Allahabad,  paying  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  telegrams  received  from  Oude, 
Viscount  Canning  sent  a  proclamation  and  an 
explanatory  letter  to  that  province,  relating  to  the 
treatment  to  be  meted  out  to  rebels.*     Although 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  commanded  the  army  of  Oud^ 
and  conducted  the  military  operations,  Sir  James 
Outram  was  chief-commissioner  of  the  province ; 
and  on  his  shoulders  rested,  at  that  time,  all  that 
could  be  efiected  in  the  way  of  civU  government 
The  proclamation  was  to  be  at  onoe  a  sentence,  a 
warning,  and  a  threat,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Oude.      It  announced   that   Lucknow,  alter 
months  of  anarchy,  was  now  again  in  British 
hands;  it  dwelt  on  the  taxst  that  many  of  the 
citizens,  even  those  who  had  shared  the  bouity 
of  the  government,  had  joined  the  insui^gents ;  and 
it  declared,  that  the  day  of  retribution  for  evil- 
doers had  arrived.      It  proceeded  to  name  six 
rajahs,   thalookdars,    and   zemindars,   who   had 
remained  faithful  amid  great  temptation,  and  who 
were  not  only  to  retain  their  estates,  bat  were 
to  receive  additional  rewards.    It  promised  a  pro- 
portionate reward  to  aU  other  chieftains  who  could 
prove  that  they  had  been   loyal.      With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  proprietary  right  to  flie  sol] 
of  Oudo  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Brittdi 
crown— subject  only  to  such  indulgences  as  m^t, 
as  a  matter  oi  favour,  be  conceded  to  indivMiia]!^ 
conditional  on  their  immediate  submission  to  fiie 
supreme  authority,  their  surrendering  of  arras^  sad 
their  steady  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline;   and  conditional,  also,  on  their 
innocence  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Eng^iAmeD 
and  Englishwomen  in  the  cruel  outrages  wfaidi 
had  taken  place.     The  stringent  and  stetUng 

*  See  notes  A  and  B,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter;  vlMN  aiBy  ef 
the  documents  here  referred  to  are  printed  In  fUL 
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eUrase  in  this  proclamation  was  that  which  related 
to  the  confiscation :  declaring  that,  with  the  few 
spedfled  exceptions,  *  the  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  the  British 
goyemment,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
soch  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting.'  In  the  letter 
to  Sir  James  Outram  accompanying  this  draft  of 
a  proclamation,  Viscount  Canning  stated  that 
the  proclamation  was  not  to  be  issued  until  Luck- 
now  had  been  fully  conquered  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell; and  that,  when  so  issued,  it  was  to  bo 
addressed  only  to  the  non-military  inhabitants 
of  Oude,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  ofiering 
pardon  or  lenity  to  rebel  sepoys.  The  proclama- 
tion was  spoken  of  as  a  very  indulgent  one ;  seeing 
that  it  promised  an  exemption,  almost  general, 
from  the  penalties  of  death  and  imprisonment, 
to  Oudian  chieftains  and  others  who  had  gone 
against  the  government ;  the  confiscation  of  estates 
was  treated  as  a  merciful  diminution  of  punish- 
ment, rather  than  as  a  severe  measure  of  justice. 
Sir  James  Outram  was  to  exercise  liis  judgment  a» 
to  the  mode  and  the  time  for  issuing  the  proclama- 
tion, in  the  English,  Hindee,  and  Persian  languages. 
He  was  supplied  with  suggestions,  rather  than 
strict  instructions,  how  to  deal  with  those  Oudians 
who  had  been  invetemtc  opponeptf  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  bring  concerned  in  actual 
murder;  how  to  regav4  those  who  had  fought 
in  the  insurgent  ranks,  but  shewed  a  willingness  to 
surrender  their  arms ;  and  how  to  draw  a  lino 
between  the  chieftains  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
less  responsible  retainers  on  the  other. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  proposed 
proclamation  and  its  accompanying  letter,  we 
proceed  with  the  debate. 

After  the  discussions  on  Friday  the  7th  of  May, 
the  conduct  of  the  government  underwent  much 
diieiurion  out  of  parliament;  the  supporters  of 
Viscount  Canning  contending  that  the  publication 
of  the  secret  dispatch  was  unfair  to  that  nobleman, 
eveo  if  the  dispatch  itself  were  defensible.  On  the 
10th,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  gave  notice  of  a  reso- 
lution condemnatory  of  the  publication ;  and  Mr 
Oudwell  gave  notice  of  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  an  irregular 
diioiuiioD,  it  appeared  that  the  government  had 
not  received  a  single  official  dispatch  from  Viscount 
CNming  since  that  which  contained  the  draft  of  his 
propoeed  proclamation,  and  they  were  quite  in  the 
diik  whether  the  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
altered  or  unaltered.  It  also  became  known  that 
the  laU  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr 
Vernon  Smith,  had  received  a  letter  from  Viscount 
Cuming,  stating  that  the  proclamation  would 
require  an  explanatory  dispatch,  which  he  had  not 
had  thne  to  prepare. 

On  the  next  day,  March  11th,  parliament  was 
serprised  by  an  announcement  that  the  Earl  of 
Bllenborongh,  without  consulting  his  colleagues, 
had  resigned  into  the  Queen's  hands  his  seals  of 
office  ae  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Amid 
the  conrteons  expressions  of  r^et  on  the  part  of  the 


other  ministers,  at  losing  so  important  a  coadjutor, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  publication  of  the 
secret  dispatch  had  emanated  from  the  Earl  of 
Ellcnborough,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  cabinet.  He  found 
that  he  had  drawn  them  into  trouble;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  whole  blame  on  himself — 
resigning  office  to  shield  others  from  censure. 
There  was  a  generosity  in  this  which  touched  his 
colleagues.  The  Earl  of  Derby  candidly  admitted 
that  there  were  parts  of  the  secret  dispatch 
which  he  could  not  quite  approve,  and  that  the 
publication  of  it  war  indefensible ;  but  that  he 
deeply  regretted  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellcnborough. 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  notice 
the  celebrated  dispatch  fraught  with  such  im- 
portant consequences.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
after  Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  had  been 
penned,  but  long  before  any  news  concerning  it 
could  reach  England,  the  Secret  Committee  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
rebels  generally.  The  letter  was  virtuaUy  from 
the  Earl  of  Ellcnborough ;  although,  on  account 
of  the  absurd  system  of  double  government,  it 
professed  to  emanato  from  a  committee  sitting 
in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  general  character  of 
this  letter  was  noticed  in  a  recent  paragraph, 
and  tlie  letter  itself  is  given  in  Note  G ;  it 
may  therefore  be  passed  without  further  notice 
here.  When,  on  the  12th  of  April,  a  draft- copy 
of  Viscount  Canning's  proposed  proclamation 
reached  England,  the  Earl  of  Ellcnborough  wrote 
the  much-discussed  'secret  dispatch,*  purporting, 
as  before,  to  come  from  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  few  days  elapsed 
before  the  writing,  and  a  few  more  before 
the  forwarding,  of  this  document.  The  earl* 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  proposed 
proclamation  would  raise  such  a  ferment  in 
Oude  as  to  render  pacification  almost  impossible. 
Ho  declared  his  belief  that  the  mode  of  settling 
the  land-tenure  when  the  British  took  possession 
of  Oude  had  been  in  many  ways  unju^*,  and  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  general  aii^  national 
character  of  the  disafiection  in  that  province.  He 
asserted  that  the  Oudians  would  view  with  dismay 
a  proclamation  which  cut  them  off,  as  a  nation, 
from  the  ownership  of  land  so  long  cherished  by 
them ;  and  would  deem  it  righteous  to  battle  still 
more  energetically  than  before  against  a  govern- 
ment which  could  adopt  such  a  course  of  policy. 
He  went  through  a  process  of  argument  to  shew 
that  the  Oudians  regretted  the  dethronement  of 
their  native  king ;  that  their  regret  ought  to  be 
at  least  respected;  that  they  had  never,  as  a 
nation,  acknowledged  British  suzerainty ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  rebels  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  India 
which  had  long  been  under  British  control ;  and 
that  the  conflict  in  which  they  had  engaged  should 

•  See  Note  H. 
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on  this  acconnt  be  regarded  rather  as  legitimate 
war  thau  as  rebellion.  The  haughty  and  stinging 
portions  of  the  dispatch  were  contained  in  the 
fifteenth  and  two  following  clauses  or  paragraphs ; 
in  which  the  carl,  addressing  the  greatest  British 
functionary  in  India,  said:  'Other  conquerors, 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoraing  resist- 
ance, have  excepted  a  few  persons  as  still  deserving 


of  punishment ;  but  have,  with  a  generoug  policy, 
extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  You  have  acted  upon  a  different  principle. 
You  have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special 
favour,  and  you  have  struck  with  what  they  will 
feel  as  the  severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  cannot  bat  think 
that  the  precedents  from  which  you  have  departed 


East  India  Iloueo. 


will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  made.' 

Such  was  the  celebrated  secret  dispatch,  the 
writing  and  promulgation  of  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  tho  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  That 
resignation  produced  an  exciting  controversy  in 
and  out  of  parliament.  As  the  offender,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  sacrificed 
himself,  was  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  make  tho 
ministry  generally  responsible  for  his  supposed  or 
alleged  misdeeds  ?  Party  considerations  speedily 
became  mixed  up  with  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  The  Whigs  had  recently  been  displaced 
by  the  Conservatives,  under  circumstances  that 
occasioned  much  irritation  ;  and  each  party 
availed  itself  of  the  India  controversy  as  a  handle 
to  be  employed  against  the  other.  On  tho  one 
side  it  was  contended  that  Viscount  Canning 
deserved  praise  rather  than  censure,  for  his 
untiring  attention  to  the  affairs  of  India  during  a 
troubled  period  ;  that,  even  if  his  proposed  pro- 
clamation were  injudicious,  it  was  not  right  to 
publish  the  secret  dispatch  relating  thereto,  until 
he  had  explained  the  reasons  for  framing  his 
proclamation ;  and  that  the  ministers  ought  not 
to  bo  shielded  from  blame  simply  on  account  of 
tho  resignation  of  their  colleague.    On  tho  other 


hand,  the  ministers  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this 
resignation  ought  to  be  taken  into  account;  and 
when  this  failed,  they  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Oudians,  contending  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  were  in  a  different  category  fnm,  the 
other  natives  of  India. 

When  the  gt*eat  debates  on  this  subject  came  on 
in  both  Houses,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  ministen 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  conduct  of  Mr  Veroon 
Smith,  who  had  received  a  letter  or  letters  from 
Viscount  Canning,  which  he  ought,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  to  have  communicated  to  the 
government,  but  which  he  shewed  only  to 
members  of  his  own  party.  It  was  nrgedrHuid 
the  argument  made  a  great  impression,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament — that  if  the  Earl  of  Ellea- 
borough  had  known  of  Viscount  Canningfs  inten- 
tion to  send  home  an  explanation  conoeming  the 
intent  and  scope  of  the  proclamatioDy  it  m^ 
possibly  have  led  to  a  modification  of  fhe  seeret 
dispatch,  or  even  to  an  abandonment  of  it  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  case  against  the  goTen- 
ment  was  argued  by  Lords  SfaAftesbniyy  Aigfll, 
Somerset,  Cranworth,  Qrey,  Newcastle^  and  Gran- 
ville ;  while  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  wwe 
maintained  by  Lords  Ellenborongfay  Derby,  Ca^ 
narvon,  Chelmsford,  and  Donoughmore.  The  BtA 
of  Shaftesbury  had  couched  his  reBolation  in  rach 
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a  form*  as  he  thought  W('\s  calculated  to  insure 
Viscount  CanniDg  fair-play  whenever  his  inten- 
tions and  proceedings  should  bo  really  known. 
Without  undertaking  to  defend  the  proclamation, 
in  the  absence  of  any  proof  whether  that  document 
had  or  had  not  undergone  modification,  he  con- 
tended that  the  dispatch  passed  on  the  goveiiior- 
genend  a  cruel  and  unmerited  censure ;  that  this 
so-called  '  secret  *  dispatch  was  e\4dently  intended 
by  its  writer  to  be  a  public  one,  administering 
rebuke  that  should  bo  known  to  all  the  world; 
that  its  publication  was  perilous,  even  seditious, 
inasmuch  as  it  encouraged  the  people  of  Oude  to 
persevere  in  rebellion,  and  virtually  absolved 
them  from  all  blame  for  their  past  conduct.  The 
Earl  of  Ellenborough,  in  reply,  defended  every 
word  of  the  dispatch ;  ho  insisted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  goveni  India  peacefully  even  for  a 
day,  if  the  proclamation  were  acted  on  in  its  full 
spirit  He  cared  not  for  office;  he  resigned 
because  he  had  unintentionally  embarrassed  his 
colles^es,  not  because  he  regretted  any  part  of 
his  conduct  The  Earl  of  Derby,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  described  tlic  resolutions 
as  a  party  manoeuvre  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment ;  claimed  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  that  their 
colleague  had  taken  all  the  blame  of  the  publi- 
cation to  himself;  and  complained  that  the 
governor-general  had  not  sent  one  single  letter  to 
the  new  government,  explanatory  of  his  plans  and 
motives.  When  the  debate  was  ended,  the  result 
shewed  a  very  close  division — ^there  being  contents, 
159,  non-contents,  168 ;  giving  a  majority  of  9  for 
ministers. 

Far  more  exciting  and  influential  was  the  debate 
in  the  Commons  on  the  same  night  From  the 
day  when  Mr  Cardwell  gave  notice  of  his  resolu- 
tions^ the  case  was  regarded  as  a  serious  one  for 
the  ministers ;  seeing  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  an  independent  party  in  the  House,  and 
would  be  able  to  bring  a  large  accession  to  the 
regular  opposition  votes.  The  very  fact  of  the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough  having  resigned,  seemed  to  afibrd 
proof  that  the  publication  of  the  dispatch,  if  not 
the  writing  of  it,  was  disapproved  by  some  of  the 
ministers,  and  would  weaken  them  in  the  ap- 
proaching  debate.     Mr   Card  well's   rcsolutions,t 

•  *  1.  Thftt  it  appMif,  fW)m  papers  laid  npon  the  table  of  thla 
BoiMt,  that  a  disrateh  baa  been  addressed  bj  ihe  Scci-et  Committee 
ef  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  to  the  governor-general  of  India, 
dlaapproTtof  a  proclamation  trbich  the  goremor-ffeneral  bad 
infanncd  the  ooon  he  intended  to  issno  after  the  fall  of  Lncknow. 

*S.  That  It  is  known  only  from  intelligence  that  bos  reached  this 
eooatiT,  by  eorrespondence  published  in  newspapers,  that  the 
i&taiided  proclamation  has  been  issned,  and  with  an  important 
aodMeatlon,  no  oiUcial  account  of  this  proceeding  having  vet 
bsan  reeeived ;  that  this  House  is  still  without  ftall  information 
as  to  tha  grounds  upon  which  Lord  Canning  bad  acted,  and  his 
aaaver  to  the  ol^ecUons  made  to  his  intended  proclamation  in  the 
dfapatch  of  tha  Dacret  Committee  cannot  be  received  for  aeveral 
vaaka. 

*>.  That,  under  these  elreumstancea,  thi^  ITooso  Is  unable  to 
nrm  aiodgmcnt  on  the  proclamation  issue:!  by  Loid  Conning,  but 
tUnka  it  right  to  express  iu  disapprobation  of  the  premature  publi- 
•atioa  hj  her  M^estr'a  mlnlatera  of  the  dispatch  addressed  to  the 
■aremor •general;  aincethia  publie  condemnation  of  his  conduct 
H  ealenlated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of 
India,  and  to  eneonrage  those  who  are  now  in  arms  against  this 
coantiry.' 

i*Tliat  this  House,  whilst  it  abstAlns  firom  expressing  any  opinion 
an  tbe  policy  of  any  proclamation  which  may  have  been  issued  by 


like  those  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbur}',  did  not  bind 
the  House  to  any  approval  of  the  much-talked-of 
proclamation,  whether  issued  or  unissued;  they 
related  only  to  the  unfairness  of  the  dispatch  in 
the  absence  of  further  news  from  India,  and  to 
the  still  greater  unfairness  of  making  the  reproof 
contained  in  that  dispatch  patent  to  all  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and  all 
who  sided  with  them  in  the  debate,  adhered  pretty 
closely  to  this  line  of  argument ;  but  the  ministers 
and  their  supporters  travelled  much  further.  They 
felt  that  the  only  justification  for  the  dispatch  and 
its  publication  was  to  be  found  iu  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  they  therefore  gave  the  proclamation  as 
black  a  character  as  it  could  well  receive.  Viscount 
Canning  was  abused  in  round  terms  as  a  tyrant 
and  spoliator ;  and  those  who  supported  him  were 
accused  of  being  influenced  purely  by  factious 
motives  in  bringing  forward  the  resolutions.  The 
attack  against  the  government  was  maintained  by 
Mr  Cardwell,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr  Vernon 
Smith,  Mr  Lowe,  Colonel  Sykes,  and  others,  and 
resisted  by  the  solicitor-general.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr 
Baillie,  <tc.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
17th,  when  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the 
independent  members  intended  to  support  the 
government— partly  because  they  disapproved  of 
the  Canning  proclamation  ;  partly  because  they 
suspected  the  Whigs  of  an  intention  to  make  this 
Indian  question  a  stepping-stone  to  a  return  to 
ofl^ce;  and  partly  because  they  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  late  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  withholding  Canning's  letter.  This  last- 
named  circumstance  told  veiy  seriously  against 
the  Whig  party ;  the  Conservatives  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  won  over  many  adherents  from  among 
the  independent  members.  Again  was  the  debate 
adjourned,  to  the  18th.  It  now  became  still  more 
evident  that  the  division-list  would  present  an 
aspect  far  different  from  that  at  first  expected  ;  the 
prophesied  majority  for  the  resolutions  gradually 
fell,  and  the  ministers  began  to  look  confidently  to 
a  decision  in  their  favour.  A  new  element  had 
entered  into  the  case.  If  the  Derby  ministry 
would  have  resigned  office  when  beaten,  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  of  independent  members  ready 
to  carry  the  motion  against  them;  but  as  there 
was  a  threat  of  a  dissolution,  and  as  many  seats 
would  be  endangered  by  a  general  election,  self- 
interest  became  mixed  up  with  patriotism.  An- 
other adjournment  took  place,  to  the  20lh,  on 
which  day  the  House  was  addressed  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr  Bright,  Sir  R.  Bethell,  Mr  Labouchere, 
and  other  members  of  influence.  The  current  of 
debate  set  in  very  much  in  favour  of  the  govem- 

the  governor-general  of  India  with  relation  to  Oude,  has  seen 
with  great  and  serious  appr^ension  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  addressed  to  tlie  governor-general  of  India,  through 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  litut  India  dhrectors,  and  have 
published,  a  dispatch  condemning  in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of 
ttio  governor-general.  And  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  such 
a -course  upon  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  must  tend, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  to  produce  a  most 
pr^udicial  effect,  by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  encouraging  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  still  in  arms  against  us.* 
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ment.  It  transpired  that  many  eminent  men  in 
India — including  Sir  James  Outram,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  General  Mansfield,  and  General  Franks 
— had  all  in  various  ways  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Lord  Canning's  proclamation,  if  issued  in  the 
form  originally  intended,  would  he  productive  of 
some  mischief  in  Dude. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  notice  the  officially  recorded  opinions  of 
Outram  on  the  subject— 4he  only  ones  which  were 
presented  before  the  House  in  a  formal  and  un- 
doubted manner.  The  documents  received  fh)m 
India  shewed  that  Sir  James  entertained  many 
misgivings  concerning  the  proclamation  and  its 
probable  tendency.  The  proclamation  and  its 
accompanying  letter  being  sent  to  him  from  Alla- 
habad, he  rephed  on  the  8th,  in  a  communication  * 
pointing  out  to  Viscount  Canning  the  paragraphs 
which  appeared  to  him  mischievous.  He  declared 
his  belief  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  landowners 
throughout  the  whole  of  Oudo  who  had  not  in 
some  way  or  other  assisted  the  rebels  during  the 
past  struggle ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  would  be 
hardly  any  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  confiscation 
proposed  by  the  governor-general.  He  asserted 
most  distinctly  his  conviction  that,  as  soon  as  the 
proclamation  should  be  made  public,  nearly  all 
the  chiefs  and  thalookdars  would  retire  to  their 
domains,  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
He  expressed  an  opinion  tliat  the  landowners  had 
been  very  unjustly  treated  in  the  land-settlement 
after  the  annexation ;  that,  apart  from  this,  their 
sympathy  with  the  rebels  was  an  exceedingly 
natural  feeling,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Oude;  that  it  was  not  until  the  mutiny  was 
many  weeks  old  that  they  turned  against  us ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  honourable 
enemies  than  as  rebels;  that  they  would  be  con- 
verted into  relentless  enemies  if  their  lands  were 
confiscated,  maintaining  a  guerrilla  war  which 
would  '  involve  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Europeans 
by  battle,  disease,  and  exposure;'  but  that  if 
their  lands  were  insured  to  them,  they  would 
probably  be  more  attached  to  British  rule  than 
ever  they  had  yet  been.  It  is  evident  that  Sir 
James  Outram  had  already  discussed  this  subject 
with  the  governor-general,  for  he  apologises  for 
'once  more'  urging  his  views  upon  his  lordship. 
A  brief  reply  f  was  immediately  sent  to  this 
letter,  proposing  a  very  slight  increase  of  leniency 
in  the  treatment  of  the  landowners,  but  leaving 
the  general  spirit  of  the  proclamation  untouched. 
Later  in  the  month,  the  governor-general  replied 
more  at  length  to  the  arguments  of  Sir  James. 
He  admitted  J  that  the  inhabitants  of  Oude  were 
far  differently  placed  from  those  of  Bengal  and 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  in  respect  to  allegiance 


•  See  Note  C. 


t  See  Note  D. 


;  See  Note  E. 


to  the  British  crown ;  both  because  the  annexation 
had  been  recent,  and  because  it  had  been  no 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Ondians.  But  he 
would  not  admit  that,  on  those  grounds,  the  rebel 
thalookdars  should  be  treated  so  indulgently  as 
Outram  proposed.  He  urged  that  exemption  from 
death,  transportation,  and  imprisonment;  was  a 
great  boon,  sufficiently  marking  the  treatment  of 
the  Oudians  from  that  of  other  natives.  Without 
entering  on  the  question  whether  the  settlement 
of  the  land-claims  had  been  nnjust,  he  offered  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  that  matter  had  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  complicity  of  the  thalookdars 
in  the  rebellion.  He  attributed  this  complicity 
mainly  to  'the  repugnance  which  they  feel  to 
suffer  any  restraint  of  their  hitherto  arbitrary 
powers  over  those  about  them;  to  a  diminution 
of  their  importance  by  being  brought  under  equal 
laws ;  and  to  the  obligation  of  disbanding  their 
armed  followers,  and  of  living  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  life.'  He  maintained  that  if  Sir  James's 
suggestion  were  acted  on,  the  rebels  would  be 
treated,  not  merely  as  honourable  enemies,  but  as 
enemies  toho  had  toon  the  d€^;  and  that  this  would 
be  accepted  by  the  natives  as  a  confession  of  fear 
and  weakness,  encouraging  them  to  regard  rebellion 
as  likely  to  be  a  profitable  game.  In  short, 
Viscount  Canning  insisted  on  his  proclamation 
being  maintained  in  its  chief  features. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  letter  as  that  of 
Sir  James  Outram  could  fail,  when  made  known, 
to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
Earl  of  EUenborough's  dispatch  was  very  dose, 
except  in  relation  to  discourteous  and  haughtjr 
language,  which  Outram  neither  did  nor  oould  use. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  after  five  nights  debate, 
marked  by  speeches  from  almost  all  the  eminent 
men  in  the  House,  the  contest  ended  in  a  kind  of 
drawn  battle.  Influenced  by  a  groat  variety  of 
motives,  the  opponents  of  the  government  ni^ 
upon  Mr  Cardwell  the  withdrawal  of  hifl  resola- 
tions.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  vote. 
Some  had  been  impressed  by  the  recorded  opinion 
of  Outram,  and  the  rumoured  opinions  of  Lawrence 
and  other  eminent  men  in  India;  some  disliked 
party  tactics,  even  against  their  opponents ;  some 
were  afraid  of  a  general  election,  if  their  votes 
should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  parliament  AH  the 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  joined  in  a  wish  to  with- 
draw the  resolutions ;  and  this  was  done.  Ttie 
affair  had,  however,  been  so  managed  througlioiit 
as  to  give  a  good  deal  of  triumph  to  the  Ooo- 
servativo  government,  and  to  strengthen  that 
government  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

What  was  the  ultimate  Me  of  the  mudt-oon- 
demned  proclamation,  will  remain  to  be  shewn  in 
a  later  page.  Two  further  documents  rebtlog  to 
this  matter  are  given  in  Notes  I  and  K« 
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Tlie  official  doetunents  deferred  to  in  this  chapter  are  of 
so  much  iiDportance,  in  reference  to  the  political  history  of 
the  Indian  Berolt,  and  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  public 
men  conoeming  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  that  it  may  be 
wdl  to  present  the  chief  of  them  in  full  Owing  to  the 
length  A  time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  letters 
between  England  and  India,  two  or  more  of  these  docu- 
ments were  crossing  the  ocean  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite 
directions,  and  therefore  could  not  exactly  partake  of  the 
natnre  of  question  and  answer.  We  shall  attempt  no  other 
classification  than  that  of  placing  in  one  group  the  docu- 
ments written  in  India ;  and  in  another  those  written  in 
London — observing,  in  each  group,  the  order  of  dates. 


The  first  document  here  given  is  a  letter  dictated  by 
'\naconnt  Canning  when  at  Allahabad,  and  signed  by  his 
seeretaiy,  Mr  Edmonstonc.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  James 
Ootram,  in  his  capacity  of  chief -commissioner  of  Oude,  and 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  fall  of  Lucknow  was  soon 
expected: 

*  Allahabad,  March  3, 1858. 

'SiK — I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Gevemor-general,  to  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
which  ia  to  be  issued  by  the  chief-commissioner  at  Lucknow, 
as  soon  as  the  Britidi  troops  under  His  Excellency  the 
Oommander-in-chief  shall  have  possession  or  command  of 
thedty. 

'  2.  This  proclamation  is  addressed  to  the  chiefe  and 
inhabitantB  of  Oude  only,  and  not  to  the  sepoys. 

'  8.  The  governor-general  has  not  considered  it  desirable 
thaA  this  proclamation  should  appear  until  the  capital  is 
either  actually  in  our  hands  or  lying  at  our  mercy.  He 
believee  that  any  proclamation  put  forth  in  Oude  in  a 
Ilbenl  and  foigiving  spirit  would  be  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  e^Md>le  of  perversion,  if  not  preceded  by  a  manifestation 
of  our  power ;  and  that  this  would  be  especially  the  case  at 
Ludmow — ^which,  although  it  has  recently  been  the  scene 
of  unparalleled  heroism  and  daring,  and  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  feats  of  arms  which  British  India 
lUM  ever  witnessed— is  still  sedulously  represented  by  the 
lebds  as  being  beyond  our  power  to  take  or  to  hold. 

'4.  If  an  exemption,  almost  general,  from  the  penalties  of 
death,  transportation,  and  imprisonment,  such  as  is  now 
about  to  be  offered  to  men  who  have  been  in  rebellion,  had 
been  publicly  proclaimed  before  a  heavy  blow  had  been 
itruelc,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  resistance  would  have 
been  enoonraged  by  the  seeming  exhibition  of  weakness, 
ai  that  it  would  have   been   disarmed  by  a  generous 

'5.  Trandations  of  the  proclamation  into  Hindeo  and 
Persian  accompany  this  dispatch. 

'  0.  It  will  be  for  the  chief -commissioner  in  communica- 
titm  with  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chie^  to  deter- 
mine the  moment  at  which  the  proclamation  shall  be 
pohliahed,  and  the  manner  of  disseminating  it  through  the 
piuWnoe:  as  also  the  mode  in  which  those  who  may  sur- 
i«&der  tnemselves  under  it  shall  be  immediately  and  for 
the  present  dealt  with. 

*  7.  This  last  question,  considering  tbat  we  shall  not  be 
in  firm  poeeession  of  any  large  portion  of  the  province  when 
the  prodamation  begins  to  take  effect,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
Our  troops^  native  as  well  as  European,  will  be  needed  for 
other  purposes  than  to  keep  guard  through  its  districts — is 
One  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  same 
tdreatment  will  not  be  applicable  to  all  who  may  present 
tjiemselvea. 

<8.  Amon^pit  these  there  may  be  some  who  have  been 
Qontinuously  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  who  have 
nhewn  inveterate  opposition  to  the  last,  but  who  are  free 


from  the  suspicion  of  having  put  to  death  or  injured 
Europeans  who  fell  in  their  way. 

*9.  To  these  men  their  lives  are  guaranteed  and  their 
honour;  that  is,  in  native  acceptation — they  will  neither 
be  transported  across  sea,  nor  placed  in  prison. 

*  10.  Probably  the  most  easy  and  effectual  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  to  require  that 
they  shall  reside  in  Lucknow  under  surveillance  and  in 
charge  of  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

*11.  Their  ultimate  condition  and  place  of  residence 
may  remain  to  be  determined  hereafter,  when  the  chief- 
commissioner  shall  be  able  to  report  fully  to  the  governor- 
general  upon  the  indiridual  character  and  past  conduct  of 
each. 

*  12.  There  will  be  others  who,  although  they  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  government,  have  done  so  less  heartily, 
and  upon  whom,  for  other  causes,  the  chief-commissioner 
may  not  see  reason  to  put  restraint  These,  after  surrend- 
ering their  arms,  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes, 
with  such  security  for  their  peaceable  conduct  as  the  chief- 
commissioner  may  think  proper  to  require. 

*  13.  One  obvious  security  will  be  that  of  making  it 
clearly  undei-stood  by  them,  that  the  amount  of  favour 
which  they  shall  hereafter  receive,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  shall  be  re-established,  will  be  in  part  depend- 
ent upon  their  conduct  after  dismissal. 

'  14.  The  permission  to  return  to  their  homes  must  not 
be  considered  as  a  reinstatement  of  them  in  the  possession 
of  their  lands,  for  the  deliberate  disposal  of  which  the 
government  will  preserve  itself  unfettered. 

*  15.  There  will  probably  be  a  third  class,  less  compro- 
mised by  acts  of  past  hostility  to  the  government,  in  whom 
the  chief-commissioner  may  see  reason  to  repose  enough  of 
confidence  to  justify  their  services  being  at  once  enlist^  on 
the  side  of  order,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  in 
their  respective  districts  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
oigonise  a  temporary  police. 

*  16.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  thalookdars  and 
chiefs  of  the  province.  As  regards  their  foUowers  who  may 
make  submission  with  them,  these,  from  their  numbers, 
must  of  necessity  be  dismissed  to  their  homes.  But  before 
this  is  done,  their  names  and  places  of  residence  should  be 
registered,  and  they  should  receive  a  warning  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace  or  resistance  of  authority  which 
may  occur  in  their  neighbourhood,  will  be  visited,  not  upon 
the  individual  offenders  alone,  but  by  heavy  fines  upon  the 
villages. 

'17.  I  am  to  observe  that  the  governor-general  wishes 
the  chief-commissioner  to  consider  what  has  been  above 
written  as  suggestions  rather  than  instructions,  and  as 
indicating  generally  the  spirit  in  which  his  lordship  desires 
that  the  proclamation  should  be  followed  up,  without  tying 
down  the  action  of  the  chief -commissioner  in  matters  which 
may  have  to  be  judged  under  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  foreseen. 

*  18.  There  remains  one  more  point  for  notice. 

*19.  The  proclamation  is  addressed  to  the  chiefs  and 
inhabitants  of  Oude,  not  to  mutineers. 

*  20.  To  the  latter,  the  governor-general  does  not  intend 
that  any  overture  should  be  mode  at  present. 

'  21.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  may  surrender  them- 
selves, or  seek  terms,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  chief- 
commissioner  should  be  prepared  to  meet  any  advances  from 
them. 

'  22.  The  sole  promise  which  can  be  given  to  any  mutineer 
is,  that  his  life  shall  be  spared ;  and  this  promise  must  not 
be  made  if  the  man  belongs  to  a  regiment  which  has 
murdered  its  officers,  or  if  there  be  other  primd  facie 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  implicated  in  any 
specially  atrodous  crime.    Beyond  the  guarantee  of  life  to 
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those  who,  not  coming  within  the  abore-stated  exception, 
shall  surrender  themselves,  the  fiovemor-goneral  cannot 
sanction  the  giving  of  any  specific  pledge. 

'  23.  Voluntary  submission  will  be  counted  in  mitigation 
of  punishment,  but  nothing  must  be  said  to  those  who  so 
submit  themselves  which  shall  bar  the  government  from 
awarding  to  each  such  measure  of  secondaiy  pnnishment  as 
in  its  justice  it  may  deem  fitting. — I  have,  &C., 

(Signed)        *  G.  F.  Eoxonstoke. 

*  Allahabad,  March  8, 1868.' 


The  proclamation  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  ran  as 
follows : 

'PBOOLAHATION. 

'The  army  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  is  in 
poyeaoion  of  Lucknow,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  government,  whose  authority  it  has  for  nine  months 
rebelliously  defied  and  resisted. 

'  This  resistance,  begun  by  a  mutinous  soldiery,  has  found 
support  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  and  of  the  province 
of  Oude  at  large.  Many  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
"British  government,  as  well  as  those  who  believed  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  it,  have  joined  in  this  bad  cause,  and 
have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

*They  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  have 
subjected  themselves  to  a  just  retribution. 

'  The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  troops. 

*  From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force  which  nothing 
con  withstand,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  will  be 
carried  into  every  comer  of  the  province. 

*  The  time,  then,  has  come  at  which  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor-general  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make  known 
the  mode  in  which  the  British  government  will  deal  with 
the  thalookdors,  chiefs,  and  landholders  of  Oude,  and  their 
followers. 

*  The  first  care  of  the  governor-general  will  be  to  reward 
those  who  have  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  at  a  time 
when  the  authority  of  the  government  was  partially  over- 
borne, and  who  have  proved  this  by  the  support  and 
assistanoe  which  they  have  given  to  British  officers. 

*  Therefore  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general 
hereby  declares  that 

'Drigliejjie  Singh,  Rajah  of  Bulrampore ; 

'  Eoolwunt  Singh,  Rajah  of  Pudnaha ; 

'Rao  Hurdeo  Buksh^ingh,  of  Kutiaree; 

'  Kashcepershaud,  Thalookdar  of  Sissaindee ; 

'  Zubr  Singh,  Zemindar  of  Gopaul  Kheir ;  and 

*  Chundecloll,  Zemindar  of  Moraon  (Baiswarah), 
are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the 
lands  which  they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British  rule, 
subject  only  to  such  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  that  those  loyal  men  will  be  further 
rewarded  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as,  upon  con- 
sideration of  their  merits  and  their  position,  the  governor- 
general  shall  determine. 

*  A  proportionate  measure  of  reward  and  honour,  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts,  will  be  conferred  upon  others  in  whose 
favour  like  claims  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  government. 

*  The  governor-general  further  proclaims  to  the  people  of 
Oude  that,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  government,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting. 

'  To  those  thalookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders,  with  their 
followers,  who  shall  make  immediate  submission  to  the 
chief-commissioner  of  Oude,  surrendering  their  arms  and 
obeying  his  orders,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Goveraor- 
general  promises  that  their  lives  and  honour  shall  be  safe, 
provided  that  their  hands  are  unstained  with  English  blood 
murderously  shed. 

'But,  as  regards  any  fuither  Indulgence  which  may  be 


extended  to  them,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  phieed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  BritLsh  government. 

*  To  those  among  them  who  sl^l  promptly  come  forward 
and  give  to  the  diief-commissioner  their  support  in  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order,  this  indulgence  will  be  larger 
and  the  governor-general  will  be  ready  to  view  liberally  the 
claims  wliich  they  may  thus  acquire  to  the  restitution  of 
their  former  righta 

'As  participation  in  the  murder  of  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  will  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  from 
all  mercy,  so  will  those  who  have  protected  English  lives 
be  specially  entitled  to  consideration  and  leniency. 

'  By  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  Uie  Govemor-geneial 
of  India. 

'G.  F.  Edxonstoxk, 
*  Stcreiary  to  the  ChvemmetU  of  India.* 


C. 

Sir  James  Oatram,  not  fully  satisfied  with  this  proclama- 
tion, directed  his  secretary,  Mr  Couper,  to  write  as  follows 
to  Mr  Edmonstone : 

*Cahf,  Cuimlut,  March  8, 1828. 

*  Sir — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter.  No.  191,  dated  3d  inst,  enclosing  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  to  the  landholders,  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of 
Oude,  upon  the  fall  of  the  capital 

*2.  In  this  proclamation  a  hereditary  iXile  in  their 
estates  is  promised  to  such  landholders  as  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  and,  with  these  exoeptions^ 
the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  con- 
fiscated. 

*  3.  The  chief-commissioner  desires  me  to  observe  iiaJL, 
in  his  belief,  there  are  not  a  dozen  landowners  in  the 
province  who  have  not  themselves  borne  arms  against  oi, 
or  sent  a  representative  to  the  durbar,  or  assisted  the  rebel 
government  with  men  or  money.  The  effect  of  the  procla- 
mation, therefore,  will  be  to  confiscate  the  entire  proprietsiy 
right  in  the  soil ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is^  of  oome', 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  enlist  the  landowners  on  the  tide  of 
order ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  chief-commissionei's  fins 
conviction  that  as  soon  as  the  chiefe  and  thalookdan 
become  acquainted  with  the  determination  of  the  goveni* 
ment  to  confiscate  their  rights,  they  will  betake  themselrei 
at  once  to  their  domains,  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  ud 
prolonged  resistance. 

'  4.  The  chief-commissioner  deems  this  matter  of  nch 
vital  importance,  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  impor- 
tunate, he  ventures  to  submit  his  views  onoe  more^  ia  tiie 
hope  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general  may  yet  be 
induced  to  reconsider  the  subject 

'  5.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  landholders  wef*  BUNt 
unjustly  treated  under  our  settlement  operations,  and  ercii 
had  they  not  been  so,  that  it  would  have  required  a  de^ 
of  fidelity  on  their  part  quite  foreign  to  the  usual  diazMtor 
of  an  Asiatic,  to  have  remained  faithful  to  our  goreniMit 
under  the  shocks  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  Ooda^  Ii 
fact,  it  was  not  until  our  rule  was  virtually  at  an  end,  tk« 
whole  country  overrun,  and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
rebel  soldiery,  that  the  thalookdars,  smarting  as  thqr  ^ 
under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  sided  against  us.  The  ehiif' 
commissioner  thinks,  therefore,  that  they  ougiht  hirdljio 
be  considered  as  rebels,  but  rather  as  honourable  eneniie^ 
to  whom  terms,  such  as  they  could  without  loss  of  dignity 
accept,  should  be  offered  at  the  termination  of  tbi 
campaign. 

*  If  these  men  be  given  back  their  lands,  they  will  t^ 
once  aid  us  in  restoring  order ;  and  a  police  wiU  aooa  b> 
organised  with  their  co-operation,  which  will  render  unneoei' 
sary  the  presence  of  our  enormous  army  to  ra-estab&^ 
tranquillity  and  confidence. 

'  But,  if  their  life  and  freedom  from  imprisonment  <mly  bt 
offered,  they  will  resist ;  and  the  chief -commiMaomer  iB» 
sees  that  we  are  only  at  the  commencement  d  a  gaffriOi 
war  for  the  extirpation,  root  and  branch,  of  tlda  ela*  ■ 
men,  which  will  involve  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Anapitf* 
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by  battle,  diiease,  and  exposure  It  must  be  boiiie  in  mind 
that  ihia  species  of  varfare  has  always  been  peculiarly 
banasing  to  our  Indian  forces,  and  will  be  far  more  so  at 
piresent,  when  we  are  without  a  native  army. 

'6.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  chief -commissioner  earnestly 
requests  that  such  landholders  and  chiefs  as  have  not  been 
accomplices  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Europeans  may 
be  cnUsted  on  our  side  liy  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
poMCMiona,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  will  protect 
their  dependents  from  oppression.  If  his  lordship  agree 
to  this  proposition,  it  will  not  yet  be  too  late  to  communi- 
cate his  assent  by  electric  telegraph  before  the  fall  of  the 
city,  which  will  probably  not  take  place  for  some  days. 
Should  no  such  communication  be  received,  the  chief- 
commissioner  will  act  upon  his  present  instructions,  satisfied 
that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  convince  his  lordship 
that  they  will  be  ineffectual  to  re-establish  our  rule  on 
a  firm  basis  in  Oude. — I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  ^  G.  Coupbb, 

*  Secretary  to  Ohief-commMoner. 
*  Ckief'Commit9ioner^8  Qgiee,  Campf  ChinUut,  March  8.* 


Mr  Rdmonstone,  on  the  part  of  Viscount  Canning,  wrote 
the  following  brief  reply,  suggesting  an  additional  clause  to 
the  proclamation,  and  promising  a  more  detailed  communi- 
cation at  a  future  time  : 

*Allaoabad,  March  10,  1869. 

'Snt — ^Tour  secretary's  letter  of  the  8th  instant  was 
ddivered  to  me  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  by  Captain 
F.  Birch,  and  it  will  receive  a  detailed  reply  iu  due  course. 

'  Meanwhile,  I  am  desired  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general  to  subjoin  a  clause  which  may  be  inserted 
in  the  proclamation  (forwarded  with  my  letter,  No.  191,  of 
the  8d  instant),  after  the  paragraph  which  ends  with  the 
words,  "justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  government" 

***To  those  amongst  them  who  shall  promptly  come 
forward,  and  give  to  the  chief-commissioner  their  support 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  this  indulgence  will 
be  large,  and  the  governor-general  will  be  ready  to  view 
Uberally  the  claims  which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a 
restitution  of  their  former  rights." 

*  2.  This  clause  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  your  discre- 
tionary power,  but  it  may  serve  to  indicate  more  clearly  to 
the  thalookdars  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  governor- 
general  is  prepared  to  review  and  reciprocate  any  advances 
on  their  part. 

'  8w  It  is  expected  that  you  will  find  means  to  translate 
thu  additional  cUiuse  into  the  vernacular  languages,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  have  copies  of  the  proclamation,  so 
amended,  prepared  in  sufficient  numbers  for  immediate  use. 
If  more  ^ould  be  required,  the  magistrate  of  Cawnx>ore 
will  lith<^<raph  them  on  your  requisition. 

*4.  It  is  very  important,  as  you  will  readily  see,  that 
every  copy  of  the  vernacular  version  of  the  proclamation 
•ent  to  yon,  with  my  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  should  be 
csiefiUly  destroyed. — I  have,  Ac, 

(Signed)  *G.  F.  Edmonstone, 

*Secretaryf  Government  of  India^  with  the 
Ooremor-ffeneral. 

'Attahahad,  Mai-ch  10,  1858.' 

B. 
It  was  not  until  after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  that  the 
promised  detailed  reply  was  sent  to  Sir  James  Outram,  in 
the  following  terms  : 

*  Allahabad.  March  31, 1859. 

<SiB — In  replying  at  once  on  the  10th  inst.  to  your 
ceeretary's  letter  of  the  8th,  in  which  you  urged  reasbns 
against  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  to  the  tlialookdars 
and  landholders  of  Oude,  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
you  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Governor-general,  my  answer 
was  confined  to  communicating  to  you  the  urldition  which 
his  lorddiip  was  willing  to  make  to  that  proclamation, 
without  entering  into  the  general  questions  raised  in  your 
letter.  The  governor-general  desires  me  to  express  his 
hope  that  yon  will  not  have  supposed  that  the  arguments 


adduced  by  you  were  not  fully  weighed  by  him,  or  that 
your  opinion  upon  a  subject  on  which  you  are  so  well 
entitled  to  offer  one,  lias  not  been  received  with  sincere 
respect,  although  he  was  unable  to  concur  in  it 

*2.  I  am  now  directed  by  his  lordt^p  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  course  advocat^  in  your  letter 
— namely,  that  such  landholders  and  chiefs  as  have  not 
been  accomplices  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Europeans 
should  be  enlisted  on  our  side  by  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  will 
protect  their  dependents  from  oppression— is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  governor-general,  inadmissible. 

*3.  The  governor-general  entirely  agrees  with  you  in 
viewing  the  thalookdai's  and  landholders  of  Oude  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  rebels  in  our  old  pro- 
vinces are  to  be  regarded.  The  people  of  Oude  had  been 
subjects  of  the  British  government  for  little  more  than  one 
year  when  the  mutinies  broke  out ;  they  had  become  so  by 
no  act  of  their  own.  By  the  introduction  of  our  rule  many 
of  the  chiefs  had  suffered  a  loss  of  property,  and  all  had 
exi)erienced  a  diminution  of  the  importance  and  arbitrary 
power  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  it  is  no 
marvel  that  those  amongst  them  who  had  thus  been  losers 
should,  when  they  saw  our  authority  dissolved,  have 
hastened  to  shake  off  their  new  allegiance. 

*i.  The  governor-general  views  these  circumstances  as 
a  palliation  of  acts  of  rebellion,  even  where  hostility  has 
been  most  active  and  systematic.  Accordingly,  punishment 
by  death  or  imprisonment  is  at  once  put  aside  by  the 
proclamation  in  the  case  of  all  who  shall  submit  them- 
selves to  the  govci-nment,  and  who  are  not  murderers ;«  and 
whilst  confiscation  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  is 
declared  to  be  the  general  penalty,  the  means  of  obtaining 
more  or  less  of  exemption  from  it,  and  of  establishing  a 
claim  to  restitution  of  rights,  have  been  pointed  out,  imd 
ai-e  within  the  reach  of  all  without  injury  to  their  honour. 
Nothing  more  is  required  for  this  than  that  they  should 
promptly  tender  their  adhesion,  and  help  to  maintain  peace 
and  order. 

*  5.  The  governor-general  considers  that  the  course  thus 
taken  is  one  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  government, 
and  abundantly  lenient  To  have  followed  that  which 
is  suggested  in  your  secretary's  letter  would,  in  his 
lordship's  opinion,  have  been  to  treat  the  rebels  not  only 
as  honourable  enemies,  but  as  enemies  who  had  won  the 
day. 

*In  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  most  of  the  leaders 
in  it,  probably  all,  have  retaken  to  themselves  the 
lands  and  vilkiges  of  which  they  were  deprived,  by  the 
summary  settlement  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  our  government  in  Oude.  If  upon  the  capture  of 
Lucknow  by  the  commander-in-chief,  before  our  strength 
had  been  seen  or  felt  in  the  distant  districts,  and  before 
any  submission  had  been  received  or  invited  from  them, 
the  rights  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to  all  their  ancient  possessions 
had  been  recognised  by  the  government,  it  is  not  possible 
tliat  the  act  would  not  have  been  viewed  as  dictated  by 
fear  or  weakness.  It  would  have  led  the  people  of  Oude, 
and  all  who  are  watching  the  course  of  events  in  that 
province,  to  the  conclusion  that  rebellion  against  the 
British  government  cannot  be  a  losing  game ;  and  although 
it  might  have  purchased  an  immediate  return  to  order,  it 
would  not  assuredly  have  placed  the  future  peace  of  the 
province  upon  a  secure  foundation. 

<  6.  You  observe,  indeed,  that  the  landholders  were  most 
unjustly  treated  under  our  settlement  The  governor- 
general  desires  me  to  observe  that  if  this  were  unre- 
servedly the  case,  or  if  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
by  which  many  of  the  thalookdars  were  deprived  of  portions 
of  their  possessions  had  been  generally  unjust,  he  would 
ghidly  have  concurred  in  your  recommendation,  and  would 
have  been  ready,  at  the  risk  of  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
motives  of  the  government,  to  reinstate  the  thalookdars  at 
once  in  their  old  possessions.  But  it  is  not  so.  As  a 
question  of  policy,  indeed,  the  governor-general  considers 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  attempt  to 
introduce  into  Oude  a  system  of  village  settlement  in  place 
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of  the  old  Bettlemeut  under  ihalookdani  was  a  wise  one ;  but 
this  is  a  point  which  need  not  be  discoflsed  here.  As  a 
question  of  justice,  it  is  certain  that  the  hind  and  Tillages 
taken  from  the  thalookdars  had,  for  the  most  park,  b^n 
usurped  by  them  through  fraud  or  violence. 

'  7.  That  unjust  decisions  were  come  to  by  some  of  our 
local  officers  in  inrestigating  and  judging  the  titles  of  the 
landowners  is,  the  governor-general  fears,  too  true;  but 
the  proper  way  of  rectifying  such  injustice  is  by  a  re-bear- 
ing where  complaint  is  made.  This,  you  are  aware,  is  the 
course  which  the  governor-general  is  prepared  to  adopt,  and 
to  carry  out  in  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit  It  is  a  very 
different  one  from  proclaiming  that  indiscriminate  restitu- 
tion of  all  their  ancient  possessions  is  at  once  to  be  yielded 
to  the  landowners. 

'8.  That  the  hostility  of  the  thalookdars  of  Oude  who 
have  been  most  active  against  tiie  British  government  has 
been  provoked,  or  is  excused,  by  the  injustice  with  which 
they  nave  been  treated,  would  seem  to  be  your  opinion. 

'  But  I  am  to  observe,  that  there  are  some  facts  which 
deserve  to  be  weighed  before  pronouncing  that  this  is  the  case. 

*9.  No  chie&  have  been  more  open  in  their  rebellion 
than  the  rajahs  of  CThurda,  Bhinga,  and  6k)nda.  The 
governor-general  believes  that  the  first  of  these  did  not 
lose  a  single  village  by  the  summary  settlement,  and 
certainly  his  assessment  was  materially  reduced.  The 
second  was  dealt  with  in  a  like  liberal  manner.  The  Rajah 
of  Cbnda  lost  about  30  villages  out  of  400;  but  his 
assessment  was  lowered  by  some  10,000  rupees. 

'10.  No  one  was  more  benefited  by  the  change  of 
government  than  the  young  Baiah  of  Naupara.'  His  estates 
had  been  the  object  of  a  civil  war  with  a  rival  claimant 
for  three  years,  and  of  these  he  was  at  once  recognised  as 
sole  proprietor  by  the  British  government,  losing  only  six 
villages  out  of  more  than  a  thousand.  His  mother  was 
appomted  guardian,  but  her  troops  have  been  fighting 
against  us  at  Lncknow  from  the  beginning. 

'  11.  The  Rajah  of  Dhowrera,  also  a  minor,  was  treated 
with  equal  liberality.  Every  village  was  settled  with  his 
family ;  yet  these  people  turned  upon  Captain  Hearsey  and 
his  party,  refused  them  shelter,  pursued  them,  captur&d  the 
ladies,  and  sent  them  into  Lucknow. 

'12.  Ushruf  Bux  Khan,  a  large  thalookdar  in  Gonda, 
who  had  long  been'  an  object  of  persecution  by  the  late 
government,  was  established  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
property  by  us ;  yet  he  has  been  strongly  hostile. 

'  13.  It  is  olear  that  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
government  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  hostility  which, 
in  these  instances  at  least,  has  been  displayed  towards  our 
rule. 

'14.  The  moving  spirit  of  these  men  and  of  others 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  Oude  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor-general,  it  is  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  to  suffer 
any  restraint  of  their  hitherto  arbitrary  powers  over  those 
about  them,  to  a  diminution  of  their  importance  by  being 
brought  under  equal  laws,  and  to  the  obligation  of  dis- 
banding their  armed  followers,  and  of  living  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  life. 

'The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property  is  no  more 
than  a  just  one  in  such  coses  as  have  been  above  recited ; 
and  although  considerations  of  policy  and  mercy,  and  the 
newness  of  our  rule,  prescribe  a  relaxation  of  the  sentence 
more  or  less  laige  according  to  the  features  of  each  case, 
this  relaxation  must  be  preceded  by  submission,  and  the 
governor-general  cannot  consent  to  offer  all,  without 
distinction,  an  entire  exemption  from  i)enalty,  and  the 
restoration  of  all  former  possessions,  even  though  they 
should  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Europeans. — 
I  have,  &c, 

(Signed)  *  G.  P.  Edmonstohb, 

*Seci'etary  to  the  Oovemment  qf  India, 
with  the  Chvernor-general, 

*AUahabad,  March  31, 1858.' 

P. 
The  following  document,  though  not  pertaining  to  the 


affidrs  of  Oude,  may  usefully  be  given  hers,  bearing  as  it  does 
on  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  adopted  towards  mniineerB 
and  rebels.  It  was  written,  in  the  nam«  of  Visooimt  Can- 
ning, by  the  secretary  to  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  and  was  addressed  to  the  funotionaries  of  the 
disturbed  province  of  Bohilcnnd  : 

^Aasui,  April  n,UB». 

'  Sir— I  am  directed  to  commonicate  to  yon  tiie  general 
principles  which  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gfovemor-general 
desires  to  see  followed  by  all  dvil  and  other  offioen  who 
will  exercise  judicial  or  magisterial  powers  in  Bohileiuid, 
on  the  re-entry  of  British  troope  into  that  province. 

'2.  The  condition  of  Bohilcnnd  has  been,  in  some 
respects,  peculiar.  The  progress  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
interior  has  until  lately  sufferod  little  check.  The  people, 
left  to  themselves,  have  in  many  quarters  eng^^ed  actively 
in  hostilities  against  each  other ;  but  direct  oppodtion  to 
British  authority  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  several 
Sudder  towns,  to  the  frontier  on  the  Ganges,  and  to  the 
expeditions  against  Nynee  Tah 

*  3.  Under  these  circumstancee,  his  lordship  considers  it 
just  to  distinguish,  by  a  widely  differing  treatment,  the 
simple  bearing  of  arms,  or  even  acts  of  social  violence 
committed  at  a  period  when  the  check  of  lawful  govern- 
ment was  removed,  from  acts  directly  involving  treason 
against  the  state,  or  a  deliberate  ddSanoe  of  its  authority. 
Excepting  instances  of  much  aggravation,  it  is  not  the  wirii 
of  government  that  public  prosecutions  should  be  set  on 
foot  on  account  of  offences  of  the  former  daas. 

'  4.  Further,  in  respect  of  treason  and  defiance  of  British 
authority,  his  lordship  desires  that  criminal  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  only  against  leaders,  and  against  sodi 
persons,  whether  high  or  low,  as  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  activity  and  rancour  against  the  government,  or 
by  persistence  in  opposition  to  its  authority  after  the 
advance  of  troops  and  the  re-oocupation  of  stationa  The 
governor-general  will  admit  to  amnesty  all  other  classes, 
even  though  they  have  borne  arms  on  the  nde  of  the 
rebels,  provided  that  they  tender  an  early  and  complete 
submission.  But  continuance  in  opposition  will  exdude 
from  pardon. 

'  5.  The  governor-general  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
impression  exists  in  Bohilcnnd  that  the  Mohammedan 
population,  as  such,  is  to  be  proscribed  and  crashed.  It  is 
likely  that  the  rumour  has  been  raised  and  fbatend  by  the 
rebel  leadei-s  to  exdte  apprehendon  and  mietmsi  of  the 
government.  His  lordship  desires  that  every  appropriate 
oGcadon  may  be  taken  to  disabuse  the  people  of  this  groe 
error.  Such  suspected  rebels  as  may  be  brought  to  tritl 
will  be  tried  each  by  his  own  acts.  Eadi  will  stand  or  fill 
by  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  shall  be  proved  to  hvn 
followed.  The  government  will  maintain,  as  it  has  alw«j8 
maintained,  a  strict  impartiality  in  its  administration. 
Equal  justice  will  be  diared  by  all  its  subjects,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mohammedana  Ton  will  make  public  these 
views,  and  instruct  the  chief  district  officers  to  make  them 
widely  known,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  be  Dosft 
effectual. 

'  6.  It  will  be  your  care,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  injoac- 
tious  of  his  lordship's  orders,  embodied  in  the  dredar 
order  dated  the  19th  February,  to  bring  forward,  for  early 
notice  by  the  governor-general,  the  several  examples  d 
conspicuously  faithful  conduct  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rohilcund,  under  eircumstanoes  id  peculiar 
difficulty. — I  have,  ftc, 

'W.Mun, 
'SectoQovtNW,P: 

G. 

We  now  transfer  attention  to  four  of  the  doeome&ts 
written  in  London.  The  first  was  nominally  from  the 
'Secret  Committee,'  really  from  the  Earl  of  BUenbovouglit 
and  was  suggested  by  the  state  of  affidra  in  India  during 
the  second  half  of  the  month  of  Febmaiy  : 
<  The  Stcret  Committee  of  the  Court  ofDireetere  qf  ths  Matt  I»li» 
Company t  to  the  Qovemor-general  of  India  m  Oeiimeik 
March  34,  18M. 

'  The  telegram  from  Calcutta,  dated  the  28d  ult,  vldeh 


/ 


airiTed  tlua  morning,  conveys  intelligence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  force  under  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of  that 
under  Jong  Bahadoor,  npon  Lncknow;  and  we  trust  we 
may  indulge  the  expectation  that,  ere  this,  that  city  has 
been  eracnated  by  the  rebels,  and  that  no  considerable 
corps  remains  united  against  us  in  the  field. 

'  2.  If  this  happy  result  should  have  been  attained,  it  will 
be  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  learn  that  you  have  deemed 
yourselves  sufficiently  strong  to  be  enabled  to  act  towards 
the  people  with  the  generosity,  as  well  as  the  justice,  which 
are  congenial  to  the  British  character. 

'3.  Crimes  have  been  committed  against  us  which  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  foi^give;  and  some  laige  exceptions 
there  must  be,  of  the  persons  guilty  of  such  crimes,  from 
any  aet  of  amnesty  which  could  be  granted ;  but  it  must 
be  as  impossible,  as  it  would  be  abhorrent  £rom  our  feelings, 
to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  which  the  law  might  strictly 
award  upon  all  who  have  swerved  from  their  allegiance. 

'  4.  To  us  it  appears  that,  whenever  open  resistance  shall 
have  ceased,  it  would  be  prudent)  in  awarding  punishment, 
rather  to  follow  the  practice  which  prevails  after  the 
conquest  of  a  country  which  has  defended  itself  to  the  hist 
by  deqierate  war,  than  that  which  may  perhaps  be  lawfully 
adopted  after  the  suppression  of  mutiny  and  rebellion, 
such  acts  always  being  excepted  from  forgiveness  or 
mitigation  of  punishment  as  have  exceeded  the  licence  of 
legitimate  hostilities. 

*  5.  While  we  may  be  unable  to  forget  the  insanity  which, 
during  the  last  ten  months,  has  pervaded  the  army  and  a 
laigB  portion  of  the  people,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
remember  the  previous  fidelity  of  a  hundred  years,  and  so 
conduct  ourselves  towards  those  who  have  erred  as  to 
remove  their  delusions  and  their  fears,  and  re-establish,  if 
we  can,  that  confidence  which  was  so  long  the  foundation  of 
our  power. 

'  d.  It  irould  be  desirable  that,  in  every  case,  the  disarming 
of  a  district,  either  by  the  seizure  of  arms  or  by  their 
•nrrander,  should  precede  the  application  to  it  of  any 
amnesty;  but  there  may  be  circumstances  which  would 
raider  expedient  a  different  coui-se  of  proceeding.  Upon 
these  exoeptional  cases,  you  and  the  officers  acting  under 
your  orden  must  decide. 

'  7.  The  disarming  of  a  district  having  been  effected,  with 
exoepiions^  under  your  licence,  in  favour  of  native  gentle- 
men, whose  feelings  of  honour  would  be  affected  by  being 
defnived  of  the  privilege  of  wearing  arms,  and  of  any  other 
persons  in  whom  you  may  confide,  we  think  the  possession 
of  anns  should  be  punished  in  every  cose  by  a  severe 
penalty ;  but  unless  the  possession  of  arms  should  be  com- 
bined with  other  acts,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  retained  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  that  penalty 
should  not  be  death.  Of  course  the  possession  of  arms  by 
Bngliahmen  must  always  remain  lawful. 

*  8.  Death  has  of  late  been  but  too  common  a  punishment. 
It  loses  whatever  terror  it  might  otherwise  have  when  so 
indiscriminately  applied ;  but,  in  fact,  in  India  there  is  not 
eommonly  a  fear  of  death,  although  there  ever  must  be  a 
fear  of  pain. 

'0.  In  every  amnestied  district,  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  law  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  restored. 

'10.  In  carrying  these  views  into  execution,  you  may 
meet  with  obsUmction  from  those  who,  maddened  by  the 
scenes  th^  have  witnessed,  may  desire  to  substitute  their 
own  policy  for  that  of  the  government;  but  persevere 
firmly  in  doing  what  you  may  think  right ;  make  those  who 
would  eounteract  you  feel  that  you  are  resolved  to  rule,  and 
that  yon  will  be  served  by  none  who  will  not  obey. 

'11.  Acting  in  this  spirit^  you  may  rely  upon  our 
unqoaUfied  support* 

H. 
Three  or  four  weeks  afterwards,  was  written  the  '  secret 
dispatch'  which  gave  rise  to  so  vehement  a  debate  in 
psrliament : 

Mpnno,  1858. 
'Our  letter  of  the  24th  of  March  1858  will  have  put  you 
in  possession  of  our  general  views  with  respect  to  the  treat- 


ment of  the  people  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of 
Lucknow  by  the  enemy. 

'  2.  On  the  12th  inst,  we  received  from  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  dated  the  3d  of  March,  addressed  by  your  secretaiy 
to  the  secretary  to  the  chief-commissioner  in  Oude,  which 
letter  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  prochunation  to  be  issued  by 
the  chief -commissioner  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  should 
have  command  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  conv^ed 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  act  with 
respect  to  different  classes  of  persons,  in  execution  of  the 
views  of  the  governor-general 

*  3.  The  people  of  Oude  will  see  only  the  proclamation. 
'4.  That  authoritative  expression  of   the  will  of  the 

government  informs  the  people  that  six  persons,  who  are 
named  as  having  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  are 
henceforward  the  sole  hereditaiy  proprietors  (rf  the  lands 
they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British  rule,  subject  only 
to  such  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them ; 
that  others  in  whose  favour  like  claims  may  be  estaUUdied 
will  have  conferred  upon  them  a  proportionate  measure  of 
reward  and  honour;  and  that,  with  these  excep^ons,  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated 
to  the  British  government. 

*  5.  We  cannot  but  express  to  you  our  apprehension  that 
this  decree,  pronouncing  the  diidnherison  (tf  a  people,  will 
throw  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  the 
re-establishment  of  peace. 

'  6.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  war  in  Oude 
has  derived  much  of  its  popular  character  from  the  rigorous 
manner  in  which,  without  regard  to  what  the  chief  land- 
holders had  become  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights, 
the  summary  settlement  had,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
province,  been  carried  out  by  your  officers. 

*  7.  The  landholders  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the 
soil  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  and  are  as  sensitive  with 
respect  to  the  rights  in  the  soil  they  deem  themselves  to 
possess,  as  the  occupiers  of  land  in  any  country  of  which 
we  have  a  knowledge. 

*8.  Whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  and  undisclosed 
intentions,  your  proclamation  will  appear  to  deprive  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  all  hope  upon  the  subject  most 
dear  to  them  as  individuals,  while  the  substitution  of  our 
rule  for  that  of  their  native  sovereign  has  naturally  excited 
against  us  whatever  they  may  have  of  national  feeling. 

*9.  We  cannot  but  in  justice  consider  that  those  who 
resist  our  authority  in  Oude  are  under  verv  different 
circumstances  from  those  who  have  acted  agunst  us  in 
provinces  which  have  been  long  under  our  government 

'10.  We  dethroned  the  King  of  Oude,  and  took  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  subse- 
quently modified  by  another  treaty,  under  which,  had  it 
been  held  to  be  in  force,  the  course  we  adopted  could  not 
have  been  la^-fully  pursued ;  but  we  held  that  it  was  not 
in  force,  although  the  fact  of  its  not  baring  been  ratified  in 
England,  as  regarded  the  provision  on  which  we  rely  for 
our  justification,  had  not  boen  previously  made  known  to 
the  King  of  Oude. 

'11.  That  sovereign  and  his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly 
faithful  to  their  treaty  engagements  with  us,  however  ill 
they  may  have  governed  their  subjects. 

'  12.  They  had  more  than  once  assisted  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties, and  not  a  suspicion  had  ever  been  entertained  of 
any  hostile  disposition  on  their  part  towards  our  govern* 
mcnt. 

'13.  Suddenly  the  people  saw  their  king  taken  from 
amongst  them,  and  our  administration  substituted  for  his, 
which,  however  bad,  was  at  least  native ;  and  this  sudden 
change  of  government  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
summary  settlement  of  the  revenue,  which,  in  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  province,  deprived  the  most 
influential  landholders  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their 
property — of  what  certainly  had  long  given  wealth,  and 
distinction,  and  power  to  their  familiea 

'14.  We  must  admit  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
hostilities  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have  rather 
the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebellion,  and 
that  the  people  of  Oude  should  rather  be  regarded  with 
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indulgent  consideration,  than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty 
exceeding  in  extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has 
been  recorded  in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued  nation. 

*15.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
overocHning  resistance,  have  excepted  a  few  persons  as  still 
deserving  of  punishment,  but  have,  with  a  generous  policy, 
extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

*16.  You  have  acted  upon  a  different  principle  Tou 
have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special  favour,  and  you 
have  struck  with  what  they  will  feel  as  the  severest  of 
punishment  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

*17.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  precedents  from 
whom  you  have  departed  will  appear  to  have  been  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  wliich  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  made. 

'18.  We  desire  that  you  will  mitigate  in  practice  the 
stringent  severity  of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have 
issued  against  the  landholders  of  Oude. 

'19.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in  India  rest 
upon  the  willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people ;  there 
cannot  be  contentment  where  there  is  general  confiscation. 

'20.  (Government  cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any 
force  in  a  country  where  the  whole  people  is  rendered 
hostile  by  a  sense  of  wrong ;  and  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
maintain  it,  it  would  not  be  a  consummation  to  be  desired.' 


The  Court  of  Directors,  before  the  secret  dispatch  became 
known  to  them,  adopted  courteous  language  in  the  following 
letter  of  instructions  sent  to  Viscount  Canning,  referring  to 
an  earlier  communication  : 

«3f*iy  5, 1858. 

*  1.  You  will  have  received,  by  the  mail  of  the  25tli  of 
March,  a  letter  from  the  secret  committee,  which  has  since 
been  laid  before  us,  respecting  the  policy  which  it  becomes 
you  to  pursue  towards  those  natives  of  India  who  have 
recently  been  in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  British 
government. 

'  2.  That  letter  emphatically  confirms  the  principles  which 
yon  have  already  adopted,  as  set  forth  in  your  circular  of 
the  Slst  of  July  1857,  by  impressing  upon  you  the  pro- 
priety of  pursuing,  after  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  a  course  of  policy  distinguished  by  a  wise  and 
discriminating  generosity.  Tou  are  exhorted  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  and,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  crimin- 
ality, to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  vanquished.  In  the 
sentiments  expi^essed  by  the  secret  committee  we  entirely 
concur.  While  there  are  some  crimes  which  humanity 
calls  upon  you  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity,  there 
are  others  of  a  less  aggravated  character,  which  it  would 
be  equally  unjust  and  impolitic  not   to  pardon  and  to 


'3.  The  offences  with  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  are  of  three  different  kiuda  Firstly,  high  crimes, 
instigated  by  malice  prepense,  and  aggravated  by  treachery 
and  cruelty.  Secondly,  offences  the  results  rather  of  weak- 
ness than  of  malice,  into  which  it  is  believed  that  many 
have  been  drawn  by  the  contamination  of  example,  by  the 
fear  of  opposing  themselves  to  their  more  powerful  country- 
men, or  by  the  belief  that  they  have  been  compromised  by 
the  acts  of  their  associates,  rather  than  by  any  active  desire 
to  embarrass  the  existing  government.  And,  thirdly,  offences 
of  a  less  positive  character,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
passive  connivance  at  evil,  or  at  most  to  the  act  of  giving 
such  assistance  to  ttie  rebels  as,  if  not  given,  would  have 
been  forcibly  extorted,  and  which  in  many  cases  it  would 
have  been  death  to  refuse  to  bodies  of  licentious  and 
exasperated  mutineers. 

*  4.  It  is  the  fii-st  only  of  these  offences,  the  perpetrators 
of  which,  and  their  accomplices,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
visit  with  the  severest  penalty  which  you  can  inflict ;  and 
it  is,  happily,  in  such  cases  of  exceptional  atrocity,  that 
you  will  have  the  least  diflSculty  in  proving  both  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  and  the  identity  of  the  offender. 
In  the  other  cases  you  might  often  be  left  in  doubt, 
not^  only  of  the  extent  of  the  offence  committed,  but 
of  its  actual   commission   by  the  accused  persons ;   and 


although  we  are  aware  that  the  retribution  which  might 
be  righteously  inflicted  upon  the  guilty  may  be  in  some 
measure  restricted  by  too  much  nicety  of  specification,  and 
that,  in  dealing  with  so  large  a  mass  of  crime,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  some  acts  of  individual  injustice, 
we  may  still  express  out  desire  that  the  utmost  exertion 
may  be  made  to  confine,  within  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  these  cases  of  uncertain  proof  and  dubious  identity, 
even  though  your  retributary  measures  should  thns  fiJl 
short  of  what  in  strict  justice  might  be  inflicted. 

'  5.  As  soon  as  you  have  suppr^sed  the  active  hostility  of 
the  enemy,  your  first  care  will  be  the  restoration  of  pnblie 
confidence.  It  will  be  your  privilege  when  the  disorganised 
provinces  shall  no  longer  be  convnlfKid  by  intesUne  disorder, 
to  set  an  example  of  toleration  and  forbearance  towards  the 
subject  people,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east,  to  allay 
the  iiTitation  and  suspicion,  which,  if  suffered  to  retain 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  native  and  Enropcan  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  will  eventually  lead  to  nothing  less 
calamitous  than  a  war  of  races.  — 

'  G.  In  dealing  with  the  people  of  Oude,  you  will  doubtless 
be  moved  by  special  considerations  of  justice  and  of  policy* 
Throughout  the  recent  contest,  we  have  ever  regarded  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as — ^not  being  sepoys  or 
pensioners  of  our  oun  army — have  been  in  arms  against  us 
as  an  exceptional  class.  They  cannot  be  considered  as 
traitors  or  even  rebels,  for  they  had  not  pledged  their  fidelity 
to  us,  and  they  had  scarcely  become  our  subjecta.  Many, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  government,  had 
necessarily  been  deprived  of  the  maintenance  they  had 
latterly  enjoyed  ;  and  others  feared  that  the  speedy  loss 
of  their  means  of  subsistence  must  follow  from  the  same 
course.  It  was  natural  that  such  persons  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  restoration  of 
the  native  rule,  under  which  the  permitted  disorganisation 
of  the  country  had  so  long  been  to  them  a  souioe  of  nnUv- 
fal  profit.  Neither  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  late  native 
government,  nor  the  great  thalookdars  and  their  zetainen, 
were  under  any  obligation  of  fidelity  to  our  government  for 
benefits  conferred  upon  them.  Tou  would  be  justified,  there- 
fore, in  dealing  with  them  as  you  would  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  in  ceasing  to  consider  them  objects  of 
punishment  after  they  have  once  laid  down  their  arm& 

'  7.  Of  these  arms  they  must  for  ever  be  deprived.  Toa 
will  doubtless,  in  prosecution  of  this  object,  address  yolI^ 
self  in  the  first  instance  to  the  case  of  the  great  thalookdan, 
who  80  successfully  defied  the  late  government^  and  maoj 
of  whom,  with  Urge  bodies  of  armed  men,  appear  to  hare 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  of  the  Benj^ 
army.  The  destruction  of  the  fortified  strongholds  of  these 
powerful  landholders,  the  forfeiture  of  their  remaining  guns, 
the  disarming  and  disbanding  of  their  followers,  will  be 
amongst  your  first  works.  But,  whilst  you  are  depriring 
this  influential  and  once  dangerous  class  of  people  of  their 
power  of  openly  resisting  your  authority,  you  will,  we  hare 
no  doubt,  exert  yourself  by  every  possible  means  to  recoodle 
them  to  British  rule,  and  encouR^e  them,  by  libenl 
arrangements  made  in  accordance  with  ancient  usages,  to 
become  industrious  agriculturists,  and  to  employ  in  Uie 
cultivation  of  the  soil  the  men  who,  as  armed  retainers, 
have  so  long  wasted  the  substance  of  their  masters  and 
desolated  the  land.  We  believe  that  these  landholders  may 
be  taught  that  their  holdings  will  be  more  profitaUe  to 
them  under  a  strong  government,  capable  of  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  severely  punishing  agrarian 
outrages,  than  under  one  which  perpetually  invites,  by  its 
weakness,  the  ruinous  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

'  8.  Having  thus  endeavoured,  on  the  re-eatAblisbment  of 
the  authority  of  the  British  government  in  Oude,  to 
re-assure  the  great  landholders,  you  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider, in  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  and  forbearance,  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Ton  will  hear  im 
mind  that  it  is  necessary,  in  a  transition  state  from  one 
government  to  another,  to  deal  tenderly  with  existioi? 
usages,  and  sometimes  even   with  existing  aboaca    All 
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precipiUkto  reforms  arc  dangerous.  It  is  often  wiser  even 
to  tolerate  evil  for  a  time,  than  to  alarm  and  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  changes 
which  time  can  alone  teach  them  to  appreciate,  or  even, 
perhaps,  to  understand.  Tou  will  be  especially  careful, 
in  the  readjustment  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  province,  to 
avoid  the  impomtion  of  unaccustomed  taxes,  whether  of  a 
general  or  of  a  local  character,  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
industrial  resources  and  affecting  the  daily  comfoi-ts  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  estimate  the  successful  administration 
of  A  newly  acquired  province  according  to  the  financial 
resnlts  of  the  first  few  years.  At  such  a  time  we  should 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  people  by  wise  concessions,  and 
to  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  British 
government  is  more  covetous  of  revenue  than  the  native 
ruler  whom  it  has  suppknted.* 

K. 

The  last  document  here  given  is  a  letter  of  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  kind  and  courteous  towards 
tiie  governor-general,  but  evidently  conveying  an  opinion 
that  the  proposed  proclamation,  unless  modified  and  acted 
on  with  caution,  would  be  too  severe  for  the  purpose  in 
view : 

*  Poniicnl  Dfpariment,  ISlh  of  M.iy  {Xj.  20)  1858. 

'  1.  The  secret  committee  lias  communicated  to  us  the 
govemor-generars  secret  letter,  dated  5th  March  (No.  0) 
1858,  witih  its  enclosures,  consisting  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  chief-commissioner  of  Oude,  dated  3d  of  March,  and 
of  the  procUunation  referred  to  therein,  which  w;is  to  be 
issued  by  Sir  James  Outram  to  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants 
of  Oode  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  should  have  posses- 
sion or  command  of  the  city  of  Lucknow. 

*2.  We  have  also  received  communication  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  your  government  by  the  secret  committee, 
under  date  the  lOth  of  April  last,  on  the  subject  of  the 
draft  of  proclamation. 

*  8.  Our  political  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  has  apprised 
you  of  our  strong  sense  of  the  distinction  which  ought  to 
be  maintained  between  the  revolted  sepoys  and  the  chiefs 
and  people  of  Oude,  and  the  comparative  indulgence  with 
which,  equally  from  justice  and  policy,  the  insurgents  of 
that  country  (other  than  sepoys)  ought  to  be  regarded. 
In  aecordance  with  these  views,  we  entirely  approve  the 
guarantee  of  life  and  honour  given  by  the  proposed  pro- 
clamation to  all  thalookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders,  with 
thsir  followers,  who  should  make  immediate  submission, 


surrender  their  arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  British 
government,  provided  they  have  not  participated  in  the 
murder  *^  of  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen." 

*  4.  We  are  prepared  to  learn  that  in  publicly  declaring 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  of  six  persons  who 
had  been  steadfast  in  their  all^iance,  the  proprietary  right 
in  the  soil  of  the  province  was  confiscated  to  the  British 
government,  the  governor-general  intended  no  more  than 
to  reserve  to  himself  entire  liberty  of  action,  and  to  give 
the  character  of  mercy  to  the  confirmation  of  all  rights 
not  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  the  owners  of  which 
might  not,  by  their  conduct,  have  excluded  themselves  from 
indulgent  consideration. 

*  5.  His  lordship  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
words  of  the  proclamation,  without  the  comment  on  it 
which  we  trust  was  speedily  afforded  by  your  actions,  must 
have  produced  the  expectation  of  much  more  general  and 
indiscriminate  dispossession  than  could  have  been  oonsistent 
with  justice  or  with  policy.  We  shall  doubUess  bo 
informed,  in  due  course,  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
governor-general  to  employ  those  terms,  and  of  the  means 
which,  we  presume,  have  been  taken  of  making  known  in 
Oude  the  merciful  character  which  we  assume  must  still 
belong  to  your  views.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  due  to  the 
governor-general  that  we  should  express  our  entire  reliance 
that  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  has  been  his  firm 
resolution  to  shew  to  all  whose  crimes  are  not  too  great  for 
any  indulgence,  the  utmost  degree  of  leniency  consistent 
with  the  early  restoi-ation  and  firm  maintenance  of  lawful 
authority. 

*  We  acconlingly  have  to  inform  you,  that  on  receiving 
communication  of  the  papers  now  acknowledged,  the  Court 
of  Dii-ectors  passed  the  following  resolution : 

* "  Resolved — That  in  reference  to  the  dispatch  from  the 
secret  committee  to  the  governor-general  of  India,  dated 
the  19th  ult,  with  the  documents  therein  alluded  to,  and 
this  day  hiid  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  this  court 
desires  to  express  its  continued  confidence  in  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  Canning,  and  its  conviction  that  his  measure 
for  the  pacification  of  Oude,  and  tiie  other  disturbed  dis- 
tricts in  India,  will  be  characterised  by  a  generous  policy, 
and  by  the  ntmost  clemency  that  is  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  that  important 
object" — We  are,  &c. 

(Signed)  *  F.  Cubris, 

*  W.  J.  Eastwick, 

*  London,  May  18,  1858.  &C  &C.* 
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^;;  II B  Brilislj  officers  mid 
?A^  solfliers  in  India  looked  for- 
^  ward,  not  without  anxiety,  to  a 
"^.1  bot-wo.Mhcr  (^Hnpalipi  In  the 
"summer  of  1856*  Much  disappoint- 
'  ini:ut  was  folt,  too,  in  England,  when 
I  the  necessity  for  such  a  campaign 
^bocamo  manifest.  Persona  in  all  ranks 
bad  fomjly  hoped  that,  when  Sir  Colin 
'Campbell  had  spent  two  or  three  months 
in  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Lncknow,  be 
w*oiild  be  enabled  so  to  invest  that  city  as  to 
render  the  escape  of  the  mutineers  impossible ; 
and  that  in  conquering  it^  the  heart  of  tlio  rebellion 


would  be  crudied  out  The  nsult  did  not  ftn«w«r 
to  this  espeet&tion,  Lucknow  was  conquered  ;  but 
the  prisoners  taken  could  be  rcekoned  aimply  bj 
doxens  ;  nearly  all  the  rebels  who  were  not  killed 
««capcd  into  the  provinces.  It  is  true  that  tb«j 
were  now  a  dispersed  body  instead  of  a  concCD- 
Iratcd  army ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  iu  abandoning 
Lucknow,  they  would  retire  to  many  towns  and 
forta  where  g^ns  could  be  found,  and  where  « 
formidable  stand  might  bo  made  against  Britisi] 
troops.  Let  the  summer  approach,  and  the  ratio  of 
advantages  on  the  two  sidca  would  bo  changed  in 
characten  Hot  weather  may  affect  the  fiepoy,  but 
it  affects  hira  relatively  less  than  the  EngJiabroai]' 
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It  u  heart-breaking  work  to  a  gallant  aoldier  to 
feel  his  bodily  strength  failing  through  heat,  at 
a  tirae  when  his  spirit  is  as  heroic  as  ever.  The 
rebels  were  astate  enough  to  know  this.  The  lithe 
Hindoo,  with  snpple  limbs  and  no  superfluous 
flesh,  can  make  great  marches — especially  when  ho 
retreats.  His  goods  and  chattels  are  few  in  number ; 
his  household  arrangements  simple ;  and  it  costs 
him  little  time  or  thought  to  shift  his  quarters 
at  a  short  notice,  in  a  period  of  peace.  During 
war  or  rebellion,  when  he  becomes  a  soldier,  his 
worldly  position  is  even  more  simple  than  before. 
A  man  who  can  live  upon  rice,  parched  com,  and 
water,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  much  indifler- 
ence  whether  he  is  clothed  or  not,  has  a  remarkable 
freedom  of  movement,  requiring  little  intricacy  of 
commissariat  arrangements.  The  English,  during 
the  war  of  the  mutiny,  had  ample  means  of 
observing  this  mobility  of  the  native  rebel  troops, 
and  ample  reasons  for  lamenting  its  consequences. 
If  this  were  so  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  still 
more  decidedly  the  case  during  a  hot-weather 
campaign,  when  exhaustion  and  coups  de  soleil 
work  so  terribly  on  the  European  constitution.  It 
was  this  consideration,  as  we  have  said,  that  gave 
rise  to  much  disappointment,  both  in  India  and 
in  England,  when  the  real  sequel  of  the  siege  of 
Lacknow  became  apparent.  The  disappointment 
resolved  itself  in  some  quarters  into  adverse 
criticism  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  tactics;  but 
even  those  who  deemed  it  wise  and  just  to 
postpone  such  criticism,  could  not  postpone  their 
anxiety  when  they  found  that  the  rebels,  fleeing 
from  Lucknow,  assumed  such  an  attitude  elsewhere 
as  would  render  a  summer  campaign  necessary. 

The  long  sojourn  of  the  commander-in-chief  in 
and  near  the  Oudian  capital,  and  the  frequent 
communications  between  him  and  the  governor- 
general,  told  of  serious  and  weighty  discussions 
oonoeming  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Rumours 
circulated  of  an  antagonism  of  plans;  of  one 
project  for  leaving  the  rebels  unmolested  until 
after  the  hot  season  should  have  passed,  and  of 
another  for  crushing  them  in  detail  before  they 
could  succeed  in  re-oombining.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  rumours,  the  policy  adopted 
foUowed  the  latter  of  these  two  courses.  The 
army  of  Lucknow,  broken  up  into  divisions  or 
columns,  was  set  again  to  work,  to  pursue  and 
defeat  those  insurgents  who  kept  the  field  with 
«  pertinacity  little  expected  when  the  mutiny 
b^g«n.  So  much  of  those  operations  as  took  place 
during  the  month  of  April,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  diaptcr  to  narrate ;  but  a  few  words  may 
{previously  be  said  concerning  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Bengid,  more  dependent  on  Calcutta  than  on 
the  army  of  Oude  or  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  fact  has  already  been  adverted  to  that  the 
supreme  government,  amid  all  the  anxiety  of  the 
Yebdlion  in  the  northwest,  began  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  take  measures  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  Lower  Bengal.  That  province,  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  of  India,  had  been 


very  little  affected  by  the  mutiny,  chiefly  because 
there  were  few  Mohammedan  leaders  inclined  to 
become  rebels ;  but  the  authorities  could  not  close 
their  eyes  to  the  fieicts  that  the  province  was  very 
insufl&ciontly  defended,  and  that  any  successful 
revolt  there  would  be  more  disastrous  than  in 
other  regions.  So  long  as  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
remained  in  British  hands,  there  would  always  be 
a  base  of  operations  for  reconquering  Upper  India^ 
if  necessary ;  but  that  delta  once  lost,  the  services 
of  a  Clive,  backed  by  a  large  army  from  England, 
would  be  again  needed  to  recover  it,  A  plan  was 
therefore  formed  for  locating  five  or  six  thousand 
European  troops  in  Bengal,  quartered  at  Calcutta, 
Dumdum,  Chinsura,  Barrackporo,  Dinapoor, 
Benares,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  It  became 
very  seriously  contested  whether  any  native  army 
whatever  would  be  needed  in  the  province.  The 
Bengalees  are  peaceful,  and  have  few  ambitious 
chieftains  among  them ;  hence,  it  was  argued,  a 
few  thousand  British  troops,  and  a  few  hundred 
seamen  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  would  suffice  to 
protect  the  province.  There  were  'divisional 
battalions  *  of  native  troops  still  at  certain  stations, 
as  a  sort  of  military  police ;  but  the  regular  Bengal 
native  army  had  been  extinguished,  or  had  ex- 
tinguished itself.  So  useful  had  a  few  hundred 
seamen  become,  that  their  employment  led  to 
many  such  suggestions  as  the  following — 'Wherever 
these  seamen  are,  there  is  a  feeling  of  absolute 
security  at  once  from  external  attack  and  internal 
treachery.  Bengal  has  now  been  nearly  twelve 
months  without  a  native  army,  and  within  tliat 
twelve  months  they  have  never  once  been  missed. 
Why  not  retain  this  security  ?  Why  not  strike  off 
Bengal  from  the  provinces  to  be  occupied  by  a 
native  force,  and  render  our  improvised  force  a 
permanent  institution  ?  A  company  of  European 
sailors  would  be  a  nucleus  for  the  armed  police  in 
each  division.  Why  not  keep  them  up  as  such, 
give  them  permanent  allowances,  recruit  them 
primarily  from  the  same  useful  class  ?  There  can 
be  no  want  of  men  when  once  such  a  permanent 
opening  is  known.  They  would  not  only  protect 
the  great  cities,  and  double  the  physical  force  on 
which  all  authority  must  ultimately  rest,  but  act 
as  a  permanent  check  on  the  divisional  battalions. 
We  want  such  a  check.  These  men  may  be  as 
faithful  as  the  sepoys  have  been  false,  as  attached 
to  Europeans  as  the  sepoys  have  proved  themselves 
hostile  ;  but  there  can  never  be  any  proof  of  the 
fact.  Let  us  not  again  trust  armed  natives  without 
the  precautions  we  take  in  our  ships  against  our 
own  sailors— a  check  by  a  different  body.*  All 
such  considerations  necessarily  resolved  themselves 
into  a  much  larger  inquiry,  to  be  conducted 
deliberately  and  cautiously— how  ought  the  army 
of  India  to  be  re-constituted  ? 

Semi-barbarous  tribes  in  many  instances  took 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  British  influ- 
ence in  India,  to  make  inroads  into  districts  not 
properly  belonging  to  them;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  correction  of  these  evil-doers 
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was  a  very  difficult  m^ittcr.  Such  tm  instaneo 
(tccurrcd  in  tlio  mouth  no^v  utiiier  notice.  On  the 
bonders  of  Assam,  at  the  extvome  northeast  comer 
of  Intlia,  were  a  \rild  mountain  tribe  called  Abors, 
who  had  for  some  timo  beett  engaged  in  u  system 
of  marauding  on  the  Assam  aide  of  the  frontier. 
Cnptain  Bivar,  at  Dcbroogburj  set  foi'lh  to  punish 
them,  taking  iflfith  him  a  mixed  force  of  sailors  and 
Goorkbas.  The  Abors  retreated  to  their  fastnesses, 
and  Bivar  attempted  to  follow  them  ;  but  this  was 
an  nnsucecssful  manoeuvre.  The  Aliors  bronglit 
down  many  of  his  men  by  poisoned  arrows,  and 
maimed  otbera  by  rolling  down  stones  u[)on  tbcm 
from  tlio  rocks  ;  a  portion  of  their  numbers,  mean- 
while, making  a  cii-euit,  fell  upon  tljc  baggage- 
boats,  and  captured  tlie  whole  of  the  baggage. 
Captain  Birar  and  his  companions  suffered  many 
privations  before  they  safely  got  back  to  Debrooglmr, 
These,  however,  were  minor  difficulticjs^  involving 
no  very  serious  conscf^ueuces.  Tlji^oughout  the 
northeast  region  of  India  tbcrti  were  few  'Pandics/ 
few  sepoys  of  Hindustani  race;  and  thus  ttko 
materials  for  rebellion  were  deprived  of  one  very 
mischievous  ingredient. 

The  C^cutta  authorities  found  it  necessary  to 
make  stringent  rules  concerning  ladies  and  children ; 
and  hence  some  of  Ibe  magistrates  and  collector?, 
tbo  repi-esentativcs  of  the  Company  in  a  civii  capa* 
city  in  the  country  distrietSj  w*ero  occasionally 
placerl  in  troublesome  circumstances  by  family 
considerations  during  times  of  tumult.  From  the 
first,  the  Calcntta  government  bod  endeavoured, 
by  every  available  means,  to  prevent  women  and 
diildren  from  going  to  the  scenes  of  danger: 
knowing  how  seriously  the  movements  of  the 
officers,  military  and  eivil,  would  bo  interfere*! 
with  by  tho  presence  of  helpless  relatives  during 
scenes  of  fighting  and  tamult.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates, in  Western  Bengal,  was  brought  into  difR- 
culty  by  disobedience  to  this  order.  His  wife 
entreated  that  slie  might  come  to  bim  at  his  station, 
Sbe  did  Eo,  Shortly  aflenvai^s  a  rumour  spread 
tliat  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
Tbo  lady  grow  frightened,  and  the  husband  anxious. 
He  took  her  to  another  place,  and  was  thereby 
absent  from  bis  post  at  a  critical  time.  The 
government  suspended  him  from  office  for  dis- 
obeying orders  in  having  his  wifo  at  the  station, 
and  for  (Quitting  his  district  without  leave  at  a 
time  when  his  presence  was  imperatively  needc<l. 

One  other  matter  may  be  mentioned  here,  in 
connection  with  the  local  government,  before  pru- 
cceding  to  the  affaii-s  of  Guile  and  the  northwest. 
The  Calcutta  authorities  shared  with  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  English  government^  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  tho  power  of  rewarding  or  honouring 
their  troops  for  good  services;  tho  modes  adopted 
were  many ;  but  amid  the  conti-oversies  which 
occasionally  arose  concerning  mihtary  honour?, 
medals,  promotions,  and  encomiums,  it  was  made 
very  manifest  during  the  wars  of  the  mutiny  that 
the  Victoria  Cross,  tho  recognition  of  individual 
Talonr,  was  ovo  of  tbo  most  highly  valued  by  the 


soldiery,  both  officers  and  privates.    The  paltriness 
of  the  bits  of  metal  and  ribbon,  or  the  tastcleasnoss 
of  the  design,  might  he  abundantly  eritietsed;  bnt 
when   it  became  publicly  known  that  the  Cross 
would  be  given  onfy  to  those  w-ho  had  shown  them- 
selves to  be  bi*avQ  among  the  brave,  the  \-alae  of 
the  symbol  was  great,  such  as  a  soldier  or  sailor 
could  alone  appreciate.    From  time  to  time  notices 
appeared  in  the  Lojid^m  G^c//e,  emanating  from 
the  War-office,  giving  the  utmost  publicity  to  the 
instances  in  which  the  Victoria  Cross  was  bestowed* 
The  name  of  the  officer  or  soldier,  the  regiment  or 
coi'ps  to  which  he  belonged,  the  commanding  oSicer 
who  had  made  the  recommendation,  the  dispatch 
in  which  the  deed  of  bravery  was  i^ecordcdj  tho 
date  and  place  of  that  deed,  the  nature  of  the  deed 
itself — all  were  briefly  set  forth  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  recipients  of  the  Cross  w^oald 
cherish  that  memorial,  and  the  GazctU  notice,  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,     Incidental  notices  of  this 
honoi'ary  testimonial  have  been  frequently  made 
in  former  chapters ;  and  it  is  mentioned  again  here 
because  of  its  importance  in  including  ofBcera  and 
privates  in  the  same  category*    I'hus,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  to  give  one  instance,  the  London  GttzetU 
announced  tho  bestowal  of  Oie  Victoria  Cross  on 
Lieutenant- colonel  Henry  Tombs,  of  the  Bengtl 
artillery  j   Lieutenant  James   Hills,  of  the  sani« 
corps;  Lieutenant  William  Alexander  Kerr,  of  tha 
24th    Bombay   native    infantry ;    Sergeant   John 
Bmith,  of  the  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners;  Bogler 
Robert    Hawthorne,    of    the  52J    foot ;    Banco- 
corporal   Henty   Smith,  of   the  same  regiment; 
Sergeant  Bernard  Diamond,  of  the  Bengal  hoRO- 
artillery ;  and  Gunner  Bichard  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
same   corps.     Sergeant  Smith  an<l  Bugler  Haff- 
theme,  it  will  be  remembered,  assisted  poor  Home, 
Saikeld,  and  Burgess  in  blowing  np  tho  Cashraerc 
Cate  at  Delhi;  unlike  their  heroic  hut  less  fortunate 
companions,  they  lived  to  receive   the  Victoria 
Ci-oss* 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  stormy  northwest  regioni 
Beginning  with  Lnckuow  as  a  centre,  it  will  bf 
convenient  to  treat  of  Sir  Colin^s  ari^ngemcati  at 
that  place,  and  then  to  notice  in  succession  (be 
operations  of  his  brigadiers  in  their  movcmetiti 
radially  fram  that  centre,  so  far  as  tliey  wxro  cod- 
nectcd  with  the  month  of  April 

That  portion  of  the  army  whidi  remained  io 
Lncknow  found  iho  month  of  April  to  openwilh 
a  degree  of  heat  very  distressing  to  beat  A 
temperature    of   100*    F.,    nnder    the    shade  oi 

*  Tba  followlnif  will  iilve  an  i(l«  of  iho  mode  In  vh*,r\  t!^ 
Gri  '.ctff  nn  !>on  n  crincn  Xn  n  c  ro  t»i  :iil?  :  *  *Jtll  i  nonitjn  j-  N  1 .  -  1  Ji  i!trfl  nil 
WilUain  Alcinbdcr  Kftt',  dale  of  act  of  brnTnj^  JuIt  H?.  l-'^i  " 
On  t^o  brrnltinji  out  of  a  niTiUny  Iti  tho  27th  ComTiAy  S*.  L  i*  Ji^ 


11^57,  a  pnrty  of  Ibc  rantiurtM  liwk  up  i  po?iti(ta  m  thflstP.^ 
til'  pnffa  ncm  tlic  Ur^ti  of  Kclbport?)  ntnl  dcfotittc^  ttmmtffW J 
pxlrtmitT.  "  Lieutenant  Ktrr^  of  :h*  Sonthrrh  Miliralti  IrKf* 
llor&i^,  too^  M  promiriGnt  flliaTt  In  tVifl  ALtack  on  {ho  ^otiiioo ;  "=' 
nt  Uip  irionirnt  wlicn  ita  ctif.tiirt  was  of  (fieat  puWlc  tutporUfli** 
ho  nmtlc  ft  d.i^h  at  one  of  ttio  pilcwivv  n'lth  sa^n*  dlflnffliEiJ^ 
^QT0C1Ilcn,  and  forced  nn  oiitmiiH  by  brtikincr  Jtfwn  ibt  g*te-  ^ 
nltdfk  iTftj  complplclj  ftucwmhilj  and  tlit  dt^fendm  were  rdiwf 
liillfM],  woundcil,  or  cnf  inrfd— a  rc*QU  thatm^j-  wUh  uptfett  Jii*('<J 
(m;  nttributcd  to  Lieulenfttit  Kort'i  dnfhinff  and  uPTt^tcJ  ^^^^i^ 
(LcUrr  ft-oni  ihfl  Falitlcsl  Swiwrinteridtiit  nt  Kfllspor*  W  W 
Afljalant-gaicrdl  of  Uie  Anojr,  4Utc<i  ScptcuUr  10,  ISJI^' 
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a  tent,  was  not  at  all  unusual.  When  the  wind 
was  oilin,  the  pressure  of  temperature  was  not 
much  felt ;  but  the  blowing  of  a  hot  wind  was 
truly  terrible — not  only  from  the  heat  itself,  but 
Irom  the  clouds  of  dust  laden  with  particles  of 
matter  of  the  most  offeusive  kind.  Every  organ 
of  sense,  every  nerve,  every  pore,  was  distressed. 
And  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  a  commander  was 
called  upon  to  plan,  and  officers  and  soldiers  to 
execute,  military  operations  with  as  much  care 
and  exactitude  as  if  under  a  cool  and  temperate 
sky.  There  were  putrefying  bodies  yet  unburied 
in  the  vicinity,  pools  of  recently  dried  blood  iu 
the  streets  and  gardens,  and  abominations  of 
every  kind  in  this  city  of  palaces :  how  these 
afiected  the  air,  in  a  temperature  higher  than 
is  ever  known  in  England,  may  be  imperfectly, 
and  only  imperfectly,  conceived.* 

The  last  chapter  told  iu  what  way  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Oude  rebels  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  imperial  legislature,  and  what  were  the  violent 
discussions  to  which  that  subject  gave  rise.  In  this 
place  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that,  long 
before  Viscount  Canning  came  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  determine,  if  not  the  policy  itself,  at 
least  the  names  of  those  who  would  have  the 
onerous  task  of  re-establishing  civil  government  in 
the  distracted  province.  Mr  Montgomery,  who,  as 
judicial  commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  had  rendered 
admirable  service  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  was 
selected  by  the  governor-general  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief-commissioner  of  Oude— aided  by  a  staff  of 
jadicial  and  financial  commissioners,  civil  and 
military  secretaries,  deputy-commissionei*s,  com- 
missioners of  divisions,  deputy-commissioners  of 
districts,  and  other  officers.  It  was  believed  that 
he  combined  the  valuable  qualities  of  sagacity, 
experience,  firmnes.s,  and  conciliation.  Oude  w«as 
to  be  parcelled  out  into  four  divisions,  and  each 
division  into  three  districts.  The  intention  was, 
that  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  province  was 
brought  into  some  degree  of  order  by  Sir  Colin 
and  his  brigadiers,  Montgomery  should  take  it  in 
hand,  and  bring  it  to  order  in  relation  to  judicial 
and  revenue  affairs.  Large  powers  were  given  to 
him,  in  relation  to  *  proclamations*  and  everything 
olse ;  and  it  remained  for  time  to  shew  the  result. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advert 
to  the  conduct  and  position  of  one  particular 
native  of  Oude.  During  many  months  the  line  of 
policy  pursued   by  the  influential  Oudian  land. 

*  '  Of  the  dost  it  Ib  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  writing  to  give  a 
deeeription.  It  is  so  fine  and  subtle,  that  long  after  the  causes 
wUeli  raised  it  have  ceased  to  exert  their  influence,  you  may  see 
It  Uka  a  veU  of  gauxe  between  yoor  eyM  and  every  ottject.  The 
inn,  vbUe  yet  six  or  seven  degrees  above  the  horixon,  is  liid  firom 
sfgbt  by  it  as  though  the  luminary  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog ; 
sod  at  early  morning  and  evening,  tliis  vapour  of  dust  suspended 
high  In  air  teems  like  a  rain^Ioud  clingtag  to  a  liiUside.  When 
this  dust  Is  set  rapidly  in  motion  by  a  hot  wind,  and  when  the 
grosser  sand,  composed  of  minute  fragments  of  talc,  scales  of 
mica,  and  earth,  Is  impelled  in  quick  successive  waves  through  the 
liealed  atmoqihero,  the  effect  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  one 
detest  India  for  ever.  Every  article  in  your  tent,  your  hair,  eyes, 
and  nose,  art  filled  and  covered  with  this  dust,  which  deposits  a 
coatinff  half  an  faidi  thkrk  all  over  the  tent/^W.  H.  Rcssell. 
Sd 


owner,  Rajah  Maun  Singh,  was  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety  among  the  British  authorities.  His  power 
in  Oude  was  very  considerable,  and  it  was  fondly 
hoped  or  wished  that  he  might  prove  faithful  in 
mutinous  times.  This  hope  was  founded  on 
two  kinds  of  evidence,  positive  and  negative — 
proofs  that  he  had  often  befriended  the  poor 
European  fugitives  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need, 
and  that  on  many  occasions  he  had  not  injured 
the  British  when  he  might  easily  have  done  so. 
Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
impression  that  he  was  'playing  fast  and  loose;* 
reserving  himself  for  whichever  party  should  gain 
the  ascendency  in  the  Indian  struggle.  So  much 
importance  was  attached  in  England  to  this  rajah*s 
conduct,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the 
production  of  any  documents  that  might  throw 
light  upon  it.  The  papers  produced  ranged  over 
a  period  of  six  months.  So  early  as  June  1857, 
when  the  mutiny  was  only  six  or  seven  weeks  old, 
Mr  Tucker,  commissioner  of  Benares,  wrote  to 
Maun  Singh  concerning  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  British  government — acknowledging  the 
steadiness  of  the  rajah  in  maintaining  the  district 
of  Fyzabad  in  a  peaceful  condition,  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  assuring  him  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  him  to  continue  in  the  same  path.  He 
told  him  that  although  England  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  China,  and  had  only  just  concluded  one 
with  PcTbia,  and  that  moreover  her  Hindustani 
troops  had  proved  faithless,  she  would  undoubtedly 
triumph  over  all  opposition  from  within  and  with- 
out, and  would  equally  remember  those  who  had 
been  true  and  those  who  had  been  false  to  her — 
to  reward  the  one  and  punish,  the  other.  It  was  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  the  past,  and  of  warning  fur  the 
future.  During  the  same  month.  Maun  Singh  was 
in  correspondence  with  Mr  Paterson,  magistrate  of 
Goruckpore,  giving  and  receiving  friendly  assur- 
ances, and  impressing  the  magistrate  with  a  belief 
in  his  sincere  desire  to  remain  faithfhl  to  the 
British  government  during  a  time  of  trouble.  In 
the  niiddle  of  July  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Mr  Wingfield,  British  political  agent  with  the 
Goorkha  force  at  that  time  in  the  Goruckpore 
district.  Maun  Singh,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
had  suffered  severely  in  his  estate,  by  the  land- 
settlement  made  when  the  Company  took  posses- 
sion of  Oude ;  he  had  suffered,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly ;  and  the  Calcutta  authorities  were  natu- 
rally anxious  to  know  whether  his  losses  had 
converted  him  into  a  rebel  He  wrote  to  Mr 
Wingfield,  promising  to  adhere  faithfully  to  a 
course  of  friendliness  towards  the  EngUsh.  Mr 
Wingfield  recommended  the  government  to  trust 
Maun  Singh,  to  supply  him  with  a  certain  amount 
of  funds,  and  to  believe  that  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  keep  the  districts  of  F}*zabad  and 
Sultanpore  tolerably  free  from  anarchy.  He 
added :  '  All  I  see  and  hear  of  Maun  Singh  makes 
me  think  him  stanch  up  to  this  moment  He 
has  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  protect  the 
women  and  children  that  were  left  at  Fyzabad, 
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and  to  place  them  in  safety.  He  sent  four 
sergeants'  wives  and  seven  children  to  this  place ; 
bnt  wo  cannot  expect  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
US.  He  has  doubtless  already  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  rebels  by  his  open  adhesion 
to  our  cause ;  and  if  fortune  goes  against  us  at 
Lucknow,  instead  of  being  able  to  render  us  any 
assistance,  he  will  himself  have  to  take  shelter 
here.'  The  Calcutta  government  authorised  Mr 
Wingfield  to  thank  Maun  Singh  for  his  actions 
and  his  promises,  and  to  assist  him  with  money  to 
a  certain  prescribed  amount.  In  August  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  rajah  himself  by  the  government, 
thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  urging 
him  to  a  continuance  in  the  same  course.  Many 
months  afterwards,  the  Calcutta  authorities  had 
again  to  discuss  this  subject.  During  the  autumn, 
Maun  Singh's  former  promises  had  been  a  good  deal 
belied.  He  had  been  in  and  near  Lucknow  during 
the  period  when  Havelock,  Outram,  and  Campbell 
were  engaged  in  warfare  at  that  city  ;  and  it  was 
more  than  suspected  that  he  had  aided  the  insur- 
gents. True,  he  was  a  man  who,  having  some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  rather 
succoured  than  persecuted  hapless  fugitives  who 
were  powerless  for  aught  save  suffering;  but  his 
proceedings  in  other  ways  were  not  satisfactory. 
When  Outram  commanded  in  the  Residency,  shut 
up  with  Havelock  and  Inglis,  he  exchanged  many 
communications  with  the  rajab,  but  to  no  satis- 
factory end.  During  the  winter,  rumours  reached 
Maun  Singh  that  the  governor-general,  regarding 
him  as  a  traitor  in  spite  of  his  many  promises, 
intended  to  deprive  him  of  his  estates,  as  a  punish- 
ment. He  wrote  a  reproachful  letter  to  Mr 
Brcreton,  the  magistrate  at  Goruckpore— com- 
plaining that  this  was  a  poor  reward  for  his 
services ;  that  he  went  with  his  family  to  Lucknow 
because  he  was  threatened  by  insurgents  at  Fyza- 
bad;  but  that  tlironghout  the  various  sieges  at 
Lucknow  he  never  joined  the  rebels  in  attacking 
the  British.  Among  various  letters  from  the  officials, 
were  two  which  shewed  that  Mr  Wingfield  had 
greatly  modified  his  former  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Fyzabad  rajah.  On  the  2d  of  February  he 
wrote :  *  Maun  Singh  is  not  the  man  to  be  selected 
as  an  object  of  clemency.  He  has  not  the  excuse 
of  having  been  hurried  into  insurrection  by  the 
force  of  example,  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings, 
or  even  regard  for  his  personal  safety.  Ho  with- 
stood all  these  trials ;  for  it  was  on  mature 
reflection,  and  after  weighing  all  the  chances  on 
either  side,  that  he  chose  that  of  rebellion.  As 
long  as  he  thought  the  success  of  the  insurrection 
was  but  transient,  and  that  our  government  would 
speedily  recover  its  position,  he  professed  loyalty, 
and  even  supported  us ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  Goorkhas  were  not  to  march  through  Fyzabad, 
and  that  Havelock  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
his  design  of  relieving  the  Residency  and  to  retire 
on  Cawnpore,  he  thought  our  case  hopeless,  and 
joined  what  appeared  the  triumphant  side.  He 
has  now  found  out  his  mistake,  and  wishes  to  turn 


again.'    Again,    on    the   12th   of  February   Mr 
Wingfield  wrote :  *  On  Maun  Singh's  oondact  I  look 
with  some  distrust,  which  his  letter  does  not  tend 
to    remove.     Our  Fyzabad  news-writer,    whow 
information  has  invariably  proved  correct,  reports 
that  the  rajah  has  had  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  sepoy  officers,  and  agreed  to  their  proposal  to 
invade  this  (Goruckpore)  district^  and  moved  three 
of  his  guns  down  to  the  Ghat     It  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  his  known  character  for  duplicity 
to  infer  that,  while  aiding  the  insurgents,  he  is 
trying  to  keep  well  with  us.'    The  double-dealer 
had,  indeed,  his  hands  full  of  employment ;  for 
he  had  been  sounding  Sir  James  Outram  at  the 
Alum  Bagh,  before  he  applied  to  the  Goruckpore 
authorities,  at  the  very  time  that  he  had  on  hand 
some  soi*t  of  negotiation  with  the   rebels.    He 
succeeded   so  far  as  this — that  no  party  liked 
absolutely  to  throw  him  off.     Mr  Wingfield,  in 
writing  to  the  government,  candidly  admitted  that, 
inscrutable  and  unrchable  as  Maun  Singh  was, 
matters  would  have  gone  worse  for  the  British 
in  Oude  if  he  had  not  been  there.    '  It  must  be 
admitted  that  his  neutrality  up  to  the  present  time 
has  paralysed  the  plans  of  the  insurgents,  and  has 
made  him  the  object  of  their  indignation.    Had 
he  declared  himself  openly  against  us,  the  district 
of  Goruckpore  would  long  ago  have  been  invaded.' 
On  the  16th  of  February  the  governor-general  sent 
orders  fVom  Allahabad,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
any  overtures  iVom  Maun  Singh  should  be  received, 
lie  directed  that  the  rajah  should  be  thanked  for 
the  humanity  he  had  shewn  towards  individuals ; 
reminded  that  strong  suspicions  were  entertained 
of  his   complicity  with  the   rebels;   threatened 
with  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into  his  put 
conduct;  and  recommended  to  submit  hinud^- 
without  any  other  conditions  than  a  promise  of  hii 
life  and  honour— to  the  British  authorities.    Bnt 
Maun    Singh   did    not    follow   this    adTice->he 
remained  throughout  the  spring  months  bala&dng 
and  trimming  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty. 

Reverting  to  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Lncknow,  H 
may  here  be  observed  that  the  commMlde^in- 
chief  remained  in  that  city  until  the  middle  of 
April.  There  was  nothing  Napoleonic,  nothing 
rapid,  in  his  movements  after  the  conquest ;  Imt 
those  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he  wh 
organising  plans  of  operation  for  all  his  brigadien, 
and  on  all  sides  of  the  Oudian  capital.  Bo 
thoroughly  was  he  master  of  his  own  secretly  and 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  govemor-gONn]^ 
that  very  httle  concerning  his  plans  were  knows 
until  the  very  day  of  operation.  Even  the  higher 
officers  had  little  but  conjecture  to  rest  upon; 
while  the  mere  retailers  of  gossip  were  aofeij 
puzzled  for  materials.  It  may  be  that  the  exeai' 
sive  publicity  of  the  details  of  the  Orimeaa  W 
had  rendered  military  authoritiea  uneasy,  ^ 
tended  to  render  them  chary  of  giving  infbnnaliei 
of  their  plans  in  any  subsequent  wan.  DuiBg 
the  second  week  in  the  month,  Sir  Oolin  Omp- 
bell  took  a  rapid  gallop  to  AUahabad—a  hk 
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distance  and  a  Bomewhat  perilous  ride  in  such  a 
diftarbed  state  of  the  country ;  but  he  was  not  a 
man  to  care  for  distance  or  for  danger,  as  person- 
allj  afifecting  himself.  He  had  many  weighty 
questions  to  settle  with  Viscount  Canning ;  and  as 
the  goTemor^eneral  could  not  or  would  not  go 
to  the  commander,  the  commander  went  to  the 
goremor-general.  The  result  of  the  interview  was 
the  departure  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  himself,  as 
well  as  his  generals,  for  active  service  in  districts 
distant  from  Lucknow. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  generals  and  brigadiers  singly  before  noticing 
those  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  head- 
quarters. 

And  first,  for  Sir  James  Outram.  This  eminent 
man,  the  second  in  influence  among  the  military 
commanders  in  India,  quitted  Lucknow  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  many  other  officers  ;  but  on  a 
different  mission.  When  that  city  was  conquered, 
Outram  at  once  became  supreme  authority  there, 
as  ohief-commissioner  of  Oude.  He  collected 
round  him  a  civil  staff,  and  proceeded  to  enrol  a 
police,  establish  police-stations,  and  restore  order  in 
the  eity.  From  these  duties,  however,  he  was  sum- 
moned away.  His  services  were  needed  at  Calcutta. 
The  supreme  council  in  that  city  generally  con- 
tained one  military  officer  among  its  members,  to 
advise  on  matters  pertaining  to  war.  General 
Low,  who  had  for  some  time  filled  that  position, 
retired  to  England  ;  and  Outram  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.  Pei^sonally,  it  was  well  that  Sir 
James  should  quit  the  camp  for  a  while,  after  half 
a  year's  incessant  military  employment  in  Oude ; 
and  professionally,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
oonndl  at  Calcutta  should  have  the  benefit  of  his 
tflsistanoe,  in  any  plans  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Indian  army— a  most  important  matter, 
towards  which  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was 
oeoeaarily  much  directed.  Sir  James  did  not 
forget  his  old  companions-in-arms.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Calcutta,  he  gave  orders  that  copies  of  one 
of  the  newspapers  should  be  regularly  sent  to  the 
hospitals  of  six  of  the  British  regiments  at  Cawn- 
pore^  Meerut,  Lucknow,  and  Benares ;  he  knew 
how  irksome  are  the  hours  in  a  sick-room,  and 
how  Joyfully  a  few  books  or  journals  are  hailed  in 
SDohaplace. 

The  lines  of  operation  marked  out  for  the  other 
generals  naturally  bore  relation  to  the  real  or 
■apposed  position  of  the  insurgent  forces.  The 
nnnoiiTB  which  reached  head-quarters  concerning 
the  oonoentration  of  rebel  leaders  in  Rohilcund, 
mwen  making  allowance  for  exaggerations,  told  of  a 
aomewhat  formidable  organisation.  Among  the 
besi-known  names  included  in  the  Hst  were  Khan 
Bahadoor  Khan^  Nena  Sahib,  Fuzul  Huq,  Waladid 
Khan,  and  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad.  Khan 
Bahadoor  Khan  was  chief  ruler ;  and  he  appears  to 
haye  organised  something  like  a  regular  govern- 
SMOt^  with  dewans,  moonshees,  naibs,  darogahs, 
kotwalfl^  nadms,  and  military  commanders.  Nena 
Sahib  was  there  as  a  sort  of  distinguished  refbgee ; 


as  were  also  two  shahzadas  or  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  Delhi.  Nena  Sahib  is  supposed  to  have 
arrived  at  Bareilly  in  Rohilcund,  after  Sir  Colin*s 
great  victory  at  Lucknow,  witii  four  hundred 
troopers,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
fine  large  native  school-room  built  by  the  British 
in  that  city.  One  among  many  bazaar  reports 
was,  that  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  began  to  entertain 
misgivings  concerning  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
rebel  policy  ;  but  that  Nena  Sahib,  acting  on  his 
fears,  insisted  that  a  drawing  back  would  be  ruin- 
ous. Another  rumour,  having  much  probability  to 
recommend  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  Nena  Sahib 
looked  to  Central  India,  the  region  of  Gwalior, 
Kotah,  and  Indore,  as  the  field  in  which  his  own 
personal  success  might  ultimately  be  best  insured, 
on  account  of  his  great  influence  among  the 
Mahrattas  of  that  n^on;  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  failing  of  success  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  he 
would  endeavour  to  cross  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  into  Bundelonnd  and  Central  India.  Hence 
one  of  the  points  of  policy  on  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-diief,  was  to  guard  those  great 
rivers  at  as  many  ghats  or  passing-places  as  pos- 
sible—in the  hope  that^  confined  to  Oude  and 
Rohilcund,  the  rebels  might  be  crushed  ;  and  in 
the  fear  that,  scattered  over  Central  India,  they 
might  again  become  powerihl.  Whether  his  forces 
were  sufficiently  numerous  for  this  duty,  was  one 
of  the  many  questions  that  pressed  upon  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  The  trite  saying  of  an  enemy  '  not 
knowing  when  thay  were  beaten/  was  many  times 
revived  by  the  British  officers  in  those  days  ;  the 
mutineers  seldom  guned  a  victory ;  but  on  tbe 
other  hand,  they  were  not  much  disheartened  by 
detet  I  ^bi&y  retreated,  only  to  collect  and  fight 
again ;  and  thus  the  British  troops  seldom  felt 
that  a  victory  would  give  an  unquestionably 
permanent  adrantage. 

Of  the  leaders  who  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  Lucknow,  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese 
chieftain*-aB  has  been  liiewn  in  a  former  chapter 
— ^^^'cnt  to  Allahabad  with  a  body-guard,  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  govaroorfeiMiiL  The  rest 
of  the  Goorkha  continfSDt  retraoed  their  steps  by 
slow  degrees  towards  their  Nepaulese  home.  So 
late  as  the  22d  of  April,  the  main  body  of 
Goorkhas  were  no  further  from  Lucknow  than 
Nawabgungo,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra, 
northeast  of  the  capital  of  Oude.  On  that  day, 
they  marched  to  Sutturgunje,  and  on  the  23d  to 
Durriabad.  This  town  had  a  fort  which  might 
have  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  there  were  no 
rebel  troops  at  hand  to  put  the  matter  to  proof. 
After  remaining  at  Durriabad  two  days,  the 
Goorkhas  marched  on  the  25th  to  Shugahgunje, 
on  the  2()th  to  Mobarrukgunje,  and  on  the  27th  to 
Durabgunjc — all  of  them  places  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra,  on  the  route  towards  Fyzabad. 
Resting  two  days  at  Durabgunje,  they  marched  on 
the  29th  to  Ayodha  or  Oude,  the  ancient  Hindoo 
capital,  afterwards  supplanted  by  the  Moham- 
medan Fyzabad,  just  at  hand— which  Fyzabad  was 
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in  its  turn  supplanteil  "by  Lncknow.  On  the  last 
dayoftlromontljjtliG  Goorkbss  were  oa  one  side  of 
the  river  Gogra  nt  Fyzabad,  and  a  body  of  rebels 
on  Ibo  other — each  iutcrtlywatcbingtbe other,  but 
Tv-ithout  flgbting.    Maun  Singh  viras  at  that  time  at 


/ 


Gtictkhii  Uttvilflu*  or  StrgcatiL 

Fy^ibrxd,  fricDdJy  to  the  British.  Little  Batisfaction 
appcai-s  to  havo  been  derived  by  aoy  ]iarty  from 

this  co-operattou  of  the  Goorkhas  with  tlio  British. 
In  the  preceding  July  and  Anguat,  when  Havelock 
vra*  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  a  small  force 
up  to  Lncknow,  and  whcu  Inglis  A\'as  coutendiug 
against  fltnpendouadiflScmUies  in  thatcity— in  those 
niontlw,  there  was  an  army  of  three  or  fonr  tbou- 
sand  Goovkbas  near  tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Oude, 
badly  commantied  and   insufficiently  eniployed. 


Why  they  were   not  pushed    ou   to   Lncknow, 
as  an  auxiliary   foree,  was   known  only  to   the 
authorities ;  but,  in  its  effectj  this  inactivity  of  the 
Goorkbas    called    forth   mueh  adverse  criticbm. 
Again,  during  tlio  six  raouths  from  the  beginning 
of  September   to  tlie    beginning  of  MaJcU,  the 
assistance  from  Nepaul  was  not  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  had  been  hoped  by  tho»e  who  knew  that  the 
Goorklias  enlisted  in  the  Slrmoor  and  Kumaon 
battalions  were  really  bravo  and  efficient  troops^ 
and  who  cicpoetod  that  Jung  Bahodooi's  Goorkha« 
would  prove  to  be  men  of  the  same  stamp.    \yby 
the  aid   rendered  was  so  small,  was  a   politico- 
military  fjucstioDf  on  wbicli  very  little  informatiDH 
was    afford od*      Wiien,    at    last,    a    really    large 
Nepaule^e    army    entered   Oude^    its    movements 
were  bo  slow  that  Sir  Colin  began  the  siege  of 
Lncknow  without  its  aid  ;  and  when  the  siege  was 
over,  the  army  began  to  march  back  again,  without 
participating  further  in  tho  war.     This  was  a  very 
impotent  result ;  and  the  Ne[Taule&9  episode  wu 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  one  in  the  history  of  tl^e 
wars  of  the  mutiny.     So  far  as    ooneems  tL« 
march  during  the  month  of  April,  from  Lucknow 
towards  the  Nepaul  frontier,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Goorkhaa  dreaded  the  approaching  hoi 
weather,   that   their   number   of   sick  was  veiy 
large,  and  that  the  carts  for  their  baggage  wen 
so  enormous  in  number  as  greatly  to  ]m]>ede  tlieir 
movements. 

Another  of  the  generals  eoncerned  in  the  ilcs^ 
of  Lncknow,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  was  intrusted  Uj 
the  eommander-in-ehief  with  service  in  a  region 
infested  by  Koor  Singh — the  chieftain  whose  aauie 
had  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  Dinspoor 
mutiny  and  the  '  disaster  at  Arrah,'  in  the  piweJ^ 
iug  summer.  This  rebel  had  worked  round  oeu^ 
in  a  circle — not  metaphorically,  but  topog^aphi^ 
ally.  lie  bad  marched  at  the  head  of  insuTigeDts 
south  and  southwest  from  Arrah,  then  west  ii:ii> 
Bundclcund,  then  north  into  the  l>oab  and  Chwit; 
and  now  it  waa  his  fortune  to  bo  driven  east  and 
southeast  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  odgii' 
bourhood  of  Arrah, 

Before  Lugartl  could  cross  the  frontier  into  Hi« 
provinces  eastward  of  Oude,  it  was  found  oocowj 
to  bnng  smaller  forces  to  bear  upon  bodies  «f 
rebels  infesting  those  provinces,  and  threatciuqf 
to  command  the  region  between  the  rt«0 
Goomtee  and  Gogra.  The  city  of  Aiimghurws 
in  this  way  greatly  indebted  to  the  gallant  «u^ 
tions  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr.  This  officer,  iimMdi 
ately  on  tbc  arrival  of  news  that  Aziatghiir  vn 
besot  by  the  enemy,  started  off  from  Benam* 
the  £d  of  April,  with  450  men  of  ILM,  I3th  ml- 
ment  and  Qucen^s  Bays,  and  two  6-pounder  psoL 
Though  impeded  by  a  train  of  tliree  humM 
bullock-carts  laden  with  ammunition^  Ketr  pnriied 
forward  with  such  rapidity  that  he  arrived  in  tL^ 
neighbourhood  of  Azimghur  on  the  third  ^ 
after  quitting  Benares.  Hero  ho  was  opp4»ed  tgr 
three  or  four  thousand  rebels,  comprising  a  luf* 
proportion  of  sepoys  of  the  too  celebrated  DioBfotfr 
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brigade.  Tlie  rebels  were  commanded  with  some 
skill  by  a  subadar  of  one  of  the  mutinied  regi- 
ments. They  occupied  a  position  of  considerable 
strength,  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  main 
road ;  their  right  resting  on  a  strong  village,  and 
their  left  protected  by  a  ditch  and  embankment. 
Lord  Mark  succeeded  in  dislodging  those  of  the 
enemy  who  were  immediately  in  his  front;  but 
while  thus  engaged,  his  convoy  in  the  rear  was 
attacked  by  eight  hundred  rebels,  who  were  with 
great  difficulty  beaten  off,  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  Captain  Jones,  who  was  guarding  the 
convoy.  Overcoming  all  resistance.  Lord  Mark 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  near  Aziraghur,  and 
remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Lugard's 
column  from  Lucknow.  This  portion  of  the 
rebels  did  not  return  to  the  city  after  the  action, 
but  retired  in  good  order,  taking  their  guns  and 
baggage  with  them. 

Azimghur,  however,  needed  the  assistance  of  a 
laiger  force  than  Kerr  could  bring  against  it ;  for 
Koer  Singh,  with  a  formidable  band  of  rebels,  had 
to  be  contended  against,  in  a  region  containing 
many  large  towns.    Sir  Edward  Lugard,  placed 
by  Sir  Colin  C*impbell  in  command  of  a  column 
destined  for  service  in  this  region,  started  from 
Lucknow  during  the  last  week  in  March ;  but  the 
destruction   of  a  bridge   over   the    Goomtee   at 
Soltanpore    greatly    delayed    his   progress,    and 
compeUed  him   to    take   a  circuitous   route   by 
Jonnpoor,  which  city  he  did  not  reach  till  the  0th 
of  April.    His  column  was  a  strong  one ;  compris- 
ing three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  Sikh 
horse,  a  military  train,  three  batteries  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  seven  hundred  carts  full  of  warlike 
stores.    On  the  evening  of  the  lOtli,  he  marched 
out  from  Jounpoor,  to  encounter  Gholab  Ilossein, 
one  of  the  rebel  chuckladars  or  leaders.     The 
enemy  did  not  stay  to  light,  but  retreated  precipit- 
ately.   They  required  close  watching,  however; 
for  while  Sir  Edward  was  on  the  march  from 
Jonnpoor  to  Azimghur,  a  large  rebel  force  got  into 
hts   rear,  and  attempted  to  ro-cntcr   Jounpoor. 
This   caused   him  to   modify  his   plan,  and  to 
disperse  the  rebels  before  proceeding  to  Azimghur. 
In   this  he  succeeded,  but  lost  the  services   of 
liieatenant   Charles   Uavelock,    nephew    of  the 
distinguished  general.     The  gallant  young  officer, 
mi  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny,  had  been 
adjutant   of  the    12th   Bengal    native   irregular 
cavalry,  and  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  revolt  of  that  regiment.    He  then  went  as  a 
Yolanteer  with  his  uncle,  and  was  for  nine  months 
more  or  less  engaged  in  the  operations  in  and 
aroond  Lucknow.    When  Lugard  left  the  army 
of  Code,  and  took  command  of  the  column  whose 
operations  are  here  being  recorded,  young  Uave- 
lock accompanied  him,  holding  a  command  in  a 
Ck>orkha  battalion.     It  was  while    Lugard  was 
dispersing  the    rebels   near   Jounpoor,  that  the 
lieutenant  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  hut  in  an 
obscure  village. 
Sir    Edward,    resuming    his    march    towards 


Azimghur,  reached  that  city  at  length  on  the  15th, 
somewhat  vexed  at  the  numerous  delays  that  had 
occurred  on  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  crossed  the  small  river  Tons 
at  that  city,  he  encountered  a  portion  of  Koer 
Singh's  main  army.  They  fought  well,  and  with 
some  determination  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  defeated  and  dispersed  them.  Mr 
Venables,  the  civilian  who  had  gained  so  high  a 
reputation  for  courage  during  the  earlier  mutinous 
proceedings  in  the  district,  was  wounded  on  this 
occasion.  The  Kist  India  Company  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  civilians,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  troubles ;  Mr  Venables  was  only  one 
among  many  who  nobly  distinguished  themselves. 
After  this  battle  at  the  bridge,  it  soon  became 
evident,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that  thb 
rebels  had  been  too  quick  for  their  pursuei-s.  Koer 
Singh  and  the  main  body  of  his  force  were  quitting 
Azimghur  on  the  one  side  just  when  Lugard 
entered  it  on  the  other ;  the  fighting  was  merely 
with  the  rear-guard,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  insur- 
gents marched  off  safely.  As  it  was  by  no  means 
desirable  that  they  should  escape  to  work  mischief 
elsewhere,  Sir  Edward,  on  the  ICth,  sent  off 
Brigadier  Douglas  in  pursuit  of  them,  with  the 
37th  and  84th  regiments,  some  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. Lugard  himself  proposed  to  encamp  for  a 
while  at  Azimghur. 

We  have  now  for  a  time  to  leave  Sir  Edward 
Lugard,  and  to  notice  tlie  unsatisfactory  result  of 
the  operations  which  he  initiated.  The  town  of 
Arrah  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  another 
discomfiture  of  British  troops,  as  mortifying  if 
not  as  disastrous  as  that  which  occurred  early  in 
the  mutiny,  and  inflicted  by  the  same  hand — Koer 
Singh.  When  this  indefatigable  rebel  was  driven 
out  of  Azimghur,  he  separated  from  some  of  the 
other  chieftains,  at  a  point  which  he  believed  would 
enable  him  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  the  district  of 
Shahabad,  where  Arrah  would  be  near  at  hand. 
He  marched  with  two  thousand  sepoys  and  a  host 
of  rabble.  Brigadier  Douglas  pursued  him  with 
great  rapidity,  marching  a  hundred  miles  in  five 
days  of  great  heat ;  he  came  up  with  the  rebels 
at  Bansdeh,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  to 
Beyriah,  Koer  Singh  himself  being  wounded.  On 
the  21st,  a  portion  of  Douglas's  force  again  came 
up  with  the  enemy  while  in  the  act  of  crossing  the 
Ganges  at  Seoporeghat  in  the  Ghazeepore  district. 
It  appeared  that  Koer  Singh  had  cleverly  outwitted 
Colonel  Cumberlege,  who,  with  two  regiments  of 
Madras  cavalry,  was  endeavouring  to  aid  Douglas 
in  crushing  him  at  a  particular  spot  Koer  Singh 
did  not  wait  to  be  cruslied,  but  swiftly  and  silently 
marched  to  the  Ganges  at  a  spot  not  guarded  by 
Cumberlege.  When  Douglas's  troops  came  up,  they 
killed  a  few  of  the  rebels,  and  captured  two  guns, 
six  elephants,  and  much  ammunition  and  treasure — 
but  the  interception  had  not  been  prompt  enough  ; 
for  Koer  Singh  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
had  safely  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  remainder  of  Douglas's  column  came  up  on  the 
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evening  of  this  day,  quite  worn  oat  with  their  long 
march,  and  needing  some  days*  rest.  Koer  Singh, 
although  beaten  first  by  Lugard  and  then  by 
Douglas,  had  baffled  them  both  in  reference  to 
a  successful  flight;  and  now  it  was  his  fortune 
(though  wounded)  to  baffle  a  third  British  officer. 
The  rebels  reached  Koer  Singh's  hereditary  domain 
of  Jugdwpore.  The  town  of  Arrah  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  150  men  of  H.M.  35th  foot,  150  of 
Rattray's  Sikhs,  and  50  seamen  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
— the  whole  under  Captain  Le  Grand.  This  officer, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  knowing 
that  small  bodies  had  often  defeated  large  armies 
during  the  coui*se  of  the  war,  sallied  forth  to  pre- 
vent the  march  of  Koer  Singh  to  Jugdispore,  or 
else  to  disturb  him  at  that  place.  He  found  them 
posted  in  a  jungle.  They  were  nearly  two  thou- 
sand in  number,  but  dispirited,  and  without  guns. 
Lc  Grand's  small  force,  with  the  two  12-pounder 
howitzers,  encountered  the  enemy  about  two  miles 
from  Jugdispore,  at  daylight  on  the  23d.  After  an 
ineffectual  firing  of  the  howitzers,  a  bugle-call 
threw  everything  into  confusion.  Whether  Le 
Grand,  fearing  to  be  surrounded,  sounded  a  retreat, 
or  whether  some  other  signal  was  misinterpreted, 
it  appears  certain  that  his  force  fell  into  inextricable 
confusion ;  they  abandoned  guns  and  elephants,  and 
fled  towards  Arrah,  followed  by  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  who  shot  and  cut  down  many  of  them.  The 
35th  8ufi*ered  terribly ;  two-thirds  of  their  number 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  including  Captain 
Le  Grand  himself,  Lieutenant  Massey,  and  Dr 
Clarke.  This  mortifying  calamity,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Le  Grand  is  said  to  have  disobeyed 
instructions  given  by  the  superior  officer  of  the 
district,  gave  rise  to  much  bitter  controversy. 
The  35th  was  one  of  those  regiments  of  which  the 
colonel  was  an  old  man,  shattered  in  health,  and 
not  well  fitted  to  head  his  troops  in  active  service. 
It  was  also,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  brought  as 
a  charge  against  him  that  he  was  a  martinet  in 
matters  of  discipline,  and  kept  his  soldiers  in  red 
cloth  and  pipe -clayed  belts  under  the  tremendous 
heat  of  an  Indian  sun.  The  charges,  in  this  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  may  have  been  overwrought ; 

-  but  all  felt  that  the  35th  had  not  behaved  in  such 
a  way  as  English  troops  are  wont  to  behave  when 
well  commanded— and  hence  the  inference  that 
they  were  not  well  commanded. 

A  new  series  of  operations  became  necessary  as 
a  consequence  of  this  disaster  near  Jugdispore. 
The  news  hastened  the  movements  of  Brigadier 
Douglas,  who  on  the  25th  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
Seenaghat,  and  pushed  on  the  84th  foot  and  two 
guns  towards  Jugdispore.  It  was,  however,  not 
till  the  month  of  May  that  that  jungle-haunt  of 
rebels  was  eficctually  cleared  out.  Meanwhile  a 
little  had  been  doing  at  another  spot  in  the  same 
region.  When,  after  the  action  at  the  bridge  of 
Azimghur,  Koer  Singh's  force  divided  into  three, 
one  of  these  divisions,  with  several  horse-artillery 
gum,   marched   towards  Ghazeepore.      Brigadier 

OordoD,  at  Bensires,  at  once  ordered  two  comp^kmea 


of  H.M.  54th  to  proceed  to  GhaMepore  by  hasty 
marches,  half  the  number  being  carried  on  ele- 
phants or  in  ekahs.  It  was  hoped  that  Xhmt 
troops,  coming  in  aid  of  small  nnmbcn  of  rojal 
troops,  European  cavalry,  Madras  cavaliy,  and 
two  6-pounder  guns,  already  at  Ghazeepore,  would 
suffice  to  protect  that  important  city  from  the 
rebels ;  and  this  hope  was  realised.  Considerably 
to  the  northwest,  between  Gorackpore  and  the 
Onde  fh>ntier.  Colonel  Roworoft  maintained  a 
small  force,  with  which  from  time  to  time  he 
repelled  attacks  made  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  when  at  Amorah,  his  camp  ▼» 
attacked  by  three  thonsand  rebels ;  the  attack  was 
not  effectually  resisted  without  eight  honn^  haid 
fighting.  The  sepoys,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
the  war,  endeavoured  to  resist  a  cavalry  diarge 
in  British  fashion,  by  kneeling  in  a  line  with 
upturned  bayonete ;  but  a  corps  of  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry  made  the  charge  with  rach 
impetuosity  that  the  enemy  were  oyerthrown 
and  a  victory  gained. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  character  of  tlie 
operations  eastward  of  Oude.  We  have  next  to 
touch  upon  those  of  Sir  Hope  Grants  in  Onde 
itself. 

This  gallant  general,  as  colond  of  a  cavaliy  r^ 
ment,  had  commenced  his  share  in  the  war  ai  a  j 
subordinate  to  one  or  more  brigadiers ;  but  he  hsd   | 
since  proved  himself  well  worthy  of  the  comnuuid  < 
of  a  column  under  his  own  responsibi]ity.    When  | 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  parcelled  ont  among  his  diief  I 
officers  various  duties  consequent  on  the  flight  of  ! 
the  insurgents  ttom  Lucknow,  a  column  or  diri*  | 
sion  was  made  up,  to  be  commanded  by  Sir  Hope  ; 
Grant,  to  look  after  such  of  the  rebels  as  had  taken 
a  northerly  direction.    His  column  consiited  of 
H.M.  38th  foot,  one  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  ! 
a  regiment  of   Sikhs,  H.M.  9th  Lancers  (Hope 
Grant's  own  regiment),  a  small  body  of  reliable  I 
native  cavalry,  two  troops  of  horse-artillery,  and  a 
small  siege  and  mortar  train.    It  was  known  or 
believed  that  the  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad  had  ooUeeted 
a  force  near  Baree,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lucknow;  and  that  the  B<^fum  of  Onde,  with 
several  cart-loads  of  treasure,  had  fled  for  concesl* 
ment  to  Bitowlie,  the  domain  of  a  rebd  named 
Gorhuccus  Singh.      To  what  extent   Sir  Hope 
Grant  would  be   able  to  capture,  intercept  or 
defeat  the  rebels  in  the  service  of  these  leaden^ 
was  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.    He  set  out  fron  i 
Lucknow  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  Brigidiir 
Horsford  as  his  second  in  command.     In  the  flnft 
three  days  the  troops  marched  to  Baree^  on  Am 
Khyrabad  road  ;  and  then  was  experienced  one  of 
the  perplexities  of  the  campaign.    Every  brigadiff 
or   divisional   general   was   painfhlly   imprMod 
with  the  danger  of  moving  in  a  coontry  where  ftt 
mass  of  the  population  was  unfriendly.    In  toKBJ 
provinces  the  towns-people  and  villagers  weit  kt 
the  most  part  disposed,  if  not  to  aid  the  Britiii^ 
at  least  to  hold  aloof;  but  the  iaot  ooold  aot  he 
concealed  that  the  Oudlans  generaUj  were  ia  * 
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rebdlions  state  of  feeliog,  and  would  gladly  have 
aided  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  Sir  Colin's  lieu- 
tenants. It  was  merely  one  among  many  examples, 
when  Sir  Hope  Grant  set  out  towards  the  Qogra, 
in  hopes  to  overtake  the  Begum  and  her  fleeing 
forces ;  his  column  or  field-force  was  accompanied 
by  no  less  than  6000  hackeries  or  vehicles  of 


various  kinds,  forming  a  line  of  nearly  twenty 
miles ;  and  it  was  essentially  necessary,  while 
assuming  the  offensive  in  front,  that  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  this  immense  train  should  be  protected — a 
difEicult  duty  in  a  hostile  country.  Scarcely  had 
Grant  approached  near  Baree,  when  the  cavalry 
of  the  Moulvie's  rebel  force  got  into  his  rear,  and 


GniZECFORE. 


attempted  to  cut  off  the  enormous  baggage-train. 
Sir  Hope  was  too  good  a  general  to  be  taken  by 
surprise ;  but  his  rear-guard  found  enough  to  do  to 
repel  the  attack  made  upon  them,  and  to  protect 
the  enormous  baggage-train.  This  done,  and  some 
horse-artillery  guns  captured,  Sir  Hope  Grant 
rwamed  his  march.  Turning  eastward  from 
Baree^  he  marched  towards  the  Gogra,  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  flight  of  the  Begum  of  Oude, 
het  paramour  Mummoo  Khan,  and  a  large  force  of 
rebels.  On  the  15th  he  reached  Mohamedabad,  on 
this  route ;  and  on  the  17th  he  halted  at  Ramnug- 
gar  for  a  few  dajrs,  while  a  strong  reconnoitring 
party  set  forth  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
exact  position  and  strength  of  the  rebels.  The 
newt  obtained  was  very  indefinite,  and  amounted 
to  little  more  than  this— that  the  Begum  and 
Mummoo  Khan  were  retreating  northward  with 
one  large  force,  and  the  Moulvie  westward  with 
another ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
catch  either,  as  the  sepoys  were  celebrated  for 
celerity  of  movement  during  a  retreat.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  dispersed  various  bodies  of  rebels,  and  dis- 


turbed the  plans  of  the  Begum  and  the  Moulvie ; 
but  he  returned  to  Lucknow  towards  the  close  of 
the  month  without  having  caught  either  of  those 
wily  personages,  and  with  many  of  his  troops 
laid  prostrate  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

We  turn  now  towards  the  west  or  northwest,  on 
the  Rohilcund  side  of  Oude.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  after  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  many 
of  the  rebel  leaders  fled  to  Rohilcund,  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  bold  stand  at  Bareilly,  Shahjehan- 
poor,  Moradabad,  and  other  towns  in  that  province. 
Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  the  self-appointed  chief  of 
Bareilly,  was  nominally  the  head  of  the  whole 
confederacy  in  this  region  ;  but  it  depended  on  the 
chapter  of  accidents  how  long  this  leadership  would 
continue.  At  any  rate.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  saw 
that  he  could  not  allow  this  nest  of  rebels  to  remain 
untouched ;  Bareilly  must  be  conquered,  as  Delhi 
and  Lucknow  had  been.  The  veteran  commander 
probably  mourned  in  secret  the  necessity  for 
sending  his  gallant  troops  on  a  long  march,  into  a 
new  field  of  action,  with  a  sun  blazing  on  them 
hke  a  ball  of  fire ;  but  seemg  the  necessity.,  he 
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oommanded,  and  they  obeyed.  His  plan  of  strategy 
comprised  a  twofold  line  of  action — an  advance 
of  one  column  northwestward  from  Lucknow; 
and  an  advance  of  another  sontlieastward  from 
Roorkee ;  the  two  columns  to  assist  in  clearing  the 
border  districts  of  Rohilcund,  and  then  to  meet  at 
Bareilly,  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  We  will 
notice  first  the  operations  of  the  force  on  the  north- 
east border. 

Brigadier  Jones,  with  the  Roorkee  field-force, 
commenced  operations  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Rohilcund^  about  the  middle  of  April.  Uis  force 
consisted  of  H.M.  60th  Rifles,  the .  1st  Sikh 
infantry.  Coke's  Rifles,  the  17th  Punjaub  infantry, 
the  Moultan  Horse,  with  detachments  of  artillery 
and  engineers.  The  force  numbered  three  thou- 
sand good  troops  in  all,  aud  was  strengthened  by 
eight  heavy  and  six  light  guns.  Major  (now 
Brigadier)  Coke,  whose  Punjaub  riflemen  had 
gained  for  themselves  so  high  a  reputation,  com- 
manded the  infantry  portion  of  Jones's  column. 
Tlie  column  marched  from  Roorkee  on  the  15th, 
and  made  arrangements  for  crossing  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ganges  as  soon  as  possible.  A  large 
number  of  the  enemy  having  intrenched  them- 
selves at  Nagul,  about  sixteen  miles  below  Hurdwar 
on  tlie  left  bank,  Jones  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  He  determined  to  send  his  heavy 
guns  and  baggage  to  the  ghat  opposite  Nagul ; 
while  his  main  body  should  cross  at  Hurdwar, 
march  down  the  river  on  the  other  side,  and  take 
the  intrenchment  in  flank.  This  plan  was  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  the  evening  of  the  17th — 
Nagul  being  taken,  the  enemy  driven  away  with 
great  loss,  and  the  whole  column  safely  encamped 
on  that  side  of  the  Ganges  which  would  afibrd 
easier  access  to  the  hot-bed  of  the  rebels  at  Bareilly. 
Four  days  afterwards.  Brigadier  Jones  encountered 
the  Daranuggur  insurgent  force  near  Nageena  or 
Nuggeena,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal.  The  insur- 
gents maintained  a  fire  for  a  time  from  nine  guns  ; 
but  Jones  speedily  attacked  them  with  his  cavalry, 
outflanked  them,  charged,  captured  the  guns  and 
six  elephants,  and  put  the  enemy  speedily  to  flight, 
after  very  considerable  loss.  Jones's  killed  and 
wounded  were  few  in  number ;  but  he  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Gostliug,  who  was  shot 
through  the  heart  while  heading  some  of  the 
troops.  The  brigadier  resumed  his  march.  Luckily 
for  British  interests,  Mooradabad  was  not  so 
deeply  steeped  in  rebellion  as  Bareilly ;  and  the 
Rajah  of  Rampore,  not  far  distant,  was  faithful  so 
far  as  his  small  power  would  extend.  The  benefit 
of  this  state  of  affaii-s  was  felt  at  the  time  now 
under  notice.  Ferozc  Shah,  one  of  the  Shahzadas 
or  princes  of  Delhi  in  league  with  the  Bareilly 
mutineers,  marched  on  the  21st  of  April  towards 
Mooradabad,  to  demand  money  and  supplies. 
lie  was  refused;  and  much  fighting  and  pillage 
resulted  as  consequences.  Brigadier  Jones's 
column  came  up  opportunely ;  he  entered  Moor- 
adabad on  the  26th,  checked  the  plundering,  drove 
out  the  rebels,  captured  many  insurgent  chieftains, 


and  re-establtflhed  the  confidence  of  the  towns- 
people. At  the  end  of  the  month,  Jones  was 
still  in  Mooradabad  or  its  neighbourhood,  ready  for 
co-operation  in  May  with  another  colnmn  which 
we  must  now  notice. 

While  Jones  had  been  thus  occupied,  Bareilly 
and  the  rebels  were  threatened  on  the  other  side 
by  the  Rohilcund  field-force.    Daring  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  conquest  of  Lucknow, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  engaged  in  varions  plans 
which  did  not  permit  of  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Rohilcund;  but  on  the  7tli  of  April 
several  regiments  beg^  to  assemble  at  the  Moosa 
Bagh,  to  form  a  small  special  army  for  service  in 
that  province.     Why  they  were  not  despatched 
earlier,  was  one  of  the  many  problems  which  the 
comm<inder-in-chief  kept  to  himself.    On  the  9th 
this  minor  army,  the  Rohilcund  field-force,  set 
out,  with  General  Walpole  as  its  commander,  and 
Brigadier  Adrian  Hope  at  the  head  of  theintantiy. 
The  distance  from  Lucknow  to  Bareilly,  about 
fifteen    marches,    was   through   a   region   so  ill 
provided  with  roads  that  few  or  no  night-marches 
could  be  made ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  aid 
of  daylight  to  avoid  plunging  into  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.    As  a  consequence,  the  troops 
would  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  Indian  son 
during  their  journey,  and  had  to  look  forward  to 
many  trials  on  that  account.     Not  the  least  among 
the  numerous  perplexities  that  arose  out  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  roads,  was  the  difficulty  of 
dragging  the  guns  which  necessarily  accompaoied 
such  a  force;  cavalry  and  infantry  wer^  in  all 
such  cases,  inevitably  delayed  by  the  neoessitf  of 
waiting  until  the  ponderous  pieces  of  ordnaoce 
could  arrive.* 

Walpole^s  field-force,  resting  at  night  under  shsdj 
groves,  it  was  hoped  might  reach  Bareilly  tbool 
the  24th  of  the  month  ;  and  this  was  the  more  to 
be  desired,  seeing  that  Rohilcund,  from  its  positioQ 
in  reliition  to  numerous  rivers,  becomes  almost 
impassable  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in — abont  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Mardiiog 
onward  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down, 
Walpole  came  on  the  I4th  of  April  to  one  of  the 


*  It  may  hero  be  remarked  that  the  difficulty  of 
ordnance  over  the  bad  roads  and  roadless  tracts  of  India,  psia* 
fully  felt  by  the  artillery  officers  engaged  in  tho  war»  sugfMled  t» 
the  £ast  India  Company  an  inquiry  Into  the  ponlblUty  mmifn' 
Ing  locomotives  for  such  a  purpose^  A  machine^  called  *  BafW 
Traction  Engine/  patented  some  tkma  before  In  Knglaad,  w 
tested  with  a  Tiew  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  its  aTBllabllilytetkii 
purpose.  The  peculiarity  of  this  englno  was,  that  it  was  a  h>e—< 
tive  earrping  its  oxen  railway.  Six  flat  boards  were  ranged  iMsi 
each  of  tho  great  wheels  in  such  a  way  that  each  board  «■•  k 
succession  under  the  wheel,  and  formed,  for  a  few  ftct,  a  lit 
plankroad  or  tramway  for  tho  wheel  to  roll  upon.  It  was  suppirf 
that  tho  vehicle  would  move  much  more  easily  by  this  contrlnM^ 
than  if  tho  narrow  periphery  of  the  wheel  ran  opon  soft  vuA  f» 
hrre^cular  pebbles  and  grarel.  The  motion  of  the  wheel  piaeedcsck 
plank  down  at  its  proper  time  and  place,  and  lifted  it  up  spH 
in  such  a  way  that  there  was  always  one  of  the  boards  flat  oi  Iki 
ground,  beneath  the  wheel  Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Abbott  ssi 
Colonel  Sir  Proby  Cantley,  on  the  part  of  the  direeton,  laslsd  tMi 
machine  at  Woolwich— where  it  drew  forty  tons  of  erdnssct 
along  a  common  road,  uphill  as  weU  as  upon  the  knrd.  Aeoihrr 
road.Iooomotlve»  by  Messrs  Napier,  was  tested  for  a  similar  pofpMft 
The  results  were  of  good  augury  for  tho  future;  Imt  the  ■aehiaGS 
were  not  perfected  early  enough  to  be  made  applleable  Ar  (kc 
wars  of  the  mutiny. 
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many  forts  \7hich  have  so  often  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  afikirs  of  Oude.    The  name  of 
the  place^  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Lucknow, 
and  ten  from  the  Ganges,  was  variously  spelled 
Rhodamow,  Roodhamow,  Roer,  and  Roowah  ;  but 
whatever  the  spelling,  the  fort  became  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  British  troops  with  more 
angry  complainings   than    any   other   connected 
with  the  war ;  since  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mortify- 
ing repulse  which  lietter  generalship  might  have 
avoided,   and   which   was  accompanied   by   the 
death  of  a  very  favourite  officer.     Rhodamow  %vas 
a  small  fort  or  group  of  houses  enclosed  by  a 
high  mud-wall,  loopholed  for  musketry,  provided 
with  irregular  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  having 
two   gates.     It  was    a   petty  place,  in   relation 
to  the  largeness  of  the  force  about  to  attack  it— 
nearly  six  thousand  men.  While  marching  through 
the  jungle  towards  Rohilcund,  Walpole  heard  that 
fifteen  hundred  insurgents  had  thrown  themselves 
ioto  this  fort  of  Rhodamow ;  but  the  number 
proved  to  be  much  sranller.     He  attacked  it  with 
infantry  without  previously  using  his  artillery,  and 
without  (&s  it  would  appear)  a  sufficient  recoiniais- 
sancc.    He  sent  on  the  42d  Highlanders  and  the 
4th  Punjaub  infantry  to  take  the  fort;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  troops  approach  it  than  they  were 
!     received  by  so  fierce  and  unexpected  a  fire  of 
I     musketry,  from  a  concealed  enemy,  that  not  only 
j     was  the  advance  checked,  but  the  gallant  Brigadier 
I     Adrian  Hope  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  High- 
:     landers.    The  troops  could  not  immediately  and 
I  •  eiTectnally  reply  to  this  fire,  for  their  opponents 
'     were  hidden  behind  the  loopholed  wall.     Every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
this  first  fatal  mistake  ;  the  supports  were  sent  up 
too  late,  or  to  the  wrong  place;  and  the  cxasi>crate<l 
troops  were  forced  to  retire,  amid  yells  of  triumph 
fh>m  the  enemy.     The  heavy  guns  were   then 
brought  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
at  first;  they  began  to  breach  the  wall,  but  the 
enemy  quietly  evacuated  the  fort  during  the  night, 
"With   scarcely  any  loss.    Besides   Adrian    Hope, 
several  other  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  rank  and  file.    During  this 
mortifying   disaster,  in  which    the    Highlanders 
were  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  officers. 
Quarter-master   Sergeant    Simpson,  of  the   42d, 
displayed  that  daring  spirit  of  gallantry  which  so 
endears  a  soldier  to  his  companions.    When  the 
infantry    had    been    recalled    from   the   attack, 
Simpson  heard  that  two  officers  of  his  regiment 
had  been  left  behind,  dead  or  wounded  in  the 
ditch  outside  the  wall.    He  rushed  out,  seized  the 
body  of  Captain  Bromley,  and  brought  it  back 
amid  a  torrent  of  musketry ;  setting  forth  again, 
he  brought  in  the  body  of  Captain  Douglas  in  a 
similar  way,  and  he  did  not  cease  until  seven  htod 
been  thus  brought  away — ^to  bo  recovered  if  only 
wounded,  to  be  decently  interred  if  dead.    It  was 
a  day,  however,  the  memory  of  which  could  not 
I      be  sweetened  by  any  such  displays  of  gallantry, 
I      or  by  many  subsequent  victories ;  the  men  of  the 


two  Highland  regiments  felt  as  if  a  deep  personal 
injury  had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  column.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  when 
the  news  of  this  untoward  event  reached  him,  paid 
a  marked  compliment  to  Adi*ian  Hope  in  his 
dispatch.  *  The  death  of  this  most  distinguished 
and  gallant  officer  causes  the  deepest  grief  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  StiU  young  in  years,  he  had 
risen  to  high  command ;  and  by  his  undaunted 
courage,  combined  as  it  was  with  extreme  kind- 
ness and  charm  of  manner,  had  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  brigade  in  no  ordinary  degree.' 
Viscount  Canning,  in  a  like  spirit,  officially  notified 
that '  no  more  mournful  duty  has  fallen  upon  the 
governor-general  in  the  course  of  the  present, 
contest  than  that  of  recording  the  premature  deatli 
of  this  distinguished  young  commander.' 

General  Walpole  pursued  his  march,  and  had  a 
successful  encounter  on  the  22d  with  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  at  Sirsa.  His  cavalry  and  artillery 
attacked  them  so  vigorously  as  to  capture  their 
guns  and  camp,  and  to  drive  them  over  the  Ram- 
gunga  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  them  no  time  for 
destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  at  that  place.  This 
achievement  was  fortunate,  for  it  enabled  Walpole 
on  the  23d  to  transport  his  heavy  guns  quickly  and 
safely  over  the  Ramgunga  at  Allygunje.  A  few 
days  after  this,  he  was  joined  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  movements  we  must  next  notice. 

It  was  immediately  after  Sir  Colin  CampbelFs 
return  from  his  interview  with  the  governor- 
general  at  Allahabad,  that  he  withdrew  from 
Lucknow  all  the  remaining  troops,  except  those 
destined  for  the  defence  of  that  important  city, 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  British  influence 
in  Oudc.  He  formed  an  expeditionary  army, 
which  he  headed  himself— or  rather,  the  army  set 
forth  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief joined  it  at  the  last-named  place 
on  the  17th  of  April.  The  result  of  tlie  conference 
at  Allahabad  had  been,  a  determination  to  march 
up  the  Doab  to  Furruckabad,  and  to  attack  the 
Rohilcund  rebels  on  a  side  where  neither  Jones 
nor  Walpole  could  well  reach  them.  The  heat 
was  great,  the  rivers  were  rising,  and  the  rains  were 
coming  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  it  became  now  a 
question  whether  the  movements  from  Lucknow 
as  a  centre  had  or  had  not  been  too  long  delayed. 
Sir  Colin  with  his  column — for,  being  a  mere 
remnant)  it  was  too  small  a  force  to  designate 
an  army — took  their  departure  from  Cawnpore  on 
the  18th,  leaving  that  city  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
but  (at  present)  sufficient  body  of  troops.  On  the 
19tli  he  advanced  to  Kilianpore,  on  the  20th  to 
Poorah,  and  on  the  21st  to  Urrowl — marching 
during  early  morn,  and  encamping  in  the  hotter 
hours  of  the  day.  The  day*s  work  commenced, 
indeed,  so  early  as  one  o^clock  in  the  morning; 
when  the  elephants  and  camels  began  to  be  loaded 
with  their  burdens,  the  equipage  and  tents  packed 
up,  and  the  marching  arrangements  completed. 
Between  two  or  three  o'clock,  all  being  in  readi- 
ness,   away    went    infantry,    cavalry,    artillery. 
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eDgineen,  commissariat^  and  a  coantless  host  of 
natives,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  bullock^  and 
vehicles — covering  an  area  of  which  the  real 
soldiers  occupied  but  a  very  small  part  They 
marched  or  rode  till  aboat  six  o^olock ;  when  all 
prepared  for  breakfast,  and  for  a  hot  day  daring 
which  little  active  exertion  was  possible  without 
imminent  danger  of  cottp  de  soUil,  Sir  Colin*s 
train  of  munition  and  supplies  was  enormous ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  baggage  of  an  army,  he 
had  to  take  largo  commissariat  supplies  with  him. 
The  villagers  held  aloof  in  a  manner  not  usual  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  mutiny,  and  in  other  parts 
of  India;  they  did  not  come  forward  to  engage 
in  a  traffic  which  would  certainly  have  been  pro- 
fitable to  them,  in  selling  provisions  to  the  army. 
Whether  this  arose  from  inability  or  disinclination, 
was  a  matter  for  controversy ;  but  the  fact  itself 
occasioned  embarrassment  and  uneasiness  to  a 
commander  who  had  to  drag  with  his  army  a 
huge  train  of  animals  and  vehicles  filled  with  food. 
The  enormous  number  of  natives,  too,  that  accom- 
panied the  force,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
exerted  its  usual  cumbrous  effect  on  the  movements 
of  the  troops  ;  so  that  the  fighting-men  themselves 
bore  but  a  minute  fractional  ratio  to  the  living  and 
dead  accompaniments  of  the  column.  It  is  useless 
to  complain  of  this.  An  army  of  five  thousand,  or 
any  other  number,  of  British  troops  mrist  have 
a  large  train  of  native  attendants,  to  contend 
against  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  climate  and 
Indian  customs.  Mr  Russell,  marchiug  with  this 
portion  of  the  late  *  Army  of  Oude,'  said  :  *  If  the 
people  we  see  around  us,  who  arc  ten  or  twelve  to 
one  as  compared  with  us  in  this  camp,  were — not 
to  arm  and  cut  our  throats,  or  poison  us,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind — but  simply  bid  us  a  silent 
good-bye  this  night,  and  leave  us,  India  would 
be  lost  to  us  in  a  day.  It  requires  only  that,  and 
all  the  power  of  England  could  not  hold  the 
eastern  empire.  We  could  not  even  strike  our 
tents  without  these  men  to-morrow.  We  are 
dependent  on  them — even  the  common  soldier  is 
— for  the  water  we  drink  and  the  meals  we  eat,  for 
our  transport,  for  all  but  the  air  we  breathe ;  and 
the  latter,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  improved  by 
them  sometimes.  The  moment  that  such  a  thing 
becomes  possible  as  a  popular  desertion,  through 
patriotic  or  any  other  motives,  from  the  service  of 
the  state,  it  becomes  impossible  to  hold  India 
except  upon  sufferance.  It  is  the  rupee,  self- 
interest,  and  the  necessities  of  a  population  trained 
to  follow  camps,  which  afford  guarantees  against 
such  a  secession— unlikely  enough  indeed  in  any 
nation,  and  scarcely  possible  in  any  war.  .... 
We  are,  in  fact,  waging  war  against  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  by  the  aid  and  with  the  consent  of 
other  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  just  as  Alexander 

/  was  able  to  beat  Porus  by  the  aid  of  his  Indian 
allies ;  and  no  European  or  other  state  can  ever 
rule  in  India  without  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  a  lai*ge  proportion  of  the  races  which 

Inhabit  the  vast  peninsula.' 


Sir  Colin  marched  on  the  82d  to  Maenm-ke-Miti 
near  the  rums  of  the  ancient  ci^  of  CanoiQe ;  oi 
the  23d  to  Gosaigunje ;  and  on  the  S4th  to  Kamil 
guuje — ^approaching  each  day  nearer  to  Famd» 
bad.  Every  day's  camping-ground  was  sdected 
near  the  Ganges,  both  for  the  take  of  lalabri^,  aoc 
to  check  if  possible  the  passage  of  rebel  baaib  ovei 
the  river  from  Oude  into  the  Doab.  On  the  85tl 
the  column  reached  Furmokabad,  or  rather  thi 
adjacent  English  station  of  Fntt^hur.  Genera] 
Penny  came  fVom  a  neighbouring  district  to  ccmfiBi 
with  the  commander-in-chief  on  matters  connectod 
with  the  Rohilcund  campaign,  and  then  retuned 
to  the  column  or  brigade  which  he  commandei 
Futteghur  had  regained  a  part  of  its  former 
importance,  ns  the  placo  where  most  of  the 
artillery-carriages  and  sepoy-clothlng  were  roade^ 
and  where  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  doth  hid 
fallen  as  spoil  to  the  enemy. 

The  sojourn  at  Futteghur  was  very  brief.  The 
electric  telegraph  had  been  bnsy  transmitting 
information  to  and  from  Allahabad ;  and  as  Sir 
Colin*s  plans  were  already  made,  he  lost  no 
time  in  putting  them  in  execution.  The  maio 
plan  comprised  four  movements — GampbeU  from 
Futteghur,  Walpole  from  Lucknow,  Jones  tnm 
Roorkce,  and  Penny  from  Puttealee ;  all  intended 
to  hem  the  rebels  into  the  middle  of  Rohilcond, 
and  there  crush  them.  The  marches  of  Walpde 
and  Jones  have  already  been  noticed ;  PeuDv 
was  to  march  his  column  towards  Meeronpore 
Muttra,  between  Shabjchanpoor  and  Bareilly,  after 
crossing  the  Ganges  near  Nudowlee ;  while  the 
commander-in-chief  was  to  enter  Rohilcand 
directly  from  Futteghur.  In  tho  middle  of  the 
night  between  the  2Gtli  and  27th  his  column, 
elephants  and  guns  and  all,  crossed  the  Ganges 
by  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered  the  province 
which  was  to  be  a  scene  of  hostilities.  After  a 
few  hours  the  column  reached  the  river  Ramgnnga, 
which  it  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  boats  fortunate]/ 
secured  by  Walpole  as  the  fruit  of  his  victory  at 
Allygimje ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  commander-in- 
chief  eflected  a  junction  with  Walpole,  at  Tingree 
near  the  Ramgunga.  No  very  long  time  for  repoie 
was  allowed ;  stem  work  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  commenced,  the  less  would  it  be  cheeked  by 
heat  and  prohibited  by  rains.  A  march  of  a  fev 
hours  brought  the  now  united  columns  to  Jdala- 
bad — one  of  many  places  of  that  name  in  India. 
It  was  a  fort  which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  a 
small  body  of  matchlockmen,  who  had  predpitatoly 
abandoned  it  when  news  of  Sir  Colin's  approMh 
reached  them.  A  small  village  lay  near,  and  wn 
governed  by  the  fort.  The  Monlvie  of  Fjabad 
was  believed  to  have  intended  to  make  a  stand  at 
this  place,  but  to  have  abandoned  it  for  a  Uiger 
stronghold  at  Shahjehanpoor.  On  the  SOUi,  a 
fhrther  approach  was  made  to  Elanth.  Eadi  dif 
was  pretty  well  like  that  which  preceded  it— the 
same  early  marching,  camping,  and  resting;  and 
the  same  struggle  with  the  camp-fidlowen^  wbo^ 
^  however  closely  watched,  pertinadoud/ jdoadsred 
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the  villages  through  or  near  which  they  passed — 
thereby  terrifying  and  exasperating  all  villagers 
alike,  whether  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  British. 
This  system  of  plunder  by  the  camp-followers  was 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  which  the  generals 
of  the  several  columns  were  exposed  ;  severe 
punishments  were  threatened,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  that  Sir 
Ck>lin  Campbell  and  General  Walpole  arrived  at 
Shahjehanpoor ;  and  then  it  was  to  learn  that  the 
wily  and  active  Moulvie  had  again  outmanoeuvred 
them.  The  plan  had  been  to  draw  a  cordon  more 
and  more  closely  round  the  rebels  at  Shahjehan- 
poor and  Bareilly,  and  thus  to  catch  them  as  in  a 
trap.  But  the  Moulvie  would  not  enter  the  trap. 
He  held  Shahjehanpoor,  with  a  considerable 
force  of  men  and  guns,  as  long  as  he  deemed  it 
safe,  and  then  escaped  just  at  the  right  moment 
It  was  well  to  regain  Shahjehanpoor,  afler  that 
place  had  been  eleven  months  in  the  hands  of 
rebels ;  but  it  was  vexing  to  learn  that  the  Moulvie 
had  retreated  towards  Oude — the  very  province 
where  his  presence  was  least  desired  by  the  British. 
Nena  Sahib,  it  was  also  ascertained,  had  quitted 
Shahjehanpoor  a  few  days  earlier,  and  just  before 
leaving,  had  ordered  the  government  buildings  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might 
find  no  shelter  when  they  arrived.  This  cowardly, 
ruthless,  but  active  and  inventive  chieftain  suc- 
ceeded in  his  aim  in  this  matter ;  there  were  few 
roofed  buildings  left,  and  the  encampment  had  to 
be  effected  under  a  tope  of  trees,  with  earthen 
intrenchments  thrown  up  around. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  summary  of  Roliilcund 
ofihirs,  that  the  operations  against  the  rebels  in 
that  province  did  not  advance  far  during  the 
month  of  April,  as  concerns  Jiny  effective  crushing 
of  the  rebellion.  The  insurgents  were  beaten 
i^herever  met  with ;  but  their  ubiquity  and 
iritality  greatly  puzzled  Sir  Colin  and  his  brig- 
adier ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
month  of  May  would  witness  the  re-establishment 
of  British  authority  in  Rohilcund  and  Oude.  Some 
of  the  columns  and  Aeld-forces  had  penetrated  from 
the  east  and  south  as  far  as  Shahjehanpoor,  others 
from  the  west  and  northwest  as  far  as  Moorada- 
bad ;  but  Bareilly,  the  chief  city  in  Rohilcund, 
had  not  been  reached  by  any  of  them  at  the  end 
of  April. 

Few  events  caused  more  regret  in  the  army  at 
this  period  than  the  death  of  Captain  Sir  William 
Peel,  the  gallant  seaman  who  had  earned  so  high 
a  reputation  as  commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 
After  his  wound,  received  at  Lucknow,  he  was 
carried  in  a  doolie  or  litter  to  Cawnpore;  and 
when  at  that  station  he  gnadually  became  able  to 
walk  about  slowly  by  the  aid  of  a  stick.  He  soon, 
however,  exhibited  symptoms  of  small-pox,  which, 
acting  on  a  system  at  once  ardent  and  debilitated, 
proved  fatal.  He  died  at  Cawnpore  after  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  force  had  departed  from  that 
place  towards  Futteghur  ;  and  thus  the  Queen  and 
the  country  lost  the  services  of  an  eminent  son  of 


an  eminent  statesman.  Every  one  felt  the  justice  of 
the  special  compliment  paid  to  this  gallant  naval 
officer  by  the  governor-general,  in  the  official  order 
issued  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Peel's  death.*  Throughout  the  Crimean,  Persian, 
and  Indian  wars,  the  British  navy  had  been 
engaged  in  less  fighting  than  many  of  its  ardent 
members  wished;  and  it  was  therefore  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  notice  the 
exertions  of  naval  brigades  when  on  shore. 

Throughout  the  extent  of  the  Upper  Doab,  the 
British  officers  found  much  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing a  fair  stand  against  the  rebels.  Not  that  there 
were  large  bodies  of  trained  sepoys  in  the  field,  as 
in  the  regions  just  described,  and  in  Central  India; 
but  there  were  numerous  chieftains,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  ready  to  harass 
any  spot  not  protected  by  English  troops.  Brig- 
adier Penny,  in  command  of  a  field-force  organised 
at  Delhi,  was  watching  the  district  between  that 
city  and  the  Ganges — ready  to  put  down  insurgents 
wherever  he  could  encounter  them,  and  hoping 
to  assist  the  commander-in-chief  in  Rohilcund. 
Another  column,  under  Brigadier  Seaton,  con- 
trolled the  region  around  Futteghur  before  Sir 
Colin  reached  that  place;  and  he,  like  Penny, 
Jones,  Walpole,  Hope  Grant,  Lugard,  and  all  the 
other  commanders  of  sections  of  the  army,  found 
an  active  watchfulness  of  the  enemy  necessary. 
One  among  Scaton*s  engagements  in  the  month  of 
April  may  be  briefly  noticed.  On  the  6th,  when 
evening  had  darkened  into  night,  he  march^  fh>m 
Futteghur  to  attack  a  body  of  rebels  concerning 
whom  he  had  received  information.  He  took 
with  him  about  1400  men — comprising  600  of 
H.M.  82d  under  Colonel  Hall,  400  Sikhs  under 
Captain  Stafford,  150  cavalry  under  Lieutenant 
St  John,  and  200  of  the  Futteghur  mounted-police 
battalion  under  Lieutenant  de  Kantzow—together 
with  five  guns  under  ^lajor  Smith.  After  march- 
ing all  night,  Seaton  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  at  a  place  called  Kankur. 
The  enemy's  force  was  very  large,  though  not  well 
organised,  and  included  nearly  a  thousand  troopers 
well  mounted  and  armed.  After  an  artillery-fire 
on  both  sides,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  Enfield  rifles, 


*  '  Allahabad,  April  30.— It  Is  tlie  melancholy  duty  of  the  Right 
Honourablo  the  Governor-general  to  announce  the  death  of  that 
most  dUtinguUhed  ofBcer,  Captain  blr  WUIUm  Peel,  K.C.B.,  late 
in  command  of  her  MiOc^ty'i  ihip  Shannon,  and  of  the  Naval 
brigade  In  the  Northwest  Provinces. 

*  Sir  WUUam  Peel  died  at  Cawnpore,  on  the  87th  instant,  of 
smalNpox.  He  had  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  advance  upon  Lucknow,  but  had  nearly  recovered  from  the 
wound,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  when  struck  by  the 
disease  which  has  brought  his  honourable  career  to  an  early  doeo. 

*  Sir  William  Peel's  services  \n  the  field  during  the  last  seven 
months  are  well  known  in  India  and  in  England.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known  how  great  the  value  of  his  presence  and  example  has 
been  wherever  during  this  eventful  period  his  duty  has  led  him. 

'  The  loss  of  his  daring  but  thoughtful  courage,  Joined  with 
eminent  abilities,  is  a  very  heavy  one  to  his  country ;  but  it  is  not 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  loss  of  that  influence  which  his 
earn^t  character,  admirable  temper,  and  gentle  kindly  bearing 
exercised  over  aU  withUi  his  reach-i-an  influence  which  was 
exerted  unceasingly  for  the  public  good,  and  of  which  the  gover- 
nor-general believes  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  there  is 
not  a  man  of  any  rank  or  profeesion  who,  having  been  associated 
with  Sir  WiUUm  Peel  in  these  timet  of  anxiety  and  danger,  has 
not  felt  and  acknowledged  it.' 
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the  82d  nished  forward,  entered  the  village,  and 
worked  terrible  execution.  The  rebels  fled, 
abandoning  their  camp,  ammunition,  and  stores ; 
together  with  papera  and  correspondence  which 
threw  light  on  some  of  the  hitherto  obscure  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mutineers.  The  rebel  Rajah  of 
Minpooree  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurgents, 
and  with  him  were  Ismael  Khan  and  Mohson  Ali 
Khan. 

The  Minpooree  district  was  much  troubled  by 
this  rebellious  rajah  ;  but  as  Futteghur  on  the  one 
side,  and  Agra  on  the  other,  were  now  in  English 
hands,  the  rebels  were  more  readily  kept  in  subjec- 
tion. Agra  itself  was  safe,  and  so  was  the  main 
line  of  road  thence  through  Muttra  to  Delhi. 

One  of  the  few  pleasant  scenes  of  the  month,  at 
Delhi,  was  the  awarding  of  honour  and  profit  to  a 
native  who  had  befriended  Europeans  in  the  hour 
of  gi'catest  need.  Ten  months  before,  when  mutiny 
was  still  new  and  terrible,  the  native  troops  at 
Bhurtporo  rose  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the 
Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  The  poor  fugitives,  thirty-two  in  number — 
chiefly  women  and  children — roamed  from  place 
to  place,  uncertain  where  they  might  sleep  in 
peace.  On  one  day  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Mahonah.  Here  they  met  with  one  Hidayut 
Ali,  a  ressaldar  (troop-captain),  of  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry  which  had  mutinied  at  Mozuifer- 
nugger  ;  he  was  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  at 
his  native  village,  and  did  not  join  his  mutinous 
companions.  He  received  the  fugitives  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  fed  them  liberally,  gave  them  a 
comfortable  house,  renewed  their  toil-worn  gar- 
ments, posted  village  sentries  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  any  mutineers,  disregarded  a  rebuke 
sent  to  him  by  the  insurgents  at  Delhi,  formed  the 
villagers  into  an  escort,  and  finally  placed  the 
thirty-two  fugitives  in  a  position  which  enabled 
them  safely  to  reach  Agra.  This  noble  conduct 
was  not  forgotten.  In  April  the  commissioner 
held  a  grand  durbar  at  Delhi,  made  a  compli- 
mentary speech  to  Hidayut  Ali,  presented  him 
with  a  sword  valued  at  a  thousand  rupees,  and 
«innounced  that  the  government  intended  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  jaghire  or  revenues  of  his  native 
village. 

Good-fortune  continued  to  mark  the  wide  and 
important  region  of  the  Punjaub,  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  those  great  assemblages  of  rebels  which  so 
distracted  the  provinces  further  to  the  southeast. 
Nevertheless  Sir  John  Lawrence  found  a  demand 
on  him  for  unceasing  watchfulness.  The  longer 
the  struggle  continued  in  Ilindostan  and  Central 
India,  the  more  danger  was  there  that  the  Pun- 
jaubees,  imbibing  an  idea  that  the  British  were 
weak,  would  encourage  a  hope  of  regaining 
national  independence.  There  was  also  a  grave 
question  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  native 
army.  When  the  troubles  began  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  when  Canning  was  beset  with  so  many 
difllculties  in  his  attempt  to  send  up  troops  from 
Calcutta^  John  Lawrence  came  to  the  rescue  in  a 


manner  deserving  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India. 
He  felt  a  trusty  reliance  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Punjaub,  governed  as  he  (aided  by  Montgomery, 
Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  other  energetic  men)  hail 
governed  them,  would  remain  faithful,  and  would 
be  wilhng  to  accept  active  service  as  soldiers  in 
British  pay.     His  trust  was  well  founded.     He 
sent  to  Delhi  those  troops,  without  which   the 
conquest  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  effected ; 
and  he  continued  to  raise  regiment  after  regiment 
of  Siklis  and  Puujaubees— equipping,  driUing,  and 
paying  a  number  so  large  as  to  constitute  in  itself 
a  powerful  army.    But  there  would  necessarily  be 
a  limit  to  this  process.     The  Sikhs  were  faithful  so 
far ;  but  what  if  they  should  begin  to  feel  their 
power,  and  turn  to  a  national  object  the  arms 
which  had  been  given  to  them  to  fight  in  the 
British  cause  ?    Not  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  fought  fiercely  at  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
Sobraon  and  Chillian walla,  Moodkeo  and  Feroz- 
shah,  against  those  very  English  whom  they  were 
now  defending;  and  it  was  at  least  possible,  if 
not  probable,  that  dreams  of  re-conqnest  might 
occupy  their  thoughts.  Sir  John  Lawrence  brought 
to  an  end  his  further  raising  of  regiments ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  governor-general 
and  the  commander-in-chief  appreciated  the  motives 
by  which  he  had  been  influenced.    In  political 
affaira  the  Punjaub  was  very  active  ;  for  not  only 
did  Lawrence  become  chief  authority  over  a  larger 
region  than  before,  but  many  of  his  assistants  were 
taken  away  from  him.     When  Sir  James  Oatram 
went  to  Calcutta  as  a  member  of  the  ropreme 
council,  Mr  Montgomery  was    appointed   chief- 
commissioner  of  Oude,  and  took  with  him  many 
of  the  most  experienced  civilians  from  Lahore  to 
Lucknow.     This   necessitated    great    changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Punjaub  civil  service,  the 
commissionerships  and  sub-commissionerships  of 
districts,  <S:c. 

Peshawur,  the  most  remote  portion  of  Northwest 
ludia^  was  throughout  the  period  of  the  Revolt 
more  troubled  by  marauding  mountaineers  than 
by  revolted  sepoys.  Very  few  Hindoos  inhabited 
that  region  ;  the  population  was  mostly  Mussul- 
man, especially  among  the  hills ;  and  these  ibl- 
lowei*s  of  Islam  had  but  little  sympathy  with  those 
in  Ilindostan  Proper.  The  disturbances,  such  as 
they  were,  were  of  local  character.  In  April,  it 
became  necessary  to  visit  with  some  severity 
certain  tribes  which  throughout  the  winter  had 
been  engaged  in  rebellion  and  rapine.  General 
Cotton  and  Colonel  Edwardes,  two  of  the  most 
trusted  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  collected  a 
column  at  Nowshcrah  for  service  against  the  hill- 
men  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  were 
nearly  four  thousand  men  in  rendezvous,  read/ 
for  service.  It  comprised  detachments  of  H.M. 
8lst  and  98th  foot ;  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  IStb 
Punjiiub  infantry ;  of  other  native  infantry ;  of 
the  7  th  and  18th  irregular  cavalry ;  of  the  Guide 
cavahy ;   and  of  various  artillery  and  engineer 
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corps.  On  tho  28th  of  tlio  mouth,  Cotton  was  at 
a  place  among  the  hills  called  Mangultaua,  a 
stronghold  of  some  of  the  frontier  fanatics.  The 
place  was  easily  taken,  and  the  insurgents  dis- 
persed ;  as  they  were  at  Jelemkhana,  Sitana,  and 
other  places,  soon  afterwards  ;  hut  it  was  hard 
work  for  the  troops,  over  very  had  roadless  tracks 
in  hot  weather. 

It  was  a  strange  hut  hopeful  sign  that,  amid  all 
tho  sanguinary  proceedings  in  India — the  ruthless 
harharities  of  some  among  the  sepoys  and  rehels, 
and  the    miUtary  retributions  wrought   by  the 


British — amid  all  this,  the  peaceful,  civilising 
agency  of  railways  was  steadily  though  slowly 
advancing.  A  recent  chapter  shewed  that  the 
grand  tinink-railway  was  extended  into  the 
Doab,  the  very  Lot-bed  of  insurrection,  during  the 
month  of  March:  the  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  having  been  accustomed  to  resume  their 
opei*ations  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  were  driven 
away  from  any  spot  where  the  works  were  in 
progress.  In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies, 
little  affected  by  rebellion,  various  railways  were 
gi'adually  advancing;  and  now,  in  the  month  of 


Fort  of  Peshawar. 


April,   the  province  of  Sindc  was    to    have  its 

beyday    of    railway    rejoicing.       In    an    earlier 

portion  of  the  volume,^'  a  brief  account  was  gi?en 

of   the    schemes,    present   and    prospective,    for 

supplying  India  with  railways.    Among  those  was 

one  for  a  line,  120  miles  in  length,  from  Kurachee 

to  Hydrabad  in  Sinde :  expected,  if  no  difficulties 

intervened,  to  be  finished  towards  the  close  of 

1859.    This  was  to  be  one  link  in  a  vast  and 

extensive  chain,  if  the  hopes  of  its  projectors  were 

ever  realised.     Kurachee  is  not  at  the  mouth  of 

Uie   Indus;  but  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  in 

Which  large  merchantmen  can  cast  anchor ;  and 

Qtigtneers  were  enabled  to  shew  that  a  little  over 

One  huudi'ed  miles  of  railway  would  connect  this 

port  with  the  Indus  at  a  point  above  the  delta 

of  that  river,  and  just  where  Hydrabad,  the  chief 

•  Chap.  tH.,  Notes,  p.  119. 


city  of  Sinde,  is  situated.  Such  a  railway  would, 
in  fact,  bear  a  remarkably  close  analogy  to  that 
in  Egypt,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo— each  con- 
necting a  seaport  with  a  capital,  and  avoiding 
delta  navigation  much  impeded  by  shallows  and 
shifting  sands.  From  Hydrabad  there  are  570 
miles  of  Indus  available  for  river-steaming  up  to 
Moultan,  iu  the  Punjaub.  From  that  city  a  rail- 
way would  be  planned  through  Lahore  to  Umritsir, 
where  a  junction  would  be  formed  with  the  grand 
trunk-line,  and  thus  Kurachee  connected  with 
Calcutta  by  rapid  means  of  travel— a  great 
scheme,  worthy  of  the  age  and  the  country.  It 
could,  however,  only  have  small  beginnings.  On 
the  29th  of  April,  the  first  sod  of  the  <  Sinde 
Railway '  was  turned  at  Kurachee.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  rejoicings  were  based  on  such  rational 
grounds  as  those  which  marked  that  day  in  the 
young  Alexandria  of  Western  India.    Mr  Frere, 
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oommissioner  of  Sinde,  presided  over  the  ceremo- 
nies. All  was  gaiety.  The  5l8t  regiment  lent  its 
aid  in  military  pomp ;  and  all  the  notabilities  of  the 
place— political,  military,  naval,  clerical,  commercial, 
and  engineering— were  gathered  together.  And 
not  only  so ;  but  the  lookers-on  comprised  many 
of  those  who  well  marvelled  what  a  railway  could 
be,  and  how  a  carriage  could  move  without  visible 
means  of  draught  or  propulsion— Parsees,  Hindoos, 
Beloochees,  Sindians,  Afghans,  Pnnjaubees — all 
were  there,  with  their  picturesque  garments,  and 
their  little  less  picturesque  native  vehicles.  How 
the  officiating  dignitary  turned  the  sod  and 
wheeled  the  barrow;  how  the  band  played  and 
the  people  cheered;  how  the  chief  personages 
celebrated  the  event  by  a  dinner ;  how,  at  that 
dinner,  a  triumphant  specimen  of  confectionary 
was  displayed,  comprising  sweetmeat  Kurachees, 
Calcuttas,  rivers,  mosques,  ghats,  temples,  wheel- 
barrows, pick-axes,  rails,  locomotives,  bridges, 
tunnels— need  not  bo  told :  they  belong  to  one 
remarkable  aspect  of  modern  European  and 
American  society,  which  becomes  doubly  interest- 
ing when  exhibited  among  the  less  active,  more 
sensuous  orientals. 

We  now  turn  to  that  stormy,  unsettled  region 
southwest  of  the  Jumna,  comprising  Bundelcuud, 
Central  India,  and  Rajpootana. 

Probably  no  commander  had  a  series  of  more 
uninterrupted  successes  during  the  wars  of  the 
mutiny  than  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  Looking  neither  to 
Calcutta  nor  to  the  Punjaab,  for  aid,  but  relying 
on  the  resources  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  he 
gradually  accumulated  a  force  ibr  service  in 
Central  India  which  defeated  the  rebels  wherever 
they  were  met  with.  We  have  seen  that^  In 
Januaty,  Sir  H«gh  waa  busily  engaged  in  defeating 
and  disponing  rebels  at  Ratgarh,  and  in  various 
l^arts  of  tbe  district  between  Bhopal  and  Sanger. 
We  find  htm  in  February  relieving  the  Britidi 
garrison  which  had  ftir  to  mtny  months  been  rirat 
up  within  the  fort  of  the  last-named  city,  and  then 
clearing  a  vast  range  of  country  in  the  direction 
of  Jhansi.  Lastly,  we  have  scon  how,  after 
subduing  a  district  in  which  rebellious  Mahrattas 
were  very  numerous,  ho  appi-oached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Jhansi  during  the  early  weeks  of  March ; 
that  he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city 
on  the  2l8t  of  that  month,  with  the  second  brigade 
of  the  Central  India  field-force ;  that  the  rebels 
fortified  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  within  the  town  and  fort^  that  the 
mutinied  sepoys  and  rebel  Bundclas  in  the  place 
were  computed  at  eleven  or  twelve  thousand ;  that 
the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  had  left  her  palace  to  seek 
greater  safety  in  the  fort ;  that  Rose*s  first  brigade 
Joined  him  on  the  25th ;  and  that  he  then  com- 
menced the  siege  in  a  determined  manner.  From 
this  point,  the  narrative  of  Sir  Hugh*s  operations 
may  be  carried  into  the  following  month. 

Before  the  first  week  in  April  had  terminated, 
this  distinguished  general  had  gained  very  con- 
sidenble  advantages  over  the  enemy.    At  day- 


break on  the  first  of  the  month,  his  force  encoun- 
tered an  army  of  the  enemy  outside  the  walls  of 
Jhansi,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The  rebels 
were  commanded  by  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  Tanteea 
Topee,  a  relative  of  Nena  Sahib,  who  had  marched 
thither  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relieve  his 
brother  rebels  shut  up  within  the  beleaguered 
city.  Sir  Hugh  divided  his  force  into  two  parts- 
one  to  continue  the  siege,  and  the  other  to  meet 
Tanteea  Topee  in  the  field.  The  rebels^  including 
among  their  number  two  regiments  of  the  traitorous 
Gwallor  Contingent,  fought  desperately  ;  bnt  Rose 
succeeded  in  turning  their  left  flank  with  artillery 
and  cavalry,  breaking  up  their  array,  and  putting 
them  to  flight.  It  was  a  severe  contest,  for  the 
rebels  defended  themselves  individually  to  the  last, 
even  when  their  order  of  battle  waa  broken.  Rose 
pursued  them  to  the  river  Detwah,  and  captured 
all  their  guns  and  ammunition.  During  the 
pursuit,  they  endeavoured  to  check  him  by  setting 
the  Jungle  on  fire ;  but  his  oavaliy  and  horse- 
artillery,  nothing  daunted,  galloped  through  the 
flames,  and  kept  close  at  the  heels  of  tiie  Ibgitives. 
The  whole  line  of  retreat  became  atMWM  with 
dead  bodies ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  day's 
sanguinary  work  had  oost  the  enemy  not  lets  than 
fifteen  hundred  men. 

This  battle  was  followed  by  a  result  mora  favour- 
able than  Sir  Hugh  had  ventured  to  hope.  The 
ranee,  shut  up  within  Jhansi,  weU  knew  that 
Tanteea  Topee  was  hastening  to  her  Msiatance; 
for  there  was  everywhere  an  intercommnnication 
between  the  insurgents  too  close  for  the  Brllbh  to 
baffle.  She  knew  of  his  approach,  and  hoptd  that 
he  would  be  able  to  defeal  and  drive  a^ty  the 
besi<^ers ;  but  the  buttle  of  the  Betwak  dismayed 
her,  and  the  result  was  very  fttvoiiublB  to  the 
British.  In  arranging  for  tho  eiege^  8ir  Hugh 
divided  his  influitry  into  four  detMhmonti^  two 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left.  H.M.  66th, 
and  the  26th  Bombay  infiuitiy,  soon  gained  the 
walls,  some  by  breach  and  others  by  escalade. 
Lieutenant  Dartnell  of  the  86th,  who  was  foremost 
in  the  assault,  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  to  pieces 
directly  he  entered  the  place.  These  two  regi- 
ments were  on  the  left  attack.  The  attack  on  the 
right  was  less  successful,  owing  to  the  use  of  defec- 
tive ladders ;  the  troops  were  for  some  time  exposed 
to  a  murderous  fire ;  but  at  length  they  entered 
the  place,  and  Joined  their  companions  near  the 
ranee's  palace.  A  discovery  was  now  made.  The 
ranee  had  evacuated  the  place  during  the  night, 
with  such  of  her  troops  as  could  break  through 
the  cordon  which  Rose  endeavoured  to  draw  round 
Jhansi.  In  the  endeavour  of  the  garrison  to  escape^ 
the  slaughter  was  terrible ;  insomuch  that,  during  the 
storming  of  the  fort  and  the  pursuit  of  the  garrison,  [ 
more  than  three  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  laid 
low,  besides  the  fifteen  hundred  during  the  battle. 
Much  of  this  slaughter  was  within  the  city  itself; 
for  the  towns-people  were  believed  to  have  fkvonred 
the  rebels,  and  the  soldiers  took  severe  vengeance 
before  their  officers  could  check  the  bloodshed.  All 
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Uiifl  stern  fighting  conld  not  be  carried  on  without 
loa  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Sir  Hugh  had  to 
lament  the  f&ll  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tumbull, 
Captain  Sinclair,  Lieutenants  Meicklejohn  and 
Park,  and  Dr  Stack,  besides  a  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  place  in  so  sudden  a  way  greatly  les- 
sened his  chance  of  loss,  for  its  defence  might 
have  been  long  continued.  'Jhansi/  he  said 
in  his  telegraphic  dispatch,  'is  not  a  fort,  but 
its  strength  makes  it  a  fortress ;  it  could  not  have 
been  breached ;  it  could  only  have  been  taken  by 
mining  and  blowing  up  one  bastion  after  another.' 
After  this  signal  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Jhansi, 
the  victorious  army  of  Sir  Hugh  gradually  pre- 
pared to  move  towards  Calpce,  a  town  on  the 
Jnmna,  on  the  line  of  road  from  Jhansi  to 
Cawnpore.  Symptoms  appeared  to  shew  that  a 
straggle  would  take  place  at  this  spot.  Two 
rebel  leaders  made  renewed  exertions  to  regain 
lost  ground  in  that  region.  The-  chief  of  these 
was  Tanteea  Topee,  lately  defeated  at  Jhansi ; 
ho  had  with  him  two  mutinied  infantry  regi- 
ments, seven  hundred  cavalry,  a  large  following 
of  Qhazees  or  fanatics,  and  twelve  guns.  The  other 
was  Ram  Rao  Gobind,  who  had  the  command  of 
three  thousand  rabble  and  four  guns.  These  two 
leaders  resolved  to  act  on  some  common  plan ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  equally  resolved  to  defeat 
them.  Nevertheless  this  gallant  officer  had  much 
need  for  careM  planning  long  after  he  was  master 
of  Jhansi.  He  had  a  large  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  safety  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  for ;  and  the  roads  around  that  city  were 
still  infested  with  remnants  of  the  Kotah  rebels 
and  the  Chanderee  garrison.  He  himself  remained 
at  Jhansi  until  such  time  as  he  could  resume  his 
march  without  danger  to  those  left  behind;  but 
ho  gave  active  employment  to  portions  of  his 
force.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  he  sent 
Major  Orr  with  a  column  from  Jhansi  across  the 
Betwah  to  Mhow,  to  clear  that  part  of  the  country 
of  rebels,  and  afterwards  to  join  Rose  and  the 
main  body  of  the  force  on  the  road  to  Calpee ;  the 
major  had  many  small  encounters  with  the  rajahs 
of  Bampore  and  Shagurh,  and  with  detached 
parties  of  rebels.  Some  days  afterwards,  on  the 
Slst,  Sir  Hugh  despatched  Major  Gall,  with  detach- 
ments of  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  a  point  on  the 
Calpee  road,  to  watch  the  enemy  and  aid  Major 
Orr  if  necessary.  Gall,  besides  other  minor  engage- 
ments, captured  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of 
Snmpter;  the  rebels  in  it  proved  to  be  disguised 
mutineers  of  the  12th  Bengal  native  infantry,  who 
fought  desperately  until  all  were  killed.  Sir  Hugh, 
with  his  first  brigade  and  head-quarters,  did  not 
take  his  departure  from  Jhansi  until  the  25tlL  He 
tnarched  ten  miles  that  day  to  Boregaum,  on  the 
Calpee  road,  and  resumed  his  progress  on  subse- 
<liicnt  days.  His  second  brigade  was  soon  to  follow 
him — with  the  exception  of  detachments  of  the 
^  Bombay  Europeans,  the  24th  Bombay  native 
^iifantry,  and  artillery,  left  under  the  diarge  of 


Colonel  Liddell  to  protect  Jhansi  and  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Rumours  reached  Sir  Hugh  that  four 
of  the  rebel  leaders — the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  Tanteea 
Topee,  the  Rajah  of  Shagurh,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Bampore — with  seven  thousand  men  and  four 
guns,  intended  if  possible  to  intercept  him,  and 
prevent  his  march  to  Calpee.  To  what  result  all 
these  manoeuvres  on  both  sides  led,  was  left  to  the 
month  of  May  to  determine. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  and 
near  the  Jhansi  district.  General  Whitlock,  with 
a  column  of  Madras  troops,  was  engaged  a  little 
further  castwai-d,  in  a  district  of  Bundelcund 
having  Banda  for  its  chief  town.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  large  or  small  bodies  of 
rebels.  One  of  these  struggles  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  April,  when  he  encountered  a  force  of 
seven  thousand  insurgents  headed  by  the  Nawab  of 
Banda.  Whitlock  defeated  the  Nawab,  captured 
Banda,  killed  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  several  guns.  After  this  victory,  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  towards  Calpee,  to  aid  in  Rose's 
operations. 

The  city  of  Sanger  remained  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  condition  during  the  spring  months — 
secure  itself,  but  surrounded  by  a  disturbed  district. 
The  European  i*esidents  were  living  in  canton- 
ments, sufficiently  protected  by  troops  left  there  by 
General  Whitlock  after  he  relieved  the  place  early 
in  February.  These  troops  were  neither  station- 
aiy  nor  idle;  the  vicinity  was  swarming  with 
rebels  and  malcontents,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
check  by  frequent  pursuit  and  defeat.  Those  two 
exceptions  to  the  generally  mutinous  condition  of 
the  Bengal  native  army,  the  31st  and  42d  regiments, 
still  remained  in  and  near  Sanger— or  such  por- 
tions of  them  as  had  not  become  tainted  by  insub- 
ordination. Divided  into  small  detachments,  they 
assisted  the  European  and  Madras  troops  in 
keeping  open  the  line  of  communication  between 
Saugor  and  the  district  marked  by  the  victorious 
operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Rosa 

Turning  to  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpootana  states, 
we  find  that,  on  the  2d  of  April,  a  large  body  of 
rebels,  many  thousands  in  number,  with  ten  guns, 
crossed  the  Parbuttee  river  at  Copoind  into 
Scindia's  Gwalior  territoiy.  They  were  fleeing 
from  Kotah,  where  a  British  force  had  severely 
handled  them.  Scindia  still  remained  trae  to  his 
alliance.  Many  of  his  officers,  each  with  a  small 
force,  opposed  the  rebels  at  different  points,  drove 
them  back  across  the  river,  and  overturned  many 
of  their  guns  and  wagons  in  the  stream.  The 
rebels,  accompanied  by  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children,  made  their  way  by  other  routes 
towards  Bundelcund. 

Kotah,  just  mentioned,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  insurgent  and  military  operations  in 
Rajpootana.  It  will  be  remembered  *  that  in  the 
month  of  March  General  Roberts,  commanding  the 
Rajpootana  field-force,  marched  from  Nnseerabad 
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towards  Kotah,  accompanied  by  Richard  Lawrence 
as  political  representative ;  that  many  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted  on  the  march ;  that  Kotah 
was  reached  on  the  22d ;  and  that  Roberts  captured 
that  place  just  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
defeating  a  large  body  of  rebchi,  and  obtaining 
possession  of  an  extensive  store  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition.  After  this  victory,  Roberts  i*emained 
a  long  time  at  Kotah.  Many  other  places  would 
have  welcomed  his  appearance ;  but  there  were 
doubts  how  far  Kotah  could  safely  be  left,  seeing 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  disaffected 
state.  The  Kotah  rebels,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
greatly  disconcerted  at  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Jhansi,  which  interfered  with  their  plans  and 
hopes.  Tliey  had  been  camping  for  a  while  at 
Kulams,  on  the  road  from  Gwalior  to  Bombay,  but 
began  now  to  move  off  towards  the  south.  Cap- 
tain Mayne,  with  some  of  Scindia's  troops,  was  at 
that  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  found  that  the 
Kotah  rebels,  about  four  thousand  strong,  with 
six  guns,  had  joined  the  rebel  Rajah  of  Nirwur, 
six  miles  distant.  Captain  May  no  was  preparing 
to  watch  and  follow  them,  but  the  troops  at  his 
command  consisted  of  only  a  few  hundred  men, 
and  he  could  do  little  more  than  reconnoitre. 
Later  in  the  month,  General  Roberts  organised  a 
column  to  look  after  the  rebels  at  Goonali,  Chupra, 
and  other  places.  The  column  consisted  of  H.M. 
9dth  foot,  the  10th  Bombay  native  infantry,  a 
wing  of  the  8th  hussare,  a  wing  of  the  1st  lancers, 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  ;  and  it  started  from 
Kotah  for  active  service  on  the  24th.  Thus  the 
month  of  April  passed  away;  Roberts  himself 
remaining  at  Kotah ;  while  some  of  his  officers, 
each  with  a  detachment  of  the  Rajpootana  field- 
force,  were  engaged  in  chastising  bodies  of  rebels 
in  the  turbulent  region  on  the  border  of  the 
Rajpoot  and  Mahratta  territories.  Like  Sir  Ilugh 
Rose  at  Jhansi,  he  had  to  consider  how  his  con- 
quered city  would  fare  if  he  quitted  it. 

The  province  of  Gujerat^  lying  as  it  does 
between  Rajpootana  and  Bombay,  was  narrowly 
watched  by  the  goverament  of  that  presidency  ; 
and  as  one  precaution,  all  the  inhabitants  were 


disarmed.  On  the  8th  of  April,  a  field-force,  com- 
prising about  a  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  left 
Ahmedabad  to  conduct  the  disarming.  Another 
column  of  about  the  same  strength  was  preparing 
to  march  from  the  same  station  about  a  week 
later.  It  was  expected  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
troops  would  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  natives,  as  from  the  gradually 
increasing  heat  of  the  weather. 

Southward  of  Bombay  there  was  still,  as  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year,  just  so  much  of  insub- 
ordination as  to  need  careful  watching  on  the 
part  of  the  government^  but  without  presenting 
any  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  small  Mahratta 
state  of  Satara  was  a  little  troubled.  Two  officers 
of  the  recently  deposed  rajah,  his  commander-in- 
chief  and  his  commandant  of  artillery,  were 
detected  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  Nena 
Sahib.  One  of  them,  having  been  found  guilty, 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  the  indigpity  struck 
with  horror  one  imbued  with  high-caste  notions, 
and  he  asked  to  be  blown  away  from  a  gun  as  a 
more  noble  death ;  this  was  refused ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  dismay  and  grief,  he  made  a  con- 
fession which  afforded  a  clue  to  a  further  conspiracy. 
There  was  much  in  these  southern  Mahrattas 
which  puzzled  the  authorities.  To  what  extent  the 
natives  were  bound  into  a  brotherhood  by  secret 
compact,  the  English  never  could  and  never  did 
know.  Much  comment  was  excited  by  an  occur- 
rence at  Kolapore,  where  two  native  officers  were 
blown  away  from  guns,  on  conviction  of  being 
concerned  in  the  mutiny  and  rebellion.  It  was 
remembered  that  those  very  men  hzid  sat  on  courts- 
martial  which  condemned  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
mutineers  to  the  same  punishment  which  was 
their  own  ultimate  doom.  One  of  the  principal 
witnesses  against  them  was  a  colleague  whom  they 
had  sentenced  to  death,  but  who  escaped  by 
making  a  confession  which  implicated  them. 
Many  others,  however,  condemned  by  the  court  of 
which  these  two  men  were  members,  died  without 
making  a  similar  confession,  although  it  was 
believed  that  they  also  might  have  implicatc<l  thdr 
judges. 
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Native  Police  of  frt(?in.—So  i)ccnlu)r  was  the  iiosition 
of  the  native  police  of  India — as  a  medium  between  the 
military  and  the  cirilians,  and  between  the  government  and 
the  people— that  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  organisation  of  that  body.  All  parties  agreed  that  this 
ozganisation  was  defective  in  many  points,  and  numerous 
reforms  were  suggested ;  but  the  Bevolt  found  the  poUce 
i^item  still  in  force  unreformed.  The  information  here 
given  is  obtemed  chiefly  from  a  dispatch  sent  from  the  India 
House  about  six  months  before  the  Revolt  began,  at  a  time 
when  few  or  none  saw  the  dark  shadow  that  was  hovering 
over  our  eastern  empire. 
In  Bengal,   eAch  district  was  subdivided  into  smaller 


jurisdictions,  each  having  its  local  police.  The  police  were 
charged  with  duties  both  preventive  and  detective.  They 
were  prohibited  from  inquiring  into  cases  of  a  petty  nature ; 
but  complaints  in  cases  of  a  more  serious  character  were 
usually  laid  before  the  police  darogah — ^whose  duties  were 
something  more  than  those  of  an  English  police  superin- 
tendent, something  less  than  those  of  an  Engliah  magistnte. 
The  duogah  was  authorised  to  examine  the  oompUints 
brought  lefore  him,  to  issue  process  of  arrest,  to  summon 
witnesses,  to  examine  the  accused,  and  to  fonnird  the  ease 
to  the  magistrate  or  collector-magiistrate,  or  submit  a  report 
of  his  proceedings,  according  as  the  evidence  teemed  to 
warrant  the  one  or  the  other  course. 
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In  khe  Norihwest  FroTinces  the  naiire  reTenne-offioen 
called  tehsUdan  were,  at  the  discretion  of  the  goyemment, 
inrested  with  the  powers  of  police  darogahs ;  whereas  in 
Bengal  the  revenne  service  was  kept  wholly  distinct  from 
the  police  or  magisterial. 

In  the  Madras  presidency,  the  duties  ordinarily  per- 
formed in  Bengal  hy  the  police  darogahs  were,  even  more 
generally  than  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  performed  by 
the  tehsildar;  indeed  it  was  a  recognised  part  of  the 
system  that  the  tehsildar  and  the  darogah  were  the  same 
person.  This  double  function  carried  with  it  an  increase  of 
power.  The  Bfadras  tehsildar-darogah  was  authorised,  not 
only  to  inquire  into  petty  cases  (which  the  Bengal  darogah 
was  prohibited  from  doing),  but  also  to  proceed  in  certain 
specified  instances  to  jud^ent^  sentence,  and  the  infliction 
<d  punishment 

In  the  Bombay  presidency,  the  revenue  and  police 
functions  were^  until  a  recent  period,  combined  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Madras.  The  tehsildars,  besides  their 
ref«nne  duties,  were  authorised  in  their  police  capacity  to 
investigate  all  complaints  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  to 
exercise  a  penal  jurisdiction  in  i^pect  of  certain  petty 
offenees.  Within  a  few  months  before  the  Revolt,  however, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  organisation.  A  new  officer,  a 
superintendent  of  police,  was  placed  under  the  magistrate. 
The  magistrate,  confining  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
judicial  and  administrative  matters,  left  to  his  superin- 
tendent of  police  the  control  of  the  executive  police  and  the 
eommand  A  the  entire  stipendiary  body,  with  the  initiative 
in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  To  aid  this 
saperintendent  in  the  supervision  of  the  district  police, 
there  was  placed  in  each  police  division  an  officer  called 
joint-police  amildar ;  whose  duties,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  and  the  investigation  of 
serious  crimes,  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Bengal 
darogah,  but  without  including  any  power  of  punishing 
even  for  the  most  trivial  offences. 

It  thns  appears  that,  apart  from  the  penal  powers 
exercised  by  tho  Madras  district  police,  the  Bengal  darogah, 
the  Madraa  tehsildar,  and  tlie  Bombay  amildar,  all  acted 
to  a  certain  extent  judicially  when  engaged  in  investigating 
crimes  of  a  serious  nature.  They  examined  the  parties  and 
the  evidence,  and  they  formed  a  judgment  on  the  case  to 
the  extent  of  deciding  whether  it  was  one  for  the  immediate 
arrest  of  the  accused  and  transmission  to  the  magistrate,  or 
otherwise. 

No  doubt  the  founders  of  this  police  system  anticipated 
beneficial  results  from  it;  but  those  results  were  not 
obtained.  It  was  very  inefficient  for  the  detection  of  crime, 
and  almost  useless  for  prevention.  There  were  doCecttr  both 
in  oiganisation  and  in  procedure.  The  police  force  attached 
to  each  division  was  too  much  localised  and  isolated  ;  and 
the  notion  of  combination  between  any  separate  parts  of  it» 
with  a  view  td  accomplishing  extensive  police  objects,  was 
•sldom  entertained.  Although  unable  to  check  crime  to 
the  extent  intended  and  hoped  for,  the  police  were  very 


unscrupulous  in  their  mode  of  wielding  their  authority, 
and  bore  a  very  general  character  for  oppression  and  cor- 
ruption. The  great  source  of  mischief  was  found  to  be^ 
the  want  of  efficient  control  and  overlooking.  The  native 
police  had  a  proneness  to  oriental  modes  of  administering 
justice,  in  which  bribeiy  and  barbarity  perform  a  great  part : 
this  tendency  required  to  be  constantly  checked  by  Euro- 
peans ;  and  if  the  magistrate  or  collector-magistrate  found 
his  time  too  fully  occupied  to  exercise  this  supervision,  the 
police  wrought  much  mischief,  and  brought  the  English 
*raj'  into  disfavour.  Where  the  district  was  smaller  than 
usual,  or  where  the  magistrate  was  more  than  commonly 
zealous  and  active,  the  police  were  found  to  be  more 
efficient  through  more  supervision.  Whenever  it  was  found 
necessary  to  grapple  effectually  with  any  particular  crimes, 
such  as  thuggee  or  dacoitet,  the  ordinary  police  proved  to 
be  wholly  useless ;  an  entirely  separate  instrumentality 
was  needed.  Besides  the  want  of  effective  supervision,  the 
native  police  were  underpaid,  and  had  therefore  an  excuse 
for  Hst^ng  to  the  temptations  of  bribeiy. 

In  the  dispatch  already  adverted  to,  written  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  a  course  of  improvement  was  pointed  out, 
without  which  the  native  police,  it  was  affirmed,  could  not 
rise  to  the  proper  degree  of  efficiency.  The  suggestions 
were  briefly  as  follows :  To  separate  the  police  from  the 
administration  of  the  laud-revenue,  in  those  provinces 
where  those  duties  had  been  customarily  united ;  in  order 
that  the  native  officer  should  not  be  intrusted  with  double 
functions,  each  of  which  would  interfere  with  the  other. 
To  subject  all  the  police  to  frequent  visit  and  inspection, 
that  they  might  feel  the  influence  of  a  vigilant  eye  over 
them.  To  relieve  the  collector-magistrate  from  this  addition 
to  his  many  duties,  by  appointing  in  each  district  a  Euro- 
pean officer  with  no  other  duty  tiian  that  of  managing  the 
police  of  the  district,  subject  to  a  general  superintendent  of 
police  for  each  presidency.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
police,  in  order  that  the  office  might  have  a  higher  dignity 
in  the  estimation  of  the  natives^  and  in  order  that  the 
official  might  be  less  tempted  to  extortion  or  bribery.  To 
empower  the  authorities  to  punish  and  d^rade,  more 
readily  than  was  before  possible,  those  police  who  oppressed 
the  people  or  otherwise  displayed  injustice ;  and  to  reward 
those  who  displayed  more  tlum  ordinary  intelligence  and 
honesty,  a  further  suggestion  was  made,  arising  out  of  the 
oiiganisation  of  the  Punjaub  under  the  Lawrences  and  their 
coadjutors ;  in  which  there  was  a  preventive  police  with  a 
military  organisation,  and  a  wholly  distinct  detective  police 
with  a  civU  oiganisation.  This  system  was  found  to  work 
so  well,  that  the  Ck>urt  of  Directors  submitted  to  the 
Calcutta  government  an  inquiry  whether  the  police  gener- 
ally might  not  with  advantage  be  thus  separated  into  two 
parts,  preventive  and  detective,  each  exercised  by  a  different 
set  of  men. 

The  Revolt  broke  out  before  the  reform  of  the  polioe 
system  could  commence;  and  then,  like  other  reforms,  it 
was  left  to  be  settled  in  more  peaceful  days. 
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j  HEN,  on  the  10th  of  May  186^, 
the  course  of  twelve  months  bad 
hcen  completed  smcc  the  coni- 
^  menccmeDt  of  the  mutiny^  the 
nation  looked  back  at  the  events  of 
that  period  as  a  terrible  episode  in 
)  the  b [story  of  British  dominion*  Into  how 
Tiiany  UionsandB  of  famiiiCB  mourning  bad 
'  been  introduced  by  it,  no  one  correctly  knew; 
the  problem  was  a  diEtnoJ  one,  which  few  bad  the 
heart  to  investigate.  Those  who,  not  afieoted  by 
private  grief,  or  hiding  their  grief  in  a  iense  of 
pnbhc  duty,  viewed  the  twelvemonth's  conflict  in 
a  national  scnse^  saw  in  it  a  mingled  cause  for 
humiliation  and  pride — bumiliation  that  British 
rule  should  bo  so  trampled  on  by  those  who 
had  been  long  and  peacefully  under  it ;  pride  that 
so  man^  public  ^erranta,  so  many  private  ^wraons, 


ihonid  have  proved  worthy  of  their  country  in  a 
time  of  severe  and  bitter  trial.  In  military  matiera, 
the  once  great  Bengal  native  army  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Twenty  thousand  disarmed  sepoja 
were  in  and  near  the  Punjaub,  carefully  watcbod 
lest  they  should  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents; 
disarmed  regiments  Aveine  similarly  detained  eUe- 
whore;  others  had  been  almost  annihilated  by 
twelve  month*  of  fierce  warfare ;  others  were  still 
engaged  as  the  nuclei  of  rebel  armies;  while  the 
number  of  Bengal  sepoys  was  very  small  indeed, 
reckoned  by  hundreds  rather  than  thousands,  who 
still  fought  faithfully  on  the  side  of  the  British.  Tbo 
Madras  and  Bombay  troops  had,  happily  for  India 
and  England's  interest  therein,  remained  olmost^ 
wbolly  '  true  to  their  salt ;'  enabhng  the  governors 
of  those  two  presidencies  to  send  gallant  field-forces 
into  the  disturbed  northern  and  central  provinces. 
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Bikhi,  Punjaubees,  Motiltanese,  Bcindians,  Beloo- 
chees,  and  hill-men  on  the  A!);han  frontier,  had 
rendered  services  of  such  lasting  importance  in 
Hindostan,  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
the  preseryers  of  the  English  ^raj ;'  this  they  had 
been  enabled  to  do  ftt>m  two  canses— the  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  mutineers  and  those  north- 
western tribes;  and  the  admirable  system  of 
Pnnjanb  government  organised  by  the  Lawrences. 
In  dvil  matters,  India  had  witnessed  the  almost 
total  breaking  np  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and 
magisterial  arrangements,  in  provinces  containing 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  souls ;  Europeans  driven 
into  hiding-places,  even  if  not  murdered;  and 
treasuriee  plundered  by  bands  of  ruffians,  who 
gladly  hailed  the  state  of  anarchy  brought  on  by 
&e  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  regiments.  Among  the 
superior  members  of  the  government,  Viscount 
Cuming  still  maintained  his  position,  battling 
against  unnumbered  difficulties ;  Sir  Colin  CampbeU 
still  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army,  well  aware 
that  his  utmost  skill  as  a  military  commander 
woold  long  be  needed ;  and  Sir  John  Lawrence 
stin  held  the  Punjaub  in  his  wonderful  grasp, 
displaying  governing  powers  of  the  very  highest 
ofder  at  an  eminently  critical  time.  On  the  other 
handy  the  Anglo-Indians  had  to  mourn  over  a  sad 
death-list  Henry  Lawrence,  Havelock,  Colvin, 
Neil],  Venables,  Nicholson,  William  Peel,  Adrian 
Hope^  Wheeler,  Barnard,  Banks,  Battye— all,  and 
a  vast  many  more  gallant  spirits,  had  sunk  under 
the  terrible  pressure  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

Appropriating  the  present  chapter  to  a  rapid 
g^ce  at  the  progress  of  events  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  beginning  (as  usual)  with  the  Bengal 
r^ons,  we  may  conveniently  notice  two  or  three 
arrangements  made  by  the  Calcutta  government, 
bearing  relation  either  to  the  state  of  the  army,  or 
to  the  condition  of  civilians  affected  by  the  mutiny. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  taken  to  ro-con- 
struct  the  Bengal  army,  so  shattered  by  the 
mutiny,  was  one  announced  in  a  government 
notification  on  the  7th  of  May.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  fbur  regiments  of  Bengal  Ewcpean 
cavalry  should  be  formed,  in  lieu  of  eight  regiments 
of  Bengal  native  cavalry,  erased  [torn  the  list  of  the 
establishment  for  mutinous  conduct.  Each  regi- 
ment was  to  consist  of  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- 
colonels,  2  majors,  14  captains,  18  lieutenants,  8 
comets,  1  adjutant,  1  interpreter  and  quarter- 
master, 4  surgeons  and  assistants,  119  non-com* 
missioned  and  subordinate  officers  of  various  kinds, 
and  700  privates;  making  a  total  of  870— an 
unusually  large  number  for  a  cavalry  regiment 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  to  be  native 
syces,  grass-cutters,  and  quarter-masters,  attached 
to  each  regiment;  and  various  persons  employed 
at  the  depdt  The  pay  was  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  royal  dragoon  regiments.  Each  regiment  was 
tol)e  divided  into  ten  troops.  As  the  officers  were 
to  be  about  doubly  as  numerous  as  the  English 
officers  in  the  disbanded  native  regiments,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  four  new  would  absorb  the 


officers  of  eight  old  regiments.  The  regiments 
thus  extinguished  by  this  first  process,  were  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  and  10th  Bengal 
native  cavaJry ;  the  5th  and  the  8th  were  left  to  be 
dealt  with  at  some  subsequent  period.  As  for  any 
larger  measures  connected  with  the  reconstruction 
of  a  native  Bengal  army,  these  were  left  for 
determination  at  a  later  period,  after  collating  the 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  authorities  in 
India. 

The  distress  experienced  by  the  British  troops 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  Indian  sun,  and  the 
severe  strictures  passed  by  the  press  and  by 
members  of  the  legislature  on  those  regimental 
officers  who  permitted  or  compelled  their  soldiers 
to  swelter  in  red  cloth,  led  to  the  issuing  of  orders 
concerning  light  summer  clothing.  It  was  found 
that  a  kind  of  gray  or  dust-coloured  linen  called 
ihaiee  or  carkey  was  better  suited  than  anything 
else— even  white — as  a  material  for  clothing  in 
the  hot  season;  and  hence  the  issuing  of  an 
order  by  the  adjutant-general,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  to  the  effect  noted  below.*  This  question 
concerning  appropriate  clothing  had  long  been 
discussed  by  military  men  in  India:  the  officers 
of  greatest  experience  being  those  who  most 
disapproved  the  wearing  of  closely  fitting  gar- 
ments in  such  a  climate.  General  Jacob  had 
resolutely  contended  against  the  adoption  of 
English  uniforms  by  the  sepoys  of  the  Company's 
army.  He  said :  '  A  sepoy  of  the  line,  dressed  in 
a  tight  coat;  trousers  in  which  he  can  scarcely 
walk,  and  cannot  stoop  at  all ;  bound  to  an 
immense  and  totally  useless  knapsack,  so  that 
he  can  scarcely  breathe;  strapped,  belted,  and 
pipe-clayed  within  an  inch  of  his  life;  with  a 
rigid  basket-shako  on  his  head,  which  requires 
the  skill  of  a  juggler  to  balance,  and  which  cuts 
deep  into  his  brow  if  worn  for  an  hour ;  and  with 
a  leather-stock  round  his  neck,  to  complete  his 
absurd  costume^ — when  compared  with  the  same 
sepoy,  clothed,  armed,  and  accoutred  solely  with 
regard  to  his  comfort  and  efficiency — forms  the 
most  perfect  example  of  what  is  madly  called  the 
"regular"  system  with  many  European  officers, 
contrasted  with  the  system  of  common  sense  now 
recommended  for  adoption.'  The  graphic  descrip- 
tion by  Mr  Russell,  of  the  officers  and  men  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  army  of  Oude,  shews  how  eager 
soldiers  are  to  get  rid  of  their  irksome  uniforms 
when  permitted,  under  the  influence  of  a  heat 

*  *  With  the  concurrence  of  the  government,  the  commander-in- 
chief  Is  pleased  to  direct  that  white  clothing  shall  be  discontinued 
in  the  European  regiments  of  the  Honourable  Company's  army; 
and  that  for  the  future  the  summer-dothing  of  the  European 
soldiers  shall  consist  of  two  suits  of  "khakee/'  corresponding  in 
pattern  and  material  with  the  clothing  recently  sanctioned  for 
the  royal  army  of  England.  Corps  are  to  be  permitted  to  wear 
out  sorriceable  sirnimer-dothing  of  the  old  pattern  now  in  use; 
but  in  regiments  in  which  this  clothing  requires  to  be  renewed, 
the  new  pattern  now  established  is  to  be  introduced  without  delay. 
Commanding  officers  will  take  steps  to  obtain  patterns  from 
reghnents  of  her  Mi^esty's  senrloe.  A  complete  suit,  including 
cap-cover,  should  not  exceed  in  cost  4-18  rupees.  The  summer- 
clothing  now  authorised  will  be  supplied  from  the  clothing  agency 
of  the  presideney  to  all  reomits  of  the  Company's  servioe  arriving 
at  CalontU  between  1st  February  and  1st  October,  to  be  issued 
with  the  leaM  poaalble  delay  alter  arrival  of  Um  t«eraita: 
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denoted  by  the  cabalistic  mark  100''  F.  or  110**  F. : 
<  Except  the  Highlanders — and  when  they  left 
Lucknow  they  vrere  panting  for  their  summer 
dothes,  and  had  sent  officers  to  Gawnpore  to  hurry 
them— not  a  corps  that  I  have  seen  sport  a  morsd 
of  pink  or  shew  a  fragment  of  English  scarlet  The 
Highlanders  wear  eccentric  shades  of  gray  linen 
over  their  bonnets — the  kilt  is  discarded,  or  worn 
out  in  some  regiments ;  and  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
the  sun  are  fast  rendering  it  impossible  in  the 
others.  Already  many  officers  who  can  get  trews 
have  discarded  the  ponderous  folds  of  woollen  stuff 
tucked  into  massive  wads  over  the  hips,  and  have 
provided  some  defence  against  the  baking  of  their 
calves  by  day,  and  have  sought  to  protect  their 
persons  against  the  assaults  of  innumerable  ento- 
mological enemies  by  night.  The  artillery  had 
been  ftimished  with  excellent  head-covers  and 
good  frocks  of  light  stuff.  ....  The  7th  Hussars, 
iho  Military  Train,  have  vestiary  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  own;  but  there  is  some  sort  of  uniformity 
among  the  men.  Among  the  officers,  individual 
taste  and  fantasy  have  full  play.  The  infantry 
regiments,  for  the  most  part,  are  dressed  in  linen 
frocks,  dyed  carkey  or  gray  slate-colour— date- 
blue  trousers,  and  shakos  protected  by  puggerees, 
or  linen  covers,  from  the  sun.  The  peculiarity  of 
carkey  is  that  the  dyer  seems  to  be  unable  to 
match  it  in  any  two  pieces,  and  that  it  exhibits 
endless  varieties  of  shade,  varying  with  every 
washing,  so  that  the  effect  is  rather  various  than 
pleasing  on  the  march  or  on  the  parade-ground. 
But  the  officers,  as  I  have  said,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  carkey  or  anything  else.  It  is  really 
wonderful  what  fecundity  of  invention  in  dress 
there  is,  after  all,  in  the  British  mind  when  its 
talents  can  be  properly  developed.  To  begin  with 
the  head-dress.    The  favourite  wear  is  a  helmet 

of  varying  shape,  but  of  uniform  ugliness 

Whatever  it  might  be  in  polished  steel  or  bur- 
nished metal,  the  helmet  is  a  decided  failure  in 
felt,  or  wicker-work,  or  pith,  so  far  as  external 
efiect  is  concerned.  It  is  variously  fabricated, 
with  many  varieties  of  interior  ducts  and  passages 
leading  to  escape-holes  for  imaginary  hot  air  in  the 
front  or  top,  and  around  it  are  twisted  infinite 
colours  and  forms  of  turbans  with  fringed  ends 
and  laced  fringes.  When  a  peacock's  feather, 
with  the  ills  end  displayed,  is  inserted  in  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  helmet,  or  is  stuck  in  the 
puggeree  around  it,  the  effect  of  the  covering  is 
much  enhanced ;  and  this  style  is  rather  patronised 
by  some  of  the  staff.  The  coat  may  be  of  any  cut 
or  material,  but  shooting-jackets  hold  their  own 
in  the  highest  posts ;  and  a  carkey-coloured  jerkin, 
with  a  few  inches  of  iron  curb-chain  sewed  on  the 
shoulders  to  resist  sabre-cuts,  is  a  general  favourite. 

As  to  the  clothing  of  the  nether  man, 

nothing  but  a  series  of  photographs  could  give  the 
least  notion  of  the  numerous  combinations  which 
can  be  made  out  of  a  leg,  leather,  pantaloons,  and 
small-clothes.  Long  stage-boots  of  buff-coloured 
leather-'tor  the  manufacture  of  wbidh  Cawnj^re 


is  fiunous— pulled  up  over  kne^-breeches  of  leather 
or  regimental  trousers^  are  common.  There  are 
officers  who  prefer  wearing  their  WeUingtont  out- 
side their  pantaloons,  thus  exhibiting  tops  of  veiy 
bright  colours ;  and  the  boot  and  baggy  trouaen 
of  the  Zouave  officer  are  not  ULknown.' 

The  next  point  to  be  adverted  to  aflfoctcd  dviliuu 
and  private  traders  more  extensively  than  the 
military.  The  compensation  to  sufferers  by  the 
mutiny,  a  much-disputed  question  for  nearlr 
twelve  months,  was  put  into  a  train  for  settlcmeot 
by  a  government  order  issued  at  Calcutta  in  Maj. 
This  order  applied  to  Bengal  only,  as  being  a 
region  quite  large  enough  to  be  brought  within 
one  set  of  official  rules.  The  compensatioii  was  to 
be  for  loss  of  proper^  and  effiscta^  leaving  Umms 
afifecting  life  or  health  to  be  settled  by  a  distinct 
machinery.  A  Mr  E.  Jackson  was  appointed  at 
Calcutta  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  dainn 
for  compensation.  A  limit  was  named,  the  86th 
of  August,  after  which  no  claims  would  bis  leoaved 
from  persons  resident  in  India :  an  extension  of 
time  bdng  allowed  for  those  who  were  not  in 
that  country.  In  cases  where  the  amount  daimed 
did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  rupees^  the  appli- 
cation to  the  conmiissioner  was  to  be  aoeom- 
panied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  particolarB 
of  the  daim,  and  of  the  evidence  addudMe  in 
support  of  it;  but  where  the  propertj  was  of 
higher  amount,  the  r^ulation  required  only  a 
general  estimate  to  accompany  tte  applicatioo, 
a  further  period  of  three  months  being  aUowed 
for  the  preparation  and  submisBion  of  tiie  detailed 
statement  of  losses.  It  was  at  the  same  time  vny 
pointedly  mentioned  that  these  prdiminaiy  opera- 
tions did  not  constitute  an  actual  eUtim  on  the 
Company  for  any  compensation  whatever.  'It 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  registry  of  applications 
above  provided  for  does  not  imply  any  recognition 
of  claims  to  compensation ;  the  Honourable  Coart 
of  Directors  having  expremly  reserved  their  final 
decision  upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  the  mutiny  shall 
be  awarded.*  The  Company  probably  deemed  it 
wise,  in  the  uncertainty  how  large  might  be  the 
total  aggregate  sum  claimed,  to  avoid  any  formal 
pledge  that  these  compensations  could  be  n^itftdJ^j 
demanded  and  would  be  really  paid.  The  abov^ 
we  have  said,  applied  to  Bengal ;  but  about  the 
same  time  a  similar  notification  appeared  at 
Allahabad,  applicable  to  the  Northwest  ProTinccs. 
Mr  C.  Grant  and  Mr  E.  H.  Longden  were  named 
commissioners  to  record  and  register  daimsw  The 
conditions  were  generally  the  same  as  those  in 
Bengal ;  and  to  them  was  added  an  announoeiiMBt 
that '  Applications  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  from  natives  of  the  coontiy  ihr  com- 
pensation, on  account  of  loss  of  property  cuaed  hj 
their  known  loyalty  and  attadimrat  to  the  JMtidi 
government'  A  similar  announcement  was  aflV' 
wards  made,  extending  the  boon  to  the  proriaci 
of  Dude. 

Superadded  to  the  arrangements  made  fcr  Iha 
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saocoar  of  those  who  had  borne  pecnniary  loss 
by  the  matuy,  was  one  dated  May  25th.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  families  of 
persons  who  had  died  after  the  loss  of  their 
property,  even  though  the  death  were  not  occa- 


sioned by  the  mutiny.  It  was  thereupon  deter- 
mined that  grants  of  money  should  be  given  to 
families  rendered  impoverished  by  this  double 
calamity ;  the  grants  to  be  regulated  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  allowed  to  Euix>pean  and  native 
officers  of  the  government. 


Dacca. 


One  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  authori- 
'Mes  at  Calcutta  gave  very  general  satisfaction — 
Except  to  a  few  officers  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
^Hents  on  the  privileges  of  the  army.    Whether 
Suggested  at  home,  or  in  India,  the  movement 
^^as  in  the  right  direction.     The  regulation  was 
%o  the  effect  that  civilians  who  had  distinguished 
^emselves  in  the  field  since  the  commencement 
^f  the  mutiny,  or  who  should  so  distinguish  them- 
selves before  the  mutiny  ended,  should  be  allowed 
^%o  participate  In  the  honours  which  had  hitherto 
^tieen  considered  peculiar  to  the  military  service. 
^he  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  as  a  body, 
^greatly  raised  themselves  in   the  estimation   of 
^e  nation  by  the  gallantry  which  many  of  them 
^displayed  under  circumstances  of  great  peril — not 
^nly  in  defending  their  posts  against  large  bodies 
^f  insurgents,  but  in  sharing  those  field  and  siege 
operations  which  are  more  immediately  sources  of 
lionour  to  military  men.     What  those  honours 
^ere  to  be,  depended  partly  on  the  crown,  partly 
«u  the  Company ;  but  the  object  of  the  order  was 
to  shew  that  the  civil  position  of  a  gallant  man 


should  not  necessarily  be  a  bar  to  his  occupancy 
of  an  honoured  place  among  military  men. 

In  entering  now  upon  the  military  operations  of 
the  month,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  nothing 
important  presents  itself  for  record  in  connection 
with  the  eastern  regions  of  Bengal.  There  were 
few  or  no  actual  mutinies,  for  reasons  more  than 
once  assigned  in  former  chapters.  Notwith- 
standing this  safety,  however — partly  through  the 
superstitious  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
partly  through  the  uneasy  feeling  prevailing  in 
the  minds  of  Europeans  during  the  mutiny — the 
newspapers  were  frequently  engaged  in  discussing 
mysteries,  rumours,  and  prophecies  of  a  strange 
character.  One,  connected  more  with  Bengal  than 
with  the  other  provinces,  related  to  'something 
white,'  which  was  to  be  ominous  of  British  rule 
in  India.  Where  it  arose,  or  how,  remained  as 
undiscoverable  as  the  chupatty  mystery ;  but  the 
rumour  put  on  various  forms  at  different  times 
and  places.  At  Tipperah,  the  native  story  told 
of  a  'white  thing'  which  would  be  unprocurable 
after  some  time.    At  Chittagon^^  &  ^t^<9^«s&  ^av:) 
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was  named,  when, '  oat  of  four  things,  three  would 
be  given  and  one  withheld ;'  and  at  Jessore,  the 
bazaar-people  became  so  excited  concerning  a 
prophetic  rumoar  of  an  equally  enigmatical  kind, 
that  the  magistrate  endeayoured  to  eUcit  some- 
thing from  his  police-darogah  that  might  explain 
it ;  but  the  man  either  could  not  or  would  not  tell 
how  the  story  arose.  In  Dacca  and  other  places  the 
prediction  assumed  this  form — that  after  a  certain 
period,  a  certain  '  white  thing'  would  cease  to  exist 
in  India ;  and  in  some  instances  the  exact  interval 
was  named,  *  three  months  and  thirteen  days.* 

Occasionally,  the  authorities  found  it  necessary 
to  watch  very  closely  the  proceedings  of  Moham- 
medan fluiatics ;  who,  at  Bqrdwan,  Jeasore,  Rung- 
poor,  and  other  places,  were  detected  in  attempts 
to  rouse  up  the  people  to  a  religious  war.  For- 
tunately, the  townsmen  and  villagers  did  not 
respond  to  these  appeala.  Southwest  of  Calcutta, 
the  Sumbhulpore  district,  disturbed  occasionally 
by  rebel  bands  intent  on  plunder,  was  kept  for  the 
most  part  tranquil  by  the  firm  management  of 
Golond  Forster.  In  the  month  of  May  he  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  inviting  the  still  faithful 
chieftains  of  the  districts  to  jfiimish  each  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  to  defend  British  interests,  on 
promise  of  a  due  recognition  of  their  services 
afterwards.  The  chieftains  raised  two  thousand 
matchlockmen  among  them,  and  took  up  such 
positions  as  Colonel  Forster  indicated— a  measure 
which  completely  ihistraled  and  cowed  tb^  rebels. 

We  may  pass  at  once  to  a  ooniideratiovi  of  the 
state  of  aflfoirs  in  Behar  or  Western  Bengal,  com- 
prising the  districts  around  whiit  may  be  called 
the  Middle  Ganges.  This  r^on,  as  former 
chapters  have  sufficiently  told,  and  as  a  glance  at 
a  map  will  at  once  shew,  contains  many  important 
cities  and  towns,  which  were  thrown  into  great 
commotion  by  the  mutiny—such  as  Patna,  Dina- 
poor,  Arrah,  Buxar,  Azimghur,  Goruckpore, 
Ghazeepore,  Jounpoor,  Sasseram,  Benares^  Chun- 
argur,  and  Mirzapore.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
these  were  formerly  included  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  *  Northwest  Provinces,'  and  then 
in  that  of  the  *  Central  Provinces;'  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  to  our  present  purpose ; 
if  we  consider  them  all  to  belong  to  the  Mid- 
Ganges  region,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present 
purpose. 

The  condition  of  the  region  just  defined,  during 
May,  depended  mainly  on  the  relation  between 
Sir  Edward  Lugard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jugdispore  rebels  on  the  other.  How  it  fared  with 
this  active  general  and  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, when  April  closed,  we  have  already  seen. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  the  middle  of 
that  month,  Koer  Singh  took  up  a  strong  position 
at  Azimutgurh,  from  which  Lugard  deemed  it 
necessary  to  dislodge  him ;  that  Lugard  himself 
remained  encamped  at  Azimghur  with  the  bulk  of 
his  Azimghur  field-force,  in  order  that  he  might 
watch  the  proceedings  of  numerous  bands  of  rebels 
under  the  Rajahs  of  Nuhurpoor  and  Naweejer 


and  Gholam  Hossein,  hovering  about  the  districts 
of  Sandah,  Mundoree,  and  Kodser ;  but  that  he 
made  up  a  strong  column  to  pursue  Koer  Singh. 
This  column,  placed  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier Douglas,  consisted  of  the  following  troops : 
H.M.  4th  foot ;  a  wing  of  the  37th  foot ;  a  detach- 
ment of  Punjaub  Sappers ;  two  squadrons  of  Sikh 
cavalry ;  a  squadron  of  the  Military  Train ;  and 
nine  guns  and  mortars.  Then  followed  the  series 
of  cross-purposes,  in  which  Koer  Singh  was  per- 
mitted or  enabled  to  work  much  more  mischief 
than  Sir  Edward  had  anticipated.  The  events  may 
briefly  be  recapitulated  thus:  On  the  17th  and 
18th,  Douglas,  i^r  starting  with  his  column  from 
Azimghur,  came  up  with  the  rebels,  defSsated  them 
at  Azimutgurh,  and  chased  them  to  GheMin,  Nugra, 
and  Secunderpore.  On  the  19th  he  foimd  that 
they  intended  to  cross  the  Gogra  before  he  could 
come  up  to  them  in  pursuit — an  intention  which 
he  strove  to  render  nugatory.  On  the  20th  he 
encountered  them  again,  at  Muneer  Khas^  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  captured  moit  of  their 
munitions  of  war,  and  dispersed  the  rebels,  the  main 
body  of  whom  fled  towards  Bullah  and  Beyriah. 
On  the  21st^  Douglas  had  the  mortification,  on 
reaching  Sheopore,  of  finding  that  Koer  Singh  had 
outwitt^  the  officer  who  had  been  ordered  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Ganges  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ghazeepore  with  about  nine  hundred  men; 
the  wily  chief  of  Jugdispore  had  got  in  the  rear 
of  the  detachment  by  a  fiank-niovenient,  and  had 
crossed  the  Ganges  at  an  undefended  spot  Then 
Ibllowed  Captain  hd  Grand's  disastrous  expedition 
to  Jngdispore  on  the  23d;  the  orosring  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  2501  by  Douglas,  with  his  column; 
and  the  advance  towards  Arrah  and  Jugdispore 
to  retrieve  the  disaster.  To  what  results  these 
operations  led  in  the  month  of  May,  we  have 
now  to  see. 

Brigadier  Douglas  arrived  at  Arrah  with  a  part 
of  his  force  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  rest  having 
arrived  two  days  earlier ;  but  Douglas  not  being  in 
sufficient  force  to  efiectually  encompass  the  enemy, 
and  the  importance  of  thoroughly  routing  Koer 
Singh  being  evident,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  leaving 
a  few  troops  to  guard  Azimghur,  set  out  for  the 
Ganges  with  his  main  column,  crossed  over  into 
the  Shahabad  district  on  the  3d  and  following 
days,  and  prepared  for  operations  in  the  directioa 
of  Arrah  and  Jugdispore.  The  rebels,  estimated 
at  seven  or  eight  thousand,  were  Supposed  to  be 
intrenching  themselves,  and  getting  in  soppliflB. 
On  the  8th,  Sir  Edward  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jugdispore,  and  came  in  sight  of  some  of  the 
rebels.  Two  companies  of  the  84th  foot,  with 
detachments  of  Madras  Rifles^  and  Sikh  horsey 
aided  by  two  horse-artillery  guns,  were  sent  back 
to  Arrah,  to  protect  that  place  whUe  operations 
were  being  directed  against  Jugdispore.  The  com- 
missioner of  Patna  at  the  same  time  sent  the 
steamer  Patna  up  the  Ganges,  to  watch  the  g^iftts 
or  ferries.  On  the  9th,  Sir  Edward  marched  his 
force  from  Beheea  to  an  open  plain  a  little  to  the 
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west  of  Jagdispore.  Here  he  intended  to  encamp 
for  a  while,  to  allow  Colonel  Corfield  to  come  up 
witii  some  additional  troops  from  Sasseram.  Cir- 
eomstances  occarred,  however,  to  dumge  his  plan. 
In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  a  large  body  of  rebels 
formed  outside  the  jangle,  and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arrah ;  bat  these  were  qaicklj  followed  by 
cavalry  and  horse-artilleiy,  and  driven  back  into 
the  jangle.  Another  body,  mach  more  nnmeroas, 
began  to  fire  into  Sir  Edward's  camp  before  he 
ooold  get  his  baggage  well  up  and  tents  fixed. 
This  determined  him  to  attack  them  at  once. 
Dividing  his  force  into  three  columns,  he  planned 
an  assault  on  Jagdispore  on  three  points  at  once. 
The  place  was  carried  after  a  little  skirmishing, 
the  rebels  making  only  a  slight  resistance;  they 
retired  to  Lutwarpore,  in  the  jangle  district,  taking 
with  them  two  guns  which  they  had  captured  from 
the  British  in  the  precedmg  month.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  trifling.  Leaving  a  strong  party  to 
retain  Jagdispore,  Lugard  returned  to  his  camp  in 
the  evening.  According  to  the  rumours  prevalent, 
Koer  Singh,  who  had  so  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  British,  had  died  of  his  wounds ; 
and  the  rebels,  under  his  brother  Ummer  Singh, 
were  ill  supplied  and  in  much  confusion.  A 
nephew  of  Koer  Singh,  named  Ritbhunghur  Singh, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  British  a  short  time  after- 
waids— hopeM  of  insuring  forgiveness  by  being 
able  to  shew  that,  in  earlier  months,  he  had 
befriended  certain  Europeans  in  a  time  of  great 
peril  On  the  10th,  after  ordering  all  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Jugdispore,  and  all  the  buildings  which 
had  belonged  to  Koer  Singh,  to  be  destroyed, 
Lqgard  prepared  to  follow  the  rebels  into  the 
jangle.  He  arranged  that  Colonel  Corfield,  with 
the  Sasseram  force,  should  approach  Lutwarpore  in 
one  direction,  while  he  himself  intended  to  advance 
upon  it  fr*om  Jugdispore.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
much  fighting  took  place.  Sir  Edward  took  the 
rebels  by  surprise ;  they  expected  to  be  attacked 
from  Arrah  or  Beheea,  but  he  marched  westward 
through  a  belt  of  jungle  to  Hettumpore,  and 
attacked  them  on  a  side  which  they  believed  to 
be  quite  safe.  Lugard  and  Corfield  were  every- 
where successful.  It  was,  however,  a  harassing 
kind  of  warfiEire,  bringing  more  fatigue  than  glory ; 
the  rebels,  though  chastised  everywhere,  avoided  a 
regular  engagement,  and  retreated  into  the  jangle 
after  every  partial  skirmish.  At  Arrah,  Jugdispore, 
Lutwarpore,  Hettumpore,  Beheea,  Peroo,  and 
Chitowra,  Lugard  defeated  and  cut  them  up  at 
various  times  in  the  course  of  the  month ;  yet  he 
could  not  prevent  them  from  recombining,  and 
collecting  around  them  a  rabble  of  budmashes  and 
jail-felons.  Sir  Edward  hoped,  at  anyrate,  to  be 
able  so  to  employ  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry 
as  to  prevent  the  rebels  fr^m  crossing  the  river 
Sone,  and  carrying  anarchy  into  other  districts. 
They  nevertheless  continued  to  harass  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  freebooting  expeditions,  if  not  by 
formidable  military  projects.  After  Lugard*s 
defeat  of  the  main  force,  some  of  the  insurgents 


broke  up  into  bands  of  a  few  hundreds  each,  and 
were  joined  by  budmashes  fit>m  the  towns  and 
revolted  villages.  One  party  attacked  an  indiga 
factory  near  Dumoran,  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground ;  another  effected  a  murderous  outbreak  at 
the  village  of  Bajpore,  near  Buxar;  another 
threatened  the  railway-bridge  works  at  Kar- 
minassa.  These  mischievous  proceedings  naturally 
threw  the  whole  district  into  agitation.  The 
threat  against  the  railway-works  was  fully  carried 
out  about  the  end  of  the  month ;  for  the  devas- 
tators destroyed  the  engineers'  bungalows  and  the 
workmen's  sheds,  set  fire  to  all  the  wood  and  coal 
collected  for  brick-burning,  destroyed  everything 
they  could  easily  lay  their  hands  on,  and  effectually 
stopped  the  works  for  a  tima  Nothing  could  be 
done  to  quell  these  disturbances,  until  a  British 
force  appeared. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  *  Azimghur  field-force^' 
under  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  military  organisation  of  the  rebels  in 
that  part  of  India,  without  being  able  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  roaming  bands  bent  on  slaoghter 
and  devastation.  And  even  the  limited  amount  of 
advantage  gained  was  purchased  at  a  high  price ; 
for  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun  struck  down 
the  poor  soldiers  with  &tal  certainty ;  numbers  of 
them  were  carried  from  Jugdispore  to  Arrah, 
towards  the  close  of  the  month— prostrated  by 
sickness,  wounds,  fiitigue  from  jungle-fighting^  and 
sun-stroke. 

Somewhat  frirther  to  the  north,  in  the  Gomckpore 
district,  another  group  of  rebels  continued  to  harass 
the  country,  disturbing  the  operations  of  peaceftil 
planters  and  traders.  About  the  end  of  May,  the 
rebel  leader  Mahomed  Hussein,  with  four  thousand 
men,  suddenly  made  an  attack  upon  the  Rajah  of 
Bansee,  one  of  those  who  had  remained  faithftil 
to  the  British  government  The  rajah  was  obliged 
to  flee  to  a  stronghold  in  a  neighbouring  jungle; 
and  then  his  palace,  with  the  town  of  Bansee, 
were  plundered  by  the  rebels.  Mr  Wingfield,  the 
commissioner  of  Gomckpore,  immediately  started 
forth  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans  and 
some  guns  to  the  relief  of  the  nyah,  whom  he 
found  besieged  in  his  stronghold.  The  enemy  fled 
precipitately  on  hearing  of  Wingfield's  approach, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  force. 
The  energetic  commissioner  then  proceeded  with 
the  rajah  to  attack  some  rebel  villages ;  while  a 
simultaneous  advance  was  made  on  Amood  by 
Colonel  Rowcroft.  The  object  of  these  demon- 
strations was  to  keep  the  rebels  in  check  until  the 
rains  set  in,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gogra  rose. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  four  Europeans 
came  into  Goruckpore  from  a  neighbouring  station, 
where  they  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body 
of  rabble  under  ono  Baboo  Surdoun  Singh,  and 
other  leaders.  This  was  one  among  many  evi- 
dences of  a  still  disturbed  condition  of  the  Goruck- 
pore district  The  district  was  in  a  slight  degree 
protected  by  the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops  who, 
though  retiring  rather  than  fi^tia%^«iffiA^vsc&.^ 
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kind  of  influence  on  the  evildoer  of  the  country. 
We  speak  of  the  Goorkhas  of  Jung  Bahadoor*8 
Nepaulese  contingent.  These  troops  retreated 
slowly  firom  Oude  towards  their  own  country, 
neither  receiving  nor  giving  satisfaction  firom  their 
late  share  in  the  warlike  operations.  After  a 
sojourn  of  some  time  at  Goruckpore,  they  resumed 
their  march  on  the  17th  of  May,  proceeding  by 
brigades,  and  consuming  much  time  in  arranging 
and  dragging  their  enormous  supply  of  vehicles. 
They  crossed  the  river  Gunduck  at  Bagaha,  with 
much  difficulty.  A  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
then  brought  them  to  Bettiah,  and  fourteen  more 
to  Segowlio— very  near  th6  frontier  of  tlie  British 
dominions.  It  was  early  in  the  following  month 
when  the  Goorkhas  finally  reached  their  native 
country,  Nepaul — their  loader  Jung  Bahadoor 
being,  though  still  faithful  as  an  ally,  somewhat 
dissatisfied  by  his  failure  in  obtaining  notable 
advantage  from  the  governor-general  in  return  for 
services  rendered.  Viscount  Canning  had,  many 
months  earlier,  received  fierce  newspaper  abuse 
for  not  liaving  availed  himself  more  promptly  of 
aid  offered  by  Jung  Bahadoor;  but  there  now 
appeared  much  probability  that  caution  had  been 
ail  along  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  ambitious 
chieftain. 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  region  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  Upper  Ganges,  we  have  to  notice 
the  continuance  of  insubordination  around  the 
Allahabad  region,  almost  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  governor-general  himself,  who  still  remained, 
with  his  staff,  in  that  station.  One  of  the  most 
vexing  symptoms  of  mischief  at  this  place  was  the 
occurrence  of  incendLirism— the  burning  of  build- 
ings by  miscreants  who  could  not  be  discovered. 
On  the  24th  of  May  a  new  range  of  barracks  was 
found  to  be  on  fire,  and  six  bungalows  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  prevalence  of  a  fierce  wind, 
and  the  scarcity  of  water,  firustratcd  for  some  time 
all  attempts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Ono  poor 
invalid  soldier  was  burned  to  death,  and  many 
others  injured.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  itself, 
it  was  a  state  of  things  very  unexpected  by  the 
supreme  authorities,  that  the  road  from  Allaha- 
bad through  Futtehpoor  to  Cawnpore — a  road 
more  traversed  than  any  other  by  British  troops 
throughout  twelve  months  of  anarchy — should  in 
the  middle  of  May  be  scarcely  passable  without  a 
strong  escort  Yet  such  was  the  case.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  British  raj,  though  it  had  assumed  a 
guerrilla  character,  was  very  harassing  to  deal  with. 
The  British  were  strong  in  a  few  places ;  but  the 
rebels  were  in  numerous  small  bodies,  scattered  all 
over  the  surrounding  country ;  and  these  bodies 
occasioned  temporary  panics  at  spots  where  there 
was  no  force  to  meet  them.  The  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  possessed  by  some  of  the 
leaders^  enabled  them  to  baffle  the  pursuers ;  and 
thus  it  arose  that  these  petty  bands  occasioned 
alarms  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  men 
comprmng  them.  Sometimes  they  would  occupy 
the  great   tmnk-roadf  between    Allahabad  and 


Cawnpore,  and  close  up  all  means  of  transit  unless 
attacked  and  driven  away  by  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  district  exhibited  a  remarkable  union 
of  the  new  with  the  old,  the  European  with  the 
oriental,  the  practical  with  the  primittve — arising 
out  of  the  opening  of  a  railway  through  a  port  of 
the  route.  After  reading,  as  we  so  often  have  in 
this  volume,  of  toilsome  marches  by  sunburnt  and 
exhausted  troops  over  rough  roadi  and  through 
jungle-thickets,  it  is  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
interest  that  wo  find  an  announcement  to  the 
effect,  that  ^  on  the  2Gth  of  May  a  special  train  left 
Allahabad  with  a  party  of  Sikhs  to  reinforce 
Futtehpoor,  which  was  said  to  be  threatened  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy.'  Had  this  raihray  been 
opened  when  or  soon  after  the  Revolt  b^giuo,  there 
is  at  least  a  fair  probability  that  the  Cawnpore 
massacre  might  have  been  prevented — ^provided' 
always  that  the  railway  itself,  with  its  locomotivet 
and  carriages,  were  not  in  rebels*  hands. 

Allahabad,  about  the  period  now  under  notice^ 
was  made  tho  subject  of  a  very  important  project^ 
one  of  many  arising  out  of  the  mutiny.  The  Indian 
government  had  long  and  fully  considered  tho 
various  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
founding  of  a  great  Anglo-Indian  capital  at  some 
spot  far  removed  from  the  three  older  presidential 
cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  an4  Bombay.  The  spot 
selected  was  Allahabad.  Tho  peculiarities  of  this 
very  important  station,  before  and  daring  the 
mutiny,  have  been  frequently  noticed  in  past 
chapters.  Occupying  the  point  of  the  peninnb 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  grand  riTOi 
Ganges  and  Jumna^  Allahabad  is  scarcely  panl- 
leled  for  situation  by  any  other  dty  in  India.  Tbs 
one  river  brings  down  to  it  a  stream  of  truffie 
from  Kumaon,  Rohilcund,  Furruckabad,  Cawn- 
pore, Futtehpoor,  and  the  southwestern  distrieli 
of  Oude ;  wldle  the  other  brings  down  that  firom 
Kurnaul,  Roorkee,  Meerut,  Delhi,  Muttra^  Agra^ 
Calpee,  and  a  wide  range  of  country  in  Rajpootani) 
Bundelcund,  and  the  Doab.  On  the  other  sida^ 
too,  it  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  large  mili- 
tary and  commercial  towns  within  easy  readi  (in 
peaceful  times),  such  as  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  Sultan- 
pore,  Goruckpore,  Azimghur,  Jounpoor,  Benara^ 
Ghazeepore,  Mirzapore,  Dinapoor,  and  Faina. 
Agra  was  at  one  time  intended  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  presidential  city,  the  capital  of  an 
Agra  presidency ;  but  the  intention  was  not  My 
carried  out ;  the  Northwest  Provinces  were  formed 
into  a  lieutenant-governorship,  with  Agra  as  tiie 
seat  of  government ;  but  tho  events  of  the  mutiny 
shewed  the  necessity  of  holding  with  a  strong 
hand  tlie  position  of  Allahabad,  as  a  centre  of 
great  influence ;  and  Agra  began  to  fall  in  relative 
importance. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  England  has  seUooi 
built  cities  as  a  nation,  as  a  government;  cititf 
have  grown,  like  the  constitution,  without  thosa 
preconceived  theories  of  centralised  organiaatioo 
which  are  so  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Eoiopa 
It  has  been  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  K"g*^ 
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The  three  presidential  capitals — Colcuttoi,  Madra?j 
aitfl  Bombay — became  what  they  are^  not  from 
the  development  of  a  plan,  but  from  a  jserica  of 
iucidents  having  httlo  relative  conneetiour  *Oar 
three  capitals  iit-e  congeries  of  liouscs,  ivithoiit 


onler,  or  beauty,  or  healthiness  other  than  nature 
may  have  supplied*  Our  cantonments,  which 
fiometiracs  grow  into  dt[c3|  are  generally  stuck 
down  in  a  plain  as  a  kind  of  petrified  encampment 
Eveii  when  foundingj  as  in  Rangoon,  it  is  with 
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the  utmost  difficulty  we  can  compel  successive 
governors  to  care  whctLer  the  original  plan  be  not 
set  aside.^  A  problem  anx^c  whether  Allahabad 
might  not  be  an  exception  to  thU  rule.  Standinj;: 
at  the  cxtromo  end  of  the  Doab,  and  bounded  by 
two  fine  rivers  ou  the  iiorth^  Eoutli,  and  east,  it 
is  snsceptible  of  any  doirrco  of  enlargement  by 
including  additional  ground  on  the  west ;  it  might 
be  made  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  India ;  and 
its  rivers,  aided  by  the  railway  when  finished, 
might  make  it  a  great  centre  of  trade.  Most  of 
the  conditions,  therefore,  were  favourable  to  the 
building  of  a  fine  Anglo-Indian  city  on  that  spot, 
Tho  river  frontaj^'es,  it  is  easily  seen,  might  easily 
be  defended  against  any  attacks  which  orientals 
could  bring  against  tliem.  On  tho  west  or  land 
iide,  it  was  proposed  to  constract  a  line  of 
intreuchment,  or  a  sort  of  intrcnchc^l  camp,  four 
mU«s  in  length,  from  river  to  river*  This  fortifica- 
tion would  consist  mainly  of  two  great  redoubts 
on  the  river-bankSj  each  capable  of  holding  an 
entire  regiment^  but  each  defensible  by  a  small 


force  if  necessary.  With  these  two  redoubts^  and 
one  midway  between  them,  and  earthem  enibank- 
mcnts  to  couuect  the  three,  it  w*uu1d  be  possible  to 
render  Allahabad  impregnable  to  any  hostile  force 
likely  to  be  brought  against  it.  >Vithin  the  sjiace 
thus  marked  out  by  tho  embankment  and  the 
rivers  would  be  included  a  cantonment,  a  Euro- 
pean towD,  and  a  nativo  town.  The  cantonment, 
a  complete  military  establishment  for  four  or  five 
re^jiments,  would  be  near  the  western  boundary, 
on  tho  Jumna  side.  Eastward  of  this  would  bo 
the  new  Enghsh  town,  built  in  plots  of  ground 
let  on  lease  to  builders  (native  or  European),  who 
would  be  required,  in  building  houses,  shops,  and 
hotels,  to  conform  to  some  general  plan,  having 
reference  to  the  railway  station  as  a  centre  of 
trade.  Nearer  tho  Ganges  would  bo  the  nativo 
town ;  while  at  the  point  of  junction  of  tho  two 
rivers  would  be  tho  existing  fort,  extended  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  If  needed  a  last  stronghold 
for  all  the  Europeans  in  Allahabad,  Many  of  the 
details  in  the  plan  were  suggested  during  a  period 
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of  panic  fear,  when  the  natives  were  looked  upon 
as  if  thej  were  permanently  bitter  enemies ;  and, 
during  ihe  long  coarse  of  years  necessary  for 
working  out  the  idea,  great  modification  in  these 
details  might  be  expected ;  bat  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  scheme,  as  developed  about  the  period 
to  which  this  chapter  relates,  may  be  understood 
from  the  above  brief  sketch. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  May  that  a  notification 
appeared  at  Allahabad,  signed  by  Mr  Thomhill, 
officiating  commissioner  under  the  governor- 
generaly  concerning  the  leasing  of  land  in  that 
city  for  building  purposes.  The  terms  were 
evidently  framed  with  ihe  intention  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  commercial  firms,  at  Calcutta  and 
elsewhere,  to  Allahabad  as  a  future  emporium  of 
conunerce.  The  regulations  may  be  summarily 
noticed  as  follow :  A  new  civil  European  town  to 
be  fbrmed  near  the  railway  station  at  Allahabad, 
distinct  from  the  cantonment^  the  native  town, 
and  the  fort  Land,  in  plots  of  three  acres  each, 
to  be  let  on  lease  by  the  government,  for  the 
erection  of  shops,  hotels,  warehouses^  and  other 
buildings  requisite  for  a  Earopean  population. 
Each  plot  to  have  a  firontage  of  three  hundred  feet 
on  a  public  road,  with  a  nsudler  road  in  the  rear. 
Some  of  the  plots  to  be  let  for  dwelling-houses ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  hotels  and  shops,  to 
receive  a  certain  systenuUic  arrangement^  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  whole  conamunity.  F^ority  of  dioice 
to  be  given  to  those  who  intend  to  construct 
hotels^  on  account  of  the  great  necessity  for  that 
species  of  accommodation  in  a  newly  collected 
community.  Plots,  competed  ibr  by  two  or  more 
personi^  to  be  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  lease  to  be  for  fifty  years,  unless  a 
shorter  time  be  specified  by  agreement ;  and  the 
lessee  to  have  the  privilege  of  renewal,  under 
approval  as  to  conditions,  but  not  with  any  rise  of 
rental.  The  rent  to  be  thirty  rupees  (about  £3) 
per  acre  per  annum.  Leases  to  be  transferable, 
and  sub-letting  to  be  permitted,  on  payment  of  a 
registration  fee ;  provided  the  transferree  or  sub- 
lessee enter  into  an  engagement  to  fblfil  the  neces- 
sary conditions  to  the  government.  Every  lessee 
to  specify  the  kind  of  structures  he  intends  to 
build  on  his  plot;  to  commence  building  within 
one  year  after  obtaining  the  lease ;  and  to  finish 
In  three  years — on  forfeiture  both  of  the  lease  and 
of  a  money  penalty,  if  the  building  fail  in  kind, 
value,  or  time.  Lessees  to  be  subject  to  such  rates 
and  taxes  as  may  be  imposed  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  to  all  regulations  of  police  and  conserv- 
ancy. Lessees  to  be  placed  under  stringent  rules, 
concerning  the  employment  of  thatch  or  other 
inflanmiable  materials  for  the  roofis  of  buildings. 
As  a  general  rule,  one  plot  to  one  lessee ;  but  if  a 
special  application  be  made,  and  supported  on 
sufficient  grounds,  two  or  more  plots  to  be  leased 
together. — Such  were  the  general  regulations.  At 
ihe  time  of  issuing  the  order,  there  were  about  forty 
pJota  set  out  as  a  oonunencement  to  the  sysUm. 


The  turbulent  province  of  Oude  next  calls  for 
attention ;  and  as  Sir  Oolin  Oampbell*s  operations 
bore  almost  equal  reference  to  Oude  and  Bohilcund, 
we  will  treat  both  provinces  together. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  after  the  great  conquest 
of  Lucknow  in  March,  a  considerable  time  elapied 
before  any  effisctive  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
take and  defeat  the  rebels  who  had  escaped  ftom 
that  dty.    A  few  troopers  and  a  few  guns  were,  it 
is  true,  sent  in  pursuit,  but  with  no  resoorcee  for 
a  long  series  of  marchings  and  encamping!.    We 
have  seen  that  Brigadier  John  Jone^  with  the 
Roorkee  field-force,  about  three  thousand  strong— 
H.M.  60th  Rifles,  1st  Sikh  infantry,  Ooks^s  Bifles, 
17th  Punjaub  infantry,  the  Moultan  Hem,  and 
detachments  of  artillery  and  engineers    advanced 
into  the  heart  of  RohUcund  fh>m  the  northwest, 
while  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  General  Walpole 
operated  fh>m  the  Oude  or  southeastern  side :  the 
object  being  to  hem  in  such  of  the  rebels  as  had 
assembled  in  any  force  in  Rohilcund.  Recapitulat- 
ing the  narrative  in  a  few  words,  we  may  remind 
the  reader  that  Jones  started  from  Roorkee  on  the 
15th  of  the  month ;  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the 
17th ;  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  at  Nagul  on  the 
same  day ;  and  advanced  during  the  nest  four 
days  steadily  on  the  road  to  Mooradabad.    On  the 
£8d,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Nageena ;  on 
the  29d,  at  Noorpoor,  he  struck  into  the  bi|^  toad 
ttom  Mozuflemugger  to  Mooradabad,  with  a  view 
of  protecting  one  of  the  gh&ts  or  fbrriea  of  the 
Ganges ;  on  the  24th,  he  reached  Chi\jlite^  wbifn 
he  learned  that  Feroze  Shah,  one  of  the  junmnm 
princes  of  the  House  of  Delhi,  had  tiJten  and 
entered  Mooradabad  two  days  before ;  and  urn  the 
85th  he  reached  that  town,  which  had  been  basH^ 
evacuated  by  Feroae  Shah  on  the  news  of  Jeasil'i 
approach.     Encamping  outside  the  town,  Jones 
ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  (formerly  Major)  Coke^ 
who  commanded  the  infantry  portion  of  his  foroe^ 
to  march  into  Mooradabad,  and  make  a  diligent 
search  for  a  number  of  rebel  chieftains  believed 
to  be  hidden  there.      This  search  was  attended 
with  unexpected  success.    Coke  placed  parties  of 
the  Moultan  cavalry  at  all  the  outlets  of  the  dty, 
to   prevent  escapes,  and  then  he  attacked  an! 
searched  all  the  houses  in  which  rebel  chieftum 
were  believed  to  be  concealed.     The  captors  of 
one  of  them  was  marked  by  a  daring  act  of  intra^ 
pidity  on  the  part  of  an  English  officer.    Xawab 
Mujjoo  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  rebels  hereabouti^ 
had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Nawab  ii 
Mooradabad,  and  had  instigated  the  ^wph  to 
murder  and  plunder  the  Europeans  in  the  phm^ 
many  months  earlier.    To  capture  this  villain  wm 
a  point  of  some  importance.    Coke  proceeded  to 
the  Nawab's  house  with  two  guns,  a  par^  9i 
Sappers,   and   the   1st   Punjaub   inftmtry.     Tht 
soldiers  of  the  Nawab's  guard  making  a  slost 
resistance,  many  of  them  were  shot  down,  inchid- 
ing  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  Nawab.  LieoteoaBt 
Angelo  then  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  in 
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which  the  Nawab  and  another  of  his  sons  were 
concealed,  and  captured  them.  While  so  occupied, 
he  was  flred  upon  bj  some  of  the  Nawab*s  guard, 
fh>m  an  upper  room ;  whereupon  he  rushed  up 
stairs,  burst  open  the  door,  entered  the  room 
single-handed,  and  shot  three  men  in  succession 
wiUi  his  revolver ;  some  of  his  troops  then  coming 
up,  he  captured  the  rest  of  the  guard.  In  short, 
the  search  was  thoroughly  successfuL  The  names 
and  titles  of  twenty-one  rebel  chieftains  captured, 
containing  many  repetitions  of  ELhan,  Sheik,  All, 
Hossein,  Beg,  and  Shah,  shewed  that  these  evil- 
doers were  mostly  Mohammedans — ^the  Hindoos 
of  Rohilcund  having  been  much  less  extensively 
involved  in  rebellion.  While  Jones  was  thus  operat- 
ing in  the  northwest,  Walpole  was  engaged,  though 
less  successfully,  in  the  southeast  He  started 
on  the  9th  from  Lucknow,  with  the  *  Rohilcund 
Field-force,'  five  thousand  strong;  received  a  morti- 
lying  discomfiture  on  the  14th  at  Fort  Rhodamow, 
rendered  more  distressing  by  the  death  of  Brigadier 
Adrian  Hope ;  defeated  the  rebels  at  Sirsa  on  the 
22d ;  and  crossed  the  Ramgunga  at  Allygunje  on 
the  23d.  The  commander-in-chief  himself  left 
Lucknow  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  started 
from  Gawnpore  at  the  head  of  a  small  column  on 
the  18th;  advanced  to  Kilianpore,  Poorah,  Urrowl, 
Meerun-ke-serai,  Gosaigunje,  and  Kamalgunjo 
between  that  date  and  the  24th  ;  entered  Furruck- 
abad  and  Futteghur  on  the  25th;  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  26th  and  27th ;  joined  Walpole's 
field-force  on  the  banks  of  the  Ramgunga  on  the 
28th ;  marched  to  Kauth  on  the  29th ;  and 
reached  Shahjehanpoor  on  the  30th,  in  force 
sufficient  to  retake  that  city,  but  not  in  time  to 
capture  the  rebel  Moulvie  of  Fyzabad,  who  escaped 
to  work  mischief  elsewhere. — We  thus  call  to 
mind  that,  at  the  end  of  April,  Campbell  and 
Walpole  had  advanced  from  the  southeast  as  far 
as  Shahjehanpoor;  while  Jones  had  advanced 
from  the  northwest  to  Mooradabad — the  two  forces 
being  separated  by  the  city  of  Bareilly,  and  a  wide 
expanse  of  intervening  country.  About  the  same 
time  General  Penny  was  planning  a  march  with 
a  third  column  towards  a  point  between  Bareilly 
and  Shahjehanpoor,  after  crossing  the  Ganges  at 
Nudowlee ;  he  was  to  march  through  the 
Budayoon  district,  and  to  unite  his  column  with 
Sir  Colin's  main  force  at  Meeranpore  Kutra,  six 
marches  distant  from  Futteghur.  Bareilly,  the 
chief  city  of  Rohilcund  Proper,  became  the  point 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  commanders  of  all 
three  forces  were  directed.  We  have  now  to  see 
to  what  result  these  combinations  led  in  the 
following  month. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  Rohilcund  field-force,  of 
which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  person,  started  from  Shahjehanpoor,  to 
commence  operations  against  Bareilly.  A  small 
force  was  left  behind  for  the  defence  of  Shahjehan- 
poor, comprising  one  wing  of  the  82d  foot,  De 
Kantzow's  Irregular  Horse,  four  guns,  and  a  few 
artillerymen  and  sappers,  under   Colonel   Hall. 


What  befel  this  small  force  will  presently  appear. 
Sir  Colin  marched  on  the  2d  to  Tilmul,  over  a 
fertile  flat  country,  diversified  with  topes  of  trees, 
but  nearly  overwhelmed  with  dust^  and  inhabited 
by  villagers  who  were  thrown  into  great  doubt  by 
the  approach  of  what  they  feared  might  be  a 
hostile  force.  On  the  3d  he  advanced  from  Tilmul 
to  Futtehgunje ;  where  he  was  joined  by  the  force 
whioh  General  Penny  had  undertaken  to  bring 
into  Rohilcund  from  the  west 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable,  before  tracing  the 
further  operations  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
notice  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  death 
of  General  Penny.  Being  at  Nerowlee,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  and  behoving  that  the  rebels  were 
in  some  force  at  the  town  of  Oosait,  Penny  set  out 
with  a  column  for  service  in  that  direction.  This 
column  consisted  of  something  under  1500  men : 
namely,  200  Carabiniers,  350  H.M.  64th,  260 
Moultan  Horse,  360  Belooch  1st  battaUon,  300 
Punjaub  2d  infantry,  a  heavy  field-battery,  and 
a  light  field-battery  with  four  guns.  The  column 
left  Nerowlee  about  nine  in  the  evening;  but 
various  delays  prevented  Penny  from  reaching 
Oosait,  seven  miles  distant,  until  midnight  It 
then  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  retired  from 
Oosait,  and,  as  native  rumour  said,  had  re- 
treated to  Datagunje.  The  column  advanced 
dehberately,  under  the  impression  that  no  enemy 
was  near ;  but  when  arrived  at  Kukerowlee^  it 
suddenly  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  From  the 
language  used  by  Colonel  Jones  of  the  Carabiniers, 
whose  lot  it  was  to  write  the  official  account  of  this 
afiair,  it  is  evident'  that  General  Penny  had  been 
remiss  in  precautionary  measures ;  he  shared  the 
behef  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  poUtical  resident  who  accom- 
panied him,  that  no  enemy  was  near,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  belief  he  relaxed  the  systematic 
order  of  march  which  had  been  maintained  until 
Oosait  was  reached.  '  From  this  point,'  we  are 
told,  ^miUtary  precautions  were  somewhat  neglected, 
the  mounted  portion  of  the  column  being  allowed 
very  considerably  to  outmarch  the  infantry ;  and 
eventually,  though  an  advanced-guard  was  kept 
up,  it  was  held  back  immediately  in  front  of  the 
artillery.'  Penny  with  his  stafi^,  and  Mr  Wilson, 
were  riding  at  the  head  of  the  advanced-guard ; 
when  at  four  o'clock,  near  Kukerowlee,  they  came 
into  the  midst  of  a  wholly  unexpected  body  of  the 
enemy ;  who  poured  out  grape  and  round  shot 
at  not  more  than  forty  yards'  distance,  charged 
down  from  the  left  with  horsemen,  and  opened 
fire  with  musketry  in  front  One  of  the  first  who 
fell  was  General  Penny,  brought  low  by  grape- 
shot  Colonel  H.  R  Jones,  who  now  took  the 
command,  made  the  best  arrangements  he  could 
to  meet  the  emergency.  The  four  guns  of  the 
hght  iBeld-battery  were  quickly  ordered  up  to  the 
front,  and  the  cavalry  were  brought  forward  ready 
for  a  charge.  There  were,  however,  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against  The  enemy's  right  occupied 
a  mass  of  sand-hiUs ;  their  left  was  protected  by 
thick  groves  of  trees ;  the  town  of  Kukesci'KlfiA 
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was  in  their  rear  to  fall  back  upon;  and  the 
dimness  of  the  light  rendered  it  impossible  rightly 
to  judge  the  number  and  position  of  the  rebels. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Jones  deemed 
it  best  merely  to  hold  his  ground  until  daylight 
should  suggest  the  most  fitting  course  of  procedure, 
and  until  the  in&ntry  should  have  arrived.  When 
the  64th  came  up  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
which  Penny  had  imprudently  allowed  to  go 
so  far  ahead,  Colonel  Bingham  at  once  charged 
the  enemy  in  fronts  and  drove  them  into  the  town. 
This  done,  Jones  ordered  the  artillery  to  shell  the 
town ;  this  completely  paralysed  the  rebels,  who 
soon  began  to  escape  from  the  opposite  side. 
Hereupon  Jones  sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit;  many 
of  the  enemy  were  cut  up,  and  one  gun  taken ;  but 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  continue  this  pursuit 
to  any  great  distance,  in  a  district  imperfectly 
known.  This  battle  of  Kukerowlee  was  thus,  like 
nearly  all  the  battles,  won  by  the  British ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  want  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  General  Penny,  he  might  have 
been  spared  to  write  the  dispatch  which  described 
it  He  was  the  only  officer  killed.  Those  wounded 
wero  Captains  Forster  and  Betty,  Lieutenants 
Eckford,  Davies,  and  Graham.  £ckford*s  escape 
from  death  was  very  extraordinary.  The  first  fire 
opened  by  the  rebels  shot  his  horse  from  under  him ; 
he  then  mounted  an  artillery-horse;  a  party  of 
Ghazees — fanatics  who  have  sworn  to  die  for  their 
'deen'  or  faith— attacked  him,  wounded  him^  and 
stabbed  his  horse ;  Eckford  fell  o£r,  and  a  Ghazee 
gave  him  a  tremendous  cut  over  the  back  of  the 
right  shoulder,  and  left  him  for  dead ;  Surgeon 
Jones  came  up,  and  helped  the  wounded  lieutenant 
along ;  but  the  enemy  pursuing,  Eckford  was  made 
to  lie  down  flat  on  his  face  as  if  dead  ;  the  enemy 
passed  on  without  noticing  him,  and  he  was 
afterwards  rescued  by  some  of  his  companions. 
Three  days  after  this  encounter  with  the  rebels, 
Colonel  Jones  succeeded  in  bringing  poor  Penny's 
column  into  safe  junction  with  Sir  Colin's  force  at 
Futtehgunje— the  mutineers  and  raffians  from  the 
district  of  Budayoon  retiring  before  him,  and 
swelling  the  mass  of  insurgents  at  Bareilly. 

While  this  was  doing,  another  Jones  was  march- 
ing through  Rohilcund  in  a  dififerent  direction.  It 
is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  in  this  matter,  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  Brigadier  John  Jones  com- 
manded the  *Roorkee  field-force;'  while  Colonel 
H.  R.  Jones  held  the  temporary  command  of  the 
column  lately  headed  by  ^General  Penny.  The 
brigadier,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  laid  down  by  Sir 
Colin,  directed  his  march  so  that  both  might  reach 
Bareilly  on  the  same  day,  the  one  from  Moorada* 
bad  and  the  other  from  Shahjehanpoor.  While  on 
his  march,  Jones  expected  to  come  up  with  the 
rebels  at  Meergunje,  a  place  within  a  few  nfiles  of 
Bareilly.  He  found,  however,  that  after  construct- 
ing two  batteries  at  the  first-named  place,  they 
had  apparently  misdoubted  their  safety,  and 
retreated  to  Bareilly.  Cavalry,  sent  on  in  pursuit, 
overtook  the  rear  oi  the  rebds,  cut  down  great 


numbers  of  them,  and  captured  two  guns.  At  an 
early  hour  on  the  6th,  the  brigadier  with  his  force 
arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  bridge  con- 
tiguous to  Bareilly,  known  as  Bahadoor  Singh's 
bridge.  His  reconnoitring  party  was  fired  upon. 
A  skirmish  at  once  ensued,  which  lasted  three 
hours,  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  bridge  ;  the 
rebels  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  into 
Bareilly.  Just  as  Jones  reached  the  margin  of  the 
city,  he  heard  a  cannonading  which  denoted  the 
arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  coalescence  of  the  forces 
under  the  two  Joneses,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
trace  the  march  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  towards  the 
common  centre  to  which  the  attention  of  all  was 
now  directed. 

After  being  reinforced  at  Futtehgunje  by  the 
column  recently  under  the  command  of  Penny, 
Sir  Colin  resumed  his  march  on  the  3d  of  May. 
As  ho  advanced,  he  received  news  that  the  rebels 
were  in  much  disorder.  Several  of  the  chiefii  had 
left  them  ;  and  Nona  Sahib,  a  coward  throughout^ 
had  sought  safety  by  fleeing  towards  the  border- 
region  between  Oudo  and  Kepaul.  The  main 
body  had  been  some  time  at  Fureedpore;  but 
when  they  heard  of  Sir  Colin  being  at  Futtehgunje 
they  retreated  to  Bareilly— thereby  running  into 
the  power  of  another  column.  Tho  villagers, 
mostly  Hindoos,  told  distressing  tales  of  the  extoi^ 
tions  and  wrongs  they  had  sufiercd  at  the  bauds  of 
the  Mohammedan  chieftains,  during  the  twelve 
months  that  Rohilcund  had  been  in  the  power 
of  the  rebels ;  they  made  great  profession  of  tbeir 
joy  at  seeing  the  arrival  of  an  English  army ;  but 
past  experience  had  shewn  that  such  profession 
should  bo  received  with  much  qualification.  Cer- 
tain it  was,  that  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  during  his 
marches  through  Oude,  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcund, 
received  very  little  aid,  and  very  little  correct  infor- 
mation, from  the  villagers  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed;  they  were  either  timid,  or 
double-dealing,  or  both.  In  one  of  his  dispatdies 
he  said :  '  In  spite  of  the  assumed  friendship  of 
the  Hindoo  portion  of  the  population,  I  have  not 
found  it  easier  to  obtain  information  in  Rohil- 
cund, on  which  trust  could  be  put,  than  has 
been  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  insurrection  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.'  On  the  4th,  the 
commander-in-chief  advanced  from  Futtehgunje 
to  Fureedpore,  only  one  march  from  Bareilly. 
Rumours  novi  arrived  that  not  only  Nona  Sahib^ 
but  the  Delhi  prince  Feroze  Shah,  had  sought 
safety  by  flight  from  Bareilly;  but  that  Khan 
Mahomed  Khan  still  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels.  On  this  point,  however,  and  on  the  number 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  no  information  was  obtained 
that  could  be  relied  upon.  As  for  Bareilly  itself, 
supposing  no  fortifications  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  rebels,  it  could  not  long  maintain  a  siege ; 
seeing  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  stream  with 
rather  steep  banks,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  a  force  from  without    The  ^\y  itielf 
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ooDsisted  mainly  of  a  street  two  miles  long,  with 
nomerons  narrow  streets  and  lanes  branching  off 
to  the  right  and  left;  outside  these  streets  and 
laneB  were  large  suburbs  of  detached  houses,  walled 


gardens,  plantations,  and  enclosures  ;  and  outside 
the  suburbs  were  wide  plains  intersected  by 
nullahs.  It  was  at  present  uncertain  whether  the 
two  forces,  from  Shahjehanpoor  and  Mooradabad, 


could  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  over  these 
lateral  suburbs  and  plains ;  but  such  was  certainly 
the  hope  and  wish  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Sir  Colin  left 
his  camping-ground  at  Fureedpore,  and  advanced 
towards  Bareilly.  After  a  brief  halt,  the  videttes 
detected  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry  in  the  distance ; 
and  Sir  Ck>lin  at  once  marshalled  his  forces  for  an 
attack.  The  whole  force  was  brigaded  into  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  under  Jones  and  Hagart ;  one 
of  artillery,  under  Brind ;  and  two  of  infantry, 
under  Hay  and  Stisted.*  Without  reference  to  the 

•  Cavatr9.—Ut  Brigade,  mider  Brigadier  Jones  (0th  Dngoon 
Guards).  Hsad-qnsrtsrs  sad  two  sqasdrons  8th  Drsgoon  Quiirda» 
under  Captain  Biektrttaff;  Captain  Lind's  Moultanee  hone. 
9i  Brigade,  onder  Brigadier  Hagart  (7th  Hosmuv).  Her  Maiettfu 
Wh  Laaeerst  under  Mtyft  Coles;  Sd  PniOaub  caralry,  under 
Major  8.  Browne ;  detachments  of  Lahore  light  horse,  Ist  PmUaoh 
caTS^,  Mh  PmOanb  catalry,  and  17th  faregular  cavalry. 

.4rfMcry.— Under  Uentenant^wlonel  Brind,  C.B.,  B.A.;  Lien. 
tenanl-colontl  Tombs's  troop,  B.H.A.;  Lieutenant-colonel  Rem> 
iBgton's  troop,  B.H.A.;  li^Jor  Hammond's  light  fleld-battery,  B.  A., 
four  guns ;  two  heavy  lleld-batteries,  Captain  Francis,  B.  A. ;  siege- 
tnin  with  Mi^or  Le  Mesurier's  company,  R.A.,  under  Captain 
Co6kwocth/s  detachment,  BtA. ;  detachment  B.&  Bengal  and 


brigades,  however,  the  order  of  advance  was  thus 
arranged:  the  2d  Funjaub  cavalry  formed  a  line 
of  skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  main-road ;  the 
Lahore  hght  horse  formed  a  similar  line  on  the 
right ;  whUe  across  the  road,  and  in  support  of  these 
skirmishers,  was  a  line  formed  by  troops  of  the 
9th  Lancers  and  the  1st  Punjaub  cavalry,  a  troop 
of  horse-artillery,  and  several  field-guns.  Then 
came  the  78th  Highlanders,  and  a  body  of  Sappers 
and  Engineers,  along  the  road ;  the  93d  foot  on  the 
right  of  the  road ;  and  the  42d  Highlanders  on  the 
left    Next,  supporting  and  flanking  these,  were 

Pnnjanb ;  Sappers  and  Miners,  under  Lleatenant-oolond  Hamsss, 
B.E.,  chief-engineer  to  the  foroe. 

In/antr^.'-IIightand  Brigade,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leith 
Hay,  C.B.  (her  Mi^est/s  Md  Highlanders).  Her  MiOM^sOilHigh- 
landen^  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cameron;  her  Mijes^s  79th 
Highlanders,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  C.B.;  herlii(}esliy's 
83d  HighUnders,  under  Uentenantcoloael  Roes;  4th  Tnqjaub 
BiHes,  Ueutenant  McQueen ;  Bdooch  Battalion,  Captain  Berille. 
Brigadier  8liited*i  (78th)  Brigade.  Seven  companies  lier  lfijesty*s 
64th  foot.  Lieutenant-colonel  Bingham,  aB.;  her  Mi^MCy^  T^h 
Highlanders,  Colonel  HamUton ;  4  companies  her  MajeiitfB  8S  foot, 
Colond  the  Hon.  P.  Herbert,  C.B. ;  Id  PuiOanb  infkntry.  Lieu- 
tenantcolonel  Oreone;  SM  Pttqjatib  infhstry^  CaQtataiCMaflwed. 
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the  79th  foot,  the  Garabhiien,  the  Monltan  Horse, 
the  remahider  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  of  the 
Punjanb  cayahy,  and  a  wing  of  the  Belooch 
battalion.  Then  came  the  siege-train  and  the 
enormous  array  of  baggage ;  flanked  by  the  64th 
foot,  a  wing  of  the  82d,  the  2d  Panjaub  infantry, 
and  the  4th  Pnnjaub  rifles.  Lastly  came  the  rear- 
guard, comprising  the  22d  Punjanb  infantry,  the 
17th  irregular  cavalry,  a  squadron  of  the  5th 
Punjanb  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery. 
As  this  strong  force  advanced,  the  rebels  fired 
a  few  shot  fh>m  a  battery  set  up  at  the  entrance 
to  Bareilly ;  but  they  made  scarcely  any  attempt 
to  fortify  or  defend  either  the  stream  that  crossed 
the  high  road,  or  the  bridge  over  the  stream.  The 
enemy*s  infantry  appeared  to  be  mostly  congre- 
gated in  the  old  cantonment  or  sepoy-lines,  while 
the  cavalry  were  hovering  about  in  topes  of  trees. 
The  infantry  scarcely  shewed ;  but  the  cavalry, 
aided  by  horse-artiUery,  made  demonstrations  as 
if  about  to  attack,  in  numbers  estimated  at  two 
or  three  thousand.  This  did  not  stay  the  progress 
of  Sir  Colin,  who  was  too  strong  to  be  afifeoted  by 
such  an  attempt  Advancing  through  a  suburb  on 
one  side  of  the  city,  he  ordered  the  4Sdy  the  79th, 
and  a  Sikh  or  Punjanb  regiment,  to  explore  a 
ruined  mass  of  one-storied  houses.  What  followed 
may  best  be  told  in  the  language  of  Mr  Russell, 
who  was  with  the  army  at  the  time:  *  As  soon  as 
tho  Sikhs  got  into  the  houses,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  large  body  of  matohlock- 
men  concealed  around  them.  They  either  retired 
of  their  own  accord,  or  were  ordered  to  do  so  |  at 
all  events,  they  fell  back  with  rapidity  and  disorder 
upon  the  advancing  Highlanders.  And  now 
occurred  a  most  extraordinary  scene.  Among  the 
matchlockmen,  who,  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  were  lying  behind  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  was  a  body  of  Ghazees  or  Mussulman 
fimatics,  who,  like  the  Roman  Dedi,  devote  their 
lives  with  solemn  oaths  to  their  country  or  their 
faith.  Uttering  loud  cries,  *'  Bismillah,  Allah, 
deen,  deenl"  one  hundred  and  thirfy  of  these 
fanatics,  sword  in  hand,  with  small  circular  bucklers 
on  the  left  arm,  and  green  cummerbungs,  rushed 
out  after  the  Sikhs,  and  dashed  at  the  left  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Highlanders.  With  bodies  bent 
and  heads  low,  waving  their  tulwars  with  a  circular 
motion  in  the  air,  they  came  on  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  At  first  they  were  mistaken  for  Sikhs, 
whose  passage  had  already  somewhat  disordered 
our  ranks.  Fortunately,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
close  up  with  the  42d ;  his  keen,  quick  eye  detected 
the  case  at  once.  ''Steady,  men,  steady;  close  up 
the  ranks.  Bayonet  them  as  they  come  on.''  It 
was  just  in  time ;  for  these  madmen,  farious  with 
bang,  were  already  among  us,  and  a  body  of  them 
sweeping  around  the  left  of  the  right  wing  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  regiment    The  struggle  was 

I     sanguinary  but  short    Three  of  them  dashed  so 
suddenly  at  Colonel  Cameron  that  they  pulled 

j    him  off  his  horse  ere  he  could  defend  himself. 

/    Hk  Bwcrd  fell  cat  oi  ite  iheath,  and  he  would 


have  been  hacked  to  pieces  in  another  moment 
but  for  the  gallant  promptitude  of  Colour-sergeant 
Gardiner,  who,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks,  drove 
his  bayonet  thit>ugh  two  of  them  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  The  third  was  shot  by  one  of  the  42d. 
Brigadier  Walpole  had  a  similar  escape ;  he  was 
seized  by  two  or  three  of  the  Ghazees,  who  sought 
to  put  him  off  his  horsey  while  others  cut  at  him 
with  their  tulwars.  He  received  two  cuts  on  the 
hand,  but  he  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  by  the 
quick  bayonets  of  the  42d.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
dead  bocUia  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of 
these  Ghaieis,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
wounded  men  of  ours,  were  all  the  tokens  left  of 
the  struggle.* 

Sir  Cohn  had  not  yet  reached  Bareilly.  The 
Uttle  skirmishing  that  had  occurred  was  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  though  power- 
liis  for  any  serious  attack,  succeed  in  creating, 
by  ^  dash  across  the  plain  towards  the  baggage,  an 
indesc^bable  amount  of  alarm  among  the  camp- 
fbUowert,  bataar-traders,  horses,  camels,  bullocks, 
and  elephants.  There  was  not  much  real  fighting 
throughout  the  day;  but  the  heat  was  so  intense, 
the  poor  soldiers  suffered  so  much  from  thirst,  so 
many  were  brought  low  by  sunstroke,  and  all 
were  so  fatigued,  that  Sir  Colin  resolved  to  bivouac 
on  the  plain  for  the  night,  postponing  till  the  next 
day  an  advance  into,  and  tiie  capture  of,  the  dty 
of  Bareilly. 

Whether  this  delay  on  the  road  to  victory  was 
iound  or  not  in  a'  military  sense,  it  afforded  the 
enailiy  an  opportunity  to  escape,  which  they  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  it  was  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
leaders,  and  a  large  body  of  rebel  troops,  had 
quietly  left  the  place.  Guns  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  certain  buildings  in  the  city,  known  or 
suspected  to  be  full  of  insurgents ;  and  it  was 
while  this  cannonade  was  in  progress  that  Sir 
Colin  became  aware  of  the  arrival  of  Brigadier 
Jones,  already  adverted  to.  On  the  7th  the  two 
forces  advanced  into  the  city,  and  took  complete 
possession  of  it,  but  without  capturing  any  of  the 
leaders,  or  preventing  the  escape  of  the  main  body 
of  rebels.  A  large  quantity  of  artillery,  mostly  of 
recent  native  manufacture,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  together  with  a  great  store  of  shell, 
shot,  and  powder,  for  the  manufacture  of  which, 
materials  and  machinery  had  been  provided  by 
the  rebels. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of  Bareilly 
affiiirs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  very  remaric- 
able  episode  at  Shahjehanpoor.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  started  from 
that  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  to  advance  on  Bareilly^ 
he  left  behind  him  a  small  defensive  fbroe.  br 
his  dispatch  he  said:  'When  I  passed  throng 
Shahjehanpoor,  I  was  informed  that  the  I^yxabad 
Moulvie,  and  the  Nawab  of  the  former  plaoe^  were 
at  Mohumdee,  with  a  considerable  body  <^  mea 
who  had  retired  fh)m  Shal^ehanpoor ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  flM  dlitriot 
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wiilumt  evidence  of  onr  presence.'  He  therefore 
tdd  off  a  small  defensiye  force;  comprising  a  wing 
of  the  88d  fbot,  lientenant  De  Eantzow's  irregular 
hone,  a  few  artillerymen,  and  four  guns.  In 
obedience  to  orders  left  by  Sir  Oolin,  Colonel  Hall, 
of  the  82d,  marched  this  small  force  from  the 
camp  at  Azee^;unje,  to  occupy  the  jail  in  the 
cantonment  of  Sbahjehanpoor  as  a  military  post 
There  being  no  shade  within  the  cantonment,  he 
pitched  his  camp  for  a  time  in  a  tope  of  trees  near 
the  jail.  He  next  formed  the  jail  into  a  small 
intrenched  position,  with  four  guns,  and  as  large 
a  supply  of  proyisions  as  he  could  procure.  All 
this  was  done  in  one  day,  the  2d  of  May ;  and, 
indeed,  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost;  for  a  spy 
appealed  on  the  following  morning  to  announce 
that  a  large  body  of  rebels  had  arrived  within  four 
miles  of  the  place.  This  announcement  proved  to 
be  correct.  A  strong  band  of  insurgents  from 
Mohumdee  in  Oude,  taking  advantage  of  Sir 
Colin's  departure  from  Sbahjehanpoor,  were 
advancing  to  regain  possession  of  that  station. 
Colonel  Hall  immediately  sent  his  baggage  and 
provisions  into  the  jail,  and  ordered  four  companies 
of  the  82d  to  guard  the  camp  during  this  transfer. 
Going  out  to  reconnoitre,  he  saw  the  enemy's 
cavalry  approaching.  Lieutenant  De  Kantzow 
would  willingly  have  charged  the  enemy  with  his 
small  body  of  horse;  but  the  colonel,  knowing  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  rebels,  and  noting  his 
instructions  to  act  on  the  defensive,  forbade  this 
charge.  Both  went  into  the  jail,  with  their  hand- 
ful of  troops,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence. 
The  rebels  arrived,  seized  the  old  fort,  plundered 
the  town,  put  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
death,  and  established  patrols  on  the  river^s  bank. 
It  was  computed  that  they  were  little  less  than 
eight  thousand  strong,  with  twelve  guns.  Against 
this  strong  force,  Hall  held  his  position  for  eight 
days  and  nights,  sustaining  a  continuous  bombard- 
ment^ without  thinking  for  an  instant  of  yielding. 
Not  until  the  7th  of  the  month  did  the  commander- 
in-chief  hear  of  this  disaster  at  Sbahjehanpoor. 
He  at  once  made  up  a  brigade  ;  consisting  of  the 
<K)th  Rifles,  the  79th  Highlanders,  a  wing  of  the 
6Sd  ibot,  the  22d  Punjaub  infantry,  two  squadrons 
of  Carabiniers,  Cureton*s  Horse,  with  some  artillery 
and  guns.  Brigadier  Jones,  who  commanded  this 
brigade,  received  at  the  same  time  from  Sir  Colin 
discretionary  power  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Mohumdee  after  the  relief  of  Hall  at  Sbahjehan- 
poor, if  he  should  so  deem  it  expedient  Jones,  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade,  started  fh>m  Bareilly  on 
the  8th,  and  reached  Sbahjehanpoor  on  the  11th. 
At  daybreak,  a  body  of  the  enemy  having  been 
ieeOy  Jones  sent  out  the  Mooltan  Horse  to  pursue 
fhem;  but  a  heavy  mass  of  troops  being  now 
visible^  it  became  necessary  to  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  enemy's  cavalry  began  the  battle; 
these  were  driven  off  by  Jones's  howitzers.  Then 
the  Hi^ilanders  and  Rifles  were  pushed  on  as 
skirmiaheni,  supported  by  horse-artillery;  and  in 
a  short  time   the  rebels  were  put  to  fli^i-^ 


allowing  the  brigadier  to  select  his  own  point 
of  entranoe  into  Sbahjehanpoor.  Fortunately  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  many 
buildings  in  the  suburbs  had  been  loopl^oled  for 
musketry,  and  with  the  probability  that  many 
others  in  the  heart  of  the  town  had  been 
similarly  treated ;  he  thereupon  avoided  the  main 
street,  and  made  a  detour  through  the  eastern 
suburbs.  No  enemy  was  visible  within  the  town, 
until  a  strong  party  of  troopers  were  found  drawn 
up  near  the  school-house;  these  were  quickly 
dispersed  by  a  few  shrapnell  shells,  and  a  pursuit 
by  the  Carabiniers,  leaving  a  gun  and  some 
ammunition-wagons  behind  them.  Jones  con- 
tinued his  march  by  the  church,  and  across  the 
parade-ground  to  the  jail,  where  the  gallant  little 
garrison  under  Colonel  Hall  had  so  long  defended 
themselves  against  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
bold  stand  made  by  this  officer  was  an  enterprise 
that  excited  little  attention  amid  the  various 
excitements  of  the  period ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  the  defence  had  been 
prompt,  energetic,  and  skilful.  The  adjutant- 
general,  writing  to  the  govemoi^general,  said :  'I 
am  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  inform 
his  lordship  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  hardly  does 
justice  to  himself  in  his  report  of  this  defence, 
which  was  conducted  by  him  with  prudence  and 
skill,  and  consequently  with  trifling  loss.  I  am  to 
add  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Hall,  although  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  was  himself  wounded 
by  a  niusket-buUet  in  the  leg,  from  the  effect  of 
which  he  has  not  yet  (May  29th)  recovered.' 

To  return  to  Bareilly.  After  the  operations 
which  have  now  been  briefly  described,  the  insur- 
gents were  so  completely  driven  out  of  Mooradabad, 
Bareilly,  and  ShiUijehanpoor,  the  principal  towns 
in  this  province,  that  it  was  no  longer  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  'Rohilcund  field-force' 
in  its  collected  form ;  the  various  brigades,  cavaliy 
and  infantry,  were  broken  up,  and  Sir  Colin  gave 
separate  duties  to  his  various  officers,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  information  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  corps  and 
detachments  remained  at  Bareilly ;  some  went  to 
Lucknow ;  one  or  two  Punjaub  regiments  set  off 
towards  Meerut ;  and  Genenl  Walpole  was  placed 
in  command  in  Kumaon  and  RohUcund.  It  was 
just  at  this  time,  the  11th  of  May,  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  received  an  official  notification  from  the 
Queen  to  thank  his  troops  in  her  name  for  their 
gallant  services  in  earlier  months.  The  address 
was,  of  course,  merely  of  a  customary  kind  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but  it  constituted  one  among 
the  list  of  honours  to  which  soldiers  look  as  some 
reward  for  their  hard  life.*    The  '  last  stronghold ' 

•  <The  eMnnumder-in-ohlef  hai  reeeited  the  moit  grtdont  eom- 
mands  of  ber  UiJestj  the  Qaeen  to  oommunieate  to  the  umy  ta 
ezpreatioa  of  the  deep  interwt  felt  by  the  Queen  in  the  ezeitlons  of 


the  troopa,  and  the  adoeeaafol  prosrcae  of  the  eampalfn, 

•Sir  Oolin  Campbell  baa  delaTed  gi  ' 
.jmmand,  imtQ  he  was  able  to  annoiii 

stronghold  of  rabeUion  had  Men  before  the  persererlng  attempts 
ofthe  troops  of  her  Malestj  tad  the  Hon.  East  iBdmOompuiy.    , 

atislmpoMlHeibrtts  toHBAada^lft-^hltf  to«x«cMfataaswft>^ 


_     _  iin  Campbell  baa  deUyed  glTing  exeoation  to  the  royal 
eommand^  imtQ  he  was  able  toannonnee  to  the  army  that  the  last 
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adverted  to  by  him  was  Bareilly ;  he  could  not 
then  know  that  another  stronghold,  Gwalior,  was 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  a  much  more  sanguinary 
struggle. 

Among  the  arrangements  more  immediately 
affecting  Rohilcund,  was  the  formation  of  a  column 
for  special  service  in  the  country  districts.  This 
column,  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  (now  Brigadier)  Coke,  comprised  a  wing  of 
the  42d  Highlanders,  the  1st  Pui^jaub  rifles,  the  1st 
Sikh  infantry,  a  detachment  of  the  24th  Punjaub 
infantry,  a  squadron  of  Carabiniers,  the  Moultan 
Horse,  a  detachment  of  the  17th  irregular  cavalry, 
and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery.  With  three 
weeks'  supplies  for  the  European  troops,  and  four 
weeks*  for  the  native,  this  column  set  forth  from 
Bareilly  on  the  12th  of  May. 

The  commander-in-chief,  leaving  instructions 
for  tho  formation  of  efficient  defences  at  Bareilly, 
started  off  to  some  more  central  station,  where  ho 
could  be  in  easy  communication  with  the  various 
columns  engaged  in  different  parts  of  Northern 
India.  General  Walpole  took  command  of  the  whole 
of  tho  Roliilcund  troops ;  having  under  him  Coke*s 
brigade  just  adverted  to,  and  Major  Lennox  to 
superintend  tho  engineering  works  at  Bareilly. 
Mr  Alexander  established  himself  as  ci^pil  com- 
missioner, to  reorganise  a  government  for  that 
long-distracted  province.  Being  thus  satisfied  that 
affairs  were  in  a  good  train,  Sir  Oolin  started  on  tho 
15th,  taking  with  him  his  head-quarters  staff,  the 
64th  foot,  a  wing  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  detach- 
ments of  other  troops.  The  veteran  commander  bore 
heat  and  fatigue  in  a  manner  that  astonished  his 
subordinates ;  he  got  through  an  amount  of  work 
which  knocked  up  his  aids-de-camp;  and  was 
always  ready  to  advise  or  command,  as  if  rest  and 
food  were  contingencies  that  he  csu^  not  about 
Tho  natives,  when  any  of  them  sought  for  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  him,  were  often  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  the  commander  of  the 
mighty  British  army  in  shirt-sleeves  and  a  pith- 
hat  ;  but  the  keen  eye  and  tlie  cool  manner  of  the 
old  soldier  told  that  he  had  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  was  none  the  worse  from  the  absence  of  glitter 
and  personal  adornment  His  advance  in  the  first 
instance  was  to  Fureedpore,  as  a  first  stage  towards 
Futteghur ;  his  second  to  Futtehgunje ;  but  here 
he  heard  news  that  changed  his  plans.  To  under- 
stand what  occurred,  we  must  revert  to  the  affairs 
at  Sbahjchanpoor. 

When  Brigadier  Jones  had  relieved  Colonel 
Hall  from  his  difficulties  on  the  11th,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  engaged  with  a  fragment  only  of 

hk  WBM  of  tha  high  hoBoar  done  to  him  in  haring  toea  eboam 
by  the  Qaecn  to  toartr  her  Mi^c«tj*t  rooet  gradous  acknovledg- 
■MQta  to  the  araiT,  in  the  ranks  of  whleh  he  hai  paawd  hia  Ufe. 

•The  eommaader-itt-ahier  Teatarea  to  quota  the  TBty  irorda  ot 
the  Queen: 

•"That  m  many  gallant,  brave,  and  dittingwkhwl  men. 
bepten^  with  one  whoae  name  wiU  erer  be  reoMmbcred  with 
pnd^  Brigadier>gcneral  Hardock,  ihonld  hare  died  and  fUlen,  ia 
•i!fT**^*S*^^'»~*-  To  aU  EuropeMia  and  naUfTSSpa 
who  have  fooght  so  nobly  and  m  gaUantly— and  amongat  whom 
the  Qaeen  it  r^foieed  to  see  the  Md— the  Qoeen  wiahea  Sir  Gtalim  to 
cmnj  the  expnmkm  of  her  great  >dminitlon  aal  graiitttdt.'*' 


the  enemy's  force ;  and  he  prepared  for  the  contin- 
gency of  a  hostile  encounter.     On  the  15th  he  was 
attacked  with  great  fury  and  in  great  force  by  the 
rebels,  who  were  headed  by  the  Moulvie  of  Fyza- 
bad,  the  Begum  of  Oude,  the  Shahzada  of  D^hi, 
and    (as    some   thought)  by  Nena  Sahib.     The 
struggle  continued  throughout  tho  day,  and  needed 
all  the  activity  and  resources  of  the  brigadier.    8o 
large  was  the  body  of  rebels,  indeed,  that  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  act  on  the  defensive  nnttl 
reinforcements  could  reach  him.     This  was  the 
information  received  by  Sir  Colin  when  at  Futteh- 
gunje.    He  immediately  re-arranged  his  forces. 
Leaving  the  47th  and  93d  foot,  the  17th  Punjaub 
infantry,  the  2d  Sikh  cavalry,  and  some  horse  and 
foot   artillery,  to   guard  Bareilly;   he   hastened 
towards  Shahjehanpoor  with  the  64th   foot,  the 
Belooch  battalion,  the   9th   Lancers,    and   some 
horse  and  foot  artillery.     On  the  17th  he  marched 
to  Tilhur ;  moving  cautiously,  for  the  rebels  were 
known    to  bo   in    great   force    not   far   distant 
He  rested  during   the  mid-day  heat,  in  a  tope 
of  mango-trees    beyond    the   village    of    Tilhur. 
In   the   evening,    information   arrived   that  the 
Moulvie,  with  a  large  force,  was  strongly  posted 
on  the  Mohumdeo  road,  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Shahjehanpoor.     Mohumdee,  which  had  been 
made  a  stronghold  by  the  rebels,  comprised  a 
brick-fort,  mounted  with  twelve  or  fifteen  guna, 
strengthened    in    various    ways,    and    protected 
within  and  without  by  troops.     The  Moulvie^  as 
the  most  skilful  of  the  insui*gent  leaders,  held  the 
chief  command  in  these  parts ;  but  the  B^um  of 
Oude,  and  the  Shahzada  of  Delhi,  were  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand.     Mohumdee  itself  was  about 
twenty  miles  from  Shahjehanpoor ;  but  the  whole 
road  was  more  or  less  commanded  by  the  rebdi 
In  the  early  mom  of  the  18th  Sir  Colin  started 
again.    Arriving  at  Shahjehanpoor,  he  passed  the 
old  camping-ground,  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the 
city  to  die  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  the  bridge^  and 
traversed  the  city  to  the  other  side.    It  was  found 
that  the  city  had  suffered  considerably  by  the 
cannonading   which  Brigadier  Jones    had   been 
compelled  to  inflict  upon  it,  in  his  operations  lor 
the  rehef  of  the  httle  garrison  under  Colond  HaQ ; 
and  that  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  had 
deserted  the  place  until  more  peaceful  time^  oion 
faciUties  for  quiet  trade,  should  arrive. 

When  Sir  Colin*s  force  joined  that  under  Bngik 
dier  Jones,  and  the  two  commanders  oompand 
notes,  it  was  found  that  the  brigadiers  troops  had 
suffered  intensely  from  the  heat  Mr  RoaseU,  who 
at  that  time— sick  and  hurt  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse — was  carried  in  a  doolie  or  litter  among  the 
'  baggage*  of  Sir  Colin*s  army,  was  not  soffideot^ 
in  front  to  witness  much  of  the  fighting ;  hot  hk 
diary  is  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  camp-lile  uidflr  a 
burning  sun :  '  In  Rose's  attack  on  ihe  enemy  at 
Koonch,  eight  men  fell  dead  in  the  raiik%  and 
upwards  of  twenty  officers  and  men  had  to  be 
carried  from  the  field  through  the  heat  of  fliemk 
Nineteen  of  our  casualties  at  BareiDj,  toi  of  which 
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were  fatal,  were  caused  in  the  same  way.  In  fact, 
every  march  henceforth  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  must  he-  attended  with  loss  of  life.' — 'A 
peep  into  most  of  the  tents  would  discover  many  of 
the  head-quarters'  staff  panting  on  their  charpoys,  in 
the  nearest  possihle  approach  to  Adamite  costume, 
and  gasping  for  hreaUi  hko  carp  on  the  banks  of 
a  moat  It  may  readily  be  imagined — if  officers, 
each  of  whom  has  a  tent  to  himself,  with  kuskos 
tatties,  punkahs,  and  similar  appliances  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  suffer  so  much  from  heat— -what 
the  men  endure,  packed  ten  or  twelve  in  a  tent, 
and  in  some  regiments  eighteen  or  twenty,  without 
such  resources,  and  without  change  of  light  clothing ; 
and  how  heavily  picket-duty,  outlying  and  inlying, 
presses  upon  them.*  In  encamping  after  a  twilight 
morning  march,  ^  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
anxiously  each  man  surveys  the  trees  about  his 
tent  as  the  site  is  marked  out,  and  calculates  what 
shelter  it  will  give  him,  and  at  what  time  the  sun 
will  find  out  his  weak  points  during  the  day  ;  for 
indeed  the  rays  do  strike  through  every  interstice 
like  red-hot  shot  There  is  no  indecision  of  shadow, 
no  infirmity  of  outline ;  for  wherever  the  sun  falls 
on  the  side  of  a  tent,  it  seems  to  punch  out  a  fervid 
bUudng  pattern  on  tlie  gray  gi'ound  of  the  canvas.' 
— '  The  motion  of  a  doolie  is  by  no  means  unplea- 
sant ;  but  I  confess  my  experience  of  its  comforts 
has  now  lasted  quite  long  enough.  It  is  a  long  cot 
slung  from  a  bamboo-pole,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  who  at  a 
shuffling  pace  carry  you  along  the  road  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  two  spare  men  follow 
as  a  relief.  As  the  bottom  of  the  litter  hangs  close 
to  the  ground,  the  occupant  has  more  than  his 
share  of  all  the  dust  that  is  going ;  but  if  the 
curtains  or  tilts  are  let  down,  the  heat  becomes 
insupportable.' — *  The  march  of  Jones's  column  to 
the  relief  of  Shahjehanpoor  had  told  heavily  upon 
the  men.  Upwards  of  thirty  rank  and  file  of  the 
79th  fell  out  in  marching  to  and  through  the  city ; 
and  the  60th  Rifles,  accustomed  though  they  be  to 
Indian  warfare,  were  deprived  of  the  services  of 
upwards  of  forty  men  from  sun-stroke.  It  was 
pitiable,  I  was  told,  to  see  the  poor  fellows  lying 
m  their  doolies,  gaspiug  their  last  The  veins  of 
the  arm  were  opened,  and  leeches  appUed  to  the 
temples ;  but  notwithstanding  every  care,  the 
greater  number  of  the  cases  were  fatal  almost 
immediately ;  and  even  among  the  cases  of  those 
who  recovered,  there  are  few  who  are  fit  for  active 
service  again,  except  after  a  long  interval  of  rest' 
—'I  own  I  am  distressed  when  I  see  the  60th 
Rifles  dressed  in  dark-green  tunics,  which  absorb 
the  heat  almost  as  much  as  if  they  were  made 
of  black  cloth,  and  their  cloth  forage-caps  poorly 
covered  with  a  few  folds  of  dark  cotton.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  who  still 
wear  that  picturesque  and  extraordinary  head- 
dress, with  the  addition  of  a  flap  of  gray  cloth 
over  the  ears  ?  If  it  were  white,  perhaps  it  would 
afiEbrd  some  protection  against  the  sun ;  but,  as 
it  is,  this  mass  of  black  feathers  is  surely  not  the 


head-dress  that  would  be  chosen  by  any  one^ 
except  a  foolish  fantastic  savage,  for  the  plains 
of  India.' 

Having  arrived  at  Shahjehanpoor  on  the  18th, 
the  conmaander-in-chief  wished  to  give  his  troops 
a  little  needful  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A 
cavalry  detachment,  however,  having  gone  out  to 
reconnoitre,  came  in  sight  of  a  small  mud-fort  con- 
taining four  guns ;  the  guns  fired  upon  the  cavalry ; 
the  report  of  this  firing  brought  forward  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  troopers ;  and  the  appearance  of  these 
drew  out  Sir  Colin  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
force.  Thus  a  battle-array  was  very  unexpectedly 
formed.  Among  the  rebels  was  a  large  body  of 
Rohilla  troopers— active,  determined,  well  mounted, 
and  well  armed  ;  and  as  these  men  fought  better 
than  was  wont  among  the  enemy,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  many  guns,  there  followed  a  good  deal 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  skirmishing.  During  the 
firing,  a  round-shot  passed  so  close  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  General  Mansfield  as  greatly  to 
endanger  both,  and  to  increase  the  desire  among 
the  soldiers  generally  that  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  very  careful  of  his  men's  hves,  would 
attach  a  little  more  value  to  his  own.  Although 
the  result  of  the  encounter  was  to  drive  off  the 
enemy  to  a  greater  distance,  it  was  not  whoUy 
satisfactory  or  decisive ;  Sir  Colin  had  not  in- 
tended to  resume  active  service  until  his  troops 
had  been  refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  rest ;  but  the 
reconnaissance  had  been  so  managed  as  to  precipi- 
tate an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  It  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  rebel  force  that  was  thus 
encountered  on  the  18th  ;  the  main  body,  eight  or 
ten  thousand  strong,  was  at  Mohumdee. 

The  commander-in-chief,  finding  himself  too 
weak  in  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  any 
effect,  suspended  operations  for  a  few  days; 
remaining  at  Shahjehanpoor  until  Brigadier  Coke's 
column  could  join  him  from  the  district  of 
Pileebheet.  Coke,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
already  noticed,  was  preparing  to  sweep  round  the 
country  by  way  of  Boodayoun  to  Mooradabad ;  but 
he  now  joined  Sir  CoUn,  on  the  22d;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  immediate  advance  upon 
the  rebel  position  at  Mohumdee.  Again  were  the 
enemy  beaten,  and  again  did  the  Moulvie  and  the 
other  leaders  escape.  When  the  British  marched 
to  that  place  on  the  24th  they  found  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  their  strong  fort^  after 
destroying  tlie  defence-works.  They  had  also 
destroyed  Kujoorea,  a  very  strong  doubly 
intrenched  position,  surrounded  by  thick  bamboo- 
hedges,  and  having  a  citadel.  Several  guns  were 
dug  up  at  the  last-named  place;  and  much  pro- 
perty was  discovered  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  unfortunate  Europeans  murdered  by  the  rebels 
nearly  twelve  months  earlier. 

Throughout  the  operations  in  Oude  and  Rohil- 
cund,  from  May  1857  till  May  1868,  one  of  the 
master-spirits  among  the  rebels  was  the  Moulvie 
of  Fyzabad— a  man  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned:  *Atall, lean^andmuaculaxxsMbSi^NRSiXv 
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lantern  jaws,  long  thin  lips,  high  aquiline  nose, 
deep-set  large  dark  eyes,  beetle  brows,  long  beard, 
and  coarse  black  hair  falling  in  masses  over  his 
shoulders.'  During  the  investigations  which  were 
subsequently  made  into  the  plans  and  intrigues  of 
the  rebels  in  Oude,  the  fact  was  ascertained  that 
this  Moulvie  had  been  known  many  years  before 
as  Ahmed  Shah,  a  sort  of  inspired  fanatic  or 
fakeer.  He  travelled  through  the  Northwest 
Provinces  on  some  sort  of  miraculous  mission 
which  was  a  mystery  to  the  Europeans ;  his  stay 
at  Agra  was  of  considerable  duration,  and  was 
marked  by  the  exercise  of  much  influence  over  the 
Mohammedan  natives.  Mr  Drummond,  magis- 
trate of  that  city,  kept  an  eye  on  him  as  a  suspi- 
cious character;  and  it  was  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  probability  that  the  Moulvie  had  been  engaged 
in  some  plotting  inimical  to  the  English  '  raj.'  The 
commencement  of  the  mutiny  in  May  1867  may 
have  been  determined  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances; but  abundant  proofs  were  gradually 
obtained  that  some  sort  of  conspiracy  had  been 
long  before  formed,  and  hence  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence that  the  Moulvie  may  have  been  one  of  the 
conspirators.  When  the  troops  mutinied  at 
Fyzabad  in  June,  they  placed  the  Moulvie  at  their 
head.  He  had  been  in  that  city  in  April,  attended 
by  several  fanatic  followers ;  and  hero  he  circu- 
lated seditious  papers,  openly  proclaiming  a  reli- 
gious war.  Although  the  police  on  this  occasion 
were  ordered  to  arrest  him,  he  and  his  followers 
made  an  armed  resistance  which  could  not  be 
suppressed  without  military  aid.  The  Moulvie  was 
captured,  tried,  and  condeomed  for  execution  ;  but 
the  Revolt  broke  out  before  he  could  thus  be  got 
rid  of,  and  then  he  suddenly  changed  character 
fh)m  a  felon  to  a  leader  of  a  formidable  body  of 
armed  men.  Though  sometimes  eclipsed  in  power 
by  other  leaders,  he  maintained  great  influence 
over  the  rebels  throughout  the  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  the  period.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  had  much  of  the  sincerity  of  a  true  religious 
fanatic ;  and  as  he  was  an  able  man,  and  free  from 
the  dastardly  cruelty  that  so  stained  the  names  of 
Nena  Sahib  and  other  leaders  of  unenviable  noto- 
riety, a  certain  kind  of  respect  was  felt  for  him  by 
the  British  whom  he  opposed. 

When  the  month  of  May  ended,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  proceeded  to  Futteghur  as  a  central 
station  whence  he  could  conveniently  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  the  Rohilcund  and  Roorkee 
field-forces  were  broken  up;  and  the  regiments 
which  had  composed  them  were  set  apart  for  vari- 
ous detached  duties.  Brigadier  Seaton  remained 
at  Shahjehanpoor,  with  the  60th  Rifles,  the  82d 
foot,  the  22d  Punjaub  infantry,  Cureton's  cavalry, 
two  squadrons  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
some  artillery.  The  79th  Highlanders,  and  various 
detachments  of  artillery,  took  their  departure  for 
Futteghur.  The  64th  went  to  Meerut ;  the  9th 
Lancers  to  Umballa;  and  Coke's  Sikh  brigade 
to  Boodayonn  or  Pileebheet  At  the  end  of 
the  moDtb  all  was  quiet  at  and  near  BYi^^ehjBxi-  [ 


poor,  and  the  peaceful  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  returning;  but  it  was  doubtful  how  soon 
a  new  irruption  of  rebels  fhnn  Oude  would  throw 
everything  again  into  confusion.  Indeed  there 
were  at  that  time  many  rebel  leaders  at  the  head 
of  small  bodies  of  insurgents,  ready  for  mischief; 
among  whom  were  Baboo  Ramnarain  of  Islam- 
nuggur,  and  Nizam  Ali  of  Shahee— but  these  men 
could  safely  be  regarded  rather  as  guerrilla  chief- 
tains than  as  military  leaders. 

It  was  on  tlus  fitting  occasion,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  din  of  war,  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  issued  a  congratulatoiy  address  to 
the  troops  of  the  Anglo-Indian  armies.  Although 
the  address  was  not  made  publicly  known  to  the 
troops  by  the  adjutant-general  until  the  fdlowing 
month,  it  was  dated  tiie  2dth  of  May,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

'In  the  month  of  October  1867  the  garrison 
of  Lucknow  was  still  shut  up,  the  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Cawnpore  was  unsafe,  the  oommunica- 
tions  with  the  northwest  were  entirely  closed,  and 
the  civil  and  military  ftinctionaries  had  disappeared 
altogether   from  wide  and  numerous   provinces. 
Under  instructions  fh)m  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general,  a  large  plan  was  designed,  by 
which  the  resources  of  the  three  presidencies,  after 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England,  ^ouM 
be  mado  available  for  combined  action.     TbxUj 
while  the  army  of  Bengal,  gathering  strength  from 
day  to  day,  has  recovered  the  Gangetio  Doab, 
restored  the  communications  with  the  northwest  of 
the  empire,  relieved  the  old  garrison  of  Lucknow, 
afterwards  taking  that  city,  reoccupying  Rohil- 
cund, and  finally  insuring  in  a  great  measure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  old  provinces— the  three  columns 
put  in  movement  from  Bombay  and  Madras  haye 
rendered  like  great  and  efficient  services  in  their 
long  and  difficult  marches  on  the  Jumna^  throng 
Central  India,  and  in  Rajpootana.   These  oolunun; 
under  Major-generals    Sir   Hugh   Rose,    K.C.B., 
Whitlock,  and  Roberts,  have  admirably  performed 
their  share  in  the  general  combination  amnged 
under  the  orders  of  his  lordship  thegovemor-generaL 
This  combination  was  spread  over  a  surface  nogiiig 
from  the  boundaries  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to 
the  extreme  northwest  of  India.    By  their  patient 
endurance  of  &tigue,  their  unfailing  obedience^ 
and   their   steadfast  gallantry,  the   troops  hsTe 
enabled  the  generals  to  ftdfil  their  instmotioiis. 
In  no  war  has  it  ever  happened  that  troops  have 
been  more  often  engaged  than  during  the  cam- 
paigns which  have  now  terminated.     In  no  war 
has  it  ever  happened  that  troops  should  alwajs 
contend  against  immense  numerical  odds^  as  Imi 
been  invariably  the  case  in  every  encounter  dniiog 
the  struggle  of  the  last  year ;  and  in  no  war  htf 
constant  success  without  a  check  been  more  eon- 
spicuously  achieved.    It  has  not  occurred  that  one 
column  here,  another  there,  has  won  more  hanonr 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  army ;  the  varioa 
corps  have  done  like  hard  work,  have  sim^gi^ 
through  the  difficulties  of  a  hot-weather  ounprnffh 
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tnd  hate  compensated  for  pandty  of  numben 
in  the  yast  area  of  operations  bj  continnons  and 
unexampled  marching,  notwithstanding  the  season. 
It  is  probable  that  much  yet  remains  for  the  army 
to  perform ;  but  now  that  the  commander-in-chief 
is  able  to  give  the  greater  part  of  it  rest  for  a  time, 
he  chooses  this  moment  to  congratnlate  the  generals 
and  troops  on  the  great  results  which  have  attended 
their  labours.  He  can  fairly  say  that  they  have 
accomplished  in  a  few  months  what  was  believed 
by  the  ill-wishers  of  England  to  be  either  beyond 
her  strength,  or  to  be  the  work  of  many  years.' 

This  address  is  not  fhlly  intelligible  withont 
taking  into  acoonnt  certain  brilliant  proceedings 
in  Gentnd  India,  hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  but  it 
is  transcribed  here  as  a  suitable  termination  to 
the  Rohilcund  operations  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  other  important  affidrs  bearing  relation  to  it 
will  find  their  due  place  of  record. 

Oude  itself  has  been  very  little  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  The  reason  is,  that  the  most  import- 
ant section  of  the  rebels  escaped  from  that  pro- 
vince into  Rohilcund,  after  the  great  si(^e  of 
Lncknow,  thereby  determining  the  main  scene  of 
struggle  during  May.  There  was  not,  however, 
a  total  cessation  of  fighting  in  Oude.  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  who  had  been  left  at  Lucknow  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  had  more  than  one  encounter 
with  the  rebels  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Some 
of  these  operations  brought  him,  on  the  10th,  to 
a  place  called  Doundea  Khera,  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  rebel  Ram  Buksh.  This  fort,  though 
of  mud,  was  of  considerable  strength;  it  was 
square,  with  earthen  walls  and  bastions  of  con- 
siderable thickness ;  it  had  four  guns,  and  was 
rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  a  ditch  and  belt 
of  prickly  jungle.  The  fort  was,  however,  found 
deserted  when  Sir  Hope  arrived.  His  work  then 
consisted  in  destroying  the  fort,  and  such  of  the 
bnUdings  as  could  be  shewn  to  have  belonged 
to  Ram  Buksh.  This  done,  he  advanced  on  the 
12th  !to  Nuggur.  Hearing  that  two  thalookdars 
or  chieftains,  Beni  Madhoo  and  Shewrutten 
Singh,  had  assembled  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand infEmtry,  sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  and 
eleven  guns,  at  Sirsee,  a  village  and  fort  about 
five  miles  off.  Grant  determined  to  attack  them  at 
once.  He  left  all  his  baggage,  supplies,  &c.,  with 
tents  struck,  in  a  safe  position,  with  a  force  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  for  their  protection. 
Prom  tiie  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
information  in  that  country.  Sir  Hope  was  in 
much  doubt  concerning  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  enemy;  and  eventually  ho  found  it  stronger 
than  he  had  expected.  The  rebels  were  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  a  nullah,  with  an  extensive  thick 
jungle  in  their  rear,  rendered  still  stronger  by  the 
fortified  village  of  Towrie.  At  five  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy's  first  gun  opened  fire ;  but  as  soon  as 
Grant  had  formed  his  column,  with  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery  covering  his  right  flank,  the  rebels 
were  attacked  with  such  boldness  and  vigour  that 
they  gave  way,  and  were  driven  into  the  jungle, 


leaving  two  iron  guns  behind  them.  Grants 
column  was  at  one  time  almost  surrounded  by 
the  rebels ;  but  a  prompt  movement  of  some  of  the 
regiments  speedily  removed  this  difficulty.  The 
rebels  suffered  severe  loss,  including  that  of  one  of 
their  leaders,  Shewrutten.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  deem- 
ing it  imprudent  to  allow  his  troops  to  enter  the 
jungle,  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  ground 
where  the  battie  had  been  fought,  and  returned  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  to  his  camp  at  Nuggur. 
During  these  operations,  he  found  himself  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  small  Hindoo  temple  in 
which  Lieutenants  Delafosse  and  Thomson,  and 
several  other  Europeans,  sought  refuge  after  their 
escape  from  the  boat-massacre  at  Cawnpore,  eleven 
months  earlier.*  Much  blood  having  been  spilled 
on  that  occasion,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present 
expedition  was  to  bring  certain  of  the  native  mis- 
creants to  justice.  Mr  Elliott,  assistant-commis- 
sioner, who  accompanied  the  column,  went  on  to 
the  temple  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  took  a  few 
prisoners,  and  then  destroyed  the  temple— *which 
still  exhibited  the  shot-holes  resulting  fh>m  the 
dastardly  attack  of  a  large  body  of  natives  on  a  few 
unarmed  Europeans. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  Hope  Grant 
found  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  threatening 
Bunnee,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  command  of 
the  high  road  between  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore ; 
this  necessitated  an  expedition  on  his  part  to 
frustrate  the  design.  As  a  means  of  better  con- 
trolling approach  to  the  capital,  he  blew  up  the 
stone-bridge  over  the  Goomtee,  thus  leaving  the 
iron  suspension-bridge  as  the  only  mode  of  crossing. 

Of  Lucknow,  littie  need  be  said  in  this  chapter. 
The  engineers  wero  employed  in  constructing  such 
batteries  and  strongholds,  and  clearing  away  such 
native  buildings,  as  might  enable  a  small  British 
force  to  defend  the  place ;  while  Mr  Montgomery, 
the  newly  appointed  chief-commissioner,  was 
cautiously  feeling  his  way  towards  a  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  government.  Viscount  Canning  had 
given  him  plenary  powers,  in  reference  to  the 
issue  of  any  proclamation  to  the  natives— powers 
which  required  much  tact  in  their  exercise ;  for 
there  was  still  a  large  amount  of  fierce  opposition 
and  vindictive  feehng  to  contend  against. 

In  the  Doab,  and  the  district  adjacent  to  it, 
several  minor  afiairs  took  place  during  the  month, 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  turbulent  condition  of 
portions  of  the  population,  even  if  not  of  great 
military  importance.  At  one  period  of  the  month 
five  thousand  rebels,  in  two  bodies,  crossed  the 
Kallee  Nuddee,  and  marched  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Futteghur  district,  burning  and 
destroying  villages.  They  then  crossed  the  Ganges 
into  Oude  by  the  Shorapore  Gh&t,  taking  with 
them  several  guns.  Here,  however,  they  were 
watched  and  checked  by  a  small  force  under 
Brigadier  Carthew,  and  by  Cureton's  Horse.  About 
the  same  time,  a  party  of  a  thousand  rebels,  with 
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four  giiDS,  marched  from  Homeerpore  to  Asnng, 
on  the  great  tnmk-road  between  Lnlhitpore  and 
Cawnpore ;  thej  commanded  that  road  for  several 
daySy  until  a  force  could  be  tent  out  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Higher  up  the  Doab,  the  fort  and 
Tillage  of  Ayana,  in  the  Etawah  district,  were 
taken  by  a  party  of  Alexander's  Horse,  and  a 
rebel  chief,  named  Roop  Singh,  expelled.  Colonel 
Riddell,  who  commanded  a  column  from  Etawah, 
encountered  and  defeated  small  bodies  of  rebels 
near  Ooriya  and  Bheregurh,  and  then  descended 
the  Ganges  in  boats  to  Oalpee^  to  take  part  in  an 
important  series  of  operations  in  which  the  Central 
India  field-force  was  mainly  concerned.  Brigadier 
Showers,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month, 
was  employed  in  various  ways  around  Agra  as  a 
centre.  Among  other  measures,  he  organised  a 
corps  of  J&t  cavalry,  to  defend  the  gh&ts  of  the 
Ganges,  and  prevent  rebels  from  crossing  the 
river.  Agra  itself,  with  the  brigadier  at  hand  to 
check  rising  disturbances,  remained  free  from 
serious  troubles;  though  from  time  to  time 
rumours  were  circulated  which  threw  the  Euro- 
peans into  some  uneStsiness.  As  the  native 
inhabitants  still  possessed  a  number  of  old  fire- 
locks, swords,  and  other  weapons ;  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  issue  an  order  for  disarming.  An 
immense  collection  of  queer  native  weapons  was 
the  result — not  very  formidable  to  English  troops, 
but  mischievous  as  a  possible  element  of  strength 
to  the  disafiected.  Many  of  the  guns  in  the  fort 
were  kept  pointed  towards  the  city,  as  a  menace 
to  evil-doers. 

In  reference  to  many  parts  of  the  Doab,  there 
was  ample  reason  for  British  officers  feeling  great 
nneasinesB  at  the  danger  which  still  surrounded 
them  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  wherever  they 
were  undefended  by  troops.  The  murder  of 
Major  Waterficld  was  a  case  in  point  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  major  and  Captain  Fanshawe 
were  travelling  towards  Allygurh  vid  Agra.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  near  Ferozabad,  a  band 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rebels  surrounded  the 
vehicle,  shot  the  driver,  and  attacked  the  travellers. 
The  two  officers  used  their  revolvers  as  quickly  as 
they  could;  but  the  unfortunate  Waterfleld  re- 
ceived two  shots,  one  in  the  head  and  one  through 
the  chest,  besides  a  sword-cut  across  the  body; 
he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Fanshawe's  escape  was 
most  extraordinary.  The  rebels  got  him  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  surrounded  him ;  but  they  pressed 
together  so  closely  that  each  prevented  his  neigh- 
bour from  striking.  Fanshawe  quickly  drew  his 
sword,  and  swung  it  right  and  left  so  vigorously 
that  he  forced  a  passage  for  himself  through  the 
cowardly  crew ;  some  pursued  him,  but  a  severe 
sword-cut  to  one  of  them  deterred  the  rest  The 
captain  ran  on  at  great  speed,  chmbed  up  a  tree, 
and  there  remained  till  the  danger  was  over.  His 
courage  and  promptness  saved  him  from  any 
fhrthcr  injury  than  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand. 
Poor  Watcrfield's  remains,  when  sought  for  some 
time  afterwards,  were  found  lying  among  the 


emben  of  the  boniad  vdude;  they  were  carried 
into  Agra^  and  interred  with  military  honoariL 
The  native  driver  was  found  dead,  with  the  head 
nearly  severed  from  the  body. 

Nynee  Tal,  MusKmree,aiid  the  other  hill-stationa 
towards  which  the  sick  and  the  weak  looked  with 
so  much  yearning,  were  almost  wholly  free  fnm 
disturbance  during  May.  One  of  the  few  events 
calling  for  notice  was  an  expedition  from  Hold- 
wanee  by  Captain  Croasman.  Receiving  news  that 
two  rebel  leaders,  Nizam  Ali  Khan  and  Kali 
Khan,  were  preparing  for  mischief  at  a  place 
called  Bahonee,  he  started  off  on  the  8th  of  May, 
with  two  or  three  companies  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  a  hundred  Goorkhas  mounted  on  dephanta. 
He  missed  the  two  leaders,  but  captured  many 
other  rebels,  included  Kali  Khan*s  brother— eU  in 
the  service  of  the  notorious  Khan  Bahadocv  Khan, 
self-appointed  chief  of  Bareilly.  After  burning 
five  rebel  villages,  in  which  great  atrodtiea  bad 
been  perpetrated  against  Christians  many  months 
before,  Grossman  returned  to  Huldwanee — having 
been  in  incessant  movement  for  twenty-six  hours. 

Fortunately,  the  other  regions  of  India  presented 
so  few  instances— with  a  notable  exception,  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned^f  rebellious  proceedings^ 
that  a  few  paragraphs  will  suffice  for  their 
treatment 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  month  of  May, 
minor  engagements  took  place  in  the  Nagpoer 
territory,  for  the  dispersion  of  bands  of  marauders 
and  insurgents.    The  rebels  were  so  little  infla- 
ential,  the  troops  sent  against  them  so  few  ia 
number,  and  the   towns   and  villages   so  littie 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  these  opera- 
tions in  detail.     The  localities    concemod  wero 
Arpeillee,  Ghote,  Ashtee,  Koonserra,  Chamoorshec^ 
and  others  equally  obscure.    The  insui^cnts  were  a 
contemptible  rabble,  headed  by  refractory  zemin- 
dars ;  but  as  their  country  was  almost  a  complete 
jungle,  it  was  very  difficult  work  for  Lieutenant 
Nuttall  and  Captain  Crichton  to  put  them  down. 
The  first  of  these  two  officers  had  under  him  fire 
companies  of  the  Nagpoor  irregular  infiwtry,  with 
one  gun ;   the  other  was  deputy-conmiissioner  of 
the  district     A  party  of  two  thousand  rebeb^ 
under  the  zemindar  of  Arpeillee — about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Nagpoor— ravaged  many  villages; 
and  at  one  spot  they  brutally  murdered  Mr  Gartlaa 
and  Mr  HaU,  electric-telegraph  inspectors,  taking 
away  all  the  public  and  private  property  from  tht 
station.     The   marauders   and   murderers  wers 
gradually  put  down ;  and  this  necessary  work, 
though  difficult  from  the  cause  above  mentiooei^ 
was  facilitated  by  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  tiie 
villagers   generally,    who    rather   dreaded  thso 
favoured  Yenkut  Bao,  Bapoo  Rao,  and  the  odicr 
rebel  zemindars.     It  also  tended  to  lessen  tht 
duration  of  the  contest,  and  insure  its  sncoeai^  that 
Milloo  Potail,  and  some  other  chieftains^  sided 
with  the  British.     Bapoo  Rao,  the  head  i^  «f 
the  district,  was  believed  to  be  bending  his  stept 
towards  the  Nizam^s  country ;  but  as  he  wonU 
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there  ML  into  the  hands  of  an  ally  of  the  British, 
little  donbt  was  entertained  that  his  career  would 
soon  be  cut  short 

The  Nizam  and  his  prime-minister  kept  the  large 
territory  of  Hyderabad  free  from  any  extensive 
military  disturbances;  but  the  country  districts 
were  so  harassed  by  bands  of  marauding  Rohilla 
freebooters,  that  the  Nizam  requested  the  Bombay 
goYomment  to  furnish  a  small  force  for  putting 
down  this  evil.  Accordingly  a  corps  of  a  few 
hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  region  between 
Anrungabad  and  Jaulnah— with  very  evident  and 
speedy  effect 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  month  of  April,  the  intended 
disarming  of  the  province  of  Gujerat  was  adverted 
ta  This  critical  and  important  operation  was 
carried  out  during  May.  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear, 
who  held  a  military  as  well  as  a  political  position 
in  that  province,  managed  the  enterprise  so  firmly 
and  skilfully  that  village  after  village  was  dis- 
armed, and  rendered  so  far  powerless  for  mischief. 
Many  unruly  chieftains  regarded  this  affair  as  very 
unpalatable.  It  was  a  work  of  great  peril,  for  the 
turbulent  natives  were  out  of  all  proportion  more 
numerous  than  any  troops  Sir  Richmond  could 
command ;  but  he  brought  to  bear  that  wonderful 
influence  which  many  Englishmen  possessed  over 
the  natives — influence  shewing  the  predominance 
of  moral  over  physical  power.  The  native  sove- 
reign of  Gujerat,  the  Guicowar,  had  all  along  been 
faiUiful  and  friendly  to  the  British ;  he  trusted  Sir 
Richmond  Shakespear  as  fldly  as  Scindia  trusted 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  gave  an  eager  assent 
to  the  disarming  of  his  somewhat  turbulent 
subjects.  The  Nizam,  the  Guicowar,  Scindia,  and 
Holkar— all  remained  true  to  the  British  alliance 
during  the  hour  of  trouble ;  if  they  had  failed  us, 
the  difficulties  of  recouquest  would  have  been 
immensely  increased,  if  not  insuperable. 


Of  the  Bombay  presidency  mention  may  be  post- 
poned to  the  chapter  relating  to  the  month  of  June, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  appearance  and  suppression 
of  slight  rebellious  sjrmptoms.  One  of  the  minor 
events  in  Bombay  city  at  this  period  was  the 
conferring  of  a  baronetcy  on  a  native  gentleman, 
the  high-minded  liberal  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy.  He 
had  long  before  been  knighted ;  but  his  continued 
and  valuable  assistance  to  the  government  through 
all  trials  and  difficulties  now  won  for  him  further 
honour.  The  Parsee  merchant  became  Sir  Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy,  Bart. — perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able among  baronets,  race  and  creed  considered. 
Whatever  he  did,  was  done  in  princely  style.  In 
order  that  his  new  hereditary  dignity  might  not 
be  shamed  by  any  paucity  of  wealth  on  the  part  of 
his  descendants,  he  at  once  invested  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees  in  the  Bombay  four  per  cents.,  to 
entail  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
on  the  holder  of  the  baronetcy.  A  large  mansion 
at  Mazagon  was  for  a  Hke  purpose  entailed;  and 
the  old  merchant-prince  felt  a  commendable  pride 
in  thinking  that  Bombay  might  possibly,  for 
centuries  to  come,  count  among  its  inhabitants  a 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  this  chapter 
is  silent  concerning  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Central  India,  and  of  the 
subsidiary  operations  under  Generals  Roberts  and 
Whitlock.  It  has  been  considered  advantage- 
ous, on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  Sir 
Hugh's  exploits,  and  of  the  intimate  manner  in 
which  his  proceedings  in  June  were  determined 
by  those  of  May,  to  treat  those  transactions 
in  a  separate  chapter,  apart  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Campbell,  Lugard, 
Douglas,  Grant,  Walpole,  Jones,  and  Penny. 
The  narrative  will  next^  therefore,  take  up  the 
afiairs  of  Central  India  during  Uie  monUis  of 
May  and  June. 


^ramtport  of  TfOOpt  to  India. — Eai'ly  in  tKe  seaion  of 
1858,  many  members  of  the  legislature,  anxious  to  witness 
the  adoption  of  the  speediest  mode  of  transporting  troops 
to  India,  insisted  not  only  that  the  overland  route  vid  Sues 
oq^t  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  first,  but  also  that  the 
Koremment  and  the  East  India  Company  ought  to  receiye 
national  censure  for  their  real  or  supposed  remissness  on 
this  pcnnt    In  former  chapters  the  fact  has  been  rendered 
evident  that,  among  the  many  important  questions  pressed 
ttpon  the  attention  of  the  government,  none  was  more 
imminent  than  that  which  related  to  the  mode  of  strength- 
ening the  British  army  in  India.    England,  not  a  military 
eiMintry  in  the  continental  estimate  of  that  phrase,  could  ill 
vpan  troops  to  wage  a  great  war  in  her  Eastern  possessions ; 
^Hd  yet  such  a  course  was  absolutely  necessary.     With 
ninety-nine  regiments  of  line-infantry,  and  a  proportionate 
>tiimber  of  troops  of  other  kinds,  she  had  to  defend  nearly 
tliirty  colonies  besides  the  home  country.    Nay,  at  the  very 
Hme  when  the  mutiny  began,  she  had  barely  finished  a  war 


with  Persia,  and  had  just  commenced  another  with  China 
— superadded  to  the  defensive  requirements  just  adverted 
to.  Had  the  Persian  expedition  not  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  had  the 
regiments  destined  for  China  b^me  practically  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  that  country  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  govcmor-genenJ  could  have  sent  up  any 
reinforcements  from  Calcutta,  or  Lord .  Slphinstone  from 
Bombay,  until  summer  had  far  advanced.  Under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  time  and  place,  however,  Generals 
Outram  and  Havelock  were  released  from  their  duties  in 
Persia  time  enough  to  conduct  the  important  operations  at 
Lnoknow  and  elsewhere — bringing  with  them  the  Queen's 
troops  and  Company's  troops  whish  had  been  engaged  in 
the  war  in  that  country ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  troops 
intended  for  service  in  China  were  rendered  available  for 
the  needs  of  India.  Still,  this  did  not  affect  the  strictures 
passed  in  the  home  country.  Members  of  the  legislature 
inquired,  and  journalists  inqoired;  '^b:)  "w^i^  "fis^  ^^ 
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oyerlaad  ronte  adopted  for  or  by  troope  sent  from  England  I ' 
Hence  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons — ^'To  inquire  concerning  the  meaaares  reaorted 
to^  or  which  were  available,  and  as  to  the  lines  of  commn- 
nication  adopted  for  reinforcing  our  anny  during  the  pend- 
ing Berolt  in  India,  and  report  thereon  to  the  House :  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  arrangements  which  should  be 
made  towards  meeting  any  future  important  emexgenoies 
inyolving  the  security  of  our  Bastem  dominions.' 

As  the  report  given  in  by  the  committee  was  comprised 
within  a  &w  paragraphs,  we  will  present  it  unaltered  hexe^ 
and  then  touch  upon  a  few  matters  of  detail  connected  with 
the  subject 

The  committee  agreed  to  report : 

'1.  That  the  inquiry  whicli  this  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  may  be  divided  into  three  branches : 
the  first,  relating  to  the  overland  route  to  India;  the 
second,  to  the  employment  of  steamers,  as  compared  with 
sailing-vessels,  for  the  transport  of  troops  round  the  Cape 
of  Qood.  Hope  ;  and  the  third,  to  the  use  made  during  the 
mutiny  of  the  militaiy  resources  of  this  country  and  of  the 
colonies. 

'2.  Thai  the  Court  of  Directors  appear,  from  the  first 
intdligence  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut,  to  have  been  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  overland  route,  and  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  recommending  its  adoption  ;  but  that  political  and 
other  considerations  deterred  her  Majesty's  ministers  from 
at  once  asBenting  to  that  recommendation. 

'8.  That  the  committee  cannot  judge  of  the  validity  of 
those  political  objections,  as  they  fdt  themselves  precluded 
from  inquiring  into  them ;  but  that  they  ceased  to  prevail 
in  the  first  week  of  September,  when  the  more  serious  char- 
acter of  the  war  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  ships 
departing  for  Calcutta,  led  to  a  formal  requisition  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  to  a  compliance  with  it  on  the  part 
of  the  cabinet. 

<4.  That  it  would  have  been  desirable,  independently  of 
political  coufflderations,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
overland  route  at  the  earliest  possible  period ;  and,  apart 
from  such  considerations^  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  steps  that  were  taken  in  September  to  transmit  small 
bodies  of  troops  by  this  route  were  not  resorted  to  at  an 
earlier  date.  That  the  transport,  however,  of  any  laige 
body  of  troops  would  have  required  previous  arrangements, 
and  that  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee  leaves  great 
room  to  doubt  whether  any  considerable  reinforcements 
oould  have  been  sent  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
with  a  prospect  of  their  arrival  in  India  so  £ir  in  advance 
of  those  sent  round  the  Cape  as  to  give  any  great  advantage 
in  favour  of  this  route. 

'5.  That  although  the  overland  route  may  be  advant- 
ageously employed  in  times  of  emergency,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  that  it  should  be  relied  upon  as  tho  ordinary 
route  for  tbo  tiansmission  of  troops  to  India. 

*  6.  That  if  steamers  had  been  used  in  greater  numbers, 
tho  reinforcements  would  have  reached  India  more  quickly 
than  they  did  by  sailing-vessels ;  but  that  no  evidence  bos 
been  laid  before  the  committee  to  shew  that/  at  the  time 
the  emergency  arose,  a  greater  amount  of  steam-transport 
was  attainable ;  whilst  it  has  been  shewn  that  grave  doubts 
existed  whether  the  supply  of  coal  on  the  route  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  a  laiger  number  of  steam-vessels  than 
were  actually  employed. 

'7.  That  steamers  should  for  the  future  be  always  made 
use  of,  as  far  as  possible,  in  urgent  cases;  but  that,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  ordinary  reliefs,  the  committee  would 
not  recommend  the  adoption  of  so  costly  a  mode  of 
transport 

*  8.  That  the  governors  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  gave 
early  and  valuable  assistance  to  the  government  of  India, 
and  daserve  great  praise  for  tho  zeal  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  acted ;  that  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  without 
loss  of  time,  forwarded  treasure  and  horses,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  but  thiUi  he  did  not 

I  send  the  whole  amount  of  the  f  oice  which  he  was  instructed 
/  by  the  home  government  to  transmit  to  India;  that  the 
/     committee  bMve  not  the  means  of  judging  w^eUiei  \iiQ 


drenmstances  ol  the  oolony  did  or  did  not  jnfl^y  Sir 
Gfeotge  Gt^  in  taking  this  course. 

'9.  That  the  committee  observe  with  eatwifafltifln  that 
the  people  of  Canada  displayed  great  readinev  to  afbrd 
assistance  to  the  mother-country,  and  that  the  oommittee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  deniable  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  such  denumstrations  of  loyalty  oo  the 
part  of  the  colonies. 

'10.  That  on  the  whole,  considering  the  soddennen  of 
the  danger,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  troops  mre  to 
be  sent,  the  oommittee  are  of  opinion  that  great  eredh  is 
due  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indift  Company 
for  the  promptit(^de  and  efficiency  with  which  thej  dm- 
charged  the  difficult  task  of  transmitting  z^nf  oroements  ts 
the  army  in  India  during  the  past  year.* 

From  the  tenor  of  tliis  report,  it  is  evident  that  the 
East  India  directors  were  rndy  to  adopt  the  overland 
route  before  the  government  gave  in  their  adheaion.  The 
'political  reasons'  for  avoiding  that  route  were  conneefced 
with  the  relations  between  "Rgypt  and  various  European 
countries :  relations  often  involving  jealousy  and  diplomatio 
intrigue,  and  likely  to  be  thrown  into  some  perplexity  by 
the  passage  of  troops  belonging  to  another  notion.  The 
ministers  were  unwilling  to  speak  out  plainly  on  this  pointy 
possibly  for  fear  of  giving  ofienoe  to  France;  and  the 
committee,  though  sorely  against  the  wish  of  some  of  its 
members,  refrained  from  pressing  them  on  this  point; 
hence  the  cautious  phraseology  of  the  report,  throwing  a 
sort  of  shield  over  the  government 

In  reference  to  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
transport  of  troops  to  India,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  a 
few  dates.  The  home  government  received,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  the  first  intimation  that  a  disaffected  spirit  had  made 
its  appearance  among  the  native  troops  at  BarrackpoTB.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  Lord  BUenborough  inquired  in  Uie  Hoom 
of  Lords  whether  reinforcements  were  being  sent  to  India; 
a  reply  in  the  affirmative  was  given,  accompanied  hj  as 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  dimffection  was  of  very  minor 
character.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Common^  a 
simikr  belief  was  expressed  by  members  of  the  govemmsBt 
that  the  occurrences  at  Barrackpore  were  trifling^  not  Irkely 
to  lead  to  serious  results.  At  that  period,  as  we  have 
already  seen,*  the  Bengal  presidency,  including  Had  vMt 
range  of  territory  from  Pegu  to  Peshawur,  contained  ahoot 
23,000  European  troops  and  119,000  native ;  the  HadrM 
presidency,  10,000  European  and  60,000  native;  ths 
Bombay  presidency,  5000  European  and  31,000  native- 
making  a  total  of  about  38,000  Company's  and  Queea'i 
European  troops,  and  200,000  native.  These,  the  actuil 
numbers,  were  exclusive  of  the  large  brigades  of  the  Bomh^r 
army  at  that  time  engaged  in,  or  not  yet  returned  from, 
the  Persian  'expedition.  During  May,  the  government 
and  the  East  India  directors  decided  that  more  Europeii 
troops  ought  to  be  in  India,  in  consideration  both  of  the 
oondition  of  India  itself,  and  of  the  incidence  of  war  is 
Persia  and  China;  and  the  early  dispatch  of  four  regimenti 
was  decided  on.  At  length,  on  the  27th  of  June,  arrived  a 
telegram  announcing  the  revolt  at  Meerut  and  the  aeiaze 
of  Delhi  by  the  mutineers.  While  Lord  Elgin  on  the  way 
to  China,  Lord  Harris  at  Madras,  Lord  Elphinrtone  at 
Bombay,  Sir  Henry  Ward  at  Ceylon,  Sir  James  Higginsoi 
at  Mauritius,  and  Sir  G^ige  Grey  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  were  using  their  best  exertions  to  send  troops  to  dd 
Viscount  Canning,  the  home  authorities  considered  what 
best  could  be  done  in  furnishing  reinforcements  bom 
England.  There  were  no  less  than  18,000  troops  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  that  time^  including  ten  regimenti 
of  Queen's  in&ntry ;  it  was  fully  believed  in  England  that 
the  goYcmor  might  well  have  spared  the  greater  portioa 
of  these  troops;  and  the  smallness  of  the  number  resDy 
contributed  by  him  led  to  much  disappointment  in  India, 
and  much  adverse  criticism  in  England. 

When  the  authorities  at  the  War-office  commenoed  their 
arrangements  for  despatching  troops  to  India,  theiy  had  to 
provide  for  a  sea-voyage  of  abont  fourteen  tf^n^ww'  vSim» 
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A  question  arose  whether,  without  changing  the  route 
or  shortening  the  distance,  the  duration  of  the  voyage 
might  not  be  lessened  by  the  employment  of  steam-yessels 
injiead  of  sailing-8hip&  The  Admiralty,  and  most  members 
of  the  goyemment,  opposed  this  change  on  various  grounds, 
principally  in  relation  to  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  fuel, 
but  partly  in  relation  to  monsoons  and  other  winda  By 
the  10th  of  July,  out  of  81  vessels  chartered  by  the  gorem* 
ment  and  the  Company  for  oonveying  troops  to  India,  nearly 
all  were  sailing-ships.  A  change  of  feeling  took  plaoe 
about  that  date  ;  the  nation  estimated  time  to  be  ao  vala- 
able,  that  the  authorities  were  almost  ooeroid  into  the 
chartering  of  some  of  the  noble  meroli«at-9teMner%  the 
rapid  voyages  of  which  were  already  known.  Between  the 
lOth  of  July  and  the  1st  of  December,  69  diipe  were 
chartered,  of  which  29  were  screw-steamem  The  autnnmal 
averages  of  passages  to  India  were  greatly  in  fvnmt  of 
steamers.  Within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  there  were 
62  troop-laden  ships  despatched  from  Enj^d  to  one  or 
other  of  the  ports,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Euraohee ; 
the  average  duration  of  all  the  voyages  was  120  days  by 
sailing-vessels,  and  only  83  days  by  steamers — a  diminu- 
tion of  nearly  one-third.  Extending  the  list  of  ships  to  a 
later  date,  so  as  to  include  a  greater  number,  it  was  found 
that  82  ships  carried  30,878  troops  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  India — thus  divided  :  55  sailing-ihipe  eenied 
16,284  men,  averaging  299  each;  27  steamen  eenied 
14,144,  averaging  522  each.  It  was  calculated  that  14,000 
of  these  British  soldiers  arrived  in  India  Jive  v§dc»  eaHUr, 
by  the  adoption  of  steam  instead  of  eidling-vcMelB.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  what  amount  of  change  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  aspect  of  Indian  affidra,  had  these 
steam -voyages  been  made  in  the  summer  rather  than  in  the 
autumn ;  it  might  not  have  been  permitted  to  the  muti- 
neers to  rule  triumphant  at  Lucknow  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  or  the  fidelity  of  wavering  chiefUdns  to  give 
way  under  the  long  continuance  of  the  struggle. 

Besides  the  two  inquiries  concerning  tiie  promptness 
with  which  troops  were  sent,  and  the  kind  of  vessels 
employed  to  convey  them,  there  was  a  third  relating  to  the 
route  adopted.  From  the  earliest  news  of  the  revolt  at 
Meerut,  many  persons  in  and  out  of  parliament  strenuously 
recommended  the  use  of  the  overland  route,  as  being 
much  shorter  than  any  possible  ocean-route.  The  Court  of 
Directors  viewed  this  proposal  more  favourably  than  the 
government  Until  the  month  of  September,  'political 
difficulties'  were  dimly  hinted  at  by  ministers,  but  with- 
out any  candid  explanations ;  and  as  the  objections  gave 
way  in  the  month  just  named,  the  nation  arrived  at  a 
pretty  general  conclusion  that  these  difficulties  had  never 
been  of  a  very  insurmountable  character.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state,  however,  that  many  experienced  men  viewed  the 
overland  route  with  distrust,  independently  of  any  political 
considerations.  They  adverted  to  the  incompleteness  of 
the  railway  arrangements  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  ; 
to  the  difficulty  of  troops  marching  or  riding  over  the 
nndy  desert  firom  Cairo  to  Suez ;  to  the  wretchedness 
of  Suez  as  a  place  of  re-embarkation ;  and  to  the 
snhealthiness  of  a  voyage  down  the  Bed  Sea  in  hot 
summer  weather.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  important  fact 
that  the  East  India  'directors,  most  of  whom  possessed 
personal  knowledge  concerning  the  routes  to  India,  urged 
the  government  from  the  first  to  send  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  troops  by  the  Suez  route.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  of 
September  Uiat  assent  was  given ;  and  the  13th  of  October 


witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  EngUsh 
troops  into  the  Indian  Ocean  vid  Suez.  These  started  from 
Malta  on  the  1st  of  the  month.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the 
first  regiment  started  from  England  direct,  to  take  the 
overland  route  to  India.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam-navigation  Company,  having  practically  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  Sues  route^  conveyed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  troops  sent  in  this  way  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  note 
the  length  of  journey  in  the  principal  instances.  The 
foUQwing  are  tabuUted  examples  giving  certain  items — 
■noh  ai^  the  name  of  the  steamer,  the  date  of  leaving 
Bnglandi,  tiie  number  of  troops  conveyed,  and  the  time  of 
reaching  Alexandria,  to  commence  the  overland  portion  of 
the  journey : 


BlMm«r. 

LaftBaglaad. 

No.  of 
Troopt. 

Diyito 

flWton,     .        . 

.     1807.  Oct.    S 

248 

13  days. 

Dutchman, 

.        .        Oct.  14 

256 

17    • 

SuUan,     .        . 

.       .            Not.  17 

864 

14    • 

Euxine, 

.        .         Dec.   S 

236 

15    » 

Indut,      ,        . 

Dec   4 

83 

14    ' 

Abeona, 

Dec.  8 

861 

15    ' 

Pera, 

.        .     1858.  Feb.   4 

231 

15    0 

Ripon,         .        . 

.        .         Feb.  11 

242 

15    » 

Sultan,     . 

Feb.  S4 

244 

13    ' 

Malabar,     . 

.       .         Mar.  11 

264 

14    * 

Ripon,      . 

Mar.  87 

420 

14    0 

Benaret,      . 

.        .         Ap.     8 

607 

17    » 

Thne  the  voyage  was  made  on  an  average  in  about  14^ 
days,  from  the  shores  of  England  to  those  of  Egypt  The 
landing  at  Alexandria,  the  railway  journey  to  Cairo,  the 
joumev  hj  vans  and  donkeys  across  the  desert,  the  short 
detenuon  at  Suez,  and  the  embarkation  in  another  steamer 
at  that  port,  oooupied  a  number  of  days  varying  ^m  2  to 
17— depending  ohiefiy  on  the  circumstance  whether  or  not 
a  steamer  was  ready  at  Sues  to  receive  the  troops  when 
they  arrived  from  Alexandria ;  the  average  was  about  5^ 
days.  From  Suez  the  voyages  were  made  to  Eurachee, 
Bconbay,  Ceylon,  Kadras,  or  Calcutta.  The  steamers  took 
forward  all  the  troops  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  as  well 
as  o^ers  which  reached  Alexandria  by  other  means.  Most 
of  these  troope  were  landed  at  Bombay  or  Kurachee,  as 
being  nearer  than  Calcutta;  and  the  average  length  of 
voyage  was  just  16  days.  The  result,  then,  presented  was 
this: 


England  to  Alexandria, 
Alexandria  to  Sues,  . 
Bnes  to  India, 


14|  dmya'  average. 

IS  0 

36  ' 


Those  which  went  to  Calcutta  instead  of  Bombay  or 
Eurachee,  were  about  3  days  longer.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  before  given,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
remarkable  conclusion  : 


.  Sailing-ships  round  Cape, 
Bteamers  0  , 

Boes  route,     . 


120  days*  avenge. 
83  0 

96  ' 


This,  as  a  question  of  time,  triumphantly  justified  all  that 
had  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  shortest  route ;  nor 
did  it  appear  that  there  were  any  counterbalancing  dis- 
advantages experienced.  Between  the  6th  of  November 
1857,  and  the  18th  of  May  1858,  more  than  5000  officers 
and  soldiers  landed  in  India,  who  had  travelled  hj  the  Suez 
overland  route  from  England. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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HE  fame  of  Str  Hugh  Rose  came 
,  somewhat  uDcxpectediy  upon  the 
Dritiah  people.      Although  well 
knoTWTi  to  ]>ereons  connected  with 
India  as  a  gallant  officer  belong- 
ing to  tbo  Bombay  army,  Rosens 
military  ser vices  were  not  '  household 
.  words'  in  the  motber-country,    Henry 
Ilavdock  had  made  himself  the  hero 
of  the  wftrs  of  the  mutiny  by  victories 
won  at  a  time  when  tbe  prospects  were  stern 
iind  gloomy;  and  it  was  not  easy  tor  o\,\icts  to 


become  heroes  of  like  kind,  when  coTnpaT«d  in  ^ 
popniar  mind  with  such  a  noble  soldier*  HenceS 
may  possibly  be  that  the  relative  merits  of  Cam  pMr 
Havcloek,  Neill,  Wilj^on^  Nichobon,  Outratn,  fl<^ 
Grants  Inglis,  Rose,  Roberta,  Napier,  Eyre;,  Greatbi, 
Jones,  Smitb,  Lngard,  and  other  officers,  as  mOituj 
leaders,  will  remain  ntidccidod  for  a  long  period- 
until  dispatches,  memoirs,  and  jonmatshavetliroto 
light  on  the  minuter  details  of  the  operations  ^ 
this  as  it  may,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  won  for  bimsd''^ 
high  name  by  a  series  of  military  exploits  skilNij 
conceived  and  brilliantly  executed. 
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To  understand  the  true  scope  of  Rose's  proceed- 
ings in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  may  be 
well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  state  of  matters  at 
the  dose  of  the  preceding  month. 

After  Sir  Hngh — ^with  the  Ist  brigade  of  his 
Central  India  Field-force  under  Brigadier  Stuart, 
and  the  2d  brigade  under  Brigadier  Steuart—- had 
captured  the  important  city  of  Jhansi,  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  his  subsequent  proceedings  were 
determined  according  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
rebels  elsewhere.  Jhansi,  as  the  strongest  and 
most  important  place  in  Bundelcund,  was  a  valu- 
able conquest ;  but  as  the  Ranee  and  Tanteea 
Topee — the  one  chieftaioess  of  Jbansi,  and  the 
other  a  representative  of  the  Mahratta  influence  of 
Nena  Sahib  in  these  parts — ^had  escaped,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  rebel  troops,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  attack  against  them  wherever 
they  might  be.  The  safety  of  Jbansi,  the  succour 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
his  field-force,  detained  Rose  in  that  city  until  the 
25th  of  the  month  ;  but  Majors  Orr  and  Gall  were 
in  the  interim  actively  employed  in  chasing  and 
defeating  various  bodies  of  rebels  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  Orr  was  sent  from  Jhansi  across  the 
river  Betwah  to  Mhow,  to  clear  that  region  from 
insurgents,  and  then  to  join  Rose  on  the  way  to 
Calpce;  he  captured  a  small  fort  at  Goorwai, 
near  the  Betwah,  and  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  rebel  Rajabs  of  Banpore  and 
Shagnrh.  GaU,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  14th 
Dragoons  and  three  9-pounders,  was  commissioned 
to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  proceedings  of  the 
rebels  on  the  Calpee  road  ;  he  captured  the  fort  of 
Lohare,  belonging  to  the  insurgent  Rajah  of 
Sumpter.  Hearing  that  Tanteea  Topee,  Ram  Rao 
Gobind,  and  other  leaders,  had  made  Calpee  a 
stronghold,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  road  from  Jhansi  to  that  place,  Rose  laid  his 
plans  accordingly.  Calpee,  though  not  a  large 
place,  was  important  as  being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  and  on  the  main  road  from  Jhansi  to 
Cawnpore.  During  the  later  days  of  April,  Sir 
Hugh  was  on  the  road  to  Calpee  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  two  brigades ;  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
under  Orr,  Gall,  and  one  or  two  other  officers, 
being  engaged  in  detached  services.  At  that  same 
time,  General  Whitlock,  after  defeating  many 
bodies  of  rebels  in  and  near  tho  Banda  district, 
was  gradually  tending  towards  a  junction  with 
Rose  at  Calpee;  while  General  Roberts  was  at 
Kotah,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  numerous  turbu- 
lent bands  in  Rajpootana. 

When  May  arrived.  Sir  Hugh,  needing  the 
services  of  Majors  Orr  and  Gall  with  his  main 
Ibrce,  requested  General  Whitlock  to  watch  the 
districts  in  which  those  two  officers  had  been 
engaged.  Being  joined  on  tho  8th  by  his  second 
brigade  (except  the  regiments  and  detachments 
left  to  guard  Jhansi),  he  resumed  his  march  on  the 
9th.  News  reached  him  that  Tanteea  Topee  and 
the  Ranee  intended  to  dispute  his  passage  towards 
Calpee  at  a  place  called  Koonch,  with  a  consider- 


able force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Kooncb,  he  engaged  the  enemy,  drove 
them  from  their  intrenchment,  entered  the  town, 
cut  them  up  severely,  pursued  them  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  captured  several  guns.  The 
heat  on  this  occasion  was  fearful.  Rose  himself 
was  three  times  during  the  day  disabled  by  the 
sun,  but  on  each  occasion  rallied,  and  was  able  to 
remount ;  he  caused  buckets  of  cold  water  to  be 
dashed  on  him,  and  then  resumed  the  saddle,  all 
wet  as  he  was.  Thirteen  of  his  gallant  but 
overwrought  soldiers  were  killed  by  sun-stroke. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  severe  ordeal,  he 
marched  on  to  Hurdwee,  Corai,  Ottah,  and 
other  villages  obscure  to  EngUsh  readers,  cap- 
turing a  few  more  guns  as  he  went  Guided  by 
the  information  which  reached  him  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  the  rebels.  Sir  Hugh,  when  about 
ten  miles  from  Calpee,  bent  his  line  of  march 
slightly  to  the  west,  in  order  to  strike  the  Junma 
near  Jaloun,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Calpee. 
He  had  also  arranged  that  Colonel  Riddell,  with  a 
column  from  Etawah,  should  move  down  upon 
Calpee  from  the  north;  that  Colonel  Maxwell, 
with  a  column  from  Cawnpore,  should  advance 
from  the  east ;  and  that  General  Whitlock  should 
watch  the  country  at  the  south.  The  purpose  of 
this  combination  evidently  was,  not  only  that 
Calpee  should  be  taken,  but  that  all  outlets  for  the 
escape  of  the  rebels  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
closed. 

On  the  15th,  the  two  brigades  of  Rose's  force 
joined  at  a  point  about  six  miles  from  Calpee.  A 
large  mass  of  the  enemy  here  made  a  dash  at  tho 
baggage  and  rear-guard,  but  were  driven  off  with- 
out effecting  much  mischief.  When  he  reached 
the  Jumna,  Rose  determined  to  encamp  for  a 
while  in  a  well-watered  spot;  and  was  enabled, 
by  a  personal  visit  from  Colonel  Maxwell,  to 
concert  further  plans  with  him,  to  be  put  in  force 
on  the  arrival  of  Maxwell's  column.  On  the  16th, 
a  strong  reconnoitring  column  under  Major  Gall 
proceeded  along  the  Calpee  road ;  it  consisted  of 
various  detachments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
horse-artillery.  On  the  same  day,  the  second 
brigade  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
and  was  not  relieved  without  a  sharp  skirmish. 
On  the  17th,  the  enemy  made  another  attack, 
which  was,  however,  repulsed  with  less  difficulty. 
Nena  Sahib's  nephew  was  believed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  rebels  on  these  two  occasions.  It  was  not 
until  the  18th  that  Rose  could  begin  shelling  the 
earthworks  which  they  had  thrown  up  in  front 
of  the  town.  Greatly  to  their  astonishment,  the 
enemy  found  that  Maxwell  arrived  at  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Jumna  on  the  19th,  to  assist  in 
bombarding  the  place ;  they  apparently  had  not 
expected  this,  and  were  not  prepared  wiUi  defences 
on  that  side.  On  the  20th,  they  came  out  in  great 
force  on  the  hills  and  nullahs  around  the  town, 
attempted  to  turn  the  flank  of  Sir  Hugh's  position, 
and  c^splayed  a  determination  and  perseverance 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  exhibited ;  but  the^ 
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were,  as  usual,  driven  f«i  again.  Od  the  21st^  a 
portion  of  Maxwell's  column  crossed  the  Jumna 
and  joined  Rose;  while  his  heavy  artillery  and 
mortars  were  got  into  position.  On  the  22d, 
Maxwell's  hatteries  opened  fire  across  the  river, 
and  continued  it  throughout  the  night,  while  Sir 
Hugh  was  making  arrangements  for  the  assault. 
The  rebels,  uneasy  at  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  needing  nothing  but  artillery  to  reply  to 
Maxwell's  fire,  resolved  to  employ  the  rest  of  their 
force  in  a  vigorous  attack  on  Rose's  camp  at 
Gulowlie.  Accordingly,  on  that  same  day,  the 
22d,  they  issued  forth  from  Calpee  in  great  force, 
and  attacked  him  with  determination.  Rose's 
right  being  hard  pressed  by  them,  he  brought  up 
his  reserve  corps,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
repulsed  the  assailants  at  that  point.  Then  moving 
his  whole  line  forward,  he  put  the  enemy  com- 
pletely to  rout.  In  these  assaults,  the  rebels  had 
the  advantage  of  position  ;  tho  country  all  round 
Calpee  was  very  nigged  and  uneven,  with  steep 
ravines  and  numerous  nullahs;  insomuch  that 
Rose  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  his  artillery 
into  position.  The  assaults  were  made  by  numbers 
estimated  at  not  far  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  71st  and  86th  foot  wrought  terrible 
destruction  amongst  the  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy.  About  noon  on  the  23d,  the  victorious 
Sir  Hugh  marched  on  from  Gulowlie  to  Calpee. 
The  enemy,  who  were  reported  to  have  chosen 
Calpee  as  a  last  stand-point,  and  to  have  sworn 
either  to  destroy  Sir  Hugh's  army  or  to  die  in  tho 
attempt,  now  forgot  their  oath;  they  fled  panic- 
stricken  after  firing  a  few  shot,  and  left  him  master 
of  the  town  and  fort  of  Calpee.  This  evacuation 
was  hastened  by  the  effect  of  Maxwell's  bombard- 
ment from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  wars  of  the  mutiny, 
the  mutineers  succeeded  in  escaping  after  defeat; 
they  neither  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  nor 
remained  in  the  captured  towns  to  be  slaughtered. 
They  were  nimble  and  on  the  watch,  knew  the 
roads  and  jungles  well,  and  had  generally  good 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on;  while  the 
British  were  seldom  or  never  in  such  force  as  to  be 
enabled  completely  to  surround  tho  places  besieged: 
as  a  consequence,  each  siege  ended  in  a  flight 
Thus  it  had  been  in  Behar,  Oude,  the  Doab,  and 
Rohilcund;  and  thus  Rose  and  his  coadjutors 
found  it  in  Bundelcund,  Rajpootana,  and  Central 
India.  Sir  Hugh  had  given  his  troops  a  few  hours' 
repose  after  the  hot  work  of  the  22d ;  and  this 
respite  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  rebels  to  flee 
fW)m  the  beleaguered  town  ;  but  they  would  prob- 
ably have  succeeded  in  doing  the  same  thing, 
though  with  greater  loss,  if  he  had  advanced  at 
once.  The  British  had  lost  about  forty  commis- 
sariat carts,  laden  with  tea,  sugar,  arrack,  and 
medical  comforts;  but  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  throughout  these  operations  was  very 
inconsiderable. 
/  Sir  Hugh  Rose  mferred,  from  the  evidences 
/  presented  to  hia  notice,  that  the  reibela  YkaA  con- 


sidered Calpee  an  arsenal  and  a  point  of  great 
importance.  Fifteen  guns  were  kept  in  the  fort, 
of  which  one  was  an  18-pounder  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  and  two  others  9-pounder  mortars 
made  by  the  rebels.  Twenty-four  standards  were 
found,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  Kotah 
Contingent,  while  most  of  the  rest  were  the  colours 
of  the  several  regiments  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
A  subterranean  magazine  was  found  to  contain 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  English  powder  in  barrels, 
nine  thousand  pounds  of  shot  and  empty  shells,  a 
quantity  of  eight-inch  filled  shrapnell-sheUs,  siege 
and  bakll  ammunition,  intrenching  tools  of  all 
kinds,  tents  new  and  old,  boxes  of  new  flint  and 
percussion  muskets,  and  ordnance  stores  of  all 
Idnds— worth  several  lacs  of  rupees.  There  were 
also  three  or  four  cannon  foundries  in  the  town, 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  wheel  and  gun-carriage 
manufactory.  In  short,  it  was  an  arsenal,  which 
the  rebels  hoped  and  intended  to  hold  to  the 
last ;  but  Sir  Hugh's  victory  at  Gulowlie,  and  his 
appearance  at  Calpee,  gave  them  a  complete 
panic:  they  thought  more  of  flight  than  of 
fighting. 

The  question  speedily  arose,  however— Whither 
had  the  rebels  gone?  Their  losses  were  veiy 
large,  but  the  bulk  of  the  force  had  unquesticm- 
ably  escaped.  Some,  it  was  found,  had  crossed 
tho  Jumna  into  the  Doab,  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
which  had  eluded  the  search  of  the  British ;  but 
the  rest,  enough  to  form  an  army  of  no  metn 
strength,  finding  that  Rose  had  not  fully  guarded 
the  side  of  Calpee  leading  to  Gwalior,  retreated 
by  that  road  with  amazing  celerity.  Sir  Hugh 
thereupon  organised  a  flying  column  to  pursue 
them,  under  tho  command  of  Colonel  Robertson. 
This  column  did  not  effect  much,  owing  in  part 
to  the  proverbial  celerity  of  the  rebels,  and  in 
part  also  to  difficulties  of  other  kinds.  Heavj 
rains  on  the  first  j  two  days  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  greatly  retarding  the  progreH 
of  the  column.  The  enemy  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  at  Mahona  and  Indoorkee,  two  places  on 
the  road ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  approach 
of  Robertson,  they  continued  their  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Gwalior.  The  column  reached  Irswan 
on  the  29th ;  and  there  a  brief  halt  was  made 
until  commissariat  supplies  could  be  sent  up  fimn 
Calpee.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  cohmm 
adverted,  in  a  private  letter,  to  certain  symptomi 
that  the  villagers  were  becoming  tired  of  tiw 
anarchy  into  which  their  country  had  been  thnywB. 
'  The  feeling  of  the  country  is  strong  against  ths 
rebels  now,  whatever  it  may  have  been ;  and  fte 
rural  population  has  welcomed  our  advent  in  flie 
most  unmistakable  manner.  At  the  different  vfl- 
lages  as  we  go  along,  many  of  them  come  out  and 
meet  us  with  earthen  vessels  fall  of  water,  knonnii; 
it  to  be  our  greatest  want  in  such  weather ;  aadil 
our  camping-ground  they  fhmish  ns  Tohuitaii^ 
with  supplies  of  grain,  grass,  ^c,  in  fhe  mai 
liberal  manner.  They  declare  the  Tebds  pIiB- 
^  dsced  them  right  and  left^  and  that  fhsf  are 
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delighted  to  have  the  English  raj  once  more.  It 
is  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  where  we  encamp  who  are  so  anxious 
to  evince  their  good  feeling ;  but  the  people,  for 
miles  round,  have  been  coming  to  make  their 
salaam,  bringing  forage  for  our  camp  vdth  them, 
and  thanking  us  for  having  delivered  them  from 
their  oppressors.  They  say  that  for  a  year  they 
have  had  no  peace ;  but  they  have  now  a  hope 
that  order  will  be  once  more  restored.*  Concerning 
this  statement  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  though 
the  villagers  were  unquestionably  in  worse  plight 
under  the  rebels  than  under  the  British,  their 
obeequious  protestations  to  that  effect  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  on ;  their  fears  gave  them 
duplicity,  inducing  them  to  curry  favour  with 
whichever  side  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
greatest  in  power. 

Colonel  Robertson,  though  he  inflicted  some  loss 
on  the  fugitives,  did  not  materially  check  them. 
His  column — comprising  the  25th  Bombay  native 
infantry,  the  3d  Bombay  native  cavalry,  and 
160  Hyderabad  horse — pursued  the  rebels  on  the 
Gwalior  road,  but  did  not  come  up  with  the  main 
body.  On  the  2d  of  June  he  was  joined  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  dragoons,  a  wing  of  the 
86th  foot,  and  four  9-pounders.  On  the  next  day, 
when  at  Moharar,  about  midway  between  Calpee 
and  Gwalior  (fifty-flve  miles  from  each)  he  heard 
news  of  startling  import  from  the  last-named 
dty — presently  to  be  noticed.  About  the  same 
time  Brigadier  Steuart  marched  to  Attakona  on 
the  Gwalior  road,  with  H.M.  71st,  a  wing  of  the 
86th,  a  squadron  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  some 
gnns,  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the 
south  of  the  Jumna,  Colonel  Riddell  was  advancing 
fW>m  the  northwest  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
river.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Riddell  was  at  Graya, 
with  the  3d  Bengal  Europeans,  Alexander's  Horse, 
and  two  guns ;  he  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  rebels,  who  received  a  very  severe  defeat. 
Some  of  the  Etawah  troops  floated  down  the  Jumna 
fai  boats,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Hume,  a  magis- 
trate, and  safely  joined  Sir  Hugh  at  Calpee.  On 
their  way  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  insur- 
gents much  more  numerous  than  themselves ; 
whereupon  Lieutenant  Sheriff  landed  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Bhijulpore,  brought 
the  rebels  to  an  engagement,  defeated  them,  drove 
them  off,  and  captured  four  guns  with  a  large 
store  of  ammunition.  On  the  26th,  when  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  some  distance  above  Calpee, 
Colonel  Riddell  saw  a  camp  of  rebels  on  the 
other  side,  evidently  resting  a  while  after  their 
escape  on  the  23d ;  ho  sent  the  2d  Bengal  Euro- 
peans across,  and  captured  much  of  the  camp- 
equipage— the  enemy  not  waiting  to  contest  the 
matter  with  him. 

When  Calpee  had  been  securely  taken,  and 
flying  columns  had  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  to  disperse  if  not  to  capture,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
conoeived  that  the  arduous  labours  of  his  Central 


India  Field-force  were  for  a  time  ended,  and  that 
his  exhausted  troops  might  take  rest.  He  issued 
to  them  a  glowing  address,  adverting  with  com- 
mendable pride  to  the  unswerving  gallantry  which 
they  had  so  long  exhibited :  '  Soldiers  1  you  have 
marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  taken 
more  than  a  hundred  guns.  You  have  forced  your 
way  through  mountain-passes  and  intricate  jungles, 
and  over  rivers.  You  have  captured  the  strongest 
forts,  and  beaten  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the 
odds,  whenever  you  met  him.  You  have  restored 
extensive  districts  to  the  government,  and  peace 
and  order  now  where  before  for  a  twelvemonth 
were  tyranny  and  rebellion.  You  have  done  all 
this,  and  you  never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with 
all  sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and 
your  discipline.  When  you  first  marched,  I  told 
you  that  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than 
enough  of  courage  for  the  work  which  was  before 
you,  but  that  courage  without  discipline  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  I  exhorted  you  to  let  discipline  be  your 
watehword.  You  have  attended  to  my  orders. 
In  hardships,  in  temptations  and  danger,  you  have 
obeyed  your  general,  and  you  have  never  left  your 
ranks ;  you  have  fought  against  the  strong,  and 
you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak  and 
defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  of  friends.  I  have 
seen  you  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat  preserve 
and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way.  This  is 
the  discipline  of  Christian  soldiers,  and  it  is  what 
has  brought  you  triumphant  from  the  shores  of 
Western  India  to  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  and 
establishes  without  doubt  that  you  will  find  no 
place  to  equal  the  glory  of  your  arms.' 

Little  did  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  suspect  that  the 
very  day  on  which  he  issued  this  hearty  and  well- 
merited  address  (the  1st  of  June)  would  be  marked 
by  the  capture  of  Gwalior  by  the  defeated  Calpee 
rebels,  the  flight  of  Scindia  to  Agra,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  an  immediate  resumption  of  active  oper- 
ations by  his  unrested  Central  India  Field-force. 

The  rebels,  it  afterwards  appeared,  having  out- 
marched Colonel  Robertson,  arrived  on  the  30th  of 
May  at  the  Moorar  cantonment,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gwalior,  the  old  quarters  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent.  Tanteea  Topee,  a  leader  whose  activity 
was  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  had  preceded  them, 
to  tamper  with  Scindia's  troops.  The  Maharajah, 
when  he  heard  news  of  the  rebels'  approach,  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  Agra  for  aid;  but  before 
aid  could  reach  him,  matters  had  arrived  at  a 
crisis. 

The  position  of  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  had 
all  along  been  a  remarkable  and  perilous  one, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  an  amount  of  saga- 
city and  prudence  rarely  exhibited  by  so  youthfhl 
a  prince.  Although  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  had  been  for  five  years  Maharajah  in  his 
own  right,  after  shaking  off  a  regency  that  had 
inflicted  much  misery  on  his  country ;  and  during 
these  five  years  his  conduct  had  won  the  respect  of 
the  British  authorities.  The  mutiny  placed  him  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  TheG^olaA^Cto&SsasGK^ 
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kept  up  by  him  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with 
the  Company,  consisted  mainly  of  Hindustanis 
and  Ondians,  strongly  in  sympathy  with  their 
compatriots  in  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  r^ons. 
His  own  independent  army,  it  is  true,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Mahrattas,  a  Hindoo  race  having  little 
in  common  with  the  Hindustanis ;  but  he  could 
not  feel  certain  how  long  either  of  the  two  armies 
would  remain  faithful.  After  many  doubtfhl 
Sjrmptoms,  in  July  1857,  as  we  have  seen  in  former 
chapters,  the  Gwalior  Contingent  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  enemy — thus  adding  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  disciplined  and  well-armed  troops  to  the 
rebel  cause.  Sdndia  contrived  for  two  or  three 
months  to  remain  on  neutral  terms  with  the  Con- 
tingent—on the  one  hand,  not  sanctioniDg  their 
proceedings:  on  the  other,  not  bringing  down 
their  enmity  upon  himself.  During  the  winter 
they  were  engaged  in  encounters  at  various 
places,  which  have  been  duly  noticed  in  the 
proper  chapters.  When  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  name 
had  become  as  much  known  and  feared  in  Central 
India  as  Havelock's  had  been  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces  many  months  before,  the  rebels  began  to 
look  to  Gwalior,  tlie  strongest  city  in  that  part  of 
India,  as  a  possible  place  of  permanent  refuge; 
and  many  of  the  Mahratta  and  Rajpoot  chief- 
tains appear  to  have  come  to  an  agreement, 
that  if  Scindia  would  not  join  them  against  the 
British,  they  would  attack  him,  dethrone  him,  and 
set  up  another  Maharajah  in  his  stead.  Meanwhile 
the  Gwalior  prince,  a  brave  and  shrewd  man,  as 
well  as  a  faithfUl  ally,  looked  narrowly  at  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  him.  He  had  some 
cause  to  suspect  his  own  national  or  r^;ular  army, 
but  deemed  it  best  to  conceal  his  suspicions.  There 
was  every  cause  for  apprehension,  therefore,  on 
his  part,  when  he  found  a  large  body  of  insur- 
gent troops  approaching  his  capital— especially  as 
some  of  the  regiments  of  the  old  Gwalior  Contingent 
were  among  the  number. 

Although  aid  from  Agra  or  Calpee  had  not 
arrived,  Scindia  had  courage  and  skill  enough  to 
make  a  bold  stand  against  them,  if  his  own  troops 
had  proved  fiuthful;  but  treachery  effected  that 
which  fair  fighting  might  not  easily  have  done. 
Sicndia*s  body-guard  remained  faithful.  Such  was 
not,  however,  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry, 
who  had  been  tampered  with  by  Tanteea  Topee,  and 
had  agreed  to  desert  their  sovereign  in  his  hour  of 
greatest  need.  This  was  doubtless  the  motive  of  the 
rebel  leader  in  preceding  the  march  of  the  Calpee 
fugitives.  When  the  struggle  began,  Scindia's 
force  comprised  two  or  three  thousand  cavalry, 
six  thousand  infantry,  and  eight  guns ;  that  of  the 
enemy  consisted  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  seven 
thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  guns — no  over- 
whelming disparity,  if  Scindia's  own  troops  had 
been  true.  The  rebels  did  not  want  for  leaders ; 
seeing  that  they  bad  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  the 
Nawab  of  Banda,  Tanteea  Topee,  Rao  Sahib, 
Bam  Rao  Gobind,  and  Luchmun  Nena.  Rao 
B&bib,  nephew  of  the  Nena,  was  the  nominal 


leader  of  the  Mahrattas  in  this  motley  force ;  but 
Tanteea  Topee  was  really  the  man  of  action  and 
power.  Certainly  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
number  was  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  a  woman  who— 
but  for  her  cruelty  to  the  English  at  that  station — 
would  command  something  like  respect  Whether 
she  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  Company,  in 
relation  to  the  *  annexations'  in  former  years,  was 
one  among  many  questions  of  a  similar  kind  on 
which  opinions  were  divided;  but  supposing  her 
to  be  sincere  in  a  belief  that  territory  had  been 
wrongly  taken  from  her,  then  did  her  conduct 
(barring  her  cruelty  and  her  unbounded  lioentioos- 
ness)  bear  something  Uke  the  stamp  of  heroism. 
At  anyrate,  she  proved  herself  a  very  Amazon  in 
these  warlike  contests— riding  like  a  man,  bearing 
arms  like  a  man,  leading  and  fighting  like  a  man, 
and  exhorting  her  troops  to  contend  to  the  last 
against  the  hated  FeriDghees. 

The  battle  between  the  Maharajah  and  the 
insurgents  was  of  brief  duration.  The  enemy, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June,  made  their  appearance  in  battle- 
array.  Scindia  took  up  a  position  about  two  miles 
eastward  of  the  Moorar  cantonment;  placing 
his  troops  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  centre 
was  commanded  by  him  in  person.  The  rebels 
pushed  on  a  cloud  of  mounted  skirmishers,  with 
zumborucks  or  camel-guns;  these  were  steadily 
confronted  by  Scindia's  centre  division.  But  now 
did  the  treachery  appear.  It  is  not  quite  dear 
whether  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  his  force 
remained  idle  during  the  fighting  of  the  centre 
division,  waited  for  the  capture  of  guns  as  a  signal 
for  revolt,  marched  over  to  the  opposite  side^  and 
began  to  fire  on  such  of  their  astonished  com- 
panions as  still  remained  true  to  Scindia;  or 
whether  the  left  division  went  over  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fighting,  and  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  right;  but  at  anyrate  the  centre^ 
comprising  the  body-guard  with  some  other  troopi^ 
could  not  long  contend  against  such  immense  odds. 
The  body-guard  fought  manfully  until  half  their 
number  had  fiillen,  and  the  rest  fled.  Scindia 
himself,  too,  powerless  against  such  numerous 
opponents,  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  fortunatdj 
found  it.  Attended  by  a  few  faithful  troops^  the 
Maharajah  galloped  off  by  way  of  the  Saugor  Tal, 
the  Residency,  and  the  Phool  Bagh,  avoiding  the 
Lashkar  or  permanent  camp  of  his  (late)  anny ; 
he  then  took  to  the  open  country,  by  the  Dhdpom 
road,  and  reached  Agra  two  days  afterwards.  The 
rebels  sent  a  troop  of  cavalry  sixteen  or  eighteeo 
miles  in  pursuit,  but  he  happily  kept  ahead  of 
them.  Most  of  the  members  of  his  family  fled 
to  Seepree,  while  his  courtiers  were  scattered  bi 
all  directions. 

Directly  the  Maharajah  had  thus  been  dri?eD 
out  of  his  capital,  the  rebels  entered  Gwalior,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  regular  government  Tb0J 
chose  Nena  Sahib  as  '  Peishwa,'  or  head  of  eB 
the  Mahratta  princes.  They  next  set  up  Bao  Sahl^ 
the  Nena*s  nephew,  as  chief  of  Gwidior.    Tiieie 
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selectionB  appear  to  have  been  assented  to  by 
Scindia's  traitorous  troops  as  well  as  by  the  other 
rebels.  All  the  troops  were  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  months'  pay  for  their  services  in  this 
achievement  The  army  was  nevertheless  the 
great  difficulty  to  be  contended  against  by  the 
rebel  leaders.  The  insurgents  from  Calpee,  and 
the  newly  revolted  troops  of  Scindia,  had  worked 
together  for  a  common  object  in  this  instance  ;  but 
there  was  jealousy  between  them ;  and  nothing 
could  make  them  continue  together  without  the 
liberal  distribution  of  money — ^partly  as  arrears  of 
pay,  partly  as  an  advance.  Ram  Rao  Gobind,  who 
had  long  before  been  dischai^ed  from  Scindia's 
service  for  dishonesty,  became  prime-minister. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  army,  under  the  masculine 
Ranee  of  Jhansi,  remained  encamped  in  a  garden 
called  the  Phool  Bagh,  outside  the  city;  while 
pickets  and  guns  were  sent  to  guard  all  the  roads  of 
approach.  The  property  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants was  sequestered,  in  real  or  pretended  punish- 
ment for  friendliness  towards  the  Maharajah  and 
the  British.  Scindia  possessed  an  immense  treasure 
in  his  palace,  which  he  could  not  take  away  in 
his  flight ;  this  the  rebels  seized,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  truculent  treasurer,  Amecrchand  Batya; 
and  it  was  out  of  this  treasure  they  were  enabled 
to  reward  the  troops.  They  also  declared  a  formal 
confiscation  of  all  the  royal  property.  Four  petty 
Mahratta  chieftains  in  the  district  of  Shakerwarrce 
—named  Kunughat,  Gholab  Singh,  Dooghur  Shah, 
and  Bukhtawar  Singh — had  some  time  previously 
declared  themselves  independent,  and  had  been 
captured  and  imprisoned  by  Scindia  for  so  doing ; 
these  men  were  now  set  at  liberty  by  the  newly 
constituted  authorities,  and  received  insignia  and 
dresses  of  honour,  on  condition  of  raising  forces Jn 
their  several  localities  to  oppose  any  British  troops 
who  might  attempt  to  cross  the  Chumbul  and 
approach  Gwalior.  The  leaders  mustered  and 
reviewed  their  troops,  plundered  and  burnt  the 
dvil  station,  and  liberated  such  prisoners  as  they 
thought  might  be  useful  to  them.  They  also 
sent  letters  of  invitation  to  the  Rajahs  of  Banpore, 
Shagurh,  <&c.,  to  join  them. 

Thus  did  a  body  of  rebels,  collected  from  different 
quarters,  and  actuated  by  different  motives,  expel 
the  Maharajah  Scindia  from  the  throne  of  Gwahor, 
and  install  a  government  avowedly  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  him  and  to  the  British  with  whom  he 
was  in  alliance.  Throughout  twelve  months'  events 
at  Gwalior,  the  more  experienced  of  the  Company's 
officers  frequently  directed  their  attention  to  a 
certain  member  of  Scindia's  family,  in  doubt 
whether  treachery  might  have  been  exhibited  in 
that  quarter.  This  was  a  princess,  advanced  in 
life,  whose  influence  at  GwaJior  was  known  to  be 
oonsiderable,  and  whose  experience  of  the  checkered 
politics  of  Indian  princedoms  had  extended  over  a 
^cry  lengthened  period.  She  was  known  as  the 
Baeza  Baee  of  Gwalior.  Sixty  years  before  the 
mutiny  began,  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  Deccan, 
the  young  bride  of  the  victorious  Dowlut  Rao 


Scindia  of  1797 ;  and  she  lived  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  those  sixty  years.  During  thirty 
years  of  married  life  she  exercised  great  influence 
over  her  husband  and  the  court  of  Gwalior, 
exhibiting  more  energy  of  purpose  than  is  wont 
among  eastern  women.  In  1827  Scindia  died 
without  a  legitimate  son  ;  and  the  widow,  in 
accordance  with  Indian  custom,  adopted  a  kins- 
man of  the  late  Maharajah  to  be  the  new  Scindia. 
The  Baeza  Baee  as  regent,  and  Moodkee  Rao  as 
expectant  rajah,  had  many  quarrels  during  the 
next  seven  years:  these  ended,  in  1834,  in  the 
installation  of  the  young  man  as  rajah,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  the  widowed  princess  to  Dholpore. 
Tumults  continued ;  for  the  princess  was  considered 
the  more  skilfiil  ruler  of  the  two,  and  many  of  the 
Mahrattas  of  Gwalior  wished  her  to  continue  as 
regent.  Whether  from  justice,  or  from  motives  of 
cold  policy,  the  British  government  sided  with 
Scindia  against  the  Baeza  Baee ;  and  she  was 
ordered  to  take  up  her  abode  in  some  district 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gwalior  territory.  In 
1843,  when  Moodkee  Rao  Scindia  died,  this  terri- 
tory came  more  closely  than  before  under  British 
influence;  a  new  Scindia  was  chosen,  with  the 
consent  of  the  governor-general,  from  among  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  Maharajah;  and  with 
this  new  Scindia  the  aged  Baeza  Baee  appears  to 
have  resided  until  the  time  of  the  mutiny.  Nothing 
unfavourable  was  known  against  this  venerable 
lady ;  but  when  it  was  considered  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  enei^gy,  and  that  many  other 
native  princesses  of  great  energy— such  as  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  and  the  Begum  of  Oude— had 
thrown  their  influence  in  the  scale  against  the 
English,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  watch  her  move- 
ments. And  this  the  more  especially,  as  she  had 
some  cause  to  complain  of  the  English  policy  in 
the  Mahratta  dominions  in  past  years.  Although 
watched,  however,  nothing  appeared  to  justify 
suspicion  of  her  complicity  with  the  rebels. 

Great  was  the  anxiety  at  all  the  British  stations 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Gwahor,  the  strongest 
and  most  important  city  in  Central  India,  and  the 
capital  of  a  native  sovereign  uniformly  true  to  the 
British  aUiance,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  In  many  minds  a  desponding  feeling  was 
at  once  manifest ;  while  those  who  did  not  despond 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  situation  was  a  criti- 
cal one,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  promptness, 
skill,  and  courage.  All  felt  that  the  conqueror  of 
Jhansi  and  Calpee  was  the  fit  man  to  undertake 
the  reconquest  of  Gwalior,  both  from  his  military 
fame  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  position — 
having  around  him  many  colunms  and  corps 
which  he  could  bring  to  one  centre.  It  was  in  the 
true  spirit  of  heroism  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  self  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  called  for  his  attention.  He  had  won 
a  complete  victory  at  Calpee,  and  believed  that  in 
so  doing  he  had  crushed  the  rebels  in  Bundelcund 
and  Scindia's  territory.  Then,  and  then  only,  did 
he  think  of  himself— of  his  exhausted  frame^  hia 
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mind  worn  by  six  months  of  unreznitting  duty, 
his  brain  feyered  bj  repeated  attacks  of  snn-stroke 
in  the  f earftil  heat  of  that  climate.  He  knew  that 
he  had  honestly  done  his  part,  and  that  he  might 
with  the  consent  of  eyery  one  claim  an  exemption 
for  a  time  from  actiye  service.  He  intended  to  go 
down  to  Bombay  on  sick-certificate— after  having 
sent  off  a  colnmn  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  rebels, 
and  made  arrangements  for  his  successor.  Such 
were  Sir  Hugh's  thoughts  when  June  opened.  The 
startling  news  fh)m  GwaUor,  however,  overturned 
all  his  plans.  When  he  found  that  Sdndia's 
capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insm^ents  whom 
he  had  so  recently  beaten  at  Calpee,  all  thoughts 
concerning  fatigue  and  heat,  anxiety  and  sickness, 
were  promptly  dismissed  from  his  mind.  He 
determined  to  finish  the  work  he  had  begun,  by 
reconquering  the  great  Mahratta  city.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Every  day  that  Gwalior  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  would  weaken  the 
British  prestige,  and  add  strength  to  the  audacity 
of  the  rebels. 

Sir  Hugh's  first  measure  was  to  request  the 
presence  of  General  Whitlock  at  Calpee^  to  hold 
that  place  safely  during  the  operations  further 
westward.  Whitlock  was  at  Moudha,  between 
Banda  and  Humeerpoor,  when  he  heard  the 
news;  he  at  once  advanced  towards  Galpee  by 
the  ford  of  the  Betwah  at  Humeerpoor.  Rose's 
next  step  was  to  oiganise  two  brigades  for  rapid 
march  to  Gwalior.  Of  those  brigades  the  in&ntry 
consisted  of  H.M.  86th  foot,  a  wing  of  the  7l8t 
Highlanders,  a  wing  of  the  3d  Bombay  Europeans, 
the  24th  and  25th  Bombay  native  infantry,  and 
the  5th  Hyderabad  infantry;  the  cavalry  com- 
prised wings  of  the  4th  and  14th  Dragoons,  the 
3d  Hyderabad  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the 
^3d  Bombay  native  cavalry;  the  artillery  and 
engineers  consisted  of  a  company  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners,  Madras 
Sappers  and  Miners,  two  light  field-batteries, 
Leslie's  troop  of  Bombay  horse-artillery,  and  a 
siege-train  consistiug  of  two  16-ponnders,  three 
18-pounders,  eight  8-inch  mortars,  two  10-inch 
mortars,  and  one  8-inch  howitzer.  The  first  of 
these  two  brigades  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  C.  S.  Stuart,  of  the  Bombay 
army;  the  second  under  Brigadier  R.  Napier, 
x)f  the  Bengal  Engineers.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  co-operation  of  a  third  brigade 
from  Seepree,  under  Brigadier  Smith.  Orders 
were  at  the  same  time  given  for  bringing  up 
Major  Orr's  column  from  the  south,  and  for 
joining  it  with  Smith's  brigade  somewhere  on 
the  road  to  Gwalior;  Colonel  Maxwell,  with 
the  5th  Fusiliers  and  the  88th  foot,  was  invited 
to  advance  from  Oawnpore  to  Calpeo;  while 
Colonel  Riddell  was  instructed  to  cross  the 
Chumbul  with  his  Etawah  column.  Rose  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  number  of  insur- 
gents against  whom  he  would  have  to  contend 
when  he  reached  Gwalior,  and  on  that  account  he 
called  in  reinforcements  horn  various  quaTtexfi. 


Pushing  on  his  two  main  brigades  as  rajadly 
as  possible,  Sir  Hugh  appeared  in  the  vicinity  it 
Gwalior  on  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  Calpee— 
allowing  his  troops  no  more  rest  by  the  way  than 
was  absolutely  needed.     On  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  June  he  was  at  Sepowlie,  about  ten  miles 
fh>m  the  Moorar  cantonment ;  and  by  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  he  reached  the  canton- 
ment itself.    Sir  Hugh  galloped  forward  with  his 
staff  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  canton- 
ment and  the  city;  and  there  began  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  enemy.    GwaUor  is 
very  remarkable  as  a  military  position,  owing  to 
the  relation  which  the  city  bears  to  a  strong  and 
lofty  hill-fort.    '  The  rock  on  which  the  hill-fort  is 
situated,'  says  Mr  Thornton, '  is  completely  isolated ; 
though  seven  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  a 
coni^  hill  surmounted  by  a  very  remarkable 
building  of  stone;  and  on  the  southeast,  south, 
and  southwest,  are  similar  hills,  which  form  a  sort 
of  amphitheatre  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
four  miles.    The   sandstone  of  the   hill-fort  is 
arranged  in  horizontal  strata,  and  its  fajce  presents 
so  steep  a  fracture  as  to  form  a  perpendicular 
precipice.    Where   the  rock  was  naturally  leu 
precipitous,  it  has  been  so  scarped  as  to  be  ren- 
dered   perpendicular ;   and  in  some  places  the 
upper  part   considerably  overhangs   the  lower. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  rock,  which  is  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  is  a  mile  and  a  half;  the 
greatest  breadth  three  hundred  yards.   The  height 
at  the  south  end,  where  it  is  greatest,  is  342  feet 
On  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  several  colosstl 
figures  are  sculptured  in  bold  relief.     A  rampart 
runs  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  conforming  to  the 
outline  of  its  summit ;  and  as  its  height  is  uniform 
above  the  verge,  its  top  has  an  irregular  appear 
ance.    The  entrance  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
rampart  is  towards  the  north  end  of  the  east  side ; 
first,  by  means  of  a  steep  road,  and  higher  up  by 
steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  of  such  a  size  and 
of  so  moderate  a  degree  of  acclivity  that  elephtots 
easily  make  their  way  up.    This  huge  staircase  is 
protected  on  the  outer  side  by  a  high  and  massive 
stone- wall,  and  is  swept  by  several  traversing  gons 
pointing  down  it :  the  passage  up  to  the  interior 
being  through  a  succession  of  seven  gates.    The 
citadel  is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  tht 
enclosure,  and  has  a  very  striking  appeaxanoe. 
Adjoining  is  a  scries  of  six  lofty  round  towers  or 
bastions,  connected  by  curtains  of  great  height  and 
thickness.    There  are  within  the  endosore  of  thi 
rampart  several  spacious  tanks,  capable  of  sopplj' 
ing  an  adequate  garrison  ;  though  fifteen  thottHni 
men  would  be  required  fully  to  man  the  defeocea' 
The  town  of  Gwalior,  it  may  suffice  to  states  wii 
situated  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock.    The 
Lashkar,  or  permanent  camp  of  the  Mahan^ 
stretch  out  from  tho  southwest  end  of  the  rock; 
whereas  the  Moorar,  or  cantonment  of  the  old 
Gwalior  Contingent,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tho  town. 

Such  was  the  place  which  Sir  Hugh  Boae  fooad 
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it  neoesBary  to  reconnoitre,  preparatory  to  a  siege. 
The  hill-fort,  the  Lashkar,  the  Moorar,  the  city, 
and  the  semicircular  belt  of  hills,  all  needed 
examination,  sufficient  at  least  to  determine  at 
what  points  the  rebel  army  was  distributed,  and 
what  defences  had  been  thrown  up.  He  found 
that  only  a  few  troops  were  in  the  city  itself,  the 
main  body  being  placed  in  groups  on  and  near 
the  surrounding  hUls  and  cantonments.  Rumour 
assigned  to  the  rebels  a  force  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand men  in  arms ;  but  the  means  for  testing  the 
truth  of  this  rumour  were  wanting. 

The  examination  made  by  Rose  led  him  to  a 
determination  to  attack  the  Moorar  cantonment 
suddenly,  before  the  other  portions  of  the  rebels 
could  arrive  from  the  more  distant  stations— to 
adopt,  in  fact,  the  Napoleon  tactics,  possible  only 
when  rapid  movements  are  made.  Brigadier 
Smith  was  operating  on  the  hills  south  of  the 
town,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  but  Rose  carried 
oht  his  own  portion  of  the  attack  independently. 
Orders  were  at  once  given.  The  cavalry  and  guns 
were  placed  on  each  flank;  while  the  infantry,  in 
two  divisions,  prepared  to  advance.  The  86th 
headed  the  attack,  as  part  of  the  second  brigade. 
No  sooner  did  the  enemy  find  themselves  attacked, 
than  they  poured  out  a  Well-directed  fire  of 
musketry  and  field-guns;  but  this  was  speedily 
silenced,  and  the  rebels  forced  to  make  a  pre- 
dpitate  retreat.  Many  of  them  escaped  into  the 
diy  over  a  stone-bridge,  the  existence  of  which 
was  not  correctly  known  to  Sir  Hugh«  Four 
places  of  ordnance  were  at  the  same  time  dragged 
over  the  bridge  to  the  Lashkar  camp— somewhat 
to  the  vexation  of  the  British,  who  wished  to 
seize  them:  the  capture,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed  The  main  body  of  rebels^  after  being 
driven  through  the  whole  length  of  the  eantou' 
ment,  were  chased  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 
Some  terrible  fighting  occurred  during  this  chase. 
At  one  spot  a  number  of  the  enemr  had  been 
driven  into  a  fortified  trench  around  a  village, 
and  here  they  maintained  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  until  the  trench  was  nearly  choked 
with  dead  and  wounded  bodies.  It  was  while 
rushing  on  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the  7lst 
Highlanders  in  this  contest  that  Lieutenant  Ncave 
feU,  mortally  wounded.  The  rebels  engaged  in 
this  struggle  included  several  men  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's Ist  regiment.  A  strong  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  drawn  up  about  half  a  mUe 
ftom  the  bridge ;  but  they  did  not  venture  forth ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  encamped  for  the  night  in  the 
Moorar  cantonment 

This,  then,  was  the  first  scene  in  the  conquest. 
Sir  Hugh  had  obtained  safe  possession  of  the 
cantonment  of  Moorar,  and  had  conquered  and 
expelled  such  of  the  insurgents  as  had  taken  up 
a  position  there.  Nevertheless  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  measure ;  for  the  city  and  the  rock- 
fort  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Either 
through  want  of  means  or  want  of  foresight,  the 
Tebels  had  done  little  to  strengthen  this  fort;  or, 


perchance,  reposing  on  the  Indian  idea  that  that 
fiunous  fortress  was  impregnable,  they  deemed 
such  a  precaution  unnecessary.  Instead  of  attend- 
ing to  that  duty,  they  disposed  their  forces  so  as 
to  guard  the  roads  of  approach  lh)m  Indoorkee, 
Seepree,  and  other  places;  and  it  was  in  this  field- 
service  that  the  mail-clad  Amazon,  the  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  engaged. 

We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  Brigadier 
Smith,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  operations 
from  the  south,  and  who  would  need  to  obtain 
conunand  of  the  hills  southward  of  the  city  before 
he  could  reach  Gwalior  itself.  This  active  officer 
had  to  make  a  long  march  before  he  could  reach 
the  scene  of  conflict  His  column— comprising  a 
wing  of  the  8th  Hussars,  a  wing  of  the  Bombay 
Lancers,  H.M.  95th  foot,  the  10th  Native  Bombay 
infantry,  and  a  troop  of  Bombay  horse-artillery — 
started  from  Seepree,  and  was  joined,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  at  Antree,  by  Major  Orr  with  his  men  of 
the  Hyderabad  Ck)ntingent  Setting  out  from  that 
place,  the  brigadier,  thus  reinforced,  arrived  on 
the  17th  at  Kotah-ke-serai,  a  place  about  eight 
miles  ftom  Qwalior,  on  the  litUe  river  Oomrah. 
Here  was  a  small  square  fort,  and  also  a  native 
travellers^  bungalow  (implied  by  the  words  ie- 
terai).  As  he  approached  this  place,  the  brigadier 
could  see  masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
infitntry  in  motion  at  the  base  of  some  neighbour- 
ing hills-«iome  of  those  already  adverted  to  as 
forming  a  semicircular  belt  around  the  southern 
half  of  Gwalior.  These  hills  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  cross  to  get  to  the  Lashkar  camping-ground. 
Two  companies  of  infantry,  bebnging  to  the  10th 
and  95th  regitnenti,  were  thrown  across  the  river 
as  skirmishers,  with  a  squadron  of  Hussars  as 
videttes ;  while  the  rest  of  his  column  remained 
south  of  the  river,  to  guard  the  ford  and  the  fort 
After  a  little  skirmishing,  some  of  his  cavalry 
crossed  the  river,  and  ctme  under  the  fire  of  a 
battery  until  then  unperoeived.  Much  sharp 
fighting  ensued :  the  enemy  having  been  permitted 
to  retain  their  hold  of  the  hills  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  a  movement  made  by 
Smith  under  false  information.  The  road  from 
Jhansi  to  Gwalior  crosses  the  hills  that  lie  south- 
ward of  the  Lashkar;  and,  before  debouching 
from  these  hiUs,  it  runs  for  several  hundred  yards 
through  a  defile  along  which  a  canal  had  been 
excavated  ;  the  eastern  embankment  of  this  canal, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  supplied  an 
excellent  cover  for  Smith's  troops  during  their 
advance.  It  was  while  his  column  was  thus 
marching  through  the  defile,  defended  by  three 
or  four  guns  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  day's  fighting  took  place. 
When  night  came,  Smith  had  secured  the  defile, 
the  road,  and  the  adjoining  hills;  while  the  enemy 
occupied  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  canaL 
The  most  distinguished  person  who  fell  in  this 
day's  fighting  was  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi— an  Amazon 
to  the  last.  The  account  given  of  her  death  is 
simply  as  follows :  *  The  RaxiAe^  iSL  tr^%V^  ^rk^ 
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over  tb0  C3M»1  which  separated  tho  camp  from  the 
Phool  Bagh  parade,  fell  with  hot  horse,  and  was 
cut  down  by  a.  Hussar;  she  still  endearoured  to 
get  over,  when  a  bullet  struck  her  in  the  breaiit^ 
and  fiho  fell  to  rise  no  moro/  Tho  natives  are  said 
to  have  hastily  burned  her  dead  body,  to  save  it 
frotii  apprehended  dcE^ccration  by  the  Feringheca. 
During  tbe  nJglit  between  the  17th  and  ISth,  the 
cuemy  construeted  a  battery  on  one  af  their  hills, 
from  which  Ibcy  poured  forili  a  well-directed  fire, 
lessened  in  serious  results  by  tho  greatno^  of  tho 


distance.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  and 
constant  firing  that  the  brigadier,  during  the  18th, 
becamo  master  of  the  hills,  and  drove  awaj  the 
enemy,  who  were  Jed  with  much  energy  by  Tanteca 
Tojice. 

AVhile  Brigadier  Smith  was  thus  closely  engaged  on 
tbe  southern  bills,  Sir  Ilujjh  lloae  contented  Jiimself 
with  maintaining  his  won  position  at  the  Moorar 
cantonment;  ho  oouliL  not  safely  advance  into  tlie 
city  until  Smith  had  achieved  his  portion  of  the 
work.     On  tho    ISth^  when  the  brigadier  had 
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surmounted  some  of  the  southern  hills,  Sir  Hugh, 
seeing  that  the  e»;cmy^s  strong  positions  were  on 
that  side  of  the  ciiy,  joined  bira  by  a  flank-move- 
IQCnt  of  twelve  miles^lcaviog  only  a  sufficieut 
number  of  troopa  to  guard  liia  camp  at  tho  Moorar 
Rose  bivouaeked  for  the  night  in  rear  of  fjmith's 
position,  thus  enabling  both  to  act  together  on  the 
morrow.  The  enemy  still  occupied  some  of  the 
heights  nearest  to  the  city ;  and  from  these  heights;, 
as  well  as  from  tbe  rock-fort,  on  the  10th,  they 
poured  out  a  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  shrapnelh 
Rose,  after  narrowly  c^tamining  the  chief  of  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  eticmyj  rcaolvo  to  capture 
it  byr  storm.  Two  of  the  ehoicc  infantry  rejiiments 
sent  on  in  adraiice,  tOscended  this  height — iKe  71st 


on  the  right,  the  86tb  on  the  loft ;  other  r^imcuta 
supported  them  ;  wlnle  the  artillery  \rt3  phed 
wherever  the  most  effective  result  could  be  pro* 
duced.  The  Eebeine  required  that  some  of  the 
guns  should  ho  taken  aeross  tho  canal,  in  order  to 
f  jrra  a  battery  on  one  of  the  hills ;  and  the  ttppert 
executed  this  difhcult  work  under  a  liot  fire*  Tbe 
struggle  WAS  not  a  long  one;  the  infautiy  nn 
intrepidly  up  to  the  enemy's  guus,  and  captured 
thcuL  The  height  was  now  gnined ;  and  br^ 
masses  of  tbe  enemy  came  full  in  view  in  the  pliin 
below.  Tho  rcbcH  losing  heart  at  their  failuro^ 
became  panic-stricken  when  tho  height  was  taken ; 
they  began  to  flco  in  all  directions.  Then  was  tlie 
lime  for  Rose's  cavalry  to  render  useful  serrioe; 
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troopers  scoured  the  plain  in  all  directioDs^ 
Dg  off  the  wretched  fugitives  in  large  num- 
By  four  o*clock  in  the  day,  Rose  was  master 
walior,  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of 
niemy.     There  was  scarcely  any  fighting  in 


the  city  itself  or  in  the  Lashkar  camp ;  nor  was 
there  much  firing  from  the  rock-fort;  when  the 
heights  were  gained,  the  rebels  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  While  Brigadier  Smith  advanced  with 
cavalry  and  artillery  to  occupy  the  plain  of  the 


Taz  Bahee  or  JiiAim. 


1  Bagb,  Sir  Hugh  pushed  on  to  the  palace, 
little  opposition  was  encountered;  few  of 
nemy  being  met  with  either  there  or  at 
iashkar.  After  providing  for  the  safety  of 
^si^^s^oe,  by  posting  Europeans  and  Bombay 
;ry  at  the  entrances,  Sir  Hugh  made  arrange- 
{  for  the  security  of  the  city.  This  he  found 
%rativcly  easy;  for  the  regular  inhabitants 
e  place  had  good  reason. to  wish  for  the 
ession  of  the  rebels,  and  gladly  aided  the 
lOrors  in  restoring  order. 
18,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
virtually  conqueror,  though  not  thoroughly, 
teizure  of  palace,  city,  and  cantonments  did 

9o 


not  necessarily  imply  the  seizure  of  the  rock-fort, 
the  bold  fortress  which  for  ages  has  rendered 
Gwalior  so  famous  in  India.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
conquest  of  this  fort  was  deferred  until  the  20th ; 
Sir  Hugh  looked  upon  it  as  an  easy  achievement, 
because  it  became  known  that  only  a  few  natives 
remained  within  the  place.  The  conquest  was 
not  effected  without  causing  the  death  of  a  gallant 
officer— Lieutenant  Arthur  Rose,  of  the  25th 
Bombay  native  infantry.  As  soon  as  the  dty 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the 
lieutenant  was  sent  by  the  commanding-officer 
of  his  regiment  to  guanl  the  Kotwallee  or  police- 
station.      A  shot    or  two    being    unexpectedly 
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fired  from  the  fort,  Rose  proposed  to  a  brother- 
officer,  Lieutenant  Waller,  the  daring  project  of 
capturing  it  with  the  handful  of  men  at  their 
joint  disposal— urging  that,  though  the  risk  would 
be  great,  the  honour  would  be  proportionally  great 
if  the  attempt  succeeded.  Off  they  started,  taking 
with  them  a  blacksmith.  This  man,  with  his 
lusty  arm  and  his  heavy  hammer,  broke  in  the 
outermost  or  lowermost  of  the  many  gates  that 
guarded  the  ascent  of  the  rock  on  which  the  fort 
was  situated ;  then  another,  and  another,  imtil  all 
the  six  gates  were  broken  into,  and  entered  by 
the  httlc  band  of  assailants.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  if  the  gates  were  really  strong  and 
securely  fastened,  they  oould  have  been  burst  open 
in  this  way ;  but  the  confhsion  resulting  from  the 
fighting  had  probably  caused  some  of  the  defensive 
arrangements  to  be  neglected.  At  various  points 
on  the  ascent  the  assailants  were  fired  at  by  the 
few  rebels  in  the  place;  and  near  the  top  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  conflict  took  place,  during 
which  the  numbers  were  thinned  on  both  sides. 
While  Rose  was  encouraging  his  men  in  their  hot 
work,  a  musket  was  fired  at  him  from  behind  a 
wall ;  and  the  bullet,  striking  him  on  the  right  of 
the  spine,  passed  through  his  body.  The  man  who 
had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  a  BareiUy  mutineer,  then 
rushed  out,  and  cut  him  across  the  knee  and  the 
wrist  with  a  sword.  Waller  came  up,  and  des- 
patched this  fellow,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life 
of  his  poor  friend  Rose.* 

Several  days  before  the  conquest  of  Gwalior  was 
finally  completed,  arrangements  were  made  for 
reinstating  ScindJa  upon  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  hurled. 
Irrespective  of  the  justice  of  Scindia*s  cause.  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  wished  him 
to  return  at  once  from  Agra  to  GwaUor  for  another 
reason — to  enable  the  British  to  judge  who  among 
the  townsmen  deserved  punishment,  and  who  were 
worthy  of  forgiveness.  It  was  also  very  important 
to  shew  that  the  government  meant  promptly  and 
firmly  to  support  so  faithfhl  a  man,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  other  native  princes  to  maintain  ftdth 
with  the  British.  Even  before  Rose  had  reached 
Gwalior,  and  when  the  result  of  the  approaching 
battle  could  not  in  any  degree  be  foreseen,  Hamilton, 
as  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Gwalior,  sent 
a  dispatch  to  Scindia  at  Agra^  requesting  him  to 
move  down  at  once  to  the  Chumbul,  that  he  might 
be  in  readiness  to  present  himself  at  Gwalior  when- 
ever the  proper  time  should  arrive.  Accordingly  the 
temporarily  dethroned  Maharajah  set  out  from  Agra 
on  the  13th  of  June  with  all  his  retinue,  escorted 
by  a  party  of  Meade's  Horse,  and  by  some  of  his  own 
troopers  who  still  remained  faithfiU.    He  reached 

*  Brigadier  Stnart,  when  he  hoard  of  the  fktal  termination  of 
this  bold  and  daring  actiievement,  iuued  the  following  general 
order :  *  Brigadier  Stuart  has  received  with  the  deepest  regret  a 
report  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Rose,  25th  Bombaj  N.  I.,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  yesterday,  on  entering  the  fort  of  Gwalior, 
on  duty  with  hU  men.  The  brigadier  feels  assured  that  the  whole 
brigade  unite  with  him  in  deploring  the  early  death  of  this  gallant 
officer,  whose  many  sterling  qdalities  none  who  knew  him  could 
tUl  to  BpprecUtte. ' 


Dholpore  on  the  15th,  where  he  joined  Colood 
Riddell's  oolunm.    On  the  next  he  fidntly  heaid 
the  roar  of  cannon  at  his  capital,  thirty-seven  miles 
distant;   and  in  the  evening  an  express  arrived 
from  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  cantonment — the  first  stage  towards  the 
capture  of  Gwalior  itself.     Grossing  the  Chumbol, 
and  mounting  his  horse,   Scindia   galloped  o^ 
and  rode  all  night,  reaching  Gwalior  on  tiie  17th. 
During  the  next  three  days,  the  presence  and 
advice  of  the  Mahanjah  were  very  valuable  to  the 
British   authoritiei^  contributing  much   towards 
the  final  conquest    On  the  20th,  when  all  the 
fighting  was  well-nigh  over,  Scindia  was  restored 
to  his  throne  with  aa  much  oriental  pomp  as 
oould  be  commanded  in  the  limited  time :  Rose, 
Hamilton,  and  all  tha  chief  military  and  dvil 
offioers,  accompanying  him  in  procession  from  the 
camp  to  the  palace.    It  was  a  good  augury  that 
the  townsmen,  who  lined  all  the  streets,  seemed 
right  glad  to  have  him  back  again  amongst  thent 
When  Gwalior  was  iUrly  deared  of  rebels,  and 
Scindia  reinstated  as  Mahandah,  two  official  con- 
gratulatory documents  were  issued,  one  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  the  other  by  Viscount  Canning 
—somewhat  difibring  in  character,  but  tending  to 
the  same  end.    Sir  Colin  congratulated  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  on  the  successftil  result  of  his  rapid  advance 
upon  Gwaliori  and  the  reatoiration  of  Sdndia.    He 
adverted  to  these  as  a  happy  termination  of  Rose's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Coitral  Indi*— a  campaign 
illustrated   by  many  engagements    in  the  open 
field ;  by  the  relief  of  Baugor  |  by  the  capture  of 
Ratgurh,  Shagnrh^  and  Chendaree ;  by  the  mem- 
orable siege  of  Jhanai ;  by  the  fall  of  Calpee ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  re-oooapation  of  Gwalior.    While 
thanking  Rose  and  hk  troops  heartily  for  their 
glorious  deedi^  Sir  Ccdin  did  not  fisul  to  notice  two 
other  generala  who  had  shued  in  the  hot  work  of 
those  regions.    'It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
advance  of  the  Central  India  FieM-force  formed 
part  of  a  large  oombination,  and  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  movement  of  M^or-general  Roherfi^ 
of  the  Bombay  army,  into  Ri^pootana^  on  the  one 
side;  and  of  lu^ori^fliieral  Whitloek,  of  the  Madrti 
army,  on  the  other ;  and  by  the  support  th^ 
respectively  gave  to  Major-general  Sir  Hugh  Ron 
as  he  moved  onwards  in  obedience  to  his  i 
tions.'  Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  was 
formal,  and  was  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of  Sdndii 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  gallant  troops  wh» 
had  just  reinstated  him ;  it  had  a  political  objefll; 
to  encourage  native  princes  in  a  course  of  fldelitfi 
by  shewing  that  the  British  government  wefsld  aU 
in  maintaining  them  on  their  thrones^  Jnat  is 
proportion  to  their  good  foith.* 

*  <  AUohahad,  June  84, 1858.— The  Right  Honoonfeli  te  QmU' 
nor-gener»l  has  tho  highest  gratification  in  atmoundag  ttsk  Hi 
toAvn  and  fort  of  Owaiior  were  conquered  by  Ifaja  gwrti> 
llugh  Kose  on  the  I9th  instant^  aiter  a  general  actke '  *  *  ^  '^ 
reb^s,  vho  had  usurped  the  authority  ^  Mabar^fah  I 


totaUy  defeated.    On  the  20th  of  June,  the  MtJunUh 

'  GeKMla 


attended  by  the  goTemor-general's  agent  for ,  ^ 

Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  escorted  by  British  txocm,  vat  iMlonilitt* 
palace  of  his  aooeeton,  and  waa  wetoomeil  Iqr  kit 
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The  British  had  re-conqnered  every  part  of  the 
dtj  and  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior,  reinstated 
Bcindia  on  his  throne,  wrought  terrible  ezecation 
on  the  insurgents,  and  compelled  the  main  body 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  But  the  questions  then 
arose,  in  this  as  in  all  pi^evions  instances— to  what 
quarter  had  the  fugitives  retreated,  and  what 
amount  of  mischief  might  they  produce  during 
and  in  consequence  of  their  retreat  ?  It  was  soon 
ascertained  lliat,  while  others  had  chosen  a 
different  route,  the  main  body  had  taken  the  road 
to  Kurowlee.  Hence  it  became  an  object  with  Sir 
Hugh  to  send  off  a  force  in  pursuit,  in  the  hope  of 
so  completely  cutting  up  the  fugitives  as  to  prevent 
them  fh>m  reassembling  as  an  organised  army  at 
any  other  spot  He  invited  the  co-operation  of 
Brigadier  Showers  from  another  quarter,  but 
depended  chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  a  flying 
ccdumn  hastily  made  up,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Napier.  On  the  20th, 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior, 
Napier  set  forth;  and  the  next  few  days  were 
marked  by  deeds  of  gallantry  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore.  The  column  consisted  of  a  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  a  troop  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  a  wing  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent  cavalry,  and  three  troops 
of  Meade's  Horse— altogether  about  six  hundred 
men,  with  six  guns.  Starting  fh>m  the  Moorar 
cantonment,  and  passing  from  the  Residency  into 
the  open  country,  Napier  reached  Sunnowlie, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Gwalior,  by  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  On  approaching  Jowra  AHpore, 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  descried  the  enemy  in 
great  force,  with  nearly  thirty  guns.  Not  waiting 
to  consider  how  small  his  numbers  were  compared 
with  those  opposed  to  him,  Napier  resolved  to 
grapple  with  the  enemy.  He  moved  his  column 
to  the  cover  of  a  rising-ground  which  afforded 
partial  concealment;  and  finding  the  rebels  dis- 
posed to  move  ofi^  he  at  once  attacked  them,  with 
a  chivalrous  daring  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
edumn  galloped  off  to  the  right,  towards  the 
enemy's  guns,  of  which  nine  were  grouped  in  and 
around  a  small  tope  of  trees.  Captain  Lightfoof  s 
horse-artillery  galloped  up  to  the  front,  poured  in 
two  rounds  of  shot  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards,  limbered  up,  and  dashed  off  to  the  enemy's 
gnu,  even  outstripping  the  supporting  cavalry; 
these  guns,  being  found  deserted  by  the  enemy,  were 

mmj  mark  of  lojilty  and  attaohment.  It  was  on  the  lit  of  Jane 
ttat  the  xebels,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  eome  of  Maharajah 
Sdndbl  troopt,  aelnd  the  capital  of  hie  hf|^e«*a  kingdom, 
■0d  hoped  to  establish  a  new  government  under  a  pretender  in.his 
Mghneas**  territory.  Eighteen  days  had  not  elapsed  before  they 
W9f  «oaipeIl«d  to  eraeoate  the  town  and  fortof  Owalior,  and  to 
fnMiy|iiiA  the  aathoiity  which  they  liad  endeavoured  to  usurp. 
The  promptitude  and  success  with  which  the  strength  of  tho 
British  gOTcmmeot  has  been  pat  forth  to  the  restoration  of  its 
JUthftil  al^  to  ilte  capital  of  his  territory,  and  the  continued 
pnaenoe  of  British  troops  at  Gwalior  to  support  his  highness  in  the 
ffi  establishment  of  his  admtaistration,  offer  to  all  a  convincing 
woof  that  the  British  government  has  tho  will  and  tho  power  to 
bslirtmd  those  who,  like  Maharajah  Scf  ndla,  do  not  shrink  from 
their  obligation  or  hesHate  to  avow  their  loyalty.  The  Right 
Honoorable  the  Governor-general,  in  order  to  mark  his  apprecia- 
tloB  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia's  friendship,  and  his  gratification 
at  the  re-establlshment  of  his  highness's  authority  in  his  ancestral 
dominions,  is  pleased  to  direct  that  a  royal  salute  shall  be  fired  at 
•fvy  prindpal  staUoii  In  Indhu' 


at  once  captured.  Of  fighting,  there  was  really 
little  in  amount.  The  enemy,  supposed  to  be  at 
least  ten  times  as  numerous  as  Napier^s  troops,  and 
supplied  with  formidable  artillery,  scarcely  made 
a  stand  at  any  point ;  the  necessity  for  flight  from 
Gwalior  had  produced  a  sort  of  panic,  and  they 
made  but  little  resistance  to  Napier.  They  ran  off 
in  various  directions,  but  chiefly  towards  tho  south. 
Their  haste  was  too  great,  and  the  pursuit  too 
prompt)  to  enable  them  to  save  any  of  their  guns ; 
Napier  seized  them  all,  twenty-five  in  number, 
together  with  numerous  stands  of  arms.  Great  as 
was  this  achievement,  however,  considering  the 
relative  forces  of  the  beUigerents,  the  result  was 
hardly  satisfactory  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
The  hope  was  not  merely  to  recover  Gwalior,  but 
to  crush  the  rebel  forces.  Gwalior,  it  is  true,  was 
taken,  and  artillery  in  much  strength  was  cap- 
tured ;  still  tho  main  body  of  the  rebels  escaped 
from  Rose  at  Gwalior  on  the  19th,  and  the  same 
main  body  escaped  from  Napier  at  Jowra  Alipore 
on  the  2l8t.  Although  they  had  few  or  no  guns, 
they  fled  as  an  army  and  not  as  a  rabble ;  they 
retained  that  sort  of  military  organisation  which 
might  enable  them  to  work  mischief  elsewhere. 
Napier,  wishing  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, pursued  them  some  distance ;  but  as  the 
rebels  were  wonderfully  quick  in  their  move- 
ments, they  gradually  increased  the  distance 
between  them  and  their  pursuer,  until  at  length 
Napier  was  thirty  miles  behind.  He  then  gave 
up  a  pursuit  which  was  likely  to  be  fruitless,  and 
returned  to  Gwalior  with  the  guns  he  had  captured. 
It  was  afterwards  made  a  subject  for  question 
whether  Rose  should  not  have  placed  a  greater 
force  of  light  cavalry  at  Napier^s  disposal;  but 
there  appears  much  probability  that,  when  once  in 
flight,  the  rebels  would  have  succeeded  in  escaping, 
in  this  as  in  all  similar  instances.  They  had 
attained  great  mastery  in  the  art  of  fleeing. 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  body  of  rebels 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  not 
clearly  known ;  perhaps  there  was  no  recognised 
leader  in  the  hasty  flight  Another  body,  however, 
estimated  at  five  or  six  thousand  in  number, 
followed  the  orders  of  the  indefatigable  Tanteea 
Topee;  he  led  them  across  the  Ghumbul,  past 
Shree  Muttra  and  Hindoun,  and  made  towards 
Jeypoor— the  chief  dty  of  the  principal  among  the 
Rajpoot  states.  So  ^r  as  could  be  ascertained, 
he  hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  insurgent 
chieftains  in  that  region.  He  carried  with  him 
the  crown-jewels,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
treasure,  that  had  belonged  to  Scindia.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  Tanteea  Topee,  by  bending 
a  little  to  tho  north,  would  advance  to  Bhurtpore 
instead  of  Jeypoor.  The  population  of  Bhurtpore 
was  warlike,  and  Tanteea  Topee  could  not  enter 
within  the  earthen  walls  if  opposed ;  but  it  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  rely  on  any  body  of 
Rajpoot  troops ;  and  hence  the  British  authorities 
watched  with  some  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
rebel  leader. 
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When,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
had  thanked  his  gallant  troops  after  the  capture 
of  Galpcc,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  retire  to 
Bombay,  to  recruit  his  shattered  health  after  so 
much  active  service  in  hot  weather.  This  hope 
was  founded  on  what  appeared  to  be  rational 
grounds.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  with  its  guns,  ammunition, 
and  stores.  Detached  posts,  it  is  true,  might  require 
to  be  carefully  guarded ;  isolated  bodies  of  rebels 
might  need  pursuit  and  punishment ;  but  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  enterprise  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  importance  as  to  demand  the  combined 
services  of  the  different  regiments  in  the  Central 
India  Field-force.  Therefore  it  was  that,  almost 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Calpee,  Sir  Hugh 
issued  tlie  glowing  address  to  liis  troops,  already 
adverted  to.  His  hope  of  retirement,  however, 
was  for  a  time  frustrated  by  the  defeat  of 
Scindia  by  the  rebels ;  but  when  he  had  retaken 
Gwalior,  and  reinstated  the  Maharajah  upon 
the  throne,  Sir  Hugh  found  himself  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  wish.  Towards  the  close  of  June  he 
issued  another  address  to  his  troops,  in  which 
he  said :  *  The  major-general  commanding  being 
on  the  point  of  resigning  the  command  of  the 
Poonah  division  of  the  Bombay  army,*  on  account 
of  ill  health,  bids  farewell  to  the  Central  India 
Field-force ;  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the 
pleasure  ho  feels  that  he  commanded  them  when 
they  gained  one  more  laurel  at  Gwalior.  The 
major-general  witnessed  with  satisfaction  how  the 
troops  and  their  gallant  comrades  in  arms — the 
Rajpootana  brigade,  under  General  Smith — stormed 
height  after  height,  and  gun  after  gun,  under  the 
fire  of  a  numerous  field  and  siege  artillery,  taking 
finally  by  assault  two  IS-pouuders  at  Gwalior. 
Not  a  man  in  these  forces  enjoyed  his  natural 
strength  or  health ;  and  an  Indian  sun,  and  months 
of  marching  and  broken  rest,  had  told  on  the 
strongest ;  but  the  moment  they  were  told  to  take 
Gwalior  for  their  Queen  and  country,  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  victoiy.  They  gained  it,  restoring 
England*s  true  and  brave  ally  to  his  throne; 
putting  to  complete  rout  the  rebel  army ;  killing 
numbers  of  them ;  and  taking  from  them  in  the 
field,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  fort,  fifty-two  pieces 
of  artillery,  all  their  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
capturing  the  city  and  fort  of  Gwalior,  reckoned 
the  strongest  in  India.  The  major-general  thanks 
sincerely  Brigadier-general  Napier,  C.B.,  Brigadier 
Stuart,  C.B.,t  and  Brigadier  Smith,  commanding 
brigades  in  the  field,  for  the  very  efficient  and  able 
assistance  which  they  gave  him,  and  to  which  he 


*  The  Central  India  Field-force  was  a  kind  of  offshoot  from  the 
roonah  division  of  the  Bombay  army. 

t  Brigadier  Steuart,  who  had  been  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  the 
earlier  scemsa  of  the  campaign,  retired  through  ill  health  before 
the  operations  at  Gwalior  besan.  Uis  brteado  poMed  to  the 
command  of  N apiar. 


attributes  the  success  of  the  day.  He  bids  them 
and  their  brave  soldiers  once  more  a  kind  farewell 
He  cannot  do  so  under,  better  aspects  than  those  of 
the  victory  of  GwaUor.' 

Every  one  admitted  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had 
well  earned  a  season  of  repose,  after  his  five 
months  of  marching,  fighting,  besieging,  and  con- 
quering. It  was  on  the  12th  of  January  1858  that 
he  took  command  of  his  Central  India  Field-force 
at  Sehore.  On  the  23d  he  captured  the  town  of 
Ratgurh ;  on  the  28th,  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
field ;  and  on  the  30th,  captured  the  fort  of  Ratgurh. 
February  came,  and  with  it,  the  relief  of  Sangor 
and  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Garra  Kotah.  In 
March  he  forced  the  pass  of  Mudenporo ;  captured 
a  series  of  strongholds  which  gave  him  command 
of  Bundelcund;  took  and  burned  Churkaree; 
and  occupied  Tal  Behut  In  April  he  defeated 
the  rebel  army  of  Tanteea  Topee^  near  Jbansi; 
captured  that  city ;  and  afterwards  stormed  and 
captured  the  fort  belonging  to  it.  In  May  he  took 
the  fort  of  Koonch ;  then  fought  a  severe  battle 
near  Calpee ;  and  eventually  captured  the  fort  at 
that  place.  Lastly,  in  June,  as  we  have  just  leen, 
he  thoroughly  defeated  the  Gwalior  mutineers, 
captured  that  important  Mahratta  city  aad  fort, 
and  replaced  Scindia  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. Second  to  Havelock^and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  this  exception  should  be  made- 
there  was  no  general  engaged  in  the  wars  arising 
out  of  the  mutiny,  whose  operations  were  so  nume- 
rous and  so  miiformly  successful  as  those  of  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  Havelock,  from  first  to  last,  had  far  smaller 
forces  at  his  command. 

The  Central  India  Field-force  underwent  a  total 
break  up  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior.  The  95tli 
regiment  remained  for  a  time  within  the  rock-fort 
Two  of  the  Queen's  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one 
of  the  Bombay  regiments,  with  detachments  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  occupied  the  Moorar  canton- 
ment, until  further  directions  could  be  received. 
At  Jhansi  were  stationed  the  3d  Bombay  £aro- 
])cans,  the  24th  Bombay  native  infantry,  with 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Brigadier  Smith's  Bijpoo- 
tana  brigade,  which  had  rendered  such  good  service 
at  the  siege  of  Gwalior,  was  distributed- into  three 
portions — one  remaining  at  Gwalior,  and  the  otfaen 
going  to  Seopree  and  Goonah.  All  these  troopi 
absolutely  needed  rest.  Whatever  exertions  wen 
necessary  to  check  the  career  of  the  fugitive  rMi^ 
were  intrusted  to  troops  from  other  quartersy  eKp^ 
cially  to  General  Roberts,  who  held  command  of 
all  the  available  troops  in  Rajpootana.  Nothing 
but  dire  necessity  kept  British  soldiers  in  the  field 
under  a  midsunmier  sun  in  the  plains  of  India 
As  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  a  triumphant  reoeptioo 
awaited  him  at  Bombay;  all  ranks  strove  to 
render  him  honour,  as  one  who  bad  bro^U 
great  renown  to  the  Bombay  army. 


/ 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


STATE    OP    AFFAIRS    ATTHE    END    OF    JUNE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  military  opera- 
tions  conducted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  and  his  heroic  companions, 
bearing  relation  to  the  reconquest 
of  Gwalior,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Scindia  on  his  Mahratta 
throne,  were  the  most  interesting 
oventa  in  India  during  the  month  of 
^  Juno^  the  other  provinces  also  witnessed 
struggles  and  contests  which  equally 
need  to  be  chronicled  ;  seeing  that  they  all 
ooDtributed  towards  the  one  great  and  earnestly 
desired  result— the  pacification  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire.  Terrible,  it  is  true,  were  the  labours  of 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  and  marched  against 
the  rebels  under  the  scorching  heat  of  an  Indian 
sun— heat  which  was  that  year  excessive,  even 
for  India  itself;  but  such  labours  were  necessary, 
and  were  borne  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
which  commands  our  admiration  for  the  sterling 
qualities  of  British  troops.     Sir  Colin  Campbell 


yearned  to  place  his  brave  men  under  shade  and 
at  rest,  until  such  time  as  the  rains  should  have 
cooled  down  the  summer's  fiery  temperature; 
he  did  so  to  such  an  extent  as  was  practicable ; 
but  this  extent  was  not  great.  June,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  a  month  of  much  fighting  in  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna^  the  Chumbul, 
and  the  Sone. 

Calcutta  saw  nothing  of  the  governor-general 
during  many  months.  He  took  up  his  abode  at 
Allahabad ;  filling  the  offices  not  only  of  governor- 
general  of  the  whole  of  India,  but  special  governor 
of  some  of  those  disturbed  regions  which  had  at 
one  time  been  called  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and 
at  another  the  Central  Provinces.  This  he  had 
done  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  more  easy  com- 
munication with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in 
more  prompt  receipt  of  intelligence  from  the  vari- 
ous stations  and  camps  in  Oude,  Behar,  Bohilcund, 
the  Doab,  Bundelcund,  Central  India,  and  Raj- 
pootana.   How  the  weight  of  responsibility  pressed 
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on  one  who  had  to  govern  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  chmate,  few  were  aware  ;  he  worked  on, 
early  and  late,  thinking  only  how  best  he  could  act 
as  the  Queen's  viceroy  for  India.  Calcutta  had 
not  much  more  to  do  with  Lord  Canning's  pro- 
ceedings at  that  period,  than  the  other  presidential 
cities ;  for  he  had  his  staff  of  government  employ^ 
with  him  at  Allahabad. 

Bengal  was  nearly  at  peace  in  June;  few 
troubles  distarbed  the  equable  flow  of  commerce 
and  industry.  One  slight  transaction  of  an  opposite 
kind  may,  however,  be  briefly  noticed,  A  body  of 
sailors  sent  from  Calcutta  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  some  rebels  to  an  account,  and  defeating 
them  in  tb9  wonted  ptyle.  A  naval  brigade,  under 
Captain  Moate,  was  stationed  in  the  district  of 
Singbhoom,  southwest  of  Calcutta^  near  the  frontier 
between  the  Bengal  and  Madras  preiidenidei.  The 
district  comprised  the  four  petty  states  of  fiUng- 
bhoom,  Colehan,  8arakella»  and  Khursawa^  each  of 
which  had  its  r^ah  or  chieftain.  The  only  town 
of  any  note  in  the  district  was  Ghyebaasa ;  and 
here  was  the  Company's  dvil  sti^tion.  The  Biyah 
of  Singbhoom,  at  the  period  now  wider  notioe,  was 
endeavouring,  like  many  other  n^ahs,  to  it^pgthaa 
himself  by  throwing  off  British  supremacy.  It 
happened,  on  the  9th  of  the  months  when  the 
brigade  was  encamped  at  Chuckerderpore^  but  when 
some  of  the  officers  had  gone  to  Ohyebassa,  that  the 
camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  rajah's  motley 
retinue  of  Kolas,  a  half-savage  tribe  armed  with 
battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  match- 
locks. They  invested  the  camp  on  all  sidesf,  and 
made  a  very  fierce  attack.  The  seamen  poured  in 
a  few  shells  among  them,  which  threw  them  into 
much  disorder.  After  this  a  party  of  thirty  went 
out,  and  committed  much  havoc  among  them  in  a 
hand-to-hand  contest.  Captain  Moncrieff  then 
rode  in  from  Chyebassa,  with  a  cavalry  escort,  and 
at  once  engaged  with  the  rebels.  After  five  hours' 
skirmishing,  the  mid-^iay  sun  exhausted  aUke 
Europeans  and  Koles ;  and  nothing  further  occurred 
till  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The  rebels  were  so 
numerous  that  the  brigade  could  only  attack  them 
on  one  side  at  once ;  and  thus  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  a  hundred  Ramgurh  troops  and  fifty 
Sikhs,  at  noon  on  the  lltb,  that  the  rajah  and  his 
Koles  gave  way— retreating  to  the  jungles  of 
Porahaut. 

In  other  parts  of  Bengal  there  were  petty  chief- 
tains of  like  character,  who  were  quite  wiUing  to 
set  up  as  kings  on  their  own  account — ^regardless  of 
treaties  existing  between  them  and  the^Company, 
and  actuated  solely  by  the  temptations  afforded 
during  a  period  of  disorder.  But  the  conditions 
were  not  favourable  to  them.  The  meek  and 
cowardly  Bengalees  did  not  imitate  the  Hindu- 
stanis of  the  Doab  and  Oude ;  the  hill-tribes  were 
too  few  in  number  to  be  formidable;  and  the 
steady  arrival  of  British  troops  at  Calcutta  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding regions.  Arrangements  were  gradually 
mude  for  increasing  the  number   of  European 


troops  at  Calcutta^  Dacca,  Barrackpore,  Berham- 
pore,  Hazarebagh,  Jessore,  and  one  or  two  other 
stations— «o  as  to  place  the  whole  of  Bengal  more 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  military 
authorities. 

These  defensive  measures  extended  as  far  north 
as  Darjeeling— one  of  those.healthy  and  temperate 
hill-stations  which  have  so  often  been  adverted  to 
in  former  chapters  as  important  takHaria  for  the 
Bqglish  in  India.     8imla»  Landour,  KussowUe, 
Subathoo^  Muapouree,  Bugshai,  Almora»  and  Nynee 
Tal,  are  all  of  this  character ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Darjeeling.  A  patdh  of  hill-country,  contain- 
ing about  three  hundred  square  miles,  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  B^jah  of  Sikim^  was  obtained 
by  the  Company  a  few  years  ago,  and  Darjeeling 
established  near  its  centre.    The  Himalayas  bouud 
it  on  tbe  Qprth,  Nepaul  on  the  west^  Bhotan  on 
the  easily  mid  two  of  the  Bengal  districts  on  the 
south.    Thebi)la(uulY»]leyiarebeaatifti],andthe 
climate  healthy.    Daijeeling  Is  more  particolarij 
mentioned  in  this  plaoe^  becanse,  about  the  date 
to  which  this  chapter  relbn^  public  attention  was 
called  to  a  project  Hor  establishing  a  settlement 
called  Hope  Town,  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  near 
Daijeeling.    This  settlement  was  to  be  for  inde- 
pendent (^nigrimt^  oolonists,  (nt  settlers,  from  the 
plainB^  or  even  tnm  Burope ;  who,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  teqipted  to  that  region  by  a  fertUe  soil 
and  a  magnificent  climate,  and  thus  gradually 
introduce  English  farming   at  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas.    A  company  or  society  purchased  or 
leased  about  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  hill-hmd, 
in  Darjeeling  district,  but  not  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity to  Darjeeling  town.     It  was  announced 
that  the  locality  contained  clay  for  bricks,  rubble 
for  masonry,  lime  for  mortar,  timber  for  carpentry 
and  for  fiiel,  and  all  the  essential  requisites  for 
building ;  water  was  abundant,  from  the  mountain 
streams  and  springs;  while  peaceful  natives  in 
the  neighbouring  plains  would  be  eager  to  obtain 
employment  as  artisans  and  labourers.    The  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  varying  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand feet,  offered  much  fadhty  of  choioei     As 
the  government  had    conmienced  a  load  from 
Daijeeling  and  Hope  Town  to  Caragola  GUU  oo 
the  Ganges,  there  would  be  good  marketi  ibr  bill 
produce  in  many  parts  of  Bengal — perhaps  in 
Calcutta  itself.     When  the  project  of  this  Hope 
Town  settlement  was  first  formed  in  1856,  it  was 
intended  that  the  projectors  should  grant  leases  of 
small  plots  for  farms  or  dwellings,  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  and  at  a  rental  so  small  as  to 
attract  settlers ;  while  at  the  same  time  this  rentd 
should  so  far  exceed  what  the  speculators  paid  to 
the  government  as  to  enable  them  to  oonatmct  a 
road,  and  build  a  schoolroom,  churchy  libraiy,  and 
other  component  elements  for  a  town,  Th]%  it  may 
be  observed,  was  only  one  among  several  ookmii' 
ing  projects  brought  before  public  notioe  in  India 
The  land  containing  many  magnificent  trac^  and 
the  climate  presenting  many  varieties  of  tempsA- 
ture,  it  has  often   been  urged  that  thai  noble 
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oonntry  presenf^  advantages  for  settlement  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  overlooked.  So  long  as  the 
East  India  Company's  power  existed,  any  colonis- 
ing schemes  would  necessarily  prove  ahnost 
abortive;  bat  now  that  British  India  owns  no 
other  ruler  than  the  sovereign  of  England,  there 
may  in  future  years  be  an  opening  offered  for  the 
thorough  examination  and  testing  of  this  import- 
ant question,  that  its  merits  and  demerits  may 
be  fairly  compared.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
colonisation  have  painted  imaginary  pictures  so 
glowing  as  to  represent  India  as  the  true  Dorado 
or  Golden  Land  of  the  widely  spreading  British 
empire ;  some  of  the  opponents  of  colonisation,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  asserted  that  British  farmers 
oonld  not  live  in  India  if  they  would,  and  would 
not  if  they  could : — the  Ihture  will  strike  out  a 
practicable  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  controversy  concerning  Indian  heat,  in 
reference  to  the  wants  and  constitutions  of  English 
settlers,  bore  very  closely  on  the  subject  of  colonis- 
ation, and  on  the  difference  between  the  hilly 
districts  and  the  plains.  In  military  matters, 
however,  and  in  reference  to  the  struggle  actually 
going  on,  all  admitted  that  the  sunmier  of  1858 
had  been  more  than  usually  fierce  in  its  heat.  A 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  journals  said :  ^  As  if 
to  try  the  endurance  of  Englishmen  to  the  utmost, 
the  season  has  been  such  as  has  not  been  known 
sinoe  1833.  Those  who  know  Bengal  will  under- 
stand it  when  I  say  that  on  the  15th  inst.  one 
clergyman  in  Calcutta  buried  forty-eight  English- 
men, chiefly  sailors.  In  one  ship  the  captain,  chief- 
mate,  and  twenty-six  men,  had  all  apoplexy  at 
once.  Nine  men  from  Fort-William  were  buried 
one  morning  from  the  same  cause.  Her  Majesty's 
19th,  at  Barrackpore,  who  are  nearly  all  under 
cover,  and  who  are  most  carefully  looked  after, 
have  200  men  unfit  for  duty  from  immense  boils. 
All  over  the  country  paragraph  after  paragraph 
announces  the  deaths  of  so  many  men  at  such  a 
place  from  apoplexy.'  The  same  writer  mentions 
the  case  of  a  colonel  who,  just  arrived  with  his 
regiment  at  Calcutta,  and,  unfamiliar  with  an 
Indian  climate,  marched  off  his  men  with  their 
ttoeta  an:  m  an  hour  afterwards  he  and  his 
instructor  in  rifle-practice  were  both  dead  from 
i^oplexy. 

Before  quitting  Calcutta,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  month  of  June  was  marked 
by  an  honourable  and  energetic  movement  for 
recording  the  services  and  cherishing  the  memory 
of  Mr  Venables,  one  of  those  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  who  displayed  an  undaunted  spirit,  and 
considerable  military  talent,  in  times  of  great  trial. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  many  months 
of  active  service,  both  civil  and  military,  Mr 
Venables  was  wounded  at  Azimghur  on  the  15th 
of  April  ;*  from  the  eflects  of  this  wound  he  soon 
afterwards  sank— dying  as  he  had  lived,  a  frank 
and  galhmt  man.    A  committee  was  formed  in 
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Calcutta  to  found,  by  individual  subscriptions, 
some  sort  of  memorial  worthy  of  the  man.  Vis- 
count Canning  took  an  early  opportunity  of  joining 
in  this  manifestation ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee he  spoke  of  Mr  Venables  in  the  following 
terms:  'It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  join 
in  this  good  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
admiration  which  I  feel  for  the  high  qualities 
which  Mr  Venables  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
his  intrepidity  in  the  field,  his  enei^gy  and  calm 
temper  in  upholding  the  civil  authority,  and  his 
thoroughly  just  appreciation  of  the  people  and 
circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  dcAl;  but 
also,  and  especially,  on  account  of  circumstances 
attending  the  last  service  which  Mr  Venables 
rendered  to  his  country.  Afiier  the  capture  of 
Lucknow,  where  he  was  attached  to  Brigadier 
General  Franks*  column,  Mr  Venables  came  to 
Allahabad.  He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
anxious  for  rest,  and  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
his  return  to  England,  for  which  his  preparations 
were  made.  At  that  time  the  appearance  of 
affairs  near  Azimghur  was  threatening;  and  I 
asked  Mr  Venables  to  forego  his  departure  from 
India,  and  return  to  that  district,  with  which  he 
was  intimately  acquainted — ^there  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving order  until  danger  should  have  passed  away. 
He  at  once  consented  cheerfully ;  and  that  consent 
cost  him  lus  life.  I  am  certain  that  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  are  fully  informed  of  all  parti* 
culars  of  Mr  Venables's  great  services  and  untimely 
death,  will  be  eager  to  mark,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  seem  best  to  them,  their  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  this  brave,  self-denying  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  joining  with  his  fellow-countrymen  in  India  in 
testifying  the  sincere  respect  which  I  feel  for  his 
memory.' 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  many 
interesting  questions  that  pressed  upon  pubho 
attention  bore  relation  to  Nepaul  and  Jung 
Bahadoor.  That  gay,  gorgeous,  shrewd,  and 
unscrupulous  chieftain  had  gone  back  to  his  own 
country  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his  share  in 
the  Oude  campaign,  or  with  the  advantages 
accruing  fh)m  it  Queen  Victoria  had  made  him 
a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath— a  gentle  knight  '  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,'  according  to  the  original 
meaning  of  that  honourable  distinction  ;  but  there 
were  those  who  believed  he  would  have  better 
welcomed  some  more  substantial  recognition  of  his 
services,  such  as  a  fair  slice  out  of  the  territory  of 
Oude.  Some  doubted  his  fidelity  to  the  British 
tause,  and  among  these  were  several  of  the  leaders 
among  the  rebels.  There  came  to  light  a  most 
remarkable  correspondence,  shewing  in  what  way 
Jung  Bahadoor  was  tempted  to  swerve  from  his 
allegiance,  and  in  what  way  he  resisted  the 
temptation.  Several  letters  were  made  public— 
by  what  agency  does  not  clearly  appear— addressed 
by  the  Begum  of  Oude  and  her  adherents  to  the 
Nepaulese  chieftain.  About  the  period  to  which 
this  chapter  relates^  tha  t^\«i.  \««^j3  ^\.\«.^kdss«   \ 
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disseminated  rnmours  to  the  effect  that  Jang 
Bahadoor,  after  his  return  to  Nepau],  had  been 
written  to  by  the  Begum,  and  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  'patriots'  of 
Onda  That  the  attempt  was  made  is  clear 
enough ;  but  the  nature  of  the  response,  so  far  as 
the  published  correspondence  revealed  it,  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  implicate  him.  One  letter, 
apparently  written  about'  the  end  of  May,  was 
signed  by  Mahomed  Surfraz  Ali,  who  designated 
hhnself  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Oude.  It  b^an 
by  expressing  astonishment  that  Nepaul  should 
have  aided  the  infidel  British,  after  having  in 
former  days  been  in  friendly  alliance  with  Oude. 
*  The  chiefii  of  every  tribe,'  it  said,  *  should  fight 
for  their  religion  as  long  as  they  live.'  Considering 
that  the  Oude  royal  family  were  Mohammedans,  and 
the  Nepaulcse  Hindoos,  the  ambassador  had  some 
difficulty  in  so  framing  his  letter  as  to  prove  that 
Jung  Bahadoor  ought  to  aid  them  rather  than  the 
English ;  and  indeed  his  logic  was  somewhat  lame. 
The  ambassador  stated  that  ho  was  then  writing 
at  Toolseeporc,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
powerM  Moulvio  Ahmedoolah  Shah,  on  tho  part 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  to  act  as  accredited  agent 
or  ambassador  with  the  Nepaul  authorities.  He 
proceeded  to  state  that  seven  letters,  in  the  Persian 
language,  had  been  written  by  Mahomed  Khan 
Bahadoor,  viceroy  of  Oude,  to  as  many  of  the  chief 
personages  in  Oude — among  others,  to  Jung 
Bahadoor  himself;  and  that  two  letters,  in  the 
Hindee  language,  had  been  written  under  the  seal 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  one  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Neimul,  anc^  one  to  Jung  Bahadoor.  Mahomed 
Surfhiz  Ali  added :  '  Neither  I  nor  the  servants  of 
our  government  are  acquainted  with  your  titles, 
or  those  of  your  authorities,  so  we  cannot  address 
you  properly.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will  send  me 
word  how  we  should  address  you ;  and  pray  for- 
give any  mistakes  or  omissions  in  this  letter.'  He 
begged  the  favour  of  a  letter,  with  the  chieftain's 
seal  attached,  for  presentation  to  the  court  of  Oude. 
The  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  or  for 
'  Ramzan  Ali  Khan  Mirza  Birjiz  Kudr  Bahadoor,' 
King  of  Oude,  assumed  quite  a  regal  style,  and 
almost  claimed  the  alliance  of  the  Nepaul  Maha- 
rajah as  a  right.  The  royal  letter-writer  made 
short  work  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny :  *  Tho 
British  some  time  ago  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  faith  of  both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Moham- 
medans, by  preparing  cartridges  with  cows*  grease 
for  the  Hindoos,  and  that  of  pigs*  for  the  Moham- 
medans, and  ordering  them  to  bite  them  with 
their  teeth.  The  sepoys  refused,  and  were  ordered 
by  the  British  to  be  blown  away  from  guns  on 
the  parade-ground.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  war 
breiJdng  out,  and  probably  you  are  acquainted 
with  it.  But  I  am  ignorant  as  to  how  they 
managed  to  get  your  troops,  which  they  brought 
down  here,  and  began  to  commit  every  sort  of 
violence,  and  to  pull  down  temples,  mosques, 
imaumbarahs,  and  sacred  places.  You  are  well 
awAre  of  the  treachery  of  the  British ;  and  it  is 


proper  you  should  preserve  the  standard  of  religion, 
and  make  the  tree  of  friendship  between  you  and 
me   fresh.'     The    real    correspondents,    in    this 
exchange  of  letters,  were  the  Begum  of  Oude  and 
Jung  Bahadoor.     The  astute  chieftain  wrote  a 
reply,  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  a  prob- 
ability that  the  British  resident  at  Khatmandoo 
was  at  his  elbow.     One  of  his  high-flown  para- 
graphs ran  thus:   'Since  the  star  of  faith  and 
integrity,  sincerity  in  words  as  well  as  in  acts^  and 
wisdom  and  comprehension,  of  the  British,  are 
shining  as  bright  as  the  sun  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  be  assured  that  my  government  will  never 
disunite  itself  from  the  friendship  of  the  exalted 
British  government,  or  be  instigated  to  join  with 
any  monarch  against  it,  be  he  as  high  as  heaven. 
What  grounds  can  we  have  for  connecting  ourselves 
with  the  Hindoos   and  Mohammedans   of  Hia- 
dostanl'    And  he  ended  with  this  bit  of  advice: 
'As  you  have  sent  me  a  friendly  letter,  let  roo 
persuade  you,   that   if  any  pci*son,   Hindoo   or 
Mohammedan,  who  has  not  murdered  a  British 
lady  or  child,   goes   immediately  to  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, the  chief-commissioner  of  Lucknow,  and 
surrenders  his  arms,  and  makes  submission,  he  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  honour,  and  his  crime 
will  be  pardoned.    If  you  still  be  inclined  to  make 
war  on  the  British,  no  rajah  or  king  in  tho  world 
will  give  you  an  asylum ;  and  death  will  be  the 
end  of  it'    This  reply,  supposing  it  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Joog 
Bahadoor,  would  have  possessed  very  high  value ; 
but  a  large  deduction  must  probably  be  made  both 
from  the  spontaneity  and  the  sincerity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  notice  that  the  rojal 
house  of  Oude  was  at  discord  with  itself  in  those 
days,  and  that  tho  king's  name  was  used  'as  a 
tower  of  strength'  by  intriguers  who  cared  little 
for  rightful  ownership.  The  real  king — that  ii^ 
the  ex-king — was  at  Calcutta,  a  prisoner  and  a 
htalf-idiot,  with  depravity  enough  to  enjoy  ploti^ 
but  not  brains  to  execute  them.  The  legitimate 
son  and  heir,  so  to  speak,  was  in  Europe,  where  ho 
had  lately  buried  his  grandmother  the  dowager- 
queen  of  Oude,  and  was  spending  his  fiUhet's 
money  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  regal  personages 
at  Lucknow  were  the  Begum  and  her  son.  The 
Begum  was  one  of  the  king's  many  ladies ;  and 
her  son  was  a  weak-headed  youth  of  thirteen  years 
old — 'illegitimate,'  according  to  the  assertions  of 
the  'legitimate'  son  at  that  time  in  Europe.  The 
exiled  king  and  his  two  sons  were,  in  reference  to 
these  machinations  at  Lucknow,  mero  toob  or 
pretences;  the  real  mover  was  the  clever  and 
ambitious  Begum.  In  Nepaul,  likewise,  the  real 
power  was  possessed,  not  by  the  maharajah,  or 
sovereign,  but  by  his  all-controlling,  klng-makiDg 
subject,  Jung  Bahadoor. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Oudian  iutrigoers  doring 
the  month  of  June  will  presently  be  notioed  in 
other  ways;  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Behar. 

In  former  chapters  it  has  been  nanated,  in 
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mifficient  fulness  for  the  purpose  in  view,  how  the 
western  provinces  of  Behar  were  troubled  by  the 
Jugdispore  and  Dinapoor  rebels,  and  with  how 
many  difficulties  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  to  con- 
tend in  bringing  his  'Azimghur  Pield-force'  to 
bear  against  them.  The  month  of  June  ofiered  no 
exception  to  this  state  of  things.  Most  harassing 
indeed  were  the  labours  which  they  brought  upon 
him,  testing  his  patience  and  perseverance  more, 
perhaps,  than  his  military  skill.  Notwithstanding 
tho  numerous  defeats  which  they  had  suffered, 
these  mutinied  sepoys  and  armed  budmashcs  were 
continually  moving  from  place  to  place — giving 
evidence  of  their  presence  by  murder,  plunder,  and 
burning.  The  jungles  around  Jugdispore  afibrded 
many  facilities  for  hiding  and  secret  flight.  One 
of  the  many  defeats  inflicted  by  Sir  Edward 
occurred  on  tiie  27th  of  May.  Immediately  after- 
wards a  body  of  several  hundreds  of  those  insur- 
gents issued  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  jungle, 
and  shewed  themselves  in  their  true  character  as 
marauders  bent  on  mischief,  rather  than  as  soldiers 
fighting  for  a  definite  cause.  On  the  30th  they 
burned  an  indigo  factory  at  Twining  Gunge,  a 
place  near  Dumoran ;  whilst  on  tho  same  day 
another  body  advanced  to  tho  village  of  Raj  pore, 
within  eight  miles  of  Buxar,  and  murdered  two 
natives  in  government  service.  From  thence  they 
wandered,  during  the  next  four  or  five  days, 
among  the  neighbouring  villages,  working  mischief 
at  every  step.  In  anything  like  a  military  sense, 
these  bands  of  marauders  were  contemptible ;  but 
so  numerous  were  the  unemployed  and  half-fed 
ruffians  in  the  disturbed  districts,  that  there  were 
always  materials  at  hand  for  swelling  the  numbers 
of  these  freebooting  insurgents.  Lugard  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  troops  moving  about,  between 
Arrali  and  Buxar;  while  the  authorities  at 
Ghazeepore  and  Benares  were  on  the  alert  to  check 
any  advance  of  the  rebels  towards  those  cities. 
On  the  2d  of  June  he  divided  his  force  into  two 
wings,  and  established  camps  at  Keshwa  and 
Dulleepore,  with  a  line  of  posts  across  the  jungle. 
On  the  next  day  he  cut  a  broad  road  through  the 
jungle  to  connect  the  two  camps.  Having  thus 
eompletely  hemmed  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rebels  within  the  southern  end  of  the  jungle,  he 
attacked  them  with  his  whole  force  on  the  4th, 
with  a  very  successful  result-HSo  far  as  regarded 
the  maintenance  of  military  superiority.  The 
rebels  attempted  for  a  time  to  make  a  stand ;  but 
the  10th  and  84th  foot,  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Here  again, 
however,  was  the  old  story  repeated ;  his  hope 
of  capturing  the  main  body  of  rebels  was  frustrated ; 
they  broke  up  into  small  bands,  and  fled  in  various 
directions. 

Instead  of  describing  numerous  petty  contests 
that  occurred  during  the  month,  it  may  be  well  to 
illustrate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  struggle 
by  one  particuUr  instance,  to  shew  that  the  British 
troops  in  Behar  had  more  certainty  of  hard  work 
than  chance  of  glory.    During  the  first  week  in 


June,  Sir  Edward  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Douglas 
the  duty  of  intercepting  a  body  of  rebels  from  the 
Jugdispore  district  towards  Buxat^— a  difficult  duty, 
on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  rebels  in  eluding 
pursuit.  Douglas  started  on  the  7th,  taking  with 
him  H.M.  84th  foot,  a  troop  of  the  4th  Madras 
cavalry,  three  troops  of  the  military  train,  and 
three  guns  of  the  royal  horse-artillery.  On  that 
and  the  two  following  days  he  marched  to  Buxar, 
by  way  of  Shahpoor  and  Saumgunje.  Between 
the  10th  and  the  13th  he  was  busily  engaged  in  tho 
almost  hopeless  task  of  catching  the  rebels  who 
were  known  to  be  marching  and  marauding 
not  far  distant  Now  he  would  descry  a  few 
hundred  of  them  in  a  tope  of  trees,  and  send  his 
horse-artillery  to  disperse  them  with  grape-shot ; 
now  he  would  cross  the  little  river  Surronuddee, 
or  the  Kurrumnassa,  or  hasten  to  the  Sheapoor 
Ghit,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  fugitives ;  now 
he  would  march  through  or  near  the  villages  of 
Ghaniur,  Chawsa,  or  Barra,  in  search  either 
of  rebels  or  of  intelligence.  His  success  by  no 
means  repaid  him  for  his  harassing  exertions ; 
he  could  seldom  rely  on  information  obtained 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  and  still 
more  seldom  could  he  catch  the  rebels  them- 
selves. In  his  dispatch  relating  to  these  opera- 
tions, the  brigadier  said  :  *  Three  men  of  the  royal 
horse-artillery  died  during   the   night  from  tlie 

effects  of  the  sun,  and  one  man  of  the  84th 

The  heat  during  the  operations  was  intense,  and 
the  troops  sufiered  much,  particularly  the  84th 
regiment,  who  have  now  been  thirteen  months  in 
the  field.  I  consider  this  regiment  at  present  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  active  service  ;  the  men  have  no 
positive  disease,  but  they  are  so  exhausted  that 
they  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.*  If  they  could 
have  encountered  the  enemy,  and  thoroughly  van- 
quished them  in  a  regular  battle,  the  over-worked 
and  heat-worn  soldiers  would  have  borne  this  and 
more  than  this  cheerfully ;  but  they  had  to  deal 
with  rebels  who  eluded  their  search  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  in  a  dispatch 
written  on  the  14th,  dated  from  his  camp  at 
Narainpoor,  near  Jugdispore,  adverted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms :  *  To  shew  the  rapidity 
and  secrecy  with  which  the  rebels  conduct  their 
movements,  I  beg  to  state,  that  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  return  of  any  party  from  the  west 
towards  the  jungles,  without  my  getting  timely 
intelligence,  so  that  I  might  intercept  them,  I 
posted  at  Roop-Saugor— a  village  thirteen  miles 
to  my  southwest^  on  the  track  taken  by  the  rebels 
in  their  flight— Captain  Rattray,  with  his  Sikh 
battalion.  He  again  threw  forward  scouts  some 
miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  constantly  had 
parties  patrolling  in  the  different  villages.  But  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  the  rebel  force  were  at 
Medneepore,  within  four  miles  of  him,  before  he 
could  communicate  with  me,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  jungle  the  same  night.  Every 
endeavour  to  obtain  information  from  the  people 
of  the  district  has  proved  vain ;  scarcely  ever  has 
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any  in  telligenoe  been  givea  to  us,  until  the  time  has 
pained  Trhen  advantage  oonld  be  taken  of  it' 

la  referenoe  to  these  Jngdispore  rebela^  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  were  neither  Sildis  from 
the  west,  nor  Poorbeaha  from  the  east ;  but  chiefly 
Bhojpoories  of  the  Shahabad  district,  most  of  them 
bom  on  Koer  Singh*s  own  estates.  Moreorer, 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  thinking  that  these^ 
as  well  as  other  rebels,  adhered  most  to  those 
leaders  who  oonld  treat  them  best^  whether  in 
pay  or  plunder,  without  mnch  reference  to  their 
mUitary  abilities.  'The  extraordinaty  variaticms 
in  the  nnmbers  of  the  insorgents  may  be  partly 
aooonnted  for  by  variations  in  the  readiness  of  pay. 
Koer  Singh,  when  he  left  Oude,  had  barely  five 
hundred  men  in  his  train.  As  he  marched,  every 
straggling  sepoy,  every  embarrassed  scoundrel  with 
a  sword,  enlisted  in  his  service.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Azimghur  he  had  two  thousand  five 
hundred  followers ;  most,  but  not  all,  well  armed. 
The  flight  across  the  river  dispersed  them  once 
more ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  dieck  sustained 
by  H.M.  35th  that  they  thronged  to  him  again. 
Apparently  the  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the 
advantage  this  peculiarity  afifords.  Thus,  after  their 
defeat  by  Sir  £.  Lugard,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Behar  insurgents  vanished ;  the  work  was  appar- 
ently complete,  and  the  mihtary  ends  of  the  cam- 
paign to  all  appearance  accomplished.  The  leaders, 
however,  remained  in  the  jungle,  and  in  five  days 
their  followers  were  round  them  again ;  they  had 
glided  back  in  twos  and  threes,  by  paths  on  which 
no  European  would  be  met' 

After  many  weeks  of  fatiguing  duty  in  this 
region,  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  worn  with  heat  and 
sickness,  resigned  the  command  about  the  end  of 
June ;  handing  over  to  C!olonel  Douglas  the  office  ' 
of  chasing  the  Jugdispore  rebels  from  place  to 
place.  Nor  was  it  in  that  particular  locality  alone 
that  this  duty  had  to  be  frilfilled.  Ummer  Singh, 
equalling  his  deceased  brother  in  activity,  was  no 
sooner  defeated  in  one  place  than  he  made  his 
appearance  in  another,  carrying  discord  into  vil- 
lages where  his  presence  was  as  little  desired  by 
natives  as  by  Europeans.  While  Colonel  Douglas 
was  on  his  way  towards  the  scene  of  his  new  com- 
mand, news  reached  him  that  the  English  at 
Oayah  had  been  driven  into  intrenchments  by  a 
party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  rebel  prisoners,  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  native  police 
employed  to  watch  them,  and  were  speedily  joined 
by  the  jail  convicts;  all— prisoners,  police,  and 
convicts — became  suddenly  \  patriots,*  and  shewed 
their  patriotism  by  threatening  all  the  officials  at 
the  station.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  done  by 
some  connivance  with  Ummer  Singh.  The  Euro- 
peans at  Gayah  were  thrown  into  a  great  ferment 
by  tlus  visitation ;  the  few  troops  present  were 
withdrawn  into  the  intrenchment,  as  were  likewise 
the  civilians,  ladies,  and  children.  No  immediate 
attack  followed;  but  the  incident  ftimished  one 
amoDg  many  proofli  that  the  native  police  were, 
Id  most  ot  the  Bengal  and  Hindoitan  i^rcfviAMa,  % 


Bouroe  of  more  danger  than  protectioQ  to  tiis 
British—except  the  Bikh  police^  who  ahnost 
Uiifbrmly  behaved  welL 

The  transactions  in  Oude^  during  the  month  of 
June,  told  of  rebels  defeated  but  not  disbanded, 
weakened  but  not  captured.  There  woe  many 
leaders,  and  these  required  to  be  narrowlj 
watched. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  authorities  wu  to 
place  the  important  dty  of  Lucknow  in  sodi  a 
state  of  defence  as  to  render  it  safe  from  attada 
within  and  without  Various  military  works  were 
planned  by  Colonel  Napier,  and  were  executed  by 
Major  Crommelin  after  Napier^s  departure.  Fran 
the  vast  extent  of  Lucknow,  and  the  absence  of 
any  very  prominent  features  of  the  graond,  it 
was  a  difficult  city  to  deflend  except  by  a  large 
body  of  troops,  llie  point  which  gave  the  neucBt 
approach  to  a  command  over  the  city  was  the  old 
fort  or  Muchee  Bhowan,  near  which  was  the  giett 
Emanbarra^  capable  of  sheltering  a  lai^  number 
of  troops.  It  was  decided  to  select  several  qsote 
as  military  posts,  to  clear  the  ground  romid  those 
spots,  and  to  open  streets  or  roads  of  communica- 
tion ftom  post  to  post  The  Muchee  Bhowan  was 
selected  as  the  chief  of  these  posts ;  a  second  was 
near  the  iron  bridge  leading  over  the  Qoomtee  to 
the  Fyzabad  road ;  a  third  was  on  the  site  of  tte 
Residency,  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  a  fourth  was  at 
the  Moosa  Bagh.  All  suburbs  and  buildings  lying 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  likely  to  interoepi  flw 
free  march  of  troops  fix>m  the  Mudiee  Bhowan  to 
the  Moosa  Bagh,  were  ordered  to  be  swept  away. 
Large  masses  of  houses  were  also  removed,  to  fiorm 
good  mihtary  roads  fh)m  the  Muchee  Bhowan  to 
the  Char  Bagh,  the  Moosa  Bagh,  the  stone  bridge^ 
the  iron  bridge,  and  the  old  cantonment  The 
vast  range  of  palaces,  such  as  the  Fureed  Baksh, 
the  Chuttur  Munzil^  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  6k^  were 
converted  temporarily  into  barracks,  and  all  the 
streets  and  buildings  near  them  either  polled 
down  or  thrown  open.  The  Martini^re^  the  DO 
Koosha,  and  Banks's  house^  were  formed  into 
military  posts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  atj.  The 
two  extremes  of  these  posts,  firom  northwest  to 
southeast,  were  not  fiu*  short  of  seven  nulea  asonder; 
they  would  require  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  for  their  occupancy  and  defence ;  but  undv 
any  circumstances  such  would  be  required  in  tiie 
great  capital  of  Oude  for  a  long  period  to  come; 

The  Alum  Bagh  continued  to  be  maintained,  as 
an  important  and  useftd  station  on  the  road  fnm 
Lucknow  to  Cawnpore.  It  was  destined  to  life 
in  history  as  a  phtce  which  Sir  James  Outnm 
had  defended  for  nearly  four  months  i^ainit 
armed,  forces  estimated  at  little  short  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  not  origfas^y 
a  fort,  only  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  »  waDed 
garden ;  but  it  presented  fhoilitiea  for  heof 
made  into  useftd  shelter  for  troopsi  Anote 
place,  the  bridge  of  Bunnee^  over  ^  riw  Bf% 
was  also  carefoUy  maintained  aa  an  impertait 
\  td^Nmtj  ^Mfc  between  Lucknow  and  OavapeMi 
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Daring  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  English  troops 
employed  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  various  expe- 
ditions against  the  enemy  sa£fered  severely  from 
the  heat ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the 
38th  regiment  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  Eman- 
barra  at  Lucknow,  supplying  their  place  by  the  53d. 
On  the  3d  of  June  the  Bunnee  force  moved  out, 
to  disperse  a  body  of  rebels  who  had  poste4  them- 
selves near  Pooroa.  There  was  another  duty  of 
a  singular  kind  intrusted  to  these  troops.  The 
Rajah  of  Kupoorthully,  a  Sikh  chieftain,  who  had 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  government  in 
time  of  need,  received  as  a  reward  an  extensive 
jaghire  or  domain  in  Oude.  Id  order  that  he 
might  defend  both  himself  and  British  interests 
in  that  domain,  he  was  assisted  in  intrenching 
himself,  and  was  supplied  with  guns,  mortars, 
and  ammunition;  this  was  irrespective  of  his 
own  force  of  four  thousand  Sikh  troops. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  month,  rumours 
reached  the  authorities  at  Lucknow  that  a  body 
of  rebels;,  estimated  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  thou- 
saody  had  crossed  the  Gogra,  and  taken  up  a 
position  at  Ramnuggur  Dhumaree,  under  the 
orders  of  Gorhuccus  Singh,  The  correctness  of 
this  report  was  not  certain— nor  of  others  that 
ICadhoo  iingh  was  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
rebels  at  Goosaengunje,  Benoe  Madhoo  with  a 
small  number  in  the  Poorwah  district,  and  Dunkha 
Shah  with  a  larger  force  near  Chinhut.  Still, 
though  these  numbers  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  ^armists,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to 
leave  the  northeast  region  of  Oude  nnproteeted. 
Accordingly,  a  movable  column  was  organised,  to 
proceed  towards  Fyzabad. 

Sir  Hope  Grant,  intrusted  at  that  time  with  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs  in  Oude,  himself  con- 
ducted an  expedition  towards  the  districts  just 
idverted  to.  A  little  before  midnight  on  the  12th 
of  June,  acting  on  information  which  had  reached 
him,  he  marched  from  Lucknow  to  Chinhut,  and 
thence  towards  Nawabgunge,  on  the  Fyzabad  road. 
His  force  consisted  of  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  5th  Punjaub  Rifles,  a  detach- 
ment of  Engineers  and  Sappers,  the  7th  Hussars, 
two  squadrons  of  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  Hodson's 
Horse,  a  squadron  of  the  first  Sikh  cavalry,  a  troop 
of  mounted  police,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and 
two  light  field-batteries.  Leaving  a  garrison  column 
St  Chinhut,  under  Colonel  Purnell,  and  intrusting 
the  same  officer  with  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
baggage  and  supplies  belonging  to  the  column.  Sir 
Hope  resumed  his  march  during  the  night  towards 
Vawabgunge,  where  sixteen  thousand  rebels  had 
iBsonbled,  with  several  guns.  By  daylight  on  the 
Ibllowing  morning  he  crossed  the  Beti  Nuddco  at 
Qoadrignnje,  by  means  of  a  ford.  He  had  pur- 
posely adopted  this  route  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  bridge  on  the  Fyzabad  road;  in  order  that, 
after  crossing  the  nullah,  he  might  get  between 
the  enemy  and  a  large  jungle.  As  a  strong  force 
of  rebeb  defended  the  ford,  a  sharp  artillery- 
fire^  kept  up  by  Mackinnon's  horse-artiUery  and 


Johnson's  battery,  was  necessary  to  efibct  this  pass- 
age. Having  surmounted  this  obstacle,  Sir  Hope^ 
approaching  nearer  to  Nawabgunge,  got  into  tiie 
jungle  district  Here  the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to 
surround  him  on  all  sides,  and  pick  off  his  men  by 
repeated  volleys  of  musketry.  The  general  speedily 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  sent  a  troop 
of  horse-artillery  to  the  front ;  Johnson's  battery 
and  two  squadrons  of  horse  were  sent  to  defend 
the  left;  while  a  larger  body  confronted  the 
rebels  on  the  right— where  tiie  enemy  appa- 
rently expected  to  find  and  to  capture  Sir  Hope's 
baggage.  The  struggle  was  very  fieroe,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  rebels  considerable;  the  enemy, 
fanatical  as  well  as  numerous,  gave  exercise  for 
all  Grant's  boldness  and  sagacity  in  contending 
with  them.  The  victory  was  complete — and 
yet  it  was  indefinite;  for  the  rebeli^  as  usual, 
escaped,  to  renew  their  mischief  at  some  other 
time  and  place.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  their 
number  were  slain ;  the  wounded  were  much 
more  numerous.  Hope  Grant's  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  numbered  about  a  hundred.  Many  of 
the  rebels  were  Ghazees  or  Mohammedan  fimatics, 
ftLV  more  difficult  to  deal  with  thui  the  mutinied 
sepoys.  Adverting  to  some  of  the  operations  on 
the  right  flank.  Grant  said  in  his  dispatch :  '  On 
arriving  at  this  point,  I  fbund  that  a  large  number 
of  Ghazee^  with  two  guns,  had  come  out  on  the 
open  plain,  and  attacked  Hodson's  Horse.  I 
immediately  ordered  up  the  other  Ibnr  guns  under 
the  command  of  Ueutepant  Ferolva!|,  and  two 
squadrons  of  the  7Ui  HuMan  under  Major  Sir 
W.  Rnsselly  and  opened  grape  upon  them  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  with  terrible  effect. 
But  the  fanatics  made  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance ;  and  two  men  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
grape  brought  forward  two  green  standards,  which 
they  planted  in  the  ground  beside  their  guns,  and 
rallied  their  men.  Captain  Atherley's  two  com- 
panies of  the  3d  battidion  Rifle  Brigade  at  this 
moment  advanced  to  the  attack,  which  obliged  the 
rebels  to  move  off.  The  cavalry  then  got  between 
them  and  the  guns;  and  the  7th  Hussars,  led 
gallantly  by  Sir  W.  Russell,  supported  by  Hodson's 
Horse  under  Major  Daly,  swept  through  them — 
killing  every  man.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes,  proximate  or  remote,  of  Uie  mutiny,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  such  Mussulman  fanatics  as 
these,  with  their  green  flag  of  rebellion  and  their 
cries  of  *  Deen !  deen ! '  had  been  worked  up,  or  had 
worked  themselves  up,  to  something  like  a  sincere 
belief  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  religion. 

The  chief  body  of  rebels,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  Nawabgunge  after  the 
battle.  They  fled  chiefly  to  Ramnuggur  and 
Mahadeo  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra^  and  to 
Bhitowlio  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Chowka— with  the  apparent  and  probable  inten- 
tion of  throwing  up  earthworks  for  the  defence  of 
those  positions. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Sir  Hope  Grant 
defeated  these  Kaw%Xi^pj3a!Bi  iw3w3»t-wi^v*«^  "^ 
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have  been  headed  by  the  Begum  of  Onde  and 
her  paramour  Muramoo  Khan — the  career  of 
tho  energetic  Moulvie  was  suddenly  cut  short 
at  another.  This  rem;irkable  ninn,  Moulvie 
Ahmedullali  Shah,  died  as  Lo  had   long  lived. 


struggling  agaiDst  the  Feringhees  and  alt  who 
supported  them.  On  tlio  15th  of  Juue,  after 
having  been  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the 
various  Britbh  columns  and  dcUchmcDtR,  he 
an'ived  from  Mohumdee    at    Fowayne,  ft    town 


Fflodpal  SLrctt  til  Lucknow, 


/ 


about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Shahjehanpoon 
Ee  had  with  liiin  a  considerable  body  of  horse, 
nnd  some  gons.  Tho  Rajah  of  Powayne,  named 
Juggcrnath  Singh,  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Moulvie  by  shcltaring  two  native  servants  of 
the  Company,  was  attacked  by  him.  Juggcrnath 
Singh,  and  his  two  brothers  Buldeo  Singh  and 
Komul  Singh,  went  out  to  confront  the  Moulvio 
as  best  they  could,  A  skirmish  ensued,  which 
Jastcd  three  hour?,  Tlic  most  notable  result  was 
the  dentil  of  the  Moulvie  ;  he  received  a  shot,  and 
fell  \  liis  head  was  at  onee  severed ;  and  the  llajah 
Bent  the  head  and  trunk  Ui  Shahjehanpoor,  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr  Gilbert  Monoy,  tho  commissi  oner  < 
Gla^l  as  the  British  may  have  been  to  get  rid  of  a 
formidable  enemy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr  Mtjucy 
Tcceivcd  the  bleeding  gift  with  much  gratification. 
The  Rajah  of  Powayne,  however,  had  long  Iwcn  an 
object  of  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  unfeeling 
conduct  towards  some  of  tho  poor  fugiti^^es  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolt ;  and  as  the  British  cause 
was  now  obviously  the  winning  cause,  he  was 
anxiousj  by  his  alacrity  in  dealiug  with  the  dead 
body  of  the  Moulvie,  to  win  favour  with  the 
authovitics.    A  yery  lai^e  reward  had  been  offered 


by  the  government  to  whoever  coeld  capture  th* 

Moulvie;  and  although  some  doubt  was  e:3:prcssed 
whether  this  was  intended  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
bleeding  corpse  ad  to  the  living  man,  the  rewutl 
was  paid  to  the  Powayne  ehicftain. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  great  gain  to  the 
British  to  know  that  the  Moulvie  was  really 
removed  from  the  field  of  strife.  As  to  tlic 
Begum,  she  still  remained  unsubdued,  moriu^ 
from  place  to  place  according  as  she  could  gatbcf 
a  large  body  of  adherents  around  her*  It  was 
about  the  second  week  in  June,  so  far  as  is  ren* 
dercd  apjiarent  by  the  eorrespon  deuce,  tliat  bhe 
received  Jang  Bahadoor*s  very  deeiKivo  rejection 
of  the  appeal  made  by  her  for  his  alliance,  lately 
adverted  to ;  and  as  she  lot^t  nearly  at  the  eohu 
time  ber  able  coadjutor  the  Moulvie,  lier  prospectt 
became  more  gloomy.  Of  Ncna  Sahib,  little  more 
could  bo  said  than  that  he  was  true  to  bis  ebaract«r 
— a  coward  in  all  things,  W'^here  he  was  at  aaj 
particular  time,  the  British  seldom  certainly  knev^: 
lie  bad  not  the  courage  of  tho  Moulvie^  or  the 
Begum,  or  the  Ranee- 

In  connection  rather  with  the  province  of 
QoruckjHjre    than    with    that   of   Oudo,    thoEgb 
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nearly  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  two, 
mnst  be  mentioned  two  encounters  in  which  the 
naval  brigade  honourably  distinguished  itself.  The 
ShannofCs  seamen,  it  will  be  remembered,  supplied 
a  naval  brigade  under  the  lamented  Captain  Sir 
William  Peel,  for  service  in  Gude ;  but  there  was 
also  another  brigade  furnished  by  the  Pearl,  of 
which  Captain  Sotheby  was  commander.  During 
May  and  June,  this  brigade  was  associated  with 
certain  troops  and  marines  in  the  maintenance  of 
order  on  the  Qoruckpore  frontier  of  Gude.  While 
on  detached  service,  Major  Cox  and  Lieutenant 
Tumour  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  on  the 
9th  of  June.  The  lieutenant  had  under  him  two 
12-pounder  howitzers,  a  24-poundcr  rocket-tube, 
and  about  fifty  seamen  of  the  PearVa  crew  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Fym  had  the  control  of  about  twenty 
marines  from  the  same  ship ;  while  Major  Cox, 
who  commanded  the  whole  detachment,  had 
nnder  him  a  small  military  force  comprising  two 
hundred  men  of  the  13th  light  infantry,  two  troops 
of  Madras  cavalry,  two  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry, 
and  twenty  Sikhs.  It  was  altogether  a  singular 
medley  of  combatants.  Having  heard  that 
Mahomed  Hussein  was  occupying  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Amorha  or  Amorah  in  great  force, 
Miyor  Cox  resolved  to  attack  him.  He  divided 
his  detachment  into  two  parts,  one  headed  by 
himself,  and  the  other  by  Major  Richardson. 
The  seamen  and  marines  were  attached  to 
Richardson's  party.  Starting  at  two  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  they  marched  along  the  road  lead- 
ing through  the  village.  When  within  a  mile  of 
Amorah,  they  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rebel 
skirmishers ;  these  were  immediately  attacked  and 
driven  in  by  Fym  and  the  marines;  while  the 
guns  threw  shot  and  shell  on  the  main  body. 
Attempting  to  retreat  on  the  other  flank,  Cox 
met  and  fhistrated  them ;  and  the  result  of  the 
skirmish  was  a  decisive  abandonment  of  the  vil- 
lage by  the  rebels.  Nine  days  afterwards  another 
force,  similar  in  constitution  but  larger  in  numbers, 
comprising  in  its  naval  element  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  seamen,  set  out  from  Captangunje  to  make 
another  attack  on  Mahomed  Hussein,  who  was 
posted  with  four  thousand  rebels  at  Hurreah,  about 
eight  miles  off.  On  approaching  near  Hurreah,  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  were  descried  thrown  across 
the  river  Gogra,  screened  in  thick  bamboo  jungles, 
Tillages,  topes  of  trees,  and  a  dry  nullah.  British 
skirmishers  were  quickly  sent  on  ahead,  drove  in 
the  enemy,  and  waded  the  river  after  them  up  to 
their  waists;  the  guns  followed,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  tope  to  tope,  and  from  every 
place  of  concealment,  and  chased  for  four  miles. 
The  heat  was  tremendous ;  insomuch  that  seven 
hours'  marching,  fighting,  and  pursuing  nearly 
knocked  up  officers  and  men.  Mahomed  Hussein, 
however,  was  severely  defeated,  and  this  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  the  fatigues 
and  privations.  The  PearVa  naval  brigade  counted 
this  as  the  tenth  time  in  ^hich  it  had  been  in 
action  in  nine  months. 


It  may  be  hero  mentioned  that  an  endeavour 
was  made,  towards  the  end  of  June,  to  estimate 
the  number  of  thalookdars  and  other  petty  chieftains 
who  were  in  arms  against  the  British  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gude ;  together  with  the  amount  of  force 
at  their  disposal.  The  estimate  was  not  wholly 
reliable,  for  the  means  of  obtaining  correct  inform- 
ation were  very  deficient.  The  list  published  in 
some  of  the  Bombay  newspapers,  professing  to 
bo  the  nearest  attainable  approach  to  the  truth, 
included  the  names  of  about  thirty-five  '  thalook- 
dars,' '  rajahs,'  and  '  chuckladars,'  holding  among 
^  them  about  twenty-five  mud-forts,  with  nearly  a 
hundred  guns,  and  forty  thousand  armed  retainers. 
The  chief  items  in  this  curious  list  were—*  The 
three  chuckladars  Mahomed  Hussein,  Mehndee 
Hussein,  and  Shaik  Fadil  Imam,  have  twenty- 
three  guDs  and  ten  thousand  men  massed  about 
Sultanpore ;  some  occupying  Saloun,  ten  kos  from 
Roy  Bareilly' — '  At  Nain,  within  nine  kos  of  Roy 
Bareilly,  four  thalookdars,  named  Juggematli 
Buksh,  Bugwan  Buksh,  Bussunth  Singh,  and 
Juggernath  (?),  have  collected  eight  guns  and  six 
thousand  men' — 'Banie  Madhao,  thaJookdar;  at 
Sukcrpore,  a  strong  fort  surrounded  by  jungle,  a 
few  kos  from  Roy  Bareilly ;  nineteen  guns  and 
eight  thousand  men' — 'Rajah  Ali  Buksh  Khan, 
at  Moham,  a  small  fort  twenty-five  kos  east  of 
Lucknow;  five  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  men.' 
Most  of  the  rebel  gatherings  here  adverted  to 
wore  in  the  region  around  Roy  Bareilly,  southeast 
of  Lucknow. 

But  notwithstanding  these  high-sounding  names 
and  formidable  numbers,  the  cause  of  regular 
government  in  Gude  was  gradually  advancing. 
The  rebels  could  no  longer  endanger ;  they  could 
only  annoy.  Mr  Montgomery,  at  Lucknow, 
intrusted  with  large  powers  by  the  governor- 
general,  was  gradually  feeling  his  way.  While 
Crommelin  took  charge  of  the  immediate  defence 
of  that  city,  and  Hope  Grant  was  grappling  with 
the  rebels  in  the  open  field,  Montgomery  was 
employed  in  re-establishing  the  network  of  judicial 
and  revenue  organisation,  as  favourable  opportu- 
nities arose.  The  Rajah  of  Kapoorthully,  lately 
adverted  to,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  region 
between  the  Bun  nee  and  Cawnpore ;  while  Hope 
Grant  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  centre  of  Guda  The 
astute  and  double-dealing  Maun  Singh  was  placed 
in  a  singular  position.  He  was  distrusted  by  both 
parties,  because  he  would  not  openly  side  with  one 
against  the  other.  As  the  chieftain  of  Shahgunje, 
on  the  river  Gogra,  very  near  the  eastern  (h>ntier 
of  Gude,  he  would  be  formidable  either  as  a  friend 
or  a  foe.  He  had  a  fort,  guns,  and  men  at  his 
command.  There  could  be  no  question  that  for 
thirteen  months  he  had  been  watching  the  progre^ 
of  events,  to  determine  in  which  balance  to  throw 
his  sword ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  he  was 
gradually  recognising  more  and  more  the  value  of 
English  friendship— as  a  consequence,  he  was 
bitterly  dishked  by  tiie  rebel  leaders.  Taking  a 
view  of  the  state  of  Gude  generally  during  Juna^ 
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it  is  neceiBary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  days  of  the  month.  The 
former  was  much  less  flivoiirable  than  the  latter. 
It  could  not  tnithfhlly  be  said  that  the  pacification 
proceeded  rapidly.  Injury  was  wrought  by  the 
party-tactics  concerning  the  fkmous  proclamation 
penned  by  Viscount  Canning  and  condemned  by 
the  Earl  of  EUenborongh.  The  violent  discnssions 
arising  out  of  that  collision  of  opinion  could  not  be 
wholly  concealed  from  the  natives  of  India.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  reckless  and 
unscmpnlons  speeches  made  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment became  known  to,  and  cherished  by,  the 
insurgent  chieftains.  When  a  halo  of  suffering 
virtue  was  thrown  around  the  Oudian  royal  fomily, 
and  when  the  Queen  of  England's  viceroy  in  India 
was  spoken  of  almost  as  a  murderer  and  robber, 
the  power  of  the  government  became  necessarily 
shaken,  and  the  difficulties  of  pacification  increased. 
The  proclamation  was  modified ;  nay,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery received  discretionary  powers  to  determine 
whether,  and  when,  and  where  there  should  be 
a  proclamation  at  all— the  governor-general  wisely 
leaving  it  to  his  sagadity  to  be  guided  by  the 
circumstance  of  time  and  place.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  little  had  been  effected  towards  winning 
the  submission  of  the  malcontent  thalookdars  and 
chuckladars ;  the  hopes  of  sucoessftd  rebellion  had 
not  been  sufficiently  damped.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
month  advanced,  and  when  the  Moulvie  was  dead 
and  the  Qwalior  rebels  beaten,  the  Oudian  land- 
owners, by  ones  and  twos,  began  to  look  out  for  a 
compromise,  which  might  enat>le  them  safely  to 
abandon  a  losing  cause.  One  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing difficulties  perhaps  was  this— that  the 
rebel  leaders  made  instant  war  against  any  thalook- 
dars or  chuckladars  who  gave  in  their  submission 
to  the  British  government  under  the  modified  pro- 
clamation—thereby deterring  the  more  timid  land- 
owners fh>m  the  adoption  of  this  course.  Maun 
Singh  himself  was  besi^ed  by  an  insurgent  force ; 
but  his  means  of  resistance  were  considerable. 

One  of  the  evidences  afforded  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Oude  was  considered  to  be  gradually 
approaching,  was  the  disbandment  of  the  corps 
of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  which  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  which  had 
rendered  such  eminent  services  at  a  time  when 
European  troops  were  doubly  precious  from  their 
extreme  rarity.  In  a  notification  issued  at  Calcutta, 
Viscount  Canning,  after  mentioning  some  of  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  disbanding,  thus 
spoke  of  the  services  of  the  corps :  *  The  Volunteer 
Cavalry  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  successes 
which  marked  the  advance  of  the  late  Major- 
general  Sir  Henry  Havelock  from  Allahabad  to 
liucknow ;  and  on  every  occasion  of  its  employ- 
ment against  the  rebels— whether  on  the  advance 
to  Lucknow,  or  as  part  of  the  force  with  which 
Major-general  Sir  James  Outram  held  Alum  Bagh 
—this  corps  has  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  its 
gallantry  in  action,  and  by  its  fortitude  and 
endurance  under  great  exposure  and  fatigue.    The 


governor-general  offers  to  Major  Barrow,  who  ably 
commanded  the  Volunteer  CavaLry,  and  boldly  led 
them  in  all  the  operations  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  his  most  cordial  acknowledgments  for  his 
very  valuable  services :  and  to  Captain  Lynch,  and 
all  the  officers  and  men  who  composed  this  corps, 
his  lordship  tenders  his  best  thanks  for  the 
eminent  good  conduct  and  exemplary  courage 
which  they  displayed  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  corps  was  embodied.*  The  farewell  of  Sir 
James  Outram  was  more  hearty,  because  less 
official.* 

Directing  our  attention  next  to  the  Doab  and 
Rohilcund,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  organ- 
isation and  systematic  government  made  great 
advances  during  the  month  of  June.  The  Doab 
no  longer  contained  any  large  body  of  armed 
rebels.  There  were  numerous  smaller  bands,  but 
these  bands  chiefly  made  use  of  the  Doab  as  a 
route  of  passage.  The  hopes  of  the  rebel  leaden 
were  directed  mainly  towards  two  regions — Oude^ 
on  the  north  of  the  Ganges ;  and  Central  India, 
on  the  south  of  the  Jumna^  According  as  the 
fortunes  of  war  (or  rather  depredation)  tended  in 
the  one  direction  or  the  other,  so  did  groups  of 
armed  insurgents  cross,  or  attempt  to  cross,  those 
rivers  by  means  of  the  ghftts  or  ferries.  If  the 
chances  for  rebel  success  appeared  stronger  at 
Lucknow  or  Fyzabad,  Bareilly  or  Shahjehanpoor, 
this  current  tended  northward,  or  rather  north- 
eastward :  if  Calpee  or  Jhansi,  Gwalior  or  Jey- 
poor,  excited  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  the 
current  took  an  opposite  direction.  The  Doab,  in 
either  case,  was  regarded  rather  as  a  line  of  transit 
than  as  a  field  of  contest  Sir  Colin  CampbeU, 
well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  attention  to  the  ghto  on  the  two  great 
rivers.  It  became  very  important  to  check  if 
possible  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the 
rebels  across  the  Doab  ;  and  several  columns  and 
detachments  of  troops  were  engaged  in  this  duty 
during  the  month  now  under  notice.  The  suoceas 
of  the  few  actual  encounters  depended  very  omch 
on  the  course  of  events  in  Scindia's  dominion!^ 
narrated  in  the  hist  chapter.  When  Gwalior  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Tanteea  Topee  and  his  assodatei^ 
all  the  turbulent  chieftains  in  the  surrounding 
districts  displayed  an  audacity  and  hopefhlness 
which  they  had  not  exhibited  during  the  preced- 
ing month  ;  but  when  Sir  Hugh  Rose  reconquered 
that  city,  and  replaced  Scindia  on  his  throne^ 
timidity  succeeded  to  audacity,  misgiving  to 
hopefulness. 

*  *  My  dear  Barrow— We  are  about  to  separate,  perhaps  for 
ever;  but,  beliere  me,  I  shall  erer  retain  yen  in  aftetlooait 
remembrance,  and  ever  speak  with  that  intense  admiration  wUdi 
I  feel  for  the  glorious  volunteers  whom  you  have  *'*«-»irsn<liii 
with  such  distinction.  It  would  afford  me  mnoh  pleasve  ts 
shake  every  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  tell  them  how  wano^ 
I  feel  towards  them.  But  this  is  impossible ;  my  pressing  datiM 
will  not  allow  me  even  to  write  a  few  fkreweD  lioes  to  mA  «f 
your  officers  :  but  I  trust  to  your  commonioatfaig  to  tham  iadifid> 
ually  my  affectionate  adieu  and  sincerest  wishes  for  their  pras- 
perity.  May  God  bless  you  and  them.'  From  «m  Ifte  Sir  Juum, 
who  had  had  such  special  teeans  of  obaerviaf  and  i 
the  exertions  of  the  volunteer  cavalry,  fh' 
letter  must  have  been  doubly  gratifying. 
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The  commander-in-ohief,  after  his  participation 
in  the  reconqnest  and  pacification  of  RohUonnd, 
returned  to  his  former  quarters  at  Futteghnr, 
where  he  remained  until  the  second  week  in  June. 
Throughout  the  month  he  was  personally  engaged 
in  no  hostilities ;  he  was  occupied  either  in  study- 
ing how  to  give  his  heat-worn  soldiers  repose,  or 
how  best  to  employ  those  whose  services  in  the 
field  were  still  indispensable.  The  governor-gene- 
ral much  desired  his  presence  at  Allahabad,  to 
confer  with  him  personally  on  the  military 
arrangements  necessary  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  It  afforded  a  significant  proof  of  the 
scattered  position  of  the  British  forces,  that  during 
the  first  week  in  June  there  were  no  soldiers 
that  could  bo  spared  to  escort  Sir  Colin  from 
Futteghur  to  Allahabad.  Quiet  as  the  Doab  was, 
compared  with  its  condition  earlier  in  the  year, 
there  were  still  rebel  bands  occasionally  crossing  and 
recrossing  it,  and  these  bands  would  have  hazarded 
much  to  captui*e  a  prize  so  important  as  the  com- 
mander-in-ohief  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  He 
could  not  safely  move  without  an  escort,  and  he 
had  to  delay  his  Journey  until  a  few  troops  came 
in  from  Shahjehanpoor  and  other  stations.  While 
at  Futteghur  he  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in 
the  bazaars  of  that  place  and  Furruckabad  for 
sulphur,  in  order  that  any  stores  of  that  substance 
might  be  seized  by  and  for  the  goremment.  The 
rebels  tf  tho  various  provinces  still  possessed  many 
guns ;  the  chieftains  and  landowners  still  owned 
more  weapons  of  various  kinds  than  they  ohoee  to 
acknowledge  to  the  government ;  there  was  iron 
for  the  making  of  cannon-balls ;  there  were 
charcoal  and  saltpetre  towards  the  making  of 
gunpowder ;  but  there  was  one  ingredient,  sulphur, 
without  which  all  the  firearms  of  the  insurgents 
would  be  useless ;  and  as  sulphur  was  an  imported 
article  in  India,  the  government  made  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  any  stores  of  that  substance 
that  might  be  in  doubtful  hands.  Percussion- 
caps,  too,  were  becoming  scarce  among  the  rebels  ; 
and,  the  materials  and  machinery  for  making  more 
being  wanting,  they  were  perforce  superseded  by 
the  less  effective  matchlock. 

The  state  of  the  Doab  at  that  time  is  well  told 
in  connection  with  a  journey  made  by  Mr  Russell. 
After  the  Rohilcund  campaign  was  over,  this 
active  journalist  looked  about  him  to  determine 
what  was  best  worth  seeing  and  describing,  in 
reference  to  his  special  duties.  If  he  went  with  or 
after  Sir  Colin  to  Allahabad,  he  would  get  to  the 
head-quarters  of  politics,  where  very  few  stirring 
military  operations  were  to  be  witnessed ;  if  he 
went  northeast  into  Oude,  or  southwest  into 
Central  India,  he  might,  after  much  danger  and 
difficulty,  become  involved  in  the  movements  of 
some  flying  column,  ill  assorting  with  the  neces- 
sities of  a  lame  man — for  he  stiU  suffered  from  an 
injury  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  Mr  Russell  there- 
fore resolved  upon  a  journey  through  the  Upper 
Doab  f^om  Futteghur  to  Delhi,  and  thence  by 
Umballa  to  the  healthy  hill-station  of  Simla.    He 


travelled  by  Bhowgong,  Eytah,  Gosaigunje,  and 
AUygurh,  meeting  with  ample  evidence  on  the 
way  of  the  ruin  resulting  firom  thirteen  months 
of  anarchy.  Of  the  d&k  bungalows  or  stations  he 
says:  'Let  no  one  understand  by  this  a  pleasant 
roadside  hostelry  with  large  out-offices,  spacious 
courtyard,  teams  of  horses,  and  hissing  ostlers; 
rather  let  him  see  a  mud-hovel  by  the  way,  stand- 
ing out,  the  only  elevation  in  the  dead  level  of 
baked  earth,  a  few  trees  under  which  are  tethered 
some  wretched  horses,  and  a  group  of  men* — 
whose  dress  consisted  of  little  beyond  a  turban. 
From  Bhowgong  to  Eytah  the  country  looked  like 
a  desert;  and  by  the  roadside,  at  intervals  of  ten 
miles  or  less,  were  thannahs  or  police-stations — 
small  one-storied  houses,  bearing  traces  of  the 
destmctiveness  of  the  rebel  leader  which  had  so 
often  swept  the  district  He  crossed  the  Kallee 
Nuddee  at  a  point  where  the  Company  had  never 
yet  introduced  the  civilised  agency  of  a  regular 
bridge.  The  gharry  was  pushed  and  dragged  down 
a  shelving  bank  of  loose  sand,  and  then  over  a 
rickety  creaky  bridge  of  boats--^he  native  attend- 
ants making  much  use  of  the  primitive  distended 
bladders  and  earthen  jars  as  floating  supporters. 
Arrived  at  Eiytah,  he  found  the  place  little  other 
than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  with  enclosures 
broken  down  and  trees  lopped  off  at  the  stem. 
Tet  here  were  three  EnguahmeOi  dvil  servants 
of  the  Company,  engaged  in  H  satablishing  the 
machinery  of  regular  government  Mr  Russell, 
like  every  one  else,  tried  all  the  varieties  of 
language  to  express  adequately  the  tremendous 
heat  of  an  Indian  June.  He  left  Eytah  at  two 
in  the  afternoon.  *  The  gharry  was  like  an  oven  ; 
the  metal-work  burning  so  that  it  could  not  be 
borne  in  contact  with  the  hand  for  an  instant. 
Tho  wind  reminded  me  of  the  deadly  blast  which 
swept  over  us  on  the  march  to  Futteghur  that 
dreaidful  morning  when  we  left  Rohilcund.  Not  a 
tree  to  shade  the  road ;  on  each  side  a  parched, 
duU,  dun-coloured  plain,  with  the  waving  heat- 
lines  dancing  up  and  down  over  its  blighted 
surface ;  and  whirling  dust-storms  or  "  devils,"  as 
they  are  called,  careering  to  and  fro  as  if  in  demo- 
niac glee  in  their  own  infernal  region.  On  such  a 
day  as  this  Lake's  men  (half  a  century  earlier)  fell 
file  after  file  on  their  dreadful  journey.  Could 
I  have  found  shelter,  I  would  gladly  have  stopped, 
for  even  the  natives  suffered,  and  the  horses  were 
quite  done  up ;  but  in  India,  in  peace  and  war, 
one's  motto  must  be  "  No  backward  step ! "  —  so 
on  we  went.*  After  passing  through  many  small 
towns  and  poor  villages,  in  which  half  the  houses 
were  either  ruined  or  shut  up,  he  reached  AUy- 
gurh, where,  *  being  late,  there  was  nothing  ready 
at  the  bungalow  but  mosquitoes.'  Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  at  length  reached  Delhi. 

The  imperial  city  was  now  wholly  and  safely 
under  British  control.  Sentries  guarded  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Jumna,  allowing  no 
native  to  pass  without  scrutiny ;  the  fort  of  the 
Selimguih  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  but  trusty 
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detachment.  The  plan^  once  contemplated,  of 
destroying  the  defences,  had  not  been  adopted; 
the  majestic  wall,  thongh  shattcred.and  ball-pierced 
in  parts,  remained  in  other  respects  entire.  The 
defences  were,  altogether,  calculated  to  strike  a 
stranger  with  surprise,  at  the  height  and  solidity  of 
the  wall,  the  formidable  nature  of  the  bastions,  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  dry  ditch,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  glacis,  and  the  security  of  such  of  the 
gates  as  had  not  been  battered  down  or  blown  in. 


Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  had  escaped  the 
havoc  of  war ;  but  others  exhibited  the  effects  of 
bombardment  and  assault  in  a  terrible  degree^ 
although  nine  months  of  peaceful  occupation  had 
intervened  ;  houses  pitted  with  marks  of  shot  and 
bullet,  public  buildings  shattered  and  half  in  miDs, 
trees  by  the  wayside  split  and  rent,  doors  ao<L 
windows  splintered,  gables  torn  out  of  houses^ 
jagged  holes  completely  through  the  walls.  Half 
the  houses  in  the  city  were  shut;  and  the  other* 
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half  had  not  yet  regained  their  regular  steady 
inhabitants.  The  mighty  palace  of  the  Moguls  was 
nearly  as  grand  as  ever  on  the  outside ;  but  all 
within  displayed  a  wreck  of  oriental  splendour. 
The  exquisite  Dewani  Khas,  when  Mr  Russell  was 
there,  instead  of  being  filled  with  turbaned  and 
bejewelled  rajahs,  Mogul  guards,  and  oriental  mag- 
nificence, as  in  the  olden  days,  was  occupied  by 
British  infantry — infantry,  too,  engaged  in  the 
humblest  of  barrack  domestic  duties.  '  From 
pillar  to  pillar  and  column  to  column  extended 
the  graceful  arches  of  the  clothes-line,  with  shirts 
and  socks  and  drawers  flaunting  in  the  air  in 
lieu  of  silken  banners.  Long  lines  of  charpoys 
or  bedsteads  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to 
the  other — arms  were  piled  against  the  columns — 
pouches,  belts,  and  bayonets  depended  from  the 
walls;  and  in  the  place  where  once  blazed  the 
fabulous  glories  of  the  peacock's  throne,  reclined  a 
private  of  her  Majesty's  61st,  of  a  very  Milesian 
type  of  countenance.' 

The  old  king  still  remained  a  prisoner  at  Delhi. 
The  drivelling,  sensual  descendant  of  Tamerlane, 
shorn  of  everything  that  could  impart  dignity, 
occupied  some  of  the  smaller  apartments  of  the 
palace,  with  a  few  of  his  wives,  children,  and 


gi-andchildren,  near  him.  All  were  fretful  and 
discontented,  as  they  well  might  be  :  for  they  had 
nothing  to  see,  nowhere  to  go,  no  honours  to 
receive,  no  magnificence  to  luxuriate  in.  When 
interrogated  by  visitors  concerning  the  early  dajs 
of  the  Revolt,  he  was  peevish,  and  wished  to 
change  the  subject ;  and  when  his  youngest 
begum,  and  his  son  Jumma  Bnkht,  were  indncod 
to  converse,  the  absence  of  family  unity — if  such 
a  thing  is  possible  in  an  oriental  palace— was 
apparent  enough. 

Considered  politically,  Delhi  had  the  great 
advantage,  during  the  spring  months,  of  being 
placed  under  Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  province 
which  contained  the  once  imperial  city  was 
detached  from  the  'northwestern'  group,  and 
made — with  Sirhind,  Uie  Punjaub,  and  the 
Pesbawur  Valley— one  compact  and  extensire 
government,  under  the  control  of  one  who,  morally 
speaking,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  India. 
It  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  a  government; 
but  much  careful  consideration  was  needed  before 
the  principle  of  construction  could  be  settled.  If 
the  peaceful  industrious  population  would  return 
to  their  homes  and  occupations,  their  presence 
would  doubtless  be  welcome ;  but  the  neighbouring 
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Tillages  still  swarmed  with  desperate  characters, 
whose  residence  in  Delhi  wonld  be  productiTe  of 
evil.  Many  of  the  better  class  of  natives  feared 
that  the  imperial  city  wonld  never  recover ;  that 
the  injury  which  its  buildings  had  received  daring 
the  siege,  the  disturbance  of  trade  by  the  hurried 
exit  of  the  regular  inhabitants,  the  enormous 
losses  by  plunder  and  forfeiture,  and  the  break-up 
of  the  imperial  establishment  in  the  palace,  had 
combined  to  inflict  a  blow  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  once  great  Mogul  capital.  Delhi,  nevertheless, 
had  outlived  many  terrible  storms;  and  these 
prognostications  might  be  destined  to  fail 


One  consequence  of  the  steady  occupation  of 
Delhi  during  the  winter  and  spring  was  the 
gradual  departure  of  troops  to  other  districts 
where  they  were  more  needed.  Among  these 
was  one  of  the  native  regiments.  The  'gallant 
little  Goorkhas,'  as  the  British  troops  were  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  soldiers  of  the  Sirmoor  and 
Kumaon  battalions,  held  their  high  reputation  to 
the  very  last  The  Sirmoor  battalion  had  marched 
down  to  Delhi  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances, and  during  more  than  twelve  months 
had  been  on  continuous  duty  in  and  near  that 
region.    The  time  had  now  come  when  a  respite 
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could  be  given  to  their  labours.  They  took  their 
departure  to  the  healthy  hill-station  of  Deyrah 
Dhoon.  As  they  marched  out  of  Delhi,  h^ed 
by  their  commandant,  Colonel  Reid,  they  were 
escorted  over  the  bridge  by  the  2d  Bengal  Euro- 
peans, who  cheered  them  lustily,  and  inspirited 
them  with  a  melody,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
had  perchance  by  this  time  learned— 'i8%oti^  auld 
aeqvaifUanee  he  /argot:  An  officer,  well  fomihar 
with  these  *  jolly  little  Goorkhas,'  remarked  on 
this  occasion :  '  There  is  not  in  military  history  a 
brighter  or  purer  page  than  the  record  of  the 
services  and   foiihful    conduct  of  the   Sirmoor 


Goorkha  battalion  during  the  past  year.  First  in 
the  field,  always  in  front,  prominent,  and  inces- 
santly fighting  throughout  the  entire  campaign 
and  siege-operations  before  Delhi,  the  regiment  has 
covered  itself  with  honour  and  glory.  In  our 
darkest  days,  there  was  never  a  whisper,  a  suspi- 
cion, the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  honest  loyalty 
and  fidelity  of  these  brave,  simple-minded,  and 
devoted  soldiers.  When  others  turned  traitors, 
robbers,  nfmaffflinff,  these  rushed  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  to  our  side,  fought  the  good  fight,  bled, 
and  died,  faithful  to  their  salt,  honourable  and 
true  to  the  last' 
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The  PoDJaub— at  Lahore  and  all  the  other 
cities  and  stations — was  so  steadily  and  watchfhlly 
governed,  that  no  distarbances  took  place  except 
of  a  very  slight  character— personally  distressing, 
it  is  true,  bat  not  nationally  or  politically  of  any 
moment.  One  such  was  the  following:  On  a 
certain  day  a  number  of  disbanded  sepoys,  who 
had  long  before  taken  refuge  in  Cashmere,  recrossed 
the  frontiers,  and  attacked  the  Christians  stationed 
at  a  place  called  Madhopore;  they  murdered  a 
few,  including  children,  under  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity.  No  other  reason  could  bo  assigned 
for  this  brutality  than  a  vengeful  tbirst  for 
European  blood  Hastily  they  crossed  again  into 
Cashmere,  taking  with  them  a  quantity  of  plunder. 
A  demand  was  at  once  made  upon  the  chief  of 
Cashmere,  Rumbeer  Singh,  to  capture  and  give 
them  up  ;  which  demand  was  shortly  afterwards 
attended  to,  although  he  had  exhibited  a  little 
remissness  in  this  matter  in  one  or  two  former 
instances.  The  Rajah  of  Cashmere  was  not 
wholly  unsuspected,  indeed,  of  unfavourable  views 
towards  the  British ;  and,  with  a  less  firm  man 
than  John  Lawrence  at  his  elbow,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  made  his  mountain  territory  a  retreat 
for  rebels. 

Sinde,  the  land  of  the  Indus,  remained  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  Frere  and  General  Jacob,  the 
one  as  civil  commissioner  and  the  other  as  military 
commandant.  At  one  period  during  the  month, 
however,  Frere  was  called  upon  to  settle  a  question 
of  religious  zealotry,  which  might  have  kindled 
into  a  flame  if  not  promptly  dealt  with.  A  Moham- 
medan of  respectable  character  came  to  him,  while 
at  Hydrabad,  ^nd  complained  of  an  inscription  on 
the  inner  wall  of  an  open-fronted  shop  belonging 
to  the  Ohristian  Mission.  The  inscription  com- 
prised one  or  two  quotations  l^om  the  Koran,  and 
an  argument  to  disprove  the  divine  fiutbority  of 
the  Prophet  of  Islftm,  from  the  evidence  pf  the 
Koran  itself.  It  was  prepared  and  written,  in  the 
Sindhi  and  Arabic  languages,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Matchett ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Gell  caused  it  to  bo 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  open  shop  where 
Bibles  were  sold  or  distributed.  The  complainant 
was  one  Gholam  Ali,  a  Mohammedan  lately 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  stated 
to  Mr  Frere  that  the  inscription,  visible  to  all  the 
passers-by  in  the  main  bazaar  of  the  city,  was 
irritating  and  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans.  Mr 
Fi*ere  read  the  inscription ;  and  in  afterwards 
explaining  to  Lord  Elphinstone  the  reasons  which 
determined  his  decision  on  the  subject,  he  said: 
*I  am  willing  to  be  judged  by  any  one  who 
has  any  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  feehngs 
of  a  bigoted  Mohammedan  population  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  such  a  placard  on  them.  I  feel 
confident  that  any  such  unprejudiced  person  would 
agree  with  me,  that  there  was  much  danger  of  its 
causing  an  outbreak  of  fanatical  violence;  and 
holding  that  opinion,  I  cannot  think  that  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  allowing  it  to  remain.  It  is 
quite  possible  it  might  never  have  caused  any 


breach  of  the  peace;  but  I  did  not  think  the 
present  a  time  to  try  unnecessary  experiments  as 
to  how  much  a  fanatical  native  population  will 
or  will  not  bear  in  the  way  of  provocation.'  Mr 
Frere  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Gell,  the  mission-super- 
intendent, requesting  him  to  remove  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  on  the  ground  that^  however  well  meant, 
it  might  produce  more  harm  than  good.  This 
proceeding  led  to  a  violent  outcry  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  supporters,  and  to  an 
erroneous  narrative  forwarded  to  the  government 
of  Bombay — accusing  Mr  Frere  of  enoonraging 
Mohammedanism  and  insulting  Christianity.  It 
was  one  of  those  numerous  occasions,  presented 
during  the  course  of  the  Revolt  and  its  suppression, 
in  which  the  governing  authorities  had  much 
difficulty  in  steering  clearly  through  the  opposite 
dangers  of  two  religious  extremes. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose's  operations  in  Central  India 
during  the  month  of  June  were  treated  so  fully 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  little  need  be  added  here 
on  the  subject.  The  recapture  of  Gwalior  was  the 
great  event ;  all  the  operations  in  Rajpootana, 
Bundelcund,  Goojerat,  and  Holkai^s  territory,  were 
subordinate  to  it.  When  the  month  dosed,  General 
Roberts,  with  the  '  Rajpootana  Field-force,'  was  on 
the  march  from  Nuseerabad  to  Jeypoor,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Gwalior  fugitives  in  tllftt  direc- 
tion. Brigadier  Showers  was  at  or  neaf  Futtch- 
pore  Sikri,  guarding  the  Agra  route.  Major  Ramsey 
was  advancing  from  Rohilcund  with  the  Knmaon 
battalion.  The  English  residents  at  Jeypoor  and 
Bhurtpore  wore  aotively  engoged  in  supporting,  so 
fJEir  as  was  prticticable,  the  loyal  tendencies  of  the 
rajahs  of  those  two  states,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  rebels  if  the  latter  were  to  enter  either  of 
those  cities.  The  doubt  was,  not  so  much  of  the 
rsjahs,  as  of  the  soldiery  in  their  pay,  whose  fldehty 
could  not  wholly  be  relied  op.  The  QUUn  body  of 
GwaUor  fugitives  were  at  that  tiiQQ  spmewhcrc 
near  Hindoi^n,  a  town  about  ^uidistant  from 
Gwalior,  Agra,  and  Jeypoor  |  wb^^er  they  were 
about  to  advance  to  llmnAwpora  on  the  Jeypoor 
road,  to  Mhow  on  the  Ulwar  road,  or  to  any  other 
point,  was  not  well  known.  Indeed,  tiie  rebels 
themselves  seemed  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
their  future  movements;  they  were  looking  around, 
to  find  some  rajah,  nawab,  or  nazim  who  would 
join  them  in  rebellion  ;  but  those  chieftains  were 
becoming  more  and  more  cautious  how  they  com- 
mitted themselves  in  this  way.  The  spectacle  of 
rajahs  blown  away  from  guns,  and  nawabs  hung 
from  gallows,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 

General  Whitlock's  field-force,  at  the  end  of 
June,  was  distributed  in  various  parts  of  Bundel- 
cund, keeping  in  subjection  the  petty  chieftains 
here  and  there  in  arms  ;  for  there  was  no  longer 
anything  like  a  formidable  army  of  rebels  opposed 
to  him.  Brigadier  Carpenter,  with  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  and  two  guns,  was  at  Kiricee. 
Major  Dallas,  with  the  1st  Madras  N.I.,  was 
assisting  the  civil  authorities  in  re-establishing  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments.    Colonel  Reede, 
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Tfith  two  hundred  men  and  two  gans^  was  sent 
to  look  after  the  safety  of  Humeerpoor  and  its 
neighbonrhood.  Brigadier  Macduff  with  a  portion 
of  H.M.  43d  fbot,  went  to  Galpee.  Brigadier 
Mnnsej,  with  a  small  column  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  was  sent  to  Nowgong,  to  protect  a 
convoy  of  stores  on  their  way  from  Saugor.  The 
remainder  of  the  force  encamped  for  a  while  at 
Banda  as  head-quarters,  having  with  them  Narain 
Rao  and  Madhoo  Rao  as  prisoners,  a  large  number 
of  guns,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure  and 
jewels  captured  from  the  rebels.  Whitlock*s  long- 
continued  exertions,  although  not  attended  by  any 
great  battles,  had  gradually  restored  something  like 
tranquillity  to  this  distracted  region.  Bundelcund 
and  the  Saugor  territory,  from  the  Jumna  to  the 
Nerbudda,  had  for  nearly  twelve  months  been 
in  a  miserable  condition.  The  various  bands  of 
mutineers  passing  from  Dinapoor  and  elsewhere 
wrought  great  mischief;  powerful  villages  preyed 
upon  their  weaker  neighbours;  and  the  self- 
installed  nawabs  and  rajahs  extorted  every 
forthing  they  could  get  from  the  peasantry  and 
towns-people.  Many  villages  were  completely 
deserted;  many  more  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  people  plundered  of  all  the  grain 
and  other  property  which  they  possessed.  The 
lesson  which  the  peaceful  natives  had  received 
ftom  the  rebels  was  a  severe  one,  calculated  to 
teach  them  the  advantages  of  regular  government 
under  British  influence. 

Among  the  many  '  field-forces'  which  about  this 
time  were  broken  up,  to  relieve  the  troops  from 
some  of  their  exhausting  labours  in  fiercely  hot 
weather,  was  a  small  one  called  the  'Satpoora 
Field-force.'  Satpoora  is  a  town  in  Holkar's 
Mahratta  dominions,  about  seventy-five  miles 
southeast  of  Indore,  and  very  near  the  boundary 
of  the  Nagpoor  territory.  Satpooi*a  also  gives 
name  to  a  range  of  mountains  which,  running 
east  and  west,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Taptce 
from  that  of  the  Nerbudda ;  and  it  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  designation  'Satpoora  Field-force' 
was  given  to  a  small  body  of  troops  collected  for 
^e  defonce  of  the  region  in  question.  Major 
Evans,  commanding  this  force,  took  farewell  of 
his  men  on  the  22d  of  June.  In  an  order  or 
address,  dated  from  his  camp  at  Jalwana,  he 
thanked  Captain  Sealey  and  the  artillery.  Captain 
Langston  and  the  Rifles,  Captain  Baugh  and  the 
9th  Bombay  N.  I.,  Captain  Briggs  and  the  19th, 
Lieatenant  Latouche  and  the  Poonah  horse- 
being  the  components  of  his  force.  He  made 
special  mention  of  a  certain  encounter  on  the  11th 
of  April ;  'when  the  insurgents,  posted  in  positions 
from  which  they  supposed  they  could  not  be 
driven,  were  at  once  attacked  at  three  difierent 
points ;  and  despite  a  most  obstinate  and  deadly 
resistance,  were  signally  defeated  and  dispersed.' 
He  proceeded  in  commendatory  terms  to  state  that 
*  the  effect  on  the  enemy  has  been  so  dispiriting 
that  they  have  never  again  dared  to  collect  in 
force ;  the  disaffected  chiefs  themselves  wandering 


about  in  concealment  The  force  has  therefore 
been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  again  to  shew 
their  prowess,  which  all  were  so  ei^er  to  do,  and 
would  have  done  so  well,  had  opportunity  offered.' 

Gujerat,  the  Guicowar's  territory — situated  south 
of  Rajpootana,  and  west  of  Holkar's  territory 
— ^had,  it  will  be  remembered,  been  most 
happily  and  effectively  disarmed  by  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear,  political  resident  at  the  court  of 
the  Guicowar ;  thereby  lessening  the  probability 
of  any  hostile  outbreak.  Gujerat  became  subject, 
however,  during  this  month,  to  one  of  those 
strange  mysteries  in  which  orientals  so  much 
delight.  The  lotus,  and  the  chupatties,  and  the 
*  something  white,'  had  had  their  day  ;  and  now 
arose  the  mystery  of  tun^s.  It  was  ascertained 
that  twigs  or  small  branches  had  been  circulated 
from  village  to  village  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
as  signals  or  watchwords;  but  nothing  could  be 
learned  concerning  their  meaning.  An  ancient 
custom  existed  in  many  parts  of  India,  of  measur- 
ing the  footprints  with  straws  or  twigs  whenever 
a  robbery  had  been  committed,  then  forwarding 
them  from  village  to  village,  until  the  measure- 
ment was  found  to  implicate  some  one  villager ; 
after  which  the  village  was  made  responsible. 
This  and  many  other  ancient  customs  were 
referred  to ;  but  nothing  appeared  to  throw  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  twigs  thus  transmitted 
through  Gujerat. 

To  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in 
the  Deccan,  a  small  field-force,  composed  of  troops 
selected  from  the  Poonah  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  was  made  up,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Gall.  Starting  from  Poonah,  the 
colonel  arrived  at  Aumngabad  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  resumed  his  march  on  the  following  day  to 
Jaulnah,  a  military  station  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Large  bands  of 
Rohilla  marauders,  expelled  from  the  city  of 
Hyderabad  by  the  Nizam's  troops,  were  known  to 
be  in  various  villages  in  the  Jaulnah  district ;  and 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  hold  Colonel  Gall's 
force  in  readiness  to  watch  and  disperse  these  men, 
lest  their  machinations  should  assume  a  military 
fonn.  A  new  cavalry  corps  named  Beatson's 
Horse  assisted  in  this  object  This  corps,  organised 
by  and  under  the  active  officer  of  that  name,  con- 
sisted of  recruits  from  various  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
for  active  service  in  any  regions  where  their  pre- 
sence might  be  deemed  most  useful.  At  present, 
their  quarters  were  at  Jaulnah,  where  they  were 
r^n^larly  picketed  around  the  encampment  at 
night.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  streng^- 
ening  the  Jaulnah  district  with  a  wing  of  the  92d 
Highlanders,  and  with  several  guns. 

Of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  it  may  happily  be 
said  that— partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
Poorbeah  element  in  the  native  army,  partly  to 
the  sagacious  and  energetic  government  of  Lord 
Elphinstone — the  curse  of  rebellion  was  rendered 
very  little  apparent  Sinde,  placed  temporarily 
under  that  presidency,  was  well  looked  afiffc  ^'^ 
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Mr  Frere ;  Gujerat  was  safe  under  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear;  Rajpootana  was  watched  by  the 
vigilant  eye  of  General  Roberts ;  while  the  northern 
Mahratta  states,  so  far  as  they  were  subject  to 
Bombay  influence^  were  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton. 

Certain  occurrences  in  the  South  Mahratta 
country,  however,  deserve  to  be  noticed  both  in 
their  political  and  their  military  phases. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of  the 
insurgent  bodies  in  India  rose  in  arras  on  account 
of  personal  or  local  matters,  bearing  little  relation 
to  the  great  military  revolt,  or  to  the  so-called 
national  rebellion.  The  derangement  of  regular 
government  furnished  opportunity  for  those  who 
had  real  or  assumed  grievances.  An  example  of 
this  kind  was  furnished  in  the  South  Mahratta 
country.  The  natives  of  one  of  the  least  known 
districts  south  of  Bombay  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  down  trees  wherever  they  pleased,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  the  cleared  ground  with  various 
kinds  of  grain.  The  Bombay  government  at  length 
put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  destruction  of  timber. 
This  stoppage  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives 
as  an  infringement  of  their  'vested  rights.'  A 
mischief-maker— one  of  the  many  usually  at  hand 
when  the  populace  are  excited — appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  Rajah  of  Jumbotc,  a  place  south- 
west of  Belgaum.  He  believed,  or  persuaded 
the  people  to  believe,  that  Nena  Sahib  held 
Poonah  with  a  ]arge  force  ;  that  the  British 
troops  were  kept  in  check  almost  everywhere ; 
and  that  it  was  a  favourable  time  for  a  rise 
against  the  constituted  authorities  who  held  sway 
there.  Another  cause  for  disaffection  arose  out 
of  the  Hindoo  custom  of  adoption  ;  and  this  was 
felt  in  the  South  Mahratta  country  as  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Many  circumstances  arose  during 
the  Revolt,  shewing  that  the  natives  are  familiar 
with  and  attached  to  this  custom.  When  a  prince, 
a  chief,  or  a  landowner,  had  no  legitimate  heir,  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  name  a  successor  or  heir, 
generally  from  among  his  kinsmen.  So  long  as 
the  East  India  Company  had  no  territorial  rights 
in  a  particular  province  or  region,  there  was  no 
motive  for  interfering  with  this  custom  ;  but  self- 
interest  afterwards  stepped  in,  in  a  way  that  may 
be  very  easily  explained.  The  Company,  we  will 
suppose,  made  a  treaty  with  a  native  prince,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  state  or  a  certain  revenue 
should  belong  to  him  '  and  his  heirs  for  ever.'  If 
he  had  no  legitimate  heir,  the  Company  was 
tempted  to  seize  the  golden  prize  after  his  death, 
under  the  plea  that  the  adopted  son  was  not 
a  true  representative.  A  Hindoo  custom  was 
interpreted  in  an  English  sense,  and,  being  found 
wanting,  was  disallowed;  thereby  enriching  the 
Company.  English  lawyers  found  no  difl5culty  in 
supporting  this  course  of  proceeding,  because  it  was 
consistent  with  English  law.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  governor-generalship  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousio,  that  this  kind  of  confiscation  was  exten- 
Bireljr  acted  on ;  and  hence  the  interval  between 


1848  and  1858  was  marked  by  much  more  irrita- 
tion among  native  princely  families,  than  had  been 
before  exhibited  in  connection  with  this  particular 
subject.  Be  it  right  or  wrong,  thus  to  interpret  a 
Hindoo  usage  by  an  English  test^  the  history  of  the 
Revolt  plainly  shewed  that  many  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  government  were  persons  whose 
domains  or  revenues  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
refusal  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  the  prin- 
ciple of  adoption  in  heirship.  The  miscreant  Nena 
Sahib,  the  spirited  but  unscrupulous  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  many  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Delhi, 
and  others  whose  names  and  deeds  have  often 
been  recorded  in  these  pages,  had— for  some  yean 
preceding  the  outbreak — ^brooded  over  their  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  in  some  such  matters  as  these.  Is 
it  matter  for  surprise  that  they  welcomed  a  day 
of  revenge— a  day  that  might  possibly  restore 
to  them  that  of  which  they  deemed  themselves 
unjustly  deprived  1 

The  Rajah  of  Nargoond  was  one  of  those  to 
whom,  in  a  minor  degree,  this  principle  appUcd. 
He  was  a  South  Mahratta  prince,  holding  a  small 
territory  eastward  of  Dharwar— separated  from 
Bombay  by  the  once  disturbed  Kolapore  district 
Being  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Bombay 
government,  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  adopt  an 
heir  to  his  raj  or  rajahship;  and  the  result  of 
this  petition  was  such  as  to  render  him  a  bitter 
enemy.  His  enmity  made  itself  apparent  about 
the  date  to  which  this  chapter  relates,  in  intrigues 
with  the  malcontents  around  him.  A  ruthless 
murder  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  Mr  Kiuison, 
political  agent  for  the  South  Mahratta  country, 
having  cause  to  suspect  the  rajah,  set  out  ftom 
Belgaum  to  seek  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
in  the  hope  of  dissuading  him  from  rebel  move- 
ments. They  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
which  seemed  to  justify  this  hope.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  May,  Mr  Manson  reached 
Ramdroog — the  chieftain  of  which  advised  him 
to  bo  on  his  guard,  as  the  Rajah  of  Navgoond 
could  not  bo  relied  on.  The  unhappy  gentleman, 
believing  otherwise,  pushed  on  towards  Naigoond. 
That  same  night  his  palanquin  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  the  rajah's  troops  at  Soorbund,  fifteen 
miles  from  Nargoond,  and  the  political  agent  was 
foully  murdered,  together  with  most  of  his  escort 

The  Bombay  government  at  once  issued  orders 
to  attack  the  insurgents,  and  deal  severely  with 
the  disaffected  chieftains.  It  had  been  already 
ascertained  that  in  the  Dharwar  collectorate,  besides 
the  Rajah  of  Nargoond,  there  were  Bheem  Rao  of 
Moondurg,  and  the  Desaee  of  Hemb^ee,  to  be 
confronted.  The  South  Mahratta  country,  being 
near  the  boundary-line  between  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  presidencies,  had  facilities  for  receiving 
small  bodies  of  troops  from  two  directions,  to  qudl 
any  disturbances  that  might  arise.  A  Madras 
column,  setting  out  from  Bellary  under  Mi^or 
Hughes,  proceeded  northward,  and  invested  tiie 
stronghold  of  Bheem  Rao  at  Kopal  or  Copal.  A 
message  was  sent  to  this  chief,  giving  him  three 
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hours  to  remove  the  women  and  children  from 
the  place.  He  returned  no  answer ;  whereupon 
a  cannonade  was  opened.  A  breach  was  made 
practicable ;  a  storming-partj  entered ;  the  rebels 
gave  way  at  every  point;  and  very  speedily  the 
town  and  fort  were  in  Major  Hughes's  possession. 
Bheem  Rao  himself,  as  well  as  Kenchengowda,  the 
Besace  of  Hembegee,  were  among  the  slain  on  this 


occasion.  While  Hughes  was  thus  occupied  at 
Kopal,  a  small  column  of  Bombay  troops  was 
engaged  in  another  part  of  the  South  Mahratta 
country.  Three  or  four  hundred  men,  with  two 
guns,  started  fi*om  Belgaum  under  Captain  Paget, 
and  joined  a  party  of  Mahratta  horse  under  Colonel 
Malcolm  at  Noolgoond.  They  advanced  on  the  1st 
of  Juno  to  Nargoond^  the  stronghold  of  the  rebel 
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rajah.  This  stronghold  consisted  of  a  fortress  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock  eight  hundred  feet  high,  with 
the  town  at  its  base.  A  reconnaissance  being  made, 
it  was  found  that  nearly  two  thousand  rebels  were 
encamped  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
rajah  could  be  seen,  on  an  elephant,  brandishing 
his  sword.  Malcolm  sent  on  the  Mahratta  hoi-se 
to  commence  the  attack  ;  with  the  two  guns,  two 
companies  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  and  one  of  the 
S8th  Bombay  infantry,  to  support.  Of  fighting 
there  was  scarcely  any  ;  the  rebels  very  soon  fled 
from  the  plain  and  the  town,  and  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  Malcolm.  The  rock-fortress,  however,  still 
remained  uncouquered.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  a  storming-party  was  sent  to  ascend  the 
steep  and  rugged  pathway  which  led  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  fortress,  prepared  to  blow  it  open  with 
powder.  Only  one  rebel  was  visible ;  and  after  a 
couple  of  rifles  had  been  fired  at  him,  the  gate  was 
forced  open  and  an  entrance  obtained.  Four  men, 
the  only  occupants  of  the  fortress,  threw  themselves 
over  a  precipitous  wall  in  a  panic  terror,  and  were 


dashed  to  pieces— either  not  understanding  or  not 
believing  the  promise  of  quarter  offered  to  them. 

Thus  fell  the  fortress  of  Nargoond,  which  had 
been  regarded  as  a  formidable  stronghold  ever 
since  the  days  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The  rajah  fled 
early  in  the  fight,  with  seven  of  his  principal 
followers.  Mr  Souter,  police-superintendent  at 
Belgaum,  knowing  the  rajah's  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Mr  Manson,*  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him. 
At  sunset  on  the  2d,  the  rajah  and  his  followers 


*  The  gOTemor  of  Bombay,  in  a  public  notification,  used  many 
expressions  of  respect  towards  the  memory  of  the  political  agent 
Adverting  to  the  advice  given  to  Mr  Mnnson  not  to  trust  himself 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Ri^ah  of  Nargoond.  Lord  Elphinstone  said : 
*  ])ut  with  that  noble  devotion  to  duty,  of  which  the  recent  history 
of  India  has  presented  so  many  instances,  Mr  Manson  determined 
to  make  a  final  efi'ort  to  save  the  chief,  by  his  personal  influence, 
Arom  the  ruin  impending  over  him.'  He  added  that  the  facts 
shewed  'that  a  gallant  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  had 
proved  himself  a  most  valuable  servant  of  the  state,  has  been 
basely  murdered.'  And  he  concluded  by  announcing  that  '  the 
body  of  Mr  Manson  has  been  recovered,  and  has  been  buried  at 
Kulladgee.  The  Right  lion,  the  Governor  in  Council  wUl  regard 
it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  make  a  provision  for  the  families  of  the 
brave  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  defending  one  whoso  untimely 
fiite  is  now  so  deeply  deplored.' 
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were  discovered  skulking  in  a  belt  of  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malpurba,  near  Ramdroog ;  all  but 
one  were  captured,  just  as  thej  were  about  to  start 
for  Punderpore.  They  were  sent  to  Belgaum, 
to  be  tried  by  a  special  commission.  As  to  the 
rajah,  the  last  hour  of  this  wretched  man  was 
marked  by  very  unseemly  circumstances.  On  the 
11th  of  June  he  was  brought  to  trial,  before  Captain 
Schneider,  political  agent  at  Belgaum.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  next  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  two  companies 
of  H.M.  66th,  and  two  of  the  20th  Bombay  native 
infantry,  marched  into  Belgaum  from  Dharwar  to 
afford  a  guard  during  the  execution.  When  the 
last  hour  was  approaching,  the  rajah  begged  hard 
to  be  blown  from  a  gun,  as  a  less  degrading  death 
than  hanging ;  but  the  authorities  on  the  spot  were 
not  empowered  to  accede  to  this  application.  The 
gallows  was  erected,  and  the  hanging  effected  ;  but 
the  rope  broke,  and  the  wretched  man  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  an  undignified  struggle  took  place 
between  him  and  his  executioners.  The  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  was  at  length  carried  otlt,  litit 
not  without  evidences  of  mismanagemettt  thill 
added  to  the  painiulness  of  the  whole  soen0. 

In  connection  with  the  afiairs  of  the  fiiitnbigr 
presidency  generally,  a  few  observations  tnat  bo 
made  on  the  state  of  the  native  army.  One  of  the 
questions  that  pressed  upon  the  atithofities  during 
many  months  bore  relation  to  the  treatment  Of 
the  disAlmed  sepoy  regiments— regiments  irhicb. 
though  disaimed  for  suspidoiis  ootiduct,  WlA  not 
so  far  committed  themseitw  as  to  receive  Aitj 
more  severe  punishment.  In  tlie  Punjatib  811* 
John  lAWmice  waD  troubled  With  tbe  mtH  keep- 
ing of  inttiiy  thotisatlds  of  these  men ;  he  dared  not 
re-arm  them,  fbi*  their  fidelity  was  tSM9  than 
doubtful ;  and  he  would  not  disband  and  dismiss 
them,  lest  they  should  swell  the  ranks  of  the  rebels. 
Lord  Elphinstone,  governor  of  Bombay,  was  affected 
by  this  difficulty  only  in  a  small  degree,  because 
the  mutineers  in  the  Bombay  army  were  few  in 
number.  A  proceeding  took  place,  however,  in  the 
month  now  under  notice,  which  will  illustrate  one 
of  the  modes  adopted  of  dealing  with  these  danger- 
ous incumbrances.  It  will  be  remembered*  that 
in  the  early  part  of  August  1857  many  parts  of 
the  South  Mahratta  country  were  thrown  into 
agitation  by  the  appearance  of  mutiny  among 
certain  of  the  Bombay  native  troops.  Kolapore, 
Poonah,  Satara,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  Rutnagherry, 
and  Sawunt  Waree  were  the  chief  places  affected ; 
a  plot  was  discovered,  in  which  some  of  the  troops 
were  leagued  with  certain  Mohammedan  fanatics 
—discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  massacre  of 
numerous  Europeans.  The  21st  and  27th  regi- 
ments were  two  of  those  implicated;  or  rather 
some  of  the  companies  in  those  regiments ;  while 
other  companies,  not  actually  detected  in  the  con- 
spiracy, were  simply  disarmed.     In  this  disarmed 

*  See  Chap.  x?li.,  pp.  889,  290. 


state  the  men  remained  more  than  ten  months, 
watched,  but  not  treated  otherwise  as  culprits. 
At  length  a  settlement  of  their  treatment  was 
effected.  Lord  Elphinstone  and  his  council  decided 
as  follows :  That  the  native  oonimissioned  officen, 
present  when  the  disarming  took  place,  should  be 
dismissed  fh>m  the  army,  unless  they  could  bring 
forward  special  proofs  of  fidelity — that  of  the 
native  non-commissioned  officers,  the  elder  should 
be  expelled,  and  the  younger  reduced  to  the  ranks 
— that  the  sepoys  or  privates  should  not  be  expelled 
unless  special  grounds  were  assignable  in  their  dis- 
favour—that the  21st  and  27th  regiments  should  be 
formally  erased  from  the  Bombay  army  list,  to  mark 
with  some  stigma  the  conduct  of  those  r^ments — 
that  two  new  regiments,  to  be  called  the  30th  and 
31st  infantry,  should  be  formed,  with  a  rank  lower 
in  dignity  than  that  of  the  other  native  infantry 
regiments  of  the  Bombay  army — that  all  the 
privates  of  the  (late)  21st  and  27th,  with  excepted 
instances,  and  suck  tiative  officers  as  could  clear 
themselves  from  111  charges,  tbould  form  the 
bulk  of  the  two  ileW  regiments— flttlUly,  that  the 
tftoancies  in  the  list  of  officers  (subadats,  jemadars, 
hfttildar^  naiks)  should  be  filled  by  (diosen  sepoys 
who  bad  worthily  difitinguished  themitelves  in  the 
eattipaigns  of  Rajpootftlia  and  Cehtml  India.  Lord 
fillpbinstone,  in  his  ordef  in  ootineil  relating  to  this 
matter,  dwelt  upon  the  disgn^ll  'Vrhldh  had  been 
brought  upon  the  BombMjr  Atmf  hf  the  misdeeds 
of  some  of  the  men  of  iiiil  iftin  ilit  and  87tii  regi- 
tnents ;  adverted  to  th«  teiliblo  Amihn  which  most 
of  them  had  met  irilU  in  th«  Kolapore  Region  ; 
exhorted  the  rest  to  bewaf9  hcrW  they  ILStined  to 
the  solldtations  and  machinations  of  tmitors ;  and 
added:  'Hie  Governor  ill  Chltitidl  tHMe  that 
the  30th  and  Slit  i^egimetite  WU1|  hf  ilidi'  future 
txmdtidti  shew  theil*  d«imitlillAtimi  io  render  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  leniency  with  which  they 
have  been  treated,  and  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
the  crimes  of  the  21st  and  27th  have  left  upon  the 
character  of  the  Bombay  army  ;  so  that  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  misdeeds  may  be  as  effectually 
efiaced  from  the  minds  of  men,  as  their  former 
numbers  will  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  the  army.* 
Another  instance,  somewhat  analogous  to  this, 
was  presented  in  the  Punjaub.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolt,  the  36th  and  Gist  Bengal  regi- 
ments at  Jullaudur,  and  the  3d  at  Phillour,  were 
among  those  which  mutinied.  Some  of  the  sepoys 
in  each,  however,  remained  free  from  the  taint; 
they  stood  faithful  under  great  temptation.  At  a 
later  date  even  these  men  were  disarmed,  ftom 
motives  of  policy ;  and  they  had  none  but  nominal 
duties  intrusted  to  them.  At  length  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, finding  that  these  men  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  honourably,  proposed  that  they  should 
be  re-armed,  and  noticed  in  a  way  consistent  with 
their  merits.  This  was  agreed  to.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men,  the  faithfiil 
exceptions  of  three  unfaithful  regiments,  were 
formed  into  a  special  corps  to  be  called  the 
Wufadar  Pultun  or  '  faithful  regiment'    This  new 
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corps  was  to  be  in  ibur  companies,  oi'ganised  <m 
the  same  fboting  as  the  Punjanb  irregular  infontry ; 
and  was  to  be  stationed  at  some  place  where  the 
men  would  not  have  their  feelings  wounded  and 
irritated  by  the  taunts  of  the  Punjaubee  soldiery 
— between  whom  and  the  Hindustani  sepoys 
the  relations  were  anything  but  amicable.  Any 
of  the  selected  number  who  preferred  it,  might 
receiTe  an  honourable  discharge  from  the  army 
instead  of  entering  any  new  corps.  The  experi- 
ment was  regarded  as  an  important  one;  seeing 
that  it  might  afford  a  clue  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  numerous  disarmed  sepoys  in  the 
Punjaub. 

The  Bombay  presidency  was  not  so  closely 
engaged  in  political  and  military  matters  as  to 
neglect  the  machinery  of  peaceful  industry,  the 
stay  and  support  of  a  nation.  Another  of  those 
paths  to  commerce  and  civilisation,  railways,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  India  in  June.  It  was  a 
portion  of  a  great  trunk-line  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  connect  Bombay  with  Madras.  The 
length  opened  was  from  Khandalla  to  Poonah; 
and  this,  with  another  portion  opened  in  1853, 
completed  a  route  from  Bombay  to  Poonah,  except- 
ing a  long  tunnel  under  the  range  of  hills  called 
the  Bhore  Ghauts,  which  was  not  expected  to  bo 
completed  until  1860.  On  the  day  of  ceremonial 
opening,  a  journey  was  made  from  Bombay  to 
Poonah  and  back  in  eighteen  hours,  including  four 
hours  of  portage  or  porterage  at  the  Bhore  Ghauts. 
There  were  intermediate  stations  at  Kirkee  and 
Tulligaum.  The  Company  organised  a  scheme 
including  conveyance  across  the  ghauts,  by  palkecs 
and  gharries,  as  part  of  their  passenger  contract. 
An  instructive  index  to  the  advancing  state  of 
society  in  India  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  great  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay, 
Onrsetjee  Jamsetjee,  was  the  leading  personage 
in  the  hospitalities  connected  with  this  railway- 
opening  ceremonial. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  sister  presidency,  and  this 
chapter  may  close. 

If  Madras,  now  as  in  former  months,  was  wholly 
spared  from  fighting  and   treason,  it   at  least 


famished  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  attending 
any  collision  on  religious  matters  with  the  natives. 
The  Wesleyan  missionaries  had  a  chapel  and 
school  in  the  district  of  Madras  city  called  Roya- 
pettah.  Many  native  children  attended  the  school, 
for  the  sake  of  the  secular  instruction  there  given, 
without  becoming  formal  converts.  One  of  them, 
a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  mentioned  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Jenkins,  the  Wesleyan  minister,  his  wish 
to  become  a  Christian ;  it  was  found  on  inquiry, 
however,  that  the  parents  were  averse  to  this ;  and 
Mr  Jenkins  left  it  to  the  youth  whether  he  would 
join  the  mission  or  return  to  his  parents.  He 
chose  the  former  course.  Hereupon  a  disturbance 
commenced  among  the  friends  of  the  family ;  this 
was  put  down  by  the  police;  but  as  the  youth 
remained  at  the  mission-house,  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  natives  became  excited,  and  the  dis- 
turbance swelled  into  a  riot.  A  mob  collected  in 
front  of  the  mission-house,  entered  the  compound^ 
threw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  house,  forced  open 
the  door,  and  broke  all  the  furniture.  Mr  Jenkins 
and  another  missionary  named  Stephenson,  retreated 
from  room  to  room,  until  they  got  into  the  bath- 
room, and  then  managed  to  climb  over  a  wall 
into  another  compound,  where  they  found  proteo- 
tion.  It  was  a  mere  local  and  temporary  riot, 
followed  by  the  capture  of  some  of  the  offenders 
and  the  escape  of  others ;  but  it  was  just  such  a 
spark  as,  in  other  regions  of  India,  might  have  set 
a  whole  province  into  a  flame.  The  missionaries, 
estimating  the  youth's  age  at  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  claimed  for  him  a  right  of  determining 
whether  he  would  return  to  his  parents  (who 
belonged  to  the  Moodelly  caste),  or  enter  the 
mission  ;  whereas  some  of  the  zealots  on  the  other 
side,  declaring  that  his  age  was  only  twelve  or 
thirteen,  advocated  the  rightful  exercise  of  parental 
authority.  The  magistrates,  without  entering  into 
this  question  of  disputed  figures,  recommended  to 
the  missionaries  the  exercise  of  great  caution,  in 
any  matters  likely  to  arouse  the  religious  animosiQr 
of  the  natives ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  prevailing  state  of  native  feeling,  such 
caution  was  eminently  necessary. 


Qu4en*i  JUgimenti  in  India  in  June, — Sufficient  haa  been 
said  in  former  chapters  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
European  element  in  the  Indian  army  in  past  years ;  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  strength  of  that  element ;  the 
relation  between  the  Queen's  troops  and  the  Company's 
troops ;  the  difficulty  of  sparing  additional  troops  from 
England  ;  the  mode  in  which  that  difficulty  was  overcome  ; 
and  the  controversy  concerning  the  best  route  for  troop- 
diipa  It  seems  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  particulars 
oonoeming  the  actual  number  of  European  troops  in  India 
at  or  about  the  time  to  which  this  chapter  relates,  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  stationed. 

The  folloiring  list^  correct  as  to  the  regiments,  is  liable 


to  modification  in  respect  of  localities.  Many  of  the  regi- 
ments were  at  the  time  in  detachments,  serving  in  different 
places ;  in  such  cases,  the  station  of  the  main  body  only  is 
named.  Other  regiments  were  at  the  time  on  the  march ; 
these  are  referred  to  the  station  towards  which  they  were 
marching. 

qubkn's  troops  ih  tbb  behoal  army. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  distinctions  between 
•fusiliers,'  *foot,'  Might  infantry,'  'Highlanders,'  and  *rifles,' 
are  more  nominal  than  real ;  these  are  all  infantry  regiments 
of  the  line,  with  a  special  number  attached  to  eaych— ezce^t 
the  parUcuba  wrp^  c8j^»^\jDA^'^2Afe'^Tv^<i^ 
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SdDn. 

Gd«^ 

Lucknow. 

6th    m 

m 

Mecrut. 

7th   • 

9 

Sealkote. 

B  Troop, 


Cavalry, 

17th  Lt  Dra.,  *  Lncknow. 
9th  Lancen,  UrobalU. 
liO.  Trn.,  2d  bat,  Benares. 


Hcrte-arliUenf, 
Allahabad.        1 F  Troop,     .       Lucknow. 


Fool-arHUtfnf, 


td  Bat.  8th  Com.  Benarca. 

Sd    »  fith  <»  Calcutta. 

8th  »  4th  IT  Lucknow. 

6th  »  Ist  m  Moultan. 

7th  »  llth  IT  Bawnl  Plndee. 

Sth  IT  8d  »  lAieknow. 

SHh  »  Sd  ar  Dumdum. 


Ilth  Bat.6th  Com.Lucknow. 

12th  »  6th  m  Lucknow. 

lath  »  t\h  m  Bunnec. 

13th  '  eth  V  Ludcnow. 

14th  »  Sd  IT  Agra. 

14th  »  4th  »  Allahabad. 

14th  •  7th  »  Fntttghur. 


Engineers. 
4th  Company,    Ludcnow,         1 83d  Company,      Lucknow. 


/tt/anfry. 

6th  Fusiliers,     Cilpee. 

GOthRif., 

1st  bat.  8ha}\)ehanpoor. 

7th        '     .        MeeanMcer. 

t       0 

Sd    *    Dinapoor. 

8th  foot,         .    Agra. 

cut 

.    Delhi. 

loth    »         .        DImipoor. 

70th      . 

Feshawur. 

78d  . 

.    Sheergotty. 

10th  foot,      .        Barrackpore. 

75th      . 

Mecrut. 

20th    It     .        .    Lucknow. 

77th. 

.    Calcutta. 

tSd  FusUiers,        Lucknow. 

7WII 

Futteghur. 

S4th  foot,         .    Fcrosporc. 

80th. 

Cawnpore. 

27th    '         .        Umbulla. 

81st 

Nowshorah. 

22th    »    .        .    Rangoon. 

82il  . 

aSd  Lt.  Inlantry,  Allahabad. 

84th 

Buzar. 

91th  foot,         .    Aslmghur. 

87t1i 

.    Jullundur. 

SStli    »         .        Dinapoor. 

8Kth      . 

Cawnpore. 

37th    H    ,        .    Ghazecpore. 

90th. 

.    Lucknow. 

aBth    H                 Lncknow. 

93d 

Bareilly. 

42d  Uighlandera,  BareUly. 

97th. 

.    Lucknow. 

6Sd  foot,       .        Sealkote. 

SBth      . 

Campbellpoor. 

63d    H      .        .    Lncknow. 

Rlf.  Brig 

,2d  bat.  Lucknow. 

64th  »           .        AUuhabad. 

H      » 

3d    tt    Lucknow. 

QUF.EM  a  THOOI'S  in  the  BOMnAT  ABUT. 

The  prceedini;  list,  relating  to  tho  Bengal  army,  gives 
the  names  and  localities  of  regiments  for  the  later  weeks 
of  Jane;  the  following,  having  reference  to  the  Bombay 
army,  applies  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  month  ;  but 
the  dJUTerence  in  this  respect  cannot  be  considerable. 

Onalry. 
9d  Drag.  Guards,  Kh-kee.         i  14th  Light  Drag.,     Calpeo. 
8th  liussars,       .    Museerabad.  |  17th  Lancers,       .    Klrkee. 


D  Troop, 


1st  Bat.  8tl^Com.,  Baroda. 
4th    IT    3d     «r      R^Jpootana. 
6ih    r    1st      m       Einde. 


Horte-ariiUery. 


Foot-artillery. 


Poonah. 


nth  Bat.  2d  Com.,  Rajpootana. 
11th    «»    7th     m      Bombay. 
14th    H    6th     H      Cen.  India. 
14th    m    8th     m      Dharwar. 


lltb  Company, 


Engwutn, 
Bijpootaiia.  I  Slst  Company, 


Cen.  India. 


InfanUy, 


4th  foot,     . 
18th  Royal  Irish, 
S3d  foot,     . 
61st     n 
66th    m 
67th     m 
64th    » 
71st  Highlanders, 


Gvjerat. 

Poonah. 

Poonah. 

Kurachee. 

Bolgaum. 

Aden. 

Allygurh. 

Calpee. 


72d  HigUandart,  Keamnch. 

78th  m  .  AhunBagh. 

83d  foot,  Ri^pootana. 

86th     ».       .  Gklpee. 

89th     m  AhmwUbad. 

92d  Hlghlandars,  Bombay. 

95th  foot,  .  SiOpootana. 


Qvcta's  noors  ni  tbx  Manmafl  auct. 

The  following  list  applies  to  the  state  of  afiun  abovt 
the  third  week  in  Jane : 

CataJry, 
1st  Drag.  Guards,  Bangalore.    1 12th  Lancers,       .   KimooL 

Boru-arHUery, 
n  Troop, Mount 

Foot-arUllery. 
3d  Bat  3d  Com . ,  Bangalore.    1 14th  Bat  6th  Com.,  Banddeiml 

Infantry. 

Ist  foot,  Ist  Battalion,  Secundembad. 

43d      V Bundeleund. 

44th     » Madias. 

60th  Rifles,  3d  BattoUon,  .  Bangalore. 

66th  foot, Cananoro. 

C8th    «r  Rangoon. 

e!)th    y Visagapatam. 

74th    » BeUary. 

Summing  ap  these  entries,  it  will  be  seen  that  ont  of  the 
99  regimentfl  of  the  line  in  the  British  army  (the  100th,  a 
new  Canadian  regiment,  had  not  at  that  time  completed  iti 
oiiganisation),  no  less  than  59  were  in  India  in  June  1858 ; 
with  a  proportion  of  the  other  branches  o^  the  militaiy 
Bervice.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illoBtrato  the 
importance  attached  to  the  state  of  oar  Indian  poosenions. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  1857,  there  were  about  26,000 
royal  troops  and  12,000  Company's  Earopean  troops  in 
India.  During  the  ensuing  fifteen  niontha,  to  April  1858, 
there  were  sent  over  42,000  royal  troops  and  5000  Com- 
pany's Europeans.  These  would  have  giren  a  total  of 
85,000  British  troopB  in  India ;  but  it  was  estimated  that 
war,  sickness,  and  heat  had  lessened  this  number  to  50,000 
avaihible  effective  men.  At  that  time  the  arrangements  of 
the  English  authorities  were  such  as  to  insure  the  speedy 
increase  of  this  European  element  to  not  less  than  70,000 
men ;  and  during  tho  summer,  still  further  adyanoes  wsM 
made  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER   XXXIL 


GRADUAL    PACIFICATION    IN    THE    ADTUHIT. 


^^^  theevenUof  the  three  mo:illis 
r^ — J^^jj  August,  and  September, 
1868 — be  estimated  without  J  lie 
J  considemtionj  it  might  appc.-vr  that 
the  progTcsa  made  in  India  was 
hardly  etich  ^s  wuld  fairly  be  called 
'^imcitication.'  When  it  is  found  how 
^frequently  the  Jugdispore  rebels  are 
'  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  aiTairs 
'  Bchar ;  how  numerona  were  the  thaloot- 
dars  of  Oudo  fitUl  in  arms ;  how  large  an 
insurgent  force  the  Begum  held  under  her  com- 
mand ;  how  fruitless  were  all  the  attempts  to 
capture  the  miBcreant  Nona  Sahib  ;  how  severely 
the  friendly  thalookdai-s  and  zemindars  of  Oude 
were  treated  by  thoFse  ii)  the  rebel  rankSj  ru  a 
means  of  deterring  others  from  joioing  the  English  j 
how  active  was  Tanteca  Topee  in  escaping  from 
Roberts  and  Napier,  Smith  and  Michel,  with  his 
treasure  plundered  from  the  Mahar^ijah  Scindia; 
how  mnny  petty  chieftains  in  the  Bundelcund  and 
Mahratta  territories  were  endeavouring  to  raise 
themselves  in  power,  during  a  period  of  disorder, 
by  violence  and  plunder— tbere    may  be  some 


justification  for  rczarding  the  state  of  India  as 
far  from  peaceful  during  those  three  niontlja. 
But  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  empire  was  unquestionably  in  progress. 
Tlio  Bengal  sepoys^  the  real  mutineers^  were  becom- 
ing lessened  in  number  every  week,  by  the  sword, 
the  bullet,  the  gallovrsj  and  privation.  The  insur* 
gent  bands,  though  many  and  apparently  strong, 
consisted  more  and  more  exclusively  of  rabble 
ruffians,  whose  chief  motive  for  action  was  plunder, 
and  who  seldom  ventured  to  stand  a  contest  oven 
with  one-twentieth  part  their  number  of  English 
troops.  The  regiments  and  drafts  sent  out  from 
England,  both  to  the  Queen's  and  the  Company's 
armies,  were  regularly  continued,  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  to  supply  a  few  British  troops  to  all  the 
points  attacked  or  troubled.  There  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  Jats,  Goorkhas,  BheeU, 
Scindians,Delooehecs,(fec.,enlistcd  in  British  service^ 
having  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  high-caste 
Hindustani  Oudians  who  had  been  the  authors  of 
so  much  mischief.  There  was  a  re^cstablishraent 
of  civil  government  in  all  the  provinces,  and 
(excepting  Oude)  in  nearly  all  the  diatricta  ot  cw^ 
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province ;  attended  by  a  renewal  of  the  revenue 
arrangements,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  police 
bodiea  wlio  aided  in  putting  down  rebela  and 
marauders*  There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of 
anything  like  nationality  in  the  motions  of  the 
insurgents,  or  unity  of  purpose  in  their  proceed- 
ings ;  the  decrepit  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  the  half- 
witted King  of  Oud©j  both  of  them  prisoners,  had 
almost  gone  out  of  the  tboughU  of  the  natives— 
who,  50  far  as  they  rebelled  at  all,  looked  out  for 
new  leaders,  new  paymastera,  new  plunder.  In 
shorty  the  British  government  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  etory  province  throughout  India  i 
and  preparatioflfl  were  ^etywhere  mode  to  main^ 
lain  thii  hold  »o  flrmlj^f  that  the  diEOOtniiture  of 
the  rebels  became  a  matter  almost  of  moral 
certainty.  Much  remained  t^  be  dotje^  and  much 
time  would  be  noeded  for  doing  it;  but  the 
Mveginning  of  the  end*  was  come,  and  men 
could  speak  without  impropriety  of  the  gradual 
pacification  of  India* 

The  erents  of  tbeee  tliree  months  will  not 
require  any  lengthened  treatment;  of  neW 
mutinies  tliere  ^as  otily  one ;  and  the  mlJitarj 
and  other  operations  wiil  admit  of  rapid  recital. 

Calcutta  saw  nothing  of  Tlscount  OAtining  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  His  lordship^ 
as  govcmor-geucral,  appreciated  the  importance 
of  being  near  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  to  consult  with 
him  daily  on  various  matters  aflTecling  the  military 
operations  in  the  distarbed  districts.  Both  were 
nt  Allahabad  throughout  the  period  to  which  this 
chapter  relates.  The  Eupreme  council,  however, 
remained  at  the  presidential  capital,  givin^f  effect 
to  numerous  legislative  measures,  and  carrying  on 
the  regular  government  of  the  presidency.  Calcutta 
was  now  almost  entirely  free  from  those  panics 
which  so  frequently  disturbed  it  during  the  eiirly 
months  of  the  mutiny  ;  rapine  and  bloodbhed  did 
not  approach  the  city^  and  the  English  residents 
gradually  sobered  down.  Although  the  violent 
and  often  absurd  opposition  to  the  govenior^general 
had  not  quite  ceased^  it  bad  gi'eatly  lessened  j  the 
dignified  firmness  of  Lord  Canning  made  a  gradual 
conquest.  Some  of  the  newspapers^  hero  as  at 
Eombny,  invented  proclamations  and  narratives, 
crimes  and  accusations,  with  a  disregard  of  truth 
which  would  hardly  have  been  shewn  by  any 
journals  in  the  mother^country ;  and  those  effusions 
which  were  not  actually  invented,  too  often  received 
a  colour  ill  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
their  nature.  Many  of  the  journalists  never  forgot 
or  forgave  the  restrictions  which  the  governor* 
general  deemed  it  prudent  to  place  oil  the  press 
in  the  summer  of  1807;  the  amount  of  anonymous 
slander  heaped  on  him  was  iramenfle.  One  cir- 
cumstance which  enabled  hia  lordship  to  live 
down  the  calumnies^  was  the  discovery,  made  by 
tlie  journalists  in  the  following  summer,  that  Lord 
Derby's  government  was  not  more  disposed  than 
that  of  Lord  Paimerston  to  expel  Tiseount  Canning 
from  office — a  matter  which  will  have  to  he  noticed 
morcfuJIfia  another  chapter.  The  more  moderate 


journahsts  of  tbo  Anglo-Indian  press,  it  must  in 
fairness  he  stated,  did  their  part  towards  bringing 
about  a  more  healthy  state  of  feelings 

That  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  were  not  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  newspapers  and  journals,  in  a 
region  so  far  away  from  £ngland,  was  shewn  bv 
an  arrangement  made  in  the  month,  of  Angott 
— which  afforded  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  but 
significant  proof  of  an  improved  attention  towards 
the  well-being  of  soldiers.  An  order  was  issued 
that  a  supply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  diSerent  miiitaty  hospitals  in 
Calctltt4  at  (he  public  e^tpense.  Those  for  the 
of&c^  ilt^pital*  comprised  some  magftrJnes  of  a 
higher  class  than  were  included  in  the  list  for  tie 
tnen's  hospitals;  but  such  were  to  be  sent  after- 
wards to  the  men's  hospitals,  when  the  officera 
had  perused  them. 

In  contiectioti  with  military  matten^  In  and 
near  the  presidetiiial  dtjf,  it  may  be  m^tittotftfd  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caloutta  waa  tti(!  Buene  of  a 
settlement  or  colonisation  very  novel,  and  as  nnsatis^ 
factory  as  it  was  novel.  U  has  been  the  ouitom  to 
send  over  a  small  number  of  soldiers^  wives  with 
ereiy  British  regiment  sent  to  our  colonies  or 
foreign  territories.  During  the  eotiffte  of  twelve 
months  bo  many  regiments  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
that  these  soldiers'  wives  accumulated  to  eighteen 
hundred  in  number.  They  were  consigned  to  the 
station  at  Dumdum,  a  few  miles  north  of  Calcutta; 
and  were  attended  by  three  or  four  surgeons  and 
one  Protestant  chaplain.  The  accommodation 
pi-ovided  for  them  was  sufficient  for  the  women 
themselves,  but  not  for  the  children,  who  added 
greatly  to  their  number.  Many  of  these  women, 
being  of  that  ignorant  and  ill-regulated  class  from 
which  soldiers  too  frequently  choose  their  wivei^ 
brought  with  them  dirty  habits  and  drinking 
tendencies;  and  these,  when  the  fierce  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  camcj  engendered  dysentery  and 
dian-bosa,  from  which  diseases  a  large  number  of 
women  and  children  died.  Other  irregularltiifl  of 
conduct  appeared,  among  a  mass  of  women  so 
strangely  separated  from  nil  borne-tics ;  and 
arrangements  were  gradually  made  for  breaking 
up  this  singular  colony. 

The  details  given  in  former  chapters,  especially 
in  the  'notes,'  will  have  shewn  how  lai^e  was  the 
number  of  regiments  conveyed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonics  to  India ;  and  when  it 
is  rememboretl  that  far  more  of  these  landed  at 
Calcutta  than  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Kurachee^ 
it  will  easily  be  understood  how  military  an  aspect 
tbey  gave  to  the  first-named  city.  StiU,  numeroni 
as  they  were,  they  were  never  equal  to  the  demand. 
Without  making  any  long  stay  at  Calcutta,  they 

*  To  tho  officer**  hoiq>\tal—Oaiaittfl  ^fflish*intn^  Ifenffaf  Str- 
laru,  i'Aoviijp,    TiUatratf^  London    A>i™»   Punch,    Btacirwvo^* 

Artny  Litt,  /our  cnfiita  Chasihrrt^M  Journal,  ftjqr  copJe*  Ftmiljf 
Kcrafd.  To  ibe  miWn  liDipluls— tTD  copla  CulcfUf^f  Enftii/taumw 
two  coplffl  Hftieal  nitrkam,  two  coplffl  PhaniT^  tw*  cowii 
XlhatroUd  lfit\dK>t\  i^Vw^  two  «optpf  Amf\,  twa  eojOcs  HouwmH 
WtiTtlt,  tweUc  copia  CJmpther/t  Jovmai,  twtlTft  eoplfli  JV»i«^F 
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marched  to  the  Bcenes  of  action  in  the  northwest 
In  the  scarcity  of  regular  troops,  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment derived  much  valuable  services  from  naval 
and  marine  brigades — men  occnpying  a  middle 
position  between  soldiers  and  sailors.  Captain 
8ir  William  PeeFs  naval  brigade  has  been  often 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  gallant  achieve- 
ments in  Oude;  and  Captain  Sotheby's  naval 
brigade  also  won  a  good  name,  in  the  provinces 
eastward  of  Oude.  But  besides  these,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  different  bodies  in  Bengal,  each 
consisting  of  a  commandant,  two  under-officers,  a 
hundred  men,  and  two  light  field-guns.  Being 
well  drilled,  and  accustomed  to  active  movements, 
these  parties  were  held  in  readiness  to  march  off 
at  short  notice  to  any  districts  where  a  few  resolute 
disciplined  men  could  overawe  turbulent  towns- 
people ;  and  thus  they  held  the  eastern  districts 
in  quietness  without  drawing  on  the  regular 
military  strength  of  the  presidency.  The  Shannon 
naval  brigade  acquired  great  fame;  the  heroic 
Peel  had  made  himself  a  universal  favourite,  and 
the  brigade  became  a  noted  body,  not  only  for 
their  own  services,  but  for  their  connection  with 
their  late  gallant  commander.  When  the  brigade 
returned  down  the  Ganges,  the  residents  of 
Calcutta  gave  them  a  public  reception  and  a  grand 
dinner.  Sir  James  Outram  was  present  at  the 
dinner,  and,  iu  a  graceful  and  appropriate  way, 
told  of  his  own  experience  of  the  services  of  the 
brigade  at  Lucknow  in  the  memorable  days  of  the 
previous  winter.  *  Almost  the  first  white  faces  I 
•aw,  when  the  lamented  Havelock  and  I  rushed  out 
of  our  prison  to  greet  Sir  Colin  at  the  head  of  our 
deliverers,  were  the  hearty,  jolly,  smiling  faces  of 
some  of  you  Shannon  men,  who  were  pounding 
away  with  two  big  guns  at  the  palace ;  and  I  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  admiring  the  coolness  of  British  sailors 
under  fire.  There  you  were,  working  in  the  open 
plains,  without  cover,  or  screen,  or  rampart  of  any 
kind,  your  guns  within  musket-range  of  the  enemy, 
as  coolly  as  if  you  were  practising  at  the  Woolwich 
target  And  that  it  was  a  hot  fire  you  were 
exposed  to,  was  proved  by  three  of  the  small  staff 
that  accompanied  us  (Napier,  young  Uavclock,  and 
Sitwell)  being  knocked  over  by  muske^balls  in 
passing  to  the  rear  of  those  guns,  consequently 
Airther  from  the  enemy  than  yourselves.'  Such  a 
speech  from  such  a  man  was  about  the  most 
acceptable  compliment  that  the  brigade  could 
receive,  and  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
healthy  emulation  in  other  quarters. 

The  authorities  at  all  the  stations  were  on  the 
watch  for  any  symptoms  which,  though  trivial  in 
themselves,  might  indicate  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  soldiery  or  the  natives  generally. 
Thus,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  Barrackpore,  a 
chuprassee  happening  to  go  down  to  a  tank  near 
the  lines,  saw  a  bayonet  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water.  A  search  was  thereupon  ordered ;  when 
about  a  hundred  weapons— muskets,  sabres,  and 
bayonets— with   baUs   and  other  ammunition— 


were  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  These 
warlike  materials  were  rendered  almost  valueless 
by  the  action  of  the  water ;  but  their  presence  in 
the  tank  was  not  the  less  a  mystery  needing  to  be 
investigated.  The  authorities,  in  this  as  in  many 
similar  cases,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  divulge  the 
results  of  their  investigation. 

The  great  jails  of  India  were  a  source  of  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  during  the  mutiny.  All  the 
lai^e  towns  contained  such  places  of  incarceration, 
which  were  usually  full  of  very  desperate  charac- 
ters ;  and  these  men  were  rejoiced  at  any  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  themselves  on  the  authorities. 
Such  opportunities  were  often  afibrded  ;  for,  as  we 
have  many  times  had  occasion  to  narrate,  the 
mutineers  frequently  broke  open  the  jails  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  their  power  by  the  aid 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  budmashes  ready  for 
any  atrocities.  So  lato  as  the  31st  of  July,  at 
Myraensing,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  six  hundred  in  number,  having 
overpowered  the  guard,  escaped,  seized  many 
tulwars  and  muskets,  and  marched  off  towards 
Jumalpore.  The  Europeans  at  this  place  made 
hurried  preparations  for  defence,  and  sent  out 
such  town-guards  and  police  as  they  could  muster, 
to  attack  the  escaped  prisoners  outside  the  station. 
About  half  of  the  number  were  killed  or  recap- 
tured, and  the  rest  escaped  to  work  mischief 
elsewhere.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  this 
particular  case,  the  prisoners  had  no  immediate 
connection  with  rebels  or  mutinous  sepoys ;  certain 
prison  arrangements  concerning  food  excited  their 
anger,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  anger  they 
broke  forth. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  mutiny,  the  whole 
province  of  Bengal  was  nearly  exempt  from  that 
infliction  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion; regular  government  was  maintained,  and 
very  few  rebels  troubled  the  course  of  peaceftil 
industry. 

Behar,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Situated 
between  Bengal  and  Oude,  it  was  nearer  to  the 
scenes  of  anarchy,  and  shared  in  them  more  fully. 
Sir  Edward  Lugard,  as  we  have  seen,  was  employed 
there  during  the  spring  months ;  but  having 
brought  the  Jugdispore  rebels,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  condition  of  mere  bandits  and  marauders,  he 
did  not  think  it  well  to  keep  his  force  in  active 
service  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  would 
probably  suffer  more  from  inclement  weather  than 
from  the  enemy.  He  resigned  command,  on 
account  of  his  shattered  health,  and  his  Azimghur 
field-force  was  broken  up.  The  10th  foot,  and  the 
Madras  artillery,  went  to  Dinapoor ;  the  84th  foot 
and  the  military  train,  under  Brigadier  Douglas, 
departed  for  Benares;  the  royal  artillery  were 
summoned  to  Allahabad ;  the  Sikh  cavalry  and 
the  Madras  rifles  went  to  Sasseram ;  and  the 
Madras  cavalry  to  Ghazcepore.  Captain  Rattray, 
with  his  Sikhs,  was  left  at  Jugdispore,  whence  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  dislodge  small  parlies 
of  rebels. 
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A  series  of  minor  occnrrenoes  took  place  in  this 
part  of  Behar,  during  July,  sufficient  to  require  the 
notice  of  a  few  active  officers  at  the  head  of  small 
bodies  of  reliable  troops,  but  tending  on  the  other 
hand  to  shew  that  the  military  power  of  the  rebels 
was  nearly  broken  down— to  be  followed  by  the 
predatory  excursions  of  ruffian  bands  whose  «hief 
or  only  motive  was  plunder.  On  the  8th  a  body  of 
rebels  entered  Arrah,  fired  some  shot,  and  burnt 
Mr  Victor^s  bungalow ;  the  troops  at  that  station 
being  too  few  to  effectually  dislodge  them,  a  rein- 
forcement was  sent  from  Patna,  which  drove  them 
away.  Brigadier  Douglas  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  whole  of  this  disturbed  portion  of  Behar, 
from  Dinapoor  to  Ghazeepore,  including  the  An*ah 
and  Jugdispore  districts ;  and  he  so  marshalled 
and  organised  the  troops  placed  at  his  disposal  as 
to  enable  him  to  bring  small  bodies  to  act  promptly 
upon  any  disturbed  spots.  He  established  strong 
posts  at  moderate  distances  in  all  directions. 
The  rebels  in  this  quarter  having  fbw  or  no  guns 
left,  Douglas  felt  that  their  virtual  extinction, 
though  slow,  would  be  certain.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  the  alert ;  insomuch  that  the  miscreants 
could  never  remain  long  to  work  mischief  in  one 
place.  Meghur  Singh,  Joodhur  Singh,  and  many 
other  'Singhs/  headed  small  bands  at  this  time. 
On  the  17tb,  Captain  Rattray  had  a  smart 
enoounter  with  some  of  these  people  at  Delirec,  or 
rather,  it  was  a  capture,  with  scarcely  any  encoun- 
ter at  all.  His  telegram  to  Allahabad  described 
it  very  pithily :  *  Sangi*am  Singh  having  committed 
some  murders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotas, 
and  the  road  being  completely  closed  by  him,  I 
sent  out  a  party  of  eight  picked  men  from  my 
regiment,  with  orders  to  kill  or  bring  in  Sangram 
Singh.  This  party  succeeded  most  signally.  They 
disguised  themselves  as  mutinous  sepoys,  brought 
in  Sangram  Singh  last  night,  and  killed  his  brother 
(the  man  who  committed  the  late  murders  by 
Sangram  Singh's  orders),  his  sons,  nephew,  and 
grandsons,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  persons— bring- 
ing in  their  heads.  At  this  capture,  all  the  people 
of  the  south  [of  the  district  ?]  are  much  rejoiced. 
The  hills  for  the  present  are  clear  from  rebels. 
I  shall  try  Sangram  Singh  to-morrow.'  The  trunk- 
road  from  Calcutta  to  the  upper  provinces,  about 
Sasseram,  Jehanabad,  Rarumnassa,  and  other 
places,  was  frequently  blocked  by  small  parties 
of  rebels  or  marauders;  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  send  out  detachments  to  disperse 
them.  As  it  was  of  immense  importance  to 
maintain  this  road  open  for  traffic,  military  and 
commercial,  the  authorities,  at  Patna,  Benares,  and 
elsewhere,  were  on  the  alert  to  hunt  down  any 
predatory  bands  that  might  make  their  appearance. 

Although  Douglas  commanded  the  district  in 
which  Jugdispore  is  situated,  he  did  not  hold 
Jugdispore  itself.  That  place  had  changed  hands 
more  than  once,  since  the  day  when  Koer  Singh 
headed  the  Dinapoor  mutineers;  and  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  August  held  by  Ummer  Singh, 
with  the  chief  body  of  the  Behar  rebels.   Brigadier 


Douglas  gradually  organised  arrangements  for 
another  attack  on  this  place.  His  object  was,  if 
possible,  so  to  surround  Ummer  Singh  that  he 
should  only  have  one  outlet  of  escape,  towards 
Benares  and  Mirzapore,  where  there  were  sufficient 
English  troops  to  bring  him  to  bay.  The  rebels, 
however,  made  so  many  separate  attacks  at  various 
places  in  the  Shahabad  district,  and  moved  about 
with  such  surprising  celerity,  that  Douglas  was 
forced  to  postpone  his  main  attack  for  a  time^ 
seeing  that  Jugdispore  could  not  be  invested  unless 
he  had  most  of  his  troops  near  that  spot.  All 
through  the  month  of  August  we  hear  of  partial 
engagements  between  small  parties  of  rebels  and 
much  smaller  parties  of  the  English^nding,  io 
almost  every  case,  in  the  flight  of  the  former,  but 
not  the  less  harassing  to  the  latter.  At  one  time 
we  read  of  an  appearance  of  these  ubiquitous 
insurgents  at  Rasserah;  at  smother  at  Arrah;  at 
others  at  Belowtee,  Nowadda,  Jugragunje,  Mas- 
scegunje,  Roopsauguty,  Doomraon,  Burrarpore, 
Chowpore,  Pah,  Nurreehurgunje,  Kuseea,  Nissree- 
gunje,  and  other  towns  and  villages — ^mostly  south 
of  the  Ganges  and  west  of  the  Sone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  operations  in  this 
province  during  September.  There  was  no  rebel 
army,  properly  so  called;  but  there  were  small 
bands  in  various  directions — ^plundering  villages, 
burning  indigo-works,  molesting  opium-grounds, 
murdering  unpix)tected  pet-sons  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  British,  and  committing 
atrocities  from  motives  either  of  personal  venge- 
ance or  of  plunder.  Of  patriotism  there  was 
nothing ;  for  the  pcacefiil  villages  suffered  as 
much  from  these  ruffians  as  the  servants  of  the 
state.  The  state  of  matters  was  well  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  who  said  that  Shahabad  (the  dis- 
trict which  contains  Arrah  and  Jugdispore)  'is  one 
of  the  richest  districts  in  Behar,  and  is  pillaged 
fi-om  end  to  end ;  it  is  what  an  Irish  county 
would  be  with  the  Rockites  masters  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.' It  was  a  riot  rather  than  a  rebellion ;  a 
series  of  disorders  produced  by  ruffians,  rather 
than  a  manifestation  of  patriotism  or  national 
independence.  To  restore  tranquillity,  required 
more  troops  than  Brigadier  Douglas  could  com- 
mand at  that  time ;  but  everything  foretold  a 
gradual  suppression  of  this  state  of  disorder, 
when  October  brought  him  more  troops  and 
cooler  weather. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  turbulent  province  of 
Oude — ^that  region  which,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  mutiny,  was  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  given  in 
the  former  chapters,  that  Lucknow  was  entirely 
reconquered  by  the  British;  that  the  line  of 
communication  between  that  city  and  Cawnpore 
was  safely  in  their  hands;  that  after  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Sir  James  Outram,  and  other  generab 
had  taken  their  departure  to  other  provinces.  Sir 
Hope  Grant  remained  in  military  command  of 
Oude ;  and  that  Mr  Montgomery,  who  had  been 
Lawrence's  coadjutor  in  the  Punjaub,  undertook,  as 
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chief-commissioner  of  Oude,  the  difficalt  task  of 
re-establishlDg  civil  government  in  that  distracted 
country. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  take  some  notice  of  an 
important  state  document  relating  to  Onde  and 
its  government)  its  thalookdars  and  its  zemindars. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,*  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  hotly  engaged  in  a 
contest  concerning  Viscount  Canning  and  the 
Earl  of  EUenborough,  which  branched  off  into  a 
contest  between  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  marked 
by  great  bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  immediate 
cause  was  a  proclamation  intended  to  have  been 
issued  (but  never  actually  issued)  by  Viscount 
Canning  in  Oude,  announcing  the  forfeiture  of 
all  estates  belonging  to  thalookdars  and  zemindars 
who  had  been  guilty  of  complicity  with  the 
rebels.  The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  office  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  wrote  the  celebrated  '  secret  dis- 
patch' (dated  April  19th ),t  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  proposed  proclamation,  and  haughtily 
reproved  the  governor-general  himself.  It  was  a 
dispatch,  of  which  the  following  words  were  dis- 
approved even  by  the  earl's  own  party :  '  We  must 
admit  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hostili- 
ties which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have 
rather  the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of 
rebellion,  and  that  the  people  of  Oude  should 
rather  be  regarded  with  indulgent  consideration, 
than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty  exceeding  in 
extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has  been 
recorded  in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued 
nation.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  resistance,  have  excepted  a 
few  persons  as  still  deserving  of  punishment,  but 
have,  with  a  generous  policy,  extended  their 
clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  You 
have  acted  upon  a  different  principle.  You  have 
reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special  favour,  and 
you  have  struck  with  what  they  will  feel  as  the 
severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
precedents  from  which  you  have  departed  will 
appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
precedent  you  have  made.' 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  October  that 
the  English  public  were  made  acquainted  with 
Viscount  Canning's  reply  to  this  dispatch.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  of  five  or  six  months,  speculation 
was  active  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  would 
view  it,  and  the  coui*se  he  would  adopt  in 
relation  to  it  His  reply  was  dated  'Allahabad, 
June  17th,'  and,  when  at  length  publicly  known, 
attracted  general  attention  for  its  dignified  tone. 
Even  those  who  continued  to  believe  that  the 
much-canvassed  proclamation  would  not  have 
been  a  just  one  to  issue,  admitted  (in  most 
instances)  the  cogency  of  the  govemor-gencrars 
arguments  against   the  EUenborough  dispatch— 


*  See  Chap.  zxvU.,  pp.  45(M61. 
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especially  in  relation  to  the  unfairness  of  making 
public  a  professedly  'secret'  dispatch.  The  reply 
was  not  addressed  to  the  earl,  whose  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  it  throughout;  its  address  was  to 
'  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,' 
in  accordance  with  official  rule ;  but  the  earl  was 
responsible,  and  alone  responsible,  for  the  dispatch 
and  the  severe  language  it  contained.  The  personal 
part  of  Viscount  Canning's  reply,  the  calm  but 
indignant  allusion  to  the  ungenerous  treatment 
he  had  received,  was  comprised  in  the  first  six 
clauses,  which  we  give  in  a  foot-note.*^  He  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
EUenborough  dispatch  almost  justified  the  Oudians, 
as  if  they  were  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause — 
quite  legitimate  in  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
proposing  a  reconsideration  of  the  annexation 
of  Oude ;  but  quite  unjustifiable  in  a  minister 
serving  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  at  that  moment, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  real  Queen  of  Oude. 
Viscount  Canning  declined  to  discuss  the  policy 
which,  two  years  earUer,  had  dictated  the  annexa- 
tion ;  it  was  not  his  performance,  nor  was  he 

*  *I.  The  dispatch  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
proclamaUon  which,  on  the  3d  of  Bf&rch,  I  directed  the  chief* 
commissioner  of  Oude  to  issue  from  Lucknow. 

*S.  Although  written  in  the  Secret  Committee,  the  dispatch 
was  made  public  in  England  three  weeks  before  it  reached  my 
bands.  It  will  in  a  few  dsys  be  read  in  every  station  in 
Hindostan. 

*3.  Before  the  dispatch  was  published  in  England,  it  had  been 
announced  to  parliament  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown  os  conTcy- 
ing  disapproTsl  in  every  sense  of  the  policy  indicated  by  the 
governor-general's  proclamation.  Whether  Uiis  description  was 
an  accurate  one  or  not  I  do  not  Inquire.  The  telegraph  has 
already  carried  it  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

*  4.  I  need  scarcely  Ul\  your  honourable  committee  that  tho 
existence  of  such  a  dispatch,  even  had  it  never  passed  out  of  the 
records  of  the  Secret  Department,  would  be  deeply  mortiiying  to 
me,  however  confident  I  might  feel  that  your  honourable  com- 
mittee would,  upon  reconsideration,  relieve  me  of  tho  censure 
which  it  casts  upon  me.  Still  less  necessary  is  it  for  me  to  point 
out  that  the  publication  of  the  document,  preceded  as  it  has  been 
by  an  authoritative  declaration  of  its  meaning  and  spirit,  is  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  increase  the  difficulties  in  which  the  government 
of  India  is  placed,  not  only  by  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
governor-general,  but  by  encouraging  resistance  and  delusive 
hopes  in  many  classes  of  the  population  of  Oude. 

*  5,  So  far  as  the  dispatch  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
dealt  with  affect  myself  personally,  I  will  trouble  your  honour- 
able committee  with  very  few  words.  No  taunts  or  sarcasms, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  will  turn  me  from  the  path 
which  I  believe  to  bo  that  of  my  public  duty.  I  believe  that  a 
change  in  the  head  of  the  government  of  India  at  this  time,  if  it 
took  place  under  the  circumstances  which  indicated  a  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  England  of  the  policy  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  towards  the  rebels  of  Oude,  would  seriously 
reUrd  the  pacification  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  that  policy 
has  been  firom  the  beginning  mercifbl  without  weakness,  and 
indulgent  without  compromise  of  the  dignity  of  the  government. 
I  believe  that  wherever  the  authority  of  the  government  has  been 
esublished,  it  has  become  manifest  to  the  people  in  Oude,  as  else, 
where,  that  the  hidnlgenee  to  those  who  make  submission,  and 
who  are  free  from  atrocious  crime,  will  be  larger  I  believe  that 
the  iMue  of  the  proclamation  which  has  been  so  severely  eon- 
demncd  was  thoroughly  consistent  with  that  policy,  and  Uiat  it 
is  so  viewed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  1  believe  that 
that  policy.  If  steadily  pursued,  offers  the  best  and  earliest  pros- 
pect of  restoring  peace  to  Oude  upon  a  stable  footing. 

*  6,  Firm  in  these  convictions,  I  will  not,  in  a  time  of  nnex> 
ampled  difficult,  danger,  and  toil,  lay  down  of  my  own  act  the 
high  trust  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bold ;  but  I  will,  with  the 
permission  of  your  honourable  committee,  state  the  grounds  up<m 
which  those  conviotions  reet,  and  deseribe  the  ooorse  of  poUey 
which  I  have  pursued  In  dealing  with  the  rebellion  In  Oude.  I^ 
when  I  have  done  so,  it  shall  be  deemed  that  that  policy  has  been 
erroneous,  or  that,  not  being  erroneous,  It  baa  been  feebly  and 
ineffectually  earried  out,  or  that  for  any  reason  the  confidence  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
In  England  should  be  withheld  from  me,  I  make  it  my  respectful 
but  urgent  request,  through  your  honourable  committee,  that  I 
may  be  relieved  of  the  office  of  govemor-general  of  IndU  with  the 
least  possible  delay.' 
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empowered  to  nndo  it  when  once  dona  Bat  he 
felt  it  inoambent  on  him  to  point  out  the  disastrous 
efieots  which  might  follow,  if  the  Oudians  were 
encouraged  by  such  reasonings  as  those  contained 
in  the  Ellenborough  dispatch.  Speaking  of  the 
Begum,  the  Moulvie,  the  Nazim,  and  other  rebel 
leaders  in  Oudo,  he  stated  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  unity  of  plan  or  sympathy  of  purpose  among 
them  ;  '  but,'  he  added, '  I  cannot  think  this  want 
of  unity  will  long  continue.  If  it  shall  once  become 
manifest  that  the  British  government  hesitates  to 
declare  its  right  to  possess  Oude,  and  that  it 
regards  itself  as  a  wrongful  intruder  into  the  place 
of  the  dynasty  which  the  Begum  claims  to  repre- 
sent, I  believe  that  this  would  draw  to  the  side  of 
the  Begum  many  who  have  hitherto  shewn  no 
sympathy  with  the  late  ruling  family,  and  that  it 
is  just  what  is  wanting  to  give  a  national  character 
to  her  cause.  An  uncompromising  assertion  of 
our  authority  in  Oude  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
a  mercif\il  exercise  of  it;  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  government  of  India  is  not  supported  in 
making  this  assertion,  and  in  declaring  that  the 
recent  acts  of  the  people  of  Oude  are  acts  of 
rebellion,  and  that  they  may  in  strict  right  be 
treated  as  such,  a  powerful  temptation  will  bo 
offered  to  them  to  maintain  their  present  struggle 
or  to  renew  it* 

The  governor-gen eraVs  defence  of  the  procla- 
mation itself  we  need  not  notice  at  any  length  ; 
the  proclamation  was  never  issued  in  its  original 
form — the  subject  being  left  generally  to  the 
discretion  of  Mr  Montgomery.  The  tenor  of  his 
reply  may  be  thus  briefly  indicated — That  he  went 
to  Allahabad  to  reside,  chiefly  that  lie  might  be 
able  personally  to  investigate  the  state  of  Oude ; 
that  he  soon  decided  to  make  a  difference  between 
mutinied  sepoys  and  Oudian  rebels ;  that  the  latter 
should  not  be  put  to  death  for  appearing  in  arms 
against  the  authorities,  unless  they  had  committed 
actual  murder ;  that  the  general  punishment  for 
Oudian  rebellion  should  be  confiscation  of  estates, 
a  punishment  frequentiy  enforced  against  rebels  in 
past  years,  both  by  the  British  and  by  the  native 
governments ;  that  it  is  a  punishment  which  in 
no  way  affects  the  honour  of  the  most  sensitive 
Bajpoot  or  Brahmin ;  that  it  admits  of  every 
gradation,  according  to  the  severity  or  lightness  of 
the  offence ;  that  it  would  enable  the  government 
to  reward  friendly  thalookdars  and  zemindars  with 
estates  taken  from  those  who  had  rebelled ;  that 
most  of  the  thalookdars  had  acquired  their  estates 
by  spoliation  of  the  village  communities,  at  a 
time  when  they  (the  thalookdara)  were  acting  under 
the  native  government  as  *  nazims'  (governors)  or 
'chuckladars'  (collectors  of  government  rents); 
that,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right,  it  would  be  just 
to  give  these  estates  back  again  to  the  village 
communities ;  but  that,  as  there  would  be  insuper- 
able difliculties  to  this  course,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  the  forfeited  estates  of  rebellious  thalookdars 
as  government  property,  out  of  which  faithAil 
vUlagea  and  individuals  might  be  rewarded. 


Another  reply,  written  by  Yiioount  Oanning  oa 
the  7th  of  Jdy,  was  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Coivt 
of  Directors  dated  the  18th  of  May.  In  that 
dispatch  the  directors,  while  expressing  foil 
confidence  in  the  governor-general,  oonrteonsly 
requested  him  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  and  motives  which  led  him  to  frame 
the  proclamation.  This  explanation  he  most 
readily  gave,  in  terms  equivalent  to  tiiose  above 
indicated.  He  expressed,  too,  his  thankftilness  for 
the  tone  in  which  the  directors  had  written  to  hinu 
^Such  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  your 
honourable  court  would  be  to  me  a  scarce  of 
gratification  and  just  pride  under  any  dream- 
stances  ;  but  the  generous  and  timely  promptitude 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  issae  it^  and 
the  fact  that  it  contains  approval  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  trust  for  the  future,  has  greatly  enhanced 
its  value.  Your  honourable  court  have  rightly 
judged,  that  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  no  support 
is  80  cheering  to  a  public  servant,  or  so  strengthen^ 
ing,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  declared 
approval  of  the  spirit  by  which  his  past  acts  have 
been  guided.* 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  some  of  the 
European  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  had  from 
the  first  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  with 
Viscount  Canning,  prepared  an  address  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough,  thanking  him  for  the  ^secret* 
dispatch,  denouncing  the  principles  and  the  policy 
acted  on  by  the  governor-general,  lamenting  the 
earFs  retirement  after  so  brief  a  tenure  of  office^ 
denouncing  the  Whigs,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  earl,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  would  long 
live  to  '  uphold  the  honour  and  interests  of  British 
India.' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  narrative  of  tbe 
course  of  events  in  Oude  during  July,  August,  and 
September. 

The  province,  in  the  first  of  these  three  months 
was  in  a  remarkable  condition.  Mr  Montgomery, 
as  chief-commissioner,  intrusted  with  large  powen^ 
gradually  felt  his  way  towards  a  re-establishment 
of  British  influence.  Most  of  the  dependants  and 
adherents  of  the  deposed  royal  family  belonged  to 
Lucknow ;  and  it  was  hence  in  that  city  that  they 
required  most  carefully  to  be  watched.  In  the  j 
provinces,  the  late  king*s  power  and  the  present  ' 
British  power  were  regarded  with  about  equal 
indifference  or  disHke.  A  sort  of  feudalism  pre- 
vailed, inimical  to  the  recognition  of  any  central 
authority,  except  in  merely  nominal  mattera 
There  were  rebel  forces  under  different  leaders  at 
different  spots ;  but  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  any  of 
them  were  fighting  for  the  deposed  king ;  each 
leader  had  an  eye  to  the  assumption  of  power 
by  or  for  himself.  Even  the  Begum,  one  of  the 
king's  wives,  was  influenced  by  motives  very  for 
removed  from  affisction  to  her  lord.  Qreat  as 
Montgomery's  difficulties  were,  therefore,  they 
were  less  than  would  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
concentration  of  action,  a  unity  of  purpose^  among 
the  malcontents.    He  re-organised  civil  tribimals 
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and  offices  in  such  districts  as  were  within  his 
power,  and  waited  for  favourable  opportunities  to 
do  the  like  in  other  districts. 

General  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  Mr  Montgomery's 
coadjutor  in  these  labours,  bringing  military  power 
to  bear  where  civil  power  was  insufficient.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  month  he  remained  at 
Lucknow,  keeping  together  a  small  but  efficient 
army,  and  watching  the  course  of  events  around 
him.  Later  in  the  month,  however,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  take  the  field,  and  endeavour  to 
chastise  a  large  body  of  rebels  who  were  setting 
up  the  Begum  in  authority  at  Fyzabad.  On  the 
21st  he  started  off  in  that  direction,  taking  with 
him  a  force  comprising  the  1st  Madras  Europeans, 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Ist 
Pnnjaub  infantry,  the  7th  Hussars,  Hodson's  Horse, 
twelve  light  guns,  and  a  heavy  train.  It  was  con- 
sidered probable  that,  on  his  way,  Grant  would 
relieve  Maun  Singh,  the  powerful  thalookdar  so 
often  mentioned,  who  was  besieged  in  his  fort  at 
Shahgunje  by  many  thousand  rebels.  This  cun- 
ning time-server  had  drawn  suspicion  upon  his 
acts  and  motives  on  many  former  occasions ;  but 
as  it  was  more  desirable  to  have  him  as  a  friend 
than  an  enemy,  and  as  he  had  unquestionably 
earned  the  enmity  of  the  rebels  by  his  refusal  to 
act  openly  against  the  British,  it  was  considered 
prudent  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  present 
applications  for  aid.  Grant  and  Montgomery,  the 
one  as  general  and  the  other  as  commissioner,  held 
possession  of  the  road  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow, 
and  the  road  from  Lucknow  to  Nawabgunge ;  it 
was  hoped  that  Grant's  expedition  would  obtain 
eommand  hkewise  of  the  road  from  Nawabgunge 
to  Fyzabad.  These  are  the  three  components  of 
one  main  road  which  nearly  intersects  Oudo 
from  west  to  east ;  the  possession  of  it  would 
render  practicable  the  gradual  crushing  of  the 
rebel  bands  in  different  forts  north  and  south 
of  the  road.  The  rebel  leaders,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  were  believed  to  comprise  the 
Begum  of  Oude,  her  paramour  Mummoo  Khan, 
Beni  Madhoo,  Baboo  Rambuksh,  Bihonath  Singh, 
Chandabuksh,  Gholab  Singh,  Nurput  Singh,  the 
Bhahzada  Feroze  Shah,  Bhopal  Singh,  and  others 
of  less  note ;  they  had  under  their  command 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  armed  men  of  various 
grades,  and  forty  or  fifty  guns.  More  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  were  supposed  to  be  with  the 
B^^m  and  Mummoo  Khan,  at  Chowka-Gh&t, 
beyond  the  river  Gogra ;  and  to  these  Sir  Hopo 
Grant  directed  his  chief  attention.  Where  Nena 
Bahib  was  hiding,  the  British  authorities  could 
never  definitely  learn ;  although  it  was  known 
that  he  was  near  the  northern  or  Nepaul  frontier 
of  Oude.  It  was  believed  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
Begum,  was  booming  straitened  for  want  of  funds 
— appliances  without  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  keep  their  rebel  forces  together. 

The  general,  with  his  force  from  Lucknow, 
experienced  no  obstruction  in  his  march  towards 
Fyzabad.     He  arrived  at  a  point  within  fourteen 


miles  of  that  city  by  the  28th  of  July,  having 
passed  on  his  way  through  Nawabgunge — leaving 
the  Rajah  of  KupoorthuUa  to  keep  open  his 
communications.  His  advance  alarmed  the  rebel 
army  which  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  besieging 
Maun  Singh  in  Shahgunje  (twelve  miles  south  of 
Fyzabad) ;  it  broke  up  into  three  divisions— one  of 
which  fled  towards  Gonda  ;  a  second  marched  for 
Sultanpore  on  the  Goomtee ;  while  a  third  made  fop 
Tanda  on  the  Gogra.  This  precipitate  flight  shewed 
in  a  striking  way  the  dread  felt  by  the  insurgents 
of  an  encounter  with  Sir  Hope  Grant ;  for  their 
numbers  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  ten 
times  as  great  as  his.  On  the  29th,  Grant  entered 
Fyzabad,  and  there  heard  that  a  large  body  of 
rebels  were  escaping  across  the  Gogra  a  mile  or 
two  ahead ;  ho  pushed  on  with  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery,  but  was  only  in  time  to  send  a  few  round- 
shot  into  their  rear.  On  the  following  day,  Maun 
Singh,  now  delivered  from  beleaguerment,  had 
an  interview  with  him. .  On  the  2d  of  August, 
two  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  rebel  army 
contrived  to  join  in  the  vicinity  of  Sultanpore^ 
where  they  again  formed  a  compact  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  with  eleven  guns.  Not- 
withstanding the  escape  of  the  rebels.  Grant's 
undisputed  occupation  of  Fyzabad  made  a  great 
impression  in  the  whole  province.  This  place 
was  a  centre  of  Mohammedan  influence;  while 
near  it  was  the  very  ancient  though  decayed  city 
of  Ayodha  or  Oude,  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
Hindoo  cities.  Religious  quarrels  had  often  broken 
out  between  the  two  communities ;  and  now  the 
British  shewed  themselves  masters  alike  over  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo  cities. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  at  this  time  that 
Hurdeo  Buksh,  a  powerful  zemindar  of  Oude,  was 
enabled  to  give  practical  efficiency  to  the  friendly 
feeling  with  which  he  had  regarded  the  English 
throughout  the  mutiny.  At  his  estate  of  Dhurren- 
pore,  not  far  from  Nawabgunge,  he  organised  a 
small  force  of  retainers,  which,  with  two  guns,  he 
employed  in  fighting  against  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring thalookdars  and  zemindars  who  were 
hostile  to  British  interests.  Such  instances  were 
few  in  number,  but  they  were  gradually  increase 
ing ;  and  to  such  agency  the  ultimate  pacification 
of  Oude  would  necessarily  be  in  considerable  part 
due. 

While  Grant  was  encamped  at  Fyzabad,  he 
made  arrangements  for  routing  some  of  the  rebel 
bodies  stationed  in  places  to  the  east  and  south* 
east,  whither  they  had  fled  on  his  approach.  He 
made  up  a  column — comprising  the  1st  Madras 
Europeans,  the  5th  Punjaub  Rifles,  a  detachment 
of  Madras  Sappers,  a  detachment  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  300  of  Hodson's  Horse,  and  a  troop  of 
horse-artillery.  With  this  force.  Brigadier  Horsford 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Sultanpore,  whither  an 
important  section  of  the  rebels  had  retreated* 
Heavy  rains  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
brigadier  so  soon  as  had  been  intended ;  but  he 
set  forth  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  was  joined  on 
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the  way  by  a  small  force  from  Lacknow,  compris- 
ing Brasyer's  Sikhs  and  two  horse-artillery  gmis. 
On  the  13  th,  Horsford  took  possession  of  Saltan- 
pore,  after  a  tough  opposition  from  sixteen  or 
eighteen  thousand  rebels ;  he  not  only  drove  the 
enemy  across  the  river  Goomtee,  but  shelled  them 
out  of  the  cantonments  on  the  opposite  banks. 
The  most  determined  of  the  combatants  among 
the  rebels  were  believed  to  be  those  regiments  of 
mutinied  sepoys  which  had  been  known  as  the 
Nuseerabad  brigade;  they  had  established  three 
posts  to  guard  the  ghits  or  ferries  across  the  river, 
and  held  these  ghits  for  a  time  with  such  obstinacy 
as  to  occasion  them  a  severe  loss. 

Sultanpore  occupied  an  important  position  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Oude ;  being  on  the  same 
river  (the  Goomtee)  as  Lucknow,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Allahabad  to  Fyzabad.  It  was  evident 
that  this  place,  from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
opposing  forces,  could  not  long  remain  at  peace. 
The  rebels  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of 
it  after  their  defeat ;  while  Sir  Hope  Grant 
resolved  to  prevent  them.  They  returned  to  the 
Goomtee,  and  occupied  many  villages  nearly  oppo- 
site the  city.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Grant  made 
preparations  for  crossing  the  river  and  attacking 
them.  This  plan  he  put  in  execution  on  the 
following  day  ;  when  twelve  hundred  foot  and  two 
guns  effected  the  passage,  and  seized  three  villages 
immediately  in  front.  The  rebels,  however,  main- 
tained a  position  from  which  they  could  send  over 
shot  into  the  British  camp ;  this  lasted  until  the 
29tli,  when  they  were  driven  from  their  position, 
and  compelled  to  retire  towards  Sassenpore,  where 
they  reassembled  about  seven  thousand  of  their 
number,  with  eight  guns. 

The  first  days  of  September  found  this  body  of 
rebels  separating  and  recombining,  lessening  and 
augmenting,  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  difficult 
to  trace  the  actual  movements.  The  real  mutinous 
sepoys,  the  'Pandies'  of  the  once  mighty  Bengal 
army,  were  now  few  among  them ;  and  the 
fluctuating  numbers  were  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
adherents  of  the  rebellious  thalookdars  and  zemin- 
dars of  Oude— the  vassals  of  those  feudal  baions 
— ^together  with  felons  and  scoundrels  of  various 
kinds.  On  one  day  they  appeared  likely  to  retire 
to  Amethee,  the  stronghold  of  a  rebel  named  Lall 
Madhoo  Singh ;  on  another,  they  shewed  symp- 
toms of  marching  to  Mozuffeiiiugger,  a  place  about 
ten  miles  from  Sultanpore ;  while  on  a  third, 
some  of  them  made  their  appearance  at  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  from  Sultanpore  on  the 
Lucknow  road. 

At  this  time  (September)  the  position  of  the 
British  in  Oude,  so  far  as  concerned  the  possession 
of  actual  governing  power,  was  very  singular. 
They  held  a  belt  of  country  right  across  the  centre 
of  the  province  from  cast  to  west ;  while  the  dis- 
tricts north  and  south  of  that  belt  were  either  in 
the  possession  of  rebels,  or  were  greatly  troubled 
by  them.  The  position  was  thus  clearly  described 
by  the  Lucknow  correspondent  of  the  Bombay 


Gazette :  '  The  districts  in  our  possession  lie  in  a 
large  ellipse,  of  which  Lucknow  and  Durriabad  are 
foci,  the  ends  of  one  diameter  being  Gawnpore 
and  Fyzabad.  These  cities  are  situated  almost  due 
east  and  west.  Our  civil  jurisdiction  extends^  on 
the  average,  twenty-five  miles  all  round  Lucknow, 
and  not  much  less  round  Durriabad.  Our  line  of 
communication  is  uninterrupted  from  Gawnpore  to 
Fyzabad,  which  latter  borders  on  the  Gomckpore 
district.'  North  of  this  belt  or  ellipse  were  varioiis 
bodies  of  rebels  under  the  Bc^um,  Mummoo 
Khan,  Feroze  Shah,  Hurdut  Singh,  and  other 
leaders  ;  while  south  of  the  belt  were  other  bodies 
under  Beni  Madhoo,  Hunmunt  Singh,  the  Rajah  of 
Gonda,  &c.  Irrespective  of  these,  were  Nena 
Sahib  and  some  of  his  relations  who,  though  not 
to  be  encountered,  were  known  to  bo  still  in  the 
northeast  of  Oude,  near  the  Nepaul  frontier.  Sir 
Hope  Grant  had  immediate  control  over  both 
banks  of  the  Goomtee,  near  Sultanpore,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  decisive  advance  against  the  rebels 
as  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Berkeley, 
who  was  sent  from  Allahabad  on  an  expedition 
presently  to  be  noticed. 

The  portion  of  Oude  nearest  to  Eohilcund,  where 
the  energetic  Moulvie  had  lately  lost  his  Hfe,  was 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy  by 
a  combination  of  rebel  chieftains,  who  declared 
hostility  against  the  Rajah  of  Powayne  for  having 
betrayed  and  killed  the  Moulvie.  They  at  first 
quarrelled  a  good  deal  concerning  the  possession  of 
the  effects  of  the  deceased  leader ;  but  the  Begum 
put  in  a  claim,  which  seems  to  have  been  acceded 
to.  Although  the  authorities  at  Lucknow  could  not 
at  this  time  spare  a  force  to  rout  out  the  insaigents 
on  this  side  of  Oude,  the  service  was  rendered 
from  Rohilcund,  as  will  bo  shewn  shortly. 

In  a  district  of  Oude  between  Lucknow  and 
the  Rohilcund  frontier,  a  gallant  affiiir  was 
achieved  by  Mr  Cavanagh,  who  had  gained  so 
much  renown  by  carrying  the  message  from  Sir 
James  Outram  at  Lucknow  to  Sir  Colin  Oampbdl's 
camp.  Being  appointed  chief  civil  officer  of  the 
Muhiabad  district,  he  arranged  with  Captain 
Dawson  and  Lieutenant  French  to  defend  the 
district  from  rebels  as  well  as  they  could,  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  native  police  and  sowars.  On  the  3(Hh 
of  July  a  body  of  1500  insurgents,  with  one  gun, 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  a  small  out-station 
defended  only  by  about  70  men.  The  place  was 
gallantly  held  until  Cavanagh  and  French  reached 
it  One  bold  charge  sent  the  rebels  fleeing  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  district  was  soon  pacified.  Mr 
Cavanagh  had  the  tact  to  win  over  seyeral  small 
zemindars  to  the  British  cause,  by  threatening  to 
punish  them  if  insubordinate,  and  by  underlaid 
to  aid  them  if  they  were  attacked  by  rebel  bands ; 
they  combined  to  maintain  four  l^undred  match- 
lockmen  at  their  own  expense  in  the  British  oansft 
Many  of  the  petty  rajahs  and  zemindars  had  them- 
selves been  more  than  suspected ;  but  the  dril 
authorities  were  empowered  to  win  them  every  bj 
an  indulgent  forgetfulness  of  their  past  conduct 
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On  another  side  of  Onde,  near  Allahabad  and 
the  apex  of  the  Doab,  there  were  many  bold  and 
reckless  thalookdars,  who  held  out  threats  to  all 
of  their  class  who  dared  to  profess  friendship  to 
the  English.  A  loyal  thalookdar,  Baboo  Rampur- 
sand  Singh,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  these 
confederated  chieftains  with  their  retainers  at 
Soraon  ;  they  took  him  and  his  family  prisoners, 
destroyed  his  house,  and  sacked  the  village.  As  this 
course  of  proceeding  would  have  deterred  friendly 
thalookdars  from  a  persistence  in  their  loyalty, 
and  still  more  certainly  deterred  waverers  from 
making  a  choice  adverse  to  the  rebel  cause,  means 


were  taken  to  check  it.  Brigadier  Berkeley  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  'Soraon  Field-force,'  hastily 
collected,  comprising  200  of  H.M.  32d  foot,  the  7th 
Punjaub  infantry,  about  150  other  infimtry,  two 
troops  of  Lahore  light  horse,  a  detachment  of 
Madras  cavalry,  detachments  of  horse  and  foot 
artillery,  and  nine  guns  and  mortars.  The  briga- 
dier set  out  for  Allahabad,  where  the  force  had 
been  collected,  crossed  the  Ganges,  marched  to  the 
Oude  frontier,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  body  of  rebels 
on  the  14th  of  July,  at  the  fort  and  village  of 
Dehaign— one  of  the  small  forts  in  which  Oude 
abounded.     The  rebels  retired  into  the  fort  on  his 


Interior  of  Hindoo  Elijah's  House. 


approach,  allowing  his  skirmishers  to  take  easy 
possession  of  the  village.  He  encircled  the  fort 
with  cavalry,  and  placed  horse-artillery  to  watch 
any  outlets  of  escape.  A  firing  by  heavy  guns  was 
not  satisfactory  to  him,  owing  to  the  fort  being 
completely  hidden  by  trees  and  thick  scrubby 
jungle  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  on  storming  the 
place  by  his  infantry.  The  assault  was  speedily 
and  thoroughly  successful.  About  250  of  the 
rebeb  were  killed  in  the  fort  and  ditch ;  and  about 
as  many  more  were  chased  through  the  jungle  and 
cut  down  by  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery.  The 
place  was  not  properly  a  fort ;  it  was  a  large  area 
of  jungle  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  earthen  wall 
and  ditch,  and  fenced  with  a  thorny  abattis,  having 
a  brick  house  in  the  centre.  The  rebels  being 
driven  out,  Brigadier  Berkeley  caused  the  jungle  to 
be  cut,  the  walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  house 
destroyed.  After  resting  on  the  16  th,  Berkeley 
proceeded  on  the  16th  to  the  fort  of  Tiroul,  seven 
miles  north  of  Soraon.    Ho  found  this  fort  in  the 
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middle  of  an  impenetrable  thorny  jungle,  through 
which  a  few  paths  were  cut  in  directions  known 
only  to  the  natives  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very 
thick  thorny  abattis ;  and  it  had  walls,  bastions, 
ditches,  escarps,  like  a  miniature  fortress,  with 
a  stronghold  in  the  centre  to  which  the  garrison 
could  retire  when  closely  pressed.  There  were 
only  three  guns  on  the  bastions,  but  the  walls  were 
loopholed  fur  musketry.  So  thick  was  the  belt  of 
trees  and  jungle  around,  that  the  brigadier  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  sight  of  the  fort ;  he  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  employ  his  mortars  and  a 
24-pounder  howitzer  before  sending  in  his  infantry 
to  assault.  This  succeeded  ;  the  enemy  evacuated 
the  place  during  the  nighty  leaving  behind  them  their 
three  guns  and  gun-ammunition.  The  infantry 
were  on  the  alert  to  assist,  but  the  enemy  left  them 
nothing  to  do.  Fort  Tiroul  was  then  destroyed,  as 
fort  Soraon  had  been.  The  former  was  rather  a 
superior  example  of  an  Oudian  fort ;  although 
the  walls  and  bastions  were  only  ©f  earth,  they 
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were  of  each  ooDsiderable  thickness,  and  were 
aided  so  greatly  by  loopholed  parapets,  ditches, 
breastworks,  rifle-pits,  thorny  abattis,  zigzag  in- 
trenchments,  and  thick  jungle — ^that  the  enemy 
might  have  made  a  tough  resistance  to  an  infantry 
attack,  if  they  had  not  been  fHghtencd  out  by 
shells  and  balls.  By  a  somewhat  similar  train 
of  operations,  Brigadier  Berkeley  captured  and 
destroyed  a  fort  at  Bhyspoor;  and  having  thus 
finished  the  work  intrusted  to  him,  he  returned 
with  his  temporary  *  Soraon  Field-force'  to  Allaha- 
bad. After  a  brief  interval,  he  was  again  sent 
forth,  to  demolish  other  Oudian  forts  at  places 
accessible  from  Allahabad,  of  which  one  was  at 
Pertabghur;  and  then  to  advance  to  Sultanpore, 
to  aid  Sir  Hope  Grant.  The  two  generals  would 
then  command  a  semicircle  of  country,  within 
which  most  of  the  rebels  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Oudc  would  be  enclosed  ;  and  an  advance  of  other 
columns  from  Luckiiow  would  completely  hem 
them  in.  There  were  many  symptoms,  at  the  end 
of  the  mouth,  that  numerous  zemindars  and 
thalookdars  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pre- 
text, a  decisive  success  of  the  British,  to  give  in 
their  adhesion. 

The  banks  of  the  Ganges  nearest  to  the  province 
of  Oudc,  even  so  low  down  as  Allahabad,  where 
the  governor-general  and  the  commander-in-chief 
were  residing,  reiiuired  close  watching  ;  they  were 
infested  by  bands  of  rebels,  some  of  whom  devas- 
tated the  villages,  while  others  sought  to  cross  the 
Ganges  into  the  Doab,  and  carry  mischief  into 
new  districts.  Towards  the  close  of  July — ^to  cite 
one  among  many  instances — it  became  known  that 
the  rebels  had  collected  many  boats  on  the  Ondo 
side  of  the  river,  ready  to  cross  over  into  the  Doab 
if  the  fortune  of  war  should  render  thii  desirable. 
The  authorities  at  once  sent  up  the  </fimna  steamer, 
with  a  party  of  130  Sikhs  and  two  guns.  At 
Manickpore  and  Kunkur,  some  distance  up  the 
river,  they  found  more  than  twenty  boats,  which 
they  succeeded  in  destroying ;  but  the  two  forts 
were  well  armed  with  guns  and  rebels,  and  could 
not  be  safely  attacked  at  that  time — another  and 
stronger  expeditionary  force  wa»  required  to  effect 
this.  In  August,  and  again  in  September,  small 
forces  were  sent  up  from  Allahabad  by  river, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  of  checking  these 
insurgents. 

Viscount  Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  both 
remained  at  Allahabad  throughout  the  period  to 
which  this  chapter  relates — where,  indeed,  they 
had  long  been  located.  It  was  convenient  for 
each  in  his  special  capacity,  owing  to  its  central 
situation.  Sir  Colin  needed  to  be  informed  daily 
of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  brigades,  columns, 
forces,  and  detachments  which  were  out  on  active 
service.  Gladly  would  he  have  kept  them  all 
under  cover  until  the  rainy  season  had  passed ; 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  service  prevented  this : 
some  troops  were  necessarily  in  the  field— in 
Behar,  in  Oude,  in  Rohilcund,  in  Bundelcund,  in 
the  AfahrattA  states,  in  Rajpootana;   and  these, 


whether  their  number  were  few  or  many,  were 
all  working  to  one  oommon  end.  At  oo  either 
city  could  Sir  Colin  receive  news  from  all  those 
regions  more  promptly  than  at  Allahabad.  AgaiQ, 
Viscount  Canning  found  it  necessary  to  be  in 
intimate  communication  with  the  commanderiih 
chief,  in  relation  to  all  projects  and  arrangements 
involving  military  operations,  on  which  the 
ultimate  pacification  of  India  so  much  depended. 
It  was  desirable,  also,  that  he  should  be  near  Oode^ 
the  affairs  of  which  were  f^  more  delicate  than 
those  of  any  other  Indian  province.  Many  events 
were  likely  to  arise,  concerning  which  the  electric 
telegraph,  though  instantaneous,  might  be  too 
curt  and  enigmatical,  and  which  would  be  mudi 
better  settled  by  a  personal  conference  with  the 
chief  to  whom  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire  was  consigned. 

Orders  and  dispatches,  military  and  political, 
were  issued  in  great  number  from  Allahabad, 
which  was  the  substitute  for  Calcutta  at  that  time. 
Much  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  English  town,  with  houses, 
hotels,  offices,  and  shops ;  and  much  also  in  the 
building  of  new  barracks,  for  the  English  troops 
which  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  stationed  at 
this  important  place.  The  governor-general  and 
the  commander-in-chief  were  each  surrounded 
with  his  staff  of  officials,  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  and  both  worked  untiringly  for  the 
public  benefit. 

From  time  to  time  Viscount  Canning  gave  effect 
to  several  recommendations  made  by  the  generals 
and  brigadiers  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fidelity  and  bravery  of  native  soldiers.  At  a 
period  when  the  treachery  of  the  '  Pandies'  of  the 
Bengal  army  had  been  productire  of  such  bitter 
fhiit,  it  was  doubly  desirable  to  praise  and  reward 
such  native  troops  as  bore  up  well  against  the 
temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  On 
one  day  he  issued  orders  for  the  promotion  of 
certain  officers  and  men  of  the  Hyderabad  Con- 
tingent, for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  action  at 
Banda ;  and  in  orders  of  subsequent  datea^  other 
well-deserving  native  troops  were  singled  out  for 
reward.  Ressaldars  were  promoted  to  be  ressaldir- 
majors,  duffadars  to  be  ressaldars  or  jemadan^ 
bargheers  and  silladars  to  be  duffiuUirs,  naiks  to 
be  havildars,  and  so  on — these  being  some  of  the 
many  designations  of  native  military  officers  in 
India.  One  of  the  higher  grade  of  native  offices 
in  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  Ressaldar-miyor 
Meer  Dilawar  Hossein,  was  made  a  member  of  tiie 
First  Class  of  'the  Oi*der  of  British  India^'  with 
the  title  of  '  Sirdar  Bahadoor.*  Sometimes  towns 
themselves  were  complimented,  as  a  mode  of 
gratifying  the  inhabitants,  when  good  serviot 
had  been  rendered..  Thus  Sasseram  became  the 
subject  of  the  following  order:  'As  a  special 
mark  of  the  consideration  of  government  for  the 
loyal  services  rendered  by  Shah  KoobeeroodeeB 
Ahmed  of  Sasseram,  and  his  fellow  townspeoi^ 
in  repelling  the  mutineers,  the  Bight  Hod.  tht 
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Goyernor-general  is  pleased  to  confer  upon  Sasseram 
the  name  of  Nasirool  Hook-Kusbah,  ''Sasseram  the 
aider  or  supporter  of  the  mlers."  * 

Sir  CoUn  Campbeirs*  daily  dnties  of  coarse  bore 
relation  chiefly  to  military  matters.  On  one  occa- 
sion^ while  at  Allahabad,  he  reviewed  the  camel- 
corps  as  one  of  the  reinforcements  which  from  time 
to  time  arrived  at  that  place.  This  was  towards 
the  close  of  July.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
four  hundred  camels  going  through  their  miUtary 
evolutions  on  the  matdan  or  plain  outside  the 
dty.  These  ungainly  beasts  performed  almost  all 
the  usual  cavalry  movements.  Besides  an  armed 
native  driver,  each  camel  carried  an  English 
soldier,  who  occupied  the  back  seat,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  use  his  rifle.  The  camels  had  been 
trained  to  the  word  of  command.  On  a  recognised 
touch  of  the  guiding-string,  they  dropped  on  their 
knees,  the  riflemen  descended  quickly,  went  on  for 
a  distance  in  skirmishing  order,  remounted  on  the 
recall  being  signalled,  and  the  camels  then  rose  in 
their  wonted  clumsy  manner.  This  corps  was 
likely  to  render  very  valuable  service,  by  rapidly 
conveying  a  few  skilled  riflemen  to  distances  and 
over  tracts  which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
infantry. 

The  commander-in-chief,  a  man  indefatigable  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  acquired  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  a  general  who  insisted  on 
all  the  duties  of  regimental  service  being  properly 
attended  to  by  the  officers ;  to  the  cflect  that  all 
alike  should  work  for  the  common  cause,  in  camps 
and  barracks,  as  well  as  in  the  fleld.  The  following 
order,  issued  about  the  close  of  August,  will  shew 
bow  numerous  were  the  duties  thus  marked  out : 
'  The  commander-in-chief  begs  that  general  officers 
commanding  divisions  and  brigades  will  urge  com- 
manding-officers of  her  Majesty's  regiments,  troops, 
and  batteries,  to  give  their  most  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  points  of  interior  economy  ;  to  examine 
and  correct  regimental  books ;  to  re-enlist  soldiers 
of  limited  service  willing  to  renew  their  engage- 
ments; to  complete  soldiers'  clothing  and  neces- 
saries, examine  soldiers'  accounts,  soldiers'  claims, 
and  small  account-books ;  to  close,  and  render  to 
the  proper  departments,  the  accounts  of  deceased 
officers  and  soldiers ;  to  examine  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  ammunition,  and  repair  deficiencies; 
to  continue  judging-distance  drills  and  musketry- 
instruction,  as  far  as  the  climate  will  permit; 
to  provide  occupation  for  soldiers  without  harass- 
ing them  by  mere  routine  drills ;  to  consider  their 
comforts,  diet,  and  amusements ;  to  re-establish  the 
regimental  school,  and  encourage  by  every  moans 
the  study  of  the  Hindustani  language,  both  by 
officers  and  soldiers  disposed  to  study  it ;  to  ascer- 
tain by  inquiry  what  means  exist  in  the  neigh- 

*  It  m*y  here  b«  mentioned  that,  about  the  date  to  which  thee© 
«T«nts  refer,  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  be  frequently 
designated  by  his  peerage-tlUe.  He  had  been  created  Baron 
Clyde  of  Clydesdale,  In  recognition  of  hU  raluable  mlllUry 
•enrices.  To  prerent  confkislon,  however,  it  may  be  well,  in 
the  remaining  pages  of  this  work,  to  retain  the  more  familiar 
appellation,  Sir  CoUn  Campbell. 


bourhood  of  their  quarters,  both  in  materials  and 
workmen,  to  furnish  their  regiments  with  boots 
and  clothing,  in  the  event  of  ikilure  of  the  usual 
supply ;  finally,  to  maintain  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline, the  strict  performance  of  all  duties,  and 
proper  marks  of  respect  to  officers ;  which  will  be 
much  assisted  by  a  proper  example  on  the  part  of 
officers,  in  dress  and  deportment,  regularity  in 
their  duties,  and  treatment  of  native  servants  and 
followers.' 

This  last  clause,  'treatment  of  native  servants 
and  followers,'  related  to  a  serious  matter.  Many 
of  the  younger  officers,  chiefly  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  India  had  extended  only  over  a  few 
months,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  and 
writing  of  the  natives  as  if  they  were  all  fiends 
alike,  to  sabre  and  hang  whom  was  a  pleasurable 
duty.  The  atrocities  of  some  were  visited  on  all. 
The  *  Pandies '  who  had  begun  the  mutiny  were 
now  mixed  up  with  others  in  the  common  desig- 
nations of '  niggers '  and* devils;'  and  the  officers 
above  alluded  to  were  far  too  prone  to  use  the 
stick  or  the  whip  on  the  shoulders  of  natives, 
simply  because  they  were  natives,  even  when 
inoffensively  employed.  The  observant  corres- 
pondents of  some  of  the  London  journals  were  too 
much  struck  with  this  dangerous  tendency  to  allow 
it  to  pass  unnoticed ;  they  commented  on  it  with 
severity.  The  letters  from  officers,  made  public  in 
the  journals  published  in  India,  ^mished  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  feelings  and  language  adverted 
to,  conveyed  in  their  own  terms.  Unless  the 
mutiny  were  to  end  with  general  enmity  on  both 
sides,  it  was  essential  that  an  improved  tone  should 
prevail  in  this  matter;  and  to  this  end,  many  hints 
were  given  by  the  authorities,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  India. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  say  all  that  need  be 
said  concerning  the  Doab  and  Rohilcund,  the 
regions  in  which  the  mutiny  really  commenced. 

Rohilcund  was  troubled  with  nothing  beyond 
trifling  disturbances  during  the  month  of  July ; 
and  these  came  chiefly  from  Oudo.  Rebel  leaders, 
with  small  bands  of  depredators,  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  harried  some  of  the  neighbouring 
So  little,  however,  was  there  of  an 


organised  rebel  army  in  the  province,  that  the 
predatory  irruptions  were  easily  quelled  by 
means  of  small  detachments  of  troops.  At  one 
period  in  the  month  a  body  of  Oudians  crossed 
into  the  northern  part  of  Rohilcund,  and  com- 
bined with  a  rabble  under  one  Nizam  Ali  in 
the  wild  Roodurporo  tract  of  country.  As  it  was 
considered  possible  that  an  attack  on  Pileebheet 
might  be  contemplated,  the  authorities  at  Bareilly 
sent  a  small  force — comprising  the  Rohilcund 
Horse,  a  troop  or  two  of  Punjaub  cavalry,  and 
three  companies  of  the  Kumaon  levies — to  Pileeb- 
heet ;  this  movement  caused  the  insurgents  to 
retire  quickly.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mohum- 
dee,  where  much  fighting  had  taken  place  during 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  campaign  in  the  spring, 
bands  of  rebels  still  hovered  about,  looking  for 
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any  chances  of  success,  and  requiring  to  be  care- 
fully watched.  One,  of  about  four  thousand  men, 
was  under  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  of  Bareilly ;  a 
second,  under  Khan  Ali  Nazim  of  Oude,  numbered 
five  thousand ;  and  a  third,  under  Wilayut  Shah, 
mustered  three  thousand.  These,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  guns,  might  have  wrought  much  mischief 
if  combined  with  the  Oude  rebels ;  but  they  were 
so  placed  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces 
as  to  be  nearly  isolated,  and  afraid  of  any  bold 
movements.  The  authorities,  however,  were  on 
their  guard.  A  force,  including  De  Kantzow*s 
Horse,  was  sent  for  the  protection  of  Powayne ; 
and  Rajah  Juggernath  Singh,  of  that  place,  had 
about  two  thousand  men  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  oppose  the  rebels.  In  August,  the  town 
and  station  of  Pilccbhcct  were  frequently  threat- 
ened by  one  Kala  Khan,  who  had  three  thousand 
budmashes  at  his  beck,  with  four  guns.  As  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  defend  Noria,  a  station  about 
ten  miles  distant,  a  small  force  was  sent  out  from 
Pileebheet  to  effect  this.  Kala  Khan  attacked  the 
force  at  Sersown,  and  brought  on  an  engagement 
m  which  his  three  thousand  were  opposed  to  about 
five  hundred.  He  received  a  severe  defeat,  and 
lost  his  guns,  three  elephants,  and  a  number  of 
bullocks.  This  occurred  during  the  last  week  in 
August.  In  September,  matters  remained  nearly 
in  the  same  state ;  the  authorities  in  Rohilcund 
could  not  at  once  spare  troops  in  suflScient  number 
to  put  down  the  insui'gents  thoroughly ;  but  the 
successes  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  in  the  central  parts 
of  Oude,  would  gradually  but  necessarily  weaken 
the  isolated  bands  of  rebels  on  the  frontier  of  the 
two  provinces. 

Meerut  and  Delhi  had  long  been  at  peace.  No 
symptoms  of  rebel  armies  appeared  near  those 
cities.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  having  had  the 
province  of  Delhi  attached  to  his  government  of 
the  Punjaub,  was  ruling  it  with  the  same  vigour 
as  his  other  provinces.  All  the  natives,  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan,  saw  that  he  was  a  man  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  Many  of  the  antiquated  usages 
of  the  East  India  Compiiny,  in  force  in  other 
provinces,  he  abrogated,  and  introduced  a  system 
more  suitable  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  '  regulations,*  as  they  are 
called,  he  abolished  altogether ;  and  established  in 
their  place  a  system  of  government  in  which  sum- 
mary trial  by  vivd  voce  examination  was  adopted. 
A  military  police  was  organised ;  and  every  village 
compelled  to  pay  compensation  for  any  damage 
done  within  its  boundaries. 

The  district  around  Etawah  was  occasionally 
disturbed  by  a  dacoit  leader  named  Roop  Singh, 
who  collected  a  band  of  adherents,  comprising  a 
few  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  a  few  of  the 
mutinied  troops  from  Scindia's  own  army,  and 
numerous  matchlockmen  from  the  ravines  of  the 
Jumna.  With  this  motley  force  he  levied  con- 
tributions from  such  of  the  villages  as  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  him.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Ajeetmul  and  other  places  early  in  July  ; 


but  was  speedily  routed  out  by  a  small  detachment 
sent  in  pursuit.  During  August,  this  part  of  India 
was  infested  by  men  of  the  same  class  as  those 
who  troubled  so  many  other  provinces — reckless 
adventurers  and  escaped  felons,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  state  of  public  afiairs  to  plunder  villages, 
and  make  exactions  on  every  side.  Some  of  them 
were  headed  by  chieftains  who  could  boast  of  a 
few  hundred  retainers,  and  who,  with  retainers 
and  rabble  together,  gave  more  organisation  to  the 
plunderers.  The  principal  among  them  was  Roop 
Singh,  mentioned  above,  who  kept  armed  posecs- 
sion  of  a  fort  at  Burhee,  Bhurree,  or  Burhay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ghumbul  with  the  Jumna,  and 
occasioned  great  annoyance  by  attacking  boats  and 
levying  toll  as  they  passed.  To  keep  these  several 
mischief-makers  in  subjection  required  much 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
district.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  a  force 
was  sent  out  from  Etawah  purposely  to  take  this 
fort  and  disperse  the  rebels.  This  was  effectually 
accomplished  on  the  28th.  Suspecting  what  was 
intended,  the  rebels  attempted  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boats  carrying  the  detachments  at  a 
place  called  Gurlia  Koodor,  a  fortified  village  three 
miles  higher  up.  So  long  as  the  troops  were  in 
the  boats,  the  rebels  made  a  show  of  determination 
on  shore ;  but  a  landing  soon  scattered  them  in  all 
directions.  The  troops  then  re-embarked,  floated 
down  to  Burhee,  landed,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  compelled  Roop  Singh  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat.  This  done,  they  collected  and  secured  aU 
the  boats  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  riven 
Jumna,  Ghumbul,  and  Koorarce,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  clearing  all  the  rebels  from  the  vidnitj 
of  Dholpore.  They  then  proceeded  against  the 
chief  of  Ghuckemuggur,  another  leader  of  rebel 
bands  whom  it  was  necessary  to  put  down.  In 
September,  Etawah,  like  the  other  districts  around 
it,  was  very  little  troubled  by  warlike  or  mutinoos 
proceedings. 

Agra  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  in 
and  near  the  city.  When,  in  June,  the  temporary 
success  of  Tanteea  Topee  and  the  Gwalior  mutineers 
gave  some  cause  for  alarm,  the  authorities  of  Agra 
sent  out  tix)ops  to  escort  Scindia  back  to  the  capitsl 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  Uiosc 
mutineers  were  fleeing  from  Gwalior,  and  were 
believed  to  be  on  the  way  to  Bhurtpore  or 
Odeypore,  a  detachment  was  sent  out  to  check 
their  approach.  This  detachment  consisted  of  the 
3d  Bengal  Europeans  and  a  battery  of  guns,  and 
was  placed  in  aid  of  Biigadier  Showers's  force. 
The  demonstration  took  efiect ;  for  (as  we  shall 
see  more  in  detail  presently),  Tanteea  Topee  bent 
his  steps  southward,  away  from  the  threatened 
assault ;  and  Showers  was  enabled  to  send  back 
the  detachment  through  Futtehpore  Sikri  to  Agra 
From  that  time,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  Agra  and  its  neighbourhood  were  at  pesoa 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  Pui^jauby  we  may 
remark  that  those  who  had  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  value  of  loyal  int<^ty  in  times  of  tnmb^ 
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were  anxions  to  see  the  day  when  some  recogni- 
tion  should  be  shewn  of  the  services  of  three 
native  rajahs,  without  whose  co-operation  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  for  Sir  John  Lawrence 
'  to  have  sent  those  troops  from  the  Punjaub  which 
enabled  Sir  Archdale  Wilson  to  recapture  Delhi. 
These  were  the  Rajahs  of  Putialah,  Jheend,  and 
Nabah— three  small  states  which  were  at  one  time 


included  within  Sirhind,  then  among  the  'Sikh 
protected  states/  and  then  among  the  '  Cis-Sutlej 
states.'  The  rajahs  were  semi-independent,  having 
most  of  the  privileges  of  independent  rulers,  but 
being  at  the  same  time  under  certain  engagements 
to  the  British  government.  If  they  had  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Hiudostan  could  have  been  recovered;  for  these 


Umbitsw. 


states  intervene  between  Lahore  and  Umritsir  on 
the  one  side,  and  Delhi  on  the  other.  From 
first  to  last  the  rajahs  not  only  fulfilled  their 
engagements,  but  more ;  and  the  goTemment  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  glad  that  these  three 
territories  had  not  been  'annexed;'  for  annexa- 
tion, if  not  the  cause,  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  aggravations  to  mutiny.  Viscount  Canning,  in 
July,  rewarded  these  three  Sikh  chiefs  (for  thoy 
were  Sikhs,  though  not  exactly  Punjaubees)  with 
estates  and  honours.  The  Rajah--or  rather  Maha- 
rajah, for  he  was  of  higher  grade  than  the  other 
two— of  Putialah  received  certain  territories  in 
Jhujjar  and  Bhudour,  on  a  certain  military  tenure 
in  return  for  the  revenues.  He  also  received  the 
gift  of  a  house  at  Delhi  which,  once  belonging  to 
one  of  the  begums  of  the  imperial  family,  had 
been  confiscated  on  account  of  her  complicity  in  the 
mutiny.  Lastly,  his  honorary  titles  were  increased 
by  the  following: '  Furzund  Khas,  Munsoor  Zuman, 
Ameer-ool-Omrah,  Maliarajah  Dhurraj  Rajahshur 
Sree  Maharajah  Rajgan,  Nirundur  Singh  Mahundur 


Bahadoor*— an  accumulation,  the  weight  of  which 
would  be  oppressive  to  any  but  an  oriental 
prince.  The  translation  is  said  to  be:  'Special 
Son,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  Chief  of  the  Chiefs, 
Maharajah  of  Rajahs' — and  so  on.  The  Rajah  of 
Jheend  received  the  Dadree  territory,  thirteen 
villages  in  the  Koolran  Pergunnah,  and  a  con- 
fiscated royal  house  at  Delhi.  The  additions  were: 
That  he  be  allowed  a  salute  of  eleven  guns ;  that 
his  presents  be  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
trays ;  that  his  state  visits  to  the  governor-general 
be  returned  by  the  secretary ;  and  that  his  honorary 
titles  be  thus  increased :  '  Most  cherished  Son  of 
true  Faith,  Rajah  Surroop  Singh  Walee  Jheend.' 
The  Rajah  of  Nabah  received  similar  presents,  and 
the  honorary  appellations  of—'  Noble  Son  of  good 
Faith,  Berar  Bunsee  Sirmoor  Rajah  Bhurpoor 
Singh  MaUndur  Bahadoor.'  The  revenues  made 
over  to  these  rajahs  amounted — to  the  first,  about 
£20,000  per  annum ;  to  the  second,  £12,000  ;  to  the 
third,  £11,000. 

We   may    smile    at    these    extravagances    of 
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compliment,  but  the  services  rendered  deserved  a 
solid  reward  as  well  as  an  addition  to  honorary  titles. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Rajah  of  Putialah 
maintained  a  contingent  of  5000  troops— protected 
the  stations  of  Umballa  and  Kumaid  at  the  out- 
break of  the  mutiny — ^guarded  the  grand  trunk- 
road  from  Kumaul  to  Phillour,  keeping  it  open 
for  the  passage  of  British  and  Punjaub  troops — 
co-operated  with  General  Van  Cortlandt  in  Hissar 
— lent  money  when  Sir  John  Lawrence's  coffers 
were  running  low — and  encouraged  others  by 
his  own  unswerving  loyalty.  Again:  the  Rajah 
of  Jheond,  whose  contingent  was  very  small,  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  his  own  territory  undefended, 
and  march  towards  Delhi — assisting  to  defend  most 
of  the  stations  between  that  city  and  Kumaul,  and 
to  keep  open  the  communication  across  the  Jumna. 
Again :  the  Rajah  of  Nabah,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  disturbances,  proceeded  to  aid  Mr  Commis- 
sioner Barnes  in  maintaining  Loodianah — ^supplied 
an  escort  for  the  siege-train — gallantly  opposed  the 
Jullundur  mutineers — provided  carriage  for  stores 
—and  made  loans  to  the  Punjaub  government  in  a 
time  of  monetary  need.  The  districts  given  to  these 
rajahs,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
were  so  chosen  as  to  furnish  a  prudent  barrier  of 
Bikhs  between  turbulent  Mohammedans  on  the 
one  side  and  equally  turbulent  Rajpoots  on  the 
other. 

Nor  did  the  authorities  neglect  to  recognise  the 
services  of  humbler  persons,  although,  principally 
from  the  prcrverbial  slowness  of  official  movements, 
the  recognition  was  often  delayed  to  an  unreason- 
able extent.  Occasion  has  more  than  once  pre- 
sented itself,  in  former  chapters,  for  noticing  the 
bestowal  of  the  much-prized  Victoria  Cross  on 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  acts  of  personal  valour.  Owing  to  the 
dilatory  official  routine  just  adverted  to,  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  July  that  Sergeant  Smith  and 
Bugler  Hawthorne  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
their  intrepid  services  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  ten 
months  before.  Their  regiment,  the  52d  foot,  was 
at  Scalkote  in  the  Punjaub  on  that  date;  and 
Brigadier  Stisted  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  the 
honouring  insignia  to  them.  He  told  them  that 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  in  reality  more  honourable 
than  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  seeing  that  no  one  can 
obtain  it  except  by  virtue  of  well-authenticated 
acts  of  heroism.  He  gracefully  admitted  that  his 
own  Order  of  the  Bath  was  due  more  to  the  pluck 
and  bravery  of  his  men  than  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual services;  and  in  reference  to  the  Victoria 
Cross  he  added :  *  I  only  wish  I  had  it  myself.' 
Another  bestowal  of  this  honour  we  will  briefly 
mention,  to  shew  what  kind  of  spirit  is  to  be 
found  within  the  breasts  of  British  troops.  The 
award  of  the  Cross,  in  this  instance,  was  delayed 
no  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the  achieve- 
ment for  which  it  was  given  ;  and  the  soldier  may 
well  have  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  receive 
it  The  instance  was  that  of  Gunner  William 
OonnoUjr,  of  the  Bengsil  horse-artillery ;  and  the 


conduct  for  which  his  officer,  Lieutenant  Cookes, 
reconmiended  him  for  this  distinction,  was  recorded 
in  a  dispatch  from  which  an  extract  is  here  given 
in  a  foot-note.* 

A  very  unexpected  event,  in  July,  was  the 
revolt  of  a  regiment,  or  a  portion  of  a  regiment,  in 
that  region  of  India  which  was  beUeved  to  be 
more  vigorously  governed  and  in  better  hands 
than  any  other — the  Punjaub.  The  facts,  as  they 
afterwards  came  out  (mostly,  however,  on  hearsay 
evidence),  appear  to  have  been  nearly  as  follow : 
The  18th  Punjaub  in&ntry,  stationed  at  Dera 
Ismael  Khan,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus, 
contained  among  its  numbers  about  a  hundred 
Malwaie  Sikhs,  a  peculiar  tribe  different  from  the 
other  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub.  These  Malwaics 
planned  a  mutiny.  On  a  particular  night,  some  of 
them  were  to  murder  the  officers  of  the  station ; 
the  fort  was  to  be  seized ;  and  the  39th  Bengal 
native  infantry,  which  had  been  disarmed  some 
time  previously,  was  to  be  re-armed  from  the 
magazines  and  stores  of  the  fort.  The  two  r^- 
ments  of  mutineers,  perhaps  joined  by  the  Sikhs  of 
Renny*s  regiment  at  Bunnoo,  were  then  to  embark 
in  boats  on  the  Indus,  taking  with  them  the  guns, 
ammunition,  and  treasure,  and  were  to  float  down 
to  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  ;  here  they  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  native  garrison,  with  whom  they 
would  ci-oss  the  Indus  to  Moultan  ;  and  lastly, 
with  two  regiments  from  the  last-named  place, 
they  hoped  to  march  upon  Lahore.  Such  was  the 
account,  probably  magnified  in  some  of  its  particu- 
lars, obtained  of  the  plans  of  the  mutineers.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  actual  ftuJti,  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  its  execution.  On  the 
evening  of  the  20th|  Major  Gardiner  of  the  10th 
Punjaub  infkntry,  and  Captain  Smith  of  the 
artiUery,  having  received  from  some  quarter  a  hint 
of  what  was  intended,  went  down  to  the  lines  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  summoned  two  of  the 

*  *I  adTanced  my  half.troop  at  a  gallop,  and  engaged  flM 
enemy  within  easy  musket-range.  The  sponge-man  of  one  of  my 
gnns  having  been  shot  during  the  advance^  Gunner  Connolly 
assumed  the  duties  of  second  sponge-man ;  and  he  had  barely 
assisted  in  two  discharges  of  his  gun,  when  a  mosket-bsU 
through  the  left  thigh  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Nothing  daunted 
by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  was  endeavouring  to  reaume  his 
post,  when  I  ordered  a  movement  in  retirement  Though  severely 
wounded,  he  was  mounted  on  his  horse  in  the  gun-team,  rode  to 
the  next  position  which  the  guns  took  up,  and  manfuUy  declined 
going  to  the  rear  when  the  necessity  of  his  ao  doing  was  reprc> 
sented  to  him.  About  11  o'clock  a.m.,  when  the  guns  wers 
still  in  action,  the  same  gunner,  while  sponging,  was  agaia 
knocked  down  by  a  musket-ball  striking  biro  on  the  hip,  thereby 
causing  great  falntness  and  partial  unconsdouaness  ;  for  the  pain 
appeared  excessive,  and  the  blood  flowed  fsst.  On  seeing  this^  I 
gave  dbrections  for  his  removal  out  of  action ;  but  thia  brave  msii» 
hearing  me,  staggered  to  his  feet  and  said  :  **  No,  air ;  1 11  not  go 
there  while  I  can  work  here ;  '*  and  shortly  afterwards  he  agi^ 
resumed  his  post  as  sponge-man.  Late  in  the  aftamo(»  of  the 
same  day,  my  three  guns  were  engaged  at  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  walls  of  a  village  with  the  defenders— namely,  the  14th  nanve 
infantry,  mutineers— amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  which  did  grsat 
execution.  Gunner  Connolly,  tiiough  suffering  sererelj  firom  his 
two  previous  wounds,  was  wielding  his  sponge  with  an  Miorgy  and 
courage  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  oomrades;  snd 
while  cheerfully  encouraging  a  wounded  man  to  hasten  in  bring- 
ing up  ammunition,  a  musket-ball  tore  through  the  muscles  of  his 
right  leg.  With  the  most  undaunted  bravuj,  he  etroggled  on; 
and  not  till  he  had  loaded  six  times,  did  this  man  give  way,  when, 
through  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  into  my  arms;  I  plaiced  him  i^on  a 
wagon,  which  shortly  afterwards  bore  him  in  a  state  of  vneon* 
sciousness  firom  the  fight.' 
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men  to  appear.  One,  a  sepoy,  came  first ;  he  was 
ordered  at  once  to  be  confined;  but  no  sooner 
did  be  hear  the  order^  than  be  ran  off.  Just  as 
the  guard  were  about  re-capturing  this  man,  a 
jemadar  rushed  out^  cut  down  one  of  them,  and 
wounded  another.  The  sepoy  and  the  jemadar, 
who  were  the  ringleaders  in  the  plot,  escaped  for  a 
time,  but  were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  Sir  John  Lawrence  heard  of  this  occur- 
rence, he  ordered  the  disarmed  39th  to  be  sent  to 
Sealkote,  where  their  movements  could  be  more 
carefully  watched. 

Still  more  serious,  in  its  nature  if  not  in  its 
intention,  was  the  outbreak  of  the  62d  and  69th 
Bengal  native  infantry,  with  a  native  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  at  Moultan.  These  disarmed  regiments, 
like  many  others  in  similar  plight,  were  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities.  They  could 
not  safely  be  re-armed,  for  their  Hindustani 
sympathies  caused  them  to  be  suspected ;  while  it 
was  a  waste  of  power  to  employ  English  soldiers 
to  watch  these  unarmed  men  in  their  lines.  At 
length  it  was  determined  to  disband  the  two  regi- 
ments, and  let  the  men  depart,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  under  necessary  precautions,  to  their  own 
homes.  When  this  order  was  read  out  to  them, 
they  appeared  satisfied ;  but  a  rumour  or  suspicion 
spread  that  there  was  an  intention  of  destroying 
them  piecemeal  on  the  way.  Whether  this  or 
any  other  motive  actuated  them,  is  not  fully 
known ;  but  they  broke  out  into  rebellion  on  the 
31st  of  August  There  were  at  Moultan  at  the 
time  about  170  of  the  royal  artillery,  a  wing  of 
the  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  the  11th  Punjaub 
infantry,  and  the  1st  Bengal  irregular  cavalry. 
Just  as  the  mid-day  gun  fired,  the  two  dis- 
armed mutinous  regiments  rose  in  mutiny,  seized 
anything  they  could  find  as  weapons,  and  made  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  troops  at  the  station  not 
in  their  plot.  The  62d  made  their  attack  on  the 
artillery  stables  and  the  European  barracks ;  the 
69th  went  at  the  guns  and  the  artillery  barracks. 
As  these  mutineers  had  few  weapons  but  sticks, 
their  attack  appeared  so  strange,  and  was  so 
wholly  unexpected,  that  the  loyal  troops  at  the 
station  were  at  first  hardly  prepared  to  resist 
ihem,  and  a  few  Europeans  lost  their  lives;  but 
when  once  the  real  nature  of  the  mad  attempt 
was  clearly  seen,  the  result  was  fearful.  The 
misguided  men  were  shot  or  cut  down  by  all  parties 
and  in  all  quarters.  Of  thirteen  hundred  mutineers, 
few  lived  to  return  to  their  own  Hindostan  ;  three 
or  four  hundred  were  laid  low  in  and  near  Moultan, 
others  were  shot  by  villagers,  others  were  captured 
and  brought  in  for  military  execution.  It  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  utter  annihilation  of 
two  regiments,  perhaps,  that  occurred  throughout 
the  wars  of  the  mutiny.  The  sepoys  sometimes 
behaved  more  like  madmen,  at  others  more  like 
children,  than  rational  beings.  In  the  present 
case  they  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  success ;  for 
the  Sikhs  and  Punjaubees  around  them  displayed 
no  affection  for  Hindustanis ;   the  soldiery  diot 


and  cut  them  down,  while  the  peasantry  captured 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  offered.  They 
possibly  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the  1st  Bengal 
irregular  cavalry ;  but  this  r^ment  remained  loyal, 
and  assisted  in  cutting  down  the  sepoys  instead  of 
befriending  them. 

This  occurrence  strongly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government.  The  disarmed  sepoys,  as  has 
been  more  than  once  mentioned,  were  a  source  of 
much  perplexity  ;  it  was  not  decided  in  what  way 
best  to  set  them  free ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such 
an  outbreak  as  this  shewed  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  re-arm  them.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
a  necessity  for  watching  the  Sikh  and  Punjaubee 
troops— now  nearly  70,000  in  number.  Hitherto 
they  had  behaved  admirably,  fighting  man- 
fully for  the  government  at  times  and  places 
where  the  Hindustanis  had  been  treacherous. 
That  they  had  done  so,  afforded  a  justification  for 
the  confidence  which  Sir  John  Lawrence  had 
placed  in  them  ;  but  that  sagacious  man  saw 
that  recruiting  had  gone  quite  far  enough  in  this 
direction.  It  was  just  possible  that  the  Punjaub 
army  might  become  too  strong,  and  rejoice  in  its 
strength  by  means  of  insubordination. 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  Punjaub  during  the 
month  of  August  related  to  a  physical  rather  than 
a  moral  outbreak — the  overwhelming  of  a  mihtary 
station  by  a  river  torrent.  The  Indus,  when  about 
to  enter  the  Punjaub  from  the  Himalaya,  passes 
through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  Irhagan  Hills. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  here,  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  water  through  unknown  centuries, 
broke  away  a»d  fell  into  the  river.  Half  the 
water  of  the  stream  still  continued  to  find  its  way 
onward  ;  but  the  other  half  became  dammed  up, 
and  accumulated  into  a  vast  lake.  When  the 
pressure  of  this  body  of  water  had  augmented  to 
an  irresistible  degree  (which  it  did  in  fifteen  days), 
it  burst  its  barrier  and  rushed  down  with  indescrib- 
able force,  sweeping  away  villages  on  its  banks. 
At  Attock  the  level  of  the  river  rose  fifty  feet  in 
one  hour,  carrying  away  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
constituted  the  only  roadway  over  the  Indus,  and 
destroying  workshops  and  timber-stores  on  the 
banks.  The  Cabool  river,  coming  from  Afghanis- 
tan, and  joining  the  Indus  at  Attock,  had  its 
stream  driven  backwards  or  upwards  with  fearful 
rapidity;  it  speedily  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses  at  the  military 
station  of  Nowsherah.  *  The  officers,*  said  an  eye- 
witness, *not  knowing  when  it  would  stop,  but 
hoping  the  flood  would  soon  subside,  put  all  their 
things  on  the  tops  of  their  houses ;  but  the  water 
still  continued  rising,  and  house  after  house  went 

down  before  it The  barracks  were  flooded 

and  vacated  by  the  troops;  and  all,  gentle  and 
simple,  had  to  pass  the  night  on  some  sand-hilW 
The  barracks,  being  *  pucka-built '  (burnt  bricks 
and  mortar),  were  not  destroyed,  although  flooded ; 
the  other  buildings,  being  '  rutcha-built '  (unbumt 
bricks  and  mud),  were  destroyed.  The  troops  were 
at  once  removed  to  Peshawur ;  but  the  destruction 
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of  the  boat-bridge  at  Attock  threatened  a  serious 
interruption  to  military  movements. 

Nothing  occurred  in  the  Punjaub  during  Sep- 
tember to  need  record  here ;  nor  did  Sinde  depart 
from  its  usual  peaceful  condition.  Both  of  these 
large  provinces,  filling  up  the  western  belt  of  India 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  ocean,  were  held  well  in 
hand  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Attention  must  now  be  transferred  to  those 
regions  which,  during  many  months,  had  been 
disturbed  by  anarchy  and  rebellion — Bnndelcund, 
the  Mahratta  States,  and  Rajpootana.  These  large 
territories  contained  many  petty  chieftains,  among 
whom  a  considerable  number  were  prone  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
plundering  their  neighbours.  Of  patriotism,  there 
was  little  enough ;  men  appeared  in  arms  for  their 
own  interests,  or  what  they  deemed  their  own 
interests,  rather  than  for  any  common  cause 
involving  nationality  or  affection  to  native  princes. 

Bundelcund  and  the  Saugor  provinces  were 
chiefly  under  the  military  control  of  General 
Whitlock,  who  had  advanced  from  Madras  with 
a  force  consisting  chiefly  of  Madras  troops,  and 
had  gradually  established  regular  government  in 
districts  long  troubled  by  violence  and  confusion. 
At  the  end  of  June,  as  tlie  last  chapter  shewed, 
Whitlock*s  force  was  divided  into  a  great  many 
detachments,  which  overawed  the  turbulent  at  as 
many  different  stations ;  and  the  same  state  of 
matters  continued,  with  slight  variations,  during 
the  next  three  months.  It  must,  however,  be 
mentioned  here,  in  relation  to  military  commands, 
that — as  one  mode  of  facilitating  the  thorough 
discomfiture  of  the  rebels — ^Viscount  Canning  made 
a  new  arrangement  afiecting  the  Saugor  and 
Qwalior  territories.  That  portion  of  India  having 
been  much  disturbed  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months,  it  was  determined  to  establish 
there  two  military  divisions  instead  of  one,  and  to 
place  in  command  of  those  divisions  two  of  the 
generals  who  by  hard  fighting  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  district  and  the  class  of  inhabitants. 
General  Whitlock  was  appointed  to  the  Saugor 
division,  which  was  made  to  extend  to  the  Jumna, 
and  to  include  the  districts  of  Saugor,  Jubbulpoor, 
Banda,  Humeerpoor,  and  Calpee,  with  Saugor  as 
the  military  head-quarters.  General  Napier  was 
appointed  to  the  Gwalior  division,  which  was 
made  to  include  Gwalior,  Sepree,  Goonah,  and 
Jhansi.  This  arrangement,  organised  about  the 
end  of  July,  was  to  hold  good  whether  any  rebels 
should  make  a  sudden  outbreak,  or  whether  the 
troops  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  period  of 
repose  during  the  rainy  season.  Whitlock's  force, 
consisting  of  H.M.  43d  foot,  the  1st  and  19th  Madras 
native  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery — was  mainly  in  two  brigades,  under 
Brigadiers  Macduflrand  Rice. 

Brief  mention  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  of 
a  large  capture  of  treasure  by  General  Whitlock. 
This  matter  must  here  be  noticed  a  little  more 
iidljr,    on   account   of  its   connection  with   the 


intricacies  of  Mahratta  djmastic  changes.  Daring 
the  general's  operations  in  Bunddcund,  he  nuuncihed 
from  Banda  towards  Rirwee  in  two  brigades, 
intending  to  attack  Narain  Rao  at  the  last-oamed 
place.  This  chieftain,  a  descendant  of  the  Peishwa 
of  the  Mahrattas,  possessed  a  rabble  army,  with 
which  for  a  time  he  attempted  to  block  up  the 
roads  of  approach  to  Kirwee.  The  resistance  made, 
however,  was  very  slight;  and  shortly  before  Whit- 
lock entered  the  place,  Radha  Govind,  an  adherent 
of  Narain  Rao,  escaped  from  the  town  in  tlie 
opposite  direction,  taking  with  him  most  of  the 
armed  men,  and  a  large  quantity  of  money  and 
jewels,  but  no  guns.  Narain  Rao,  and  another 
Mahratta  leader  named  Madhoo  Rao,  remamed 
at  Kiinvee.  Their  fears  having  been  roused,  tiiey 
now  resolved  to  surrender  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
forgiveness  for  their  rebellious  proceedings.  They 
came  out  to  meet  Whitlock,  at  a  camping-ground 
a  few  miles  from  Kirwee.  Delivering  up  their 
swords,  they  were  kept  securely  for  a  time.  Whit- 
lock took  possession  of  the  town  and  palace,  and 
found  that  the  rebels  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  casting  cannon,  making  gunpowder,  and 
enlisting  men.  In  the  palace  and  its  precincts 
were  discovered  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  an 
immense  supply  of  shot  and  powder,  two  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms,  numerous  swords  and 
matchlocks,  accoutrements  of  many  of  the  rebel 
sepoy  regiments,  elephants  and  horses,  and  a 
vast  store  of  wealth  in  cash  and  jewels.  It 
was  conjectured  that  the  jewels  might  possibly  be 
those  which,  half  a  century  earlier,  had  mysteriooslj 
disappeared  from  Poonah,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  either  of  Scindia  or  Holkar,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chiefis  in  those 
days ;  but  the  discovery  now  led  to  an  opinion 
that  the  jewels  had  been  stolen  or  appropriated  by 
Bajce  Rao,  father  of  Narain  Rao,  and  hidden  by 
that  family  for  half  a  century.  As  to  the  quantity 
and  value  of  cash  and  jewels  captured,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  venture  on  no  estimate.  Some  of  tbe 
Anglo-Indian  journals  spoke  of  *a  hundred  and 
forty  cart-loads  of  gold  ingots  and  nuggets,  and 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,*  besides  the  jewels ;  but  to 
whatever  degree  this  estimate  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  the  largeness  of  the  sum  gave  rise 
to  many  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  the 
family  to  which  it  had  belonged,  and  of  which 
Nena  Sahib  was  an  '  adopted '  member.  It  then 
transpired,  that  the  first  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  died  in  1720,  was  succeeded  by  Balajee  Rao 
Sahib ;  one  of  Balajee's  sons,  Ragoba  Dada,  died 
in  1784 ;  and  from  him  were  descended  Narain 
Rao  and  Madhoo  Rao,  by  one  branch,  and  Neoa 
Sahib  by  another — or  rather,  all  Uiese  three 
individuals  were  adopted  sons  of  Ragoba*s  descend- ' 
ants.  According  to  the  loose  principles  of  oriental 
hcii-ship,  therefore,  it  was  not  diflScult  for  any  one 
among  several  Mahratta  princes  to  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  enormous  wealth  which,  at  a  time  of  disoord 
at  the  Peishwa's  court,  somehow  disappeared  fW>m 
the  treasury  at  Poonah. 
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Throughout  India,  there  was  no  province  which 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  Bundelcund  the 
misery  which  some  of  the  villages  must  have 
snflfered  during  many  months  of  anarchy,  when 
predatory  bands  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  rebel 
leaders  were  forcing  contributions  from  all  who 
had  anything  to  lose.  Writing  early  in  July 
concerning  the  Banda  district,  a  British  officer 
said :  '  This  district  has  suffered  very  extensively 
in  the  long  interval  of  disorder  to  which  it  was 
abandoned ;  the  various  bands  of  mutineers 
passing  up  from  Dinapoor  did  great  mischief; 
various  powerful  villages  preyed  considerably  upon 
their  weaker  neighbours ;  and,  lastly,  the  Nawab 
and  Narain  Rao*s  officials  extracted  by  torture 
every  farthing  they  could  get.  Many  villages  are 
completely  deserted,  and  many  more  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  plundered 
of  all  the  grain  and  cattle  and  other  property 
which  thoy  possessed.  Tiiey  have  gained  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  they  are  to  expect  under  a  native 
government ;  and  I  Urmly  believe  they  generally 
hail  our  return  with  delight.' 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  English  troops,  or 
reliable  native  troops,  to  the  numerous  points 
where  insurgents  were  known  to  be  lurking,  led 
occasionally  to  rebel  successes  little  looked  for  by 
the  authorities.  Thus,  on  the  first  of  August, 
a  party  of  mutinous  sepoys,  headed  by  a  subadar, 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Jaloun,  near  the 
frontier  of  Scindia*s  territory  ;  this  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  opened  the  gates  for  them. 
They  were,  however,  speedily  driven  out  by  a 
small  force  from  Calpee,  under  Brigadier  Macdufi*. 
A  slight  but  brilliant  cavalry  affair  occuri'ed 
about  the  middle  of  August,  in  a  district  of  the 
Saugor  territory  placed  under  General  Whitlock's 
care.  A  body  of  a  thousand  rebels,  under  Indur 
Goshun  and  other  chiefs,  had  for  some  time  been 
committing  great  havoc  in  the  district,  plundering 
the  villages,  and  ill-using  all  the  inhabitants  who 
would  not  yield  to  their  demands.  After  having 
thus  treated  Shahpoor,  they  advanced  to  GaiTa- 
kotali  with  similar  intent.  To  prevent  this,  a 
small  force  was  sent  from  Saugor  under  Captain 
Finch.  He  made  a  forced  march ;  and  when 
within  a  few  miles  of  them,  seeing  his  infantry  were 
tired  out,  he  rushed  forward  with  only  sixty-seven 
troopers.  So  impetuous  was  the  charge  made  by 
these  horsemen  on  the  rebels,  that  they  killed  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  took  many  wounded  prisoners, 
and  brought  away  three  hundred  matchlocks 
and  swords.  The  leader  of  the  rebels,  Indur 
Goshun,  was  among  the  slain.  In  another  part 
of  Bundelcund,  between  Banda  and  Rewah, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  were  three  groups 
of  rebels— one  under  Baboo  Radha  Govind  and 
Gulabraee,  a  second  under  Runmunt  Singh,  and 
a  third  under  Punjab  Singh  and  Dere  Singh. 
They  were  supposed  to  amount,  in  all,  to  six 
thousand  men ;  but  only  three  hundred  of  these 
were  regular  sepoys,  and  two  hundred  horsemen, 


the  rest  being  adventurers  and  rabble.  After 
ravaging  many  villages,  they  approached  the 
station  of  Kirwee  on  the  13th.  Brigadier 
Carpenter  at  once  went  out  to  meet  them  with 
a  small  force  from  Kirwee;  he  found  Runmunt 
Singh's  band  drawn  up  as  if  for  battle,  but  a 
few  shots  sent  them  fleeing.  About  the  same  time 
Punjab  Singh  and  Dere  Singh  were  defeated  by 
a  small  force  under  Captain  Griffin.  Early  in 
August,  Captain  Ashbumer  set  out  from  Jhansi 
with  five  hundred  men,  on  the  duty  of  dis- 
persing a  few  Bundela  chiefs  who  had  been 
engaged  in  rebellious  machinations.  The  weather 
being  very  heavy,  and  the  rebels  swift  of  foot, 
a  long  period  elapsed  before  anything  decisive 
could  be  effected ;  but  on  the  1st  of  September, 
he  came  up  with  a  body  of  rebels,  occupying 
Mahoni  and  Mow  Muhoni,  two  villages  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  small  river  Pooj,  both 
surrounded  by  deep  and  difficult  ravines,  which 
rendered  them  strong  places.  After  a  little 
skirmishing,  the  rebels  were  driven  by  shot  and 
shell  out  of  Mahoni,  and  Ashbumer  crossed  to 
attack  a  fort  at  Mow  Mahoni.  Symptoms  soon 
appeared  that  the  rebels  were  making  off.  Ash- 
bumer despatched  fifty  cavalry,  all  he  had  to  spare 
at  the  moment,  under  Lieutenant  Moore,  to  gallop 
after  and  cut  them  up  in  retreat.  Moore  effected 
this  in  dashing  style. 

We  now  turn  to  a  region  further  west,  in  which 
the  operations  were  more  important  than  those  of 
Bundelcund. 

Referring  to  former  chapters  for  the  details  of 
Sir  Hugh  Ros^  victory  over  the  Gwalior  muti- 
neers, and  of  his  retirement  to  Bombay  after  a 
long  season  of  incessant  activity ;  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  operations  of  the  troops  after  he  parted 
company  from  them.  His  small  but  famous  army, 
the  'Central  India  Field-force,'  was  broken  up 
into  detachments  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
hope  entertained  was,  that  the  fatigued  soldiers 
might  be  able  to  go  into  quarters  during  the  rainy 
season,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  their  strength  for 
any  operations  that  might  be  necessary  when  the 
cooler  and  more  tranquil  weather  of  the  autumn 
arrived.  To  understand  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  rains  of  Britain  fumish  no 
adequate  test  of  those  of  India,  which  fall  in 
enormous  abundance  at  certain  seasons,  rendering 
field-operations,  whether  for  industry  or  war,  very 
difficult.  The  detachments  above  adverted  to  could 
ohly  in  part  obtain  cessation  of  duties  during  the 
rainy  season  of  1858.  At  Jhansi  were  General 
Napier  and  Colonel  Liddell ;  with  a  squadron  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  a  wing  of  the  3d  Bombay 
cavalry,  the  3d  Bombay  Europeans,  the  24th 
Bombay  native  infantry,  a  company  of  Bombay 
Sappers,  and  three  guns  of  the  late  Bhopal 
Contingent.  At  Gwalior,  under  Brigadier  Stuart, 
were  three  squadrons  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
Meade's  Horse,  a  wing  of  the  71st  Highlanders, 
the  8Gth  foot,  the  95th  foot,  the  25th  Bombay 
native  infantry,  a  company  of  Bombay  artiUery,  a 
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company  of  Foyal  engineers,  and  a  light  field-battery. 
At  Seepree,  nnder  Brigadier  Smith,  were  two 
squadrons  of  the  8th  Hussars,  two  of  the  Ist 
Bombay  Lancers,  the  10th  Bombay  native  infantry, 
and  a  troop  of  Bombay  horse-artillery.  Lastly,  at 
Goonah,  were  Mayne*s  irregular  horse.  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  himself  was  at  that  time  at  Bombay  receiv- 
ing the  well- won  congratulations  of  all  classes,  and 
resting  for  a  while  from  his  exhausting  labours. 

At  Gwalior,  where  the  rainy  season  soon  began 
to  shew  symptoms.  General  Napier  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  comfortable  housing  of  his  troops. 
The  Maharajah,  now  more  firmly  knit  than  ever 
in  bonds  of  amity  with  the  British,  lent  his  aid  in 
this  matter.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  again  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  the  city,  gradually 
re-establishing  political  relations  with  the  various 
petty  states  around.  During  July  there  was 
scarcely  any  fighting  in  Scindia*s  territory ;  and 
the  component  elements  of  the  now-dissolved 
Central  India  Field-force  were  allowed  to  remain 
pretty  well  at  peace. 

Before  tracing  the  Central  India  operations  of 
August,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  was  doing  in 
Rajpootana  during  July. 

After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Gwalior  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  the 
rebels  made  a  hasty  flight  northwestward,  across 
the  river  Chumbul,  into  Rajpootana;  where  a 
victory  was  gained  over  them  by  General  Napier, 
who  had  been  despatched  after  them  for  that 
purpose  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  They  appear  to  have 
separated,  after  that,  into  three  bodies.  The  most 
important  section,  under  Tanteea  Topee  and  Rao 
Sahib,  received  the  especial  watchfulness  of 
General  Roberts,  as  comprising  some  of  the  best 
of  the  mutinied  troops,  and  possessing  a  large 
amount  of  Scindia's  property.  Roberts  took 
up  the  work  which  Rose  had  laid  down.  His 
'Rajpootana  Field-force,*  now  that  detachments 
had  been  separated  from  it  for  service  in  various 
quarters,  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  It  com- 
prised H.M.  83d  foot,  a  wing  of  the  72d  High- 
landers, wings  of  the  12th  and  13th  Bombay 
native  infantry,  a  few  squadrons  of  the  8th  Hussars 
and  Ist  Bombay  Lancers,  400  Belooch  horse,  a 
light  field-battery,  and  a  siege-train  of  six  pieces. 
The  chief  body  of  rebels,  under  Tanteea  Topee  and 
Rao  Sahib,  made  their  appearance,  a  few  days 
after  their  defeat  at  Gwalior,  at  a  point  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest,  threat- 
ening Jeypoor.  Roberts  at  once  marched  from 
Nuseerabad,  to  check  these  fugitives.  He  reached 
Jeypoor  without  opposition  on  the  2d  of  July ;  and 
there  he  learned  news  of  Tanteea's  miscellaneous 
force  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  The  rebel  leader 
was  reported  to  have  with  him  Scindia's  crown- 
jewels  and  treasure,  the  former  estimated  at  one 
million  sterling  value,  and  the  latter  at  two 
millions.  The  treasure,  being  mostly  in  silver, 
was  of  enormous  weight;  and  Tanteea  had  been 
endeavouring  to  exchange  it  for  gold,  on  terms  that 
would  have  tempted  any  money-changer  in  more 


peaceAil  times :  seehig  that  fifty  shillings*  worth 
of  silver  was  offered  for  gold  mohurs  worth  only 
thirty  shillings  each.    On  the  5th  Tanteea  and  his 
troops  were  at  Dowlutpore,  thirty-four  miles  south 
of  Jeypoor ;  and  it  thereupon  became  a  problem 
whether  Roberts  could  overtake  them  before  they 
reached  the  more  southern  states  of  Rajpootana ; 
for  he  was  on  that  day  at  Sanganeer,  near  Jeypoor. 
During  the  next  few  days,  large  bodies  of  rebels 
were  seen,  or  reported  to  have  been  seen,  at  places 
whose  names  are  not  familiar  to  English  readers 
— such  as  Chatsoo,   Lalsoont,  Tongha,   Gureasa, 
Karier,    Madhopore,  Jullanee,  Tonk,   Bursoonie^ 
Bhoomgurh,  drc— all   situated   in  the   northeast 
part    of   Rajpootana,   and  separated    from    the 
Gwalior  region  by  the  river  Chumbul.    We  also 
find  that  General  Roberts  marched  through  or 
halted  at  many  places  whose  names  are  equally 
unfamiliar — Shcrdoss,     Gurbroassa,    Glooloussee, 
Donghur,  Kukkor,  Rumpore,  and  Bhugree.     In 
fact,  the  rebels  marched  wherever  they  thought 
they  could  capture  a  stronghold  which  might  serve 
them  as    a  citadel ;   while  Roberts  tried  every 
means  to  intercept  them  in  their  progress.   On  the 
9th,  the  rebels  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Tonk 
— situated  on  the  river  Buunas,  nearly  due  east  of 
Nuseerabad,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  that  station  to  Gwalior ;  they  plundered  it, 
captured  three  brass  guns  and  a  little  ammunition, 
and  besieged  the  Nawab  in  the  neighbouring  fort 
of  Bhoomgurh.     Roberts  immediately  sent  on  a 
detachment  under  Major  Holmes,  in  advance  of 
his  main  force ;  and  the  enemy  hastily  departed 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this.     To  enable  him  to 
keep  up  the  pursuit  more  effectually,  the  general 
sent   to   Seepree    for  Colonel    Smith's    brigade. 
There  was   strong   reason   to   suspect   that  the 
rebels   wished    to    penetrate    into    Mewar   and 
Malwah,  provinces  far  to  the  south  of  Gwalior 
and    Jeypoor,    and    in    which    the    Mahrattas 
and  Rajpoots  counted  many  leaders  who  were 
ripe  for  mischief.      To  prevent  this   southward 
progress  was  one  of  the  objects  which  (xenend 
Roberts  held  well  in  view ;  this  was  the  more 
necessary,  because  the    country  here   indicated 
affords  many  mountain  fastnesses  from  whidi  it 
would    be    difficult   to    expel    insurgent   bands. 
Roberts  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
come  up  with  the  Gwalior  rebels  at  Tonk ;  but  a 
few  days'  sojourn  at  that  town  greatly  relieved 
his  troops,  who  had  suffered  severely  during  a 
fortnight's   marching   in    sultry  weather,  losing 
many  of  their  number  by  sunstroke. 

By  the  23d  of  the  month,  when  Major  Holmes 
was  still  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
reported  to  be  approaching  the  fortress  of  Mandul- 
ghur  in  Mewar,  Roberts  broke  up  his  temporary 
camp  at  Tonk,  and  recrossed  the  river  Bunnas — ^bis 
movements  being  greatly  retarded  by  the  swollen 
state  of  the  stream  and  the  swampy  condition  of 
the  fields  and  roads.  After  wading  for  a  whole 
week  through  an  almost  continuous  slimy  swamp, 
he  came  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Nuseerabad 
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on  the  Ist  of,  Augast  SendiDg  all  his  sick  to  that 
station,  he  prepared  to  continue  a  pursuit  of 
Tanteea  Topee  towards  the  south,  with  as  great  a 
rapidity  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit. 

We  now  turn  again  to  the  Gwalior  territory,  to 
trace  such  operations  as  took  place  in  the  month 
of  August 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  detachments  of  the  late  Central 
India  Field-force  marching  about  the  country  on 
and  near  the  confines  of  Scindia's  Gwalior  terri- 
tory. Sir  Hugh  Rose's  wish  and  expectation,  that 
his  exhausted  troops  would  be  able  to  remain 
quietly  at  quarters  during  the  rainy  season,  were 
not  realised ;  the  state  of  affairs  rendered  actiye 
service  still  necessary.  One  detachment,  under 
General  Napiir,  had  set  out  from  Gwalior,  and 
was  on  the  way  to  Paoree,  on  an  expedition 
presently  to  be  mentioned;  a  second  was  at 
Burwa  Saugor,  on  the  river  Betwah ;  a  third  at 
Nota,  sixty  miles  from  Jhansi,  on  the  Calpee 
road  ;  a  fourth  at  Fyzabad  (one  of  many  places  of 
that  name),  fifty  miles  from  Jhansi  on  the  Saugor 
road ;  and  a  fifth,  consisting  of  Sappers  and 
Miners,  were  preparing  a  bridge  over  the  Betwah, 
ten  miles  from  Jhansi.  Colonel  Liddell,  at  that 
period  commandant  of  the  Jhansi  district,  was  on 
the  alert  to  supply  smcdl  detachments  of  troops 
to  soch  places  in  the  vicinity  as  appeared  to  need 
protection ;  and  he  himself  started  off  to  Burwa 
Saugor,  near  which  place  a  rebel  chieftain  was 
marching  about  with  three  thousand  men  and  two 
or  three  guns. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  early  in  August, 
which  led  to  an  expedition  in  a  new  direction, 
and  to  an  eventual  co-operation  of  General  Napier 
with  General  Roberts  in  a  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
This  occurrence  was  an  outbreak  which  required 
immediate  attention.  A  petty  Mahratta  chief- 
tarn,  Man  Singh  (not  Maun  Singh  of  Oude), 
who  had  conceived  himself  aggrieved  by  Scindia, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  month,  attacked  and  captured  the 
strong  fort  of  Paoree,  southwest  of  Gwalior,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Seepree.  Brigadier 
Smith,  on  hearing  of  this,  started  off  on  the 
5th  from  the  last-named  station,  with  a  force 
consisting  of  four  squadrons  of  the  8th  Hussars, 
the  1st  Bombay  Lancers,  a  wing  of  H.M.  95th 
foot,  and  three  field-guns.  On  nearing  Paoree, 
Man  Singh  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire  what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  brigadier,  seeing  that  the 
quarrel  was  with  Scindia  and  not  with  the 
English;  ho  obtained  an  interview,  and  stated 
that  his  grievance  arose  from  the  refusal  of  Scindia 
to  recognise  his  (Man  Singh's)  right  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  principality  of  Nerwar  and  the 
country  adjacent ;  and  he  Airther  declared  that  he 
had  no  connection  with  the  mutineers  and  rebels 
who  were  fighting  against  the  English.  Brigadier 
Smith,  responsible  for  a  time  for  the  peace  of  that 
district,  could  not  admit  such  a  plea  in  justification 
of  the  maintenance  of  an  anned  force  against  the 


sovereign  of  the  countiy ;  it  wonld  have  been 
dangerous.  Man  Singh,  thereupon,  increasing  the 
number  of  his  retainers  within  the  fort  of  Paoree 
to  three  or  four  thousand,  prepared  to  defend 
himself.  Scindia  had  some  time  before  stored  the 
fort  with  six  months*  provisions,  in  case  he  should 
deem  it  at  any  time  necessary  to  defend  the  place 
from  the  rebels ;  but  this  proved  to  be  an  unlucky 
precaution,  for  Man  Singh  captured  the  place  in  a 
single  night,  and  then  had  the  six  months*  supplies 
to  count  upon.  Brigadier  Smith,  finding  his 
eleven  hundred  men  too  few  to  capture  the  fort, 
sent  to  Gwalior  for  a  reinforcement  and  for  a  few 
siege-guns.  In  accordance  with  this  requisition,  a 
force  of  about  600  horse  and  foot,  with  five  guns 
and  four  mortars,  set  out  from  Gwalior  on  the 
11th.  General  Napier,  feeling  the  importance  of 
settling  this  matter  quickly,  resolved  to  attend  to 
it  in  person ;  he  started  iVom  Gwalior,  reached 
Mahona  on  the  14th,  and  Seepree  on  the  17th, 
and  joined  Smith  on  the  19th.  On  the  23d,  this 
demonstration  had  its  effect  on  Man  Singh,  who, 
with  another  chieftain,  Ajheet  Singh,  had  been 
holding  Paoree.  Napier  poured  a  vertical  fire 
into  the  fort  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
commenced  using  his  breaching-batteries.  But 
the  enemy  did  not  await  the  result ;  they  evacuated 
the  place,  and  fled  through  a  jungle  country  towards 
the  south.  Napier  entered  Paoree,  garrisoned  it, 
and  hastily  made  up  a  column,  with  which  Colonel 
Robertson  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 
Robertson,  after  many  days*  rapid  march,  came 
up  nearly  to  the  rear  of  Man  Singh*s  fleeing 
force ;  but  that  active  leader,  scenting  the  danger, 
made  his  rebels  separate  into  three  parties,  with 
instructions  to  recombine  at  an  appointed  place ; 
and  for  the  present  pursuit  was  unavailable. 
When  August  closed,  Man  Singh  was  at  Sirsee, 
north  of  Goonah,  with  (it  was  supposed)  about 
sixteen  hundred  men,  but  no  guns.  General 
Napier,  having  destroyed  the  fortifications  at 
Paoree,  and  burst  the  guns,  retired  to  Seepree, 
where  he  was  encamped  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
making  arrangements  for  a  further  pursuit  of  Man 
Singh  in  September. 

While  the  forces^in  the  Gwalior  territory  were 
thus  employed.  General  Roberts  was  engaged  in 
a  more  important  series  of  operations  in  Raj- 
pootana.  On  the  1st  of  August,  as  we  have  seen, 
Roberts  was  sufficiently  near  Nuseerabad  to  send 
his  sick  to  that  station,  where  they  could  be 
better  attended  to  than  on  the  march ;  while  he 
himself  would  be  more  ft^e  to  make  a  rapid 
advance  southward.  Major  Holmes,  many  days 
before,  had  been  sent  iVom  Tonk  by  Roberto,  with 
a  force  consisting  of  120  Bombay  Lancers,  220  of 
H.M.'72d  foot,  four  companies  of  the  12th  Bombay 
N.I.,  and  four  guns— to  pursue  the  retreating 
rebcds  in  a  certain  (or  rather  an  uncertain)  direc- 
tion. The  duty  was  a  most  harassing  one.  It 
was  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  the 
route  taken  by  the  rebels;  and  even  when  the 
route  was  known,  they  never  once  allowed  him  to 
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ovci'ti^kc  them — so  rapid  verc  tboir  movements. 
So  important  wm  it  constdered  to  cateh  the^e 
GwflJior  mutineerSj  that  the  Bombay  govern meiit 
[with  whom  the  operations  in  Uajpootana  rested) 
eent  out  Email  expeditionary  forces  from  various 
places,  aecordiug  as  probabilities  offered  for  inter- 
cepting the  mutineers.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
Major  Taylor  started  fi'om  Ncc'nmeh  with  a  force, 
couaisUng  of  300  of  ILM.  Tid  Hi.i^hlanflers,  4tXJ  of 
the  13th  Bombay  N*L,  180  of  the  iid  Light  Cavalry, 


a  few  engineers,  four  guns,  aud  a  mtlitary  train. 
It  was  beUeved  that,  on  that  day,  about  seven 
tbouaaud  of  the  Qwalior  mutineers  were  som^ 
wliero  between  Chittore  and  Rampoora,  a  few 
miles  distaut  from  Neemuch;  and  Major  Taylor 
entertained  a  hope  that  he  might  intercept  and 
defeat  them.  We  have  already  seen  that  General 
Itohei-tB  bad  had  a  most  huraasiug  dnty^  attended 
with  very  little  success,  seeing  that  be  coukl 
seldom  manage  to  I'eacli  a  town  or  village  in 
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which  the  rebels  Lad  halted,  nntil  after  they  had 
taken  their  depailnre  ;  and  it  was  now  Mnjor 
Taylor's  turn  to  share  the  same  ill-luck,  lie  returned 
to  Neemuch  on  the  7th,  disappointed.  His  advaneo- 
guard  had  seen  the  rebels  uear  Hampoora  in  great 
force  ;  yet  the  latter^  though  many  limes  stronger 
thnn  himself  in  troop?,  would  not  stand  the  chance 
of  uu  engagement.  The  rebels  escape<l,  and  Taylor 
returned  with  his  miission  unfulfilled. 

One  advantage^  at  any  rate,  the  British  could 
count  upon  at  this  perio<i— tlie  fidelity  of  many 
nativQ  rajahs,  who  would  have  terribly  compli- 
cated the  state  of  affairs  if  tlioy  lud  joined  the 
rebels.  Tauteea  Topee  sounded  the  Itajah  of  Jey- 
poor,  then  the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  next  the  llajah  of 
Ulwar,  all  of  them  native  princes  of  Rajpootana ; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  those 
rajahs  to  receive  or  countenance  him,  that  the 
jvbel  made   such    etrangely  circuitous    marches 


from  one  state  to  another.  Whither  ho  went, 
howevcrj  thitlier  did  Roberts  fallow  him.  The 
general,  after  sending  his  sick  to  Nuseerabad, 
marched  to  Cbampaueer  on  the  4th,  and  to  Dcali^ 
on  the  5th.  At  that  time,  it  waa  believed  that 
t)ie  rebels,  checked  in  Eome  of  their  plans  by  the 
floods,  had  turned  aside  from  ^landulgbur  to 
Deekodee,  in  the  direction  of  Odeypore,  On  the 
fith— after  a  forced  march  with  500  of  H,M.  83dj 
20O  Bombay  infantry,  60  Gwjerat  horsCj  and  three 
guns — General  Roberts  came  up  with  a  body  of 
rebels  near  Sungancer  (not  Sanganeer  near  Jey- 
]>oor)j  where  they  occupied  a  line  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  ttotasery.  He  speedily  rontoJ 
them;  hnt  as  usual,  they  lied  too  rapidly  for  him 
to  overtake  them ;  tUey  made  towards  tJie  Odeyijore 
road.  Hoberts,  again  disappointed  of  his  prey^was 
forced  to  rest  bis  exhausted  troops  for  a  while. 
The  general^  when  Major  Holmes  bad  rejoined 
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j  him  after  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  mutineers, 
I  again  considered  anxiously  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  this  extraordinary  chase.  Ho  had, 
each  day,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  locality  of 
the  rebels,  then  to  guess  at  their  probable  future 
movements,  and,  lastly,  to  lay  plans  for  overtaking 
or  intercepting  them.  On  the  11th,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  at  Lawah ;  and  on  the  12th,  they 
marched  to  the  crest  of  the  Chutterblioog  Ghaut, 
with  a  view  of  passing  from  Mewar  into  Marwar. 
Captain  Hall,  commanding  at  Erinpoora,  held  a 
post  at  the  foot  of  this  ghaut,  with  a  small  force 
sufficient  to  deter  the  rebels.  They  thereupon 
changed  their  plan,  retraced  their  steps  to  some 
distance,  and  marched  over  a  rocky  country  to 
Kattara  or  Katario,  a  village  near  the  Nathdwara 
Hills  ;  here  they  encamped  on  the  13th.  Mean- 
while General  Roberts,  with  his  force  strengthened 
by  that  of  Major  Holmes,  started  from  the  vicinity 
of  Sunganeer  on  the  11th,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  13th  had  marched  sixty-seven  miles.  On  that 
night  he  was  at  Kunkrowlee,  within  eight  miles  of 
the  rebels ;  but  his  troops  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  proceed  further  without  a  little  rest.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  14th  he  descried  the  enemy  defiling 
through  a  very  hilly  country  covered  with  rocks 
and  loose  stones ;  he  had,  in  fact,  reached  Kattara, 
the  village  mentioned  above.  They  took  up  sin 
excellent  position  on  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  planted  four  guns,  which  they 
began  to  work  actively.  Roberts  thereupon  sent 
Major  Holmes  by  a  detour  into  that  region  ;  for, 
even  if  the  rebels  were  not  overtaken,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  them  no  rest  to  consolidate  their 
plans.  At  length  the  general  had  the  gratification 
of  overtaking  and  defeating  these  insurgents,  in 
search  of  whom  he  had  been  so  long  engaged.  He 
advanced  his  troops  through  the  defile,  his  horse- 
artillery  beating  off  the  enemy  until  the  infantry 
could  form  into  line.  After  a  brief  period,  the 
rebels  shewed  symptoms  of  retiring.  On  mounting 
the  crest,  the  infantry  saw  them  endeavouring  to 
carry  away  two  of  their  guns  with  a  small  escort ; 
a  volley  soon  set  them  to  flight,  and  rendered  the 
guns  an  easy  capture.  The  flight  soon  became  a 
rout ;  the  rebels  escaped  in  various  directions,  and 
the  victors  came  upon  a  camp  covered  with  arms 
and  accoutrements.  The  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  followed  the  fugitives  for  ten  miles,  cutting 
down  great  numbers.  Roberts  captured  all  the 
guns  which  the  enemy  had  brought  from  Tonk, 
four  elephants,  a  number  of  camels,  and  much 
ammunition — with  surprisingly  little  loss  to 
himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  regarded,  by  some  of  the 
authorities,  as  a  hopeful  symptom  that  the  rebels 
were  now  descending  to  a  part  of  India  inhabited 
by  Bheels  and  other  half-civilised  tribes,  who  would 
think  much  more  of  the  wealth  than  of  the  so- 
called  patriotism  of  the  mutineers.  Most  of 
Tanteea  Topee's  men  were  laden  with  silver  coin, 
their  share  of  the  booty  from  Gwalior ;  this  cash 
they  carried  with  them,  although  in  food  and 


clothing  they  were  ill  provided  ;  and  there  was 
a  probability  that,  if  once  they  ceased  to  be  a 
compact  army,  they  would  individually  be  robbed 
by  the  Bheel  villagers.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  hope  or  expectation  in  this 
respect,  Roberts  and  his  officers  could  never  inter- 
cept the  treasure  which  Tanteea  Topee  was  known 
to  have  with  him.  This  treasure,  consisting  of 
jewels  and  money  (except  the  share  of  plunder 
distributed  among  the  men)  was  carried  on 
elephants ;  and  so  well  were  those  elephants 
guarded,  whether  during  fighting  or  fleeing,  that 
the  British  could  never  capture  them. 

Few  of  the  troops  in  British  service  had  had 
harder  work  with  little  brilliant  result  than 
those  in  General  Roberts's  Rajpootana  Field-force, 
The  country  is  wild  and  rugged,  the  weather  was 
rainy  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  and  the  duty 
intrusted  to  the  troops  was  to  chase  an  enemy  who 
would  not  fight,  and  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
fleetncss  in  escaping.  Hence  it  was  with  more 
than  usual  pleasure  that  the  hard-worked  men 
regarded  their  victory  at  Kattara ;  they  felt  they 
had  a  fair  claim  to  the  compUment  which  their 
commander  paid  them,  in  a  general  order  issued 
the  day  after  the  battle.* 

After  the  victory  at  Kattara,  Roberts  left  the 
further  pursuit  of  the  rebels  for  a  time  to  Brigadier 
Parkes.  This  officer  had  started  from  Neemuch  on 
the  11th  with  a  miscellaneous  force  of  about  1300 
men,  comprising  72d  Highlanders,  native  infantry, 
Bombay  cavalry,  royal  engineers,  royal  artillery, 
Bheels,  and  Mewar  troopers.  By  a  series  of  forced 
marches,  Parkes  headed  the  rebels  in  such  a  way 
as  greatly  to  aid  General  Roberts  at  Kattara.  A 
few  days'  sojourn  having  refreshed  them,  the  troops 
were  again  brought  into  action.  Tanteea  Topee,  by 
amazing  quickness  of  movement,  traversed  a  wide 
belt  of  country  eastward  to  the  river  Chumbu), 
which  he  crossed  near  Sagoodar  on  the  20th. 
Continuing  his  route,  he  arrived  at  Julra  Pattcen,  a 
town  on  the  main  road  from  Agra  to  Indore ; 
it  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Rajpoot  and  Mahratta 
territories,  and  was  held  by  a  petty  chieftainess  or 
Rana.  After  a  brief  conflict,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  few  of  the  troops  of  the  Rana,  who 
broke  their  allegiance,  he  captured  the  place, 
levied  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  guns,  treasure,  and  ammunition 
he  could  find.  Here,  then,  this  extraordinary  con- 
flict took  a  new  turn  ;  a  new  region  had  to  be 
attended  to,  although  against  the  same  ofiender  as 
before;  and  new  columns  had  to  be  despatched 
in  pursuit.    The  flooding  of  the  river  Chumbul  cat 

•  The  iDiOor-genoral  commanding  hai  tlnoere  pleasure  In 
congratulating  the  troops  under  his  command  on  the  great  succeee 
achieved  by  them  yesterday.  All  have  shewn  most  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  action ;  and  the  patient  unmurmuring  endurance  of 
fatigue  during  the  recent  forced  marches  has  enabled  them  to  dose 
with  an  enemy  proyerbially  active  in  morements.  The  borse-artil- 
lery  and  cavalry  (the  latter  nineteen  hoars  in  the  saddle)  h«ire  by 
their  spirit  and  alacrity  completed  the  success,  and  inflicted  a  most 
signal  punishment  on  the  rebels.  The  nujor.general  tenders  his 
heartv  tbanke  to  all,  and  doubts  not  but  their  brave  and  earnest 
devotion  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  exceUcncy  the 
commander*in.chief. 
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o£f  Roberts  and  Parkes  for  a  time  fh)m  a  fiirther 
pursoit  of  Tanteea  Topee  ;  and  therefore  two 
new  oolumns  were  sent,  one  from  Indore  under 
Colonel  Hope,  and  one  fh)m  Mhow  under  Colonel 
Lockhart.  The  great  point  now  was  to  prevent 
Tanteea  from  getting  into  Malwah,  and  thence 
crossing  the  Nerbudda  into  the  Deccan. 

Before  treating  of  the  operations  against  this 
leader  in  September,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what 
progress  was  made  in  checking  the  rebel  leader 
who  had  appeared  in  Scindia's  territory— Man 
Singh.  General  Napier  made  up  a  new  forc^ 
comprising  certain  regiments  from  his  own  and 
Brigadier  Smith's  brigades,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Robertson,  with  baggage  and 
vehicles  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  rapid  move- 
ment. Setting  out  from  Paoree  on  the  27th  of 
August,  the  colonel  marched  eighteen  miles  to 
Blianore;  on  the  28th,  nineteen  miles  to  Gunneish; 
and  so  on  for  several  days,  until  he  reached 
Bumimpore,  near  the  river  Parbuttee.  Here,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  he  learned  that  a  body  of 
rebels,  under  Man  Singh,  were  a  few  miles  ahead, 
endeavouring  to  reach  a  fort  which  they  might 
seize  as  a  stronghold.  Pushing  on  rapidly,  Robert- 
son came  up  with  them  on  the  5th,  near  the  village 
of  Bujeepora  They  had  not  kept  a  good  look-out ; 
they  had  no  suspicion  that  an  active  British  officer 
was  at  their  heels  ;  consequently,  when  Robertson 
came  suddenly  upon  them  with  horse  and  foot, 
while  they  were  preparing  their  morning  meal, 
their  panic  was  extreme.  They  fled  through  the 
village,  over  a  hill,  across  a  river,  and  into  a  jungle ; 
but  the  pursuers  were  so  close  behind  them  that 
the  slaughter  was  very  considerable.  These  rebels 
were  nearly  all  good  troops,  from  Scindia*s  body- 
guard and  from  the  Gwalior  Contingent;  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  fugitives 
from  Gwalior  with  Tanteea  Topee,  but  at  what 
time  or  in  what  locality  they  had  separated  from 
that  leader,  and  joined  Man  Singh,  was  not  clearly 
known.  About  the  middle  of  the  month.  Colonel 
Robertson  was  at  Goonah ;  Brigadier  Smith  was 
searching  for  Man  Singh ;  while  General  Napier 
w^as  watching  for  any  symptoms  of  the  approach 
of  the  last-named  leader  towards  Gwalior  or  its 
vicinity. 

While  affairs  were  thus  progressing  in  the 
Mahratta  country  during  September,  new  efforts 
were  made  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  things 
a  little  further  to  the  west  When  Tanteea  Topee 
crossed  the  Chumbul  towards  Julra  Patteen,  and 
when  that  river  began  to  swell.  General  Roberts's 
Rajpootana  Field-force  was  unable  conveniently 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel ;  and,  there- 
fore, arrangements  were  made  from  the  south. 
As  a  means  of  hemming  in  the  rebels  as 
much  as  possible,  and  preventing  them  from 
carrying  their  mischief  into  other  regions,  a 
'Malwah  Field-force'  was  sent  up  from  Mhow, 
under  General  Michel.  Tanteea  Topee  does  not 
appear  to  have  regarded  Julra  Patteen  as  a 
/     stronghold  in  which  it  was  worth  his  while  to 


remain ;  he  plundered  the  place  of  some  treasure 
and  many  guns,  and  then  took  his  departure.  He 
must)  however,  have  wavered  considerably  in  his 
plans  ;  for  he  took  a  fortnight  in  reaching  Rajghurh 
— a  place  only  sixty  mUes  distant  He  was  prob- 
ably seeking  for  any  rajah  or  chieftain  who 
would  join  his  standard.  At  Rajghurh,  Tanteea 
Topee  was  joined  by  some  of  the  beaten  followers 
of  Man  Singh,  probably  by  Man  Singh  himself, 
and  seemed  to  be  meditating  an  attack  upon 
Bhopal.  Tanteea  and  Michel  were  now  both 
contending  which  should  reach  a  particular  station 
first,  on  the  Bhopal  and  Seronj  road,  as  the  pos- 
session of  that  station  (Beora)  would  give  the 
holder  a  powerful  command  over  the  district- 
especially  as  it  was  one  of  the  telegraph  stations, 
by  which  Calcutta  and  Bombay  held  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  Michel  came  up  with 
Tanteea  Topee  on  the  15th  of  September,  before 
he  reached  Beora.  The  rebels  would  not  meet 
him  openly  in  the  field,  but  kept  up  a  running- 
fight  When  they  saw  defeat  awaited  them,  they 
thought  more  of  their  elephant-loads  of  treasure 
than  of  their  guns ;  they  escaped  with  the  former, 
and  abandoned  the  latter,  which  they  had  brought 
from  Julra  Patteen.  At  the  expense  of  one  killed 
and  three  wounded.  General  Michel  gained  a 
victory  which  cost  the  enemy  three  hundred  men, 
twenty-seven  guns,  a  train  of  draught  bullocks^  and 
much  ammunition. 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  Tanteea  Topee 
was  in  this  remarkable  position.  He  was  near 
Seronj,  on  the  high  road  from  Gwalior  to  Bhopal, 
looking  for  any  outlet  that  might  offer,  or  for  any 
chieftain  who  would  join  his  standard.  Roberts 
was  on  the  west  of  him ;  Napier,  Smith,  and 
Robertson  were  on  his  north ;  Michel,  Hope,  and 
Lockhart,  on  the  south;  and  Whitlock  on  the 
east  Active  he  assuredly  had  been ;  for  sinoe  the 
fall  of  Gwalior  he  and  his  mutineers  and  bud- 
mashes  had  traversed  a  vast  area  of  the  Rajpoot 
and  Mahratta  territories ;  but  he  was  now  within 
the  limits  of  a  cordon,  from  which  there  was  httle 
chance  of  his  ultimate  escape. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  India,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary here  to  say  anything.  The  course  of  peaceful 
industry  had  been  little  disturbed,  and  the  civil 
government  had  been  steadily  in  the  ascendant 
All  round  the  west  and  south  of  Rajpootana 
did  this  state  of  things  continue,  and  so  down- 
ward into  the  long-established  districts  of  Surat, 
Poonah,  Bombay,  <tc.  It  is  well  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  slight 
occurrences  sheweil  from  time  to  time  that  the 
leaven  of  Hindustani  'pandyism'  was  working 
mischief.  The  safety  of  that  army  depended  on 
an  admixture  of  different  creeds  and  castes  in  its 
ranks ;  there  were  in  it  Rajpoots  and  Brahmini^ 
as  in  the  (late)  Bengal  native  army,  and  these 
elements  were  sometimes  worked  upon  by  fe^ 
menters  of  mischief.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  components  of  the 
Bombay  army,  behaved  well    Their  fiuthfolDeai 
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was  shewn  in  the  month  of  August,  in  connection 
with  a  circumstance  which  might  else  have  been 
productive  of  disaster.  Among  the  troops  quar- 
tered at  Gwalior  after  its  reconquest  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  was  the  26th  Bombay  N.  I.,  containing,  like 
other  regiments  of  the  same  army,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Hindustani  Oudlans.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  of  this  regiment,  a  havildar-major,  went  to 
the  adjutant,  and  told  him  that  a  Brahmin  pundit, 
one  Wamun  Bhut,  was  endeavouring  to  tamper 
with  the  Hindustanis  of  the  regiment,  and,  through 
them,    with   the   regiment    generally;   he   also 


expressed  an  opinion  that  there  were  persons  in 
the  city  of  Gwalior  concerned  in  this  conspiracy. 
Captain  Little,  when  informed  by  the  adjutant  of 
this  communication,  laid  a  plan  for  detecting  the 
plotters.  He  found  Havildar-major  Koonjul  Singh, 
Naik  Doorga  Tewarree,  and  private  Sunnoo  Ladh 
ready  to  aid  him.  These  three  native  soldiers, 
pretending  to  bend  to  the  Brahmin's  solicitations, 
gradually  learned  many  particulars  of  the  conspir- 
acy, which  they  faithfully  revealed  to  the  captain. 
A  purwannah  or  written  order  was  produced, 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  Nena  Sahib,  making 
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magnificent  promises  if  the  regiment,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  would  join  his  standard ;  Uiey  were 
to  kill  all  their  officers,  and  as  many  Europeans  as 
possible,  and  then  depart  to  a  place  appointed.  At 
length,  on  the  20th,  the  naik  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  the  two  chief  conspirators,  a  Brahmin  and 
a  Mahratta  chief,  under  a  large  tree  near  the  camp ; 
where  the  havildar-major  would  expect  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  purwannah.  Captain 
Little,  with  the  at^utant  and  the  quartermaster, 
arranged  to  move  suddenly  to  the  spot  at  the 
appointed  time :  they  did  so ;  the  conspirators 
were  seized,  and  the  document  taken  from  them. 
Two  other  leaders  in  the  plot  were  afterwards 
seized:  all  four  were  blown  from  guns  on  the 
7th  of  September ;  and  many  others  were  placed 
in   confinement   on   evidence  furnished  by  the 


purwannah  itself.  It  became  evident  that  Nena 
Sahib,  a  Mahratta^  had  many  emissaries  at  work 
in  this  Mahratta  territory,  although  he  himself 
was  hiding  in  inglorious  security  far  away. 

Lord  Elphinstone,  governor  of  Bombay,  with  his 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Henry  Somerset,  estab- 
lished several  new  corps,  as  means  of  gradually 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Bombay  army. 
Two  Belooch  regiments,  a  2d  regiment  of  South 
Mahratta  Horse,  and  a  Bombay  Naval  Artillery 
Brigade^  were  among  the  new  components  of 
the  army. 

The  South  Mahratta  country,  lower  down  the 
peninsula  than  Bombay,  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  disturbances  which  marked  it  in  earlier 
months.  Satara,  Kolapore,  Sawuntwaree,  Belgaum 
— all  were  peacefVil.  On  the  eastern  or  Madras  side 
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of  the  peninrola,  too,  troubles  were  few.*  It  is  true, 
there  was  a  repetition  in  September  of  a  dispnte 
which  had  occurred  three  months  before,  between 
natives  who  wished  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
their  own  faith,  and  missionaries  who  wished  to 
convert  those  children  to  Christianity ;  but  this 
was  a  source  of  discord  which  the  governor,  if 
firm,  could  readily  allay.  Lord  Harris  had  not 
an  Indian  reputation  like  that  of  Lawrence  or 
Elphinstone  ;  but  he  had  tact  and  decision  enough 
for  the  duties  of  his  office—the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  a  presidency  whore  there  were  few  or  no 
Hindustani  sepoys. 

Of  the  large  country  of  the  Dcccan,  Hyderabad, 
or  the  Nizam*s  dominions,  nothing  disastrous  has 
to  be  told.  A  pleasant  proof  was  afforded  of  the 
continuance  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
British  and  the  Nizam,  by  a  grand  banquet  given 
at  Hyderabad  on  the  2d  of  July  by  Salar  Jung  to 
Colonel  Davidson.  These  two  officers— the  one 
prime-minister  to  the  Nizam,  the  other  British 
resident  at  the  Nizam's  court — had  throughout 
the  mutinies  acted  in  perfect  harmony  and  good 
faith.  All  the  British  officers  and  their  families 
at  Secunderabad,  the  cantonment  of  the  Hydera- 
bad Contingent,  were  invited.  The  guests  came 
from  Secundcrjibad  to  the  Ilesidency  at  Hydera- 
bad, and  thence  on  elephants  and  in  palanquins  to 


the  minister's  palace.    The  entertainment  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Nizam's  son,  Meer 
Akbar  Ally,  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan ; 
and  everything  was  done,  by  an  admixture  of 
oriental  magnificence  with  European  courtesies, 
to  render  it  worthy  of  the  occasion.     It  wai^ 
however,  not    so    much   the   grandeur    of   the 
banquet,  as  the  sentiment  it  conveyed  towards  the 
British  at  a  critical  time,  that  rendered  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Nizam's  prime-minister 
important    The  Nizam's  dominions  were  at  that 
time  the  scene  of  party  straggles  between  two  sets 
of  politicians — the  adherents  of  Salar  Jung,  and 
those  of  Shumsul  Oomrah ;  but  both  of  the  loEuiers 
were  fortunately  advocates  of  an  English  alliaooe. 
The  northwest  portion  of  the  Nizam's  dominiona^ 
around  Aurungabad  and  Jaulnah,  in  near  neigh- 
bourhood to  some  of  the  Mahratta  states,  was 
troubled  occasionally  by  bands  of  marauder^  who 
hoped  to  establish  a  link  of  connection  between 
the  anarchists  of  Hindostan  and  those   of  the 
Deccan.    They  were,  however,  kept  in  check  by 
Colonel  Beatson,  who  brought  his  corps  of  irregu- 
lars, '  Beatson's  Horse,'  to  Jaulnah,  thereto  remain 
during  the  rainy  season — ^maintaining  order  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  and    holding  himself 
ready  to  march  with  his  troopers  to  any  disturbed 
region  where  their  services  might  be  needed 
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CHAPTER    XXXIIL 


LAST    DAYS    OF    THE    EAST    INDIA    COMPANY'S    RULE. 


HE  demise  of  the  great 
I  India  Company  has  now  to  be 
recorded— the  cessation  of  fiinc- 
tions  in  the  mightiest  and  most 
extraordinary  commercial  body 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  natives 
of  lodia  never  did  and  never  could 
1  tglUly  understand  the  relations  borne 
by  the  Company  to  the  crown  and 
nation  of  England.  They  were  fiftmi- 
liar  with  some  such  name  as  'Koompanee;* 
but  whether  this  Koompanee  was  a  king,  a  queen, 
a  viceroy,  a  minister,  a  council;  a  parliament,  was 
a  question  left  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  doubt.  And 
no  wonder.  It  has  at  all  times  been  difficult  even 
for  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  the  daily  perusal 
of  newspapers,  to  understand  the  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Company.  Men  asked  whether 
the  Punjaub  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Queen 
or  by  the  Company ;  and  if  by  the  Queen,  why  the 
Company  was  made  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  Pun- 
jaub war?  So  of  the  war  in  Persia,  the  annexation 
of  Oude,  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Burmese  war — were  these  operations  conducted  by 
and  for  the  Queen,  or  by  and  for  the  Company  ? — 
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who  was  to  blame  if  wrong? — who  to  bear  the 
cost  whether  right  or  wrong  ? — who  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage ?  Even  members  of  parliament  gave  contra- 
dictory answers  to  these  and  similar  questions;  nay, 
the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
disputed  on  these  very  points.  The  Company 
was  gradually  shorn  of  its  trading  privileges  by 
statutes  passed  in  the  years  1813,  1833,  and  1853 ; 
and  as  its  governing  privil^es  had,  in  great  part, 
gone  over  to  the  Board  of  Control,  it  seemed  by 
no  means  dear  for  what  purpose  the  Company 
continued  to  exist.  There  was  a  guarantee  of 
10^  per  cent,  on  £6,000,000  of  India  stock,  secured 
out  of  the  revenues  of  India— the  stock  to  be 
redeemable  by  parliament  at  cent  per  cent  pre- 
mium afl^er  the  year  1874 ;  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Indian  government 
was  maintained  merely  to  insure  this  dividend, 
and  to  obtain  offices  and  emoluments  for  persons 
connected  with  the  Company.  The  directors 
always  disowned  this  narrow  view  of  the  Com- 
pany's position  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  and  of  their  servants  had  the 
welfare  of  the  magnificent  Indian  empire  deeply 
at  heart     Still,    the  anomaly  remained,   of  a 
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governing  body  whose  goyeming  powers  no  one 
rightly  understood. 

When  the  Revolt  began  in  1857,  the  nation's 
cry  was  at  once  against  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Company  must  have  governed  wrongly,  it  was 
argued,  or  this  calamity  would  never  have  occurred. 
Throughout  a  period  of  six  months  did  a  storm 
of  indignation  continue,  in  speeches,  addresses, 
lectures,    sermons,    pamphlets,    booki,   reviews^ 

.magazines,  and  leading  articles  in  newspapers. 

,  By  degrees  the  inquiry  arose,  whether  the  directors 

'  were  free  agents  in  the  mode  of  governing  India ; 

'  whether  the  Board  of  Control  did  not  overrule 
them ;  and  whether  the  disasters  were  not  traoe- 

i  able  fully  as  much  to  the  Board  as  to  the  directors  t 

I  Hence  arose  another  question,  whether  the  doable 
government— by  a  Court  sitting  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  a  Board  sitting  in  Cannon  Row — was 
not  an  e?il  that  ought  to  be  abolished,  even  without 
reference  to  actual  blame  as  concerning  the  Revolt! 
The  virulent  abuse  of  the  Company  was  gradually 
felt  to  bo  unjust ;  but  the  unsatisfaotory  nature  of 
the  double  government  became  more  and  more 
evident  as  the  year  advanced. 

There  was  a  preliminary  or  short  session  of 
parliament  held  in  that  year,  during  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  for  the  consideration  of  special 
business  arising  out  of  the  commercial  disasters  of 
the  autumn  ;  but  as  every  one  knew  that  India 
and  its  aifairs  must  necessarily  receive  some 
notice,  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  looked  for 
with  much  eagerness.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
when  parliament  met,  the  ministers  put  into  the 
Queen's  mouth  only  this  very  brief  allusion  to  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Indian  government :  '  The 
afiairs  of  my  East  Indian  dominions  will  require 
your  serious  consideration,  and  I  recommend  them 
to  your  earnest  attention.*  These  vague  words 
were  useless  without  a  glossary ;  but  the  glossary 
was  not  forthcoming.  Ministers,  when  questioned 
and'  sounded  as  to  their  plans,  postponed  all 
explanations  to  a  later  date. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  intentions 
of  the  government  was  made  shortly  before 
Christmas.  A  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
December,  for  the  discussion  of  various  matters 
relating  to  India ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  chairman  of  the  Company  announced 
that,  on  the  19th,  an  official  interview  had  been 
held,  by  appointment^  with  Lord  Palmerston.  On 
this  occasion,  the  prime  minister  informed  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
ministry,  early  in  the  approaching  year,  to  bring 
a  bill  into  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  government  of  British  India  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  crown.  In  this  interview,  as  in 
the  royal  speech,  no  matters  of  detail  were  entered 
upon.  The  members  of  parliament  in  the  one 
assembly,  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  in 
the  other,  were  equally  unable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  provisions  of  the  intended 

measure.    AH  that  could  be  elicited  was,  that  the 


'double  government'  of  India  would  ceaae;  and 
a  written  notice  or  letter  to  this  effect  was  trans- 
mitted from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  23d. 

Daring  the  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks  between 
the  pr^^minaiy  and  the  regular  sessions,  the 
journalists  had  ftdl  scope  for  their  specolations. 
Those  who,  firom  the  first,  had  attributed  the 
Revolt  in  India  to  the  Company's  mi^goyemment, 
rejoiced  in  the  hoped-for  extinction  of  that  body, 
and  sketched  delightftil  piotares  of  happy  India 
under  imperial  sway.  Those  who  sapported  the 
Company  and  vested  interests,  predicted  the  utter 
ruin  of  British  influence  in  India  if  'parliameatary 
government'  were  introduced— a  mode  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  alleged,  neither  oared  for  nor  unde^ 
stood  by  the  natives  of  that  i^on,  and  utterly 
onsuited  to  oriental  ideas.  Those^  the  moderate 
thinkers,  who  believed  that  on  this  as  on  other 
subjects  the  truth  lies  between  two  extremes,  looked 
forward  hopefoUy  to  sudi  a  change  as  might  throw 
new  vigour,  and  more  advanced  ideas,  into  the 
somewhat  antiquated  policy  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, without  destroying  those  parts  of  the  system 
which  had  been  the  osefhl  growth  of  long  expe- 
rience. Many  things  had  transpired  during  the 
year,  tending  to  show  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  been  more  prompt  than  the  Board  of  Control, 
in  matters  requiring  urgent  attention ;  and  that, 
therefore,  whatever  might  be  the  evils  of  the 
double  government,  it  would  not  be  just  to  throw 
all  the  onus  on  the  Company. 

Early  in  January  1858,  on  a  requisition  to  that 
effect,  a  special  Court  of  Proprietors  wassonmioned, 
to  meet  on  the  15th,  for  considering  ^the  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
from  the  government  respecting  the  continuance 
of  the  powers  of  this  Company.'  At  this  meetings 
it  transpired  that  the  directors  had  written  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  just  before  the  Christmas  vacation; 
but  as  no  cabinet  council  had  been  held  in  the 
interim,  and  as  no  reply  to  that  letter  had  been 
received,  it  had  been  deemed  most  oourteoss 
towards  the  government  to  withhold  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letter  for  a  time.  A  long  debate  ensoed. 
One  of  the  proprietors  brought  forward  a  resolution 
to  the  effect,  '  That  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  crown  is  opposed  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  East  India  Company,  fraught  witii  danger 
to  the  constitutional  interests  of  England,  perilous  to 
the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  odls  for  the 
resistance  of  this  corporation  by  all  constitntionsl 
means.'  Many  of  the  supporters  of  this  resolutko 
carried  their  arguments  to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance— asserting  that  *  our  Indian  empire^  alrea^ 
tottering  and  shaking,  will  fall  to  the  groand  with* 
out  hope  of  recovery,  if  the  East  India  Gompsoj 
should  be  abolished ' — and  that  '  by  means  of  the 
enormous  patronage  that  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  ministers  would  peaeB 
the  power  of  corrupting  the  people  of  this  oountiy 
beyond  the  hope  of  their  ever  reoovering  thflir 
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yirtne  or  their  patriotiflm/  Most  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Oompanj,  however,  adopted  a  more  mode- 
rate tone.  Oolonel  Sykes,  speaking  for  himself  and 
some  of  his  brother-directors,  declared :  '  If  we 
believed  for  one  moment  that  any  change  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  goyemment  of  India 
wonld  be  advantageous  to  the  people  of  India^ 
wonld  advance  their  material  interests,  and  pro- 
mote their  comforts,  we  should  gladly  sabmit  to 
any  personal  suffering  or  loss  contingent  upon  that 
change/  He  added,  however,  *  By  ti^e  indefeasible 
prindples  of  justice^  and  the  ordinary  usages  of  our 
courts  of  law,  it  is  always  necessary  that  a  bill  of 
indictment  with  certain  counts  should  be  preferred 
before  a  man  is  condemned ;  and  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  will  be  the  counts  of  the  indictment  in 
the  case  of  this  Company ;  for  at  present  we  have 
nothing  but  a  vague  outline  before  us.'  Finally  it 
was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion,  on  the  ground 
that,  until  the  views  of  the  government  had  been 
farther  explained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know 
whether  the  words  of  the  resolution  were  true, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  be  'fraught  with 
danger  to  the  constitutional  interests  of  England, 
and  perilous  to  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire.' 

On  the  renewal  of  the  debate  at  the  India  House, 
on  January  20th,  the  directors  presented  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  they  had  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  In  this 
letter  they  said :  '  The  court  were  prq)ared  to 
expect  that  a  searching  inquiiy  would  be  instituted 
into  the  causes,  remote  as  well  as  immediate,  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  native  army.  They  have 
themselyes  issued  instructions  to  the  government 
of  India  to  appoint  a  commission  in  view  to  such 
an  inquiry ;  and  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
them,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  parliament,  not 
only  to  do  the  same,  but  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  to  the  conduct  of  the  home  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  mutiny 
could,  wholly  or  partially,  be  ascribed  to  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  the  court  acting  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  But  it 
has  surprised  the  court  to  hear  that  her  Majesty's 
government — not  imputing,  so  far  as  the  court  are 
informed,  any  blame  to  the  home  authorities  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny,  and  without  intending 
any  inquiry  by  parliament,  or  awaiting  the  result 
of  inquiry  by  the  local  govemment-Hshould,  even 
before  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  and  whilst  con- 
siderable excitement  prevailed  throughout  India^ 
determine  to  propose  the  immediate  supersession 
of  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  who 
are  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  credit  of  having  so 
administered  the  government  of  India,  that  the 
heads  of  all  the  native  states,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population,  amid  the  excitements  of  a  mutinous 
soldiery  inflamed  by  unfounded  apprehension  of 
danger  to  their  religion,  have  remained  true  to  the 
Company's  rule.  The  court  would  fail  in  their 
duty  to  your  lordship  and  to  the  country  if  they 
did  not  express  their  serious  apprehension  that  so 
important  a  change  will  be  misunderstood  by  the 


people  of  India.'  This  letter  feuled  to  elicit  any 
explanatory  response  from  the  government  Lord 
Pfdmerston,  in  a  reply  dated  January  18th,  after 
assuring  the  directors  that  their  observations  would 
be  duly  considered  by  the  government,  simply 
added:  'I  forbear  from  entering  at  present  into 
any  examination  of  those  observations  and  opinions ; 
first,  because  any  correspondence  with  you  on  such 
matters  would  be  most  conveniently  carried  on 
through  the  usual  official  channel  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  grounds  on  which  the  intentions  of  her 
Majesty's  government  have  been  formed,  and  the 
detailed  arrangements  of  the  measure  which  they 
mean  to  propose,  will  best  be  explained  when 
that  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament'  The  directors  about  the 
same  time  prepared  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  explanatory  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  deprecate  any  sudden  transference 
of  governing  power  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown.  As  this  petition  was  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, by  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Company's  service;  as  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  information ;  and  as  it  presents 
in  its  best  aspects  all  that  could  be  said  in  f&vour 
of  the  Company— it  may  fittingly  be  transcribed 
in  the  present  work.  To  prevent  interruption  to 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  however,  it  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendix  (A),  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  documents.''^ 

When  these  various  letters  and  petitions  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  they 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion.  Most  of  the 
proprietors  admired  the  petition,  as  a  masterly 
document ;  and  many  of  the  speakers  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  benefits  which  the  Company 
had  conferred  upon  India.  One  of  the  directors,  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  dealing 
with  a  government  measure  not  yet  before  them, 
said  :  '  I  have  not  signed  the  petition  which  you 
have  just  heard  read ;  and  I  will  shortly  state  the 
reason  why.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  that  document  It 
is  a  most  ably  reasoned  and  worded  production ; 
it  does  infinite  credit  to  those  whose  work  it  is ; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  this  establishment 
that  it  has  talent  capable  of  producing  such  a 
document  But  I  have  not  signed  the  petition, 
because  I  have  not  thought  it  a  prudent  course  to 
petition  against  a  measure,  the  particulars  of  which 
I  am  not  acquainted  with.'  The  debate  was 
farther  adjourned  firom  the  20th  to  the  27th,  and 
then  to  the  28th,  when  the  speeches  ran  to  great 
length.  On  one  or  other  of  the  four  days  of 
meeting,  most  of  the  directors  of  the  Company 
expressed  their  opinions— on  the  13th,  Mr  Boss 
D.  Mangles  (chairman),  and  Colonel  Sykes;  on 
the  20th,  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  and  Captain  East- 
wick  ;  on  the  27th,  Mr  Charles  Mills,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  Captain  Shepherd,  Mr  Macnaghten, 

*  Some  of  the  dooQiii«nU  btft  adfiKted  to  wffl  be  stten  ivrteMM; 
othen  in  a  oondemed  form. 
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and  Sir  F.  Carrie  (depnty-chainnan) ;  on  the 
28thy  Mr  Prinsep  and  Mr  Willonghby.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  a  general  agreement  marked 
the  directors'  speeches ;  they  were  the  arguments 
of  men  who  defended  rights  which  they  believed 
to  be  radely  assailed.  Some  of  the  directors 
complained  that  the  government  notice  was  not 
explicit  enough.  Some  thought  that,  at  any  rate, 
it  clearly  foreshadowed  the  destruction  of  the 
Company's  power.  Some  contended  that,  if  the 
Company  did  not  speak  out  at  once,  it  would  in 
a  few  weeks  be  too  late.  Some  insisted  that  the 
government  brought  forward  the  proposed  measure 
in  order  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  mutiny 
to  other  shoulders.  Some  accused  the  ministers 
of  being  influenced  by  a  grasping  for  patronage, 
a  desire  to  appropriate  the  nominations  to  appoint- 
ments. One  of  the  few  who  departed  ft-om  the 
general  tone  of  argument  was  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
who  assented  neither  to  the  resolution  nor  to  the 
petition.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  two 
propositions  mainly  concerned— namely,  'that  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  India  to  the  Crown 
would  be  unjust  to  the  East  India  Company ;' 
and  that  such  transfer  'would  be  fatal  to  British 
rule  in  India.*  Most  of  the  other  speakers  had 
contended  or  implied  that  the  first  clause  of  this 
statement  involved  the  second ;  that  the  transfer 
would  be  equally  unjust  to  the  Company,  and 
injurious  to  India.  Sir  Henry  combated  this. 
He  contended  that  the  connection  was  not  a 
necessary  one.  After  a  very  protracted  debate, 
the  original  resolution  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously; and  then  the  petition  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  sanctioned  as  that  of  the 
Company  generally. 

Just  at  this  period,  the  directors  caused  to  be 
prepared,  and  published  at  a  cheap  price,  an  elabo- 
rate 'Memorandum  of  the  Impravemenis  in  the  Admi- 
nistration of  India  during  the  last  Thirty  Years.* 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  members  of  parliament  as  might  be  disposed 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Company  in  the  forth- 
coming debates,  and  to  supply  them  with  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Company,  derived  ih)m  a  recital 
of  the  marked  improvements  introduced  in  Indian 
government.  To  this  extent,  it  was  simply  a 
brief  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel;  but  the 
Memorandum  deserves  to  be  regarded  also  in  a 
historical  light ;  for  nothing  but  a  very  narrow 
prejudice  could  blind  an  observer  to  the  fact  that 
vast  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  rule  of  India,  during 
the  period  indicated,  and  that  these  changes  had 
for  the  most  part  been  conceived  in  an  enlightened 
spirit— corresponding  in  direction,  if  not  in  inten- 
sity, with  the  improved  state  of  public  opinion  at 
home  on  political  subjects. 

Parliament  reassembled  for  the  regular  session 
on  the  4th  of  February,  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  attending  to  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  India.  Earl  Grey,  on  the  11th,  pre- 
eented  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  elaborate  petition 


fh)m  the  East  India  Company,  lately  adverted  to. 
Characterising  this  as  a '  state  paper  deserving  the 
highest  commendation,*  the  earl  earnestly  depre- 
cated the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  and 
the  transfer  of  their  authority  to  the  ministry  of  the 
day;  grounding  his  argument  on  the  assumption 
that  the  interposition  of  an  independent  body, 
well  informed  on  Indian  affiurs,  between,  the 
government  and  the  natives  of  that  country,  was 
essential  to  the  general  welflu«.  He  adniitted 
the  need  for  reform,  but  not  abolition*  The  Duke 
of  Ai^U,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  admitted 
that  the  Company*s  petition  was  temperate  and 
dignified,  but  denied  that  its  reasoning  was  conclu- 
sive. The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  agreeing  that  the 
Queen's  name  would  be  powerfoUy  influential  as 
the  direct  ruler  of  India^  at  the  same  time  doubted 
whether  any  grand  or  sweeping  reform  ought  to 
be  attempted  while  India  was  still  in  revolt  The 
Earl  of  Derby  joined  in  this  opinion,  and  further- 
more complained  of  discourtesy  shewn  by  the 
ministers  toward  the  directors,  in  so  long  with- 
holding Arom  them  a  candid  exposition  of  the 
provisions  of  the  intended  measure. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  the  month, 
the  long-expected  bill  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston— or  rather, 
leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  moved.  The  first 
minister  of  the  Crown,  in  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, disowned  any  hostility  to  the  Company,  in 
reference  either  to  the  Revolt  or  to  matters  of 
general  government.  He  based  the  necessity  for 
the  measure  on  the  anomaly  of  the  Company's 
position.  When  the  commercial  privileges  were 
withdrawn,  chiefly  in  1833,  the  Company  (he 
urged)  became  a  mere  phantom  of  what  it  had 
been,  and  subsided  into  a  sort  of  agency  of  the 
imperial  government,  without,  however,  responsi- 
bility to  parliament  Admitting  the  advantages  of 
checks  as  securities  for  honesty  and  eflldency  in 
administrative  afiistirs,  he  contended  that  i^eck 
and  counter-check  had  been  so  multiplied  in  the 
'double  government'  of  India,  as  to  paralyse 
action.  He  considered  that  complete  authority 
should  vest  where  complete  responsibility  was 
expected,  and  not  in  an  irresponsible  body  of 
merchants.  His  lordship  concluded  by  giving  an 
outline  of  the  bill  by  which  the  proposed  changes 
were  to  be  effected. 

As  the  Palmerston  Bill,  or  '  India  Bill,  No.  1,' 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was  not  passed  into  a 
law,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reprint  it  in  this 
work ;  nevertheless,  to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  tht 
subsequent  debates,  the  pith  of  its  principal  daosM 
may  usefully  be  given  here :  The  government  of 
the  territories  under  the  control  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  all  powers  in  relation  to  govern- 
ment vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  Company,  to 
become  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  sovereign— 
India  to  be  henceforth  governed  in  the  Qnen^ 
name — The  real  and  personal  property  of  tht 
Company  to  be  vested  in  Her  Miyeaty  f^  the 
purposes    of    the   government    of    IiMlia — Tke 
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appointments  of  governor-general  of  India,  with 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council  of  India^  and 
governors  of  the  three  presidencies,  now  made 
by  the  directors  of  the  Company  with  the  appro- 
bation of  her  Majesty,  and  other  appointments, 
to  be  made  by  the  Queen  under  her  royal  sign- 
manual — A  council  to  be  established,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  President  and  Council  for  the  Aflairs 
of  India,'  to  be  appointed  by  her  Majesty — This 
oouncU  to  consist  of  eight  persons,  exclusive  of  its 
president — In  the  first  nomination  of  this  council, 
two  members  to  be  named  for  four  years,  two  for 
six,  two  for  eight,  and  two  for  ten  years— The 
members  of  council  to  be  chosen  from  among 
persons  who  had  been  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  ten  years  at  least  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown  or  Company  in  India,  or  fifteen  years 
simply  resident  in  India — Members  of  council, 
like  the  judges,  only  to  be  removable  by  the  Queen, 
on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
The  president  of  the  council  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament — Four  members 
of  council  to  form  a  quorum — Each  ordinary 
member  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  £1000 ;  and 
the  president  to  receive  the  salary  of  a  secretary 
of  state — The  council  to  exercise  the  power  now 
vested  in  the  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control ; 
but  a  specified  number  of  cadetships  to  be  given 
to  sons  of  civil  and  military  servants  in  India- 
Appointments  hitherto  made  in  India  to  continue 
to  be  made  in  that  country — Military  forces,  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  India,  not  to  be  employed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Asia— ^rvants  of  the  Com- 
pany to  become  servants  of  the  crown— The  Board 
of  Control  to  be  abolished. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  bill  which  Lord 
Palmerston  asked  leave  to  introduce.  Mr  T. 
Baring  moved  as  an  amendment, '  That  it  is  not 
at  present  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India.'  Thereupon  a  debate  arose,  which 
extended  through  three  evenings.  The  govern- 
ment measure  was  supported  by  speeches  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Mr  Ayrton, 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  Mr  Roebuck,  Mr  Lowe,  Mr 
SUmey,  Sir  W.  Rawlinson,  Mr  A.  Mills,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  and  Lord  John  Russell;  while  it 
was  opposed  on  various  grounds  by  Mr  T.  Baring, 
Mr  Monckton  Milnes,  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  Mr  Rom 
D.  Mangles,  Mr  Whiteside,  Mr  Liddell,  Mr 
Crawford,  Colonel  Sykes,  Mr  Willoughby,  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton,  and  Mr  Disraeli.  The  reasonings  in 
favour  of  the  government  measure  were  such  as 
the  following :  That  the  proper  time  for  legislation 
had  come,  when  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
strongly  directed  to  Indian  af&irs ;  that  all  accounts 
from  India  shewed  that  some  great  measure  was 
eagerly  expected  ;  that  it  was  dangerous  any 
longer  to  maintain  an  efiete,  useless,  and  cumbrous 
machine,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  vir- 
tually become ;  that  the  Company's  '  traditionary 
policy'  unfitted  it  to  march  with  the  age  in  nsefbl 
reforms ;  that  as  the  Board  of  Control  really  pos- 
sessed the  ruling  power,  the  double  government 


was  a  sham  as  well  as  an  obstruction ;  that  the 
princes  of  India  felt  themselves  degraded  in  being 
the  vassals  and  tributaries  of  a  mere  mercantile 
body ;  that)  such  was  the  anomaly  of  the  double 
government,  it  was  possible  that  the  Company 
might  be  at  war  witii  a  power  with  which  her 
Majesty  was  at  peace,  thus  involving  the  nation 
in  inextricable  embarrassment;  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  section  of  the  covenanted 
civil  servants,  the  European  community  and  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  would  prefer  the 
government  of  the  crown  to  that  of  the  Company ; 
that  the  natives  of  India  having  been  thrown 
into  doubt  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
pany to  interfere  with  their  religion,  some  authori- 
tative announcement  of  the  Queen's  respect  for 
their  views  on  that  subject  would  be  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  that  as  the  native  Bengal  army  had 
disappeared,  as  India  must  in  friture  be  garrisoned 
by  a  large  force  of  royal  troops,  and  as  the  military 
power  would  then  belong  to  the  crown,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  political  power  should  go  with 
it.  Among  the  pleas  urged  on  the  opposite  side 
were  such  as  follow:  That  the  natives  of  India 
would  anticipate  an  increased  stringency  of 
British  power,  under  the  proposed  rigUne;  that 
the  ministerial  influence  and  patronage,  in 
Indian  matters,  would  be  dangerous  to  England 
herself;  that  as  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
parties  had  both  supported  the  system  of  double 
government  in  the  India  Bill  of  1653,  there  was 
no  reason  for  making  this  sudden  change  in 
1858 ;  that  before  any  change  of  government  was 
effected,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Revolt ;  that  the  direct  exercise 
of  governing  power  by  a  queen,  formally  desig- 
nated '  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  could  not  be  agree- 
able either  to  the  Hindoos  or  the  Mohammedans 
of  India^  whose  ideaa  of  'faith'  were  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  Christians;  that,  as  all 
previous  organic  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  India  had  been  preceded  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  that  government,  so 
ought  it  in  fairness  to  be  in  the  present  case ;  that 
if  the  proposed  change  were  effected,  European 
'  theories  and  novelties,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  on  the  ministry,  would  be  attempted 
to  be  grafted  on  Asiatic  prejudices  and  immobiUty, 
without  due  regard  to  the  inherent  antagonism  of 
the  two  systems ;  and  that  the  enormous  extent, 
population,  revenue,  and  commerce  of  India  ought 
not  to  be  imperiled  by  a  measure,  the  consequences 
of  which  could  not  at  present  be  foreseen. 

This  debate  ended  on  the  18th ;  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  318  to  173,  granting 
leave  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill^it  being 
understood  that  a  considerable  time  would  elapse 
before  the  second  reading,  in  order  that  the  details 
of  the  measure  might  be  duly  considered  by  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Before,  however,  any  very  great  attention  could 
be  given  to  the   subject,  either   in   or  out  of 
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parliament,  a  most  nnexpected  change  took  plaoe  in 
the  politicflJ  relations  of  the  goyemment  The  same 
miniBter  who,  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  the  India  Bill,  was  plaoed  on 
the  19th  in  a  minority  which  led  to  the  resignation 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  Circomstances 
connected  with  an  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  induced  the  Palmerston 
goyemment  to  bring  in  a  measure  which  proyed 
obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  measure 
was  rejected  by  234  against  219,  and  the  goyem- 
ment accordingly  resigned.  So  far  as  concemed 
the  immediate  efiect,  the  most  important  fact  con- 
nected with  India  was  the  offer  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  new  premier,  of  the  presidency  of  the 
India  Board  to  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  This 
nobleman  had  long  been  in  collision  with  the  East 
India  Company  and  its  ciyil  seryants.  Twice 
already  had  he  been  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  in  1842-3-4  he  had  filled  the  respon- 
sible office  of  goyernor-general  of  India.  In  both 
offices,  and  at  all  times,  he  had  cherished  as  much 
as  possible  the  royal  influence  in  India  against  the 
Company's,  the  military  against  the  civiL  As  a 
consequence,  his  enemies  were  bitter,  his  Mends 
enthusiastic.  The  author  of  an  anonymous  'red 
pamphlet,'  which  attracted  much  notice  during 
the  Revolt,  spoke  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  as 
the  one  great  man  who  could  alone  be  the  saviour 
of  India — as  the  chivalrous  knight  who  would 
shiver  to  atoms  tho  *  vested  rights'  and  *  tradition- 
ary policy'  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  accession  of  the  earl  to 
the  now  government  should  be  regarded  as  an 
important  matter,  either  for  good  or  evil. 

It  speedily  became  apparent  that  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  would  find  difficulty 
in  framing  a  line  of  proceeding  on  Indian  afiairs. 
His  own  predilections  were  quite  as  much  against 
the  Company,  as  those  of  his  predecessor ;  but 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Derby  government 
had  committed  themselves,  when  out  of  office,  to  a 
defence  of  the  Company,  and  to  a  condemnation 
of  any  immediate  alteration  in  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. Either  he  must  change  his  opinions,  or 
they  belie  their  own  words.  The  Court  of  Directors 
would  fain  have  expected  indulgent  treatment 
ftom  the  Derby  administration,  judging  from  the 
speeches  of  the  two  preceding  months ;  but  their 
past  experience  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  threw 
a  damp  over  their  hope. 

Three  weeks  after  the  vote  which  occasioned 
the  change  of  government,  Lord  Palmerston  pro- 
posed the  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  his 
India  Bill  until  the  22d  of  April— a  ftLrther  lapse 
of  six  weeks ;  and  this  was  agreed  to.  He  would 
not  withdraw  the  biU,  because  he  still  adhered  to 
its  provisions ;  he  would  not  at  once  proceed  with 
i^  because  his  opponents  were  now  in  office,  and 
he  preferred  to  see  what  course  they  would  adopt. 
Tho  fate  of  India  was  thus  placed  in  suspense 
Ibr  several  weeks,  simply  through  a  party  struggle 
arising  out  of  French  affidn ;  the  great  question— 


'  Who  shall  govern  India?'— was  made  subservient 
to  party  politics. 

Although  Lord  Palmerston  had  named  the  2Sd 
of  April  as  the  day  for  reconsidering  his  India 
BiU,  this  did  not  tie  down'  the  Derby  ministry  to 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  line  of  policy. 
After  many  discussions  in  the  cabinet,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  ministers  should  'eat  their 
words'  by  legislating  for  India^  although  it  had 
before  been  declared  a  wrong  time  fbr  so  doing  ; 
and  that,  throwing  Lord  Palmerston's  bill  aad«^  a 
new  India  Bill  should  be  introduced. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  March,  Mr  Disraeli, 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  that  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  '  India  Bill  No.  2.'  As  in  a  former  instance^ 
this  biU  may  be  most  usefully  rendered  intelligible 
by  a  condensed  summary :  A  secretary  of  state  fbr 
India,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen— This  secre- 
tary to  be  president  of  a  Council  of  India — ^The 
council  to  consist  of  eighteen  persons,  nine  nomi- 
nated and  nine  elected— The  nominated  councillors 
to  be  appointed  under  the  royal  sign-manual  by  the 
crown,  and  to  represent  nine  distinct  interests— 
Those  nine  interests  to  be  represented  as  follow  i 
the  first  councillor  to  have  belonged  for  at  least 
ten  years  to  the  Bengal  civil  service ;  the  second 
to  the  Madras  service ;  the  third  to  the  Bombay 
service  ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  Upper  or  Pnnjaub 
provinces,  under  similar  conditions ;  the  flfUi  to 
have  been  British  resident  at  the  court  of  some 
native  prince;  the  sixth  to  have  served  at  least 
five  years  with  the  Queen's  troops  in  India ;  the 
seventh,  to  have  served  the  Company  ten  years  in 
the  Bengal  army;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth, 
similarly  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies— The 
nine  nominated  members  to  be  named  in  the  bill 
itself,  so  as  to  give  them  parliamentary  as  wdl  as 
royal  sanction — The  remaining  eight  members  of 
the  council  to  be  chosen  by  popular  election — Fov 
of  such  elected  members  to  be  chosen  fix>m  among 
persons  who  had  served  the  Crown  or  the  Com- 
pany at  least  ten  years  in  any  branch  of  the  Indian 
service,  or  had  resided  fifteen  years  in  India ;  and 
to  be  chosen  by  persons  who  had  been  ten  yean  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown  or  the  Company,  or 
possessed  £1000  of  India  stock,  or  possessed  £2000 
of  capital  in  any  Indian  railway  or  joint-stod[ 
public  works— The  other  five  of  such  elected 
members  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons  wh<^ 
for  at  least  ten  years,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  India,  or  in  the  export  of  manu&c- 
tured  articles  thither ;  and  to  be  chosen  bj  the 
parliamentary  constituencies  of  five  large  centres 
of  commerce  and  manufoctures  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  namely,  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  Belfkst— the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  India  to  have  the  power  of  dividing  the 
council,  thus  constituted,  into  committees,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  these  cmn- 
mittees— The  secretary  alone,  or  six  coundllofs  in 
imion,  to  have  power  to  sunmion  a  meeting  of  the 
council— The  councillors  not  to  be  eligible  to  att  hi 
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parliament,  but  to  have  each  iSlOOO  per  aimiim  for 
their  services — The  patronage  heretofore  exercised 
bjthe  East  India  Company  to  be  now  exerdsedbj 
the  Conndl— The  army  of  India  not  to  be  directly 
affected  by  the  biU^The  reyennes  of  India  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  government  of  India — ^A  royal 
eonmiission  to  be  sent  to  India^  to  investigate  all 
the  &cts  and  conditions  of  Indian  finance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  remarkable  scheme  was 
based  on  the  idea  of  conciliating  as  many  different 
interests  as  possible^  in  England  and  in  India. 
Mr  Disraeli,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  nine  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  nominate  to  the  council  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  ;  and  in  relation  to  the  vast  powers  of 
the  secretary  and  council,  he  said  :  '  To  establish  a 
British  minister  with  unrestricted  authority,  subject 
to  the  moral  control  of  a  body  of  men  who  by 
their  special  knowledge,  their  independence,  their 
experience,  their  distinction,  and  their  public 
merit,  are,  nevertheless,  invested  with  an  authority 
which  can  control  even  a  despotic  minister,  and 
which  no  mere  act  of  parliament  can  confer 
upon  them,  is,  I  admit,  no  ordinary  difficulty  to 
encounter ;  and  to  devise  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  accomplished  is  a  task  which  only  with 
the  indulgence  of  this  House  and  with  the  assistance 
of  parliament  we  can  hope  to  perform.' 

Criticisms  wore  much  more  numerous  and 
contradictory  on  this  than  on  Lord  Falmerston's 
bill.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  of  Conservatives 
against  Whigs.  The  new  bill  was  examined  on 
its  merits.  The  friends  of  the  East  India  Company, 
expecting  something  favourable  from  the  change 
of  government,  were  much  disappointed;  they 
analysed  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  found  not 
what  they  sought  True,  the  old  Indian  interests 
were  to  be  represented  in  the  new  council;  but 
Just  one-half  of  the  members  were  to  be  nominees 
of  the  crown,  and  five  others  were  to  be  elected 
by  popular  constituencies  over  which  the  Company 
possessed  no  control.  Even  those  who  cared  little 
whether  the  Company  lived  or  died,  provided 
India  were  well  governed,  differed  among  them- 
selves in  opinion  whether  the  popular  element 
would  be  usefully  introduced  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. The  objectionswere  more  extensively  urged 
out  of  parliament  than  within  ;  for  after  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  farther 
consideration  of  it  was  postponed  to  the  19th  of 
April. 

The  Conservatives  had  reproved  the  Whigs  for 
discourtesy  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  not  giving 
due  notice  of  the  provisions  of  'BUI  No.  1 ;'  but 
now  equal  discourtesy  (if  discourtesy  it  were)  was 
shewn  by  the  first-named  party  in  reference  to 
*  Bill  No.  2.'  On  the  24th  of  March,  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Company,  and  only  two  days  before 
Mr  Disraeli  introduced  his  measure— or  rather  the 
Ellenborough  measure— into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
asked  whether  he  knew  aught  concerning  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  so  nearly  touching  the  interests 


of  the  Company;  to  which  he  replied :  'I  know 
no  more  about  the  forthcoming  bill  than  I  knew 
of  the  last  before  its  introduction  into  parliament' 
On  the  7th  of  April,  however,  at  a  special  Court 
of  Proprietors,  the  directors  presented  copies  of  the 
bills,  'No.  1'  and  'No.  2;'  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  a  Report  against  both.  In  the  debate, 
on  the  7th  and  13th,  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Report,  there  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
among  the  proprietors,  that  if  Lord  Palmerston's 
India  Bill  was  bad,  Mr  Disraeli's  was  not  one  whit 
better,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  there  was  a  final  vote  for  the  following 
resolution :  '  That  this  court  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  neither  of  the 
bills  now  before  parliament  is  calculated  to  secure 
good  government  to  India ;  and  they  accordingly 
authorise  and  request  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  them  desir- 
able for  resisting  the  passing  of  either  bill  through 
parliament,  and  for  introducing  into  any  bill  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
India  such  conditions  as  may  promise  a  system  of 
administration  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  to  prove  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare.'  One  of  the  proprietors 
having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  directors 
ought  to  prepare  a  third  bill,  more  just  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  the  chairman  very  fairly  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  the  Company's  duty  so  to  do. 

Under  somewhat  unfavourable  circumstances 
did  the  Derby  ministry  renew  the  consideration  of 
Indian  afiairs  after  the  Easter  recess.  Parliament, 
it  is  true,  had  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
criticise  '  Bill  No.  2  ;'  but  that  measure  had  been 
very  nnfovonrably  received  both  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  by  the  newspaper  press;  and  it 
became  generally  known  that  the  ministers  would 
gladly  accept  any  decent  excuse  for  abandoning 
or  at  least  modifying  the  bill.  This  excuse  was 
furnished  to  them  by  Lord  John  Russell.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  when  the  Commons  resumed  their 
sittings  after  the  Easter  vacation,  his  lordship 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  bill  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  desired  end  ;  that  its  discussion 
was  likely  to  be  disfigured  by  a  party  contest ;  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  agree  to  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions in  committee,  on  which  a  new  bill  might  be 
founded.  Mr  Disraeli  accepted  this  suggestion 
with  an  eagerness  which  led  many  members  to 
surmise  that  a  private  compact  had  been  made  in 
the  matter.  He  suggested  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  draw  up  the  resolutions ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship declined  this  task,  Mr  Disraeli  undertook  it 
on  the  part  of  the  government  Hereupon  a  new 
phase  was  presented  by  the  debate.  One  member 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  be  so  ready  to  hand  oyer  the 
functions  of  government  to  the  care  of  a  private 
member.  Another  declared  he  could  not  see 
what  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  a  resolution 
in  committee  in  lieu  of  a  bill  in  the  whole  House. 
The  members  of  the  late  Whig  government  all 
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oondemned  the  plan  suggested  by  Lord  John  and 
accepted  by  Mr  Disraeli ;  bnt,  pending  the  intro- 
duction of  the  proposed  resolutions,  they  would 
not  frustrate  the  plan.  Mr  Mangles,  on  the  part 
of  the  East  India  Company,  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  all  party  feeling  would  be  excluded  fh>m 
the  debates  on  India.  The  East  India  Company, 
he  remarked,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  a  measure  for  their  own  extinction  ;  neverthe- 
less, if  such  should  be  proved  to  be  inevitable,  the 
directors  would  give  their  best  assistance  to  the 
perfecting  of  any  measure  which  the  House  might 
think  proper  to  adopt.  Mr  Disraeli  finally  pro- 
mised to  prepare  a  set  of  resolutions,  and  to  bring 
them  in  for  discussion  on  the  26th. 

The  state,  then,  to  which  this  intricate  discus- 
sion had  been  brought  was  this — the  'Bill  No.  1,' 
proposed  by  Lord  Falmerston,  stood  over  for  a 
second  reading  on  the  22d  of  April ;  the  '  Bill  No. 
2,'  proposed  by  Mr  Disraeli,  was  placed  in  abeyance 
for  a  time ;  while  the  '  resolutions,'  to  be  prepared 
by  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  intended  as  a  means  of  improving 
'  Bill  No.  2,'  or  perhaps  of  leading  to  a '  Bill  No.  3,' 
were  to  be  introduced  on  the  26th  of  April.  It 
was  pretty  generally  felt,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  parliament,  that  the  whole  subject 
was  in  great  confusion,  and  that  the  ministers 
themselves  had  no  definite  notion  of  the  best 
oourse  to  pursue.  At  the  meeting  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  13th,  Mr  Mangles,  who  was 
a  member  of  parliament  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Company,  said:  'After  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences we  have  witnessed  within  the  last  six  weeks, 
in  which  we  have  seen  a  minister  ousted  who  was 
supposed  to  have  the  support  of  a  most  command- 
ing majority,  and  another  minuter  placed  in  power 
without  having  a  majority,  or  even  a  considerable 
minority,  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who 
would  prophesy  what  the  fate  of  any  new  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be.' 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr  Disraeli  announced  his 
intention  of  abandoning  'Bill  No.  2'  altogether, 
«nd  of  postponing  the  preparation  of '  Bill  No.  3 ' 
until  the  House  should  have  agreed  to  any  'resolu- 
tions' bearing  on  the  subject.  Lord  Falmerston 
would  not  withdraw  his  '  Bill  No.  1 ;'  he  simply 
held  it  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  to  watch  the  course 
of  pending  events.  On  the  26th,  Mr  Disraeli 
craved  four  days  more  for  the  preparation  of  his 
resolutions.  He  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
praised  his  own  '  Bill  No.  2 '  at  the  expense  of  his 
antagonist's '  Bill  No.  1 ;'  but,  as  he  had  '  volun- 
tarily stifled  his  own  baby' — ^to  use  the  illustration 
of  another  speaker — ^his  arguments  fell  with  little 
force.  The  illustration,  in  truth,  was  so  tempting, 
that  it  was  long  made  use  of  both  in  and  out  of 
^  parliament.  Lord  Falmerston  said : '  The  measure, 
^tUpon  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
pronounced  so  unbounded  a  funeral  panegyric, 
has  been  murdered  by  himself.  If  he  thought  so 
well  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  why  did  he  kill  it  1' 
.  Mr  Gregory,  wishing,  by  getting  rid  of  the  proposed 


'resolutions,'  to  postpone  all  legislation  on  the 
subject  until  another  year,  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment—' That  at  this  moment  it  is  not  expedioit 
to  pass  any  resolutions  for  the  future  government 
of  India.'  A  general  desire  prevailed  in  the  House^ 
however,  that  some  measure  or  other  should 
be  passed  into  a  law,  to  strengthen  and  render 
more  definite  the  governing  authority  in  India; 
and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  resolutions 
were  proposed.  They  departed  very  widely  firmn 
'  Bill  No.  2.'  The  members  of  the  council,  instead 
of  being  definitely  eighteen  in  nnmber,  were  to 
be  'not  less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than 
eighteen.'  The  scheme  for  representing  dassei^ 
services,  presidencies,  and  commercial  communities 
in  the  council  was  given  up ;  as  was  likewise  the 
election  of  a  portion  of  the  members  by  parlia- 
mentary constituencies.  As  the  whole  of  the 
fourteen  resolutions,  if  agreed  to,  would  require  a 
separate  agreement  for  each,  and  as  every  member 
would  be  allowed  to  speak  on  every  resolution  if 
he  so  chose,  there  were  the  materials  presented 
for  a  very  lengthened  debate.  There  was  a 
preliminary  discussion,  moreover,  on  a  motion 
intended  to  extinguish  the  resolutions  altogether. 
Lord  Harry  Vane  moved — ^'That  the  change 
of  circumstances  since  the  first  proposal  by  her 
Majesty's  late  advisers,  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Crown,  rendei*s  it  inexpedient  to  proceed 
further  with  legislation  on  Uie  subject  during 
the  present  session.'  This  proposal,  however,  was 
negatived  by  447  to  67. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  and  scarcdy 
worth  while  if  possible,  to  follow  all  the  intoicadei 
of  the  debate  on  the  '  resolutions.'  Every  part  of 
the  India  question  was  opened  again  and  again ; 
every  speaker  considered  himself  at  liberty  to 
wapder  from  principles  to  details,  and  back  again ; 
and  hence  the  amount  of  speaking  was  enormous. 
Should  there  be  a  secretary  of  state  for  India,  or 
only  a  president  of  a  council  ?  Should  there  be  a 
council  at  all,  or  only  a  secretary  with  his  subor- 
dinates, as  in  the  home,  foreign,  colonial,  and  war 
departments  ?  If  a  council,  should  it  be  wholly 
nominated,  wholly  elective,  or  part  of  each  ?  Who 
should  nominate,  and  who  elect,  and  under  what 
conditions  ?  Should  the  secretary  or  president 
possess  any  power  without  his  council,  and  how 
much  ?  Should  the  East  India  Company,  or  not, 
be  represented  in  the  new  council  1  By  whom 
should  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  be  hereafter  exercised?  What  would 
become  of  the  '  vested  rights '  of  the  Company, 
such  as  the  receipt  of  dividends  on  the  East  India 
stock?  In  what  relation  would  the  govenuu^ 
general  of  India  stand  to  the  new coundlt  Would 
the  local  governments  of  the  three  presidencies  be 
interfered  with  1  Who  would  organise  and  sapp<»i 
the  Indian  army  ?  What  would  be  done  in  rela- 
tion to  missionaries,  idolatrous  practices,  caste, 
education,  public  works,  manufoctures,  commerce, 
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dpc.,  in  India  1 — ^These  were  some  of  the  qnestions 
which  were  discussed,  not  once  merely,  but  over 
and  over  again.  Owing  to  the  strange  ministerial 
changes,  the  independent  members  in  the  House 
had  had  bnt  few  opportunities  of  fully  expressing 
their  sentiments;  they  did  so  now,  at  ample 
length.  Many  long  nights  of  debate  were  spent 
OTcr  the  resolutions ;  many  amendments  proposed ; 
many  alterations  assented  to  by  the  ministers. 
It  occupied  three  evenings — April  30,  May  3,  and 
May  7 — ^to  settle  the  first  three  resolutions ;  or 
rather,  to  agree  to  the  first,  to  modify  the  second, 
and  to  withdraw  the  third.  At  this  period  occurred 
the  exciting  episode  concerning  the  Oude  pro- 
clamation, the  censure  of  Viscount  Canning,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough.'*^  As 
there  was  now  no  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  India  resolutions  could  not  conveniently 
be  proceeded  with;  and  therefore  everything  re- 
mained for  a  time  at  a  dead-lock.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Stanley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  accepted 
the  seals  of  the  office  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  EUen- 
borough.  He  had  every  claim  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  in  the  difficulty  of  his  new  position  ;  and 
this  indulgence  was  willingly  shewn  to  him  ;  he 
was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  time,  after  the 
ceremony  of  his  re-election,  to  bring  the  great 
question  of  India  once  again  before  the  Commons 
House,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  practicable 
solution.  For  a  period  of  one  full  month  did  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  remain  in 
abeyance,  while  these  party  tactics  and  ministerial 
changes  were  engaging  public  attention. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  June,  when  the  subject 
was  resumed,  and  when  Lord  Stanley  took  the  lead 
on  Indian  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  resolutions  were  less 
valued  by  the  government  than  they  had  before 
been.  The  debate  concerning  them,  however, 
continued.  When  the  time  came  for  deciding  how 
many  members  should  compose  the  new  Council  of 
India,  Mr  Gladstone  reopened  the  whole  question 
by  moving  as  an  amendment, '  That,  regai^  being 
had  to  the  position  of  afi^rs  in  India,  it  is  expedient 
to 'constitute  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  an  act  of  the  present  session, 
to  be  a  council  for  administering  die  government 
of  India  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  under  the 
superintendence  of  such  responsible  minister,  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.'  Mr 
Gladstone  proposed  this  amendment  under  a  belief 
that  it  was  not  practicable,  during  the  existing 
session  of  parliament,  to  perfect  a  scheme  of 
government  for  India  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
nation.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  ever  presented  to  any  nation  or 
any  legislature  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  evils  of  delay  would  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  crude  and  hasty  legislation. 
His  suggestion,  he  contended,  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  appointment  of  a  new  council  in 
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the  following  year,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable 
to  make  such  appointment  Lord  Stanley  opposed 
this  amendment-^on  the  grounds  that  it  had  all 
the  evils  of  a  temporary  and  provisional  measure ; 
that  the  directors,  as  a  council  merely  for  one 
year,  would  be  placed  in  an  inconvenient  position; 
that  having  been  told  that  they  were  doomed,  and 
that  nothing  could  save  them  as  a  permanent 
body,  they  would  slacken  their  zeal  and  energy, 
and  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  that  the 
much-condemned  delays  would  still  continue ;  and 
that  the  public  service  would  derive  no  advantage. 
The  friends  of  the  East  India  Company  supported 
this  amendment ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  265  against 
116.  Mr  Roebuck  then  made  an  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  council  both  in  theory  and  in  fact. 
He  contended  that  a  Secretary  of  State,  alone 
responsible  for  all  his  acts,  relying  upon  his  own 
mind  for  guidance  and  counsel,  and  having  a  more 
direct  interest  in  doing  right^  was  morally  and 
mentally  the  best  governor  for  India ;  he  feared 
that  a  council  would  render  the  governing  body 
practically  irresponsible  to  the  nation.  Lord 
Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  minister  to  act  efficiently 
in  such  a  difficult  office  without  the  aid  of  advisers 
possessing  special  information  on  Indian  affilin; 
and  as  the  House  generally  concurred  in  this 
view,  Mr  Roebuck*s  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Two  evenings,  June  7th  and 
11th,  were  spent  in  discussing  two  resolutions. 
On  the  14th  the  House  was  engaged  many  hours 
in  considering  whether  the  council  should  be 
elective,  or  nominated,  or  both  ;  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed ;  and  the  speakers,  tempted  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  subject,  wandered  very 
widely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  question. 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  the  members  of 
the  council  ought  to  be  wholly  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  minister ;  Sir 
James  Graham  thought  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
ought  to  be  er  qfflcio  members  of  the  council,  to 
insure  practical  knowledge  on  Indian  affiiirs ; 
but  Lord  Stanley  contended  that  the  advantages 
of  two  systems  would  be  combined  if  one  half 
of  the  council  were  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  other  half  elected  by  a  constituency 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  interested 
in  or  connected  with  Indian  afiairs;  and  the 
House,  agreeing  with  this  view,  voted  a  resolution 
accordingly. 

Midsummer  was  approaching.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  Indian  question  either  in  principle  or  in  detail ; 
and  it  began  now  to  be  strongly  felt  that,  as  the 
resolutions  really  did  not  bind  the  Commons  to 
any  particular  clauses  in  the  forthcoming  bill, 
their  value  was  doubtful.  Accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  after  a  long  discussion  on  desultory 
topics,  Lord  Stanley  proposed,  amid  some  laughter 
in  the  House,  to  withdraw  all  the  remaining  reso- 
lutions— a  proposition  that  was  assented  to  with 
great  alacrity,  shewing  that  the  legislators  were 
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by  no  means  salMed  with  the  wisdom  of  their 
past  proceedings. 

Thus  was  completed  the  third  stage  in  this 
carious  legislatiTe  achievement.  Lord  Pahner- 
ston's  'India  Bill  No.  1'  was  laid  aside,  becanse 
he  was  expelled  from  office;  Mr  Disraeli's  'India 
Bill  No.  2'  was  abandoned,  because  it  was  ridi- 
coled  on  all  sides ;  and  now  the  '  resolutions' 
were  given  np  when  half-finished,  because  thej 
were  found  to  be  inoperative  and  non-binding. 
Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  East  India  Company 
claimed,  and  not  illogically,  a  little  more  respect 
for  the  Company  than  had  lately  been  given ;  the 
difficulty  of  framing  a  new  government  for  India 
shewed,  by  implication,  that  the  old  r^^me  was 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  customarily  assert^. 

The  '  India  Bill  No.  3'  was  brought  in  by  Lord 
Stanley  on  the  evening  (June  17th)  which  wit- 
nessed the  withdrawal  of  the  resolutions.  The  bill 
comprised  sixty-six  clauses-— of  the  more  import- 
ant of  which  a  brief  outline  may  be  given  here, 
to  ftimish  means  of  comparison  with  bills  '  No.  1 ' 
and  'No.  2:'  The  government  of  India  to  revert 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown — A  Secretary  of 
State  to  exercise  all  the  powers  over  Indian  afiairs 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Control — 
The  Crown  to  determine  whether  to  give  these 
powers  to  one  of  the  four  existing  secretaries  of 
state,  or  to  appoint  a  fifth — The  Secretary  to  be 
assisted  by  a  '  Council  of  India,'  to  consist  of  fifteen 
persons — ^The  Court  of  Directors  to  elect  seven  of 
those  members  from  among  its  own  body,  or  from 
amoDg  persons  who  had  at  any  time  been  direc- 
tors ;  the  remaining  eight  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Queen — ^Vacancies  in  the  council  to  be  fiUed  up 
alternately  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  councU 
assembled  for  that  purpose — A  majority  of  all  the 
members  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons  who 
had  served  or  resided  at  least  ten  years  in  India 
—Every  councillor  to  be  irremovable  during  good 
behaviour,  to  be  prohibited  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  receive  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  salary,  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
when  he  pleases,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  retiring 
pension  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  length 
of  service — Compensation  to  be  given  to  such 
secretaries  or  clerks  of  the  Company  as  do  not 
become  officers  of  the  new  department — The 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  president  of  the  'Council 
of  India,'  to  divide  the  council  into  committees 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  to  appoint  any 
member  as  vice-president — Council  meetings  to 
be  called  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  any  five  mem- 
bers; and  five  to  be  a  quorum — Questions  to  be 
decided  in  the  council  by  a  majority,  but  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  a  veto  even  over  the  majority— The 
Secretary  may  send  and  receive  '  secret'  dispatches, 
without  consulting  his  council  at  all— Most  of  the 
appointments  in  India  to  be  made  as  heretofore— 
Patronage  of  cadetships  to  be  exercised  partly  by 
the  council,  but  principally  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  be  given  in  a  certain  ratio  to  sons  of 


persons  who  have  filled  military  or  dvil  offices  in 
India— The  property,  credits,  debits,  and  liabilities 
of  the  Company,  except  India  Bto<^  and  its  divi- 
dends, to  be  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown ;  and  the  oonndl  to  act  as  trustees  in  these 
matters — ^The  council  to  present  annual  accounts 
to  parliament  of  Indian  finance  and  all  matters 
relatmg  thereto — ^The  council  to  guarantee  the 
legalised  dividend  on  India  stock,  oat  of  the 
revenues  of  India. 

The  '  Bill  No.  3/  of  which  the  above  is  a  slight 
programme,  came  on  fbr  second  reading  on  the 
24th  of  June.  Lord  Stanley — who,  as  admitted 
by  opponents  as  well  as  supporters,  entered  with 
great  earnestness  upon  the  duties  of  his  office — 
stated  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  all  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  various 
debates,  to  prepare  a  measure  that  should  meet 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  In  the 
discussion  that  ensued,  Mr  Bright  wandered  into 
subjects  that  could  not  possibly  be  treated  in  the 
bill;  he  re-opened  the  whole  topic  of  Indian 
misgovemment — disapproved  of  governor-generals 
condemned  annexations — suggested  new  presi- 
dencies and  new  tribunals — and  told  the  Commons 
how  he  would  govern  India  if  he  were  minister. 
The  speech  was  vigorous,  but  inapplicable  to  the 
subject-matter  in  hand.  The  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division. 

The  East  India  Company  were  not  silent  at  this 
critical  period  in  their  history.  A  meeting  of 
proprietors  on  the  23d  was  made  special  for  the 
consideration  of  '  Bill  No.  3,'  which  was  to  be 
read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  on  the 
following  day ;  and  at  this  meeting  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  disappointment  that  the 
Company  had  been  treated  as  such  a  nullity. 
The  only  source  of  consolation  was  in  the  fiEict 
that  seven  members  of  the  new  council  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  from  persons 
who  then  belonged  or  had  formerly  belonged  to 
that  court  The  opinions  of  the  Company  were 
embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Stanley 
by  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th,  the  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  bill.  Lord  Falmerston  proposed  two  amend- 
ments—that the  members  shotdd  be  twelve  in 
number  instead  of  fifteen,  and  that  all  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  but  both  amendments 
were  rejected  by  large  majorities  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  recent  expression  of  opinion.  At 
a  further  sitting  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  ministers 
shewed  they  had  obtained  a  considerable  hold 
on  the  House ;  for  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  rejection  of  amendments  proposed  by  Lord 
Falmerston,  Mr  Qladstone,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr  Vernon  Smith.  Lord  Stanley,  however, 
proposed  many  amendments  himself  on  the  part 
of  the  government;  and  these  amendments  were 
accepted  in  so  friendly  a  spirit,  that  a  laige  num- 
ber of  clauses  were  got  through  by  the  end  of  a 
long  sitting  on  the  2d  of  July.    One  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  the  questions  discussed  bore  relation 
to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  past,  and  the  pro- 
posed exercise  of  similar  powers  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Mangles 
advocated  the  abolition  of  those  powers  idto- 
gether;  while  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  recommended  great 
caution  in  their  exercise,  if  used.  Mr  Mangles,  the 
late  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  stated 
that  the  powers  of  the  Secret  Committee  had  been 
much  more  cxtensiye  than  was  generally  supposed. 
'  During  many  years  after  the  conquest  of  Sinde, 
the  whole  government  of  that  province  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Secret  Committee,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  believed 
that  much  mischief  had  arisen  from  the  Secret 
Committee  undertaking  to  transact  business  with 
which  it  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  real  fact 
was,  that  nine-tenths  of  that  which  came  before 
the  Secret  Committee  might  with  safety  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  world.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  no  Secret  Committee  in 
future.  It  was  a  mere  delusion  and  snare.  The 
Court  of  Directors  had  shewn  themselves  to  be  as 
competent  to  keep  a  secret,  when  there  was  one, 
as  the  cabinet  of  her  Majesty;  and  he  had  no 
reason  toihink  otherwise  of  the  proposed  Indian 
Council.'  The  ministers,  however,  received  the 
support  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  this  matter; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  secret  powers  was 
sanctioned,  although  by  a  small  majority  only. 
On  the  5th  and  6tb,  the  remaining  clauses  and 
amendments  were  gone  through.  Mr  Gladstone 
proposed  a  clause  enacting,  'That,  except  for 
repelling  actual  invasion,  or  under  sudden  or 
urgent  necessity,  her  Majesty's  forces  in  India 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  military  operation 
beyond  the  external  frontier  of  her  Indian  posses- 
sions, without  the  consent  of  parliament.'  Lord 
Palmerston  opposed  this  clause ;  but  Lord  Stanley 
assented  to  it  as  a  wholesome  declaration  of 
parliamentary  power  5  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  July — ^five  months 
after  *  Bill  No.  1 '  had  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  three  or  four  months  after  the 
introduction  of  *  Bill  No.  2'  by  Mr  Disraeli— '  Bill 
No.  3 '  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  vehement  denunciation  by  Mr  Roebuck, 
who  predicted  great  disaster  from  the  organisation 
of  the  *  Council  of  India.'  Lord  Palmerston's  bill 
was  withdrawn  on  the  next  day :  it  never  came  on 
for  a  second  reading. 

The  House  of  Lords  justly  complained  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  left  to  them  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill ;  but  there  was  now  no  help  for  it, 
short  of  abandoning  the  measure  for  the  session ; 
and  therefore  they  entered  at  once  on  the  discussion. 
On  the  9th,  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time.  Between  that  time  and  the  second 
reading,  the  East  India  Company  made  one  more 
attempt  to  oppose  the  measure.  They  agreed  to  a 
petition  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  in  part  a  petition,  in  part  a  protest.  The 
propriety   of  adopting  the  petition  was   urged 


by  such  considerations  as  these:  'If  we  do  not 
protest,  every  wrong  that  may  be  done  for  yeaw 
to  come  will  be  laid  at  our  doors;  but  with 
this  protest  upon  record,  history  will  do  us  the 
justice  of  stating  that  we  have  been  deprived 
of  our  power  without  inquiry.'  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  also  discussed  whether  counsel  should 
be  eniployed  to  represent  the  Company  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Many  of  the  directors 
assented  to  this — but  only  so  far  as  concerned 
technical  and  legal  points ;  for,  they  urged,  it 
would  be  very  undignified  to  employ  any  hired 
counsel  to  argue  the  moral  and  political  question, 
or  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Company  and 
the  rights  of  India.  It  remained  yet,  however, 
an  unsettled  point  whether  counsel  would  be 
permitted  to  appear  at  aU. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to 
attach  importance  to  the  Company's  petition  and 
protest,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Lords.  The  most  remarkable  speech  made  on  thitf 
occasion  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborough, 
Lord  Stanley's  predecessor  at  the  Board  of 
Control.  He  declared  that,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  measure,  the 
parentage  of  which  he  gave  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rather  than  to  the  government  He  disap- 
proved of  the  abandonment  of  popular  election  in 
the  proposed  council ;  disapproved  of  the  strong 
leaven  of '  Leadenhall  Street '  in  its  composition  ; 
disapproved  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
Indian  artillery  and  engineers;  and  expressed  a 
general  belief  that  the  scheme  would  not  work 
well.  When  the  bill  went  into  committee  on  the 
16th,  the  earl  proposed  that  the  members  of  the 
council  should  be  appointed  for  five  years  only, 
instead  of  for  life ;  but  this  amendment  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  Lord  Broughton,  who, 
as  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  had  once  been  presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board,  opposed  the  whole 
theory  of  a  council  in  the  strongest  terms.  He 
described  in  anticipation  the  inconveniences  he 
believed  would  flow  from  it  *The  council  would 
only  embarrass  the  minister  with  useless  sugges- 
tions and  minutes  on  the  most  trifling  questions ; 
and,  if  they  were  rejected,  the  minority  would 
always  be  able  to  ftimish  weapons  of  attack 
against  the  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  minister  would  gain  no  advice  or  knowledge 
from  the  council  he  could  not  obtain  fh>m  others 
without  the  embarrassment  of  having  official 
councillors.'  The  Earl  of  Derby  contested  these 
assertions  simply  by  denying  their  truth;  and 
they  had  no  effect  on  the  decision  of  the  Housa 
All  the  clauses  were  examined  during  three 
sittings,  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  20th  of  the  month, 
and  were  adopted  with  a  few  amendments. 
During  the  discussions,  the  Earl  of  Derby  appeared 
as  the  friend  of  the  '  middle  classes.'  The  Earl  of 
EUenborough  having  repeated  his  objection  to 
competitive  examination  for  the  engineers  and 
artillery  of  the  Indian  army,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  lower  the  'gentlemanly'  standard  of 
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those  services,  the  premier  replied  that, '  He  was 
not  iDsensible  to  the  advantages  of  birth  and 
station :  but  he  conld  not  join  with  his  noble 
friend  in  8a3ring  that  because  a  person  happened  to 
be  the  son  of  a  tailor,  a  grocer,  or  a  cheesemonger, 
provided  his  mental  qualifications  were  equal  to 
those  of  his  competitors,  he  was  to  be  excluded 
from  honourable  competition  for  an  appointment 
in  the  public  service.* 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  India  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
only  a  few  observations  bearing  collaterally  on 
Indian  affairs.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
some  of  the  bishops  made  an  appeal  for  the  more 
direct  encouragement  of  Christianity  in  India; 
but  the  Earl  of  Derby  made  a  very  cautious  re- 
sponse. '  Due  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
professors  of  all  religions  in  India,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  Christian 
missionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  he  deemed  it 
essential  to  tlie  interests,  the  peace,  the  well-being 
of  England,  if  not  also  to  the  very  existence  of 
her  power  in  India,  that  the  government  should 
carefully  abstain  Arom  doing  anything  except  to 
give  indiscriminate  and  impartial  protection  to  all 
sects  and  all  creeds ;  and  that  nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  or  more  dangerous  on  the  part 
of  the  state  than  any  open  or  active  assistance  to 
any  attempt  to  convert  the  native  population 
from  their  own  religions,  however  false  or  super- 
stitious.' The  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Ellen- 
borough  joined  in  deploring  the  vindictive  feeling 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Europeans  and 
natives  in  India,  and  which,  if  continued,  would 
neutralise  all  attempts  at  improvement.  The 
Anglo-Indian  press  was  severely  reproved  for  the 
share  it  had  taken  in  originating  or  fostering  this 
feeling. 

The  Lords  having  introduced  a  few  amendments 
in  the  India  Bill,  these  amendments  required  the 
sanction  of  the  Commons  before  they  could  be 
adopted.  One  of  these  affected  the  secret  service 
of  the  new  council ;  another,  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing the  higher  officials  in  India;  a  thii*d,  the 
principle  of  competitive  examinations ;  a  fourth, 
the  application  of  Indian  revenues;  and  so  on. 
The  Commons  rejected  some  of  these  amendments, 
and  accepted  the  rest,  on  the  27th.  On  the  29th 
the  Lords  met  to  consider  whether  they  would 
abandon  the  amendments  objected  to  by  the 
Commons.  This  they  agreed  to  do  except  in  one 
instance — relating  to  competitive  examinations  for 
the  Indian  artillery  and  engineers;  they  still 
thought  that  commissions  in  these  two  services 
should  be  given  only  to  'gentlemen,*  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  term.  The  government^ 
rather  than  run  into  collision  with  the  Lords, 
recommended  the  Commons  to  assent  to  the  slight 
amendment  which  had  been  made ;  and  this  was 
agreed  to — ^but  not  without  many  pungent  remarks 
on  the  course  which  the  Upper  House  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue.  Sir  James  Graham  adverted  to 
a  supercilious  allusion  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough 


to  the  'John  Gilpin  class,*  and  added—'  Where  is 
hereditary  wisdom  found  ?    In  what  oonnsts  the 
justice  of  the  tenet  that  India  must  henceforward 
be  governed  by  gentlemen,  to  the  exdonon  of  the 
middle  classes— a  gentleman  b^g  defined  to  be 
something  between  a  peer  and  those  who  buy  and 
sell.    Is  this,  I  would  ask,  the  only  argument  that 
can  be  advanced  against  the  system  of  competitive 
examinations  ?    Who,  let  me  ask,  founded,  who 
won  our  Indian  empire  ? — ^Those  who  bought  and 
sold.    Who  extended  it  ?— Those  who  bought  and 
sold.    Who  now  transfer  that  empire  to  the  Crown  f 
— Those  who  bought  and  sold;   a  company  of 
merchants— merchants,  forsooth,  whose  sons  are 
now  not  thought  worthy  to  have  even  inferior 
offices  in  India  committed  to  their  hands.    But 
are  not  the  sons  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  gentlemen  1    Definitions  are 
dangerous ;  but  I  should,  nevertheless,  like   to 
know  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  gentleman. 
Why,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  a  man  be  imbued 
with  strong  Christian  principles,  if  he  have  received 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  education,  if  he  be 
virtuous  and  honourable — it  appears  to  me  that 
such  a  man  as  that  is  entitled  to  the  appellation. 
And  who  will  tell  mo  that  among  the  sons  of 
those  who  buy  and  sell  may  not  be  found  meo 
possessing  literary  attainments  and  a  refinement 
of  mind  which  place  them  in  a  position  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  highest  bom  gentlemen  in 
India  ?    Who,  let  me  ask,  were  the  conquerors  of 
the  country  ?    From  what  class  have  they  sprung? 
Who  was  Clivo  1 — The  son  of  a  yeoman.     Who 
was  Munro? — The  son  of  a  Gla^ow  merchant. 
Who  was  Malcolm  ?— >The  son  of  a  sheep-farmer 
upon  the  Scotch  border.    These,  sir,  are  the  men 
who  have  won  for  us  our  Indian  empire ;  and  I 
entertain  no  fear  that  the  sons  of  those  who  boy 
and  seU,  and  who  enter  the  Indian  service  by 
means  of  this  principle  of  open  competition,  wiU 
fail  to  maintain  a  high  position  in  our  army,  or 
that   they  will   do   anything   to    dishonour  the 
English  name.* 

When  the  India  Bill  finally  passed  the  Lords^ 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  recorded  a  protest  against 
it — on  the  grounds  that  the  home  government 
established  by  it  would  be  inefficient  and  uncon- 
stitutional ;  that  the  council  would  be  too  numer- 
ous ;  that  it  would  be  nearly  half  composed  of  the 
very  directors  who  were  supposed  to  be  under  con- 
demnation ;  that  those  directors,  by  self-election  to 
the  council,  would  establish  a  vicious  principle ; 
that  the  members  of  the  council  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  the  great  amount  of  patron- 
age held  by  them ;  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
government  was  too  slight  to  insure  those  reforms 
which  India  so  much  needed ;  that  it  was  perni- 
cious, and  contrary  to  parliamentary  precedent^  to 
allow  the  members  of  the  council  to  hold  other 
offices,  or  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits ;  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  council  w<mld  be  noerely 
to  thwart  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  or  dse 
to  screen  him  fh>m  censure  ;  and  that  efficient  and 
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experienced  nnder-seoretaries  would  be  far  better 
than  any  conncil. 

The  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became 
an  act  of  parliament,  on  the  2d  of  August,  under 
the  title  of '  An  Act  for  the  Better  Government  of 
India;'  21st  and  22d  of  Victoria,  cap.  106.  A 
brief  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  provisions 
of  this  important  statute  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

One  clause  in  the  new  act  provided  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  should  elect  seven  members  to 
the  new  council  of  India,  either  out  of  the  existing 
court,  or  from  persons  who  had  formerly  been 
directors  of  the  Company.  On  the  7th  of  August 
they  met,  and  chose  the  following  seven  of  their  own 
number — Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Mr  Charles  Mills, 
Captain  John  Shepherd,  Mr  Elliot  Macnaghten, 
Mr  Ross  Donelly  Mangles,  Captain  William 
Joseph  Eastwick,  and  Mr  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep. 
Many  of  the  public  journals  severely  condemned 
this  selection,  as  having  been  dictated  by  the 
merest  selfish  retention  of  power  in  the  directors' 
own  hands ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  was  urged 
that  these  seven  gentlemen  possessed  a  large 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  Indian  affairs ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Company,  owing  the 
legislature  no  thanks  for  recent  proceedings,  were 
not  bound  to  be  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

A  remarkable  meeting  was  held  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  11th  of  August,  to  consider 
tlie  state  of  afifairs  produced  by  the  new  act.  The 
directors  and  proprietors  met  as  if  no  one  clearly 
knew  what  to  think  on  the  matter.  They  asked 
— What  is  the  East  India  Company  now  1  What 
does  it  possess  ?  What  can  it  do,  or  what  has 
it  got  to  do?  Has  it  any  further  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  India  1  Is  there  now  any  use  in 
a  Court  of  Directors,  or  a  Court  of  Proprietors, 
further  than  to  distribute  the  dividends  on 
India  stock  handed  over  by  the  new  Council 
of  India  out  of  Indian  revenues  1  Is  the  regular 
payment  of  that  dividend  well  secured?  Are 
the  tradvig  powers  of  the  Company  abolished ; 
and  if  not,  is  there  any  profitable  trade  that  can 
be  entered  upon  ?  Are  they  to  lose  their  house  in 
Leadeuhall  Street^  their  museum,  their  library, 
their  archives  ;  and  if  so,  why  ?  If  the  Company 
at  any  time  become  involved  in  law-proceedings, 
will  the  costs  come  out  of  the  dividends,  or  out  of 
what  other  fund  ?  The  answers  to  these  various 
questions  were  so  very  conflicting,  and  the  state  of 
doubt  among  all  the  proprietors  so  evident^  that 
it  was  ligreed — '  Tliat  a  committee  of  proprietors 
be  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  counsel's  opinion  as  to 
the  present  legal  position  of  the  Company  under 
previous  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  present 
act — more  especially  as  to  the  parliamentary 
guarantee  of  the  Company's  stock,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Company's  creditors,  Indian  as  well  as 
European.' 

The  1st  of  September  1858  was  a  day  to  be 


recorded  in  English  annals — it  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  once  mighty  East  India  Company 
as  a  governing  body.  '  On  this  day,*  said  one  of 
the  able  London  journals,  '  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  holds  its  last  solemn 
assembly.  To-morrow,  before  the  shops  and  the 
counting-houses  of  our  great  metropolis  shall  have 
received  their  accustomed  inmates,  the  greatest 
corporate  body  the  world  has  ever  seen  will  have 
shrivelled  into  an  association  of  receivers  of  divi- 
dends. The  great  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  will 
stand  as  it  has  stood  for  long  years,  and  well-nigh 
the  same  business  will  be  done  by  well-nigh  the 
same  persons ;  but  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  will  have  passed  into  a  tradition. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  including  many 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  in  the  land,  intent  upon 
pleasure  at  this  pleasure-seeking  period  of  the 
year,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  not  give  the 
great  change  a  thought  But  the  first  and  second 
days  of  September  1858,  which  witness  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
systems  of  Indian  government,  constitute  an  epoch 
in  our  national  history — nay,  in  the  world's  history, 
second  in  importance  to  few  in  the  universal  annals 
of  mankind.  On  this  day  the  East  India  Company, 
which  hitherto,  through  varied  changes  and  gra- 
dations, has  directed  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  vast  continent  of  India,  issues  its  last 
instructions  to  its  servants  in  the  east.  On  this 
day  the  last  dispatches  written  by  the  authoritative 
"  we"  to  our  governor-general,  or  governors  in 
council,  will  be  signed  by  their  '*  affectionate 
friends."  To-morrow  the  cg(mct  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  supreme  in  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  Indian  bureau.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  for  the  good  of  India,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  for  the  good  of  England,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  should  on  this  day 
cease  to  exist ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  envy  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  can  contemplate  without 
emotion  tliis  great  and  pregnant  political  change.* 
There  was  a  disposition,  on  this  last  day  of  the 
Company's  power,  to  look  at  the  bright  rather  than 
the  dark  side  of  its  character.  '  It  has  the  great 
privilege  of  transferring  to  the  service  of  her  Majesty 
such  a  body  of  civil  and  military  officers  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  A  government  cannot 
be  base,  cannot  be  feeble,  cannot  be  wanting  in 
wisdom,  that  has  reared  two  such  services  as  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. To  those  services  the  Company  has  always 
been  just,  has  always  been  generous.  In  those 
services  lowly  merit  has  never  been  neglected. 
The  best  men  have  risen  to  the  highest  place. 
They  may  have  come  fVom  obscure  farmhouses 
or  dingy  places  of  business ;  they  may  have  been 
roughly  nurtured  and  rudely  schooled ;  they  may 
have  landed  in  the  country  without  sixpence  or  a 
single  letter  of  recommendation  in  their  trunks ; 
but  if  they  have  had  the  right  stuff  in  them,  th^ 
have  made  their  way  to  eminence,  and  have  dis- 
tanced men  of  the  highest  connections  and  most 
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flattering  antecedents. Let  her  Miyesty 

appreciate  the  gift— let  her  take  the  vait  oountiy 
and  the  teeming  millions  of  India  nnder  her  direct 
control ;  hot  let  her  not  forget  the  great  corporation 
from  -which  she  has  received  them,  nor  the  lessons 
to  he  learned  from  its  success.' 

The  last  special  General  Court  of  the  Company 
was  held,  as  we  haye  said,  on  the  Ist  of  September. 
The  immediate  purpose  was  a  generous  one :  the 


granting  of  a  pension  to  the  distinguished  ruler 
of  the  Punjaub,  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  an  act  at  once  dignified  and  gracefiiL 
It  was  an  earnest  tender  of  thanks,  on  the  part  of 
the  East  India  Company  generally,  to  its  servants 
of  every  rank  and  capacity,  at  home  and  in  Indiii 
for  their  zealous  and  faithful  performance  of 
duties;  an  assurance  to  the  natives  of  India  that 
they  would  find  in  Queen  Victoria '  a  most  gracious 


Old  Eut  India  Houae,  Letdenball  Street. 


mistress ;'  an  expression  of  hearty  belief  that  the 
home-establishment,  if  employed  by  the  Crown, 
would  serve  the  Crown  well  as  it  had  served  the 
Company ;  a  declaration  of  just  pride  in  the  ster- 
ling civilians  and  noble  soldiers  at  that  moment 
serving  unweariedly  in  India ;  and  an  earnest  hope 
and  prayer  'That  it  may  please  Almighty  God 
to  bless  the  Queen's  Indian  reign  by  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  security,  and  order;  and  so 
to  prosper  her  Majesty's  efiforts  for  the  welfare  of 
her  East  Indian  subjects  that  the  millions  who 
will  henceforth  be  placed  under  her  Majesty's 
direct  as  well  as  sovereign  dominion,  constantly 
advancing  in  all  that  makes  men  and  nations 
great,  flourishing,  and  happy,  may  reward  her 
Majesty's  cares  in  their  behalf  by  their  faithful 
and  firm  attachment  to  her  Majesty's  person  and 
government' 

The  East  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street  was 
chosen  by  Lord  Stanley  as  the  oflBice  of  the  new 
Council  for  India,  on  account  of  its  internal  resources 
for  the  management  of  public  business.  During 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  city  of 
London  had  contained  the  head-quarters  of  those 


who  managed  Anglo-Indian  affiurs.  The  first 
meeting  of  London  merchants  in  1599,  on  the 
subject  of  East  India  trade,  was  held  at  Founder^ 
HaU.  The  early  business  of  the  Company,  when 
formed,  was  transacted  partly  at  the  residences 
of  the  directors,  partly  in  the  halls  of  various 
incorporated  companies.  In  1621  the  Company 
occupied  Crosby  Hall  for  this  purpose.  In  1638  a 
removal  was  made  to  Leadenhall  Street^  to  the 
house  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitheroe,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  Company.  In  1648  the  Company 
took  the  house  of  Lord  Craven,  adjoining  Clitheroe'Si 
and  on  the  site  of  the  present  India  House.  In 
1726  the  picturesque  old  front  of  this  mansion  was 
taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  one  ropresented 
in  the  above  cut  Finally,  in  1796,  the  present 
India  House  was  built,*  and  remained  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Company.  Acquiring  skill  by 
gradual  experience,  the  Company  had  rendered 
this  one  of  the  most  perfectly  oiganised  establish- 
ments that  ever  existed.  Banged  in  racks  and 
shelves,  in  chambers,  corridors,  and  ceUars^  were 
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the  reoords  of  the  Ck)mpany'8  administration ;  pre- 
pared by  goyemor^generalsy  judges,  magistrates,  col- 
lectors, paymasters,  directors,  secretaries,  and  other 
officials  abroad  and  at  homa  These  documents, 
tabulated  and  indexed  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
related  to  the  whole  affiiirs  of  the  Company,  smdl 
as  well  as  great,  and  extended  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Company's  history.  Declarations  of 
war,  treaties  of  peace,  depositions  of  native  princes, 
dispatches  of  governor-generals,  proceedings  of 
trials,  appeals  of  natives,  revenue  assessmentsf,  army 
disbursements — all  were  fully  recorded  in  some 
mode  or  other.  The  written  documents  relating 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  of  the  Company's 
history,  from  1704  to  1858,  filled  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  huge  folio  volumes. 
These  documents  were  so  thoroughly  indexed  and 
registered  that  any  one  could  be  found  by  a  very 
brief  search.  It  was  mentioned  with  pride  by  the 
staff  of  the  India  House,  that  when  Lord  Stanley, 
in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  made 
his  first  official  visit  to  Leadenhall  Street,  he  was 
invited  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  registration 
department,  by  calling  for  any  particular  dispatch, 
or  for  any  document  bearing  upon  any  act  or 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  throughout  a  period 
of  a  century  and  a  half ;  a  promise  was  given  that 
any  one  of  these  documents  should  be  forthcoming 
in  five  minutes.  His  lordship  thereupon  asked  for 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  some  occurrence  which 
took  place  under  his  own  observation  while  on 
a  tour  in  India.  The  document  was  speedily  pro- 
duced, and  was  found  to  contain  all  the  details  of 
the  transaction  minutely  described. 

After  the  Court  of  Directors  had  elected  seven 
members  to  the  new  council,  the  government 
nominated  the  other  eight.  The  greatest  name  on 
the  list  was  Sir  John  Laird  Muir  Lawrence,  who 
was  expected  to  return  to  England,  and  for  whom 
a  place  at  the  council-board  was  kept  vacant.  The 
other  seven  nominated  members  were  Sir  Henry 
Conyngham  Montgomery,  Sir  Frederick  Currie^ 
Major-general  Sir  Robert  John  Hussey  Vivian, 
Colonel  Sir  Froby  Thomas  Cautley,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Sir  Henry  Creswieke  Rawlinson,  Mr  John 
Pollard  Willoughby,  and  Mr  William  Arbuthnoi 
It  was  considered  that  the  fifteen  members^  in 
reference  to  their  past  experience  of  Indian  affldi% 
might  fairly  reprisent  the  fbUowing  interests : 


Bengal  GtU  S«nrtoeb    . 

.     PrifiMp,  Uuifiei. 

Madras    /»         »     ,           . 

MoBtgDmery. 

Bombay  it         •     »     . 

.     Willooghby. 

Bengal  Army,          • 

Gnrtlqr. 

Madras     »    ,    . 

.       ViTiUU 

Bombay    t    ,          .           . 

iMtwielb 

ThePunJaub,     . 
Afghan  Frontier,     . 

lAWIiMtb 

SttWliBiOlfU 

Native  States    . 

.     Cvrtob 

Indian  Law,            .           . 
Shipping  Interests, 
Finance,       .                      . 

•     ^^ 

Indian  Commerce, 

.     AlhtLtbML 

This  classification,  however,  was  not  official;  it 
was  only  useful  in  denoting  the  kind  of  knowledge 
likely  to  be  brought  to  the  council  by  each  memb^. 
When,  in  the  early  days  of  September,  Lord  Stanley 


presided  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  new  council,  he 
grouped  the  members  into  certain  committees,  for 
the  more  convenient  dispatch  of  business.  This 
grouping  was  based  in  part  on  the  previous  practice 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  part  on  sug- 
gested improvements.  The  committees  were  three 
in  number,  of  five  members  each — partly  nomi- 
nated, and  partly  elected.  The  functions  and 
composition  of  the  committees  were  as  foUow : 


FmiircE,  HOKB,  and  Poblic  Wouu. 
SirProby.Cantley.     .       .       .       ljsi„„^^^ 

'  .    *  .     lEIeeted. 


Mr  Arbnthnot, 
Mr  Mills,     . 
Mr  Macnagbten, 
Captain  Shepherd, 


POUTICAL  AND  MlUTABT. 


Sir  John  Ltumam, 
Sir  R.  Vivian,     . 
Sir  n.  RawlinsoD, . 
Mr  WiUooghby,  . 
Captain  Eaatwlck, 


y  Nominated. 


Elected. 


Nominated. 


BxTiHDE,  Judicial  and  LsoiaLATiys. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery,  . 
Sir  F.  Carrie, 
Sir  J.  W.  Hogg,  . 

Mr  Mangles, >  Elected. 

Mr  Frinsep, 


>  LBOItLJ 


Lord  Stanley  appointed  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk  and  Mr 
Henry  BaiUie  to  be  under-secretaries  of  state  for 
India ;  and  Mr  James  Cosmo  Melvill,  late  deputy- 
secretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  be  assist- 
ant under-secretary.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Company's  servants 
in  England,  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Lord  Stanley 
to  assist  the  new  government  with  his  services ; 
but  he  declined  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  valued  and  experi- 
enced servants  of  the  Company  became  servants 
of  the  new  council,  as  secretaries,  clerks,  examiners, 
auditors,  record-keepers,  &c. ;  for  the  rest,  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  gradually  made  in  the  form  of 
compensations,  pensions,  or  retiring  allowances. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  under  the  new 
ri^ime  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  complicated  relations  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  heads  of  inquiry  on  which  the 
commission  was  to  enter  included  almost  every- 
thing that  oould  bear  upon  the  organisation  and 
efficiency  of  the  military  force  in  the  east,  under  a 
system  where  the  anomalous  dittinotion  between 
'Company's*  troops  and  'Queen's'  troops  would 
no  longer  be  in  force.  Bueh  an  inquiry  would 
necenarily  extend  over  a  period  of  many  months, 
and  would  need  to  be  (xmdveted  partly  in  India 
and  partly  in  England. 

In  dosing  this  narrative  of  the  demise  of  the 
powerfbl  East  India  Company  as  a  political  or 
governing  body,  it  maj  be  remarked  that  all  the 
wdl- wishers  of  India  fdt  the  change  to  be  a  great 
and  signal  one^  whether  for  good  or  harm.  There 
were  not  wao^g  prophets  of  disaster.  The  influ- 
enoe  of  parliament  being  so  much  more  readily 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  government  department 
than  upon  the  East  India  Company,  many  persons 
entertained  misgivings  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  change  upon  the  well-being  of  India.    Before 
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any  long  period  could  elapse,  submarine  cables 
would  probably  hare  been  sunk  in  so  many 
seas,  and  land-cables  stretcbed  across  so  many 
countries,  tbat  a  message  would  be  flashed  from 
London  to  Calcutta  in  a  few  hours.  Lord 
Palmerston  once  jocularly  made  a  prediction,  ten 
years  before  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  to  the 
eflRsct  that  the  day  would  come  when,  if  a  minister 
were  asked  in  parliament  whether  war  had  broken 
out  in  India,  he  would  reply:  'Wait  a  minute; 
I'll  jost  telegraph  to  the  governor-general,  and  let 
you  know.'  A  war  in  India  did  indeed  come, 
before  the  period  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction ;  but  the  time  was  assuredly  approaching 
when  the  'lightning-post,*  as  the  natives  of  India 
felicitously  cidl  it,  would  be  in  operation.  What 
would  be  the  results  ? '  Some  of  the  foreboders 
of  disaster  said :  '  In  any  great  crisis,  it  is  true, 
which  demands  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  country,  this  rapid  intercommunication 
will  be  a  source  of  strength;  the  resources  of 
England  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of 
India  four  or  five  weeks  sooner  than  under  existing 
circumstances.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ordinary  work  of  government,  at  either  end  of  the 
wire,  will  be  greatly  complicated  and  embarrassed 
by  this  frequent  intercommunication  of  ideas. 
The  Council  of  India  will  probably  not  be  over- 
anxious to  fetter  the  movements  of  the  governor- 
general  ;  nor  will  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
be  necessarily  prone  to  send  curt  sentences  of 


advice  or  remonstrance  to  the  distant  Tioeroy ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  parliament  would  safier 
the  council  or  the  Secretary  to  exercise  this 
wise  forbearance.  There  would  be  a  tendencnr  to 
govern  India  by  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  medium  of  the  electric  telegraph.  A  sensitive 
governor-general  would  be  worried  to  death  in  a 
few  months  by  the  interference  of  the  tel^raph 
with  his  free  action ;  and  an  irritable  one  might 
be  stung  into  indignant  resignation  in  a  much 
shorter  time.*  All  such  fears  are  groundless.  If 
a  message  fix>m  England  were  perilous  in  its 
tendency  through  its  ease  and  qui^ess  of  trans- 
mission, a  message  from  India  pointing  out  this 
perilous  tendency  would  be  equally  ea^  and 
quick.  The  electric  messenger  does  its  work  as 
rapidly  in  one  direction  as  the  other.  A  goyi^nor- 
genera],  worthy  of  the  name^  would  take  oare  not 
instantly  to  obey  an  order  which  he. believed  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  under 
his  charge;  the  wire  would  enable  him  to  con- 
verse with  the  authorities  at  home  in  a  few  hours, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  few  days,  and  to  explain  circum- 
stances which  would  probably  lead  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  order  issued.  The  electric  telegraph 
being  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  given  by 
science  to  mankind,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
England  does  not  derive  from  it— in  her  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  in  other  matters — an  amount 
of  benefit  that  will  immeasurably  outweigh  any 
temporary  inconveniences. 


CalfitttU.— Company's  Troops  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Oincx -EotiKnM  to  tht  IVnlRn  Gulf, 
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OT  the  ]c?ast  among  the  many  i 
extraordinary  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tlj6  Revolt  io  IiidU 
was  tbis— tliat  England,  at  the 
very  tiitjo  wh.cn  the  Revolt  hegatij 
had  two  Asiatic  wars  on  lier  hands, 
one  eastward  and  the  other  west- 
^^  ward  of  her  Indian  empiro.  True,  the 
Shah  of  Persia  had  consented  to  a 
'^  treaty  of  peace  hefore  that  date ;  Irne, 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  not  yet  actu- 
ally received  »  declaration  of  war;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  British  generals  and 
BoIdierB  were  etill  holding  conqnered  positiona 
in  the  one  coUBtr}^^  and  that  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  the  other  ^Vo  have  seen  in 
former  ehaptei-s^  and  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  tbo  fact  *gaiii^  that  Viscount  Canning 
was  most  earnestly  desirous^  when  the  troubles  in 
India  began,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  two  bodies  of 
British  trooi^a— those  going  to  China,  and  those 
reluming  from  Persia.  It  must  ever  remain 
an  insoluble  problem  how  the  Revolt  would 
have  fttred  if  there  had  been  no  Persian  and 
Chinese  expedition?.  On  the  one  hand,  several 
additional  regiments  of  the  Company's  army, 
native  as  well  as  European,  would  have  been 
in  Indiftj  instead  of  in  or  near  Persia.  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
fniiny  disciplined  British  troops  at  that  time  on 


the  way  from  England  to  tho  cast.  Whether  these 
two  opposing  circumstances  would  have  neutralised 
each  other,  can  only  be  ragtiely  guessed  at. 

There  are  other  considerations^  however,  than 
that  which  concerns  tho  presence  or  absence  of 
British  troops,  tending  to  give  these  two  expedi* 
tions  a  claim  to  some  brief  notice  in  the  present 
work*  Tlio  Persian  war,  if  the  short  scries  of 
hostilities  deserve  that  name,  arose,  mainly  and  in 
tho  fii^t  instance,  out  of  apprehensions  fur  the 
future  safety  of  British  India  on  the  northwest. 
The  Chinese  war  arose,  mainly  and  in  the  first 
instance^  out  of  that  opium-traffic  which  had  put 
so  many  millions  sterling  into  tho  coffers  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Other  events,  it  is  truOj 
had  tended  to  give  a  different  colour  and  an  intri- 
cate complication  to  the  respective  qtiarrela ;  but 
it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  India  frontier- 
question  in  the  one  case,  and  the  India  opium- 
question  in  the  other,  were  tho  most  powerful 
predisposing  causes  in  bringing  about  the  two  wars. 
Two  sections  of  tho  present  chapter  arc  appro- 
l>riated  to  such  an  outline  of  these  two  warlike 
cxp^itions  as  will  shew  how  far  they  were  induced 
by  India,  and  how  far  they  affected  India,  before 
and  during  the  Revolt,  Any  deUiled  treatment  of 
the  operations  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  tho 
present  volume-  Tho  expedition  to  Japan  will 
daim  a  little  notice  as  a  peaeefHil  episode  in  the 
Chincso  narrative. 
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Examining  a  map  of  Asia,  we  shall  see  that  the 
country,  called  in  its  widest  extent  Afghanistan, 
is  hounded  on  the  east  hy  India,  on  the  west  hy 
Persia,  and  on  the  north  hy  the  territories  of 
various  Turcoman  tribes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fruitfulness  or  value  of  Afghanistan  in  other 
respects,  it  includes  and  possesses  the  only  practi- 
cable route  from  Central  Asia  to  the  rich  plains  of 
India.  So  ftur  as  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva  are 
concerned,  England  would  never  for  a  moment 
think  of  doubting  the  safety  of  India ;  but  when, 
in  bygone  years,  it  was  known  that  Russia  was 
increasing  her  power  in  Central  Asia,  acquiring 
a  great  influence  over  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
sending  secret  agents  to  Afghanistan,  a  suspicion 
arose  that  the  eye  of  the  Czar  was  directed  towards 
the  Indus  as  well  as  towards  the  Bosphorus,  to 
India  as  well  as  to  Turkey.  Alarmists  may  have 
coloured  this  probability  too  highly,  but  the 
symptoms  were  not  on  that  account  to  be  wholly 
neglected.  About  midway  between  the  Punjaub 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  the  city  of  Herat,  near 
the  meeting-point  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Turkistan  or  Independent  Tatary.  It  was  this 
city,  rather  than  any  other,  which  caused  the  war 
with  Persia.  To  what  state  docs  Herat  belong, 
Persia  or  Afghanistan  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  of  great  political  importance;  for  as 
Russia  has  more  influence  in  the  first-named  state 
than  in  the  second,  any  aggressive  schemes  of  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  against  India  would  be 
foyoured  by  a  declaration  or  admission  that  Herat 
belonged  to  Persia.  In  the  course  of  twenty  cen- 
turies Afghanistan  has  been  in  succession  under 
Persian,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  Hindoo,  Persian, 
Saracenic,  Turcoman,  Khorasan,  Mongol,  Mogul, 
Persian,  and  Afghan  rule  ;  until  at  length,  in  1824, 
three  Afghan  princes  divided  the  country  between 
them — one  taking  the  Cabool  province,  another 
that  of  Candahar,  and  another  that  of  Herat 
There  are  therefore  abundant  excuses  for  Persians 
and  Turcomans,  Afghans  and  Hindoos,  laying 
claim  to  this  region,  if  they  think  themselves  strong 
enough  to  enforce  their  claims.  It  is  just  such 
a  compUcation  as  Russia  would  like  to  encourage, 
supposing  her  to  have  any  designs  against  India — 
just  such  a  complication,  we  must  in  justice  add,  as 
would  lead  England  to  seize  Afghanistan,  if  she 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian 
empire.  When  Lord  Auckland  was  governor- 
general  of  India,  in  1837,  he  interfered  in  Afghan 
politics,  in  order  to  insure  the  throne  of  Cabool  to 
a  prince  friendly  to  England  and  hostile  to  Russia 
and  Persia ;  this  interference  led  to  the  first  Afghan 
war  in  1838,  the  disastrous  termination  of  which 
brought  on  the  second  Afghan  war  of  1842.  Since 
the  year  last  named,  the  Cabool  and  Candahar 
territories  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  princes 


who  were  bound,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  to  friendly 
relations  with  England.  Herat,  however,  further 
west  and  more  inaccessible,  became  a  prey  to 
contentions  which  brought  on  the  Persian  war 
in  1856. 

About  the  year  1833,  disputes  arose  between 
Herat  and  Persia  which  have  never  since  been 
wholly  healed.  The  Shah  claimed,  if  not  the 
ownership  of  Herati  at  least  a  tribate  that  would 
imply  a  sort  of  proteotive  snperioritj.  This 
tribute  was  suddsnlj  withdrawn  by  Kamran 
Him;  Khan  of  Herat^  in  or  abool  the  year  Just 
named ;  and  certain  oUnses  of  a  treafy  were  at 
the  same  time  disregarded  by  him«  Thence  arose 
a  warlike  tendency  in  the  court  of  Teheran- 
encouraged  by  Count  Simonich,  Russian  ambas- 
sador ;  and  discouraged  by  Mr  Ellis,  British 
ambassador.  Negotiations  failing,  a  Persian  army 
began  to  march,  and  the  Shah  formally  declared 
Herat  to  be  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  fortress  of  Ghorian  fell,  and  after  that  the 
city  of  Herat  was  invested  and  besieged.  Russia 
proposed  a  treaty  in  1838,  whereby  Herat  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Khan  of  Candahar,  on  the 
condition  that  both  of  these  Afghan  states  should 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Persia :  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  being  guaranteed  by  Russia 
This  alarmed  Sir  John  McNeill,  at  that  time  British 
representative  at  Teheran  ;  he  suggested  to  Loid 
Palnierston  that  the  British  should  send  an  army 
to  support  Herat,  as  a  means  of  preventiiig 
the  falling  of  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  into  the 
clutches  of  Russia.  Herat  was  defending  itself 
bravely,  and  there  might  yet  be  time  to  sare  it 
The  Shah  refusing  to  listen  to  McNeill's  repressnl- 
ations,  and  various  petty  matters  having  giviB 
England  an  excuse  to  'demand  satisfaction,'  id 
expedition  was  sent  fh>m  India  to  the  Pernan 
Gulf  in  the  summer  of  1838.  Nominally  a  dispute 
about  Herat,  it  was  really  a  struggle  whether 
England  or  Russia  should  acquire  most  ascend- 
ency over  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Three  yein 
of  negotiation,  on  various  minor  grievances  snd 
differences,  led  to  a  treaty  between  England  snd 
Persia  in  1841.  There  then  followed  many 
years  of  peace — not,  however,  unalloyed  l^ 
troubles.  Persia,  ui^ged  on  secretly  by  Russis^ 
continually  endeavoured  to  obtain  power  in 
the  Herat  territory;  while  the  oriental  vanity 
of  the  officials  led  them  into  many  breaches  of 
courtesy  towards  English  envoys,  consols,  and 
merchants.  In  1851,  it  came  to  the  knowledfli 
of  Colonel  Sheil,  at  that  time  British  miniitcr 
at  the  court  of  Teheran,  that  Persia  was  qnidly 
preparing  for  another  attack  on  Herat  li 
spite  of  Sheil's  remonstrances,  the  Shah  sent  sn 
army  against  that  city  in  1852,  captored  the 
place,  set  up  a  dependent  as  sabndiary  chiif 
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or  khan,  coined  money  with  his  own  effigy, 
imprisoned  and  tortured  many  Afghan  chiefis,  and 
formally  annexed  the  Herat  tefritory  as  part  of 
the  great  Persian  empira  Colonel  Sheil,  failing 
in  all  his  endeavours  to  counteract  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  court,  sent  home  to  recommend  that 
the  British  should  despatch  an  expedition  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Under  the  influence  of  English 
pressure,  the  Shah  signed  another  treaty  in  1853— 
engaging  to  give  up  Herat ;  not  to  attack  it  again 
unless  an  attack  came  previously  from  the  side  of 
Cabool  or  Candahar ;  and  to  bo  content  with  the 
merely  nominal  suzerainty  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Khan.  The  Persians,  nevertheless, 
threw  numberless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  treaty ;  insomuch  that  Colonel  Sheil  was 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  angry  correspondence  with 
them.  Faith  in  treaties  is  very  little  underatood 
in  Asia;  and  the  court  of  Persia  is  thoroughly 
Asiatic  in  this  matter.  While  this  wrangle  was 
going  on,  another  embarrassment  arose,  out  of 
the  employment  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Murray,  British 
representative,  of  a  Persian  named  Mirza  Hashem 
Khan,  against  the  Shah's  orders.  A  seizure  of 
Hashem*s  wife  by  the  authorities  was  converted  by 
Mr  Murray  into  a  national  insult,  on  the  ground 
that  Hashem  was  now  in  the  service,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  the  ^British  crown.  Murray 
struck  his  flag  from  the  embassy  house,  until  the 
matter  should  be  settled.  A  most  undignified 
quarrel  took  place  during  the  winter  of  1855,  and 
far  into  1856 — Mr  Murray  insisting  on  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  British  protectorate  ;  and  the  Persian 
authorities  disseminating  scandalous  stories  as  to 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  protect  the  lady 
in  question. 

The  scene  was  next  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  where,  early  in  1856,  the  Persian  minis- 
ter discussed  the  matter  with  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  deploring  the  rupture,  and  laying  all 
the  blame  on  Mr  Murray  and  the  other  British 
officials.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up  at 
Teheran,  for  circulation  in  the  different  European 
courts,  M*Neill,  Sheil,  Murray— all  were  stigma- 
tised as  mischief-makers,  bent  on  humiliating 
Persia,  and  on  disturbing  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  Shah  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  an 
autograph  document  from  the  Shah  himself, 
Mr  Murray  was  designated  '  stupid,  ignorant,  and 
insane ;  one  who  has  the  audacity  and  impudence 
to  insult  even  kings.' 

Before  this  Murray  quarrel  was  ended,  hostilities 
broke  out  again  at  Herat.  There  were  ri?al  parties 
in  that  city ;  tlicre  was  an  attack  threatened  by 
Dost  Mohammed  of  Cabool ;  an  appeal  was  made 
to  Persia  for  aid,  by  the  Khan  who  at  this  time 
ruled  Herat;  and  Persia  marched  an  army  of 
9000  men  in  that  direction.  The  British  govern- 
ment, regarding  this  march  as  an  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  Herat,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  and  threatened  warlike  proceedings  if 
the  demand  were  not  attended  to.  The  Persians, 
whether  emboldened   by   secret   encouragement 


from  Russia,  or  actuated  by  any  other  motive, 
made  a  pretence  of  negotiating,  but  neverthe- 
less proceeded  with  their  expedition^  captured 
Ghorian,  and  laid  siege  to  Herat  Hereupon 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  the  governor-general 
of  India,  to  prepare  a  warlike  force  for  service 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Before  those  instructions 
could  reach  Bombay,  Ferukh  Khan  arrived  at 
Constantinople  with  full  powers  from  the  Shah 
to  settle  all  points  of  difierence  between  Persia 
and  England.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  this  plenipotentiary; 
they  made  great  advances  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  but  while  they  were 
discussing  (in  November),  news  arrived  that  the 
Persians  had  captured  the  city  of  Herat  after  a 
long  siege.  This  strange  confusion  between  diplo- 
macy at  Constantinople  and  war  at  Herat,  stringent 
orders  from  London  and  warlike  alacrity  at 
Bombay,  totally  disarranged  the  negotiations  of 
Ferukh  Khan  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe; 
those  ministers  could  do  nothing  further.  The 
governor-general  declared  war  against  Persia  on 
the  1st  of  November,  and  the  Persian  plenipoten- 
tiary left  Constantinople  for  Teheran  in  December. 

Thus  arose  the  Persian  expedition — out  of 
circumstances  so  complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  one  to  another.  The 
existence  of  intrigues  among  contending  parties  in 
the  state  of  Herat ;  the  frequent  strife  between 
the  Afghans  of  Cabool  and  Candahar  and  those 
of  Herat ;  the  well-remembered  and  never-aban- 
doned claims  of  Persia  upon  the  last-named  state ; 
the  open  desire  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  hold  over 
the  Persian  court ;  the  concealed  desire  of  the 
same  astute  power  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  gates  of  India ;  the  anxiety  of  England  to 
see  Afghanistan  remain  as  a  barrier  between 
India  and  the  centre  of  Asia;  the  tendency  of 
Persia  to  disregard  those  courtesies  to  western 
nations  which  oriental  potentates  have  never 
wilhngly  conceded — all  were  concurrent  causes 
in  bringing  about  the  British  expedition  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  1856.  The  most  powerful  incen- 
tive, probably,  although  never  acknowledged  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  was  the  wish  to  keep 
Russia  as  far  as  possible  away  from  India. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  had  the  East  India 
Company  to  do  with  this  war  ?  Why  was  India 
put  to  the  expense  of  providing  an  armament  for 
invading  Persia  ?  This,  in  truth,  was  one  of  tho 
anomalies  connected  with  the  *  double  govern- 
ment' of  India.  It  was  a  war  declared  by  Lord 
Palmers ton^s  cabinet;  but  as  it  was  founded  on 
considerations  relating  to  the  safety  of  India,  it 
was  treated  as  an  India  war,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  authorities  in  British  India. 

The  providing  of  the  army  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  devolved  chiefly  upon  Lord  Elphinstone,  as 
governor  of  Bombay.  The  army  was  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  left  Bombay  several 
weeks  before  the  other.  Numerous  transport- 
vessels  were  chartered,  besides  many  of  the  large 
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mail-Bteamere,  to  carry  troops,  gnns,  and  stores  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  commissariat  and  quarter- 
masters' departments  had  to  make  great  prepara- 
tions— a  thousand  haggage-cattle ;  fodder  for  these, 
for  draught-bullocks,  and  for  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses ;  framework  for  fifteen  hospitals ;  hutting 
for  many  thousand  soldiers,  <tc.  Means  of  trans- 
port had  to  bo  provided  for  most  of  these,  as  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  supplies  obtained  in 
an  enemy's  country. 

Gradually,  as  the  troops,  guns,  and  stores 
reached  the  shores  of  Persia,  the  organisation  of 
the  force  proceeded.    It  was  thus  constituted : 


lit  Infkntry  Brigade, 
Sd  '  m 

CATalry  Brigade, 

ArUllery      ' 

1st  Infantry  Brigade, 
8d  «  ' 

Cavalry  Brigade, 
Artillery      • 


FIII8T  DITISIO:*. 

H.M.  R4th  foot 

80th  Bombay  NI. 

8d  Bombay  Europeans. 

4th  Bombay  Rifles. 

.Id  Bombay  native  cavalry. 

Toonah  Horse. 

Various  detachments. 

SECOND  DIVISIO.y 

!H.M.  78th  Highlanders. 
86th  Bombay  N.I. 
23d  Bombay  N.I. 
Light  Batt.  B.N.I. 
H.M.  14th  Dra«;oon!i. 
Jacob's  Sinde  Horso. 
{Troop  horse-artillery. 
Two  fleld-batteries. 


The  several  divisions  and  brigades  were  thus 
commanded  :  The  first  division  was  placed  under 
Major-general  Stalker ;  and  the  four  brigades  of 
which  it  consisted  were  commanded  by  Brigadiers 
Wilson,  Ilonner,  Tapp,  and  Trevelyan.  The  second 
division  was  under  Brigadier-general  Havelock 
— who  lived  to  become  so  famous  in  connection 
with  the  wars  of  the  Indian  mutiny  ;  and  the 
four  brigades  which  it  comprised  were  com- 
manded by  Brigadiers  Hamilton,  Hale,  Steuart, 
and  Hutt.  Brigadier-general  Jacob  commanded 
in  chief  the  cavalry  of  both  divisions ;  while 
Major-general  Sir  James  Outram  held  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  force. 

The  first  division,  as  we  have  said,  preceded  the 
second  by  several  weeks.  General  Stalker  took  his 
departure  from  Bombay  on  the  26th  of  November, 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  forty  vessels  under  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Leeke — a  few  of  them  war-steamers,  but 
chiefly  steam  and  sailing  transports,  carrying  10,000 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  men  of  all  grades  and  employ- 
ments. Stalker  and  Leeke,  having  brought  all  the 
troops  and  stores  past  Ormuz  and  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  captured  the  island  of  Karrack  as  a  military 
dep6t,  and  then  eflected  a  landing  at  Hallila  Bay, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bushire.  Although 
the  opposition,  from  a  few  hundred  Persian  troops, 
was  very  insignificant,  the  landing  was  neverthe- 
less a  slow  process,  occupying  three  days  and  two 
nights — owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  any  other 
boats  than  those  belonging  to  the  ships.  There 
being  no  draught-cattle  landed  at  that  time,  the 
troops  were  without  tents  or  baggage  of  any  kind  ; 
they  therefore  cairied  three  days'  rations  in  their 
haversacks.  After  being  thus  engaged  on  the  7th 
of  December  and  two  following  days.  Stalker  and 
Leeke  advanced  towards  Bushire— the  one  with 


the  troops  along  the  shore,  the  other  with  the 
fleet  at  easy  distance.  Bushire  is  an  important 
commercial  town  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
gulf;  whoever  commands  it^  commands  much  of 
the  trade  of  Persia.  Stalker  found  the  defences  to 
be  far  stronger  than  he  had  anticipated.  On 
the  9th  ho  dislodged  a  body  of  Persian  troops 
ft-om  a  strong  position  they  occupied  in  the  obi 
Dutch  fort  of  Rcshire.  On  the  10th,  after  a  short 
bombardment)  Bushiro  itself  Burrendcred— with 
a  promptness  which  shewed  how  few  soldieriy 
qualities  were  possessed  by  the  garrison ;  for  the 
place  contained  sixty-five  guns,  with  a  large  store 
of  warhke  supplies.  The  governor  of  the  city, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  came  out  and 
delivered  up  their  swords.  The  troopt  of  the 
garrison,  about  two  thousand  in  number,  having 
marched  out  and  delivered  up  their  arms,  were 
escorted  by  cavalry  to  a  distance,  and  then  set 
free.  By  the  evening  of  the  llth  the  tents  and 
cooking-utensils  were  landed ;  and  an  intrenched 
camp  was  formed  outside  Bushire  as  a  temporary 
resting-place  for  the  force— suflScient  detachments 
being  told  off  to  hold  the  city  and  fort  safely. 
So  entirely  had  the  expedition  been  kept  secret 
from  the  Persians,  that  when,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  the  first  vessels  of  the  fleet  hove  in 
sight,  the  governor  of  Bushire  sent  to  Mr  Consoi 
Jones  to  ask  what  it  meant ;  and  he  only  then 
learned  that  our  army  and  navy  had  come  to 
ca])turo  tho  city.  This  plan  was  adopted,  to 
obtain  a '  material  guarantee'  sufiicicntly  serions  to 
influence  the  double-dealing  Persian  government 

Hero  the  troops  remained  for  several  weeks. 
Tho  second  division,  and  tho  real  head  of  the 
force,  had  not  arrived ;  and  General  Stalker  wai 
not  expected  or  authorised  to  undertake  anything 
further  at  present.  His  camp,  about  a  mile  from 
Bushire,  assumed  every  day  a  more  orderly  appet^ 
ance  ;  and  steady  trading  transactions  were  carried 
on  with  the  towns-people.  The  transport  ships  went 
to  and  fro  between  Bushire  and  Bombay,  bringiiig 
guns  and  supplies  of  various  kinds. 

The  political  relations  between  the  two  ooimtrio; 
meanwiiilc,  remahied  as  indefinite  as  before.  Mr 
Murray  came  from  Bagdad  to  Bushire,  to  confer 
with  the  military  and  naval  leaders  on  all  neoet- 
sary  matters,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  8hafa*i 
government  if  favourable  opportunity  lor  so  doing 
should  offer.  Herat  remained  in  the  hands  of  iti 
conquerors,  the  Persians.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in 
his  capacity  as  chief  authority  in  the  Punjaub,  held 
more  than  one  interview  with  Dost  Mohammed, 
Khan  of  Cabool,  in  order  to  keep  that  wily  kadfr 
true  to  liis  alliance  with  England  ;  and  it  wu 
considerc<l  a  fair  probability  that  if  Persia  did  not 
yield  to  England's  demands,  a  second  ezpedities 
would  bo  sent  from  the  Punjaub  and  Siods 
through  Afghanistan  to  Herat. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  week  in  Jannaiy,  l^i 
that  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  staflf  reacbsd  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  nearly  all  the  infiintry  had  preoedei 
him,  but  much  of  the  artillery  and  caTalry  hsdjet 
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to  come.  Sir  James  sighted  Bushire  on  the  30th  ; 
and  General  Stalker,  long  encamped  outside  the 
town,  made  prompt  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion. Outram  was  desirous  of  instant  action. 
Stalker  had  been  stationary,  not  because  there  was 
nothing  to  do,  but  because  his  resources  were 
inadequate  to  any  extensive  operations.  Shiraz, 
the  most  important  city  in  that  part  of  Persia, 
lying  nearly  due  east  of  Bushire,  is  connected  with 
it  by  two  roads,  one  through  Ferozabad,  and  the 
other  through  Kisht  and  Kazeroon ;  the  Persians 
were  rumoured  to  have  20,000  men  guarding  the 
first  of  these  two  roads,  and  a  smaller  number 
guarding  the  second.  These  reports  were  after- 
wards proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated;  but 
Sir  James  determined  that,  at  any  rate,  there 
should  be  no  longer  sojourn  at  Bushire  than  was 
absolutely  needed. 

Information  having  arrived  that  a  large  body 
of  Persians  was  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hills, 
Outram  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  The  troops 
were  under  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  governor  of  Shiraz, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force  intended 
for  the  recapture  of  Bushire.  Leaving  the  town 
to  be  guarded  by  seamen  from  the  ships,  and  the 
camp  by  about  1500  soldiers  under  Colonel  Shep- 
hard,  with  the  Euphrates  so  moored  that  her  guns 
could  command  the  approaches — Outram  started 
on  the  3d  of  February,  with  about  460O  men  and 
18  guns.  He  took  no  tents  or  extra  clothing ;  but 
gave  to  each  soldier  a  greatcoat,  a  blanket,  and  two 
days*  rations;  while  the  commissariat  provided 
three  more  days'  rations.  He  marched  round 
the  head  of  Bushire  creek  to  Char-kota,  and  on 
the  5th  came  suddenly  ui>on  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  they  had  precipitately  abandoned  when 
they  heard  of  his  approach.  This  was  near  the 
town  of  Borasjoon,  on  the  road  to  Shiraz.  On  the 
next  two  days  he  secured  large  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, carriages,  camp-equipage,  stores,  grain,  rice, 
horses,  and  cattle— everything  but  guns ;  these  had 
been  safely  carried  off  by  the  enemy  to  the  difficult 
pass  of  Mhak,  in  the  mountains  lying  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz ;  and  as  Sir  James  had  not  made 
any  extensive  commissariat  arrangements,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  follow  them  at  that  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7t]),  Outram  began  his 
march  back  to  Bushire — after  destroying  nearly 
twenty  tons  of  powder,  and  vast  quantities  of 
shot  and  shell ;  and  after  securing  as  booty  such 
flour,  grain,  rice,  and  stores  as  belonged  to  the 
government  rather  than  to  the  villagers.  But  now 
occurred  a  most  unexpected  event.  The  Persian 
cavalry,  which  retreated  while  Outram  had  been 
advancing,  resolved  to  attack  while  he  was  retreat- 
ing. They  approached  soon  after  midnight ;  and 
the  British  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  skirmishing 
fire  with  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see. 
Outram  fell  from  his  horse,  and  Stalker  had  to 
take  the  command  for  a  time.  The  enemy  having 
brought  four  guns  within  accurate  range,  the 
position  was  for  a  time  very  serious.  Stalker 
was  enabled  by  degrees  to  get  the  regiments  into 


array,  so  as  to  grapple  with  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  daylight  should  point  out  their  position.  When 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British 
saw  the  Persians,  seven  or  eight  thousand  strong, 
drawn  up  in  order  near  the  walled  village  of 
Khoosh-aub,  they  dashed  at  them  at  once  with 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  so  irresistibly  that  the 
plain  was  soon  strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  the 
enemy  fled  panic-stricken  in  all  directions ;  and  if 
Outram's  cavalry  had  been  more  numerous  (he  had 
barely  600  sabres),  he  could  almost  have  annihi- 
lated the  Persian  infantry.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was 
over,  the  Persians  leaving  two  guns  and  all  their 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  the 
evening  Outram  resumed  his  march,  and  re-entered 
Bushire  during  the  night  of  the  9th.  His  troops  had 
marched  ninety  miles  over  ground  converted  into 
a  swamp  by  heavy  rains,  and  had  seized  a  camp 
and  won  a  battle,  in  a  little  more  than  six  days. 
In  a  *  Field-force  Order,'  issued  on  February  10th, 
and  signed  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Edward) 
Lugard  as  chief  of  the  staff,  Outram  warmly 
complimented  liis  troops  on  this  achievement 

After  this  dashing  affair  at  Khoosh-aub,  the 
patience  of  Sir  James  was  sorely  tried  by  a  long 
period  of  comparative  inactivity — occasioned  in 
part  by  the  rainy  state  of  the  weather,  and  in 
part  by  the  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  artillery 
and  cavalry,  without  which  his  further  operations 
would  necessarily  be  much  impeded.  Brigadier- 
general  Havelock  arrived  about  this  time,  and  took 
command  of  the  second  division,  which  had  hitherto 
been  under  a  substitute.  The  feeding  of  the  army 
had  become  a  difficult  matter;  for  the  Persian 
traders  came  in  less  readily  after  the  battle  of 
Khoosh-aub.  Rumours  gradually  spread  in  the 
camp  that  an  expedition  was  shortly  to  be  sent 
out  to  Mohamrah,  a  town  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Karoon,  about  three 
days'  sail  up  from  Bushire ;  these  rumours  gave 
pleasurable  excitement  to  the  troops,  who  were 
becoming  somewhat  wearied  of  Uieir  Bushire 
encampment  Much  had  yet  to  be  done,  however, 
before  the  expedition  could  start ;  the  northwest 
winds  in  the  gulf  delayed  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  containing  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  Sir  James  made  public  his 
plan.  General  Stalker  was  to  remain  at  Bushire, 
with  Brigadiers  Wilson,  Honner,  and  Tapp,  in 
command  of  about  3000  men  of  all  arms  ;  while 
Outram  and  Havelock,  with  several  of  the  briga- 
diers, at  the  head  of  4000  troops,  were  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Mohamrah,  where  many  fortifications 
were  reported  to  have  been  recently  thrown  up, 
and  where  10,000  or  12,000  Persian  troops  were 
assembled.  During  many  days  troop-ships  were 
going  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates — 
some  conveying  the  troops  already  at  Bushire ; 
and  others  conveying  cavalry  and  artillery  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  ttom  Bombay.  The  enemy 
eagerly  watched  these  movements  from  the  shore, 
but  ventured  on  no  molestation. 

During   the   three  weeks   occupied   by   these 
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movements,  events  of  an  almost  unprecedented 
character  occmred  at  Bnshire— the  suicide  of  two 
British  officers  who  dreaded  the  responsibility  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  These  officers  were 
— Major-general  Stalker,  commanding  the  first 
division  of  the  army ;  and  Commodore  Ethersey, 
who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Indian 
navy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  when  Sir  Henry  Leeke 
returned  to  Bombay.  Stalker  shot  himself  on  the 
14th  of  March.  On  that  morning,  Sir  James 
Outram  and  Commander  Jones  had  breakfasted 
with  him  in  his  tent.  He  displayed  no  especial 
despondency;  but  it  had  been  before  remarked 
how  distressed  he  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the 
want  of  barrack-accommodation  for  his  troops — 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  held  responsible  if  the 
soldiers,  during  the  heat  of  the  approaching 
summer,  suffered  through  want  of  shelter.  On 
one  or  two  other  subjects  he  appeared  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  command;  he  dreaded  lest 
Outram,  by  exposing  himself  to  danger  in  any 
approaching  conflict,  might  lose  his  life,  and 
thereby  leave  the  whole  weight  of  the  duty  and 
responsibility  on  him  (Stalker).  Sliortly  after 
breakfast,  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  tent,  and  the 
unfortunate  general  was  found  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Commodore  Ethersey  followed  this  sad 
example  three  days  afterwards.  For  three  months 
he  had  been  labouring  under  anxiety  and  de- 
spondency, haunted  by  a  perpetual  apprehension 
that  neither  his  mentid  nor  physical  powers  would 
bear  up  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  charge  of  the  Indian  navy  during  the  forth- 
coming operations.  Memoranda  in  his  diary 
afibrdcd  full  proof  of  this.  An  entry  on  the  day 
after  Stalkcr^s  suicide  ran  thus :  *  Heard  of  poor 
Stalker's  melancholy  death.  His  case  is  similar 
to  my  own.  He  felt  he  was  unequal  to  the 
responsibility  imposed  on  him.  ...  I  have  had 
a  wretched  night.'  So  deep  had  been  his  despond- 
ency for  some  time,  and  so  frequently  expressed 
to  those  around  him,  that  the  news  of  his  suicide 
on  the  17th  excited  less  surprise  than  pain. 

It  had  been  Outram's  intention  to  proceed 
against  Mohamrah  directly  after  his  return  from 
Borasjoon  and  Khoosh-aub  ;  but  the  unexpected 
and  vexing  delays  above  adverted  to  prevented 
him  ft"om  setting  forth  until  the  18th  of  March. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Persians  had  for  three 
months  been  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
that  place;  he  knew  that  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  was  on  Turkish  ground  (Mesopotamia), 
on  which  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  erect 
batteries;  and  he  therefore  anticipated  a  tough 
struggle  before  he  could  master  Mohamrah.  His 
plan  was,  to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  with 
armed  steamers  and  sloops-of-war ;  and  then, 
when  the  fire  had  slackened,  to  tow  up  the  troops 
in  boats  by  small  steamers,  land  them  at  a  selected 
point,  and  at  once  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  Persian  army,  13,000  strong,  was 
commanded  by  the  Shahzada,  Prince  Hirza. 
Outram*8  force  was  rather  under  5000,  including 


only  400  cavalry :  the  rest  having  been  left 
guard  Bushire  and  the  encampment  Oitn 
and  Havelock  arrived  near  Mohamnh  ou  1 
24th,  and  immediately  began  to  place  the  w 
ships  in  array,  and  to  plant  mortars  on  rafts  in  1 
river.  On  the  26th,  the  ships  and  mortars  opa 
a  furious  fire ;  under  coyer  of  which  the  tm 
were  towed  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  a  s] 
northward  of  the  town  and  its  batteries.  1 
Persians,  who  had  felt  the  utmost  confidence  tl 
the  landing  of  a  British  force,  in  the  hot 
thirteen  thousand  men  and  a  fbnnidable  arraj 
batteries,  would  be  an  impossibility,  were  pai 
stricken  at  this  audacity.  When,  at  about  t 
o'clock,  Outram  advanced  firom  the  landing-pl 
through  date-groves  and  across  a  plain  to  1 
enemy's  camp,  the  Persians  fled  precipitately,  al 
exploding  their  largest  magaune— leaving  Mi 
them  all  their  tents,  several  magacines  of  ami 
nition,  seyenteen  guns,  baggage,  and  a  vast  amy 
of  public  and  private  stores.  As  Outram  had 
that  hour,  been  able  to  land  not  eyen  one  hund 
cavalry,  he  could  effect  little  in  the  way  of  pom 
the  Persians  made  off,  strewing  the  ground  n 
arms  and  accoutrements  which  they  abandoned 
their  huny.  Commodore  Toung  commanded 
naval  portion  of  this  expedition^  haying  sucoeet 
the  unfortunate  Ethersey. 

This  action  of  Mohamrah  scarcely  deserved 
name  of  a  battle;  for  as  soon  as  the  ships  i 
mortars  had,  by  their  firing,  enabled  the  troops 
land,  the  enemy  ran  away.  Ontram  had  scare 
any  cavalry,  and  his  infontry  had  no  figfatio} 
rather  to  their  disappointment  The  Penu 
having  retreated  up  the  river  Karoon  towa 
Ahwaz,  Outram  resolyed  to  send  three  small  am 
steamers  after  them,  each  carrying  a  hundi 
infantry.  Captain  Rennie  started  on  the  £9 
in  command  of  this  flotilla:  his  instruetic 
being,  'to  steam  up  to  Ahwaz,  and  act  ir 
discretion  according  to  circumstances.'  He  p 
ceeded  thirty  miles  that  day,  anchored  at  nig 
landed,  and  found  the  remains  of  a  birou 
On  the  30th  he  reached  Ismailiyeh,  and  on  1 
31st  Oomarra.  Arriving  near  Ahwaz  on  the 
of  April,  Rennie  came  up  with  the  Persian  an 
which  had  retreated  from  Mohamrah.  Kothi 
daunted,  ho  landed  his  little  foroe  of  300  m 
advanced  to  the  town,  entered  it,  and  allayed  t 
fears  of  the  inhabitants ;  while  the  Persians^  thi 
or  forty  times  his  number,  retreated  further  nor 
ward  towards  Shuster,  with  scarcely  any  attoi 
to  disturb  him— «uch  was  the  panic  into  wbi 
the  afiair  at  Mohamrah  had  thrown  them.  Capti 
Rennie,  having  had  the  satisfiustion  of  puttii^ 
flight  a  large  Persian  army  with  a  handftil  of  2 
British,  and  haying  given  to  the  inhabitants 
Ahwaz  such  stores  of  government  grain  and  flc 
as  he  could  seize,  embarked  a  qnanti^  of  art 
sheep,  and  mules,  which  he  had  captured,  a 
steamed  back  to  Mohamrah— earning  and  leea 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  general  for  hit  ] 
of  the  expedition. 
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JuBt  at  this  period  a  most  sndden  and  unexpected 
event  pat  an  end  to  the  operations.  Captain 
Ronnie's  expedition  returned  to  Mohamrah  on 
the  4th  of  April;  and  on  the  5th  arrived  news 
that  peace  had  been  signed  between  England  and 
Persia.  Outram's  army,  European  and  native, 
was  rapidly  approaching  14,000  men ;  such  a  force, 
under  such  a  leader,  might  have  marched  from  one 
end  of  Persia  to  the  other ;  and  both  officers  and 
soldiers  had  begun  to  have  bright  anticipations  of 
honour,  and  perhaps  of  prize-money.  It  was  with 
something  like  disappointment,  therefore,  that  the 
news  of  the  treaty  was  listened  to ;  there  had  not 
been  fighting  enough  to  whet  the  appetites  of  the 
heroic ;  while  soldiers  generally  would  fain  make 
a  treaty  at  the  sword's  point,  rather  than  see  it 
done  in  the  bureaux  of  diplomatists.  Captain 
Hunt  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  operations  at  Mohamrah  and  Ahwaz,  and 
who  wrote  a  volume  descriptive  of  the  whole 
campaign,  told  very  fhmkly  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  camp:  'The  news  of  peace  with  Persia 
having  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  March 
damped  the  elation  of  all,  and  considerable  disgust 
was  felt  at  this  abrupt  termination  to  what  had 
promised  to  prove  a  brilliant  campaign.' 

How  and  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
clnded,  we  must  now  shew,  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  of  ministers,  legislators,  and 
ambassadors. 

When  the  Persian  expedition  was  determined 
on,  parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  no  legislative 
sanction  for  the  war  could  be  obtained;  but 
when  the  session  opened  in  February  1857,  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  severely  canvassed. 
Ministers  were  charged  with  involving  the  country 
in  a  war,  without  the  nation  itself  being  acquainted 
with  the  causes,  or  even  consulted  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  explained  the 
course  of  events  at  considerable  length.  He  went 
into  the  case  of  Mr  Murray,  and  the  quarrel  with 
the  Persian  government  on  matters  of  diplomatic 
etiquette— justifying  that  envoy  in  all  that  he  had 
done.  But  the  earl  was  particular  in  his  assertions 
that  the  Murray  dispute  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Herat  furnished 
the  casus  belli.  He  dwelt  on  the  immense  value  of 
that  city  as  a  military  station.  '  Herat  is  altogether 
a  most  important  place  for  military  operations ;  and 
an  enemy  once  in  possession  of  it  is  completely 
master  of  the  position.  Every  government  of  this 
country  has  desired  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
protected;  and  it  clearly  cannot  be  protected 
if  Herat  remains  in  the  power  of  Persia.'  He 
expressed  a  conviction  that  'the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  the  whole  of  the  Russian  people 
are  under  a  belief  that  their  destiny  is  to  go  for- 
ward, to  conquer,  and  to  hold  new  territory ;'  and 
.that  this  disposition  would  be  greatly  tempted  if 
Persia,  backed  up  by  Russia,  were  permitted  to 
seize  Herat  He  stated  finally  that  the  Persian 
ambassador  at  Paris  had  recenUy  expressed  a  wish 
to  renew  negotiations  for  peace,  and  that  the 


British  government  would  willingly  listen  to  any 
overtures  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
similar  explanations  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Earls  of  Derby  and  Malmesbury,  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr  Disraeli, 
all  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Persian  expedition — 
either  because  it  was  not  necessary ;  or  because,  if 
necessary,  parliamentary  permission  for  it  ought 
to  have  been  obtained.  The  latter  was  the  strong 
point  of  opposition  ;  many  members  asserted,  not 
only  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  new  war 
without  its  own  consent,  but  that  no  one  could 
understand  whether  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  Crown  or  by  the  East  India  Company.  Earl 
Grey  moved  an  amendment  condemnatory  of  the 
ministerial  policy;  but  this  was  negatived.  The 
ministers  declined  to  produce  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence at  that  time,  because  there  was  a  hope 
of  renewed  negotiations  with  Furukh  Khan  at 
Paris. 

At  the  close  of  February  it  became  known  to 
the  public  that  the  East  India  Company  had,  not 
unnaturally,  demurred  to  the  incidence  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Persian  war  on  their  revenues.  It 
appeared  that,  so  early  as  the  22d  of  October  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  written  to  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control — ^adverting  to  Hhe  expedition 
for  foreign  service  preparing  at  Bombay,  under  the 
orders  (it  is  presumed)  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, communicated  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee ;'  and  suggesting  for  his  consideration  'how 
far  it  may  be  just  and  proper  to  subject  India  to  the 
whole  of  the  charges  consequent  on  those  orders.' 
The  directors,  as  a  governing  body,  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  determining  on  the  Persian  war ;  and 
yet  their  soldiers  and  sailors  were  to  take  part  in 
it,  and  the  Indian  revenues  to  bear  all  or  part 
of  the  burden.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that 
England  should  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses,  the 
other  half  being  borne  by  the  Company  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India. 

Before  the  British  public  could  learn  one  single 
fact  connected  with  the  landing  of  Sir  James 
Outram  or  of  the  second  division  in  Persia, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Cowley  and  Furukh  Khan  had  succeeded 
in  coming  to  terras  of  pacification  at  Paris — ^the 
Persian  ambassador  having  received  from  his 
sovereign  large  powers  for  this  purpose.  A  provi- 
sional treaty  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary: 
Peace  to  be  restored  between  England  and  Persia 
— British  troops  to  evacuate  Persia  as  soon  as 
certain  conditions  should  be  complied  with — All 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  released  on  both  sides — 
The  Shah  to  give  an  amnesty  to  any  of  his  subjects 
who  might  have  been  compromised  by  and  during 
the  war— The  Shah  to  withdraw  all  his  troops 
Arom  Herat  and  Afghanistan  within  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty— The  Shah  to 
renounce  all  daim  upon  Herat  or  any  other 
Afghan  state,  whether  for  sovereignty  or  for  tribute 
—In  any  ftitnre  quarrd  between  Persia  and  the 
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AfgbaD  khans,  England  to  be  appealed  to  fts  a 
friendly  niediator— En'^Oand  to  display  tqiial  justice 
to  Persia  and  AfglianisUin,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
appeal — Pci'Sia  to  Imve  the  power  of  declaring  and 
maintainiutf  war  ag;iinst  txtiy  Afghan  state  in  the 
event  of  positive  insult  or  iiijui^  ;  but  net  to 
make  such  war  a  pretext  for  annexation  or  per- 
manent occupation — Fortjia  to  liberate  all  Afghan 
prisoncrSj  on  condition  of  Persian  prisoners  being: 
released  by  Afghans — All  trading  arrangements 
between  England  and  Porsiaj  in  relation  to  eonsul?^ 
potts,  cu£tonn;,  (!ce.,  to  ho  on  an  cij^ual  and  friendly 
footing— The  BritisU  mission,  on  its  return  to 
Teheran,  to  bo  received  with  due  hononrs  and  eero- 
n)onialfi — Two  eommis^ioncrfl  to  bo  named  by  the 
two  courts,  to  adjudicato  on  British  pecuniary 
claims  against  Persia — Tlio  IJritish  govei-ntnent  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  any  ')ivotectton '  over  the 
SLab's  subjects  against  ttie  Shah':$  consent^  provided 
no  such  power  be  glvL^i  to  [Kussia  or]  any  other 
court — England  and  Persia  to  aid  each  other  in 
fluppressing  the  slave-trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
A  portion  of  the  Englisii  troops  to  remain  on 
Porsian  soil  until  Herat  should  be  i^vacuated 
by  the  Persian!;,  but  without  any  e3cpcnse,  and 
with  as  little  auTioyanco  as  possible^  to  the  Persian 
government— Ratifications  to  be  exchanged  at 
Bagdad  withia  three  months. 

This  treaty— which,  if  faithfully  can-led  out^ 
would  certainly  debar  Pei'sia  from  any  undue 
interference  with  Afghan  aflaira — was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  very  day  (March  4th)  when  Sir  James 
Outram  announced  to  bis  troopa  at  Bushlre  the 
intended  attack  on  Mobamrab.  8uch  was  one  of 
the  anomalies  springing  from  diplomacy  at  ono 
place  and  war  at  another  many  thousand  miles 
distant  Furukh  Khan  proceeded,  on  the  19tb 
from  Paris  to  London,  where  ho  was  received  by 
Victoria  as  plenipotentiary  extraordinary 
the  Shab  of  Persia,  and  where  the  arrange- 
i  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  were  further 
1  out.  The  treaty  having  been  forwarded  to 
,  wfts  ratified  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  the 
A  prti,  and  the  ratification  arriTed  at  Bagdad 
I  ll]«  17tb.  The  Engbsb  nation  was  still,  as  it 
fbom  the  beginning,  without  the  means 
wlietlier  the  Persian  war  bad  been 
iry  or  not  J  the  government  still  withheld 
tiAlo  x^per^  on  the  groufid  that,  as  the  ratifl- 
i  of  tlw  iwaty  would  i^peedily  be  eflfected,  it 
ba  hHUft  to  wait  until  then.  AVhen,  later 
R*?  ye*r,  tbo  Chancellor  ef  the  Exchequer  asked 
|i£  HooM  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  half  a  milliou 
I  n/x»unt  of  the  expenses  of  the  Persian 
memberi  protected  agjunst  the  votOj 
""  *  had  not  been  oon- 
ftihe  war.  On  the 
a  resolution — 
declared,  prose- 
dat  information  of  such 
aunicated  to  parliament; 
f  EvniiJuncnU  were  equipped  without 
KHowe ;  aud  ibat  such 


conduct  tend^  to  weaken  its  just  authority^  and  to 
dispense  with  its  constitutional  contiol  over  the 
finances  of  the  country^  and  renders  it  rcquifiite  for 
this  House  to  express  its  strong  reprobation  of  such 
a  eoui-se  of  proceeding.'  TLe  government  pohcy 
was  censured  on  many  gi'ounds  by  I^Ir  Roebuck^ 
Lord  Jultu  Russell,  Mr  GUd^tone^  and  Mr  Disraeli ; 
the  first  of  thos;e  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to 
attribute  the  mutiny  in  In^lia  to  the 'withdrawal  of 
troops  for  tlio  Persian  war.  The  House  of  Com- 
mona  agreed,  buwever^  pretty  generally  in  the 
opinion,  that  although  the  ministers  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  more  comnmnicative  before 
they  eunimenced  hostilities  w^ith  Persia,  there  was 
ground  EufReient  for  the  hostilities  tbemseives; 
and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  352  to  38. 
Tbo  question  wa?  re-opeued  on  the  17th,  when 
the  liouiac  granted  the  half-million  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  (»f  the  E?tchequer  towards  defi-ayjiii,' 
the  expenses  of  this  warj  renewed  attacks  wtio 
mado  on  the  Asiatic  policy  of  the  Palmet^tou 
government,  but  the  vote  was  agreed  to ;  and 
nothing  further  occurred,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  to  disturb  the  terms  of  the  paci- 
fication. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
in  Persia  after  the  i^tification  of  the  treaty.    The 
British  ofhcera,  and  the  trooi>s  under  their  charige, 
had  no  further  glory  or  honour  to  acquire;  they 
would  be  called  upon  ejmply,  either  to  remain 
quietly  in  Persia  until  Herat  was  evacuated,  or  to 
go  throuf^h  the  troublesonie  ordeal  of  rc-^hipment 
back  to  Bombay.    The  troops  all  assembled  in  and 
near  Bushire,  ivhero  they  resumed    their  former 
cainp-hfe*     The  ollit^crs,  having  Uttle  to  do,  took 
occasional   trips  to  Rassorab,  Bagdad^  and  other 
places    on    the    hanks     of    the    Euphrates   and 
Tigris  J    while    the    soldiers    were    employed   ia 
destroying  the  fortifit;ationfl  of  the   encampment^ 
now    no    longer  needed.      On   the    9th   of   llij 
Sir  James  Outt-am  issued  a  *  Field-force  Order'— 
thanking  the  troops  ft>r  their  services  during  (hia 
brief  and  rather  uneventful  war,  and  announcing 
tbo  break-up  of  the  force.    Some  of  the  regimeuti 
and  corps  were  to  return  to  India,  as  rapidly  ai 
means  of  transport  could  be  obtained  for  thetn; 
while   the   re^t,   under   Brigadier -general  Joco^ 
were  to  form  a  small  compact  army,  to  remain 
at  linahire  until  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  y 
fulfilled*    Outram,  Ilavelock,  and  a  large  nnrobcT 
of  officers,  embarked  within  a  few  days  for  India  j 
and  by  tlio  time  they  reached  Bombay  and  MaJraj^ 
according  to  the  place  to  which  they  were  bouudj 
the   fitartlingr   ne^vs   reached    their   ears   that  i 
military  mutiny  had  broken  out  at  Meernt  auJ  , 
Delhi.     What  followed,  the  pages  of  this  volume 
have  shewn.    As  to  Persia,  much  delay  occurred 
in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  mnch 
travelling  to  and  fro  of  envoys,  and  many  moutks' 
detention  of  British  troops  at  Bushire ;   bat  it 
length  the  Persians  evacuated  Herat,  the  Britiili 
quitted  the  Gulf,  and  the  singular  '  Persian  w^tr,' 
marked  by  so  few  battles,  came  to  an  end. 
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The  occurrences  westward  of  India  having 
thus  been  briefly  narrated,  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  those  on  the  east. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which 
immediately  preceded  hostilities,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  England  declared  war  against  China 
because  a  few  persons  went  on  board  a  small  vessel 
to  search  for  certain  offenders,  and  because  a 
Chinese  official  would  not  civilly  receive  visits  from 
a  British  official.  These  trifling  incidents,  however, 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  something  greater : 
symptoms  which  required  close  diplomatic  watch- 
ing. To  understand  this  matter,  a  brief  summary 
of  earlier  events  is  needed. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  in  like  manner  as  in  earlier  centuries, 
Europeans  had  no  recognised  right  of  residing  in 
China,  or  even  of  visiting  its  ports.  Merchants 
were  allowed  to  reside  at  Canton,  by  official  con- 
nivance rather  than  sanction ;  and  even  this  was 
possible  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year^they 
being  required  in  other  months  to  retire  to  Macao. 
They  were  liable  to  be  expelled  from  Canton  at 
any  time,  with  or  without  assigned  cause ;  their 
trade  was  liable  to  be  stopped  with  equal  sudden- 
ness ;  and,  under  the  designation  of  *  barbarians,* 
all  negotiation  was  denied  to  them  except  through 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  community  called  the 
Hong  merchants.  During  many  years,  Indian 
opium  was  the  chief  commodity  sold  by  the  English 


to  the  Chinese,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  other 
produce.  This  opium-trade  was  always  declared 
illegal  by  the  Chinese  government,  though  always 
covertly  favoured  by  the  Chinese  officials.  Quarrels 
frequently  arose  concerning  this  trade,  and  the 
quarrels  sometimes  ended  in  violence.  The  import 
of  opium  became  so  largo  that  the  expbrts  were 
insufficient  to  pay  for  it ;  and  when  silver  was  thus 
found  necessary  to  make  up  the  balance,  the  imperial 
anger  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  The  '  barba- 
rians'  were  commanded  not  to  bring  any  more 
opium;  but,  finding  the  trade  too  profitable  to 
be  abandoned,  they  continued  their  dealings  in 
spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  celestial  potentate. 

The  year  1831  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  political  or  international  stage  of  this  difficulty. 
The  governor-general  of  India  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Canton,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  demanding 
explanations,  &c.  Why  his  lordship,  rather  than 
any  functionary  in  England,  did  this,  was  because 
the  East  India  Company  in  those  days  sold  opium 
on  its  own  account,  and  made  use  of  its  political 
power  to  render  that  trade  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible— one  of  the  pernicious  anomalies  arising  out 
of  the  Company's  double  functions.  In  1832,  the 
governor  of  Canton  vouchsafed  a  partial  explana- 
tion, but  only  to  the  Hong  merchants—refusing 
with  superb  scoin,  to  communicate  either  with 
the  Company's  merchants,  or  with  the  governor- 
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general  In  1833  an  imperial  edict  forbade  the 
introduction  of  opium ;  but  this,  like  many  that 
preceded  it^  remained  inoperatiye.  In  1834  the 
Company's  trading  monopoly  ceasing,  private 
merchants  thereupon  engaged  in  the  tea-trade 
\rith  China.  The  English  government  sent  three 
commissioners— Lord  Napier,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
J.  F.  Davis,  and  Sir  G.  B.  Robinson— as  'superin- 
tendents of  British  commerce  in  China.'  The 
Chinese  authorities  reftised  to  acknowledge  these 
commissioners  in  any  way,  in  spite  of  numerous 
invitations ;  while  <m  the  other  hand  the  commis- 
sioners refused  to  retire  from  Canton  to  Macao. 
These  disputes  led  to  violence,  and  the  violence 
brought  a  British  ahip-of-war  up  the  Canton 
river.  A  oompromiii  was  the  result— the  com- 
missioners retiring  to  Macao,  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  allowing  the  resumption  of  the  opium- 
traffic  Lord  Napier  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  was  succeeded  as  chief-superintendent 
by  Mr  Davis — Captain  Elliot  being  appointed 
secretary,  and  afterwards  third  luperintendmit 
During  the  next  three  years  trade  continued; 
but  the  Chinese  officials  were  uniformly  rude  and 
insulting.  The  British  government  would  not 
permit  Captain  Elliot  to  submit  to  these  indigni- 
ties ;  missives  and  counter-missives  passed  to  and 
fro ;  and  the  year  1837  ended  with  threatening 
symptoms.  In  1838  Admiral  Maitland  arrived  in 
Canton  river  with  a  ship  of  war,  to  protect  British 
interests— by  cannon-balls,  if  not  by  friendly  com- 
pact. The  nearest  approach  to  equality  between 
the  two  nations  was  in  an  interview  between 
Admiral  Maitland  and  the  Chinese  Admiral 
Kwan;  in  which  Maitland  assured  his  brother- 
admiral  that  he  would  remain  peaceM — ^until 
provoked.  In  1839,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
opium-trade  was  often  violently  interrupted  by  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  officers  of  the  English 
government,  political  and  naval,  were  placed  in 
an  embarrassing  position  in  this  matter;  their 
duty  was  to  protect  Englishmen;  but  they  could  not 
compel  the  Chinese  to  trade  in  opium — for  the 
Chinese  government  held  the  same  power  as  all 
other  despotic  governments,  of  prohibiting  or 
encouraging  trade  with  other  countries.  In  this 
year,  when  Maitland  was  absent,  Elliot  became 
powerless  at  Canton ;  he  and  all  the  English  were 
made  prisoners,  and  could  not  obtain  release  until 
they  had  destroyed  all  the  opium  in  the  English 
stores— more  than  twenty  thousand  chests.  This 
was  done :  Elliot  guaranteeing  that  the  English 
government  would  repay  the  merchants.  Com- 
missioner Lin  saw  that  the  opium  was  wholly 
destroyed ;  and  by  the  end  of  May  almost  every 
European  had  quitted  Canton. 

It  was  thus  that  conunenced  the  first  Chinese 
war— -a  war  which  had  a  bad  moral  basis  on  the 
English  side ;  since  it  arose  more  out  of  the  forced 
sale  of  an  intoxicating  drug,  than  out  of  any  other 
circumstance.  The  British  government,  finding 
themselves  bound  by  Captain  Elliot's  promise  to 
pay  an  enormous  sum  for  the  opium  destroyed, 


and  feeling  the  importance  of  maintaining  Briti 
supremacy  in  the  east,  resolved  to  setde  t 
quarrel  by  warlike  means.  Fighting  and  ne( 
tiating  alternated  during  1840  and  the  two  foUo 
ing  years.  At  one  time^  Sir  Gordon  Bremer, 
another.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  commanded  troops 
the  Chinese  coast,  acting  in  conjunction  with  shi 
of-war ;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  naval 
military  success,  so  did  the  Chinese  anthorit 
manifest  or  not  a  disposition  to  treat  Comn 
sioner  Lin,  then  OommiMioner  Keahen,  a 
afterwards  Oommisnoner  Key-ing,  condnci 
negotiation!— a  perilous  duty;  for  their  imper 
master  did  not  scruple  to  punish,  or  even  to  i 
to  death,  those  diplomatLrts  who  made  a  trei 
distastefol  to  him ;  and  nothing  but  the  noin 
cannon  induced  him  to  respect  treaties  when  nm 
The  chief  military  and  naval  events  of  the  thi 
years,  in  oonnection  with  thii  atmgii^e^  were  i 
following:  The  British  ship  JTUte  attacked 
Junks,  and  many  of  the  crew  killed ;  an  attempt 
bum  the  British  fleet  by  flre^rafts ;  Ghusan  tak 
by  the  Sn^ish ;  naval  action  near  Maeao ;  atta 
and  capture  of  Chuen-pe  and  Tae-ook-tow  ;  Hoi 
kong  taken  by  the  English ;  the  Bogue  forts,  w 
460  guns,  taken  by  Sir  Gordon  Bremer ;  Cani 
attacked  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gou] 
and  only  spared  on  the  prompt  payment  of  f 
million  dollars;  Amoy,  with  300  guns,  taken 
the  British  ;  the  cities  of  Ting-liae,  Ching-h 
Ning-po,  and  several  others  on  the  coast,  captnn 
sovend  military  engagements  in  the  vicinity 
the  captured  cities;  an  advance  of  a  powei 
squadron  up  the  Tang-tsze-kiang ;  and  a  threat 
ing  of  the  great  city  of  Nankin,  which  brocj 
the  emperor  eflfectually  to  term8--all  the  previ 
offers  of  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Chio 
having  been  mere  expedients  to  save  time. 

The  war  ended  thuswise.  Sir  Henry  Pottin 
arrived  in  the  Chinese  waters  in  April  1842,  m 
full  power  as  representative  of  the  British  Cro^ 
and  it  was  he  who  procured  the  important '  Tre 
of  Nankin,'  signed  by  the  respective  plenipot 
tiaries  in  1842,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
the  respective  sovereigns  in  1843.  This  tre 
having  had  an  important  bearing  on  tlie  later 
second  war  with  China,  we  will  epitomise  a 
of  its  chief  conditions :  Lasting  peace  and  frie 
ship  established  between  England  and  Chin 
China  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars  for  the  opi 
destroyed,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
payments  to  be  spread  over  four  ycai's— The  p 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-choo-foo,  Ning-po,  i 
Shang-hac,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  n 
chants,  with  consular  facihties,  and  just  i 
regular  tariffi — The  island  of  Hong-kong  to  becc 
a  permanent  British  possession — All  British  i 
jects,  at  that  time  confined  in  China,  to  be 
once  and  unconditionally  released — The  Chii 
emperor  to  give  an  amnesty  to  all  his  own  snbjc 
in  respect  of  any  proceedings  on  their  part  frien 
to  the  British — Correspondence  in  Aiture  to 
conducted  on  terms  of  perfoct  equality  betw 
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The  occurrences  westward  of  India  having 
thus  been  briefly  narrated,  attention  may  now 
be  directed  to  those  on  the  east. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which 
immediately  preceded  hostilities,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  England  declared  war  against  China 
because  a  few  persons  went  on  board  a  small  vessel 
to  search  for  certain  offenders,  and  because  a 
Chinese  official  would  not  civilly  receive  visits  from 
a  British  official.  These  trifling  incidents,  however, 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  something  greater : 
symptoms  which  required  close  diplomatic  watch- 
ing. To  understand  this  matter,  a  brief  summary 
of  earlier  events  is  needed. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  in  like  manner  as  in  earlier  centuries, 
Europeans  had  no  recognised  right  of  residing  in 
China,  or  even  of  visiting  its  ports.  Merchants 
were  allowed  to  reside  at  Canton,  by  official  con- 
nivance rather  than  sanction ;  and  even  this  was 
poesible  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year — they 
being  required  in  other  months  to  retire  to  Macao. 
They  were  liable  to  be  expelled  from  Canton  at 
any  time,  with  or  without  assigned  cause ;  their 
trade  was  liable  to  be  stopped  with  equal  sudden- 
ness ;  and,  under  the  designation  of  *  barbarians,' 
all  negotiation  was  denied  to  them  except  through 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  community  called  the 
Hong  merchants.  During  many  years,  Indian 
opium  was  the  chief  commodity  sold  by  the  English 


to  the  Chinese,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  other 
produce.  This  opium-trade  was  always  declared 
illegal  by  the  Chinese  government,  though  always 
covertly  favoured  by  the  Chinese  officials.  Quarrels 
frequently  arose  concerning  this  trade,  and  the 
quarrels  sometimes  ended  in  violence.  The  import 
of  opium  became  so  largo  that  the  expbrts  were 
insufficient  to  pay  for  it ;  and  when  silver  was  thus 
found  necessary  to  make  up  the  balance,  the  imperial 
anger  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  The  ^  barba- 
rians'  were  commanded  not  to  bring  any  more 
opium;  but,  finding  the  trade  too  profitable  to 
be  abandoned,  they  continued  their  dealings  in 
spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  celestial  potentate. 

The  year  1831  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  political  or  international  stage  of  this  difficulty. 
The  governor-general  of  India  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Canton,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  demanding 
explanations,  «tc.  Why  his  lordship,  rather  than 
any  functionary  in  England,  did  this,  was  because 
the  East  India  Company  in  those  days  sold  opium 
on  its  own  account,  and  made  use  of  its  political 
power  to  render  that  trade  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible— one  of  the  pernicious  anomalies  arising  out 
of  the  Company's  double  functions.  In  1832,  the 
governor  of  Canton  vouchsafed  a  partial  explana- 
tion, but  only  to  the  Hong  merchants—refusing 
with  superb  scoin,  to  communicate  either  with 
the  Company's  merohants,  or  with  the  governor- 
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Theu  commonced  the  second  stage  iu  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  2dd  of  October,  8ur  Michael 
Seymour  went  in  person  up  to  Canton,  with  the 
Coromandel,  Sampson^  and  Barracouta,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  marines  and  boat-crews  of  the 
Calcutta^  Winchester,  Bittern^  and  S^hUle,  He 
captured  four  forts  a  few  miles  below  Canton, 
spiked  the  guns,  destroyed  the  ammunition,  and 
burned  the  buildings.  Another,  the  Macao  fort, 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  river,  mounting  86  guns,  he 
retained  and  garrisoned  for  a  time.  Mr  Farkes 
was  then  sent  to  announce  to  Ych  that  the  British 
admiral  had  come  to  enforce  redress  for  insults 
received,  and  would  remain  in  the  river  until 
redress  was  obtained.  The  high-commissioner 
sent  a  reply  which  was  not  deemed  satisfactory. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  marines  and  sailors 
were  sent  to  capture  the  *  Bird's  Nest  Fort,'  the 
Shamin  Fort,  and  others  near  Canton  ;  this  they 
did,  spiking  the  guns  and  destroying  the  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  strong 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  British  factory,  or 
trading-station  of  the  merchants,  to  protect  it  from 
any  sudden  attack,  and  to  guard  against  the 
floating  of  fire-rafts  by  the  Chinese  on  the  river. 

'  Apology '  was  the  demand  made  by  the  British 
representatives ;  but  no  apology  came  ;  and  there- 
upon the  siege  of  Canton  was  proceeded  with.  On 
the  25th,  a  fort  called  the  Dutch  Folly,  immediately 
opposite  the  city,  was  captured.  The  2GLh  being 
Sunday,  nothing  was  done  on  that  day.  On  the 
27th,  the  admiral  heightened  his  demands.  He 
caused  Consul  Parkes  to  write  to  the  Cliinese 
commissioner,  to  the  effect  that  as  the  required 
apology  and  reparation  had  not  been  given,  the 
terms  should  be  made  more  stringent.  Hence- 
forward, the  field  of  contest  was  widened ;  it  was 
no  longer  the  lorcha  and  the  flag  alone  that 
constituted  the  grievance.  Sir  John  Bowring 
probably  thought  that  the  same  amount  of  threat 
and  of  fighting,  if  fighting  there  must  be,  might 
be  made  to  settle  other  annoyances,  as  well  as 
those  more  immediately  under  notice.  No  reply 
being  sent  to  Parkes's  letter,  the  guns  of  the 
Encounter  and  BarracatUa  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chinese  commissioner's  residence,  and 
upon  some  troops  posted  on  the  hills  behind  a  fort 
named  by  the  English  Gough's  Fort.  This  enraged 
Yeh  Mingchin,  who  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
a  reward  of  thii-ty  dollars  for  every  Englishman's 
head. 

Sir  Michael,  resolved  to  punish  this  obstinate 
viceroy,  made  preparations  for  a  much  more 
serious  attack.  He  sent  Captain  Hall  on  shore, 
to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  to  remove  their 
persons  and  property  from  the  vicinity  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  city ;  this  they  did  during  the  night 
of  the  27tli.  On  the  28th,  a  bombardment  was 
kept  up  from  the  Dutch  Folly,  with  a  view  of 
opening  a  clear  passage  to  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
and  when  this  passage  was  opened  by  noon  on  the 
29th,  a  storming-party  was  sent  in  under  Commo- 
dore Elliot    Marines  and  sailors,  with  two  field- 


pieces,  advanced  to  the  wall,  and  speedily  obtained 
possession  of  the  defences  between  two  of  the 
city-gates.  One  of  the  gates  was  then  blown 
to  pieces  by  gunpowder,  and  another  body  of 
seamen  advanced  to  that  spot  under  Captain  Hall. 
Soon  afterwards,  Seymour,  Parkes,  and  Elliot 
entered  the  city  through  this  shattered  gate,  went 
to  the  high-commissioner's  house,  inspected  it, 
remained  there  some  time,  and  theu  returned  to 
the  ships.  The  motive  for  this  visit  was  a  singular 
one,  unusual  in  European  warlike  politics,  but 
having  a  significance  in  dealing  with  so  peculiar  a 
people  as  the  Chinese ;  it  was  simply  (in  the  words 
of  the  admiral's  dispatch)  '  to  shew  his  excellency 
that  I  had  the  power  to  enter  the  city.' 

The  month  of  November  opened  ominously. 
The  British  were  determined  to  humble  the  pride 
of  the  Chinese  officials  ;  whereas,  these  officials 
shewed  no  signs  of  yielding.  Admiral  Seymour 
now  addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  name  to  the 
high-commissioner,  adverting  to  the  case  of  the 
Arrow  ;  pointing  threateningly  to  the  fact  that 
Canton  was  at  the  mercy  of  cannon-balls,  and 
inviting  him  to  terminate  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  aflairs  by  a  personal  interview.  He  claimed 
credit,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  his  conduct 
towards  the  city.  ^  It  has  been  wholly  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  life,  that  my  operations 
have  hitherto  been  so  deliberately  conducted.  Even 
when  entering  the  city,  no  blood  was  shed,  save 
where  my  men  were  assailed ;  and  the  property  of 
the  people  was  in  every  way  respected.*  Commis- 
sioner Yeh's  reply  to  this  letter  was  not  deficient 
in  courtesy  or  dignity ;  whether  or  not  he  believed 
his  own  assertions,  he  at  least  put  them  forth  in 
temperate  language.  He  maintained,  as  he  had 
before  asserted  to  Consul  Parkes,  that  the  seizure 
of  the  twelve  men  on  board  the  Arrow  was  per- 
fectly legal ;  that  some  of  them  had  been  released 
on  their  innocence  of  an  imputed  crime  bdng 
proved ;  that  the  other  three  were  given  up  when 
Parkes  demanded  them;  that  the  Arrow  was  a 
Chinese  vessel ;  that  the  authorities  had  no  means 
of  knowing  that  she  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman  ;  that  no  flag  was  flying  when  the 
vessel  was  boarded,  and,  therefore,  no  flag  could 
have  been  insultingly  hauled  down.  The  non- 
admission  of  English  representatives  into  Canton 
was  defended  on  the  plea  that,  the  less  the  two 
nations  came  in  contact,  the  less  were  they  likely 
to  quan'cl.  Again  was  a  letter  written,  and  in 
more  threatening  terms  than  before.  Sir  Michael 
refused  to  discuss  in  writing  the  case  of  the 
Arrow,  and  insisted  that  nothing  short  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  himself  and  Yeh,  either 
on  shipboard,  or  in  Canton  city,  could  settle  tlie 
quarrel.  Nothing  daunted,  Commissioner  Yeh 
replied  on  the  3 J,  reiterating  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  acceding  to  no  propositions 
for  a  personal  interview. 

On  the  6th  a  naval  engagement  took  place  on 
the  river.  The  Chinese  collected  twenty-three 
war-junks  in  one  spot,  under  the  protection  of  the 
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French  Folly  fort,  moutited  with  twenty  six  heavy 
guns.  Thb  fort  was  a  little  lower  down  the  river 
than  the  Dutch  Folly.  Seymour  resolved  to  dis- 
perse thi*  junk'fleet  at  oBce.  Commodore  Elliot 
headed  an  attack  by  the  guuSj  the  crew?,  and  the 


hoats  of  the  BurtxirotUa  and  Coromttndel  A  fierce 
exchange  of  firing  took  placo  :  the  Chinese  having: 
no  less  t]j;in  ix  Uuuilrcd  and  fifty  gnns  in  the  jnnks 
and  the  fort.  The  fort  was  taken,  the  guns  Bpiked^ 
and  the  ammunition  destroyed  j  the  Chinese  were 
driven  out  of  the  junks,  and  twenty-two  of  these 
veSRcls  were  burned.  No  fighting  took  pUec  on 
the  7th-  On  the  eth  the  Chinese  made  ^  bold 
attempt  to  burn  the  British  ships  hy  fire-rafls ; 
but  the  intended  mischief  was  fruatrated.  The 
commies  ion  er  still  being  immovable,  Bowring 
now  suggested  to  Seymour  that  tlio  next  step 
ought  to  be  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Bogac 


Foits — four  powerfully  armed  defences  on  wliich 
the  Chinese  much  relied.  This  was  done  after 
more  fhutlci-s  negotiation. 

Admiral  Seymour  bad  thuii,  hy  the  middle  of 
November,  obtained  full  command  of  the  Canton 
river;  and  be  then  stayed  his  operations  for  a 
Tvhile.  The  original  canse  of  dispute^  com)>nra- 
tively  trifling:,  li^d  now  given  place  to  a  very 
grave  state  of  afiairs  \  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Palmeraton  ministry  would  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  obstinacy  of  Commissioner  Ycb, 
or  whether  Bowring  atid  Seymour  w^ould  be  con- 
sidered to  have  exceeded  their  powers  and  their 
duties.  So  fnr  as  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
Cantonese  themselves,  three  deputations  fVem  the 
principal  mcrcliants  and  gentry  waited  on  Mr 
Parkes  between  the  Stb  and  12th  of  November,  to 
express  their  wishes  that  an  amicable  termination 
of  the  quaiTcl  con  Id  be  brought  about ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  assert  their  conviction  that,  such 
was  the  inflex^ibihty  of  the  high- com  mission  er'e 
character,  he  would  never  alter  his  expressed 
determination  to  refuse  the  Fnglish  representatives 
admission  into  the  city. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  in  this  place  that  the 
opium  difficulty^  which  was  unquestionably  para* 
mount  above  all  others  in  the  first  war  with 
China,  had  now  lost  much  of  its  importance.  The 
imperial  government  had  iu  later  years  issued 
very  few  edicts  against  the  traffic  in  this  drug. 
Perhaps  the  quietness  in  this  matter  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  export  of  silver  to  pay  for 
the  Indian  opium  waa  no  longer  needed— the 
increased  sale  of  tea  and  silk  l>eing  suflicient  to 
make  up  an  equivalent 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  other  armed  forts 
in  the  Canton  river  were  taken  by  the  Enjrlish. 
The  Chinese,  in  revenge  for  these  proceedings, 
burned  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  European 
factories,  mercantile  huildlTJgr?,  and  banks  at 
Canton— leaving  so  little  bnt  ruins  that  Admiral 
Seymour  could  hardly  find  a  roof  to  cover  the 
seamen  and  marines  when  they  afterwards  landed. 
The  commercial  losses  might  be  repaired ;  but 
an  irreparable  consequence  of  the  incendiarism 
was  the  destruction  of  Dr  Williams'a  printing 
establishment  \  including  the  large  founts  of 
Chinese  type  with  which  Morrison's  Dictionary 
was  printed ;  and  comprising  also  more  than 
10,000  unsold  volumes  of  books. 

In  this  sort  of  piecemeal  war,  each  successive 
attack  irritated  in  its  turn  the  opposite  party; 
but  the  burning  of  the  factories  determined 
Bowring  and  Seymour  to  the  adoption  of  a  sterner 
policy  than  had  hitherto  been  displayed,  Tl>ey 
resolved  to  bombard  Canton  itself,  and  to  send  an 
application  to  the  governor-general  of  India  for 
military  aid— trusting  that  the  home  government 
would  hold  them  justified  in  adopting  thix  course 
under  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  no  light 
kind. 

The  year  1856  came  to  a  close*  The  new  year 
was  ushered  in  with  an  attack  by  the  Chinese  on 
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Dutch  Folly  on  tbe  Ist  of  January.  Six  guns 
mounted  on  the  Canton  shore,  and  four  on  the 
opposite  shore,  fired  into  the  Folly ;  but  the  small 
English  force  there  stationed  soon  quelled  this 
attack.  On  the  4th,  a  fleet  of  war-junks  opened 
fire  on  the  Comus  and  Hornet  at  the  barrier  in 
Macao  Passive.  No  sooner  did  news  of  this  attack 
reach  Admiral  Seymour,  than  he  hastened 
forward  in  the  Coromandel,  towing  all  the  avail- 
able boats  of  the  other  ships.  On  nearing  the 
junks,  some  of  them  undauntedly  attacked  the 
Coromandelj  the  boats,  and  a  fort  called  the  Teeto- 
tum Fort,  which  the  English  had  before  captured. 
The  junlij  were  heavily  armed,  and  some  of  them 
had  long  snake-boats  lashed  to  each  side  to  row 
them  along.  A  third  fleet  came  down  Sulphur 
Greek,  and  attacked  the  Niger  and  the  Encounter. 
This  was  altogether  a  new  aspect  of  the  quarrel ; 
the  Chinese,  not  in  the  least  humbled  by  the 
demands  of  Bowring  and  Seymour,  became  the 
assailants  in  the  Canton  river,  and  fought  with  a 
resolution  hardly  expected  by  their  opponents. 
The  attacks  wore  not  attended  with  very  definite 
results.  Not  one  junk  was  taken ;  they  retired 
and  collected  into  a  somewhat  formidable  fleet  of 
nearly  four  hundred. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  in  every  sense  unsatis- 
factory to  the  English  authorities.  Commissioner 
Yeh  was  as  firm  as  ever,  and  severely  reproved 
the  Canton  gentry  and  merchants  who  had  sent 
deputations  to  Sir  Michael.  He  issued  proclama- 
tions, denouncing  the  '  barbarians '  in  fiercer  terms 
than  before.  Cruel  massacres  took  place,  whenever 
an  isolated  Englishman  chanced  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  Proclamations  in  the 
native  language  found  their  way  to  Hong-kong, 
inviting  the  seventy  thousand  Chinese  residing  in 
that  island  to  rise  against  their  English  employers. 
Some  of  these  Chinese  were  detected  in  attempts 
to  introduce  poison  into  the  bread  made  for  and 
sold  to  the  English  residents  by  the  Chinese 
bakers.  Against  all  this  Bowring  and  Seymour 
could  do  little;  and  yet  something,  it  was  felt, 
must  be  attempted ;  for  British  trade  at  Canton 
was  for  a  time  ruined ;  and  if  matters  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  triumph  of  the 
Chinese  would  be  most  humiliating  and  pernicious 
to  the  English. 

During  the  month  of  January  (1857),  while  no 
progress  was  made  in  settling  the  differences  at 
Canton,  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  at  Hong-kong 
became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  British; 
nor  were  those  at  Singapore  unaffected  by  the 
taint  The  warlike  movements  of  the  month — so 
far  as  that  can  be  called  war  where  no  war  had 
yet  been  declared— exasperated  the  Chinese,  with- 
out making  any  impression  on  the  obstinacy  of 
Yeh.  They  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Canton.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  bodies  of  marines  and  sailors  set  forth, 
armed  with  fireballs,  torches,  steeped  oakum,  <fec. ; 
they  were  conveyed  in  ships*  boats,  and  landed  on 
different  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  boats 


then  retired  a  little  way  firom  the  shore,  while  the 
Barracouta,  Encounter,  and  Niger,  kept  watch  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  The  men  advanced  into  the 
outer  streets  of  the  city,  and  commenced  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood,  they  were  easily  ignited,  and  the  breeze  within 
an  hour  united  all  the  fires  into  one  vast  sheet  of 
flame.  To  increase  the  destruction,  shot  and  shell 
were  poured  into  the  city  from  the  ships  and  the 
fort.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day,  did  this 
miserable  work  continue— miserable  in  so  far  as  it 
inflicted  much  suffering  on  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out hastening  the  capture  of  the  city.  On  the 
13th  the  attack  ceased ;  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
made  what  arrangements  he  could  to  retain  com- 
mand of  the  passage  of  the  Canton  river ;  while 
the  Cantonese  provided  for  their  houseless  towns- 
people in  hastily  built  structures.  The  British 
naval  force  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  com- 
prising all  the  ships  in  the  India  and  China 
seas,  was  by  this  time  very  formidable.  It  com- 
prised the  Calcutta  (84),  Ruleigh  (50),  Nanking 
(50),  Syhille  (40),  Pique  (40),  eight  otticr  sailing- 
vessels  varying  from  12  to  26  guns,  twelve  war- 
steamers,  and  seven  steam  gun-boats.  These 
could  have  wrought  great  achievements  in  action 
at  sea,  with  their  5000  seamen  and  marines ;  but 
there  were  scarcely  any  regular  troops  to  conduct 
operations  on  land. 

During  February,  the  English  consuls  and 
traders  could  not  but  observe  the  increasiDg 
hostility  of  the  Chinese.  Dastardly  assassinations 
occasionally  took  place;  piracy  was  more  ram- 
pant than  ever ;  war-junks  made  their  appearsnoe 
wherever  an  English  boat  appeared  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently guarded;  and  proclamations  were  iKued  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  applauding  the  firmness 
of  Yeh.  The  merchants  wished  either  that  the 
affair  of  the  Arrow  had  never  been  taken  netice 
of  by  the  British  authorities,  or  else  that  the 
warlike  operations  had  been  carried  on  with 
more  reioliite  e0M}t.  All  the  commercial  reUtions 
had  become  disturbed,  without  any  perceptible 
prospect  of  a  return  to  peaceful  trade.  One  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  state  of  aflain  was  this 
—that  as  the  BngUsb  throughoot  the  whole  of 
the  China  seas  were  at  all  times  ibw  in  number, 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  Chinese  servants  and 
helpers ;  and  these  Chinamen  were  found  now  to 
be  very  little  trustworthy.  On  the  23d  of  the 
month,  the  passenger-steamer  Queen  was  on  its 
way  from  Hong-kong  to  Macao ;  when  suddenly 
the  Cliincse  passengers  joined  with  the  Chinese 
crew  in  a  murderous  attack  on  the  English  pas- 
sengers and  officers,  by  which  several  lives  were 
lost. 

March  arrived,  but  with  it  no  solution  of  the 
Chinese  difficulty.  Even  supposing  Sir  John 
Bowring,  by  this  time,  to  have  received  instruc- 
tions from  home,  warlike  or  otherwise,  there  had 
been  no  time  to  send  him  reinforcements  of 
troops ;  and  until  such  arrived,  any  extensive 
operations  on  land  would  be  impracticaUeL     Sir 
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John  and  his  colleagues  waited  until  their  hands 
were  strengthened. 

In  April,  Seymour  as  well  as  Bowring  remained 
quietly  at  Hong-kong,  effecting  nothing  except 
the  destruction  of  some  junks.  On  the  6thy  Com- 
modore Elliot,  with  a  fleet  of  armed  boats  from 
the  Sampson^  ffomet,  SyhUhy  and  Nanking,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  eleven  war-junks  and  two 
well-armed  lorchas,  after  a  chase  and  an  eugage- 
ment  which  lasted  all  day.  Documents  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Hong-kong, 
tending  to  prove  the  complicity  of  the  mandarins 
and  many  inhabitants  of  Canton  in  the  various 
plots  of  incendiarism,  kidnapping,  and  assassina- 
tion, which  had  imperiled  the  {>ersons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  English  at  that  island.  There  were 
no  present  means  of  punishing  these  conspirators ; 
but  the  discovery  led  to  increased  watchfulness. 

The  month  of  May  witnessed  no  advance  to- 
wards a  settlement  of  Chinese  difficulties.  A  great 
rebellion  was  distracting  many  inland  provinces 
of  the  gigantic  empire ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
this  could  in  any  way  help  the  English.  Commis- 
sioner Teh  remained  in  his  official  residence  at 
Canton,  promising  nothing,  yielding  nothing,  and 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  city  against  the 
English.  The  Chinese,  on  the  3d,  made  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Acorn  sloop-of-war  in  the 
Canton  River,  by  means  of  a  large  iron  tank  filled 
with  gunpowder,  whioh  was  exploded  close  to  the 
sloop ;  and  a  Bimilar  tank  was  afterwards  found 
close  to  tlie  iJonMr— the  fint  was  exploded  with 
little  damage ;  the  teoond  was  discovered  before 
explosion. 

Now  occurred  the  sudden  and  startling  outbreak 
in  India,  which  wrought  a  most  signal  influence 
on  the  progress  of  affiidrs  in  China.  Before  this 
influence  can  usefully  be  traced,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  proceedings  in  Snglaiid 
having  reference  to  the  Chinese  quarrel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  incurred  the  heavy  responsibility  of  commen- 
cing hostilities  in  October  1856,  without  special 
Foreign-office  instructions ;  and  that  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  was  equally  without  Admiralty  instruc- 
tions. These  officers  could  not  possibly  receive  an 
expression  cither  of  approval  or  condemnation,  of 
advice  or  command,  from  England,  until  four  or 
five  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  when 
the  British  government  received  particulars  of  the 
first  operations  against  Canton ;  and  it  was  about 
the  beginning  of  1857  when  the  British  newspapers 
and  the  nation  took  up  the  subject  in  earnest. 

Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  in  February  1857,  ministers  were 
eagerly  pressed  for  information  concerning  the 
hostilities  in  China ;  because  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  an  unduly  severe  punishment  had 
been  inflicted  by  Bowring  and  Seymour  on  the 
Chinese  for  a  very  small  offence.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  asked  for  the 
production  of  papers  which  might  throw  light  on 


the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  and  prove  whether 
it  was  an  English  or  a  Chinese  vessel.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  after  promising  the  production  of  all 
the  needful  documents,  stated  that  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  not  received  any  special  instructions 
to  demand  admission  into  China;  but  that  his 
general  instructions  authorised  him  Uo  bear  in 
mind  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  that  free 
access  to  Chinese  ports  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  treaty,  and  more  particularly  as  regarded 
Canton.'  Whether  the  means  adopted  by  Bowring 
to  obtain  this  free  access  were  commendable, 
was  a  question  on  which  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment soon  became  fiercely  engaged.  Sir  George 
Bonham,  Bowring's  predecessor,  had  not  thought 
the  admission  into  Canton  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  and  as  Bowring  was  appointed  by  the 
Whigs,  the  Conservatives  soon  contrived  to  make  a 
party  question  of  it.  Among  the  papers  made 
public  by  the  government  about  this  time,  was  a 
dispatch  written  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir 
John  Bowring  on  the  10th  of  December  1856.  The 
earl  had  just  learned  all  that  occurred  at  Canton 
between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of  October ;  and  he 
expressed  an  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Bowring  and  Parkes.  Referring  to  voluminous 
documents  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him, 
he  declared  his  opinions  that  the  lorcha  Arrotd 
had  a  British  master,  British  flag,  and  British 
papers,  and  was  therefore  a  British  vessel  under 
the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty ;  that  if  the  Chinese 
authorities  suspected  there  were  pirates  among  the 
crew,  they  should  hare  applied  to  the  English 
consul,  and  not  have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  by  boarding  and  violence— in  short,  he 
approved  of  what  the  British  officials  had  done,  so 
(kv  as  concerned  the  single  week's  proceedings 
whioh  had  alone  come  to  his  knowledge.  Another 
mail  brought  over  news  of  the  seizure  of  the 
junks,  and  of  the  forcible  entry  of  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  into  Commissioner  Yeh's  house.  This 
conduct  met  with  the  marked  and  clearly  expressed 
commendation  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who,  in 
a  dispatch  written  on  the  10th  of  January,  compli- 
mented Seymour,  Bowring,  and  Parkes  on  the 
moderation  they  had  displayed  under  difficult 
circumstances. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  '  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
regret  of  the  interruption  of  amicable  relations 
between  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  Canton  ;  arising  out  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  her  Majesty's  chief-superintendent  of 
trade  to  obtain  reparation  for  alleged  infractions 
of  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  October 
1843.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
occurrence  of  differences  on  this  subject  rendered 
the  time  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  pressing  on 
the  Chinese  authorities  a  claim  for  the  admittance 
of  British  subjects  into  Canton,  which  had  been 
left  in  abeyance  smce  1849 ;  and  for  supporting  the 
same  by  force  of  arms.    That^  in  the  opinion  of 
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this  House^  operations  of  actual  Loatilitiea  ought 
not  to  have  hcen  iindcrtakcn  without  the  express 
iDatructioDs,  previously  received,  of  her  Majesty's 
governnicTit ;  and  that  neither  of  the  subjects 
wlveitei  to  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  afforded 
sufficient  justificfltion  for  such  operationSn*  These 
resolutions  at  onot?  threw  the  whole  blarne  on  Sir 
John  Bowring;  hb  *  measures  adopted'  caused 
the  'interruption  of  amicfthle  relations/  and  the 
House  *lieard  with  deep  regret'  this  news.  Of 
course^  the  ministers  could  not  sanction  the  resolu* 
tions  \  thcj  had  already  sent  over  approval  of 


Bowrtng's  conduct,  and  now  they  mn£t  matifuUy 
defend  him.  Hence  arose  a  most  exciting  debate. 
The  Treaty  of  1&42,  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of 
1843,  the  Convention  of  1647 — all  camo  into 
discussion,  as  well  as  the  documents  which  had 
passed  between  the  BritEah  and  Chinee  autboritiea, 
It  became  a  party  battle.  All  or  nearly  all  tbe 
Whigs  defended  Sir  John;  all  or  nearly  all  th« 
Coneervattves  attadied  Uim.  The  judicial  peers 
on  the  one  side  declared  that  the  papers  proved 
the  Arroii?  to  be  a  British  vessel ;  those  on  the 
other  asserted  that  the  registry  of  that  vessel  at 
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Ilong-kong  had  not  been  so  conducted  as  to  render 
this  fact  certain.  The  statesmen  on  the  one  side 
argued  that  Bowring  was  right  to  insist  on  being 
admitted  into  Canton  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ; 
those  on  the  other  contended  that  the  ripht  was 
not  such  as  to  justify  him  in  bombarding  tlic  city. 
The  general  adheients  of  the  one  party  believed 
the  statement  that  the  flag  of  the  ^f  rroto  had  heeti 
insuUiugty  haaleJ  down  by  the  Chinese  ;  those  of 
the  other  credited  the  Chinese  statement  that  the 
Mag  had  not  been  hauled  down.  And  so  through- 
out the  debate.  It  was  tjuife  as  much  a  contest 
of  CouservativG  a;;ainst  U'hig-,  as  of  Bowring 
against  Yelu  The  Earl  of  Derby  made  a  vehement 
appeal  to  the  pcei-s^  for  their  condemnation  of  Sir 
Jolm^u  conduct  in  going:  to  war  without  express 
orders  from  home  ;  and  an  earnest  cNhortntion  to 
the  bishops  '  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  and 
vmdicate  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
outrage   which  had    been 
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iaflicte<l  upon  it  by  ibo  British  represcntativea  in 
Canton.'  He  declared  that  *he  should  be  dis- 
appointed  indeed  if  the  right  reverend  bench  did 
not  respond  to  this  appeal.'  The  legal  argument 
was  \ery  stron^^j  contested  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  Lords  Lyntlhurst,  St  Leonards,  and  Wensley- 
dale  all  contending  that,  owing  to  some  irregularities 
in  the  registry,  the  Arroie  waa  virtually  a  Chinese 
\c^cl  in  October  16o6,  and  that  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities hail  a  right  to  board  it  in  search  of  pirates. 
On  a  division,  the  resolutions  were  ne^tivcd  by 
14fi  against  110 — the  bishops,  notwithstanding  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  appeal,  being  as  nnich  divided  ai 
the  other  peers. 

On  the  26lh  the  Commons  took  up  the  sabject, 
in  connection  witit  a  resolntion  proposed  by  Mr 
Cobden — '  That  tliis  House  has  heard  with  concern 
of  the  conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  iLe 
British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton 
river  J  and,  without  ezpreflsing  an  opinion  as  to 
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the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  China  may 
have  afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint 
respecting  the  non-fhlfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1842, 
this  House  considers  that  the  papers  which  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfactory 
grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at 
Canton  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Arrow;  and  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  China.' 
This  motion  was  more  important  than  the  one  in 
the  Lords,  since  it  led  to  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment The  debates  extended  through  four  even- 
ings. Sir  John  Bow  ring  was  attacked  by  Mr 
Cobden,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr  Warren,  Mr  Whiteside,  Lord  Goderich,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Sir  P.  Thesigcr,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  Mr  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr  Milner  Gibson, 
Mr-  Henley,  Mr  Roebuck,  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr 
Disraeli ;  while  he  was  defended  by  Mr  Labouchere, 
Mr  Lowe,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  the  Attorney- 
general,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Fenwick  Williams 
'of  Kara,'  Mr  Serjeant  Shec,  Mr  Bcmal  Osborne, 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  not  merely  a  con- 
test between  Liberals  and  Conservatives ;  for  the 
Derby  party  were  joined  here  by  the  small  but 
influential  Peel  party ;  while  the  names  of  Russell, 
Cobden,  Goderich,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Roebuck 
will  shew  to  how  large  an  extent  the  Liberals 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  China. 
The  arguments  employed  were  such  as  have  been 
more  than  once  adverted  to— that  the  Arrow  was 
rather  a  Chinese  than  an  English  vessel;  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  had  a  right  to  board  it,  to 
search  for  pirates ;  that  no  British  flag  was  hauled 
down,  because  none  was  flying  on  the  lorcha  at  the 
time ;  that  the  return  of  the  crew  by  the  authorities 
ought  to  have  satisfied  Mr  Parkes  ;  that  as  Com- 
missioner Teh  gave  explanations,  a  demand  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  upon  him  for  an  apology 
also ;  that  Sir  John  Bowring  ought  not  to  have 
extended  the  quarrel  so  as  to  include  the  question 
of  his  admission  into  Canton  ;  that  the  seizure  of 
the  junks  was  illegal ;  and  that  the  bombardment 
of  Canton  was  not  only  illegal,  but  ferocious  and 
unbefitting  Christian  men.  Every  one  of  these 
positions  was  disputed  by  the  government ;  never- 
theless the  House  of  Commons  sanctioned  them, 
or  the  resolutions  which  implied  them,  by  a 
majority  of  263  over  247.  This  vote,  arrived  at 
on  the  3d  of  March,  determined  Lord  Palmerston 
to  appeal  to  the  country  by  dissolving  the  existing 
parliament  and  assembling  a  new  one. 

During  the  interregnum  between  the  two  parlia- 
ments, public  opmion  was  much  divided  concerning 
Chinese  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  that  time 
in  much  favour,  and  his  courage  was  admired  in 
defending  an  absent  subordinate  when  fiercely 
attacked  ;  still  it  was  not  without  a  painful  feeling 
that  the  nation  heard  of  a  great  city  being 
bombarded  for  trivial  reasons.  Those  who  most 
warmly  defended  Sir  John  Bowring  were  those 
who  best  knew  the  faithlessness  of  the  Chinese 
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authorities.  By  a  combination  of  various  causes, 
direct  and  indirect,  a  new  House  of  Commons 
was  elected  more  devoted  to  Lord  Palmerston 
than  the  one  which  preceded  it ;  and  the  Chinese 
war  then  became  a  settled  question,  so  far  as  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  concerned.  During 
the  interval  of  more  than  two  months,  between  the 
adverse  vote  on  the  3d  of  March  and  the  assembling 
of  the  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 
government  were  making  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing the  Chinese  difliculty  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion. They  told  off  certain  regiments  to  be  sent 
to  China;  they  appointed  General  Ashbumham  to 
command  them  ;  they  sent  over  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
witli  large  powers  to  control  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  they  arranged  with  the  French 
government  a  joint  plan  of  action  for  obtaining,  if 
possible,  free  commerce  at  all  the  Chinese  ports. 
This  scheme  of  policy  was  formed  and  partially 
put  in  execution ;  but  the  various  portions  of  it 
were  only  by  degrees  made  publicly  known. 

When  parliament  reassembled  in  May,  numerous 
questions  were  put  to  the  ministers  in  both 
Houses— concerning  the  appointment  of  General 
Ashbumham  ;  the  poisonings  at  Hong-kong  ;  the 
treatment  of  Chinese  prisoners;  the  relations 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  China  in 
reference  to  the  opium  trade;  the  condition  of 
Hong-kong  as  a  British  colony ;  the  emigration  of 
Chinese  coolies— and  other  matters  bearing  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Chinese  seas.  It  speedily 
transpired  that  the  French  government  had 
appointed  Baron  Ores,  to  act  with  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
in  the  political  negotiations  with  the  Chinese;  that 
the  United  States  government  would  also  send  out 
a  plenipotentiary ;  and  that  the  Russian  governor 
of  the  sterile  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor 
would  be  intrusted  with  similar  powers  by  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg.  If  peaoefhl  efforts  liiould 
fail  to  bring  the  Chinese  government  to  amicable 
relations,  war  was  to  be  carried  on  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  In  addition  to  the  regiments 
of  troops,  the  British  government  sent  out  the 
Furious  steam-fVigate,  the  Surprise  and  Mohawk 
dispatch-boats,  thirteen  steam  gun-boats,  and  a 
steam  transport.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  left  England 
on  the  21st  of  April ;  General  Ashbumham  had 
started  two  or  three  weeks  earlier;  and  the 
troops  had  gradually  been  shipped  off  as  transport 
for  them  could  be  obtained.  Certain  regiments 
had  been  assigned  to  India,  to  relieve  other  regi- 
ments which  had  been  long  stationed  there ;  but 
it  was  now  proposed  to  send  them  first  to  China, 
whence,  after  setthng  the  troubles,  they  might  be 
transferred  to  India. 

Little  did  the  English  government  foresee  how 
strangely  their  plans  would  be  overtumed  by  the 
formidable  Revolt  in  India.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  month  of  June,  the  English  nation  directed  no 
particular  attention  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  east.  The 
Persian  war  had  come  to  a  close;  the  Chinese 
difficulty  was  languidly  waiting  for  a  solution ;  and 
news  of  the  Indian  Revolt  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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Bat  the  dose  of  the  month  witnessed  a  different 
state  of  things.  The  terrible  tragedies  at  Meenit 
and  Delhi  were  now  known  ;  and  legislators  and 
the  press  alike  demanded  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  Chinese  expedition  should  not  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  services  of  Queen's  troopi 
so  much  needed  in  India.  On  the  29th,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  said : 
'  We  have  sent  to  China  that  naval  force  which 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  left  upon  the  shores  of 
England,  to  give  security  to  this  country  even 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  profound  peace. 
That  naval  force  has  been  despatched  to  the 
Chinese  waters— for  what  ?— to  carry  on  a  contest 
between  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Commissioner 
Teh  !  Six  battalions  of  troops  have  been  sent  out 
there  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  those  six  battisdions  will  be  found 
insufficient  to  bring  under  our  control  the  numer- 
ous population  of  Canton.  The  consequence  will 
be,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  farther  reinforcements.  But  are 
we,  with  India  in  danger,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
government?  Are  we,  my  lords,  determined, 
happen  what  may,  to  persevere  in  that  fatal  policy 
which  her  Majcsty*s  ministers  have  adopted?* 
Similar  animadversions  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr  Disraeli.  The  ministers,  while 
announcing  the  immediate  dispatch  of  more  troops 
to  India,  did  not  promise  that  the  Chinese  expe- 
dition should  be  diverted  fk'om  its  purpose;  for 
they  underrated  at  that  time  the  serious  import 
of  the  sepoy  revolt  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
when  the  news  from  India  became  more  and  morci 
gloomy,  orders  were  issued  that  some  of  the  troops 
not  yet  embarked  should  be  sent  to  India  instead 
of  China.  As  no  such  catastrophe  as  a  mutiny  in 
India  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  when  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  was  sent  out,  the  ministers  could 
not  tell  how  far  that  plenipotentiary  might  accede 
to  any  application  made  to  him  by  the  governor- 
general  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  troops  already 
approaching  or  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Such  being  the  progress  of  opinion  and  of  pre- 
paration in  England  in  reference  to  the  Chinese 
quarrel,  we  may  resume  the  rapid  sketch  of 
operations  in  China  itself. 

When,  at  about  the  middle  of  May  1857, 
Viscount  Canning  received  news  at  Calcutta  of  the 
disasters  at  Mcerut  and  Delhi,  he  instantly,  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,*  transmitted 
telegraphic  messages  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and 
Madras.  He  inquired  whether  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  General  Ashbumham  had  arrived  at  either  of 
those  stations,  on  their  way  to  China ;  and  made 
earnest  applications  that  the  troops  sent  from 
England  to  China  might  be  diverted  from  that 
route,  and  despatched  to  Calcutta  instead.  Can- 
ning and  Elgin  had  both  been  intrusted  by  their 
sovereign  with  extensive  powers;  both,  when 
they  came  to  communicate,  saw  that  the  events  in 
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India  were  more  critical  than  those  in  Chi 
and  both  were  of  opinion  that  the  Qaeen*s  tn 
were  more  wanted  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  1 
on  the  Canton  or  Pekin  rivers.  Hence  arosi 
almost  entire  stoppage  of  the  operations  m 
China  seas  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
slight  events  that  marked  the  summer  and  anti 
may  be  noticed  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

Towards  the  dose  of  May,  before  any  consi 
able  reinforcements  could  reach  China,  an  at 
was  made  by  the  British  on  a  fleet  of  Chi 
war-junks  with  very  considerable  effect  On 
the  many  channels  which  the  Canton  river 
sents,  called  by  the  English  Escape  Ore^  b 
known  to  contain  a  large  fleet  of  junki»  C 
modore  Elliot  was  ordered  to  make  a  vigo 
demonstration  in  that  quarter.  On  the  S5Ui 
entered  the  creek,  with  the  Hcng-hmg,  Bw/i 
Staunch,  Starltn^f  and  Forbes,  towing  boats  i 
with  men  from  the  Inflexible,  Hornet^  and  TrU 
He  found  forty-one  mandarin  junks,  all  hea 
armed,  moored  across  the  creek ;  a  brisk  eng 
mont  ensued ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
of  many  men,  on  the  25th  and  two  following  d 
that  the  junks  were  destroyed. 

The  month  of  June  opened  with  an  eng 
ment  of  more  importance— the  battle  of  Fats 
This  city  is  about  seven  miles  distant  in  a  stn 
line  from  Canton,  but  lying  upon  a  diffie 
affluent  of  the  Canton  river.  The  expedition 
not  so  much  against  Fatshan  itself,  as  again 
fleet  of  junks  lying  in  the  Fatshan  brand 
channel.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  himsdf  aoi 
panicd  this  expedition.  The  channel  was 
narrow  to  admit  any  except  small-craft; 
therefore  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  gun-l 
and  row-boats.  At  three  in  the  morning  of 
1st  of  June  the  expedition  started  forth, 
Coromandd  towing  three  hundred  marines  in  < 
boats.  Many  heavily  armed  forts  line  the  Fafc 
creek  near  the  city,  anc^  these  speedily  op 
fire  as  the  boats  advanced.  When  the  Cbr«M 
had  nearly  reached  the  town,  tho  Hmg-l 
Haughty,  Bustard,  Forester,  Phver,  Opossum^ 
other  gun-boats,  steamed  up,  each  having  its 
but  formidable  guns,  and  each  towing  ships*  I 
full  of '  bluejackets.'  The  men  landed  at  the 
of  a  hill  which  was  crowned  with  a  fort  mom 
twenty  large  guns,  and  which  from  that  day 
called  Fort  Seymour.  The  rush  ap  the  hiU 
exciting;  commodores,  captains,  lieutenant^ 
men,  marines,  all  ran  up,  equally  regardlei 
danger;  and  after  a  few  rounds  ftoia  the  i 
guns,  the  Chinese,  dismayed  at  the  boldne«  oi 
English,  took  flight,  and  ran  away  IW>m  their  f 
The  assailants  then  hastened  to  attack  the  jv 
which,  mounting  twelve  guns  each,  were  abl 
pour  forth  a  tremendous  flre  of  shot  and  a 
How  the  British  escaped  with  so  little  loos  in 
encounter  is  a  marvel  The  seamen  wer 
ecstasies  at  the  boldness  of  the  duty  asngM 
them.  The  boats*  crews  baffled  the  i^ots  froi 
many  hundred  guns  by  rowing  ri|^t  «p  to 
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junks,  beneath  the  line  of  fire  of  the  guns ;  and 
when  there,  they  did  not  cease  till  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  jnnks,  from  which  the  crews  escaped 
precipitately  over  the  opposite  sides.  Oat  of  the 
seventy-two  junks,  sixty-seven  were  destroyed. 

Anxious  were  the  speculations  whether  these 
renewed  successes  would  or  would  not  lead  to  any 
decisive  termination  of  the  struggle.  Bowring  and 
Parkes  among  the  civilians,  Seymour  and  Elliot 
among  the  naval  commanders,  knew  well  enough 
that  without  a  military  force  this  could  not  be 
done.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  until  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  should  arrive,  they  could  not  be  placed  fully 
in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  home-government 
They  anxiously  counted  the  days  before  the  new 
arrivals  would  be  announced.  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  General  Ashbumham  were  at  Bombay  on  the 
day  when  the  disastrous  news  from  Meerut  and 
Delhi  reached  that  city.  The  general  went  on  to 
Hong-kong,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
June  ;  but  the  earl,  after  reaching  Singapore,  gave 
orders  that  two  of  the  approaching  regiments 
should  be  diverted  from  the  Chinese  expedition  to 
the  service  of  Viscount  Canning.  This  was  ominous 
of  the  cessation  of  any  effective  operations  on  the 
China  coast.  Elgin,  moreover,  issued  orders  that, 
if  Canning  should  make  pressing  application  for 
more  aid,  other  regiments  should  be  similarly 
diverted  to  Calcutta.  Meanwhile,  at  Canton,  Yeh 
remained  as  impassable  as  ever ;  he  did  not  yield 
an  inch.  The  rich  were  flying  from  the  city,  the 
poor  were  half  starved  by  the  stoppage  of  all 
trade ;  nevertheless  these  miseries,  bad  enough  to 
the  Chinese  themselves,  did  not  improve  the 
position  of  the  English. 

Early  in  July  the  Earl  of  Elgin  arrived  in  the 
Shannon  war-steamer.  A  large  staff  of  military 
officers  had  now  assembled  at  Hong-kong ;  but 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  seeing  that 
the  r^ments  had  not  arrived,  nor  did  it  appear 
probable  how  soon  Canning  could  spare  them.  A 
fleet  and  a  staff  of  military  officers  were  now  in 
the  Canton  river  almost  in  a  state  of  idleness. 
The  active  correspondent  of  the  Times,  having 
no  fighting  to  witness,  made  those  rambling 
visits  to  Shang-hae  and  elsewhere  which  enabled 
him  to  give  so  graphic  an  account  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  homes  and  shops  and  places  of 
amusement.  On  the  13th  the  French  admiral 
arrived  at  Hong-kong,  to  confer  with  Elgin  on 
the  policy  to  be  pursued.  At  first  there  was  an 
intention  of  steaming  up  to  the  Pei-ho  river,  on 
which  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin  stands,  to  bring 
the  emperor  to  a  conference.  Within  a  few  days, 
however,  an  urgent  dispatch  arrived  from  Viscount 
Canning,  announcing  that  the  revolt  was  spreading 
widely  in  India,  and  asking  for  further  aid.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  at  once  changed  his  plan.  He  set 
off  to  Calcutta,  taking  with  him  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  seamen  and  marines,  mostly  belonging  to 
the  Shannon  and  Pearl  war-steamers.  It  was  these 
hardy  men  who  constituted  the  'Naval  Brigades' 
80  often  mentioned  in  past  chapters  of  this  work, 


and  in  service  with  which  the  gallant  Captain  Sir 
William  Peel  met  his  death.  Elgin's  determination 
was  arrived  at  in  part  ft-om  this  drcumstance*- 
that  Baron  Gros,  the  French  high-commissioner  or 
plenipotentiary,  was  not  expected  at  Hong-kong 
until  September;  and  that  any  negotiations  at 
Pekin  would  be  weakened  in  force  unless  the 
two  countries  acted  in  conjunction  through  their 
respective  representatives. 

August  found  the  English  officers  and  seamen 
very  little  satisfied  with  their  position  and  duties 
in  the  Chinese  waters.  An  occasional  junk-hunt 
was  all  that  occurred  to  break  the  monotony.  Of 
fighting,  such  as  men-of-war's  men  would  dignify 
by  the  name,  there  was  little  or  none.  Yeh  con- 
tinued to  govern  Canton ;  the  Cantonese  continued 
to  suffer  by  the  suspension  of  their  trade  with  the 
British.  The  four  northern  ports  managed  to 
retain  a  trade  which  was  very  lucrative  to  them—* « 
selling  tea  and  silk  to  the  English,  and  buying 
opium,  which  the  Chinese  dealers  sold  again  at  an 
enormous  profit  in  the  upper  or  inner  provinces. 
As  for  the  emperor  at  Pekin,  the  English  authori- 
ties at  Hong-kong  had  no  means  of  determining 
to  what  extent  he  was  cognizant  of  afiairs  in  the 
south,  nor  how  far  he  sanctioned  the  immovable 
line  of  policy  followed  by  his  viceroy  at  Canton. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  Yeh  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lull  in  warlike  operations ;  he  built 
more  junks,  cast  more  cannon,  raised  up  several 
guns  which  had  been  sunk  by  the  English,  and 
collected  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  war-junks  in  the 
Canton  and  Fatshan  waters,  ready  to  encounter  the 
*  barbarians '  again  in  time  of  need.  As  a  means  of 
ascertaining  what  was  in  progress  in  this  quarter. 
Commodore  Elliot  set  forth  firom  Hong-kong  to 
make  a  reconnaissance.  He  started  up  the  Canton 
river  on  the  9th,  taking  with  him  the  gun-boats 
Starlingy  Haughty,  and  Forester,  and  the  heavy  boats 
of  the  Syhille  and  Highflyer,  He  steamed  through 
some  of  the  channels,  which  are  so  numerous  as 
to  convert  the  banks  of  the  river  into  a  veritable 
archipelago,  difficult  to  explore  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  channels.  Ho  met 
with  a  vast  array  of  trading-junks,  which  he  did 
not  molest  because  they  were  engaged  in  peaceful 
commerce ;  and  a  few  war-junks,  which  he  des- 
troyed ;  but  he  did  not  reach  any  spot  where  war- 
junks  in  large  numbers  were  congregated.  One 
event  of  this  month  was  the  appearance  of  Russia 
on  the  scene.  Admiral  Count  Putiatine,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Amoor,  and  who  had  made  a  rapid  overland 
journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  in  seventy  days,  steamed  from  that  river  to 
the  Pei-ho  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  The  purport 
of  this  mission  was  not  revealed  to  the  English  ; 
but  there  were  many  at  Hong-kong  who  surmised 
that  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  was  secretly 
planning  that  a  goodly  share  of  any  contingent 
advantages  arising  from  the  struggle  should  fall 
to  her*— leaving  all  the  odium  of  hostilities  on  the 
shoulders  of  England  and  France. 
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When  October  arrived,  the  stormy  state  of  the 
China  seas  rendered  it  doubtful  how  soon  the  Earl 
of  Elgin's  diplomatic  expedition  to  Pekin  would 
take  place.  The  British  community  at  Hong-kong 
rather  rejoiced  at  this;  for  they  had  all  along  advo- 
cated the  simple  formula — take  Canton  first,  and 
negotiate  with  the  emperor  afterwards.  The  earPs 
intention  to  postpone  his  visit  becoming  clearly 
known,  many  of  the  staff-officers  who  had  been  in 
enforced  idleness  at  Hong-kong  took  their  departure 
—some  to  Calcutta,  some  to  other  places.  When 
Baron  Gros  arrived  in  the  Audacieuse,  which  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  October,  the  talk  of  the  fleet 
was  that  Canton  would  be  really  and  effectually 
besieged,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  proceedings  further 
north.  The  Imperador  arrived  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  bringing  five  hundred  marines  direct 
from  England ;  and  largo  accessions  of  warlike 
^stores  denoted  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  bring  about  some  definite  termin- 
ation of  this  Chinese  quarrel. 

In  November,  General  Ashbumham,  apparently 
tired  of  doing  nothing  in  China,  gave  up  the  mili- 
tary command  and  went  to  India,  where  a  proffer 
of  his  services  was  courteously  declined  by  Lord 
Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  His  sudden 
return  to  England,  without  leave,  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  in  and  out  of  parliament.  General 
Straubenzee  now  became  military  commander  in 
China^  that  is,  commander  of  the  British  troops 
whenever  they  should  arrive.  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  was  collecting  gun-boats  from  various 
quarters.  Baron  Gros  undertook  that  France 
would  operate  in  the  capture  of  Canton,  with  three 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  four  gun-boats,  con- 
taining altogether  about  a  thousand  men.  Mr 
Reed  arrived  in  the  Minnesota,  as  American  com- 
missioner to  represent  the  interests  of  his  country, 
but  without  any  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
hostile  demonstration.  Throughout  the  whole 
afiair,  indeed,  the  United  States  '  fraternised '  much 
more  freely  with  Russia  than  with  England  and 
France. 

At  length  the  month  arrived  (December  1857) 
which  was  to  witness  the  conquest  of  Canton.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the  European  war- 
vessels  in  Chinese  waters  were  really  formidable  in 
number.  Besides  the  CaicuUa  (80),  there  were, 
including  everything  from  steam-frigates  down  to 
gun-boats,  a  total  of  70  European  and  American 
war- vessels,  of  which  no  less  than  49  were  British. 
On  the  12th  of  the  month,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  sent  a 
formal  letter  to  Commissioner  Yeh — announcing 
his  arrival  as  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  as 
plenipotentiary  to  settle  idl  existing  difibrences; 
expressing  the  pleasure  which  England  would  feel 
in  being  on  friendly  terms  with  China ;  enumerat- 
ing the  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Chinese 
authorities;  demanding  'the  complete  execution 
at  Canton  of  all  treaty  engagements,  including  the 
free  admission  of  British  subjects  into  the  city,*  and 
'compensation  to  British  subjects  and   persons 


entitled  to  British  protection  for  losses  incnrred 
in  consequence  of  the  late  disturbances  ;*  threat- 
ening a  seizure  of  Canton  if  these  terms  were  not 
acceded  to ;  and  hinting  that  the  terms  would  in 
that  case  be  rendered  much  more  severe.  On  the 
14th  Yeh  sent  a  reply,  very  tortuous  and  canning, 
justifying  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  country- 
men, but  evading  any  direct  notice  of  Elgin  s 
demand  and  threat  On  the  24th  the  British 
plenipotentiary  wrote  to  announce  that,  as  his 
desire  for  a  peaceful  termination  of  the  dispute 
had  not  been  properly  met,  he  should  at  once 
prepare  for  war.  The  next  day  (Christmas-day) 
brought  a  second  letter  from  Yeh,  repeating  his 
former  arguments  in  a  very  discursive  fashion,  but 
evading  everything  in  the  way  of  concession. 

When  December  had  brought  what  few  troops 
the  home-government  and  Lord  Canning  thought 
they  could  spare  for  China,  the  available  numbers 
appeared  as  follow — 800  men  of  various  services, 
principally  of  the  59th  foot,  from  the  garrison  of 
Hong-kong ;  2500  marines  belonging  to  the  various 
ships ;  1500  naval  brigade  formed  from  the  ships' 
crews  for  service  on  shore ;  and  900  French  troops 
and  seamen — making  a  total  of  5700  men.  These 
were  aided  by  about  1000  Chinese  and  Malay 
coolies,  as  carriers  and  labourers — men  who  readily 
sold  their  patriotism  for  silver  and  copper.  On 
the  16th,  while  the  attempt  at  negotiation  with 
Yeh  was  stUl  going  on,  the  English  and  French 
took  possession  of  Honan,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. This  is  an  island  just  opposite  Canton ; 
its  shore  forms  the  Southwark  of  the  great  dtj. 
The  merchants  and  traders  were  allowed  all  pos- 
sible facilities  for  removing  their  families  and 
goods  from  such  buildings  as  the  captors  chose  to 
appropriate — the  wish  being  to  inflict  as  small  an 
amount  of  sufiering  as  possible  on  the  Chinese 
people,  whom  the  Earl  of  Elgin  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Chinese  government  From 
the  16th  to  the  23d,  steamers  and  gun-boats  were 
daily  arriving,  and  taking  up  positions  mostlj 
between  Canton  and  the  island.  On  the  22d  a 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros,  having  virtually  declared  war  against 
China,  gave  up  the  command  of  the  operations 
to  the  general  and  the  two  admirals^-namdy, 
General  Straubenzee,  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Sej- 
mour,  and  Admiral  B.  de  Genouilly.  On  tfas 
23d,  several  military  and  naval  oflicers  steamed 
in  gun-boats  past  the  whole  length  of  the  citf, 
landed  at  a  point  beyond  its  northwestern  extn- 
mity,  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  under  the  escort 
of  a  party  of  marines  and  sailors,  mounted  a  hill, 
made  accurate  observations  on  a  series  of  forti 
north  of  the  city,  and  returned  without  the  loss  of 
a  man.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  similar  recon* 
naissance  east  and  northeast  of  the  city.  Thflie 
examinations  satisfied  the  ofl&cers  that  the  capton 
of  the  northern  forts  must  be  made  from  the  md 
rather  than  the  west  Christmas-day  and  the  two 
following  days  were  spent  in  making  pvepartlioBi 
for  the  bombardment ;  and  in  distriboting  papM 
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along  the  shore,  annoancing  to  the  Cantonese  what 
calamity  was  in  store  for  their  dty  if  Teh  did  not 
yield  before  midnight  on  the  27th.  The  viceroy 
remained  as  immovable  as  ever,  and  so  the  terrible 
work  began. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning,  of  the  28th  of 
December  the  gnns  opened  fire.  Their  number 
was  enormons-HSome  in  war-steamers,  some  iu 
gun-boats,  some  on  Honan  Island,  some  in  the 
captured  forts.  The  general  orders  were  to  fire  at 
various  parts  of  the  city-wall,  and  over  the  city  to 
the  northern  forts,  but  to  work  as  little  mischief  as 
possible  to  the  inhabited  streets.  Meanwhile  the 
troops,  marines,  and  naval  brigade  gradually 
effected  a  landing  at  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city ;  they  landed  guns  and  vast 
quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  siege-operations  to  capture  all 
the  forts  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city — ^the  bom- 
bardment of  the  southern  and  western  wall  still 
continuing.  These  fearful  operations  continued 
throughout  the  last  four  days  of  the  year,  during 
which  an  immense  number  of  fragQe  wooden 
buildings  were  burned— not  purposely,  but  of 
necessity.  The  Chinese  soldiers  did  not  shew 
in  any  vast  numbers,  nor  did  they  display  much 
heroism ;  the  assailants  conquered  one  fort  after 
another,  until  they  hold  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  margin  of  the  city— having  free  com- 
munication with  their  ships  by  a  line  of  route  to 
their  unmolested  landing-place.  Great  as  was  the 
amount  of  burning  of  wooden  tenements,  the  loss 
of  life  was  very  small ;  the  allied  killed  and 
wounded  were  less  than  150,  and  the  Chinese  loss 
was  believed  to  be  not  more  than  double  that 
number— so  careful  had  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
been  to  avoid  bringing  slaughter  into  a  place 
containing  a  million  of  human  beings. 

Rarely  has  a  city  been  held  under  a  more 
singular  tenure  than  Canton  was  held  by  the 
English  and  French  on  New-year's  Day  1858. 
They  were  masters  of  all  the  defences,  and  natu- 
rally inferred  that  the  city  would  formally  yield. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  took  place.  The 
Cantonese  resumed  tntde  in  their  streets  and  shops, 
but  Yeh  and  his  officers  kept  wholly  out  of  sight 
The  ordinary  usages  of  war  were  ignored  by 
this  singular  people.  Elgin,  Gros,  Straubenzee, 
Seymour,  Genouilly— all  came  to  the  captured 
forts  on  the  northern  heights,  and  all  were  per- 
plexed how  to  deal  with  these  impassible  Can- 
tonese. On  the  2d  of  January  and  two  following 
days  the  captors  lived  in  much  discomfort  on  the 
heights ;  but  on  the  5th  a  very  decided  advance 
was  made.  Mr  Parkes,  and  a  few  other  English- 
men who  were  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language, 
had  been  busily  engaged  collecting  information 
concerning  the  hiding-places  of  the  dignitaries 
within  the  city ;  and,  acting  on  the  information 
thus  obtained,  Straubenzee  sent  several  strongly 
armed  parties  into  difierent  districts  of  the  city. 
The  results  were  very  important  The  explorers 
captured    Conmiissioner    Yeh,    the    lieutenant- 


governor  Peh-kwei,  the  Tatar  general  of  the 
Chinese  forces  in  and  near  Caiiton,  fifty-two 
boxes  of  dollars  in  the  treasury,  and  sixty-eight 
packages  of  silver  ingots. 

From  the  5th  of  January  to  the  10th  of 
February  the  city  was  placed  under  very  ano- 
malous government  In  the  first  pkce,  Yeh  was 
sent  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  In  the  next 
place,  Yeh's  palace  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  authorities ;  while  other  large  buildings 
were  appropriated  as  barracks.  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
decided  that  the  Tatar  general  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Canton  should  be  liberated.  The 
general,  Tseang-keun,  was  obliged  to  disarm  and 
disband  his  troops,  as  a  condition  of  his  liberation. 
Elgin  thought  it  prudent  that  Peh-kwei  should  be 
formally  made  governor  of  the  city,  to  save  it  firom 
piUage.  On  the  9th  the  installation  of  this 
ftmctionary  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  Elgin, 
Gros,  Bowring,  Parkes,  Straubenzee,  Seymour, 
Genouilly,  and  other  officials.  Colonel  HoUoway, 
Captain  Martineau,  and  Mr  Parkes  were  appointed 
commissioners,  or  a  council  of  three,  to  assist  Peh- 
kwei  in  his  municipal  duties.  The  city  now 
became  safely  traversable  by  the  English  and 
French  without  much  danger ;  the  Chinese  soldiers 
were  disbanded;  and  the  citizens  were  willing 
enough  to  go  on  with  such  trade  as  was  left  to 
them.  The  council  of  three  insisted  on  organising 
an  efficient  street-police;  on  expediting  the  admin- 
istration of  justice ;  on  visiting  all  the  prisons ; 
and  on  liberating  such  wretched  captives,  as 
appeared  to  have  been  unjustly  incarcerated. 
Although  Peh-kwei  protested  loudly  against  this 
interference  with  his  supreme  authority,  he  was 
obhged  to  submit  This  period  was  a  saturnalia 
for  pirates ;  the  regular  government  being  sub- 
verted, thousands  of  lawless  men  on  the  river 
carried  on  with  impunity  that  system  of  piracy 
and  plunder  which  the  numerous  creeks  around 
Canton  rendered  so  practicable.  When  this  be- 
came fully  known  to  the  authorities  now  in  the 
ascendant,  Sir  Michael  Seymour  put  in  force  a 
severe  measure  of  attack  and  reprisal  against 
them. 

How  far  the  objects  of  the  war  had  been  attained, 
remained  still  a  problem.  Canton,  it  is  true,  was 
seized;  but  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin  was 
invisible  and  inaccessible,  and  much  evidently 
remained  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  10th  of  February 
the  blockade  was  raised.  The  Canton  river  was 
speedily  swarming  with  trading  junks ;  the  Honan 
warehouses  were  reopened  and  refilled;  British 
merchants  resumed  their  dealings  with  Chinese 
merchants  ;  and  within  a  few  days  many  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  on  their  way  to  England. 
Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  opened  communications 
with  Count  Putiatine  and  Mr  Reed ;  they  proposed, 
in  the  names  of  England  and  France,  that  Russia 
and  the  United  States  should  take  part  in  tlio 
demands  still  necessary  to  be  made  upon  the 
Emperor  of  China.  These  overtures  were  promptly 
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met;  but  it  must  in  justice  be  stated  that,  in 
the  subsequent  operations  and  negotiations  for 
obtaining  treaties,  the  Russian  and  American 
plenipotentiaries  adopted  a  more  secret  and  selfish 
polioy  than  comported  vith  the  liberal  ofier  made 
on  the  part  of  England  and  Franco.  Elgin  and 
Gros  determined  that  Canton  should  remain  in 
their  power  until  f^ll  and  satisfactory  treaties  had 
been  obtained  from  the  emperor.  It  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  English  newspaper  press,  that  the  IHmes 
correspondent,  Mr  Wingrove  Cooke,  after  seeing 
all  the  fighting  in  the  Canton  waters,  and  incurring 
as  much  hazard  as  his  colleague  Mr  Russell  had 
incurred  in  similar  duties  in  the  Crimea,  contrived 
to  obtain  a  passage  in  the  ship  (the  Inflexible) 
which  conveyed  Yeh  to  Calcutta,  and  to  draw  forth 
many  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  that  redoubt- 
able Chinaman — a  personage  who,  through  the 
columns  of  that  newspaper,  soon  became  familiarly 
known  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  a  man 
whose  shipboard  life  was  thus  summed  up,  'he 
eats  a  great  deal,  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  washes 
very  little.* 

Early  in  March,  after  the  forwarding  to  Fekin 
of  official  dispatches  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  render  probable  their  receipt  by  the  emperor, 
Elgin  and  Gros  moved  towards  the  north.  This 
conveyance  of  letters  was,  as  is  usual  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  a  most  complicated  affair.  Mr  Law- 
rence Oliphant,  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  private  secretary, 
and  Viscount  de  Contades,  secretary  of  legation  to 
Baron  Gros,  went  from  Canton  to  Shang-hae,  bear- 
ing letters  from  the  English  and  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  also  from  those  of  America  and  Russia. 
After  reaching  Shang-hae,  and  being  joined  by 
the  British,  French,  and  American  consuls,  they 
pushed  on  in  boats  up  the  river,  on  whose  banks 
stands  the  city  of  Soo-choo,  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  China.  The  governor  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  avoid  an  interview ;  but  as  the  messen- 
gers would  not  be  refused,  he  received  them  with 
an  unwilling  courtesy,  and  undertook  to  forward 
their  letters  to  Pekin.  The  envoys  then  returned  to 
Shang-hae.  Certain  arrangements  were  now  made 
for  the  safety  of  Canton  and  Hong-kong,  and  vast 
stores  were  sent  up  to  Shang-hae,  in  preparation 
for  any  contingencies.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  his 
suite,  on  their  way  to  Shang-hae,  sojourned  for 
a  while  at  Fuh-choo-foo.  All  the  plenipotentiaries 
arrived  at  Shang-hae  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
month.  They  received  answers  from  the  court  of 
Pekin  to  their  several  letters.  The  Chinese  autho- 
rities endeavoured  so  to  treat  the  subject  as  to  keep 
the  plenipotentiaries  as  far  away  from  Pekin  as 
possible.  They  alleged  that,  whether  Yeh  had  or 
had  not  misused  his  authority  at  Canton,  he  was 
now  dismissed,  and  was  replaced  by  a  viceroy  who 
would  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  repre- 
sentations ;  they  recommended  that  the  English 
and  French  plenipotentiaries  had  better  return  to 
the  south,  there  to  resume  their  superintendence 
of  peacefol  commerce ;  that  the  Russians  should 


return  to  the  north,  and  the  Americans  remain 
quietly  at  the  trading  ports.  These  replies  did  not 
purport  to  come  from  the  emperor,  who  was  too 
lofty  a  personage  to  recognise  the  plenipotentiaries ; 
they  came  through  the  governor  of  the  Shang-hae 
province,  and  were  worded  in  the  customary  style 
of  Chinese  magniloquence. 

The  month  of  April  found  the  Chinese  quarrel 
apparently  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  The 
advice  of  the  imperial  authorities^  that  they  should 
keep  away  from  Pekin,  and  attend  to  their  trading 
affiiirs,  was  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries—one of  whom,  at  any  rate,  had  come 
from  Europe  for  a  far  different  purpose.  Afiiurs 
did  not  progress  very  favourably  at  Canton.  Pirates 
continued  to  infest  the  river ;  while  an  army  of 
rebels— equally  hostile  to  the  imperialists  and  to 
the  '  barbarians ' — wbs  marching  towards  the  dty 
from  the  interior.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  strange  conftision  in  the 
government  and  ownership  of  their  city,  fled  from 
Canton.  The  English  merchants  found  their 
trading  arrangements  sadly  checked  by  these 
sources  of  disquietude ;  and  they  sighed  for  the 
return  of  those  times  when  opium,  and  tea^  and 
silk  brought  them  large  profits.  Finding,  as  they 
had  all  along  surmised,  that  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Pekin,  the  plenipotentiaries  took  their  departure 
from  Shang-hae,  and  steamed  northward.  Count 
Putiatine,  in  the  America  steamer,  anchored  off  the 
Pei-ho  river  on  the  14th  ;  a  few  hours  afterwards 
arrived  the  Furious  and  the  Leven,  in  the  former 
of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Elgin ;  Mr  Reed,  in  the 
Mississippi^  made  his  appearance  on  the  16th; 
Baron  Gros,  in  the  Audaiceuset  joined  his  brother- 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  2dd;  and  Admirals  Sey- 
mour and  GenouiUy  arrived  on  the  24th.  Letters 
were  now  sent  off  to  Pekin,  demanding  the 
appointment  of  an  official  of  high  rank  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  four  courts,  to  confer  on  the 
matters  in  dispute ;  and  allowing  six  days  for  the 
return  of  an  answer.  This  decisive  step  produced 
a  more  immediate  effect  than  any  course  yet 
adopted  ;  the  emperor,  unless  wholly  deceived  by 
those  around  him,  had  now  ample  means  of 
knowing  that  a  formidable  armament  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  the  imperial 
city  is  situated,  and  that  Russia  and  America  had 
joined  England  and  France  in  this  demonstration. 
Before  the  six  days  had  expired,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  announce  that  Tao,  or  Tan,  governor- 
general  of  the  province,  had  been  appointed  as 
envoy  to  meet  the  plenipotentiaries.  Meanwhile^ 
the  month  of  May  was  a  troubled  one  in  Canton. 
The  new  governor  Hwang,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  Peh-kwei,  were  frequently  detected  in 
mancBuvres  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  English 
and  French  officers  left  in  charge  of  the  dtj. 
Many  of  the  Cantonese  themselves  believed  that 
Uwang  had  received  secret  orders  firom  Pekin  to 
retake  Canton  while  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the 
northern  waters.     There  were  machinaliiNM  at 
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Pekin,  rebel  armies  in  the  inner  provinces,  restless 
Tatars  in  the  Canton  province,  pirates  in  the 
river,  and  unreliable  Chinese  authorities  every- 
where ;  insomuch  that  the  continuance  of  quietude 
in  the  city  was  very  problematical.  During  the 
month,  about  1200  sepoys  arrived  from  Calcutta ; 
they  had  belonged  to  the  47th  and  65th  Bengal 
native  infantry,  disarmed  in  India  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  but  not  implicated  in  actual  mutiny  ; 
the  70th  had  preceded  them,  and  had  behaved 
steadily  in  China. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  experienced 
the  customary  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Chinese  to 
anything  like  a  candid  agreement  or  understand- 
ing. The  new  envoy,  Tao,  was  long  in  making  his 
appearance ;  and  when  he  did  appear,  his  powers 
of  treating  were  found  to  be  so  limited,  and  his 
attempts  at  evasion  so  many,  that  the  aid  of  cannon- 
balls  was  again  found  to  be  necessary.  Steamers 
were  quickly  sent  down  to  Shang-hae,  Hong-kong, 
and  Canton,  for  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May  hostile  operations  began.  The  banks  of 
the  Pei-ho  being  defended  by  forts,  these  forts  were 
attacked  one  by  one,  and  captured.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  by  this  means  enabled  to  advance 
higher  up  the  river,  increasing  their  chance  of  a 
direct  communication  with  the  authorities  at  Pekin. 
The  Chinese  had  not  been  idle;  for  throughout 
the  month  they  had  been  seen  drilling  their  troops 
in  the  forts,  and  sinking  junks  to  bar  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river ;  but  the  gun-boats  which  the 
English  and  French  had  now  brought  up,  and  the 
boats  of  the  war-ships,  made  light  of  these  obstruc- 
tions. The  Russian  and  American  ambassadors 
were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  trading  conces- 
sions offered  to  them  by  the  Chinese  authorities ; 
but  the  English  and  French  were  determined  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  definite  settle- 
ment of  all  the  points  in  dispute ;  and  hence  the 
attack  on  the  forts,  which  evidently  produced  an 
immense  excitement  higher  up  the  river. 

June  began  with  a  battle,  or  at  leasts  a  skirmish, 
outside  Canton-^shewing  that  a  peaceM  occupa- 
tion of  that  city  was  not  readily  to  be  looked  for. 
A  military  force  of  *  braves'  or  Chinese  soldiers 
having  gradually  been  approaching  from  the 
north,  General  Straubenzee  deemed  it  necessary  to 
encounter  and  crush  or  disperse  them  at  once.  On 
the  2d,  accompanied  by  Mr  Parkes,  he  started  off 
to  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  city,  having  with 
him  about  a  thousand  men  supplied  with  three 
days'  rations.  The  braves,  who  were  soon  met 
with,  kept  up  a  skirmishing  fight  all  day  on  the 
3d,  and  then  retired  without  much  loss.  Strau- 
benzee returned  to  Canton  on  the  4th,  also  without 
much  loss  in  actual  fighting ;  but  his  soldiers  had 
been  stricken  down  in  considerable  number  by  the 
terrible  heat  of  the  sun.  The  expedition  was 
scarcely  to  be  considered  satisfactory;  for  the 
braves  were  still  hovering  among  the  hills,  very 
little  disheartened  by  their  defeat  As  the  month 
advanced,  the  state  of  affairs  at  Canton  became 
worse  and  worse.    Rookets  were  frequently  fired 


at  night  into  the  posts  held  by  the  allies ;  the 
suburbs  were  full  of  armed  ruffians  ready  for  any 
mischief ;  the  streets  became  unsafe  to  Europeans 
unless  armed  or  guarded  ;  occasional  attacks  were 
made  on  the  police,  and  even  on  the  sentries; 
headless  bodies  of  Europeans  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  river ;  two  or  three  sailors  were  waylaid, 
cut  down,  and  carried  off;  and  placards  were 
posted  up  about  the  city,  couched  in  the  most 
ferocious  language  against  the  ^foreign  devils.' 
One  of  these  placards  designated  the  British  consul 
as  *the  red-haired  barbarian  Parkes.' 

The  state  of  affairs  further  north,  during  this 
month  of  June,  was  more  favourable.  The  destnic- 
tion  of  the  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  Chinese  authorities  again  into 
a  disposition  for  negotiation.  The  river  was  care- 
fully examined  from  Ta-koo  up  to  Tien-sing — a  city 
of  300,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  high  road  to 
Pekin,  at  a  point  where  the  Great  Canal  of  China 
enters  the  Pei-ho.  The  four  plenipotentiaries 
steamed  up  to  Tien-sing,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain :  seeing  that  the  Chinese  government, 
paralysed  by  the  capture  of  the  forts,  no  longer 
made  an  attempt  to  obstruct  them.  Governor  Tao 
was  dismissed,  for  having  managed  matters  badly ; 
and  two  mandarins  of  high  rank,  Kwei-liang  and 
Hwa-sha-na^  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
barbarians.  The  plenipotentiaries  took  up  their 
abode  on  shore,  in  a  house  provided  by  the  man- 
darins ;  and  a  renewed  series  of  negotiations  com- 
menced. Meanwhile,  all  hostilities  were  suspended ; 
the  war-junks  and  the  gun-boats  remained  peace- 
fully at  anchor,  and  the  trading-Junks  were  allowed 
to  pass  up  and  down  the  river.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tien-sing 
manifested  a  disposition  to  molest  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  their  suites;  whereupon  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  ordered  np  a  few  seamen  and  marines — 
who,  perambulating  the  walls  and  streets  of  the 
city  for  a  few  hours,  gave  such  a  check  to  the 
citizens  as  to  induce  a  more  peaceful  demeanour. 
One  of  the  first  definite  results  of  the  conferences 
which  now  ensued,  was  a  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States,  signed  on  the  18th  of  June 
by  Mr  Reed  and  the  two  Chinese  mandarins. 
America  had  from  the  first  sought  to  obtain  the 
best  terms  for  herself,  without  much  consideration 
for  the  other  powers  ;  and  as  her  demeanour  was 
more  courteous  than  threatening,  more  submissive 
than  dignified ;  as,  moreover,  her  demands  were 
not  so  extensive  as  those  of  England — she  found 
less  difficulty  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  would  open  up  a  door  for  increased 
American  trading  with  China ;  and  with  this  Mr 
Reed  was  well  satisfied.  Count  Putiatine  about  the 
same  date  signed  a  treaty  as  the  represent-ative  of 
Russia.  The  policy  of  his  court  was  to  keep  the 
other  great  powers  as  far  from  Pekin  as  possible, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  check  the  gradual 
growth  of  Russian  influence  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  terms  of  the 
Russian  treaty  were  far  more  important  than  those 
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of  the  American ;  they  included  the  cession  to 
Raaaia  of  A  large  area  of  country  near  tlie  month 
of  the  great  river  Amoor,  and  of  an  amount  of 
trading  privileges  such  as  had  never  before  heen 
conceded  by  China  to  any  otlier  conntiy  T\hatevcr 
The  English  and  French  treatieSj  especially 
the  former,  being  more  comprehensive  in  their 
character,  conlU  not  be  settled  bo  readily  as  the 
American,      Commissioner    Keyring,    who    had 


conclnded  the  treaty  of  Nankin  \flth  Sir  Henry 
Fottinger  in  1812,  was  sent  from  Fckin  to  Tien- 
sing  to  assist  Kwei-liang  and  Hwa-sha-na  in  the 
present  instance ;  but  the  Earl  of  Elgin^  seeing  that 
Key-ing  was  disposed  for  a  conrse  of  cunning  and 
tricker3%  refused  to  treat  with  hira;  and  the 
negotiations  were  left  to  the  other  two  comtnis* 
Eionei's.  All  diihcuUics  being  gradually  removed 
hy  three  weeks  of  negotiation,  treaties  were  at 
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length  signed  on  the  2Cth  and  27th  of  June  respec- 
tively by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  with 
the  two  Chinese  commissioners.  The  provisions 
were  nearly  the  same  for  England  and  for  France, 
except  an  Indemnity  to  he  given  to  the  former 
nation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  for  certain 
losses  incurred  hy  the  merchants.  The  more 
important  clanses  of  the  English  treaty  may  he 
thus  thrown  into  a  summary :  Confirmation  of  the 
former  Treaty  of  Nankin — Agreement  to  appoint 
British  ambassador  at  Pekin,  and  Chinese  ambas- 
BfldoT  at  London— Family  and  suite  of  British 
ambassador  to  have  residence  and  security  at  Fekin, 
and  facilities  for  travelling,  transaction  of  business, 
and  transmission  of  letters— British  ambassador  to 
correspond  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Chinese 


minister  for  foreign  affairs — Cliristianity^  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  to  be  tolerated,  and  Chri»^ 
tian  missionaries  protected  throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire — British  subjects  permitted  to  trade  and 
to  travel  in  the  interior — Chtn-kiang^  on  the  great 
river  Yang-tsze-kiang ;  Niuchwang, in  Manchooria; 
Tang-choo,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Pe-che-leo  ;  Tae-wan^  in 
the  island  of  Formosa  ;  Swatow  and  Kiung-choo^ 
in  the  island  of  Hainan,  to  be  declared  free  ports; 
in  a/hlition  to  Canton^  Amoy,  Fnh-choo-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shaug-hae,  the  Eve  already  opened ;  and  in 
addition,  also,  to  three  other  ports  on  the  Yang* 
tsze-kiang,  as  soon  as  they  should  bo  freed  from 
rebels — An  Anglo-Chinese  commission  to  prepare 
a  commercial  tarifl*,  which  is  to  be  reriBed  eTei7 
ten  years — Inland  transit  duca  to  bo  commuted  liar 
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an  ad  valorem  rate-official  correspondence  to  be 
conducted  in  English  as  the  text  or  original,  with 
a  Chinese  translation  as  an  accompaniment — The 
Chinese  character  or  symbol  denoting  '  barbarian ' 
to  be  in  future  omitted  in  Chinese  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  foreigners — British  ships-of-war 
permitted  to  visit  any  ports  in  the  empire,  and 
their  commanders  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality 
by  the  Chinese  officials — Both  nations  to  assist  in 
suppressing  piracy  in  Chinese  watei*s — Amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  settled  by  a  separate  article. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  would  not  quit  Tien-sing  until 
he  had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  emperor  under- 
stood and  accepted  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  this 
done,  he  returned  on  the  6th  of  July  to  Shang-hae. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  such  a 
treaty,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would  greatly 
revolutionise  the  conmiercial  and  social  institutions 
of  China.  If  British  ships-of-war  be  peinnitted  to 
visit  any  of  the  ports,  and  trading-ships  have  free 
entry  to  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  number ;  if  the 
great  Tang-tsze-kiang  be  made  a  channel  up  which 
British  manufactures  may  penetrate  ;  if  Christian 
missionaries  may  teach  and  preach,  print  and  dis- 
tribute, without  opposition  from  the  government ; 
if  a  British  official  may  reside  at  the  imperial  city, 
and  the  Chinese  emperor  condescend  to  appoint  an 
ambassador  to  London ;  finally,  if  the  vain  assump- 
tion of  superiority  be  discontinued  in  Chinese 
official  documents  relating  to  the  English — an 
immense  advance  will  have  been  made  towards 
bringing  China  into  the  fraternity  of  nations.  The 
great  doubt  was,  whether  so  vast  a  change  would 
not  be  too  extensive  to  be  made  at  once— too 
humiliating,  in  the  Chinese  view,  for  the  imperial 
government  to  adopt  in  its  integrity:  especially 
as  the  British  did  not  offer  to  assist  the  emperor 
against  the  rebels  who  ravaged  his  dominions.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  formalities  of  ratifica- 
tion could  ail  be  completed  before  the  summer  of 
1859.  The  Hon.  Mr  Bruce,  brother  to  tho  Earl  of 
Elgin,  conveyed  the  treaty  to  England.  No  sooner 
was  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  known,  than  English 
merchants  began  to  make  inquiries  and  calcula- 
tions concerning  increased  exports,  of  salt  and 
other  commodities,  to  the  China  seas.  The 
indemnity  question  was  felt  to  bo  one  which 
could  not  be  settled  without  long  delay,  in  treat- 
ing with  so  peculiar  a  people  as  the  Chinese. 
Commissioners  on  both  sides  were  to  decide  how 
much  should  be  paid  by  China,  for  injury  inflicted 
on  British  property  at  Canton,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  British  expedition ;  they  were  also 
to  decide  on  the  revised  tariff  for  imports  and 
exports. 

While  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  being 
settled  at  Tien-sing,  the  state  of  Canton  became 
more  and  more  disturbed.  Street-murders  were 
very  frequent ;  bags  of  gunpowder  were  exploded 
in  the  streets,  at  moments  when  patrols  were 
expected  to  pass ;  and  missiles  were  hurled,  from 
unseen  quarters,  into  all  parts  of  the  city  where 
Europeans  resided.     Many  of  the  more  peaceful 


citizens  left  Canton,  and  their  houses  were  at  once 
seized  by  ruffians,  who  posted  up  prodamations 
of  most  ultra-Chinese  character.  One  of  these 
proclamations  was  to  the  effect  that,  'We  have 
ascertained  that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
thousand  English  and  French  dogs  in  the  city; 
but  our  numbers  are  thousands  on  thousands ;  and 
if  every  one  of  us  carry  but  a  sword  to  kill  every 
foreigner  that  we  meet,  we  shall  soon  kill  them  all 
If  any  one  trade  or  supply  provisions  to  the  foreign 
dogs,  we  shall  arrest  and  punish  him  according  to 
the  village  regulations.  All  those  who  are  in 
tho  employ  of  the  foreign  dogs  must  leave  their 
employment  in  one  month ' — and  terrible  denuncia- 
tions were  hurled  against  all  those  who  should 
disobey  these  behests.  General  Straubenzee  and 
the  other  officials  were  much  perplexed  how  to 
deal  with  this  state  of  things ;  they  began  to  fear 
that  nothing  less  than  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
would  drive  out  the  '  braves,*  and  restore  peaceful 
trade;  and  yet  it  would  bo  an  anomaly  to  use 
cannon  and  muskets,  beheading  and  imprisonment, 
against  the  subjects  of  an  emperor  with  whom  we 
had  just  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  this  exigency, 
Sir  John  Bowring  caused  lai*ge  posting-bills  to  be 
printed  in  Chinese — announcing  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  between  the  two  countries ; 
that  all  animosity  ought  now  to  cease  ;  that  many 
Chinese,  hitherto  residing  at  Hongkong  as  servants 
and  traders,  had  been  frightened  away  by  threaten- 
ing proclamations  from  some  of  the  authorities  on 
the  mainland ;  that  surreptitious  attempts  had  been 
made  to  check  the  supply  of  provisions  to  Hong- 
kong ;  and  that  many  inconveniences  had  thence 
arisen.  The  placard  proceeded  to  warn  all  per- 
sons and  communities  against  any  interference 
with  the  peaceful  resumption  of  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  An  attempt  to  distribute  this 
placard  or  proclamation  was  clumsily  made,  and 
led  to  disaster.  Two  British  officers,  knowing  the 
Chinese  language,  went  with  a  few  seamen  in  the 
gun-boat  Starl^^  to  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Hong-kong.  Some 
difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  the  official  authorities,  the  sailors  landed 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  attempted  to  post  up  the 
placards  in  the  water-side  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Namtow ;  they  were,  however,  attacked  by  Chinese 
soldiery,  and  driven  back  to  the  gun-boat,  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  number  and  the  wounding 
of  another. 

This  untoward  failure  of  course  led  to  furtlicr 
fighting.  As  the  attack  made  by  the  Chinese  on 
the  sailors  was  in  defiance  of  a  flag  of  truce,  Sir 
John  Bowriug  deemed  liimself  justified  in  inflicting 
a  punishment  on  tho  town.  He  made  a  requisition 
to  Qeneral  Sti-aubenzee,  who  thereupon  organised 
a  small  expeditionary  force.  He  selected  700  men 
^59th  foot,  artillery,  engineers,  marines,  and  naval 
brigade — who  were  commanded  by  himself  and 
Commodore  Keith  Stewart.  They  landed  near 
Namtow  on  the  11th  of  August^  and  gave  notice  to 
the  inhabitants  that  no  injury  would  be  done  to 
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them  if  they  remained  nentral ;  the  attack  being 
intended  against  the  '  braves '  or  Chinese  soldiers, 
who  had  originated  the  contest.  Within  a  few 
hours  a  fort  was  attacked,  the  Chinese  troops 
driven  out,  the  fort  destroyed,  and  two  large  brass 
gans  brought  away  as  trophies.  The  object  in  view 
was,  not  to  injure  the  town  or  the  inhabitants,  but 
to  prove  to  the  authorities  that  any  disregard  of  a 
flag  of  truce  would  subject  them  to  a  hostile 
demonstration. 

Throughout  these  strange  operations,  in  which 
war  and  peace  were  so  oddly  mingled — ^the  one 
prevailing  at  Namtow,  the  other  at  Tien-sing— the 
city  of  Canton  continued  in  a  disturbed  state.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  the  *  braves '  outside  the  city  went 
80  for  as  to  plan  an  attack  for  tho  expulsion  of 
the  English  and  French  altogether  from  the  place. 
They  were  speedily  beaten  off.  As  before,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  discomfiture,  not  a  suppression  ;  for 
the  braves  settled  down  in  an  encampment  about 
four  miles  from  Canton,  ready  for  any  exigencies. 
During  a  considerable  time  after  the  signing  of  tho 
treaty  at  Tien-sing,  Governor  Whang  either  did  not 
know  of  it,  or  else  disregarded  it;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  August,  evidence  gradually 
appeared  that  he  had  been  officially  informed  of 
the  treaty.  He  forbade  the  braves  to  make  any 
further  attacks.  Many  Chinese  traders,  who  had 
been  driven  in  disquietude  from  Canton,  now 
returned  ;  and  Hong-kong  began  again  to  look  out 
for  Chinese  servants  and  work-people.  Governor 
Whang's  proclamation,  dated  August  17th,  con- 
tained a  statement  which  bore  an  aspect  of  con- 
siderable probability :  *  There  are,  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  many  villains  and  thieves  who, 
protending  they  are  braves,  take  advantage  of  tho 
state  of  affairs  to  create  disturbances  in  order  to 
plunder  and  rob,  and  Arom  whose  hands  the 
citizens  have  suffered  much.  If  such  rascality  be 
not  speedily  suppressed,  how  can  the  minds  of  the 
people  be  set  at  ease,  or  tranquiUity  restored? 
And  unless  the  villains  be  apprehended,  how  can 
the  districts  be  purged  ?  *  Wherefore  he  gave 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  violence  and  hostile 
manifestations. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
—with  the  exception  of  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  at 
Japan,  presently  to  be  adverted  to— Lord  Elgin 
remained  in  the  China  seas,  chiefly  at  Shang-hae, 
waiting  for  the  Chinese  commissioners  who  were 
to  settle  with  him  the  minor  details  supplementary 
to  the  treaty.  Former  experience  having  shewn 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  viewed  the  obligations 
of  a  treaty  somewhat  lightly,  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  either  to  give  up  Canton,  or  to  withdraw 
the  powerful  naval  force  from  the  China  coast, 
until  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been  put 
in  a  fair  train  for  fulfilment.  Canton  gradually 
recovered  its  trade  and  quietude  ;  Hong-kong 
gradually  got  back  its  Chinese  servants  and 
artisans ;  and  tho  English  fleet  vigorously  put  in 
operation  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  related 
to  the  suppression  of  piracy.     Expeditions  were 


fitted  out  from  Hong-kong,  which  captured  and 
destroyed  hundreds  of  piratical  junks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  this 
remarkable  Chinese  war  bore  relation  to  Japan — 
an  empire  consisting  of  many  islands,  lying  north- 
eastward of  China.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Japanese  traded  only  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
Dutch.  The  Dutch  were  allowed  to  establish  a 
trading  station  on  the  small  island  of  Desima, 
which  was  connected  with  the  larger  island  of 
Kiusiu  or  Kioosioo  by  a  bridge.  At  the  Kiusiu  end 
of  the  bridge  was  the  city  of  Nagasaki  or  Nangasaki, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  only  the  Dutch 
were  allowed  to  trade.  One  ship  annually,  and 
one  only,  was  permitted  to  come  to  Desima  from 
Java,  bringing  sugar,  ivory,  tin,  lead,  bar-iron,  fine 
chintzes,  and  a  few  other  commodities,  and  con- 
veying^  away  in  exchange  copper,  camphor, 
lackered-wood  ware,  porcelain,  rice,  soy,  &c 
The  Chinese,  like  the  Dutch,  were  confined  to 
the  little  island  opposite  Nagasaki,  but  their 
trading  privileges  were  greater  ;  at  three  different 
periods  of  the  year  they  were  wont  to  send  laden 
junks  from  Amoy,  Niug-po,  and  Shang-hae,  and 
exchange  Chinese  commodities  for  Japanese. 
Such  was  the  state  of  matters  until  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Busso-Turkish  war ;  when  the 
United  States,  taking  advantage  of  an  insult 
offered  to  American  ships,  induced  or  compelled 
the  Japanese  government  to  permit  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  to  be  conducted  at 
certain  ports  under  certain  regulations.  Some 
time  afterwards,  similar  privileges  were  accorded 
to  Russia  and  England.  The  convention  with 
England,  signed  at  Nagasaki  on  the  9th  of  Octoher 
1865,  provided  for  very  little  more  than  this — ^that 
British  ships  might  resort  to  the  three  ports  of 
Nagasaki,  Simoda,  and  Hakodadi,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  repairs,  and  obtaining  fresh  water, 
provisions,  and  such  supplies  as  they  might  abso- 
lutely need.  It  was  a  denial  of  such  aid  to 
distressed  ships  that  had  led  the  United  States  to 
threaten  the  Japanese.  France,  not  to  be  left 
behind  by  other  nations,  sent  an  expedition  to 
obtain  shipping  privileges  similar  to  those  conceded 
to  America,  England,  and  Russia.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1856,  M.  do  Montravel  presented  himself 
before  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  accompanied  by 
rather  an  imposing  array  of  officers  ;  he  bad  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  desired  concession.  On 
the  11th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  two  British 
merchant-ships,  about  to  enter  the  harbour  at 
Nagasaki,  to  purchase  certain  supplies,  were  reftised 
admission  ;  whereupon  the  two  captains  sailed  up 
close  to  the  town,  landed,  and  marched  with  a 
strong  escort  to  the  residence  of  the  governor.  He 
declined  to  receive  them,  but  undertook  that  any 
letter  from  them  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
emperor  at  Jedo  or  Yedo,  the  capitid  of  Japan. 
This  letter  obtained  the  desired  result;  an  imp^ial 
edict  being  issued  on  January  26,  1867,  that 
ships  f^m  any  of  the  four  nations  mi^t  entar 
Nagasaki  as  well  as  the  other  two  ports— proTided 
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that  none  of  the  crews  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  This  letter  was^  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement, 
which  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  had  on  a  former 
occasion  evaded.  On  the  17th  of  June  1857,  Mr 
Townshend  Harris,  acting  under  the  United  States 
consul  at  Hong-kong,  signed  a  treaty  at  Simoda 
with  two  Japanese  commissioners.  This  treaty 
was  a  great  advance,  in  commercial  liberality,  on 
anything  previously  known  in  that  region. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  the  autumn  of 
1858 ;  when,  expeditions  to  China  having  been 
sent  from  England,  France,  Russia,  and  America, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  proximity  of  Japan  to 
obtain  by  and  for  the  first  three  countries  the 
same  trading  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to 
America.  It  was,  throughout,  a  very  singular  race 
between  four  great  nations,  in  which  America 
obtained  the  first  start  The  Japanese  had, 
during  three  or  four  years,  seen  much  more  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  had  begun  to  acquire  enlarged  notions 
of  international  commerce ;  moreover,  they  had 
lately  heard  of  the  powerful  armaments  on  the 
Canton  and  Fei-ho  rivers,  and  of  the  treaties  which 
those  armaments  had  enforced;  from  whence 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  inferred  that  he  might  prob- 
ably meet  with  success  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
an  improved  treaty  of  commerce.  On  the  3d  of 
August  he  entered  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  with  the 
Fiinous,  Retribution^  and  Z«*— taking  with  him  a 
steam-yacht  as  a  present  from  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  with  the 
Calcutta  and  Inflexible,  It  being  deemed  best  that 
the  yacht  should  be  presented  at  Jedo  if  possible, 
the  expedition  set  forth  again,  and  proceeded  to 
Simoda.  Here  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr  Towns- 
hend Harris,  United  States  consul,  had  just 
returned  from  Jedo  with  a  new  and  very  advan- 
tageous treaty  of  commerce  between  America  and 
Japan  ;  that  Count  Putiatine  was  at  that  very 
moment  negotiating  for  a  similar  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Japan ;  and  that  Mr  Donker  Curtius, 
Dutch  consul,  had  been  trying  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion for  HoUand.  The  Earl  at  once  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  he  would  be  distanced 
by  the  other  diplomatists.  Procuring  the  aid  of  a 
Dutch  interpreter,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr 
Harris,  his  lordship  proceeded  from  Simoda 
towards  Jedo  on  the  12th.  Disregarding  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Japanese  government  concern- 
ing the  anchoring-places  of  ships,  the  squadron, 
led  by  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  boldly  pushed 
on  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city — to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  official  and  non- 
official.  Boats  approached,  containing  Japanese 
officers,  who  earnestly  begged  the  British  repre- 
sentative not  to  approach  the  great  city,  which  had 
never  yet  been  visited  by  a  foreign  ship ;  but  as  he 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  they  prepared  to  give 
him  a  courteous  reception  on  shore.  Although 
the  city  was  strongly  protected  by  forts,  there 


was  no  indication  of  a  hostile  repulsion  of  the 
strangers.  During  eight  days  did  Elgin  reside 
within  the  great  city  of  Jedo,  treated  with  every 
attention — possibly  because  there  were  British 
ships-of-war  and  a  gun-boat  just  at  hand.  All  the 
naval  officers  had  opportunity  of  traversing  the 
city  during  this  interval,  and  met  with  signs  of 
civilisation  such  as  induced  them  to  write  homo 
very  glovring  descriptions.  The  earl  at  first  met 
with  difficulties,  arising  fh>m  the  circumstance 
that  a  conservative  had  just  supplanted  a  liberal 
ministry  (to  use  English  terms)  at  Jedo,  strength- 
ening the  prejudice  against  foreigners.  Indeed, 
this  change  of  ministry  had  arisen  two  or  three 
days  before,  in  consequence  of  the  signmg  of 
the  liberal  treaty  with  America.  Elgin,  however, 
triumphed  over  this  and  all  other  difficulties  ;  he 
arrived  at  Shang-hae  agam  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, bringing  with  him  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Japan,  signed  at  Jedo  on  the 
26th  of  August. 

The  treaty  thus  obtained  was  written  in  Dutch 
as  the  original,  with  English  and  Japanese  transla- 
tions. The  chief  clauses  comprised  the  following 
provisions :  England  may  appoint  an  ambassador  to 
Jedo,  and  Japan  an  ambassador  to  London — The 
ambassadors  to  be  free  to  travel  in  the  respective 
empires — ^Each  power  may  appoint  consuls  at  the 
ports  of  the  other — The  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Nana- 
gawa,  Nagasaki,  Nee-e-gata,  Hiogo,  Jedo,  and 
Osaca,  to  be  opened  to  British  traders  at  various 
times  by  the  year  1863— British  traders  may  lease 
ground  and  build  dwellings  and  warehouses  at 
those  ports— The  British  may  travel  to  distances 
within  a  certain  radius  of  each  port — In  any 
dispute  between  British  and  Japanese,  the  British 
consuls  to  act  as  friendly  arbitrators — If  arbitration 
fail,  British  offenders  to  be  tried  by  British  laws, 
and  Japanese  by  those  of  Japan — British  residents 
may  employ  Japanese  as  servants  or  workmen — 
British  may  freely  exercise  their  reUgion — Foreign 
and  Japanese  coin  may  be  used  indifferently  for 
commercial  purposes — Supplies  for  British  vessels 
may  be  stored  at  certain  ports  free  of  duty — 
Japanese  authorities  to  render  aid  to  stranded 
British  vessels — British  captains  may  employ 
Japanese  pilots — Goods  may  be  imported  at  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  without  any  transit  or  other  dues, 
and  may  be  re-exported  duty  free— British  and 
Japanese  to  aid  each  other  in  preventing  smugg- 
ling— Money,  apparel,  and  household  furniture  of 
British  subjects  residing  in  Japan  to  be  imported 
duty  free — Munitions  of  war  to  be  prohibited— All 
other  articles  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  import-duty, 
varying  from  5  to  35  per  cent.,  according  to  a  tariff 
to  be  specially  prepared— Any  trading  privileges, 
granted  hereafter  to  any  other  nation,  to  be  granted 
equally  to  England. 

This  very  important  treaty— even  more  liberal 
in  its  provisions  than  that  concluded  with  China 
— was  to  be  ratified  by  the  two  courts,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged,  within  one  year 
from  the  signature. 
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When,  by  the  month  of  October  1858,  it  was 
known  that  the  object  of  the  Persian  expedition 
had  been  fulfilled  by  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  Persians  from  Herat;  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Chinese  expedition  had  been  even  more 
than  fulfilled,  supposing  the  advantageous  treaty 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Blgin  to  be  faithfully 
observed;  and  that  a  remarkable  commercial 
treaty  had  been  signed  with  Japan—the  English 
nation  felt,  not  unjustly,  that  their  prospects 
of  advancement  in  the  east  were  greatly  height- 
ened. All  depended,  however,  or  would  depend, 
on  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  India;  if  that 
ended  satisfactorily,  the  power  of  England  in  Asia 
would  be  greater  than  ever.  That  the  Indian 
^gfowmld  have  a  favourable  termination, 
few  doubted.  There  was  much  to  be  done  ;  but 
as  the  whole  empire  cheerfuUy  supported  the 
government  in  the  preparaUons  for  doing  it,  and 


as  those  preparations  had  been  widely  spread  and 
deeply  considered,  luccess  was  very  confidently 
looked  forward  to. 

The  arrangements  for  the  final  discomfitore  (if 
not  extinction)  of  the  mutineers,  and  for  bringing 
back  a  misguided  peasantry  to  habits  of  order  and 
of  industry,  will  be  noticed  presently  ;  but  it  may 
be  desirable  first  to  glance  at  two  important  sub- 
jects which  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men— namely,  the  probable  causes  of 
the  Revolt ;  and,  consequent  on  those  causes,  the 
general  character  of  the  reforms  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  the  government  of  India^  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  change  from  the  Oompany*s 
rigime  to  that  of  the  Queen. 

The  complexity  of  Indian  affairs  was  yery 
remarkable;  and  in  no  instance  more  so  than  with 
reference  to  the  first  of  the  above  two  subjects  of 
speculation.  Down  to  the  closing  soene^  men  could 
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not  agree  in  their  answers  to  the  question— 
'What  was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny?*  Mili- 
tary ofiBcers,  cabinet  ministers,  commissioners, 
magistrates,  missionaries,  members  of  parliament, 
pamphleteers,  writers  in  newspapers,  as  they 
had  differed  at  first,  so  did  they  differ  to  the  end. 
This  discrepancy  offers  strong  proof  that  the  causes 
were  many  in  number  and  varied  in  kind — 
that  the  Revolt  was  a  resultant  of  several  inde- 
pendent forces,  all  tending  towards  a  common  end. 
It  may  not  be  without  value  to  shew  in  what 
directions  public  men  sought  for  these  causes. 
The  following  summaries  present  the  views  of  a 
few  among  many  who  wrote  on  the  subject : 

Mr  Gubbins,*  who  was  financial  commissioner 
of  Oude  (or  Oudh)  when  the  mutiny  began,  was 
requested  by  Mr  Oolvin,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  to  express  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  that  catastrophe.  He  wrote 
out  his  opinions;  and  stated  that  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  shortly  before  his  death,  concurred 
mainly  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
attribute  the  mutiny  to  Russian  intrigue—an  expla- 
nation that  had  occurred  to  the  minds  of  some 
persons.  In  the  second  place,  he  disbelieved  that  the 
mutiny  was  due  to  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy ;  the 
movement  began  among  soldiers,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  or  more  were  Hindoos;  and  certain  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  and  leaders  only  joined  it  when 
they  saw  a  probable  chance  of  recovering  dominion 
for  their  race  and  their  religion.  In  the  third  place, 
Mr  Gubbins  equally  denied  that  it  was  a  national 
rebellion,  a  rising  of  a  nation  against  its  rulers ; 
for,  he  urged,  the  villagers  were  throughout  more 
disposed  to  remain  neutral  than  to  aid  either  side ; 
wo  had  no  right  to  expect  any  great  loyalty  from 
them ;  and  we  received  all  that  could  fairly  be 
looked  for — the  sympathy  of  some,  the  hostility  of 
others,  but  the  neutrality  of  the  greater  number. 
In  the  fourth  place,  he  denied  that  the  annexation 
of  Oude  caused  the  mutiny;  there  were  certain 
persons— courtiers  of  the  deposed  king,  shopkeepers 
at  Lucknow,  soldiers  of  the  late  king's  army,  and 
budmashes — who  had  suffered  by  the  change ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  population,  he  contended,  had  been 
benefited  by  us,  and  had  neither  ground  nor  wish 
for  insurrection.  Having  thus  expressed  his 
dissent  from  many  modes  of  explanation,  Mr 
Gubbins  proceeded  to  give  his  own  views,  which 
traced  the  mutiny  to  three  concurrent  causes  :  *  I 
conceive  that  the  native  mind  had  been  gradually 
alarmed  on  the  vital  subjects  of  caste  and  religion, 
when  the  spark  was  applied  by  the  threatened 
introduction  of  the  greased  cartridge ;  that  this 
spark  fell  upon  a  native  army  most  dangerously 
organised,  subject  to  no  sufficient  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  discontented ;  and,  above  all,  that  this  occurred 
at  a  time  when  Bengal  and  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  were  so  denuded  of  European  troops  as 
to  leave  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.' 

Mr  Rees,t  confining  his   observations  to   the 
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province  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted, 
attributed  the  mutiny  to  the  mode  of  governing 
Oude  by  the  English,  superadded  to  Uie  fierce 
hostility  of  the  Mussulmans  to  Christians  in 
general.  Thousands  of  natives  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  the  change  of  government^  and 
with  them  their  retainers  and  servants ;  all  alike 
were  rendered  impoverished  and  discontented. 
The  shopkeepers  of  Lucknow,  who  had  made  laige 
profits  by  supplying  the  palaces  and  harem  of  the 
king  before  his  deposition,  lost  that  advantage 
when  an  English  commissioner  took  the  kin^a 
place.  New  taxes  and  duties  were  imposed,  as 
a  means  of  substituting  a  regular  for  an  irregular 
revenue;  and  these  taxes  irritated  the  payers. 
The  Mohammedan  teachers  and  fanatics,  he  urged, 
enraged  at  the  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a 
Moslem  government,  were  ready  for  any  reac- 
tionary measures.  Lastly,  there  were  innumerable 
vagabonds,  braves,  and  beggars  in  the  city,  who 
had  found  bread  in  it  under  native  rule,  but  who 
nearly  starved  under  the  more  systematic  English 
government.  Hence,  Mr  Rees  contended,  the 
great  city  of  Lucknow  had  for  a  year  or  more  been 
ripe  for  rebellion,  come  from  what  quarter  and  in 
what  way  it  might 

Colonel  Bourchier,*  like  many  military  officers, 
sought  for  no  other  origin  of  the  mutiny  than  that 
which  was  due  to  the  state  of  the  native  army. 
The  cnoi:mous  increase  in  that  army — ^by  the 
contingents  raised  to  guard  the  newly  acquired 
territories  in  Central  India,  the  Pnnjaub,  and 
Oude— with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
European  force,  encouraged  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  natives  that  they  had  a  fair  chance  of 
being  able  to  drive  the  English  altogether  from  the 
country.  The  colonel  quoted  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  gallant  and  lamented  Brlg^er  Nicholson, 
who  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native 
character — '  Neither  greased  cartridges,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude,  nor  the  paucity  of  European  officers^ 
was  the  cause  of  the  mutiny.  For  years  I  have 
watched  tlie  army,  and  felt  sure  they  only  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  strength  with  us.' 

Mr  Ludlow  f  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  mnthay 
being  sudden  and  unexpected.  He  pointed  to  tlM 
fact  that  Munro,  Metcalfe,  Napier,  and  other 
experienced  men,  had  long  ago  predicted  an 
eventual  outbreak,  arising  mainly  from  the  defec- 
tive organisation  of  the  miUtary  force.  Mr  Ludlow 
himself  attributed  the  mutiny  to  many  concurrent 
causes.  The  Brahmins  were  against  us,  because 
we  were  gradually  sapping  the  foundations  of  their 
religion  and  power  ;  the  Mussulman  leaders  were 
against  us,  because  we  had  reduced  the  Mogul 
rule  to  a  shadow,  and  most  of  the  nawabshipf 
likewise ;  the  Mahrattas  were  against  us,  becauae 
we  had  gradually  lessened  the  power  of  8cindi% 
Holkar,  the  Guicowar,  the  Peishwa^  the  Nena^  and 
other  leading  men  of  their  nation ;  the  Oudians 
were  against  us,  because^  in  addition  to  having 
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deposed  their  king,  we  had  greatly  lessened  the 
privileges  and  emolaments  of  the  soldiery  who 
had  heretofore  served  him ;  and  lastly,  the  Hindoo 
sepoys  were  turned  against  us,  because  they 
believed  the  rumour  that  the  British  government 
intended  to  degrade  their  caste  and  religion  by 
the  medium  of  greased  cartridges.  Mr  Ludlow 
treated  the  cartridge  grievance  as  the  spark  that 
had  directly  kindled  the  flame ;  but  he  believed 
there  were  sufficient  inflammable  materials  for 
the  outbreak  even  if  this  particular  panic  had 
not  arisen. 

Mr  Mead,*  who,  in  connection  with  the  press  of 
India,  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  assailants  of  the 
Company  in  general,  and  of  Viscount  Canning  in 
particular,  insisted  that  the  mutiny  was  a  natural 
result  of  a  system  of  government  wrong  in  almost 
every  particular — cruel  to  the  natives,  insulting  to 
Europeans  not  connected  with  the  Company,  and 
blind  even  in  its  selfishness.  More  especially, 
however,  he  referred  it  to  '  the  want  of  discipline 
in  the  Bengal  army  ;  the  general  contempt  enter- 
tained by  the  sepoys  for  authority;  the  absence 
of  all  power  on  the  part  of  commanding  officers 
to  reward  or  punish  ;  the  greased  cartridges ; 
and  the  annexation  of  Gudo.'  The  '  marvellous 
imbecility'  of  the  Calcutta  government — a  sort 
of  language  very  customary  with  this  writer — he 
referred  to,  not  as  a  cause  of  the  mutiny,  but 
as  a  circumstance  or  condition  which  permitted 
the  easy  spread  of  disaffection. 

Mr  Raikes,t  who,  as  judge  of  the  Sudder  Court 
at  Agra,  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  contended  that,  so  far  as  concerned 
those  provinces,  there  was  one  cause  of  the 
troubles,  and  one  only — ^the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys. 
It  was  a  revolt  growing  out  of  a  military  mutiny, 
not  a  mutiny  growing  out  of  a  national  discontent. 
Ever  since  the  disasters  at  Cabool  taught  the 
natives  that  an  English  army  miffht  be  annihilated, 
Mr  Raikes  had  noticed  a  change  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  Bengal  sepoys.  He  believed  that  they 
indulged  in  dreams  of  ambition ;  and  that  they 
made  use  of  the  cartridge  grievance  merely  as  a 
pretext,  in  the  beginning  of  1857.  The  outbreak 
having  once  commenced,  Mr  Raikes  traced  all  the 
rest  as  consequences,  not  as  causes. — The  villagers 
in  many  districts  wavered,  because  they  thought 
the  power  of  England  was  really  declining ;  the 
(Joojurs,  Mewatties,  and  other  predatory  tribes 
rose  into  activity,  because  the  bonds  of  regular 
government  were  loosened ;  the  Mussulman  fanatics 
rose,  because  they  deemed  a  revival  of  Moslem 
power  just  possible;  but  Mr  Raikes  denied  that 
there  was  anything  like  general  disaffection  or 
national  insurrection  in  the  provinces  with  which 
he  was  best  acquainted. 

'Indophilus't— the  nam  dc  plume  of  a  distin- 
guished civilian,  who  had  first  served  the  Company 
in  India,  and  then  the  imperial  government  in 
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England— discountenanced  the  idea  of  any  general 
conspiracy.  He  believed  that  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  mutiny  was  the  greased  cart- 
ridges ;  but  that  the  predisposing  causes  were  two 
— the  dangerous  constitution  of  the  Bengal  sepoy 
army,  and  the  Brahmin  dread  of  reforms.  On 
the  latter  point  he  said:  4n  the  progress  of  reform, 
we  are  all  accomplices.  From  the  abolition  of 
suttee,  to  the  exemption  of  native  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights  of  inherit- 
ance; from  the  formation  of  the  first  metalled 
road,  to  covering  India  with  a  network  of  raflways 
and  electric  telegraphs — ^there  is  not  a  single  good 
measure  which  has  not  contributed  something  to 
impress  the  military  priests  with  the  conviction 
that,  if  they  were  to  make  a  stand,  they  must  do 
so  soon,  else  the  opportunity  would  pass  away  for 
ever.' 

The  Rev.  Dr  Duff;*  director  of  the  Free  Church 
Scotch  Missions  in  India,  differed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  those  who  treated  the  outbreak  merely  as  a 
military  revolt,  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  who 
regarded  it  as  a  great  national  rebellion.  It  was, 
he  thought,  something  between  the  two — a  political 
conspiracy.  He  traced  it  much  more  directly  to 
the  Mohammedan  leaders  than  to  the  Hindoos. 
He  believed  in  a  long-existing  conspiracy  among 
those  leaders,  to  renew,  if  possible,  the  splendour 
of  the  ancient  Mogul  times  by  the  utter  expulsion 
of  the  Christian  English  ;  the  Brahmins  and  Raj- 
poots of  the  Bengal  army  were  gradually  drawn 
into  the  plot,  by  wily  appeals  to  their  discontent 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  caste  and 
religion ;  while  the  cartridge  grievance  was 
used  simply  as  a  pretext  when  the  conspiracy 
was  nearly  ripe.  The  millions  of  India,  he  con- 
tended, haul  no  strong  bias  one  way  or  the  other ; 
there  was  no  such  nationality  or  patriotic  feeling 
among  them  as  to  lead  them  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  conspirators;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  displayed  very  Uttle  general  sympathy 
or  loyalty  towards  their  English  masters.  Viewing 
the  subject  as  a  missionary,  Dr  Duff"  strongly 
expressed  his  belief  that  we  neither  did  obtain, 
nor  had  a  right  to  obtain,  the  aid  of  the  natives^ 
seeing  that  we  had  done  so  little  as  a  nation  to 
Christianise  them. 

Without  extending  the  list  of  authorities  referred 
to,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  these  writers 
regarded  the  'cartridge  grievance'  as  merely  the 
spark  which  kindled  inflammable  materials,  and 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army  as  one  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  mutiny ;  but  they  differed 
greatly  on  the  questions  whether  the  revolt  was 
rather  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo,  and  whether 
it  was  a  national  rebellion  or  only  a  militaiy 
mutiny.  It  is  probable  that  the  affirmative  opinions 
were  sounder  than  the  negative — in  other  wordi^ 
that  every  one  of  the  causes  assigned  had  really 
something  to  do  with  this  momentous  outbreak. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  of  the  two  snbjects 
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indicated  above — ^tho  views  of  distiDgaished  men, 
founded  in  part  on  past  calamities,  on  the  reforms 
necessary  in  Indian  government.  And  here  it 
will  sufiBce  to  indicate  the  chief  items  of  proposed 
reforms,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions 
thereon.  During  the  progress  of  the  Revolt,  and 
in  reference  to  the  future  of  British  India,  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  correspondence  came  to 
light — valuable  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it.  These  persons  were  Sir 
John  Lawrence  and  Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes — 
the  one  chief-commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  the 
other  commissioner  of  the  Pcshawur  division  of 
that  province.  Both  had  the  welfare  of  India 
deeply  at  heart ;  and  yet  they  differed  widely  in 
opinion  concerning  the  means  whereby  that  wel- 
fare could  be  best  secured — especially  in  relation 
to  religious  matters.  Early  in  the  year  1858, 
Colonel  Edwardes  published  a  Memorandum  on 
the  Elimination  of  all  unchristian  Principles  from 
the  Government  of  British  India,  About  the  same 
time  Mr  MacLeod^  financial  commissioner,  pub- 
lished a  letter  on  the  same  subject;  as  did  also, 
some  time  afterwards,  Mr  Arnold,  director-general 
of  public  instruction  in  the  Punjaub.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  on  the  21st  of  April,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Viscount  Canning,  explanatory  of  his 
views  on  the  matters  treated  by  these  three 
gentlemen,  especially  by  Colonel  Edwardes.  The 
colonel  had  placed  under  ten  distinct  headings  the 
'unchristian  elements'  (as  he  termed  them)  in  the 
Indian  government ;  and  it  will  sufiBce  for  the 
present  purpose  to  give  here  brief  abstracts  of  the 
statements  and  the  rejoinders— by  which,  at  any 
rate,  the  subject  is  rendered  intelligible  to  those 
who  choose  to  study  it : 

1.  Exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  Teaching 
fromthe  Government  Schools  and  Colleges, — Edwardes 
insisted  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
all  government  schools,  and  its  study  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  instruction.  Lawrence  was  favour- 
able to  Bible  difiiision,  but  pointed  out  certain 
necessary  limits.  He  would  not  teach  native 
religions  in  goverhment  schools ;  he  would  teach 
Christianity  only  (in  addition  to  secular  instruc- 
tion), but  would  not  make  it  compulsory  on  native 
children  to  attend  that  portion  of  the  daily  routine. 
He  would  wish  to  see  the  Bible  in  every  village- 
school  throughout  the  empire — with  these  two  pro- 
visoes :  that  there  were  persons  able  to  teach  it, 
and  pupils  willing  to  hear  it.  Who  the  teachers 
should  be — whether  clergymen,  missionaries,  lay 
Bible-readers,  or  Christianised  natives — is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  only  very  gradually  receive  its  solu- 
tion. Lawrence  insisted  that  there  must  bo  no 
compulsion  in  the  matter  of  studying  Christianity; 
it  must  be  an  invitation  to  the  natives,  not  a  com- 
mand. The  four  authorities  named  in  the  last 
paragraph  all  differed  in  opinion  on  this  Bible 
question.  Colonel  Edwardes  advocated  a  deter- 
mined and  compulsory  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Mr 
MacLeod  joined  him  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
not  whoUy.    Mr  Arnold  strongly  resisted  the  pro- 


ject of  teaching  the  Bible  at  all — on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  infringe  the  principle  of  rehgioos 
neutrality ;  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  natives 
unless  native  religions  were  taught  also;  that  it 
would  seem  to  them  a  proselyting  and  even  a  per- 
secuting measure;  that  it  might  be  politically 
dangerous  ;  and  that  we  should  involve  ourselves 
in  the  sea  of  theological  controversy,  owing  to  the 
diversities  of  religious  sects  among  Christians.  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  a 
medium  between  these  extremes. 

2.  Endoument  of  Idolatry  and  Mohammedanism 
by  the  Govemment.-^In  British  India,  many  small 
items  of  revenue  are  paid  by  the  government  for  the 
support  of  temples,  priests,  idols,  and  ceremonies 
pertaining  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  reli- 
gions. Edwardes  urged  that  these  payments  should 
cease,  as  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  government 
Lawrence  pointed  out  that  this  withdrawal  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  The 
revenues  in  question  belonged  to  those  religious 
bodies  before  England  *  annexed '  the  states,  and 
were  recognised  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  annexa- 
tion. They  are  a  property,  a  claim  on  the  land,  like 
tithes  in  England,  or  like  conventual  lands  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  They  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  regarded  as  religioiis  offerings  or  gifts. 
We  seized  the  lands ;  but  if  we  were  to  withhold  the 
revenues  derived  from  those  lands,  on  the  ground 
that  the  religious  services  are  heathen,  it  would 
be  a  virtual  persecution  of  heathenism,  and,  as 
such,  repugnant  to  the  mild  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. Lawrence  believed  that  the  payments 
might  so  be  made  as  not  to  appear  to  encourage 
idolatry;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  any  such 
breach  of  faith  as  withholding  them  altogether. 

3.  Recognition  of  Ciurt^.— Colonel  Edwardes,  in 
common  with  many  other  persons,  believed  that 
the  British  government  had  pandered  too  much  to 
the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  that  this  system  ought 
to  be  changed.  Lawrence  pointed  out  that  it  was 
mainly  in  the  Bengal  army  that  this  prevailed,  and 
that  the  custom  arose  out  of  very  natural  circum- 
stances. Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  were  preferred  for 
military  service,  because  they  were  generally  finer 
men  than  those  of  lower  castes,  because  they  were 
(apparently)  superior  in  moral  qualifications,  and 
because  they  were  descended  from  the  old  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  Clive  and  our  early  generals. 
Our  oflBcers  became  so  accustomed  to  them,  that 
at  length  they  would  enlist  no  others.  Being  more 
easily  obtained  from  Oude  than  from  any  other 
province,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bengal  army 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  vast  aggregate 
of  brotherhoods  and  cousinhoods— consisting  chiefly 
of  men  belonging  to  the  same  castes,  speaking  the 
same  dialects,  coming  from  the  same  districtSy 
and  influenced  by  the  same  associations.  It  was 
the  gradual  growth  of  a  custom,  which  the  Revolt 
suddenly  put  an  end  to.  Lawrence  denied  that 
the  government  had  shewn  any  great  encourage- 
ment to  caste  prejudices,  except  in  the  Bengal 
army.    He  believed  that  an  equal  error  would  be 
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oommitted  by  disconraging  the  higher  and  encour- 
aging the  lower  castes.  What  is  wanted  is,  a  due 
admixture  of  all,  fh)m  the  haughty  Brahmin  and 
Rajpoot  castes,  down  to  the  humble  Trading  and 
Sweeper  castes.  Whether  all  should  be  combined 
in  one  regiment,  or  different  regiments  be  formed  of 
different  castes,  would  depend  much  on  the  part  of 
India  under  notice.  Christianised  natives  would 
probably  constitute  valuable  regiments,  as  soon  as 
their  number  becomes  sufficiently  great  On  all 
these  questions  of  caste,  the  two  authorities 
differed  chiefly  thus— Edwardes  would  beat  down 


and  humble  the  higher  castes;  Lawrence  would 
employ  all,  without  especially  encouraging  any. 

4.  Observance  (^Native  BoHdetye  in  State  DqwH- 
mento.— Native  servants  of  the  government  were 
usually  allowed  to  absent  themselves  on  days  of 
festival  or  religious  ceremony.  Edwardes  proposed 
to  reform  this,  as  being  a  pandering  to  heathen 
customs,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  government 
Lawrence  contended  that  such  a  change  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  golden  rule  of  'doing  unto  others 
that  which  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.'  A 
Christian  in  a  Mohammedan  country  would  think 


Fort  8t  G«org«,  Madrts ;  in  1780. 


it  cruel  if  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  Good 
Friday,  or  Christmas-day  ;  and  so  would  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  of  India,  if  compelled 
to  work  on  their  days  of  religious  festival. 
Lawrence  thought  that  the  number  might 
advantageously  be  lessened,  by  restricting  the  list 
to  such  as  were  especial  religious  days  in  the 
native  faiths ;  but  beyond  this  he  would  not 
curtail  the  privilege  of  holiday  (holy  day).  Ho 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Sunday 
is  made  obvious  to  the  natives  by  the  suspension 
of  all  public  works. 

5.  Administration  by  the  British  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  Laws, — Edwardes  deemed  it  objec- 
tionable that  England  should  to  so  great  an  extent 
suffer  native  laws  to  be  administered  in  India. 
Lawrence  replied  that  it  is  the  policy  of  con- 
querors to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  those 
native  laws  which  operate  only  between  man  and 
man,  and  do  not  affect  imperial  policy.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Indian  legislation 
had  already  made  two  important  steps,  by  l^alis- 
Jog  the  re-marriAgo  of  Hindoo  widows,  and  by 


removing  all  possible  civil  disabilities  or  legal  dis- 
advantages from  Christian  converts  ;  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  might  perhaps  be 
practicable  to  abolish  polygamy,  and  the  making 
of  contracts  of  betrothal  by  parents  on  behalf  of 
infant  children ;  but  he  strenuously  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  not  changing  any  such  laws 
until  the  government  can  carry  the  good-will  of 
the  natives  with  them. 

6.  Publicity  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Pro- 
cessions.— It  was  urged  by  Edwardes  that  religious 
processions  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  public 
streets,  under  protection  of  the  police.  Lawrence 
joined  in  this  opinion — not,  however,  on  religious 
grounds,  but  because  the  processions  led  to  quarre- 
ling and  lighting  between  rival  communions,  and 
because  the  Hindoo  idols  and  pictures  are  often 
of  a  character  quite  unfitted  for  exhibition  in 
public  thoroughfares. 

7.  Display  of  Prostitution  in  the  8treei9,—Th\M 
aspect  of  social  immorality  is  for  more  glaring  in 
many  parts  of  India  than  in  European  citie%  bad 
as  the  latter  may  be.    Edwardes  reoonunended, 
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and  Lawrence  concurred  in  the  recommendation, 
that  the  police  arrangements  should  be  rendered 
more  stringent  in  this  matter. 

8.  Restrictions  on  Marriage  of  European  Soldiers, 
— Great  restrictions  were,  in  bygone  years, 
imposed  by  the  Company  on  the  marriage  of 
European  soldiers ;  and  a  shameful  disregard 
shewn  for  the  homes  of  those  who  were  married. 
Edwardcs  condemned  this  state  of  things;  and 
Lawrence  shared  his  views  to  a  great  extent.  He 
asserted  that  men  are  not  better  soldiers  for  being 
unmarried — ^rather  the  reverse ;  and  that  women 
and  children,  in  moderate  numbers,  need  not  be 
any  obstruction  to  military  arrangements.  Some 
change  in  this  matter  he  recommended.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  married  soldiers,  great  improvements 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Punjaub,  and  im- 
provements to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  parts  of 
British  India.  He  fully  recognised  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  government  so  to  construct  barracks 
as  to  provide  for  the  proper  domestic  privacy  of 
married  soldiers  and  their  families. 

9.  Connection  of  the  Government  with  the  Opium- 
trade. — Edwardes  dwelt  on  the  objectionable 
character  of  this  connection.  Lawrence  replied 
that  the  EugUsh  were  not  called  upon  to  decide 
for  the  Chinese  how  far  the  use  of  opium  is  dele- 
terious ;  and  that,  until  we  checked  our  own  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  we  were  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  take  a  high  moral  tone  on  this 
point.  He  nevertheless  fully  agreed  that  it  was 
objectionable  in  any  government  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  this  drug,  actively  supervising  the 
storing  and  selling,  and  advancing  money  for  this 
purpose  to  the  cultivatoi-s.  It  was  a  revenue 
question,  defensive  wholly  on  financial  grounds. 
How  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  £4,000,000  or 
£5,C!00,0(X)  thus  derived  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  ;  but  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be 
to  sever  the  connection  between  the  government 
and  the  opium-trade,  and  to  lay  a  heavy  customs 
duty  on  the  export  of  opium  from  India. 

10.  Indian  Excise  Laws. — It  was  contended  by 
Edwardes  that  the  government  encouraged  intem- 
perance by  farming  out  to  monopohsts  the  right 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  intoxicating  drugs 
and  spirits.  Lawrence  contested  this  point.  He 
asserted  that  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  India, 
less  spirit-drinking  and  drug-chewing,  than  under 
the  former  native  rule,  when  the  trade  was  open 
to  all.  As  a  question  of  morals,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment does  no  more  than  that  of  the  home  country, 
in  deriving  a  revenue  from  spirituous  liquors ;  as 
a  question  of  fact,  the  evils  are  lessened  by  the 
very  monopoly  complained  of. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  a  few  concluding 
remarks,  expressed  a  very  strong  belief  that 
Christian  civilisation  may  be  introduced  gradually 
into  India  if  a  temperate  policy  be  pursued ;  but 
that  rash  zeal  would  produce  great  disaster.  *  It  is 
when  unchristian  things  are  done  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  or  when  Christian  things  are  done 
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in  an  unchristian  way,  that  mischief  and  danger 
are  occasioned.'  He  recommended  that  as  soon 
as  the  supreme  government  had  organised  the 
details  of  a  just  and  well-considered  policy,  *it 
should  be  openly  avowed  and  universally  acted  on 
throughout  British  India ;  so  that  there  may  be 
no  diversities  of  practice,  no  isolated  or  conflicting 
efforts,  which  would  be  the  surest  means  of  exciting 
distrust ;  so  that  the  people  may  see  that  we  have 
no  sudden  or  sinister  designs  ;  and  so  that  we  may 
exhibit  that  harmony  and  uniformity  of  conduct 
which  befits  a  Christian  nation  striving  to  do  its 
duty.'  Finally,  he  expressed  a  singularly  firm 
conviction  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Punjaub, 
he  could  himself  carry  out  ^all  those  measures 
which  are  really  matters  of  Christian  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  government :'  measures  which  'would 
arouse  no  danger,  would  conciliate  instead  of 
provoking,  and  would  subserve  the  ultimate 
diffusion  of  the  truth  among  the  people.' 

It  wants  no  other  evidence  than  is  funiished  by 
the  above  very  remarkable  correspondence,  to  shew 
that  the  future  government  of  India  must,  if  it  be 
effective,  be  based  on  some  system  which  has  been 
well  weighed  and  scrutinised  on  all  sides.  The 
problem  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  governing  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human  beings, 
whose  characteristics  are  very  imperfectly  known 
to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  write 
out  a  scheme  or  plan  of  government,  plentifblly 
bestrewed  with  personalities  and  accusations; 
there  have  been  many  such ;  but  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  men  filling  different  ranks  in  life,  and  con- 
versant with  different  aspects  of  Indian  character, 
can  alone  insure  the  embodiment  of  a  scheme 
calculated  to  benefit  both  India  and  England. 
Whether  the  abolition  of  the  governing  powers  of 
the  East  India  Company  will  facilitate  the  solution 
of  this  gi*eat  problem,  the  future  alone  can  shew ; 
it  will  at  any  rate  simplify  the  departmental 
operations. 

The  Queen's  proclamation,  announcing  the  great 
change  in  the  mode  of  government,  and  offering  an 
amnesty  to  evildoers  under  certain  easily  under- 
stood conditions,  adverted  cautiously  to  the  future 
and  its  prospects.  Before,  however,  touching  on 
this  important  document,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  military  operations 
in  the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  its  issue. 

These  operations,  large  as  they  were,  had  resolved 
themselves  into  the  hunting  down  of  desperate 
bands,  rather  than  the  fighting  of  great  battles 
with  a  miUtary  opponent.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  India,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
disturbances  had  been  nearly  quelled  except  in  two 
regions — Oude,  with  portions  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Rohilcund  and  Behar ;  and  Malwah, 
with  portions  of  Bundelcund  and  the  Nerbudda 
provinces.  Of  the  rest— Bengal,  Assam  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,  Aracan  and  Pegu,  the 
greater  portion  of  Behar  and  the  Northwest  Pro- 
vinces, the  Doab,  Sirhind  and  the  hill  regions, 
the  Punjaub,  Sinde,  Cutch  and  Guieta.t,  Eo^^sifew^    V 
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and  its  vicinity,  the  Deccan  nnder  the  Nizam,  the 
Nagpoor  territory,  the  Madras  region,  Mysore,  the 
Sonth  Mahratta  country,  the  south  of  the  Indian 
peninsula — all  were  so  nearly  at  peace  as  to  excite 
little  attention.  Of  the  two  excepted  regions,  a 
few  details  will  shew  that  they  were  gradually 
falling  more  and  more  under  British  power. 

In  the  Oude  region  the  guiding  spirit  was  still 
the  Begum,  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deposed  king. 
She  had  the  same  kind  of  energy  and  ability  as 
the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  with  less  of  cruelty ;  and  was 
hence  deserving  of  a  meed  of  respect  Camp- 
gossip  told  that,  under  disappointment  at  the 
uniform  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops  whenever  and 
wherever  they  encountered  the  English,  she  sent  a 
pair  of  bangles  (ankle-ornaments)  to  each  of  her 
generals  or  leaders—scoffingly  telling  him  to  wear 
tiiose  trinkets,  and  become  a  woman,  unless  he 
could  vanquirii  and  drive  out  the  Feringhees. 
This  had  the  effect  of  impelling  some  of  her 
officers  to  make  attacks  on  the  British ;  but  the 
attacks  were  utterly  futile.  There  were  many 
leaders  in  Oude  who  fought  on  their  own  account ; 
a  greater  number,  however,  acknowledged  a  kind 
of  suzerainty  in  the  Begum.  If  she  did  not  win 
battles,  she  at  least  headed  armies,  and  carried 
on  open  warfare;  whereas  the  despicable  Nena 
Sahib,  true  to  his  cowardice  from  first  to  last,  was 
hiding  in  jungles,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  his 
very  existence  unknown  to  the  English.  The 
military  operations  in  Oude  during  the  month  of 
October  were  not  extensive  in  character.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde),  waiting  for  the 
cessation  of  the  autumnal  rains,  was  collecting 
several  columns,  with  a  view  of  hemming  in  the 
rebels  on  all  sides  and  crushing  them.  That  they 
would  ultimately  be  crushed,  everything  foretold  ; 
for  in  every  encounter,  large  or  small,  they  were 
so  disgracefully  beaten  as  to  shew  that  the  leaders 
commanded  a  mere  predatory  rabble  rather  than  a 
brave  disciplined  soldiery.  These  encounters  were 
mostly  in  Oude,  but  partly  in  Behar  and  Rohil- 
cund.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, the  rebels  ran  instead  of  fighting,  even  though 
their  number  was  tenfold  that  of  their  opponents. 
The  skilled  mutinied  sepoys  from  the  Bengal  army 
were  becoming  daily  fewer  in  number,  so  many 
having  been  struck  down  by  war  and  by  pri- 
vation ;  their  places  were  now  taken  by  undisci- 
plined ruffians,  who,  however  strong  for  rapine 
and  anarchy,  were  nearly  powerless  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Thousands  of  men  in  this  part  of 
India,  who  had  become  impoverished,  almost 
houseless,  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  anarchy, 
had  strong  temptation  to  join  the  rebel  leaders, 
from  a  hope  of  booty  or  plunder,  irrespective  of 
any  national  or  patriotic  motive.  Sir  Colin,  when 
the  month  of  November  arrived,  entered  person- 
ally on  his  plan  of  operations ;  which  was  to  bar 
the  boundaries  of  Oude  on  three  sides — the 
Ganges,  Rohilcund,  and  Behar— and  compel  the 
various  bodies  of  rebels  either  to  fight  or  to  flee; 
if  they  fought,  their  virtual  annihilation  would  be 


almost  certain;  if  they  fled,  it  could  only  be  to 
the  jungle  region   on  the    Nepaul   frontier  of 
Oude,  where,  though  they  might  cany  on  a 
hide-and-seek   game   for   many  months,   their 
military  importance  as  rebels  would  cease.     In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  between  the  1st  and  2d  of 
November,  the  veteran  commander-in-chief  set 
forth  from  Allahabad  with  a  well-selected  force, 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  into  Oude.    His 
first  work  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,*  sternly 
threatening  all  evildoers.    A  few  days  earlier,  at 
Lucknow,  Mr  Montgomery,  as  chief-commissioner, 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  disarming  of 
Oude — ^requiring  all  thalookdars  to  surrender  their 
guns,  all  persons  whatever  to  surrender  their  arms, 
all  leaders  to  refrain  from  building  and  arming 
forts;  and  threatening  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment those  who  should  disobey.    It  was  intended 
and  believed  that  the  three  proclamations  should 
all  conduce  towards  a  pacification — the  Queen's 
(presently  to  be  noticed)  offering  pardon  to  muti- 
neers   who  yielded;    the   commander-in-chiefs, 
threatening  destruction  to  all  towns  and  villages 
which   aided   rebels;   and  the   commissioners's, 
lessening  the  powers  for  mischief  by  depriving  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  arms.      With  Sir  Colin 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  Oude  by  Fertab- 
ghur,  troops  from  Seetapoor,  Hope  Grant  from 
Salone,  and  Rowcroft  from  the  Gogra  at  Fyzabad, 
the  B^gum  and  her  supporters  were  gradually  so 
hemmed  in  that  they  began  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  by  surrender. 
It  was  to  such  a  result  that  the  authorities  had 
from  the  first  looked ;  but  never  until  now  had  all 
the  conditions  for  it  been  favourable.  One  of  the  first 
to  surrender  was  Rajah  Lall  Madhoo  Singh,  a  chief- 
tain of  great  influence  and  energy,  and  one  whose 
character  had  not  been  stained  by  deeds  of  oruelQr. 
In  the  Arrah  or  Jugdispore  district^  in  like 
manner,  the  close  of  the  scene  was  foreshadowed. 
Ummer  Singh  and    his  confederates   had  long 
baffled  Brigadier  Douglas;  but  now  that  troops 
were   converging  from   all    quarters    upon   the 
jungle-haunt,  the  rebels  became  more  and  more 
isolated    from    bands    in   other   districts,    their 
position  more  and  more  critical,  and  their  final 
discomfiture  more  certain.    Sir  H.  Havelock,  son 
of  the   deceased   general,   and   Colonel  Turner, 
pressed  them  more  and  more  with  new  columns^ 
until  their  hopes  were  desperate.     One  excellent 
expedient  was  the  cutting  down  of  the  Jugdispore 

*  *  The  Commander-In-cfaief  proclaims  to  the  people  of  Onde 
that,  under  the  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Qorcmor-geiMn],  be 
comes  to  enforce  the  law. 

*  In  order  to  effect  this  without  danger  to  life  and  property, 
resistance  must  cease  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

*  The  most  exact  discipline  will  be  preserved  in  the  oamps  and 
on  the  march ;  and  when  there  is  no  resistance,  honsea  and  crops 
will  be  spared,  and  no  plundering  aUowed  in  tlie  (owns  aad 
Tillages.  But  whercTer  there  is  resistance^  or  eren  a  single  shoi 
fired  against  the  troops,  the  inhabitants  must  expect  to  tncnr  the 
fiite  they  have  brought  on  themselves.  Their  honaas  viU  be 
plundered,  and  their  villages  burnt 

*  This  proclamation  includes  all  ranks  of  tha  people,  from  Ika 
thalookdars  to  the  poorest  irota. 

*  The  Commander-in-chief  invites  aU  the  weU-diapoMd  to  rsmatn 
in  their  towns  and  villages,  whera  th«j  wW  bo  gnra  of  Ms 
protection  against  all  vkdanot.* 
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jangle,  23  miles  in  length  by  4  in  breadth ;  this 
useful  work  was  begun  in  November  by  Messrs 
Bum,  railway-  contractors. 

In  the  other  region  of  India  above  adverted  to — 
comprising  those  districts  of  Malwah,  Bundelcund, 
<&c.,  which  are  watered  by  the  Betwah,  the  Chum- 
bul,  the  Nerbudda,  and  their  tributaries — the 
leading  rebel  was  Tanteea  Topee,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  brought  forward  by  the  Revolt 
He  had  most  of  the  qualities  for  a  good  general — 
except  courage.  He  would  not  fight  if  he  could  help 
it ;  but  in  avoiding  the  British  generals  opposed  to 
him,  he  displayed  a  cunning  of  plan,  a  fertility  of 
resource,  and  a  celerity  of  movement,  quite  note- 
worthy. The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
held  power  over  an  enormous  treasure,  in  money 
and  jewels,  which  he  had  obtained  by  plunder- 
ing Scindia's  palace  at  Gwalior ;  this  treasure  he 
carried  with  him  wherever  he  went;  and  he 
shunned  any  encounters  which  might  endanger  it. 
He  looked  out  for  a  strong  city  or  fort,  where  he 
might  settle  down  as  a  Mahratta  prince,  with  a 
large  store  of  available  ready  wealth  at  hand ;  but 
as  the  British  did  not  choose  to  leave  him  in 
quietude,  he  marched  from  place  to  place.  Between 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  November 
he  traversed  with  his  army  an  enormous  area  of 
country,  seizing  guns  from  various  towns  and  forts 
on  the  way,  but  usually  escaping  before  the  English 
could  catch  him.  Former  chapters  have  shewn  by 
what  strange  circumvolutions  he  arrived  at  Juira 
Patteen  ;  and  a  detail  of  operations  would  shew 
that  his  subsequent  movements  were  equally 
erratic.  He  went  to  Seronj,  then  to  Esagurh,  then 
to  Chunderee,  then  to  Peshore,  then  arrived  at  the 
river  Betwah,  and  wavered  whether  he  should  go 
southward  to  the  Deccan  or  northward  towards 
Jhansi.  Everywhere  he  was  either  followed  or 
headed,  by  columns  and  detachments  under  Michel, 
Mayne,  Parkes,  Smith,  and  other  officers.  Whenever 
they  could  bring  him  to  an  encounter,  they  invariably 
beat  him  most  signally ;  but  when,  as  generally  hap- 
pened, he  escaped  by  forced  marches,  they  tracked 
him.  He  picked  up  guns  and  men  as  he  went ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  his  force  was  never  correctly 
known ;  it  varied  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand. 
One  of  the  most  severe  defeats  he  received  was  at 
Sindwah,  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  the  hands  of 
General  Michel  ;  another,  on  the  25th,  near 
Multhone,  from  the  same  active  general.  It 
was  felt  on  all  sides  that  this  game  could  not 
bo  indefinitely  continued.  Tanteea  Topee  was 
like  a  hunted  beast  of  prey,  pnniied  bj  enemiM 
who  would  not  lot  him  rest.  When  it  bad 
been  clearly  ascertained  by  Gen«ral  Roberta,  in 
Rajpootana,  that  the  fleet-footed  and  nnencnm- 
bered  rebel  soldiery  could  escape  Ikiter  than 
British  troops  could  follow  themi  a  new  moda  of 
strategy  was  adopted ;  columns  f^om  four  dlfTerent 
directions  began  to  march  towards  a  common 
centre,  near  which  centre  were  Tanteea  and  his 
rebels;  if  one  column  could  not  catch  him,  another 
could  head  him  and  drive  him  back.     Thus  it  was 


considered  a  military  certainty  that  he  must  be  run 
down  at  last  And  if  he  fell,  the  great  work  of 
pacification  in  that  part  of  India  would  be  pretty 
well  efiected ;  for  there  was  no  rebel  force  of  any 
account  except  that  commanded  by  Tanteea  Topee. 
After  his  defeat  at  Multhone,  Tanteea  was  in  great 
peril ;  Michel  literally  cut  his  army  in  two ;  and 
if  he  had  pursued  the  larger  instead  of  the  smaller 
of  these  two  sections,  he  might  possibly  have  cap- 
tured Tanteea  himself.  On  the  last  day  in  October, 
the  rebel  leader  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river,  there- 
by turning  his  back  on  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
columns  of  Roberts,  Napier,  Michel,  Smith,  and 
Whitlock.  During  November,  he  made  some 
extraordinary  marches  in  the  country  immedi- 
ately southward  of  the  Nerbudda — being  heard  of 
successively  at  Baitool,  the  Siudwara  hills,  and 
other  little-known  places  in  that  region.  He  was 
no  better  off  than  before,  however,  for  forces  were 
immediately  sent  against  him  from  Ahmednuggur, 
Ramptee,  and  other  places ;  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
his  guns  and  stores,  his  rebel  followers,  though 
laden  with  wealth,  were  footsore  and  desponding ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  his  companions  began  to 
look  out  for  favourable  terms  of  surrender.  The 
Queen*s  proclamation  was  eminently  calculated  to 
withdraw  his  misguided  followers  from  him ;  and 
the  Nawab  of  Banda,  the  most  influential  among 
them,  was  the  fir^t  to  give  himself  up  to  General 
Michel. 

Not  only  was  a  large  measure  of  forgiveness 
held  out  to  those  who  would  return  to  their 
allegiance ;  but  the  British  troops  in  India  were 
becoming  so  formidably  numerous  as  to  render  still 
more  certain  than  ever  the  eventual  triumph  of 
order  and  good  government.  The  Queen's  troopi 
in  India  at  the  beginning  of  November,  those 
on  the  passage  from  England,  and  those  told  off 
for  further  shipment,  amounted  altogether  to  little 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  It  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  triumph  over  difficulties,  that 
between  November  1857  and  November  1858  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-navigation  Com- 
pany conveyed  no  less  than  8190  officers  and 
soldiers  to  India  by  the  overland  route— in  spite 
of  the  forebodings  that  that  route  would  be 
unsuitable  for  whole  regiments  of  soldiers;  the 
burning  Egyptian  desert  and  the  reef-bound  Red 
Sea  were  travened  almost  without  disaster,  under 
the  watchful  care  of  this  company. 

The  1st  of  Norember  1858  was  a  great  day  in 
India.  On  thii  day  the  transference  of  governing 
power  fW>m  the  l&ui  India  Company  to  Queen 
Vieioria  wat  made  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire.  A  royal  proclamation* 
was  iftned,  which  many  regarded  as  the  Magna 
Gharta  of  native  liberty  in  India.  At  Calcutta, 
Bombajy  Madras,  Lahore,  Kurachee,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Rangoon,  and  other 
great  cities,  this  proclamation  was  read  with  every 
accompaniment  of  ceremonial  splendour  that  could 

•  See  Appendix. 
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give  dignity  to  the  occasion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives;  and  at  every  British  station,  large  or 
small,  it  was  read  amid  such  militaiy  honours  as 
each  place  afibrded.  It  was  translated  into  most 
of  the  languages,  and  many  of  the  dialects  of 
India.  It  was  printed  in  tens  of  thousands,  and 
distributed  wherever  natives  were  wont  most 
to  congregate — in  order  that  all  might  know 
that  Queen  Victoria  was  now  virtually  Empress 
of  India;  that  the  governor-general  was  now 
her  viceroy ;  that  the  native  princes  might  rely  on 
the  observance  by  her  of  all  treaties  made  with 
them  by  the  Company;  that  she  desired  no 
encroachment  on,  or  annexation  of,  the  territories 
of  those  princes  ;  that  she  would  not  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  or  countenance  any 
favouritism  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  creed  or  caste 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  employment  in  her  service ; 
that  the  ancient  legal  tenures  and  forms  of  India 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  adhered  to  ;  and  that 
all  mutineers  and  rebels,  except  those  whose  hands 
were  blood-stained  by  actual  murder,  should 
receive  a  full  and  gracious  pardon  on  abandoning 
their  acts  of  insurgency.  When  these  words  were 
uttered  aloud  at  Bombay  (and  the  ceremony  was 
more  or  less  similar  at  the  other  cities  named) 
the  spectacle  was  such  as  the  natives  of  India 
had  never  before  seen.  The  governor  and  all  the 
chief  civilians ;  the  military  officers  and  the  troops ; 
the  clergy  of  all  the  various  Christian  denomina- 
tions ;  the  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  traders ; 
the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Mahrattas,  Parsees — 
all  were  represented  among  the  throng  around  the 
spot  from  whence  the  proclamation  was  read,  first 
in  English,  and  then  in  Mahratta.  And  then  the 
shouting,  the  music  of  military  bands,  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  waving  of  flags,  the  iUuminations  at 
night,  the  fireworks  in  the  public  squares,  the  blue- 
lights  and  manning  of  the  ships,  the  banquets  in 


the  chief  mansions— all  rendered  this  a  day  to  be 
borne  in  remembrance.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy, 
the  Parsee  baronet,  vied  with  the  Christians 
in  the  munificence  of  rejoicing ;  and  indeed,  so 
little  did  religious  differences  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  scene,  that  Catholic  chapels,  Mohammedan 
mosques,  Hindoo  pagodas,  and  Parsee  temples 
were  alike  lighted  up  at  night.  It  may  not  be 
that  every  one  was  enabled  to  assign  good  reasons 
for  his  rejoicing  ;  but  there  was  certainly  a  pretty 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  declared 
sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria^  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ever-incomprehensible  '  raj '  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  a  presage  of  good  for  British  India. 
At  Calcutta,  the  proclamation  had  the  singular  good- 
fortune  of  winning  the  approval  of  a  community 
always  very  difficult  to  please.  The  Europeans 
consented  to  lay  aside  all  minor  considerations,  in 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  great  principles  involved 
in  the  proclamation.  The  natives,  too,  took  their 
share  in  the  rejoicing.  A  public  meeting  was  held 
early  in  the  month,  at  which  an  influential  Hindoo, 
Baboo  Ramgopal  Ghose,  made  an  animated  speech. 
He  said,  among  other  things :  '  If  I  had  power  and 
influence,  I  would  proclaim  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land— from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin,  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  Bay  of 
Cambay — that  never  were  the  natives  more  griev- 
ously mistaken  than  they  have  been  in  adopting 
the  notion  foisted  on  them  by  designing  and 
ambitious  men— that  their  religion  was  at  stake ; 
for  that  notion  I  believe  to  have  been  at  the  root 
of  the  late  rebellion.'  Some  of  the  more  intdli- 
gent  natives  rightly  understood  the  nature  of  the 
great  change  made  in  the  government  of  India ; 
but  among  the  ignorant,  it  remained  a  mystery- 
rendered,  however,  very  palatable  by  the  open 
avowal  of  a  Queen  regnant,  and  of  a  proclamation 
breathing  sentiments  of  justice  and  kindness. 
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£asi  India  Cojjjjwrt^a  PtUti^n  to  Parliamtnf^ 
Jauuartf  185S.— {See  p.  flC3.} 


O  ihe  Bight  KonoiiraLlo  t1ic  Lords 

Spintual    and   Tcmpural,    anU    the 

HonouraUe    the   Common!!  of   tlio 

'    United    Kingdom   of    Great   Uritain 

aad  Irelnnd  in  Parltament  assembled  ; 

The  ImmbLe  Potition  of  tbo  East  India 

Company,  SliewctU : 

That  your  petitioners,  n.t  tlicir  own 
c^cpen^c,  and  by  i\i9  agency  of  their  onn 
'^dvU  and  military  servjuita,  originally  acquired 
for  ibis  CO  an  try  il3  magnificent  empire  in  tlie 
East, 

TJiat  the  fannd^tlenA  of  tliie  empire  vera  laid  by 
yonr  petitioners,  at  tbat  timo  neither  aided  nor  con- 
trailed  by  parliament^  at  tbo  same  period  nt  wliich  a 
ftiiccesaion  of  adminlstratlona  nndcr  the  control  of 
parliament  were  losing  to  tho  Cro^vn  of  Oreat  Britain 
noather  great  empire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Timt  during  tlie  period  of  abont  a  century,  uhiob 
hn^  eiuce  elapsed,  the  Indian  possessions  of  Ibis 
country  have  been  (jovemod  and  defended  from  the 
resourcca  of  those  possessions,  without  tho  amallcst 
cost  to  tbo  BritieU  excbeqner,  «'hich,  to  the  heat  of 
your  pctitiunera*  knoirJodge  and  bcH^r^  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  of  the  numerous  foreign  dependencies  of 
the  Crofrn. 

Tbat  it  bemg  manifestly  improper  that  tho  adminia- 
tration  of  any  British  poasesslan  sboatd  ha  independent 
of  the  general  g^>vernineDt  of  the  empire,  parliament 
provided  in  1763  that  a  department  of  the  imperial 
government  shonld  have  full  cognisance  of,  and  power 
of  control  over,  the  *acta  of  your  pelitionera  in  the 
administration  of  India  ;  since  which  time  the  homo 
branch  oi  tlio  Indian  government  has  been  condncted 
by  the  joint  counsela  and  on  the  joint  rosponsibiUty  of 
your  petitioners  and  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

That  this  arrangement  has  at  aubsecitient  periods 
undergone  reconsideration  from  the  legisUture,  and 
various  com pi*ehe naive  aud  corofitl  parliamontary 
inquirtc9  have  been  made  into  its  practical  operation ; 
tlio  result  of  which  tms  been^  on  each  occi^sion,  a 
renewed  grant  to  your  potltionets  of  the  po^vera  oiior- 
cised  by  them  in  the  adminietration  of  India. 


Tliat  tbo  last  of  theec  occasions  was  so  recent  as 
1853,  in  ivliieh  year  the  nrrangements  which  had 
c;^i!fted  for  nearly  three-qnnrters  of  a  century  were, 
with  certain  modil^cations,  re-enacted,  and  stitl  subsist. 

Tbat,  uot;vitlist;LntIing,  your  petitioners  have  received 
on  intimation  from  her  Majesty^s  ministers  of  their 
intention  to  propose  to  parliament  a  hiJL  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  government  of  her  Majesty^s 
East  Indian  dominions  under  the  dti'eet  authority  of 
the  Crown  :  a  change  neCL^ssariiy  involving  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Hast  India  Company  as  an  instrument  of 
government. 

That  your  petitioners  have  not  been  informed  of  tlie 
reasons  winch  have  induced  her  liijesty's  mhaisters, 
nithotit  any  previous  inquiry,  to  come  to  the  resolu* 
tion  of  putiing  an  end  to  a  system  of  adniinlstration 
which  parliament,  after  inquiry,  deliberately  confirmed 
and  sanctioned  lc3s  than  five  years  ago,  and  winch,  in 
its  modified  form,  has  not  been  in  operation  quite  foi^r 
years,  and  eonnot  bo  considered  to  have  undei^ne  a 
snfhcieut  trial  duriug  that  abort  period. 

That  your  petitioner?  do  not  understand  that  her 
A[ajesty's  mtnislcjra  impute  any  failure  to  those  arrange- 
ment^ or  bring  any  charge,  either  great  or  sinalf, 
against  your  petitionera.  Uut  the  time  at  which  tiie 
prope^nl  is  made,  compeU  your  petitionoj's  to  regard 
it  as  arising  froni  tlie  calamitous  events  which  have 
recently  occurred  in  India, 

Tliat  your  petitioners  challenge  the  most  searching 
investigation  into  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  and 
the  causes,  whether  remote  or  inmiediate,  whieli  pro- 
duced that  mutiny-  Tliey  have  instructed  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  appoint  a  commission  for  conducting 
such  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  ;  and  it  is  their  mo«t 
nnjcious  wish  that  a  similar  inquiry  may  bo  instituted 
in  this  country  by  your  [lordships*]  honourable  House, 
ID  order  tliat  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  anything, 
either  in  the  constitution  of  the  home  government  of 
India,  or  in  tho  conduct  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
odminiatei'ed,  has  had  any  share  in  producing  the 
mutiny,  or  lias  in  any  ivay  Impeded  the  measures  for 
its  Buppresaion ;  and  whether  the  mutiny  itself,  or  any 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  affbrda  any  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  the  arrangements  nnder  which  India 
ts  at  present  administered. 

That  were  it  even  true  tbat  these  arrangements 
had  failed,  tEie  failni-e  could  constitute  no  reason  for 
divesting  the  East  India  Company  of  it»  functions,  and 
transferring  them  to  her  Alajcsty's  government.  For, 
under  the  existing  system^  h&x  Us.^^ft^'*'  '^^^srKwsffi^. 
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have  the  deciding  voice.  The  duty  imposed  npon 
the  Coart  of  Directors  is,  to  originate  measores  and 
frame  drafts  of  instructions.  Even  had  they  been 
remiss  in  this  duty,  their  remissness,  however  discred- 
itable to  themselves,  could  in  no  way  absolve  the 
responsibility  of  her  Majesty's  government ;  since  the 
minister  for  India  possesses,  and  has  frequently  exer- 
cised, the  power  of  requiring  that  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors should  take  any  subject  into  consideration,  and 
prepare  a  draft-dispatch  for  his  approval.  Her 
Majesty's  government  are  thus  in  the  fullest  sense 
accountable  for  all  that  has  been  done,  and  for  all  that 
has  been  forborne  or  omitted  to  be  done.  Your  peti- 
tioners, on  the  other  hand,  are  accountable  only  in 
80  far  as  the  act  or  omission  has  been  promoted  by 
themselves. 

That  under  these  circumstances,  if  the  administra- 
tion of  India  had  been  a  failure,  it  would,  your  peti- 
tioners submit,  have  been  somewhat  unreasonable,  to 
expect  that  a  remedy  would  be  found  in  annihilating 
the  branch  of  the  ruling  authority  which  could  not  be 
the  one  principally  in  fault,  and  might  be  altogether 
blameless,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  the 
branch  which  had  necessarily  the  decisive  share  in 
every  error,  real  or  supposed.  To  believe  that  the 
administration  of  India  would  have  been  more  free 
from  error,  had  it  been  conducted  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  without  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  would 
be  to  believe  that  the  minister,  with  full  power  to 

fDvem  India  as  he  pleased,  has  governed  ill  because 
e  has  had  the  assistance  of  experienced  and  respon- 
sible advisers. 

That  your  petitioners,  however,  do  not  seek  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  authority ; 
they  claim  their  full  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  manner  in  which  India  has  practically  been 
governed.  That  responsibility  is  to  them  not  a  subject 
of  humiliation,  but  of  pride.  They  are  conscious  that 
their  advice  and  initiative  have  been,  and  have 
deserved  to  be,  a  great  and  potent  element  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  India.  And  they  feel  complete 
assurance,  that  the  more  attention  is  bestowed,  and 
the  more  light  thrown  upon  India  and  its  adminis- 
tration, the  more  evident  it  will  become,  that  the 
government  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part^  has  been 
not  only  one  of  the  purest  in  intention,  but  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  in  act,  ever  known  among  mankind ; 
that  during  the  last  and  present  generations  in  parti- 
cular, it  has  been,  in  all  departments,  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  governments  in  the  world  ;  and 
that,  at  the  time  when  this  change  is  proposed,  a 
greater  number  of  important  improvements  are  in  a 
state  of  rapid  progress  than  at  any  former  period. 
And  they  are  satisfied  that  whatever  further  improve- 
ments may  bo  hereafter  effected  in  India,  can  only 
consist  in  the  development  of  germs  already  phmted, 
and  in  building  on  foundations  already  laid,  under  theii* 
authority,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  their  express 
instructions. 

That  such,  however,  is  not  the  impression  likely  to 
be  made  on  the  public  mind,  either  in  England  or  in 
India,  by  the  ejection  of  your  petitioners  from  the 
place  they  fill  in  the  Indian  administration.     It  is  not 
usual  with  statesmen  to  propose  the  complete  abolition 
of  a  system  of  government  of  which  the  practical  oper- 
ation is  not  condemned.  It  might  therefore  be  genenJly 
inferred  from  the  proposed  measures,  if  carried  into 
effect  at  tho  present  time,  that  the  East  India  Company 
baviDg  been  iotrasted  with  an  important  portion  of  the 
Mdmiaistration  of  India»  have  so  abused  ihevc  lni&\.,^ 
to  have  produced  a  sanguinary  inBurreclion,  aa^  uqqxV^ 


lost  India  to  the  British  empire ;  and  that  having  thus 
crowned  a  long  career  of  misgovemment,  they  have, 
in  deference  to  public  indignation,  been  deservedly 
cashiered  for  their  misconduct. 

That  if  the  character  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  alone  concerned,  your  petitioners  might  be  will- 
ing to  await  the  verdict  of  history.    They  are  satisfied 
that  posterity  will  do  them  justice.    And  they  are 
confident  that,  even  now,  justice  is  done  to  them  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  but  of  all 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  competent  judges  of  the 
subject.    But  though  your  petitioners  could  afford  to 
wait  for  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  condemnation 
which  will  be  believed  throughout  the  world  to  have 
been  passed  on  them  and  their  government  by  the 
British  nation,  your  petitioners  cannot  look  without  the 
deepest  uneasiness  at  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India.    To  them — ^how- 
ever incorrectly  the  name  may  express  the  flEtct — ^the 
British  government  in  India  is  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company.    To  their  minds,  the  abolition  of 
the  Company  moll,  for  some  time  to  come,  mean  the 
abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  administration  with 
which  the  Company  is  identified.    The  measure,  intro- 
duced simultaneously  with  the  influx  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing British  force,  will  be  coincident  with  a  general 
outcry,  in  itself  most  alarming  to  their  feui^  from  most 
of  the  organs  of  opinion  in  this  country,  as  well  at  of 
English  opinion  in  India,  denouncing  the  past  policy  of 
the  government  on  the  express  ground  that  it  hat  been 
too  forbearing,  and  too  considerate  towards  the  natives. 
The  people  of  India  will  at  first  feel  no  certainty  that 
tho  new  government^  or  the  government  under  a  new 
name,  which  it  is  proposed  to  mtrodnce,  will  hold  itself 
bound  by  the  pledges  of  its  predecessors.    They  will 
be  slow   to   believe   that  a  government   haa   been 
destroyed,  only  to  be  followed  by  another  which  wiU 
act  on  the  same  principles,  and  adhere  to  the  same 
measures.     They  cannot  suppose   that  the  existing 
organ  of  administration  would  be  swept  away  without 
the  intention  of  reversing  any  part  of  its  policy.    They 
will  see  the  authorities,  both  at  home  and  in  India, 
surrounded   by   persons   vehemently   urging  radical 
changes  in  many  parts  of  that  policy.     Interpreting,  as 
they  must  do,  the  change  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment as  a  concession  to  these  opinions  and  feelings^ 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that,  whatever  else  may 
be  intended,  the  government  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  tliat  strict  impartiality  between  those 
who  profess  its  own  creed  and  those  who  hold  the 
creeds   of  its  native  subjects,  which  hitherto  char- 
actcrised  it ;  that  their  strongest  and  most  deeply 
rooted  feelings  will  henceforth  be  treated  with  much 
less   regard   than   heretofore  ;  and  that   a  directly 
aggressive  policy  towards  everything  in  their  habits, 
or  in  their  usages  and  customs^  which  Englishmen 
deem  objectionable,  will  be  no  longer   confined  to 
individuals  and  private  associations,  but  will  be  backed 
by  all  tho  power  of  government. 

And  here  your  petitioners  tliink  it  important  to 
observe,  that  in  abstaining  as  they  have  done  fh>m 
all  interference  with  any  of  the  religious  practices  of 
the  people  of  India,  except  such  as  are  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  they  have  acted  not  only  from  their  own 
conviction  of  what  is  just  and  expedient*  bat  ia 
accordance  with  the  avowed  intentions  and  exprea 
enactments  of  the  legislature^  framed  *in  order  that 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  civil  and  religious  usages 
of  the  natives,'  and  also  ^that  suits^  civil  or  criminal^ 
Q^lnfit  the  natives,'  should  be  conducted  aooorfing 
^  \A  cNiOck.  x>3\.^  ^  ^  \QK|  «»QAmmodate  the  Mint  to  tbs 
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religion  and  manners  of  the  natives.*  That  their  policy 
in  this  respect  has  been  successfal,  is  eyidenced  by  the 
fact  thai,  daring  a  military  mutiny,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  unfounded  apprehensions  of  danger  to  reli- 
gion, the  heads  of  the  native  states  and  the  masses  of 
the  population  have  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
government.  Your  petitioners  need  hardly  observe^ 
how  very  different  would  probably  have  been  the 
issue  of  the  late  events  if  the  native  princes,  instead 
of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  had  put 
themselves  at  its  head,  or  if  the  general  population 
had  joined  in  the  revolt ;  and  how  probable  it  is  that 
both  these  contingencies  would  have  occurred  if  any 
real  ground  had  been  given  for  the  persuasion  that 
the  British  government  intended  to  identify  itself 
with  proselytism.  It  is  the  honest  conviction  of  your 
petitioners,  that  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  change 
of  policy  in  this  respect  would  be  likely  to  be  followed, 
at  no  distant  period,  by  a  general  rising  throughout 
India. 

That  your  petitioners  have  seen  with  the  greatest 
pain,  the  demonstrations  of  indiscriminate  animosity 
towards  the  natives  of  India  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  and  at  home,  which  have  grown 
up  since  the  late  unhappy  events.  They  believe  these 
sentiments  to  be  fundamentally  unjust;  they  know 
them  to  bo  fatal  to  the  possibility  of  good  government 
in  India.  They  feel  that  if  such  demonstrations  should 
continue,  and  especially  if  weight  bo  added  to  them  by 
legislating  under  their  supposed  influence,  no  amount  of 
wisdom  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  government 
will  avail  to  restore  that  confidence  of  the  governed  in 
the  intentions  of  their  rulers,  without  which  it  is  vain 
even  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  contemplate  without 
dismay  the  doctrine  now  widely  promulgated,  that 
India  should  be  administered  with  an  especial  view  to 
the  benefit  of  the  English  who  reside  there--or  that 
in  its  administration  any  advantages  should  be  sought 
for  her  Majesty's  subjects  of  European  birth,  except 
that  which  they  will  necessarily  derive  from  their 
superiority  of  intelligence,  and  from  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of 
commercial  intercourse.  Your  petitioners  regard  it  as 
the  most  honourable  characteristic  of  the  government 
of  India  by  England,  that  it  has  acknowledged  no  such 
distinction  as  thai  of  a  dominant  and  a  subject  race ; 
but  has  held  that  its  first  duty  was  to  the  people  of 
India.  Your  petitioners  feel  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  hostility  with  which  they  are  assailed,  is  caused  bv 
the  belief  Uiat  they  are  peculiarly  the  guardians  of  this 
principle,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  have  any  voice  in 
the  administration  of  India,  it  cannot  easily  be  in- 
fringed ;  and  your  petitioners  will  not  conceal  their 
belief  that  their  exclusion  from  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment is  likely,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  regarded  in 
India  mm  a  first  succesctful  attack  on  that  principle. 

That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
represent  to  your  [lordships']  honourable  House  that 
even  if  the  contemplated  change  could  be  proved  to 
be  in  itself  advisable,  the  present  is  a  most  unsuitable 
time  for  entertaining  it ;  and  they  most  strongly  and 
respectfully  urge  on  yoor  [lordships']  honourable 
House  the  expediency  of  at  least  deferring  any  such 
change  until  it  can  be  effected  at  a  period  when  it 
wonld  not  be^  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India, 
durectly  connected  with  the  recent  cidamitoas  events^ 
and  with  the  feelings  to  whidi  those  events  have 
either  given  rise^  or  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
manifeetation.     Snch  postponeiiieiil»  your  petitioners 


submit,  wonld  allow  time  for  a  more  mature  cbnsider* 
ation  than  has  yet  been  given,  or  can  be  given  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  organisation  of  a  govern- 
ment for  India;  and  would  enable  the  most  compe- 
tent minds  in  the  nation  calmly  to  examine  whether 
any  new  arrangement  can  be  devised  for  the  home 
government  of  Lidia  uniting  a  greater  number  of  the 
conditions  of  good  administration  than  the  present,  and 
if  so,  which,  among  the  numerous  schemes  which  have 
been  or  may  be  proposed,  possesses  those  requisites  in 
the  greatest  degree. 

That  your  petitioners  have  always  willingly  acquiesced 
in  any  changes  which,  after  discussion  by  parliament, 
were  deemed  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  although 
such  changes  may  have  involved  important  sacrifices 
to  themselves.  They  would  refer  to  their  partial 
relinquishment  of  trade  in  1813 ;  to  its  total  abandon- 
ment, and  the  placing  of  their  commercial  charter 
in  abeyance  in  1833 ;  to  the  transfer  to  India  of  their 
commercial  assets,  amounting  to  £15,858,000,  a  sum 
greatly  exceeding  that  ultimately  repayable  to  them 
in  respect  of  their  capital,  independent  of  territorial 
rights  and  claims ;  and  to  their  concurrence,  in  1663, 
in  the  measure  by  which  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
reconstructed,  and  reduced  to  its  present  number. 
In  the  same  spirit,  your  petitioners  would  most  gladly 
co-operate  with  her  Majesty's  government  in  correctmg 
any  defects  which  may  be  considered  to  exist  in  the 
details  of  the  present  system  ;  and  they  would  be 
prepared,  without  a  murmur,  to  relinquish  their  trust 
altogether,  if  a  better  system  for  the  control  of  the 
government  of  India  can  be  devised.  But  as  they 
believe  that,  in  the  construction  of  such  a  system, 
there  are  conditions  which  cannot,  without  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  be  departed  from,  your  peti- 
tioners respectfully  and  deferentially  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  your  [lordships']  honourable  House  their 
view  of  those  conditions,  in  the  hope  that  if  your 
[lordships']  honourable  House  should  see  reason  to 
agree  in  that  view,  you  will  withhold  your  legislative 
sanction  from  any  arrangement  for  the  government  of 
India  which  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  in  question 
in  at  least  an  equal  degree  with  the  present 

That  your  petitioners  may  venture  to  assume  that 
it  will  not  be  proposed  to  vest  the  home  portion  of 
the  administration  of  India  in  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
without  the  adjunct  of  a  council  composed  of  states- 
men experienced  in  Indian  affairs.  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  governing  a  foreign  country,  and  in 
particultur  a  country  like  India,  requires  as  much 
special  study  as  any  other  profession,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  not  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  it. 

That  in  constituting  a  body  of  experienced  advisers, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Indian  minister,  your  peti- 
tioners consider  it  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  body  should  not  only  be  qualified  to  advise  the 
minister,  but  also,  by  its  advice,  to  exercise,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  monJ  check.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  minister,  as  a  general  rule,  should  himself 
know  India;  while  he  will  be  exposed  to  perpetual 
solicitations  from  individuals  and  bodies,  either  entirely 
ignorant  of  that  country,  or  knowing  only  enough 
of  it  to  impose  on  those  who  know  still  less  than 
themselves,  and  having  very  frequently  objects  in 
view  other  than  the  interests  or  good  government 
of  India.    The  influences  likely  to  be  brouglit  to  bear 
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in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  equally  mialeading.  The 
public  opinion  of  England,  itself  neceMarily  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  affairs,  can  only  follow  the 
promptings  of  those  who  take  most  pains  to  influence  it ; 
and  these  will  generally  be  such  as  liave  some  private 
interest  to  serve.  It  is,  therefore,  your  petitioners 
submit^  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  council 
which  may  form  a  part  of  the  home  government  of 
India  should  derive  sufficient  weight  from  its  constitu- 
tion, and  from  the  relation  it  occupies  to  the  minister, 
to  be  a  substantial  barrier  against  those  inroads  of 
self-interest  and  ignorance  in  this  country  from  which 
the  government  of  India  has  hitherto  been  compara- 
tively free,l>ut  against  which  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  parliunent  should  of  itself  afford  a  sufficient 
protection. 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  well  conceive  a  worse 
form  of  government  for  India,  than  a  minister  with  a 
council  whom  he  should  bo  at  liberty  to  consult  or 
not  at  his  pleasure,  or  whose  advice  he  should  be  able 
to  disregard  without  giving  his  reasons  in  writing, 
and  in  a  manner  likely  to  carry  conviction.  Such  an 
arrangement,  your  petitioners  submit,  would  be  really 
liable  to  the  objections  in  their  opinion  erroneously 
urged  against  the  present  system.  Tour  petitioners 
respectfully  represent  that  any  body  of  persons  associ- 
ated with  the  minister,  which  is  not  a  check,  will  be  a^ 
screen.  Unless  the  council  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  personally  independent  of  the  minister ;  unless  it 
feels  itself  responsible  for  recording  an  opinion  on 
every  Indian  subject,  and  pressing  that  opinion  on  the 
minister,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  him  or  not ;  and 
unless  the  minister,  when  he  overrules  their  opinion,  is 
bound  to  record  his  reasons — ^its  existence  will  only 
serve  to  weaken  his  responsibility,  and  to  give  the 
colourable  sanction  of  prudence  and  experience  to 
measures  in  tho  framing  of  which  those  qualities  have 
had  no  share. 

That  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  a  new  council 
could  have  as  much  moral  influence,  and  power  of 
asserting  its  opinion  with  effect,  as  the  Court  of 
Directors.  A  new  body  can  no  more  succeed  to  the 
feelings  and  authority  which  their  antiquity  and  their 
historical  antecedents  give  to  the  East  India  Company, 
than  a  legislature,  under  a  new  name,  sitting  in 
Westminster,  would  have  tlie  moral  ascendency  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  usefulness  will  thus  be  neces- 
sarily wantmg  in  any  newly  constituted  Indian  Council, 
sfl  compared  with  Uie  present. 

That  your  petitioners  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  tho  same  indepeudcncei,  in  judgment  and  act, 
which  characterises  tho  Court  of  Directors  will  be 
found  in  any  council  all  of  whose  members  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown.  Owing  their  nomination  to  tho 
same  authority,  many  of  them  probably  to  the  same 
individual  minister  whom  they  aie  appointed  to  check, 
and  looking  to  him  alone  for  their  re-appointment, 
tlieir  desh'e  of  recommending  themselves  to  him, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  risk  his  displeasure  by  any 
serious  resistance  to  his  wishes,  will  be  motives  too 
strong  not  to  be  in  danger  of  exercising  a  powerful 
and  injurious  influence  over  their  conduct  Nor  are 
your  petitioners  aware  of  any  mode  in  which  that 
injurious  influence  could  be  guarded  against,  except 
by  conferring  the  appointments,  like  those  of  the 
Judges,  during  good  behavionr  ;  which,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  to  correct  an  error  once  committed,  would 
he  aeriously  objectionable. 

That  your  petitioners  are  equally  \mable  to  perceive 
bow,  if  the  controlling  body  is  entirely  nomvnaAA^  \>^ 


the  minister,  that  happy  independence  of  parliamentaty 
and  party  influence  which  has  hitherto  distinguished 
tho  administration  of  India,  and  the  appointment 
to  situations  of  trust  and  importance  in  that  country, 
can  be  expected  to  continue.  Your  petitioners  beh'eve 
that  in  no  government  known  to  history  have  appoint- 
ments to  offices,  and  especially  to  high  offices,  been 
so  rarely  bestowed  on  any  other  considerations  than 
those  of  personal  fitness.  This  characteristic,  but 
for  which,  in  all  probability,  India  would  long  since 
have  been  lost  to  this  country,  is,  your  petitioners 
conceive,  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  dispensers  of  patronage  have  been  penons  uncon- 
nected with  party,  and  under  no  necessity  of  conciliat- 
ing parliamentary  support;  that  consequently  the 
appointments  to  offices  in  India  have  been,  as  a  rul^ 
left  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  tho  local  authorities ; 
while  the  nominations  to  tho  civil  and  military  services 
have  been  generally  bestowed  on  the  middle  classes^ 
irrespective  of  political  considerations,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  on  the  relatives  of  persons  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  services  in  India. 

That  your  petitioners  therefore  think  it  essential 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  council  which  assists 
tho  minister  for  India  with  its  advice,  should  hold 
their  seats  independently  of  hiS  appointment. 

That  it  is,  in  the  opuiion  of  your  petitioners,  no  less 
necessary  that  the  order  of  the  transaction  of  business 
should  be  such  as  to  make  tho  participation  of  tho 
council  in  tho  administration  of  India  a  substantial 
one.  That  to  this  end  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr 
petitioners,  indispensable  that  the  dispatches  to  India 
should  not  be  prepared  by  the  minister,  and  laid  -before 
the  council,  but  should  be  prepared  by  tho  councfl, 
and  submitted  to  the  minister.  This  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  and  obvious  principle, 
that  persons,  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
should  suggest  the  mode  of  dealing  witli  it,  instead 
of  merely  giving  their  opinion  on  suggestions  coming 
from  elsewhere.  This  is  also  the  only  mode  in  whi^ 
the  members  of  the  council  can  feel  themselves  suffi- 
ciently important,  or  sufficiently  responsible,  to  sccore 
their  applying  their  minds  to  tho  subjects  before  them. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  your  petitioners  to  observe, 
that  the  mind  is  called  into  far  more  vigorous  action,  bjr 
being  required  to  propose,  than  by  merely  being  called 
on  to  assent.  The  minister  has  necessarily  Sie  ulti- 
mate decision.  If  he  has  also  the  initiative,  he  has  all 
the  powers  which  are  of  any  practical  moment  A 
body  whose  only  recognised  function  is  to  find  fault; 
would  speedily  let  that  function  fall  into  desuetude. 
They  would  feel  that  their  co-operation  in  conducting 
the  government  of  India  was  not  really  desired ;  that 
they  were  only  felt  as  a  clog  on  tho  wheels  of  bnsuiess. 
Their  criticism  on  what  had  been  decided,  without 
their  being  collectively  consulted,  would  be  felt  as 
importunate  as  a  mere  delay  and  impediment ;  and 
their  office  would  probably  be  seldom  sought,  but  bj 
those  who  were  willing  to  allow  its  most  important 
duties  to  become  nominal. 

That,  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  dispatches  to 
India  would  naturally  be  combined  the  nominatioB 
and  control  of  the  home  establishments.  This  yoar 
petitioners  consider  absolutely  essential  to  the  utility 
of  the  council.  If  the  officers  through  whom  they 
work  are  in  direct  dependence  upon  an  authority  higher 
than  theirs,  all  matters  of  importance  will  in  rcali^  be 
settled  between  the  minister  and  the  subordinatei^ 
passing  over  the  council  altogether. 

That  a  third  consideration  to  which  yonr  petitionen 
«\.\a»^  \5c«^i  vai\)ortance,  is,  that  the  number  of  y» 
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council  should  not  be  too  restricted.  India  is  so  wide 
a  field,  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with  evory  part  of 
its  affairs  cannot  be  found  combined  in  any  small 
number  of  individuals.  The  council  ought  to  contain 
men  of  general  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
also  men  specially  qualified  by  financial  and  revenue 
experience,  by  judicial  experience,  diplomatic  experi- 
ence, military  experience ;  it  ought  to  contain  persons 
conversant  with  the  varied  social  relations,  and  varied 
institutions  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  tlie  North- 
western Provinces,  the  Puujaub,  and  the  native  states. 
Even  the  present  Court  of  Directors,  reduced  as  it  is  in 
numbers  by  the  act  of  1853,  docs  not  contain  all  the 
varieties  of  knowledge  and  experience  desirable  in 
such  a  body ;  neither,  your  petitioners  submit,  would 
it  be  safe  to  limit  the  number  to  that  which  would  bo 
strictly  sufficient,  supposing  all  the  appointments  to  be 
the  best  possible.  A  certain  margin  should  bo  allowed 
for  failures,  which,  even  with  the  most  conscientious 
selection,  will  sometimes  occur.  Your  petitioners, 
moreover,  cannot  overlook  tho  possibility,  that  if  the 
noniiuation  takes  place  by  ministers  at  the  head  of  a 
political  party,  it  will  not  always  be  made  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  personal  quolificatious  ;  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  provide  that  such  errors  or  faults  in 
the  nominating  authority,  so  long  as  they  are  only 
occasional,  shall  not  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  body. 

That  while  these  considerations  plead  strongly  for  a 
body  not  less  numerous  than  the  present,  even  if  only 
rc^jarded  as  advisers  of  the  minister;  their  other 
office,  as  a  check  on  the  minister,  forms,  your  peti- 
tioners submit,  a  no  less  forcible  objection  to  any  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  present  number.  A  body  of 
six  or  eight  will  not  be  equal  to  one  of  eighteen  in 
that  feeling  of  independent  self-reliance  which  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  a  public  body  to  press  its  opinion  on  a 
minister  to  whom  that  opinion  is  unacceptable.  How- 
ever nnobjectionably  in  other  respects  so  small  a  body 
may  be  constituted,  reluctance  to  give  offence  will  be 
likely,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  a  stronger  habi- 
tual inducement  in  their  minds  than  tho  desire  to  stand 
up  for  their  convictions. 

That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  your  [lordships']  honourable 
House,  a  body  can  be  constituted  which  unites  the 
above  enumerated  requisites  of  good  government,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  tho  Court  of  Directors,  your  peti- 
tioners have  only  to  express  their  humble  hope  that 
your  endeavours  for  that  purpose  may  bo  successful. 
But  if,  in  enumerating  the  conditions  of  a  good  system 
of  home  government  for  India,  your  petitioners  have, 
in  fact,  enumerated  tho  qualities  possessed  by  the 
present  system,  then  your  petitioners  pray  that  your 
[lordships*]  honourable  House  will  continue  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  tho  Court  of  Directors. 

That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  the  present 
homo  government  of  India  is  reproached  with  being  a 
double  government;  and  that  any  arrangement  by 
which  an  independent  check  is  provided  to  the  discre- 
tion of  tho  minister,  will  be  liable  to  a  similar  reproach. 
But  they  conceive  that  this  accusation  originates  in  an 
entire  misconception  of  tho  functions  devolving  on  tho 
homo  government  of  India,  and  in  the  application  to  it 
of  tho  principles  i^plicable  to  purely  executive  depart- 
ments. The  executive  government  of  India  is,  and 
must  be,  seated  in  India  itself.  The  Court  of  Directors 
is  not  so  much  an  executive  as  a  deliberative  body. 
Its  principal  function,  and  that  of  tho  home  govern- 
ment generally,  is  not  to  direct  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, but  to  scrutinise  and  revise  the  past  acts  of  the 
Indian  government— to  lay  down  principles  and  i 


general  instructions  for  their  future  guidance— and  to 
give  or  refuse  sanction  to  great  political  measures, 
which  are  referred  home  for  approval.  These  duties 
are  more  analogous  to  the  functions  of  parliament  than 
to  those  of  an  executive  board ;  and  it  might  almost  as 
well  be  said  that  parliament,  as  that  the  government  of 
India,  should  be  constituted  on  the  principles  applic- 
able to  executive  boards.  It  is  considered  an  excel- 
lence, not  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  parliament, 
to  be  not  merely  a  double  but  a  triple  government. 
An  executive  authority,  your  petitioners  submit,  may 
often  with  advantage  be  single,  because  promptitude  is 
its  first  requisite.  But  the  function  of  passing  a  deli- 
berate opinion  on  past  measures,  and  laying  down 
principles  of  future  policy,  is  a  business  wldch,  in  the 
estimation  of  your  petitioners,  admits  of  and  requires 
the  concurrence  of  more  judgments  than  one.  It  is  no 
defect  in  such  a  body  to  be  double,  and  no  excellence 
to  be  8ii);{le,  especially  when  it  can  only  be  mode  so  by 
cutting  off  that  branch  of  it  which,  by  previous  training, 
is  always  the  best  prepared— and  often  the  only  ouo 
which  is  pVepared  at  all — for  its  peculiar  duty. 

That  your  petitioners  have  heard  it  asserted  that,  in 
consequence  of  what  is  called  the  double  government, 
the  Indian  authorities  are  less  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  than  other  departments  of  tho 
government  of  tho  empire,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
know  on  which  of  the  two  branches  of  home  govem- 
meut  the  responsibility  ought  to  rest.  Your  petitioners 
fearlessly  affirm  that  this  impression  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  very  reverse  of  tho  truth.  The 
home  government  of  India  is  not  less,  but  more 
responsible  than  any  other  branch  of  tho  administra- 
tion of  the  state;  inasmuch  as  the  president  of  tho 
Boaid  of  Commissioners,  who  is  tho  minister  for  India, 
is  as  completely  responsible  as  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers ;  and,  in  addition,  his  advisers  also 
are  responsible.  It  is  always  certain,  in  the  case  of 
India,  that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners must  have  either  commanded  or  sanctioned 
all  that  has  been  done.  No  more  than  this,  your 
petitioners  would  submit,  can  be  known  in  tho  case  of 
tho  head  of  any  department  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. For  it  is  no^  nor  can  it  rationally  be  supposed, 
that  any  minister  of  tho  Crown  is  without  trusted 
advisers ;  and  the  minister  for  India  must,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  more  dependent  than  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  upon  tho  advice  of  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  on  which  their 
advice  has  been  given.  But  in  the  case  of  India  such 
advisers  are  assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution  of  the 
government,  and  they  are  as  much  responsible  for 
what  they  advise,  as  he  for  what  he  ordains  ;  while,  in 
other  departments,  the  minister's  only  official  advisers 
are  the  subordinates  in  his  office,  men  often  of  great 
skill  and  experience,  but  not  in  t^e  public  eye,  often 
unknown  to  the  public  even  by  name  ;  official  reserve 
precludes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  what  advice 
they  give,  and  they  are  responsible  only  to  the  minister 
himself.  By  what  application  of  terms  this  can  be 
called  responsible  government,  and  the  joint  govern- 
ment of  your  petitioners  and  the  India  Board  an 
irresponsible  government,  your  petitioners  think  it 
minecessary  to  ask. 

That,  without  knowing  the  plan  on  which  her 
Majesty's  ministers  contemplate  the  transfer  to  tho 
Crown  of  tho  servants  of  the  Company,  your  petitioners 
find  themselves  unable  to  approach  tho  delicate 
question  of  tlie  Indian  army,  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  high  military  qualities  of  the  officers 
of  that  army  have  unquestioimbly  spnmg^  in  a  great 
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degree^  from  its  being  a  principal  and  substantive 
army,  holding  her  Majesty's  commissions,  and  enjoying 
equal  rank  with  her  Majesty's  officers;  and  your 
petitioners  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  change  in 
that  position. 

That  your  petitioners  having  regard  to  all  these  con- 
siderations, humbly  pray  your  [lordships']  honourable 
House  that  you  will  not  give  your  sanction  to  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  unhappy  dis- 
turbances, nor  without  a  full  previous  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  present  system.  And  your  petitioners 
further  pray,  that  tliis  inquiry  may  extend  to  every 
department  of  Indian  administration.  Such  an  inquiry 
your  petitioners  respectfully  claim,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  tliemselves,  but  because,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century,  the  thoughts  of  every  public 
man  in  the  country  are  fixed  on  India,  an  inquiry 
would  be  more  thorough,  and  its  results  would  ctrry 
much  more  instruction  to  the  mind  of  parliament  and 
of  the  cotmtry,  than  at  any  preceding  period. 


B»  /.  Companies  Objections  to  (he  First  and  Second 
India  Bills:  April  1868.    (See  p.  567.) 

It  b  the  duty  of  your  Directors  to  lay  before  the 
Proprietors  the  two  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
into  parliament  by  the  late  and  by  the  present  ministry, 
for  divesting  tho  East  India  Company  of  all  participa- 
tion in  the  government  of  India,  and  for  framing  a 
new  scheme  of  administrative  agency. 

On  former  occasions,  when  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  have  submitted  measures  to  parliament  for 
altering,  in  any  manner,  the  constitution  of  the  Indian 
government,  the  substance  of  tho  measures  has  been 
officially  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
an  opportunity  allowed  to  them  of  ofi^sring  such 
remarks  as  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  Indian 
affiiirs  might  suggest.  Tho  correspondence  being  after- 
wards laid  before  tho  Court  of  Proprietors,  formed  the 
most  appropriate  report  which  the  Directors  could 
make  to  their  constituents  on  the  measures  under  con- 
sideration by  the  legislature.  In  the  present  instance, 
this  opportunity  not  having  been  afforded  to  them,  it 
appears  desirable  that  they  should  adopt  tho  present 
mode  of  laying  before  tho  proprietary  body  tho  obser- 
vations which  it  is  entitled  to  expect  from  its  executive 
organ,  on  the  bills  now  before  parliament^  and  on  tho 
present  posture  of  the  Company's  affairs. 

The  Directors  cannot  but  advert  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  to  the  altered  tone  which  public  discussion 
has  assumed  in  regard  to  tho  character  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  merits  of  tho  administration 
in  which  the  Company  has  borne  so  important  a  part. 
The  intention  of  proposing  the  aboUtion  of  tho  Com- 
pany's government  was  announced  in  tho  midst  of, 
and  it  may  be  surmised  in  deference  to,  a  clamour, 
which  represented  tho  government  of  India  by  tho 
Company  as  characterised  by  nearly  every  fault  of 
which  a  civilised  government  can  be  accused,  and  the 
Company  as  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  disasters. 
But  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  which  have  lately 
taken  place,  thero  has  been  an  almost  universal 
acknowledgment  tliat  the  rule  of  the  Company  has 
been  honourable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  India; 
while  no  political  party,  and  few  individuals  of  any 
consideration,  have  alleged  anything  seriously  dis- 
paraging to  the  general  character  of  the  Company's 
administration.  So  far,  therefore,  the  stand  made  by 
the  Company  against  the  calnnmies  with  which  they 


have  been  asttiled,  may  be  conaidered  to  have  been 
snccessfuL 

But  the  admission  generally  made^  and  made  ex- 
plicitly by  tho  proposers  of  both  the  bills,  that  the 
existing  system  works  well,  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  hastily  abolishing  it 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  remembered,  that 
if  the  system  has  worked  well,  there  mutt  be  some 
causes  for  its  having  done  so,  and  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  consider  what  theee  are,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  retained  in  any  new  system.  If  the 
constitution  which  has  made  the  Indian  government 
what  it  is,  must  be  abolished,  because  it  is  thought 
defective  in  theory,  what  is  substituted  should  at 
least  be  theoretically  unobjectionable.  Bat  the  eonsti- 
tution  of  the  East  India  Company,  however  anomalous, 
is  far  more  in  aocordance  with  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  good  government  than  either  of  the 
proposed  bills. 

The  nature  of  the  case  is,indeed,  itself  so  anomalous, 
that  something  anomalous  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
means  by  which  it  could  be  successfully  dealt  with. 

All  English  institutions  and  modes  of  political  action 
are  adapted  to  tho  case  of  a  nation  governing  itself. 
In  India,  the  case  to  be  provided  for  is  that  of  the 
government  of  one  nation  by  another,  separated  from 
it  by  half  the  globe;  unlike  it  in  everything  which 
chanu:terises  a  people;  as  awhole,totaUy  unacquainted 
with  it;  and  without  time  or  means  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  it  or  its  affairs. 

History  presents  only  two  instances  in  which  these 
or  simil^  difficulties  have  been  in  any  considenble 
degree  surmounted.  One  is  the  Roman  Empire ;  the 
other  is  the  government  of  India  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  means  which  the  bills  provide  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties  consist  of  the  unchecked  power  of  s 
minister.  There  is  no  difference  of  moment  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  bills.  The  minister,  it  ii 
true,  is  to  have  a  counciL  But  the  most  despotic 
rulers  have  councils.  Tho  difiference  between  the 
council  of  a  despot  and  a  council  which  prevents  the 
ruler  from  being  a  despot  is,  that  the  one  is  dependent 
on  him,  the  other  independent ;  that  the  one  has  some 
power  of  its  own,  the  other  has  noL  By  the  first  bill, 
the  whole  council  is  nominated  by  the  minister;  by 
the  second,  one-half  of  it  is  nominated  by  him.  The 
functions  to  be  intrusted  to  it  are  left,  in  both,  with 
some  slight  exceptions^  to  the  minister's  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Tho  minister  is  indeed  subject  to  the  control  of 
parliament  and  of  tlie  British  nation.      But  though 
parliament  and  the  nation  exercise  a  salutary  oontrol 
over  their  own  affairs,  it  would  be  contrary  to  sU 
experience  to  suppose  that  they  will  exercise  it  over  the 
affairs  of  a  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos  and  Mohsoh 
medans.    Habitually,  they  will  doubtless  bo  hereafter, 
as  they  have  been  heretofore,  indifferent  and  inatiea- 
tive  to  Indian  affairs^  and  will  leave  them  entirely  to 
tlie  minister.    The  consequence  will  be,  that  in  the 
exceptional  cases  in  which  they  do  interfere^  the  infter- 
ference  will  not  be  grounded  on  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  will  probably  be,  for  tho  moat  pttrt»  em- 
fined  to  cases  where  an  Indian  question    is  takes 
up  from  party  motives,  ss  the  means  of  injoiing  a 
minister;  or  when  some  Indian  malconiea^  genstaUy 
with  objects  opposed  to  good  govemmeat,  soooesds  is 
interesting  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  liis  fisvosr. 
For  it  is  not  the  people  of  India,  but  rich  individssli 
and  societies  representing  class  interesii^  who  hftvtiht 
means  of  engaging  the  ear  of  the  pabllo  thitMi^  the 
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press,  and  through  agents  in  parliament.  And  it  is 
important  to  remark,  that  by  the  provisions  of  either  of 
the  bills,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  rendered  even 
less  competent^  in  point  of  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs, 
than  at  present,  since  by  both  bills  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  India  will  be  excluded  from  it. 

The  government  of  dependencies  by  a  minister  and 
his  subordinates,  under  tho  solo  control  of  parliament, 
is  not  a  new  experiment  in  England.  That  form  of 
colonial  government  lost  the  United  States,  and  had 
nearly  lost  all  the  colonies  of  any  considerable  popula- 
tion and  importance.  The  colonial  administration  of 
this  country  has  only  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  general 
condemnation  since  the  principle  has  been  adopted  of 
leaving  all  the  important  colonies  to  manage  their  own 
affairs — a  course  which  cannot  be  followed  with  the 
people  of  India.  If  the  control  of  parliament  has  not 
prevented  the  habitual  mismanagement  of  countries 
inhabited  by  Englishmen  like  ourselves,  who  had 
every  facility  for  representing  and  urging  their  griev- 
ances, it  is  not  likely  to  bo  any  effectual  protection  to 
Mussulmans  and  Hindoos. 

All  governments  require  constitutional  checks  ;  but 
the  constitutional  checks  applicable  to  a  case  of  this 
peculiar  kind  must  be  found  within  the  governing 
body  itself. 

Though  England,  as  a  whole,  while  desiring  nothing 
but  to  govern  India  well,  is  necessarily  ignorant  of 
India,  and  feels,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  its  concerns,  there  are  in  England  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  possess  knowledge  of 
India,  and  feel  an  interest  in  its  afiairs.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  India,  that  England 
should  govern  it  through,  and  by  means  of,  these  per- 
sons. This  would  be  the  case  if  the  oi*gan  of  govern- 
ment principally  consisted  of  persons  who  have  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  India,  or  who 
feel  that  habitual  interest  in  its  affairs  which  is  natur- 
ally acquired  by  having  aided  in  administering  them  ; 
and  if  this  body,  or  a  majority  of  it,  were  periodically 
elected  by  a  constituency  composed  of  persons  in 
England  who  have  served  Uie  government  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  India,  or  whose  interests  are  con- 
nected with  that  country  by  some  permanent  tie.  It 
would  be  an  additional  advantage  if  this  constituency 
had  the  power  of  requiring  information,  and  compelling 
a  public  discussion  of  Indian  questions.  Theso  are 
conditions  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  existing 
constitution  of  tho  East  India  Company  fulfils. 

The  other  great  constitutional  security  for  the  good 
government  of  India  lies  in  the  forms  of  business. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  sufficient  importance  is  not 
generally  attached.  The  forms  of  business  are  the  real 
constitution  of  India. 

From  the  necessity  of  tho  case,  recognised  in  both 
the  proposed  measures,  the  administration  must  be 
shared,  in  some  proportion,  between  a  minister  and  a 
council.  The  council  may  consist  of  persons  possessing 
knowledge  of  India.  The  minister,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  can  possess  little  or  none.  He  is  placed  in 
office  by  the  action  of  political  party,  which  is  governed 
by  considerations  totally  unconnected  with  India  ,*  and, 
in  the  common  course  of  politics,  he  is  removed  from 
office  by  the  time  he  has  been  able  to  learn  his  duty 
Even  in  the  unusual  case,  of  which  present  circum- 
stances are  an  example,  when  tho  minister  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  India  through  the  discharge  of 
high  functions  in  India  itself,  his  knowledge  is  but 
tlie  knowledge  of  one  man ;  and  one  man's  ^owledge 
of  a  subject  like  India,  until  corrected  and  completed 
by  that  of  other  men,  is^  it  may  safely  be  a£5[rmod| 


wholly  insufficient,  and  if  implicitly  trusted,  even 
dangerous.  The  good  government,  therefore,  of  India, 
by  a  minister  and  a  council,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  influence  possessed  by  the  council;  and  their 
influence  depends  upon  the  forms  of  business. 

However  experienced  may  be  the  council,  and  how- 
ever inexperienced  the  minister,  he  will  have  the 
deciding  voice.  The  power  will  rest  with  one  who 
may  know  less  of  the  subject  than  any  member  of  the 
council,  and  is  sure  to  know  less  than  the  council 
collectively,  if  they  are  selected  with  ordinary  judg- 
ment. The  council  will  have  no  substantive  power, 
but  only  moral  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  all-important 
that  this  influence  should  be  upheld.  Unless  the  forms 
of  business  are  such  as  to  insure  that  the  council  shall 
exercise  its  judgment  on  all  questions ;  that  all  matters 
requiring  decision  shall  be  considered  by  them,  and 
their  views  recorded  in  the  initiatory  stage,  before  the 
minister  has  committed  himself  to  an  opinion — they 
will  possess  no  more  weight  or  influence  than  the  same 
number  of  clerks  in  his  office,  whom  also  he  can  con- 
sult if  he  pleases ;  and  the  power  of  the  minister  will 
be  practically  uncontrolled. 

In  both  tho  bills  these  considerations  are  entirely 
disregarded.  The  first  bill  does  not  establish  any 
forms  of  business,  but  leaves  them  to  be  determined 
by  the  minister  and  his  council ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  minister.  Even,  therefore,  iif  the  minister  first 
appointed  should  be  willing  to  establish  forms  which 
would  be  any  restraint  upon  himself,  a  subsequent 
minister  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter  the  forms 
in  any  manner  ho  pleased. 

The  second  bill,  unlike  the  first,  does  establish  forms 
of  business ;  but  such  alone  as  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  council  from  being  a  reality,  and  would 
render  it  a  useless  pageant. 

To  make  the  council  a  merely  consultative  body, 
without  initiative,  before  whom  subjects  are  only 
brought  after  the  minister  has  made  up  his  mmd,  is 
already  a  fatal  inroad  upon  its  usefulness.  But  by 
the  second  bill  the  council  are  not  even  a  consultative 
body.  The  minister  is  under  no  obligation  to  consult 
them.  They  are  not  empowered  to  hold  any  regular 
meetings.  They  are  to  meet  only  when  the  minister 
convenes  them,  or  on  a  special  requisition  by  six 
members.  He  may  send  orders  to  India  without  their 
knowledge  when  the  case  is  urgent,  of  which  uigency 
he  is  the  sole  judge.  When  it  is  not  urgent,  his  orders 
must  be  placed  in  the  council-room  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members  for  seven  days,  during  which  they  are 
not  required,  but  permitted,  to  give  their  opinion,  not 
collectively,  but  individudly.  Their  only  power, 
therefore,  is  that  of  recording  dissent  from  a  resolu- 
tion not  only  taken,  but  embodied  in  a  dispatch.  And 
as  if  this  was  not  enough,  provision  is  made  that  an 
office,  always  invidious,  shall  be  incapable  of  bemg 
fulfilled  in  any  but  the  most  havidious  manner.  The 
members  of  council  must  come  forward  individually  in 
declared  opposition  to  the  minister,  by  volunteering 
a  protest  against  his  announced  intentions,  or  signing 
a  requisition  for  a  meeting  of  council  to  oppose  them. 
Such  a  council  is  fitted  to  serve  as  a  shield  for  the 
minister's  responsibility  when  it  may  suit  him  to  seek, 
and  them  to  accord,  their  adhesion ;  rather  than  as  a 
restraint  on  his  power  to  administer  India  according  to 
his  individual  pleasure. 

The  Directors  are  bound  to  admit,  that  the  first  of 
the  bills  contains  several  provisions  indicative  of  a 
wish  to  assure  to  the  council  a  certain,  though  small, 
amount  of  influence.  The  administration  is  to  be 
oarried  on  in  the  namA  of  tbA  ^T«n^«Q&«  V&.  ^»^i&ss^^'«&&^ 
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not,  as  by  the  second  bill,  in  that  of  the  Secretory  of 
State  alone.  The  council,  as  well  as  the  president^  has 
a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  home  establishment ; 
while  in  the  second  bill  all  promotions  and  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  principal  offices  under  the  council,  rest 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  exclusively ;  a  provision 
which  divests  the  council  of  all  control  or  authority 
over  their  own  establishment.  Again,  by  Section  XII. 
of  the  first  bill,  no  grant  involving  increase  of  expen- 
diture, and  no  appointment  to  office  or  admission  to 
service,  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  half 
the  council.  This,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  is  a  real  power ; 
but  its  value  is  much  diminished  by  the  consideration 
that  those  by  whom  it  is  to  bo  exercised  are  the 
nominees  of  the  minister,  dependent  on  him  for  their 
continuance  in  office  after  a  few  years. 

In  some  other  points  the  provisions  of  the  second 
bill  seem  to  have  the  advantage.  Its  council  is  more 
numerous  ;  to  which,  however,  little  importance  can  bo 
attached,  if  the  council  has  no  substantial  power.  It 
also  recognises  that  the  whole  of  the  council  ought  not  to 
bo  nominated  by  the  minister,  and  that  some  part  of  it 
should  be  elected  by  a  constituency  specially  qualified 
by  a  knowledge  of  India.  But  even  in  tliese,  the  best 
points  of  the  bill,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors, 
very  far  from  unexceptionable.  The  nomination  of 
even  half  the  council  by  tho  minister,  takes  away  all 
security  for  an  independent  majority.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for 
the  minister's  nominating  any  portion,  except  tlie  sup- 
posed reluctance  of  some  eligible  persons  to  encounter 
a  canvass.  The  proportion  of  one-third,  whom  tho 
minister  now  nominates  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
seems  the  largest  which,  consistently  with  full  security 
for  independence,  can  be  so  appointed. 

The  provision  that  each  of  the  members  nominated 
by  the  Crown  shall  be  selected  as  the  representative  of 
some  particular  branch  of  the  service  in  India,  is  still 
more  objectionable.  Not  only  would  it  preclude  the 
nomination  of  the  most  distinguished  man,  if  tlie  seat 
in  council  appropriated  to  tho  depai'tment  in  which  ho 
had  served  were  not  at  the  time  vacant,  but  it  would 
introdnoe  a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated— that  of  class  legislation.  The  council 
should  comprise  the  greatest  attainable  variety  of 
knowledge  and  experience ;  but  its  members  should  not 
consider  themselves  as  severally  the  representatives  of 
a  certain  number  of  class  interests. 

The  clause  which  continues  to  the  Proprietors  the 
power  of  electing  some  portion  of  the  council  is,  so  far, 
deserving  of  support ;  and  the  principle  of  enlarging 
the  constituency  by  the  addition  of  persons  of  a  certain 
length  of  Indian  service  and  residence  is,  in  itself, 
unexceptionable;  but  unless  guarded  by  provisions, 
such  as  have  never  yet  been  introduced  into  any 
electoral  system,  so  large  and  scattered  a  constituency 
as  that  proposed  would  greatly  add  to  the  incon- 
venience of  canvass :  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  new  electoral  body  would  adopt,  from  the  old,  tho 
salutary  custom  of  re-electing,  as  the  general  practice, 
whoever  has  been  once  chosen,  and  has  not,  by 
misconduct  or  incapacity,  deserved  to  forfeit  their 
confidence.  The  duties  of  a  member  of  council  would 
be  entirely  incompatible  with  a  continually-recurring 
canvass  of  the  constituency. 

Respecting  the  proposition  for  giving  the  choice  of 
&V9  members  of  council  to  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
encies of  five  great  towns,  the  Court  of  Directors  can 
only  express  a  feeling  of  amazement.  It  is  not  the 
mere  fact  of  election  by  a  multitude  that  constitutes 
tli0  bene&ts  of  the  popular  element  in  govemineiv\K  To 


produce  those  benefits,  the  afi^surs  of  which  the  people 
are  enabled  to  control  the  management  must  be  their 
own  afiairs.  Election  by  multitudinous  bodies^  the 
majority  of  them  of  a  very  low  average  of  education, 
is  not  an  advantage  of  popular  government,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  its  acknowledged  drawbacks.  To 
assign  to  such  a  constituency  the  control,  not  of  their 
own  affairs,  but  of  the  affairs  of  other  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  is  to  incur  the  disadvantages 
of  popular  institutions  without  any  of  the  benefits. 
The  Court  of  Directors  willingly  admit  the  desirable- 
ness, if  not  necessity,  of  some  provision  for  including 
an  English  element  in  the  Council  of  India ;  but  a  more 
objectionable  mode  than  the  one  proposed  of  attaining 
the  object,  could  scarcely,  in  their  opinion,  be  devised. 

Besides  the  provisions  which  relate  to  the  oi^n  of 
government  in  England,  the  bills  contain  provisions 
relating  to  India  itself,  which  are  open  to  tho  strongest 
objection. 

The  appointments  to  the  councils  at  Calcutta  and  at 
the  subordinate  presidencies,  which  are  now  made  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Crown,  are  transferred  by  both  bills  to  the  governor- 
general,  and  to  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
The  Court  of  Directors  are  convinced  that  this  change 
would  greatly  impair  the  chances  of  good  government 
in  India.  One  of  the  causes  which  has  most  contn- 
butod  to  the  many  excellences  of  Indian  administration 
is,  that  the  governor-general  and  govemors  havo 
always  been  associated  with  councillors  selected  by 
the  authorities  at  home  from  among  the  most  experi- 
enced and  able  members  of  the  Indian  service,  and 
who,  not  owing  their  appointments  to  the  head  of  the 
government,  have  generally  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  an  independent  judgment  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  measures  of  a  government, 
necessarily  absolute,  have  had  the  advantage,  seldom 
possessed  in  absolute  governments,  of  being  always 
preceded  by  a  free  and  conscientious  discussion ;  while, 
as  the  head  of  the  government  has  the  power,  on 
recording  his  reasons,  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  council,  no  public  inconvenience  can  ever  arise 
from  any  conflict  of  opinion.  These  important  officers, 
who,  by  their  participation  in  the  government,  form  so 
salutary  a  restraint  on  the  precipitancy  of  an  inexperi- 
enced, or  the  wilfulness  of  a  despotically  tempered, 
governor-general  or  governor,  are  henceforth  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  great  functionary  whom  tliey  are 
intended  to  check.  And  this  restraint  is  removed, 
when  the  necessity  for  an  independent  council  will  be 
greater  than  ever;  since  the  power  of  appointing  the 
governor-general,  and  of  recalling  him,  is  taken  away 
from  the  Company,  and  from  the  body  which  is  to  bo 
their  substitute.  It  may  be  added  that  the  authorities 
at  home  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  and  services  of  candidates  for  council 
from  the  commencement  of  their  career.  The  governor- 
general  or  governor  would  often  have  to  nominate  a 
councillor  soon  after  their  airival  in  India,  when 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
candidates,  and  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
recommendation  of  irresponsible  advisers. 

Another  most  objectionable  provision  demands 
notice,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  second  bill. 
A  commission,  appointed  in  England,  is  to  proceed  to 
India,  for  tho  purpose  of  inquiring  and  reporting  on 
the  principles  and  details  of  Indian  finance,  including 
the  whole  revenue  system,  and,  what  is  inseparably 
involved  in  it,  the  proprietary  rights  and  social  position 
of  all  the  great  classes  of  the  community.  The  Court 
of  Directors  cannot  believe  that  such  a  project  will  bo 
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persisted  in.  It  would  be  a  step  towards  the  disorgaa- 
isation  of  the  fabric  of  government  in  India.  A  com- 
mission from  England,  independent  of  the  local 
government  of  the  country,  deriving  its  authority 
directly  from  the  higher  power  to  which  tho  local 
government  is  subordinate,  and  instructed  to  carry 
back  to  the  higher  power  information  on  Indian  affairs 
which  tho  local  government  is  not  deemed  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  afford,  would  give  a  most  serious  shock 
to  tho  influence  of  tho  local  authorities,  and  would 
tend  to  impress  all  natives  with  the  belief  that  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  local  government  are  of 
small  moment,  and  that  the  thing  of  real  importance 
is  the  success  with  which  they  can  contrive  that  their 
claims  and  objects  shall  be  advocated  in  England.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
home  government  to  uphold  in  every  way  the  authority 
of  the  governments  on  the  spot ;  oven  when  reversing 
their  acts,  to  do  so  through  the  governments  themselves, 
and  to  employ  no  agency  except  in  subordination  to 
them. 

From  this  review  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the 
bills,  which  embody  the  attempts  of  two  great  divi- 
sions of  English  statesmen  to  frame  an  organ  of 
government  for  India,  it  will  probably  appear  to  the 
proprietors,  that  neither  of  them  is  grounded  on  any 
sufficient  consider<ation  of  past  experience,  or  of  tiio 
principles  applicable  to  the  subject ;  that  the  passing  of 
either  would  be  a  calamity  to  India;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  legislate  while  the  minds  of  leading  men 
are  in  so  unprepared  a  state,  is  altogether  premature. 

Tho  opinion  of  your  Directors  is,  that  by  all  consti- 
tutional means  the  passing  of  either  bill  should  be 
opposed ;  but  that  if  one  or  the  other  should  be  deter- 
mined on  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  adminis- 
tration, in  name,  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  every  exertion  should  be  used  in  its  passage 
through  committee  to  divest  it  of  the  mischievous 
features  by  which  both  biUs  are  now  deformed,  and  to 
maintain,  as  at  present,  a  really  independent  council, 
having  the  initiative  of  all  business,  discharging  all  the 
duties,  and  possessing  all  the  essential  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  And  it  is  the  Court's  conviction, 
that  measures  might  be  so  framed  as  to  obviate  what- 
ever may  be  well  founded  in  the  complaints  made 
against  the  present  system — retaining  the  initiative  of 
the  council,  and  that  independence  of  action  on  their 
part  which  should  be  regarded  as  paramoont  and 
indispensable. 


E.  /.  Company's  Objections  to  Hie  Hiird  India  Bill  : 
JunelS58.    (See  p.  570.) 

1.  Although  the  bill  which  has  been  newly  brought 
in  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  *  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,'  has  not  yet  been  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Court,  influenced 
by  the  desire  which  they  have  already  expressed  to 
give  all  aid  in  their  power  towards  rendering  the 
scheme  of  government,  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
parliament  to  substitute  for  tho  East  India  Company, 
as  efficient  for  its  purposes  as  possible,  have  requested 
us*  to  lay  before  your  lordahip,t  and  through  yon 
before  her  Majesty's  government^  a  few  observations 
on  some  portions  of  tho  bill. 

2.  Having  in  documents  which  have  been  presented 
to  parliament  expressed  their  sentiments  fully  on  all 


*  The  chairman  and  deputy-chaf  rman. 

t  Lord  Stanley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control 


the  general  features  of  the  subject^  the  Court  refrain 
from  offering  any  further  arguments  on  points  upon 
which  the  government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
seem  to  have  pronounced  a  decided  opinion.  The 
joint  government  of  a  minister  and  a  council,  competed 
in  majority  of  persons  of  Indian  experience,  deriving 
their  appointments  only  partially  from  ministerial 
nomination,  and  all  of  them  holding  office  on  a  tenure 
independent  of  the  minister,  is  a  combination  which 
fulfils  to  a  considerable  extent  the  conditions  of  a  good 
organ  of  government  for  India.  The  Court  would  have 
much  preferred  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  council 
more  extensive  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  elective 
principle.  But  if  they  cannot  hope  that  this  course 
will  be  adopted,  they  see  many  advantages  in  the  pro- 
vision by  which  one-half  the  number,  instead  of  being 
named  by  the  government,  will  be  selected  by  a 
responsible  body,  intimately  connected  with  India,  to 
whom  tho  qualification  of  candidates  will  in  general 
be  accurately  known,  and  who  will  be  under  strong 
inducements  to  make  such  a  choice  as  will  tend  to 
increase  tho  credit  and  consideration  of  the  body. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  qualifications  prescribed  for 
members  of  council,  the  Court  desire  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  present  government  have,  on 
many  occasions,  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  the 
Crown  appointments  against  the  evils  of  abuse  of 
patronage.  The  security  against  such  abuse  has 
hitherto  consisted  in  the  strict  limitation  of  the 
appointments  to  persons  who  have  served  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  in  India.  While  the  Court  fully 
agree  with  her  Majesty's  government  in  recognising 
the  desirableness  of  an  English  element,  it  does  not 
seem  to  them  advisable  that  this  element  should 
oxtend  to  nearly  lialf  the  council,  only  a  bare  majority 
being  reserved  for  persons  of  Indian  experience. 
Knowledge  of  India  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
requisite  for  a  seat  in  the  Indian  Council;  while  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  English  nominations  that  there  is  any 
present  danger  lest  appointments  should  be  obtamed 
through  political  or  parliamentary  influence — from 
which  influence,  unless  introduced  through  that 
channel,  the  council,  like  the  Court  of  Directors,  may 
be  expected  to  be  altogether  free.  The  Court,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  qualification  of  ten  years^ 
Indian  service  or  residence  be  made  imperative  on  at 
least  two-thirds  instead  of  a  mere  majority  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  council.  They  also  think  it  ques- 
tionable if  the  interests  of  India  will  be  promoted  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
council  from  seats  in  parliament.  These  are  the 
only  modifications  which  we  are  requested  to  suggest 
in  the  provisions  respecting  tho  composition  of  the 
council. 

[The  remaining  objections  made  by  the  Directors 
were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  those  made  against 
the  first  and  second  bills  (given  in  extenso  in  a  prodding 
page) ;  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  The  Directon 
expressed  a  dislike  or  apprehension  of  the  subordmate 
position^in  which  the  Council  would  be  placed ;  of  the 
autocratic  power  to  be  possessed  by  the  Secretary  for 
India;  of  the  transference  of  tlie  powers  of  the  Secret 
Committee  wholly  and  solely  to  him ;  of  the  proposed 
mode  of  making  appointments  and  exercismg  patron- 
age; of  any  disturbance  in  the  mode  of  auditing 
accounts ;  and  of  the  appointment  of  any  Commission 
of  Inquiry  in  India  which  should  appear  derogatory  to 
the  d^ity  of  the  local  governments.  Many  of  these 
objections  were  listened  to^  and  were  productive  of 
modifications  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill.  The 
result  will  be  soon  in  the  next  article  of  this  Ap|^endix.\ 
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Absiraet  <^  Ad  for  ihe  Better  Cfovemment  of  Indies— 
21  and  22  VioL  cap.  l06.^JReceived  Boifdl  A$aent 
August  2,  IS5S.    (See  p.  673.) 

J^OMtfer  tS  Oweming  Powen.    -. 

I.  Qoverning  powers  transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Crown. 

II.  All  rights,  territories,  revenaes^  and  liabUides 
similarly  transferred. 

III.  A  Secretary  of  State  to  exercise  all  the  govern- 
ing powers  heretofore  exercised  by  Court  of  Directors, 
Court  of  Proprietors,  and  Board  of  Control. 

IV.  Provision  concerning  sitting  of  secretary  and 
nnder-secretary  in  House  of  Commons. 

y.  Concerning  re-election  of  secretaries  to  House  of 
Commons. 

VI.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  receive  salary 
equal  to  those  of  other  secretaries  of  state. 

Oouneil  of  India, 

VU.  A  Council  of  India,  of  15  persons,  to  be  formed. 

Vni.  Court  of  Directors  to  elect  7  members  of  this 
Council,  from  among  persons  possessing  certain  quali- 
fications ;  and  the  Crown  to  appoint  the  other  8. 

IX.  Vacancies  among  the  8  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
Crown ;  and  among  the  other  7)  by  election  by  the 
Council. 

X.  Nine  members  of  the  Council,  at  leasts  must 
have  had  not  less  than  ten  years'  experience  in  India. 

XI.  Members  to  hold  office  for  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour. 

XII.  Members  not  to  sit  in  parliament 

XIII.  Annual  salary  of  £1200  to  each  member. 
Xiy.  Members   may  resign  ;    if  after  ten  yearsP 

service,  on  a  pension  of  £500,  subject  to    certain 
conditions. 

XV.  Secretaries  and  other  officers  of  Company  to 
become  officers  of  Council  of  India^subject  to  any 
changes  afterwards  made  by  Privy  Council  and 
sanctioned  by  parliament. 

XVI.  Secretary  in  Council  to  make  all  subsequent 
appointments  in  the  home  establishment. 

XVII.  Compensation  to  such  officers  of  the  Company 
as  are  not  retained  permanently  by  the  Council. 

XVIII.  Any  officer  of  the  Company,  transferred  to 
the  service  of  the  Council,  to  have  a  claim  to  the  same 
pension  or  superannuation  allowance  as  if  the  change 
of  government  had  not  taken  place. 

Dutiet  and  Proceedingt  of  the  Oow%al, 

XIX.  Council  to  conduct  affairs  of  India  in 
England  ;  but  all  correspondence  to  be  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

XX.  Secretary  of  State  may  divide  the  Council  into 
committees. 

XXL  Secretary  of  State  to  sit  and  vote  as  president, 
and  appoint  vice-president. 

XXII.  Five  to  be  a  quorum  ;  meetings  convened  by 
Secretary  of  State  not  fewer  than  one  each  week. 

XXUI.  Secretary  of  State  to  decide  questions  on 
which  members  differ.  Any  dissentient  member  may 
require  his  opinion  to  be  placed  upon  record. 

XXIV.  Secretary's  proceedings  to  be  open  to  all  the 
Council,  except  in  <  secret  service '  dispatches. 

XXV.  Secretary  to  give  reasons  for  any  exercise  of 
his  veto  against  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

XXVL  Secretary  allowed  to  overrule  the  two  pre- 
eeding  clAuaeB  in  nrgeai  cases. 


XXVn.  Functions  of  the  'secret  committee'  trans- 
ferred to  Secretary  of  State. 

XXVIH.  Dispatches  marked  'secret'  not  to  be 
opened  by  members  of  Comicil, 

AppomimnUt  and  Patronagi. 

XXIX.  Of  the  high  appointments  in  India,  some  to 
be  made  by  the  Crown,  some  by  the  Council,  and  some 
by  the  Qovemor-genend. 

XXX.  Inferior  appointments  to  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore, except  transference  of  patronage  from  Court  of 
Directors  to  Council. 

XXXI.  Special  provision  for  civil  service  in  India. 
XXXn.  Secretary  in  Council  to  make  rules  for 

examination  of  persons  intended  for  junior  sitnationa 
in  civil  service  of  India. 

XXXIU.  Appointments  to  naval  and  military  cadet- 
ships  to  vest  in  the  Crown. 

XXXIV.  Competitive  examinations  for  engineers 
and  artillery  of  the  Indian  army. 

XXXV.  A  certain  ratio  of  cadotships  to  be  given  to 
the  sons  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India. 

XXXVI.  All  the  other  cadctships  to  be  in  the  gift 
of  the  members  of  the  Council,  subject  to  approval ; 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  twice  as  many  nomina- 
tions as  an  ordinary  member. 

XXXVII.  In  all  unchanged  rules  concerning  ap- 
pointments, power  of  Court  of  Directors  to  be  vested 
in  Council. 

XXXVin.  The  same  in  reference  to  any  dismissal 
from  service. 

7\rantf9r  of  Prapertp. 

XXXIX.  Company's  property,  credits^  and  debits,  to 
revert  to  the  Crown— except  the  E<ut  India  Stock  and 
the  dividends  thereon. 

XL.  Secretary  in  Council  may  buy,  sell,  or  borrow, 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  for  the  service  of  India. 

XLI.  Expenditure  of  revenues  in  India  wholly  under 
Secretary  in  Council. 

XLII.  Liabilities  of  Company,  and  dividends  on  India 
stock,  to  be  borne  by  Secretary  in  Council  out  of 
revenues  of  India. 

XLIII.  Secretary  in  Council  to  keep  a  cash  account 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
all  payments  in  relation  to  India  revenue. 

XLIV.  Transfer  of  cash  balance  from  the  Company 
to  the  Council. 

XLV.  A  stock  account  to  bo  opened  at  Bank  of 
England. 

XLVI.  Transfer  of  stock  accounts. 

XL VII.  Mode  of  managing  Council's  finances  at  the 
Bank. 

XLVIII.  Transfer  of  Exchequer  bills,  &c,  from 
Company  to  Council. 

XLIX.  Power  of  issuing  bonds,  debentures,  &c. 

L.  Provisions  concerning  forgeiy. 

LI.  Regulations  of  audit  department. 

LU.  The  Crown  to  appoint  auditor  of  Indian  accounti^ 
to  whom  all  needful  papers  are  to  be  sent  by  Secretary 
in  Council. 

LIII.  Annual  accounts  to  be  furnished  to  parliament 
of  tlie  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India ;  accompanied 
by  reports  on  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the 
several  presidencies. 

LI  V.  War  in  India  to  be  made  known  to  paxliament 
within  a  specified  period. 

LV.  India  revenues  not  to  pay  for  wan  unconnected 
vivUi  India. 


APPBNDIX. 


LVr.  company's  anny  and  navy  transferred  U>  the 
Crown,  but  inth  all  existing  contracts  and  engagements 
holding  good. 

LVII.  Fatnre  powers  as  to  conditions  of  service. 

LY III.  All  commissions  held  onder  the  Company  to 
be  valid  as  under  the  Crown. 

LIX.  Regnlations  of  service  to  be  subject  to  future 
change,  if  deemed  necessary. 

LX.  Court  of  Directors  and  Court  of  Proprietors  cease 
to  hold  power  in  reference  to  government  of  India. 

LXI.  Board  of  Control  abolished. 

LXII.  Records  and  archives  of  Company  to  be  given 
lip  to  Council — except  stock  and  dividend  books. 

LXIII.  Powers  of  Governor-general,  on  assuming 
duties  of  that  ofifice. 

LXIY.  Existing  enactments  and  provisions  to  remain 
in  force,  unless  specially  repealed. 

'  Aetioru  and  ContraeU, 

LXV.  Secretary  in  Council  may  sue  and  be  sued  as 
a  body  corporate. 

LXYI.  And  may  take  the  place  of  the  Company  in 
any  still-pending  actions. 

LXYII.  Treaties  and  covenants  made  by  the  Com- 
pany to  remain  binding. 

LXYIII.  Members  not  personaUy  liable  for  sueh 
treaties  or  covenants. 

LXIX.  A  Court  of  Directors  still  to  exist,  but  in 
smaller  number  than  before,  and  having  powers 
relating  only  to  .'the  management  of  the  Company's 
dividend  and  a  few  minor  subjects. 

LXX.  Quarterly  courts  not  in  future  obligatory. 

LXXI.  Company's  liability  ceases,  on  all  matters 
now  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Council. 

Saving  of  OertaHn  JHghU  of  th§  Oompanjf, 
LXXII.  Secretary  in  Council  to  pay  dividends  on 

India  stock  out  of  India  revenue. 
LXXIII.    Dividends    to    constitute   a  preferential 

charge. 

'  Oommenanmti  of  ths  Att, 

LXXIY.  Commences  thirty  days  after  day  of 
receiving  rojral  assent 

LXXY.  Company's  orders  to  be  obeyed  in  India 
until  the  change  of  government  shall  have  been 
proclaimed  in  the  sevend  presidencies. 


Tlie  Indian  MuHny  Rduf  Fund,  (Seep.  226.) 
This  noble  manifestation  of  kind  feeling  towards  the 
sufferers  in  India,  which  originated  in  a  public  meeting 
hold  in  London  on  the  25th  of  August  1857,  assumed 
munificent  proportions  during  the  next  following  year, 
when  the  colonists  and  Englishmen  residing  abroad 
had  had  time  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  them. 
In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Committee,  on  the  Itl  of 
November  1858^  it  was  announced  that  the  sum  pkatd 
in  their  charge  amounted,  up  to  that  time,  to  £43^719. 
They  had  remitted  £127,287  .to  India,  there  to  be 
distributed  by  auxiliary  local  committees ;  they  had 
assisted  sufferers  after  their  return  to^  or  doriag 
their  residence  in,  the  homo  country,  to  tbo  ostoni 
of  £35,757;  and  their  management  expooMf  bod 
Amounted  to  £6224.  There  remained,  invettod  ol 
interest,  the  sum  of  £265,461,  applicable  to  further 
cases  of  need.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  kind  of 
persons  to  whom  relief  was  afforded,  on  account  of  the 


varied  privations  to  which  the  mutiny  had  subjected 
them.  The  sum  of  £35,757  expended  in  England,  was 
mostly  in  donations  to  the  following  numbers  and 
classes  of  persons : 


St  Military  ofRcen. 

S6  Widows  and  obildren    of 

offioon. 
S5  Wires  of  officers. 
83  Orphans  of  offioori. 
61  Other  relativea  of  offlosrt. 
18  Disabled  soldiers. 
S96  Widows  of  soldiers. 


483  Chfldren  of  sokUen. 
82  Other  i«laUTes  of  soldlen. 
10  Clergymen  and  missionaries. 
6  Widows  of  Clergymen. 
1  WifeofmisiioBary. 
S3  Widows    and    orphans    of 

citilians. 
73  Planters,railway  ofllciali^  Sea 


Queen  Victories  a  ProdamaHon  to  ihe  Prineei^  Chirf^ 
and  People  of  Indict—Read  in  the  principal  Citiei 
of  India^  November  I,  IS5Q.    (See  p.  612.) 

ViCTOBiA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Americoi 
and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Whereas,  for  divers  weighty  reasons,  we  have 
resolved,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  government 
of  the  territories  in  India,  heretofore  administered  in 
trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company : 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents  notify  and 
declare  that,  by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  wo 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  said  government;  and 
we  hereby  cidl  upon  all  our  subjects  within  the  said 
territories  to  be  £uthful  and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  ns^ 
our  heirs  and  successors,  and  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  authority  of  those  whom  we  may  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  see  fit  to  appoint  to  administer  tho 
government  of  our  said  territories^  in  our  name  and 
on  our  behalf. 

And  we,  repoong  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  loyalty,  ability,  and  judgment  of  our  right  tmsty 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  Charles  John 
ViBcount  Canning,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 
him,  the  said  Visoount  Canning,  to  be  our  first  Viceroy 
and  Governor-general  in  and  over  our  said  territories^ 
and  to  administer  the  government  thereof  in  our 
name,  and  generally  to  act  in  our  name  and  on  our 
behalf:  subject  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as  ho 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive  frt)m  us  through  ono 
of  our  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

And  we  do  hereby  confirm  in  their  several  officoi^ 
civil  and  military,  all  persons  now  employed  in  the 
servioe  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  subjeoi 
to  our  future  pleasure,  and  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

We  hereby  announce  to  tho  native  Princes  of  India 
that  all  treaties  and  engagements  made  with  them  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  are  by  us  accepted,  and  will  be  scrupulously 
maintained ;  and  we  look  for  the  like  observance  on 
their  part. 

We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial 
possessions;  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression 
upon  our  dMinions  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with 
inipunityy  wo  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those 
of  othoii.  Wo  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and 
honour  of  wUlvo  princes  as  our  own ;  and  we  desire 
that  thoy,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy 
thai  prosperity  and  that  social  advancement  which 
oan  only  bo  secured  by  internal  peace  and  good 
government. 

We  hold  ourselves  bennd  to  the  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  by  tho  same  obligations  of  duty 
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which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  rabjects;  and  those 
obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall 
fiutUolly  and  conscientiously  fulfiL 

Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  tnith  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowle^ng  with  gratitude  the  solace  of 
religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to 
impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects.  We 
declare  it  to  bo  onr  Royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none 
be  in  anywise  fisvoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted, 
by  reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  observances^  but 
that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial 
protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and 
enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority  under  us  that 
they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religions 
belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our 
highest  displeasure. 

And  it  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our 
subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and 
impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the 
duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified,  by  their 
education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge. 

We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment 
with  which  the  natives  of  India  regard  the  lands 
inherited  by  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  we  desire 
to  protect  them  in  all  rights  connected  therewith, 
subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  State ;  and  we 
wUl  that,  generally,  in  framing  and  administering  the 
law,  due  r^^ard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages, 
and  customs  of  India. 

We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have 
been  brought  upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men, 
who  have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false  reports, 
and  led  them  into  open  rebellion.  Our  power  has 
been  shewn  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in  the 
field  ;  we  desire  to  shew  our  mercy  by  pardoning  the 
offences  of  those  who  have  been  thus  misled,  but  who 
desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty. 

Already  in  one  province,  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  pacification 
of  our  Indian  dominions,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
general  hSs  held  out  the  expectation  of  pardon,  on 
certain  terms^  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  in 
the  late  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  against  our  government;  and  has  declared  the 
punishment  which  will  be  inflicted  on  those  whose 
crimes  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  foigivoness. 
We  approve  and  confirm  the  said  act  of  our  Viceroy 
and  Governor-general,  and  do  further  announce  and 
proclaim  as  follows : 

Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all  offenders, 
save  and  except  those  who  have  been  or  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  directly  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  British  subjects. 

With  regard  to  such,  the  demands  of  justice  forbid 
the  exercise  of  mercy. 


To  those  who  havo  willingly  given  asylum  to 
murderers,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  who  may 
have  acted  as  leaders  or  instigators  in  revolt,  their 
lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed ;  but  in  appointing  the 
penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration  will 
be  given  to  tho  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance ;  and  large 
indulgence  will  be  shewn  to  those  whose  crimes  may 
appear  to  have  originated  in  a  too  credulous  accept- 
ance of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  designing  men. 

To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  government,  we 
hereby  promise  unconditional  pardon,  amnesty,  and 
oblivion  of  all  offences  against  ourselves,  our  crown 
and  dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes  and 
peaceful  pursuits. 

It  is  our  Royal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  grace 
and  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  all  those  who 
comply  with  their  conditions  before  the  first  day  of 
January  next 

When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  internal 
tranquillity  shall  be  restor^it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
stimulate  the  peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to 
administer  its  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  onr 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be 
our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  God  of 
all  power  grant  unto  us,  and  to  those  in  authority 
under  us,  strength  to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for 
tho  good  of  our  people. 


Viscount  Ccaininffa  Prodamation,— Issued  at  Allahabad, 
November  1, 185$.    (See  p.  612.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  declared  that  it  is 
her  gracious  pleasure  to  take  upon  herself  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  territories  in  India,  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor-general  hereby  notifies  that  from  this 
day  all  acts  of  the  government  of  India  will  be  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  alone. 

From  this  day,  all  men  of  every  race  and  class  who, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Ck>mpany,  have  joined  to  uphold  the  honour  and  power 
of  England,  will  be  the  servants  of  the  Queen  alone. 

The  Governor-general  snnmions  them,  one  and  all, 
each  in  his  degree,  and  according  to  his  opportunity, 
and  with  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  to  aid  in  fulfil- 
ling the  gracious  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Queen,  as 
sot  forth  in  her  royal  prochunation. 

From  the  many  millions  of  her  Majesty's  native 
subjects  in  India,  the  Governor-general  will  now,  and 
at  idl  times,  exact  a  loyal  obedience  to  the  call  which, 
in  words  full  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  their  Sove- 
reign has  made  upon  their  allegiance  and  faithfulness. 
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(iElitnts  in  InHa. 

1867. 

Cartridge  disturbances  began  at  Damdum. 

»        grievances  inquired  into  at  Barrack][)orc. 
General  Hearsey  warned  goTemment  of  disaffection. 
19th  Bengal  N.  I.  riotous  at  Berhampore. 
Cartrid;;o  disturbances  at  Umballa. 
Proclamation  explaining  Cartridge  question. 
84th  B.  N.  I.  riotous  at  Barrackpore. 
19th  B.  N.  I.  disbanded  and  dismissed. 
Cartridge  disturbances  at  Meerut. 

n  n  Locknow. 

7th  Oudc  Infantry  mutinied  at  Lucknow. 
84th  B.  N.  I.  disbanded  and  dismissed. 
8d  B.  N.  C.  punished  at  Meerut. 

CoMMElfCKMEBT  OF  TUB  GrBAT  BeVOLT  AT  MrERUT. 

Troops  in  Company's  pay  on  this  day— 38,000 

Europeans,  200,000  Natives. 
Bleerut  mutineers  (11th  and  20th  B.  N.  I.,  and 

3d  B.  N.  C.)  marched  to  Delhi. 
88th,  (>4tb,  and  74th  B.  N.  I.,  mutinied  at  Delhi. 
16th,  2Gth,  and  49th  R  N.  I.,  and  8th  B.  N.  C, 

disarmed  at  Meean  Meer  near  Lahore. 
General  Anson  departed  from  Simla>  to  head 

troops. 
B.  N.  Sappers  and  Miners  mutinied  at  Meerut. 
25th  B.  N.  I.  riotous  at  Calcutta. 
Anson's  Proclamation  concerning  cartridges. 
55th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  MurdiuL 
9th  B.  N.  I.  »         n  Allygurh  and  vicinity. 

First  siege-column  left  Umballa  for  Delhi. 
Europeans  at  Cawnpore  b^gan  their  intrencbment 
24th,  27th,  and  51st  B.  N.  L,  with  5th  B.  N.  C, 

disarmed  at  Pcshawur. 
Colvin's  proclamation — disapproved  by  Viscoont 

Canning. 
Portion  of  Gwalior  Horse  mutinied  at  Hattrass. 
General  Anson  left  Umballa  for  Delhi. 

If  H     died  at  EnmauL 

Wilson's  Field-force  left  Meerut  for  Delhi. 
Reed  succeeded  Anson  provisionally. 
15th  and  30th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Nuseerabad. 
Portions  of  18tb,  48tb,  and  71st  B.  N.  L,  with  7th 

N.  C,  mutinied  at  Lucknow. 
Wilson  defeated  Delhi  rebels  at  Ghaieeoodeen 

Nuggur. 
Wilson  defeated  Delhi  rebels,  near  the  Hindoun. 
Barnard  left  Kumaul  to  oommand  army  against 

Delhi. 
28th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Shahjehanpoon 
44th  and  67th  B.  N.  L  disarmed  at  Agra. 
2m 


June    8.  17th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Azimghar. 

»  I.  41st  B.  N.  I.,  9th  and  10th  Onde  Irreg.  I.,  and 
2d  Oude  Mil.  Police,  mutinied  at  Seetapoor. 

n      'I    29th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Mooradabad. 

»  If  72d  B.  N.  I.,  and  a  wing  of  1st  B.  N.  C,  mutinied 
at  Nccmucb. 

n  4.  37th  B.  N.  I.,  13th  Irreg.  C,  and  Loodianah  Sikhs, 
mutinied  at  Benares. 

It  n  12th  B.  N.  I.,  and  14th  Irreg.  C,  mutinied  at 
Jhansi. 

If  5.  1st,  53d,  and  56th  B.  N.  I.,  and  2d  B.  N.  C,  muti- 
nied at  Cawnpore. 

If      ft    Wing  of  Loodianah  Sikhs  mutinied  at  Jounpoor. 

n      6.  Barnard  and  Wilson  joined  forces  at  Bhagput^ 

n      If    6th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  AlUhabad. 

I  fi  t  Hurrianah  Battalion  mutinied  at  Hansi. 
If      II  ?  Bhnrtpore  Levies  mutinied  at  Bhurtpore. 

If      7.  36th  and  61st  B.  N.  L,  and  6th  B.  C,  mutinied  at 

Jullundur. 
*      8.  22d  B.N.  I.,  and  6th  Oudc  I.,  mutinied  at  Fyzabad. 
n      ft  ?  Massacre  of  Europeans  at  Jhansi. 
If      n    Barnard  defeated  Delhi  rebels  at  Badnlla  Serai. 
If      ft         fi       arrived  with  siege-army  before  Delhi 
fi      9.  15th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Sultanpore. 
r>      n    Europeans  driven  from  Fnttehpoor  by  rebels. 
If    10.  Ist  Onde  Irreg.  I.  mutinied  at  Pershadeepore. 
If      If    Wing  of  12th  B.N.  I.,  and  14th  Irr^.  a,  mutinied 

at  Nowgong. 
If      It  ?  Europeans  driven  from  Neemuch  by  rebels. 
If    11.  Neill  relieved  Allahabad  from  the  rebels. 
»      «    60th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Rohtnk. 
If    12.  First  boat-party  from  Fatteghnr  massacred  by 

Nena  &ihib. 
If    13.  Press  '  Ghigging'  Act  passed  at  Calcutta. 
If      n    45th  and  57th  B.  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Feroipore. 
If    14.  43d  and  70th  B.N.  L  and  2d  N.  C.  disarmed  at 

Barrackpore. 
If     If     Gwalior  Contingent  mutinied  at  Gwalior. 
If    15.  King  of  Oude  under  surveillance  at  Calcutta, 
ff    18.  10th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Futteghnr. 
»    19.  Defeat  of  Nuseerabad  rebels  outside  Delhi 
If    23.  Nagpoor  Irreg.  C.  disarmed  at  Nagpoor. 

II  If    Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi 

If    26.  88d  and  85th  B.  N.  L  disarmed  at  Phillour. 
N    27.  First  news  of  the  Revolt  reached  England. 
If     If    Boat-massacre  at  Cawnpore,  by  Nena  Sahib. 
If    80.  Disastrous  Battle  of  Chinhut^  near  Lucknow. 
N     M     4th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Mozuffemugger. 
N     If    Europeans  at  Sanger  intrench  themselTes  in  fort. 
July    1.  If        driven  out  of  Indore. 

N      If    23d  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Mhow. 
»      If   Siege  of  Europeans  in  Lucknow  began. 
«     2.  Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi 
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11. 


16. 
17. 


20. 


July    2.  Rohilound  matineers  entered  Delhi. 

8.  Muasulinan  Conspiracy  discovered  at  Patna. 

4.  Death  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence  at  Lucknow. 
m    Kotah  Contingent  mutinied  at  Agra. 

5.  Dttth  of  Sir  H.  Barnard  outside  Delhi 
If    Beed  took  command  of  siege-army, 
f    Disastrous  Battle  of  Shahgunje,  near  Agra. 
7.  14th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Jelum. 
•    58th  B.  N.  L  disarmed  at  Rawul  Pindee. 
n    Hayelook's  column  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore. 
M    42d  B.  N.  L,  and  Sd  Irreg.  C,  mutinied  at  Sangor. 

9.  46th  B.  N.  I.,  and  9th  C,  mutinied  at  Sealkote. 
Second    boat-party   from  Futteghur  arrired  at 

Bithoor. 
12.  Nicholson  defeated  Sealkote  mutineers. 
»    Hayelock  defeated  rebels  at  Futtehpoor. 
w    Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  England  for  India. 

14.  Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi. 

15.  Havelook  defeated  rebels  at  Aong. 
It  If  IT  M        Pandoo  Nuddee. 

Massacre  at  Cawnpore,  by  Nena  Sahib. 
Hayelock  defeated  Nena  Sahib  at  Ahcrwa. 

f       entered  Cawnpore  victoriously. 

r      defeated  Nena  Sahib  near  Bithoor. 
Boed  resigned  command  before  Delhi — Wilson 

succeeded. 
Fierce  Attack  by  rebels  on  Lucknow  Garrison. 

24.  12th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Segowlie. 

25.  Havelock  crossed  Ganges  into  Ouda 
«     7^,  8th,  and  40th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Dinapoor. 

26.  Nearly  6000  persons  sheltered  in  Agra  Fort^  of 
whom  2000  children. 

27.  Mr  "Wake's  defence  of  Arrah  commenced. 
29.  26th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Lahore. 

It     Havelock  defeated  rebels  at  Onao. 

w  N  II  *        Bnsherutgunjo. 

80.  Captain  Dunbai's  disaster  at  Arrah. 

81.  Bamgurh  Infantry  mutinied  at  Ramgurh. 
N     Siege-army  before  Delhi  =  6918  effectives,  and 

1116  sick  and  wounded. 
Aug.    1.  68d    B.N.L    and  11th  Irreg.   C.  disarmed  at 
Berhampore. 
IT      •    Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi 
N      M    27th  Bombay  N.  I.  mutinied  at  Kolapore. 
»     2.  Yineent  ^yre  defeated  Koer  Singh  near  Arrah. 
N     a  59th  B.N.L  disarmed  at  Umritsir. 
«      n   Nicholson  arrived  with  his  Column  at  Delhi. 
»    10.  Severe  Battle  outside  Delhi. 
9   12.  Havelock's  second  victory  at  Busherutgunje. 
«     «     Vincent  Eyre  defeated  Koer  Singh  at  Jugdispore. 
N    18.  Havelock  retreated  across  Ganges  to  Cawnpore. 
«    14.  5th  Irreg.  C.  mutinied  at  Berhampore. 

•  15-18L  Hodaon  defeated  rebels  outside  Delhi 
«    16.  Havelock  defeated  Nena  Sahib  at  Bithoor. 

N   20.  Fierce  attack  l^  the  rebels  on  Lucknow  Residency. 

M    22.  Jhoilpore  Legion  mutinied  at  Erinpoora. 

»    24.  Montgomery  defeated  rebels  at  AUygurh. 

It    25.  Nicholson  won  Battle  of  Nujufl^ur  near  Delhi. 

■     w    Meeting  in  London  at  the   Slansion-house,   to 

establish  Indian  Mutiny  Belief  Fund. 
«    28.  51st  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Peahawur. 
Sep.    5.  Outram's  Column  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore. . 
H      m    Fierce  attack  by  rebels  on  Lucknow  Residency. 
If      7.  Indore  mutineers  captured  Dholporc. 
«      ft    Siege-army  before  I)elhi  =  13,000  men. 
If     9.  Mr  Colvin  died  at  Agra. 
N    11.  Cannonading  of  Delhi  commenced 
f,     n    Viscount  Eyre  defeated  rebels  at  Koondun  Puttoe. 

•  14.  Delhi  entered  by  storm — death  of  Nicholson. 

»    15-^0.  Gradual  Conquest  of  Delhi  city  and  foriifica- 


Sep.  23.  Ontram  and  Havelock  captured  the  Alum  Bagh. 
i»    25.         If  It        entered  LucknowRcddency. 

N     If    Death  of  Ndll  at  Lucknow. 
N    27.  Ontram  and  Havelock  besieged  in  Residency. 
If    28.  Greathed  defeated  Delhi  rebels  at  Bolundshuhur. 

3.  PeeTs  Naval  Brigade  arrived  at  Allahabad. 

5.  Greathed  defeated  Delhi  rebels' at  AUygurh. 

9.  82d  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  De<^ur. 


Oct 


10, 
15. 


19. 
26. 


Nov. 


12. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


t     If    Outram  joined  Havelock  and  Neill  at  Cawnpore. 

>    16.  50th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Nagode. 

.    la  52d  E  N.  L  mutinied  at  Jubbnlpoor. 

r    19.  Outram  and  Havelock  crosMd  Ganges  into  Oude. 

20,  Gfoorkhas  defeated  rebels  at  Mundoree. 

SI,  flbdmn  captured  King  and  Pxinooa  ot  D^Via. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


\      ^ 


Greathed  defeated  Indore  rebels  near  Agra. 
Gwalior  Contingent  took  the  field,  as  a  rebel  anny. 
Rajah  of  Eotah's  troops  mutinied. 
Greathed  and  Hope  Grant  retook  Minpooree. 

If  If  If      arrived  at  Cawnpore. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  started  from  Calcutta,  for 

scene  of  hostilities. 
Peers  Naval  Brigade  defeated  rebels  at  Kudjna. 
Mr  Cavanagh*s  adventure  at  Lucknow. 
Burop^ins  besieged  in  Fort  of  Neemuch. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  crossed  Ganges  into  Oude. 
»  n        captured  Jelalabad  Fort. 

14-17.      n  n        fought  his  way  into  Lucknow. 

18.  Wing  of  84th  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Chittagong. 
20.  f  73d  B.  N.  L  mutinied  at  Dacca. 

23.  British  evacuated  Lucknow. 

24.  Stuart  defeated  Bundela  rebels  near  Mundesoor. 

25.  Death  of  Havelock,  outside  Lucknow. 

27,  28.  "Windham   beaten   by   Gwalior   rebels    near 

Cawnpore. 

29.  Lucknow  Garrison  recross  Ganges  to  Cawnpore. 
6.  Sir  Colin  defeated  25,000  rebels  at  Cawnpore. 
9.  Hope  Grant  defeated  rebels  at  Serai  Ghit 

14-17.  Seaton  defeated  rebels  in  Minpooree  district. 

19.  Government  announced  to  East  India  Company 

an  approaching  change  in  Company's  powexv. 

28.  Osborne  reconquered  Myhere  from  Bundela  rebels. 

30.  Wood  defeated  rebels  near  Sumbhulpore. 

31.  East  India  Company  protested  against  the  pio< 

posed  legislation  for  India. 

1858. 

1.  Bareilly  mutineers  defeated  at  Huldwanee. 
8.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  at  Futteghur. 

6.  Jung  Bahadoor  and  his  Goorkha  army  entered 

Gomckpore. 
If    Riunes  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  at  Rowah. 
12.  Outram  defeated  80,000  rebels  outside  Alum  Bagh. 

27.  Adrian  Hope  defeated  rebels  at  Shumshabad. 
If     Trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi  commenced. 

28.  East  India  Company  petitioned  Pariiament  against 

government  proceedings. 

8.  Rose  liberated  the  Europeans  at  Saugor. 

4.  Sir  Colin  returned  to  Cawnpore  from  Futteghur. 
n   Maxwell  repulsed  Gwalior  rebels  at  Chowra. 

9.  Sir  Colin  and  Canning  met  at  Allahabad. 

n    Delhi  and  Meerut  divisions  placed  under  Pnnjanb 
government 

10.  Bl'Causland  repulsed  Bareilly  rebels  at  Sunda. 

11.  Ghreat  convoy  ii  women  and  children  left  Agra. 

12.  Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  India  Bill  No.  1. 
12-18.  Debates  thereon — government  majority,  S18 

to  173. 

19.  Franks  defeated  Bunda  Hossein  at  Chnndah. 

•f         It  *       Mahomed  Hossein  at  Huneer- 

l>oor. 

20.  Palmerston  Ifinistry  resigned. 

21.  Derby  BGnistzy  formed — Lord  EHenborongh  at 

the  India  Board. 
It    Outram  repulsed  20,000  rebels  at  Alum  Ba|^ 
23.  Hope  Grant  took  Meeangunje  from  Oude  rebela. 
26.  Goorkhas  captured  fort  A  Mobarukhpoor  in  Oode. 
28.  Sir  Colin  crossed  Ganges,  to  head  his  anny. 

2.  Sir  Colin  advanced  to  the  Alum  Ba^ 
2-21.  Gradual  odnquesi  of  Lucknow  frmn  rebels. 

3.  'Viscount  Cannings  Prodamation  to  thd  Oiidiaii& 

4.  Rose  defeated  Bundelas  at  Mudenpora  Fm4l 

5.  Roweroft  repulsed  12;000  rebels  at  C 
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f  battle  and  capture  by  Havelock,        •    252,  253 

,  NeiU  assumes  military  command,  .      254 

■  ■>  Windham's  defeat  by  Gwalior  rebels,  877 

■  '  ,  decisiTe  victoiy  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  .  878 
Central  India  Field-foroee,  services  of,  •  ^^  507,  516,  558 
Chandnee  Chowk^  Delhi,  description  o^  "^^ .  .  485 
CenK,  Ensign,  heroism  and  death,  at  Allahabad,  159 
CnvflfiiB,  Colonel,  killed  at  BaduUa  Serai,  .  .  285 
China,  Retrospect  of  intercourse  with  EngUind,             585 

— ^ ,  Lorcha  Arrow,  seized  by  Chinese  authorities,      587 

— ,  Sir  John  Bowring  resolved  on  forcible  measures,  587 

->  Sir  Michael  Seymour  captured  forts  near  Canton,  68S 

,  Commissioner  Teh,  correspondence  with,  588 

,  destruction  of  junks  in  Canton  river,  •      589 

—  ^  European  factories  burned  at  Canton,     •  589 

—  -,  Canton  partly  burned  by  English,  .  •  590 
-,  debates  in  parliament  concerning,  .  591 
-,  Bowring,  Seymour,  and  Farkes,  difficulties  of,    592 

,  Elgin,  Aahburnham,  and  Straubeniee  sent  out,  593 
<-,  great  destruction  of  junks  at  Fatshan,         •      594 

>  operations  delayed  by  mutiny  in  India,  .  595 

— --  ->  bombardment  and  capture  of  Canton,  .      597 

,  Teh  sent  as  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  .  598 

-)  Elgin,  Gros,  Putiatine,  and  Reed,  proceeded  to 

Shang-hae  and  Tien-sing^ .  •  .      598 

"■■  ■     ,  destruction  of  forts  on  Pei-ho  river,        .  599 

—  ^  Plenipotentiaries  sign  treaties  at  Tien-sing,  600 
-,  untoward  conflict  at  Namtow,  .  .  601 
^,  final  pacification,             •           .           •  602 

Chunar,  sacred  Hindoo  fort  near  Benares,   .  •      106 

Chupatties,  mystery  of  their  transmission,  35 

Chuttra,  English's  defeat  of  mutineers  at,    .  .      843 

Cfivil  service,  India,  regulations, ...  5 

Civilians,  honours  to  distinguished, .  485 

Clark,  Lieut,  at  Jubbulpoor,  frustrates  oonspiratora,      846 
Cltdb,  Lord.    [Campbell,  Sir  Colin.] 
CooKBUBN,  Lieutenant,  gallant  ser^oes  at  Hattrass,       112 
CoKB,  Brigadier,  services  against  rebds, .  .    241,496 

CoLvm,  Mr,  proclamation  disapproved  by  government,  110 

" 111 

848 
484 
26 
285 
575 
51 


-,  disanns  44th  and  67th  B.  N.  L  at  Agra, 
-,  death,  services^  and  character, 


/ 


Compensation  to  sufferers,  arrangemente  for. 

Cost  of  English  soldiers  in  the  East, 

CoTTOV,  Colonel,  supersedes  Polwhele  at  Agra, 

Council  of  India,  names  of  members^ 

Courts-martial  on  mutineers,  arrangements,  .  .      ._ 

Covenanted  and  uncovenanted  service  of  E.  L  Company,  443 

Crime,  lessening  o^  under  recent  Indian  reforms,    .  6 

Caowi,  Lieut,  earns  the  Victoria  Cross  by  gallantly,     258 

CuBKiK,  Captain,  mortally  wounded  at  Cawnpore,   •      253 

Balbovbii,  Marquis  o^  career  as  Governor-general— 

2  87  218 

Barjeeling,  proposed  colonisation  at,      .  .    '     '  518 

Deesa,  militaiy  operations  at,  293,550 

PMLAVoan,  lieutenant,  gallantry  at  Cawnpore,  185 

iVa/,iiptai7«nddM^ption,  .  .63,67 

>  Ain'TaiafinntijieerBfnmiMeenit,     •  •      VL 


Delhi,  mutiny  of  native  troops,  ...  73 

,  atrocities  and  sufferings  at,    .  .  74-79 

— — ,  king  of  Delhi  assumes  command,  .  •       74,  75 

,  opoations  of  siege  army,  281, 236, 239, 243,  301, 803 

,  Cashmere  Gate  blown  in,       .  •  307 

i  storming  and  capture,       •  .   806-310 

,  state  o(  after  the  siege,         .       811,  855,  883,  435 

1  king  0^  mutineers  sanctioned  by,       •  •        74 

' — —,  captured  by  Hodson,  813 

»-,  behaviour  and  treatment  in  confine- 
ment,   *. 
-,  submitted  to  trial. 


404 

3 

351 


Dbwav  Moolraj,  rebellion  o^ 

Dholpore,  mutineers  plan  attack  on  Agra, 

Dil  Eoosha,  palace  at  Lucknow, 

Dinapoor,  mutiny,  and  ite  consequences,  .    268,  274 

Distances  in  India,  table  o^  ...        12 

District-regulations,        .            •            .  .              15 

Doab^  important  towns  in,   .                       .  .      107 

f  opoations  in.    [Allababad ;  Cawnpore ;  &c.] 

DoaiK,  Mrs,  killed  at  Lucknow  Residenoj,  •  •      827 

Dorunda,  plundered  by  Ramgnrli  mntlne^  •           842 

DouoLAS,  Captain,  killed  at  Delhi,  •           •  .        74 

D'Otlxt,  Captain,  killed  at  Agra,          .  •            284 

Duff,  Rev.  Dr,  on  causes  of  mutiny,            .  •      606 

Dumdum,  cartridge  troubles  commenced  at,  .             88 

Dumoh  evacuated  by  Europeans,      .           .  .      847 

DU5BAB,  Captain,  killed  at  Arrah,         •  •            271 

Dust  and  hot  winds  of  India,          .           .  .      465 

Bast   India   Company.     [Army;    British   India; 

Covenanted  Service,  &c.] 
East  India  Company,  discussions  concerning^  561-578 

J  petition  to  parliament,      •  613 

— ,  disclaim  selfish  policy  in  India,     615 

>-,  object  to  1st  and  2d  India  BiBs^   618 

,  object  to  3d  India  Bill,  .      621 

-,  statute  ending  governing  powen^  622 

EoKVOBD,  Lieutenant,  narrow  esc^M  at  KnkerowlM^      492 
Educational  estabiishmento  for  natives,  .  6 

Bdwardxs,  Cobnel,  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,     «      199 
■,  opinions  on  Indian  government,       .  607 

Edwards,  Mr,  exciting  escape  from  fioodayoun,       .      115 
Electric  Telegraphs  in  India,     •  •  •       9, 416 

Elodt,  Earl  of.    [China.] 

Ellxnborouoh,  Earl  of^  secret  dispatch,  541, 564,  &e. 

Elliot,  Commodore.    [China.] 
Elphdistohb,  Lord,  governor  of  Bombay.    [Bombay.] 
Enfield  rifles,  effect  on  enemy,  .  .  •      250 

English,  Major,  defeato  rebels  at  Chnttra,         «  843 

Etbersxt,  Commodore.    [Persia.] 

Eurasians,  or  half-castes  of  India,  •  .  .98 
European  troops.  [Army,  British.] 
Europeans  in  India,  and  the  government,  •  214 
Excise  kws  in  India,  ....  609 
Etrb,  Major  Vincent^  defeato  rebels  at  Eoondun  Puttee,  261 
•-,  defeats   rebels  at  Arrali   aad 

Narainpore^         •  •  •  •  .      272 

Fagak,  Captain,  killed  at  Mhow,      .  •  .186 

Fatshan.    [China.] 

Fatirs,  Lieutenant,  killed  near  Minpooree^  .      113 

Ferozpore,  disturbances  at,         .  .  •     195,  fte. 

FiROH,  Captain,  cavalry  attack  in  Saugor  territoiy,  •      553 

FiVKis,  Colonel,  killed  at  Meerut,  •  •  52 

FiSHXR,  Colonel,  killed  at  Sultanpoor,  •  •      168 

Fort  William.    [Calcutta.] 

Frahks,  Brigadier,  operations  in  Oude,        •  402,  Ac. 

Frazer,  Mr,  killed  at  Delhi,      ...  74 

Frerb,  Mr,  Commissioner  of  Sinde^  controreny  whh 

missionaries,   .  .  •  •  •  510 

Fund,  Indian  Mutiny  Rdief,  •  226^  623 

Furlough,  peculiarities  in  native,  .  .  86 

Futteghur,  mutiny,  flight,  and  murder  of  Earopeui^      184 
Futtehpoor,  outbreak  at,      •  .  •  •      ITS 

\  "BluXjaii^mutiny^  flight  of  Buxopeani^     •  •   165-167 


CHBONOLOGIOAL  TABLIL 


6f7 


Mar.    5.  Goorkhaa  defeated  Oade  rebels  at  Kandoo  Nnddee. 
If    10.  Bose  defeated  rebel  Bajah  of  Shagarh. 
n     H    Roberts  headed  the  Bajpootana  Field-force. 
II    11.  Jung  Bahadoor  joined  nir  Colin  outside  Lucknow. 
H     If    Showers  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  at  Bah. 
»    16.  Betom  of  the  Ghiide  Corps  to  Peshawar. 
II    17.  Stnart  captured  Chendazee  from  rebels. 
n    21.  Bose  with  Siege-army  aniyed  before  JhansL 
N     If     Lncknow  finaUy  conquered  by  British. 
n    22.  MiUman  repulsed  by  Azimghur  rebels  at  Atrowlia. 
II     M     Roberts  with  Siege-army  arriTed  before  Kotah. 
II   25.  Moncrieff  routed  a  body  of  Coles  at  Chuckerder- 

pore. 
«   26.  Mr  Disraeli  brought  in  India  Bill  Na  2. 
R    29.  Army  of  Oude  broken  up  into  separate  columns, 
n    30.  Roberts  captured  Kotah. 
Apr.    1.  Rose  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  outside  Jhansi. 
II      2.      If    captured  Jhansi — Ranee  escaped. 
R      !•    Kerr  defeated  Dinapoor  rebels  near  Azimghur. 
«      If    Death  of  Captain  Sir  William  Feel  at  Cawnporc. 
n     6.  Seaton  defeated  3Cinpooree  Rajah  at  Kankur. 
N      7.  East    India    Company   protested    against    both 

India  Bills. 
II    12.  House  of  Commons  determined  to  proceed  by 

Resolutions  on  India  Bill 
H    14.  Disaster  at  Rhodamow  under  Walpolc. 
If      ri    Death  of  Adrian  Hope  at  Rhodamow. 
n    17.  Rowcroft  defeated  robek  at  Amorah. 
It      n    Jones  defeated  Rohilcund  rebels  at  Nagul. 
N    18.  Sir  Colin  resumed  operations  from  Cawnpore. 
H      n   Douglas  defeated  Koer  Singh  at  Aiimutgurh. 
,1      n         n  n  n        n  Muneor  Khas. 

It    19.  Ellenborough'a  *  Secret  Dispatch*  written. 
If      n    WhiUook  took  Banda,  and  defeated  Nawab. 
II    21.  Le  Grand's  disaster  at  Jugdispore. 
fi      n    Jones  defeated  Rohilcund  rebels  at  Nageena. 
H      n    Koer  Singh  eluded  Dou^^  and  crossed  Gangeft 
I.    22.  Walpole  defeated  rebels  at  Sirsa. 
I.    25.  Jones  recovered  Mooradabad  from  Oude  rebels. 
R      n    Sir  Colin  reached  Putteghur. 
II    27.     II       w    entered  Rohilcund. 
II    28.    rr      a    joined  Walpole  at  Ramgunga. 
N    30.     N       n    entered  Shahjehanpoor. 
n      n    Penny's  Column  won  Battle  of  Kukerowlee. 
n      p   Death  of  Fenny  at  Kukerowlee. 
It      n   Mr  Disraeli  brought  in  *  Resolutions'  in  House  of 

Commons. 
May    3.  Lugard  crossed  Gkmges  in  pursuit  of  Koer  Singh. 
II     8-11.    Hall   held   fort  of   Shahjehanpoor   agamst 

8000  rebels, 
n     5.  Sir  Colin  defeated  rebels  outside  Bareilly. 
If     7.    »      II    captured  Bareilly — ^rebel  leaders  eso^ed. 
H      n   Corps  of  Bengal  European  Cavalry  determined  on. 
R     9.  Lugard  defeated  Koer  Singh  at  Jugdispore— Koer 

Singh  killed. 
H     R    Rose  marohed  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Topee  and 

the  Ranee, 
n    11.  Rose  defeated  them  at  Koonch. 
If      R    Jones  relieved  Hall  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
R      R    Ellenborough  resigned — Lord  Stanley  appointed 

to  Board  of  Control 
R    12.  Lugard  defeated  Ummer  Singh  near  Jugdispore. 
R      1    Hope  Grant  defeated  16,000  Oude  rebels  at  Sirsoe. 
R    1 4-21.  Great  debates  in  parliament,  on  Canning's  Pro- 
clamation and  Ellenborough's  Dispatch. 
R    15.  Jones  attacked  in  great  force  at  Shahjelumpoor. 
H    15-28.  Rose  in  fierce  conflict  with  Tanteea  Topee  ia 

and  near  Calpee. 
R    17.  Jung  Bahadoor  returned  to  Nepaul. 
H    18.  Sir  Colin  repuhied  robels  at  Shahjehanpoor. 
R    21.  Light  summer  clothing  ordend  for  troops. 
R    22.  Coke  joined  Sir  Colin  from  Pileebheet 
R    28.  Rose  captured  Calpee— Tanteea  Topee,  Ranee  of 

Jhansi,  and  Nawab  of  Banda^  fled  towards 

Gwalior. 
II    24.  Incendiarism  at  Allahabad. 
•     »   Sir  CoUn  capiorod  fort  of  Mbhnmdea 


May  26.  Railway  opened  from  Allahabad  to  Puttehpoor. 
R    28.  Sir  CoUn  returned  to  Putteghur  from  RohUcund 

and  Oude. 
R      H    Sir  Colin  thanked  his  anny  for  past  servioes. 
R    30.  Rebel  leaden  irom  Calpee  arrived  at  Gwalior. 
June    1.  Scindia  defeated  by  Tanteea  Topee  and  Calpee 

rebels. 
R     2.  Rebels  captured  Gwalior— Scindia  fled  to  Agra. 
n     4.  Lugard  defeated  robels  in  Jugdispon  inn^e. 
R     7.  Lord  Stanley  resumed  India  debates  in  House  of 

Commons. 
R     9.  Mahomed  Hoesein  defeated  at  Amorah. 
n     9-11.  Moncrie£f  defeated  robds  at  ChudLerderpora. 
H    13.  Hope  Grant  defeated  16,000  robels  at  Nawabgungei 
R    15.  The  Moulvie  killed  in  action  at  Powayne. 
If    16.  Rose  arrived  near  Gwalior. 
R    16-19.  Great  Battle  in  and  near  Gwalior. 
R    17.  Death  of  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  at  Gwalior. 
R      R    Lord  Stanley  brought  in  India  Bill  No.  3. 
R      ff    Canning's  roply  to  Ellenborough's  Secret  Dispatch. 
R    18.  Mahomed  Hossein  defeated  at  Hurreah. 
M    20.  Rose  recaptured  Gwalior,  and  reinstated  Scindia. 
R    21.  Ni^ier  left  Ghpralior  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Tqpae. 
R    23.  East  India  Company's  objections  to  Bill  Na  8. 
R    24.  India  Bill  read  second  time  in  Commons. 
R    29.  Mr  Manson  murdered  by  Rajah  of  Naigoond. 
End  of  month.  30th  and  Slst  Bombay  N.  I.  formcKi,  to  eon- 

tam  &ithful  men  from  mutinous  21st  ud 

27th. 
II     R    Faithful  men  of  mutinous  8d,  36th,  and  61st 

Bengal  N.  L,  formed  into  a  new  regiment  in 

Punjaub. 
July    2.  Roberts  with  Rajpootana  Field-force  reach  Jeypoor. 
R      8.  India  Bill  passed  the  Commons. 
R      9.      ■       »    read  a  first  time  in  Lords. 
R      R    Tanteea  Topee  plundered  Tonk — soon  afterwards 

driven  out  by  Holmes. 
R    12.  Rajah  of  Nargoond  hanged  at  Belgaum. 
ff    18.  India  Bill  read  second  time  in  the  Lords. 
R    14-20.  Berkeley  captured  several  small  forts  in  Oude. 
R    17.  Rattray  captured  rebel  chiefs  at  Dehree. 
I,   21.  Hope  Grant  set  out  from  Lncknow  to  confront 

rebels. 
R    23.  Roberts  left  Tonk  in  pursuit  of  Tanteea  Topee. 
R    28.  Hope  Grant  relieved  Bfaun  Singh  from  siege  at 

Shahgunje. 
m   29.  Hope  Grant  entered  Fyzabad,   and   drove  out 

rebel!*. 
R    80.  Gavanagh  defeated  a  body  of  rebels  in  Muhiabad. 
R    81.  India  ^1  passed  the  Lords. 
N      R    Outbreak  of  prisoners  at  Mymensing. 
Aug.    1.  Bnndela  rebelB  seised  Jidoun— expelled  by  Maodnffi 
R     2.  India  Bill  (Act)  received  royal  assent. 
R      8.  Mah  Singh  captured  Paoree. 
R     7.  Court  of  Directors  elected  seven  members  for  new 

Council  of  India. 
R     8.  Roberts  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  at  Sunganeer. 
V   11.  Parkes  headed  a  column  from  Neemuch,  to  check 

Tanteea  Topee. 
Tanteea  Topee  checked  at  Marwar  frontier,  by 

Erinpoora  force. 
Horsford  retook  Sultanpore  from  Oude  rebels. 
Carpenter  defeated  rebels  near  Kirwee. 
Roberts  defeated  Tanteea  Topee  at  Kattara. 
Tanteea  Topee  'crossed  Chnmbul  to  Julra  Patteen. 
R    28.  Napier  drove  Man  Singh  out  of  Paoree. 
«   25-29.  Hope  Grant  fighting  with  Oude  rebels  outside 

Sultanpoor. 
II   29.  Brahmin  plot  discovered  at  Gwalior. 
II    8L  Disarmed   62d  and  69th  B.  N.  L    mutinied  at 

Moultan. 
R      R   Man  Singh  encamped  at  Sirsee,  north  of  Goonah. 
Sept.    1.  Ashbumer  defeated  rebels  near  MahonL 
H      R    Last  day  of  K  L  Company's  governing  power. 
R     2.  New  Council  of  India  commenced  its  sittings. 
R     5.  Napier  defeated  Man  Singh  at  Bujeepore. 
II   15.  Michel  defeated  Ttoteea  Topee  at  Beotsu 


12. 
18. 

R 

14. 
20. 
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S^t  16-80.  Continaoas  chase  ofber  Tanteea  Topee,   bj 

Tarioos  British  colamD& 
Oct  8-8.  Dawson  besieged  by  Oude  rebels  at  Sundeela. 
II      5.  Ereleifl^  defeated  rebels  at  Meeangunje. 
»      8.  Barker  and  Dawson  defeated  rebels  at  Funno. 
0    19.  Tanteea  Topee  defeated  by  Michel  at  Sindwah. 
R    25.        R  ff  H        at  Multhone. 

«    29.  Beni  Madhoo  defeated  at  Poorwa. 
M    80.  Mehndee  Hossein  defeated  at  Sofdergnnje. 
•    81.  Tanteea  Topee  crossed  the  Nerbudda. 
Nov.    1.  Qaeeu's  Prochmation  issued. 

M      »    Sir  Colin^s  final  plans  laid. 
November.  Gradoal  defeat  and  surrender  of  rebels  in  Oude 
and  Behar. 
V         Gradual  defeat  and  surrender  of  rebels  in 
Central  India. 


(B^tnii  in  |miir. 


1856. 

(Bummer).  Persia  sent  an  army  against  Herat 

Aug.  22.  Orders  received  at  Bombay  to  preiiare  fleet  and 

army  against  Persia. 
Oct  22.  East  India  Company  protested  against  cxi^ensc 
of  Persian  Expedition, 
n     n    Orders  received  at  Bombay  for  force  to  embark. 
N    26.  Persians  captured  Herat 
Nov.    1.  Gk)vemor-general  declared  war  against  Persia. 
M   20.  Outram    departed  from    England  to    command 

Persian  Expedition, 
ri    26.  Stalker  left  Bombay  for  Persian  Gulf. 
Dec    7.  Stalker  and  Ist  Division  landed  near  Bushire. 
•       10.        R  ff  It        captured  Bnsbire. 

1857. 

Jan.  80.  Outram  arrived  at  Bushire,  with  2d  Column. 
Feb.    8.  Debates  in  Parliament  concerning  Persia. 

N     n     Outram  marched  from  Bushire  to  Borasjoou. 

N      9.  Night-attack  by  Peraians  at  Khoosh-aub. 

N    12.  ?  Havelock  arrived  at  Bushire. 
Mar.    4.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  Persia 
signed  at  Paris. 

N    14.  Suicide  of  Stalker  at  Bushire. 

»    17.       N       n   Ethersey  at  Bushire. 

«    19.  Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  at  London. 

ft    26.  Outram  defeated  Persians  at  Mohamrch. 
Apr.    1.  Bennie  defeated  Persians  at  Ahwaz. 

II     5.  News  of  the  Treaty  reached  Bushire. 

R    14.  Treaty  ratified  at  Teheran. 
May    9.  Outram^s  army  in  Persia  broken  up. 

N    12.  ?  Outram  and  Havelock  left  Persia  for  India. 
(Autumn).  Evacuation   of   Herat   by  the   Persians,    and 
consequent   evacuation    of    Persia    by    the 
British. 


(BiiitiU  in  ^^ins  qrjO  |Kpm 

1856. 

Oct.     8.  Affsur  of  the  Lorcha  Arrow  near  Canton. 

I,    23-25.  Seymour  captured  Forts  in  Canton  river. 

N    28,  29.  Partial  Bombardment  of  Canton. 
Nov.    8.  Yeh  refused  a  personal  conference. 

N      6.  Naval  action  with  junks  in  Canton  river. 

II      8.  Chinese  employed  fire-rafts  against  British  ships. 

M    26.  British  captured  other  Forts  below  Canton. 
Dec.  10.  Bowring's  proceedings  approved  by  home  govern- 
ment 

•   11.  Dispute  at  Nagasaki  with  Japanese  authorit-ics. 

1867. 

Jan.  1-4.  Attacks  and  counter-attacks  in  Canton  river. 

M     10.  Bowring*s  further  proceedings  approved. 

n    26.  Japanese  edict  favourable  to  English  ships. 
Feb.    8.  Debates  in  parliament  on  Chinese  affiiin. 

n    12.  Partial  destruction  of  Canton  by  the  British. 

n    24.  Great  debate  in  House  of  Lords  on  China. 
Mar.    8.  House  of  Commons  condemned  Chinese  War — 

Ministers  therefore  dissolved  parliament 
Apr.    0.  War- junks  destroyed  in  Canton  river. 

n      7.  ?  Ashbumham  left  England  for  China. 

r.    21.  Elgin  left  England  for  China. 
lUy  25.  Attack  on  junks  in  Escape  Creek. 
June    1.  Attack  on  junks  in  Fatshan  Creek. 
July  (early).  Elgin  arrived  at  Hong-kong. 

II    (end).    Elgin  proceeded  to  confer  with  Canning  at 
Calcutta* 
Sept   9.  Elliot  made  reconniussance  of  Chinese  junk-lleet 
Dec.  12.  Elgin  sent  formal  demands  on  Teh. 

If    24.  On  Yeh's  refusal,  Elgin  resolved  on  stem  measures. 

n    28-81.  Cannonading  and  fighting  around  Canton. 

n    81.  British  captured  all  the  defences  of  Canton. 


1858. 


Jan. 


6.  Parkes  captured  Commissioner  YcIl 
II      9.  Provisional  government  established  at  Canton. 
Feb.  10.  Blockade  of  Canton  river  ended. 
Mar.  (end).  Elgin  proceeded  to  Shang-hae. 
Apr.  24.  Elgin  sent  his  demands  to  the  emperor  at  Pekin. 

If    80.  Emperor  appointed  a  plenipotentiary. 
May  20.  Negotiations  failing,  Elgin  resumed  hostilities, 
fi      I*    Forts  on  the  Pei-ho  destroyed  by  English. 

Straubenzee  encountered  Chinese  outside  Canton. 
Elgin  signed  Treaty  with  China  at  Tien-sin£^ 
n     returned  to  Shang-hae. 
II     went  to  Nagasaki  in  Japan. 
Nanitow  punished  for  breach  of  flag  of  tmoe. 
n    16.  Elgin  arrived  at  Jedo. 
r«    26.       ..     signed  Treaty  with  Japan  at  Jeda 
Sept  &  Oct  Gradual  settlement  of  details  of  Chinese  tuiS, 


June 

8. 

„ 

26. 

July 

6. 

Aug. 

8. 

H 

11. 
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Gabbitt,  Lieutenant^  killed  at  Nnjnffghnr, .  .      800 

Ganges,  towns  and  canal  o^       .  •        ^»  1-04 

GimnnriB,  Seigeant,  gallantry  at  Baieilly,   .  .      494 

QoLDVXT,  Colonel,  Ulled  daring  flight  from  Fyabad,  167 
Goorkhas,  characteristics  and  senrioei^  878,  848,  898,  529 
GoBDOV,  Captain,  killed  at  Delhi,  .  .  72 

Gorackpore^  contests  with  rebels  at^  .         898,  481 

GsAHiLX,  Dr,  killed  at  Sealkote^  .  208 

Gbavt,  Mr,  temporary  lientenant-goTemor  of  Central 

PtoTinoes,  ....  214-280 

Gaajtt,  Sir  Hope,  defeats  rebels  outside  Delhi,        .      288 

■ at  Serai  Gha^  .  880 

■  at  Meeangonje,     .      404 

. at  Towrie,       .  499 

at  Nawabgnnje,     .      528 

_ in  Fjnbad  district,     548 

,  Sir  Patrick,  temporary  Conunander-in-ehief,      211 

Gbxathix),  Brigadier,  serrices  against  rebels^  850,  852,  Ac. 

,  Mr  H.  a,  killed  at  Delhi,         .  .       314 

Gsos,  Baron,  French  plenipotentiary.    [China.] 
GuBBmas,  Captain,  killed  at  Sultanpore,      .  .      168 

GuBBiHS^  Bfr,  Commissioner  of  Onde,  on  canses  of 

mutiny,    ......      605 

Guide  Corps,  march,  serrices,  and  return  from  Delhi — 

234-437 
GKijerat,  disarmed  by  Sir  B.  Shakespear,     .  .      501 

Gnlowlie,  Rose's  victory  at,         .  .  .  506 

Gwalior,  position  and  description,     .  .  187,  510 

,  mutiny  at,         .  .  .  112, 188 

^  capture  and  recapture  of,     .  .  509-512 

,  conspiracy  defeated,      •  .  559 

Haliburtok,  Captain,  disperses  rebels  near  Benares,  279 
Ball,  Colonel,  gallant  defence  at  Shahjehanpore,  .  495 
HjLBBis,  Lord,  on  newspaper  press  of  India,  217 

,  Major,  killed  at  Ifhow,       .  .186 

HattrasB,  refugees,  and  fighting  at,  112 

Havelock,  Sir  EL,  commenced  operations  in  the  Doab,  247 

,  victory  at  Futtehpoor,      .  ,      249 

, atAong^  .  251 

1 ■•  at  Pandoo  Nuddee,  251 

, at  Cawnpore,  .  251 

,  actions  on  road  to  Lucknow,        254,  &c. 

,  second  defeat  of  Nona  Sahib,       .      258 

-» difficulties  after  retreat  to  Cawnpoie,  259 
-,  death  at  Lucknow,  .      869 


,  Lieutenant^   won   Victoria   Cross   by 

gallantly, ......      258 

Hatbs,  Major,  killed  near  Minpooree,    .  .  118 

Hazarebsgh,  mutiny  at,        .  .274 

'  Headman '  of  a  Tillage,  position  and  duties,  119 

Heat  of  India,  influence  on  Europeans,.        .  66,  519 

Herat,  cause  of  the  Persian  war.    [Persia],        .  578 

Hbwbtt,  Major-genen^  conduot  at  Meerut^  58 

Hindoos,  characteristics  of;         .  .         105, 438,  &c. 

HoMOB,  Major,  defeat  rebels  near  Bohtuk,  •      299 

f  capture  King  of  Delhi,  .  •  818 

— -^ f  killed  at  Lucknow,  .  .      426 

,  Mrs,  account  of  visit  to  King  of  Delhi,  .  856 

HoLKAB,  one  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  .      182 

HoL]»B,^Major,  killed  at  Segowlie,         •  274 

HoxB,  Lieutenant^  aerrioes  and  death,  815,  851 

Hong-kong.    [China.] 

Honours  conferred  on  faithful  natives,        i  546,  548 

Hoogly  river,  described,  ...  98 

HopB,  Brigadier  Adrian,  services  at  Bithoor  and 

Shumshabad,  ....  891,894 

HoPl^  Brigadier  Adrian,  killed  at  Bhodamow,    .  478 

Hospitah^  periodicalB  supplied  to  by  government^  588 

India  BiUs,  discussions  on,  in  parliament,     .         561-578 
Indian  Native  army,  on  reorganisatioB  o^  886 

Indore,  mutiny  and  murder  of  Buropeans,   .  185, 186 

Industrial  development  of  India,  •  7 

IiOLn^  Sir  J^  htroic  defence  of  Ludmow — 

165,  259,  824,  827, 886 
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206,  207,  &e. 

207 

501,  612 

608 

•      608 

608 


61 

875 

202 

74 

179,  440,  478,  479 
180,  478 
549 


Jaoob,  Brigadier,  of  the  Sinde  horse,      • 
Jaeobabad,  station  for  JacoVa  Sinde  hone^ 
Jamsbtjbb  Jbjbebhot,  Sir,  Parsee  baronet, 
Japan,  Elgin's  expedition  to  Nsgasaki,   . 

y  thenoe  to  Jedo^ 

^  treaty  of  commerce  signed  by  Elgin, 
Jedo.    [Japan.] 
Jbhabohibb,  Mogul  emperor, 
Jelpigoree^  conflict  of  mutineers, 
Jelum,  Sepoy  mutinies  at,    . 
JsHBiNas,  Bev.  Mr,  killed  at  Delhi, 
Jhansi,  mutinies  and  fighting  at^ 

-,  Banee  o^      • 
Jheend,  Ba^ah  oj^  rewarded  for  fidelity, 
JoBBfl^    Brigadier,   operations    at    Nageena    and 

ShiJijehanpore,     ....  472^  496 

Jowra  Allpore,  Gwalior  rebeb  defeated  by  Naper  at^  515 
Jubbulpoor,  precautions  against  mutiny,  178,  281,  846 
Jugdispore  taken  l^  Lugud,      •  .  •  487 

Jullundar,  precautions  against  mutiny,        .  196 

Juira  Patteen,  occupied  by  Tanteea  Topee,         .  557 

Jumma  Musjid  at  Delhi,  description,  •  .        65 

Junma,  immolation  of  devotees  in,         .  .  107 

Juva  Bahadoob,  character  and  proceedings,  169,  428,  518 
Junks^  destruction  ot   [China.] 

Kaiser  Bagh,  palace  and  garden  at  Lucknow,  •      421 

Kabtzow,  Lieutenant  de,  gallantry  at  Minpooree,  118 

Kattara,  Tanteea  Topee  defeated  by  Boberts  at,  .      557 

Kbrb,  Lord  Mark,  contest  with  rebels  at  Azimghur,  469 

Khan  Bahadoor  Khab,  rebel  leader  at  Bareilly,  .  170 
Khoosh-anb,  victory  at.    [Persia.] 

Kirk,  Dr,  killed  at  Gwalior,           .           .  •      189 

Kirwee,  treasure  captured  at  by  Whitlock,  .  553 
KoBR  SiBOH,  leader  of  Dinapoor  rebels,  269,  844,  469,  487 

Kolapore,  mutiny  and  murders  at^  .           .  .      289 

Kotah,  recaptur^  from  rebels  by  Boberts,         .  443 

Kukerowlee,  victoiy  of  Jones  at,      .           .  .      493 

Kumaon  battalion,  fidelity  and  bravery  o^        .  529 

Lahore,  mutiny  of  native  troops  at,  .  •      204 

,  poution  and  description  of,       •  .  198 

Lakb,  Lord,  reminiscences  o^  .  .67 

Lawrenob,  Colonel,  in  Bajpootana,        .  854 

,  Sir  H.,  difficulties  of  position  at  Lucknow,  89-95 

,  disastrous  battle  of  Chinhut,       .      164 

,  Muchee  Bhowan  fort  blown  up  by,   164 

-,  death  and  character,        .  165,  822 


-,  Sir  J.,  eneigetic  measures  in  Punjaub^  199-204 

,  siege-army  for  Delhi  formed  hj,        240 

y  ini^uable  services  to  India,       •      884 

f  pension  granted  to,    .  574 


-,  opinions  on  government  of  India,      607 
Lbsxjb,  Sir  Norman,  killed  at  Bohnee,         .  151 

Llotd,  Major-general,  dinsters  at  Dinapoor,     .    267,  268 
Lorcha  ArroWf  cause  of  Chinese  war.    [China.] 
Lotus  flower,  transmission  among  natives^   .  .        86 

LowTHER,  Captdn,  Baiah  of  Assam  captured  by,  889 

Lucknow,  situation  and  description,  .  .        84 

,  first  qrmptoms  of  mutiny,      .  89,  96 

— — ,  invested  by  rebels,  .  164 

,  details  of  siege  by  rebels,  .    817-888 

— ,  effects  of  heat,  flie%  and  impurities,       825,  826 

,  sufierings  of  ladies  and  children,     825,  880,  885 

,  scarcity,  and  high  prices  of  provisions,    880,  882 

-,  brilliant  achievements  of  defenders,  828, 881,  &a 

,  great  losses  among  garrison,    259,  268,  885,  866 

,  relieved  hy  Havelock  and  Outram,         268,  885 

,  second  relief,  hy  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,       .      868 

,  spoliation  of  palaoes^^  •  .      ,     860 

,  evacuation  by  the  British,  •  •      868 

,  state  0^  after  the  evaonatlon,  •  418 

,  reconquered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,         •      425 

-,  condition  of  in  May  1858,      •  .  522 

LuDiAW,  Mr,  on  causes  of  mutiny,  .  •  •      605 

LvoABP,  Sir  E.,  Koer  Singh  defeated  by,  at  Asimghnr,  469 
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LuGABD,  Sir  E.,  Tarious  Tictories  over  rebels,     . 
LiTMSDEN,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Najufighar, 
Ltbll,  Dr,  killed  at  Fatna, 

M^Ai78tAin>,  Colonel,  Bareilly  rebels  defeated  by, 
Madhoo  SiHaH,  surrender  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
Madras  presidency  and  city, 

,  number  of  troops,    . 

,  8th  native  cayidry  disarmed,     . 

-,  troops  in  Central  Froviacefl, 


,  general  fidelity  of  native  troops, 

,  missionaiy  dispute. 

Magazine  at  Delhi,  blown  up  by  WiUoughby, 
—  at  Lucknow,  blown  up  by  Lawrence, 
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487 
300 
153 

406 

610 

15 

26 

288 

280 

288 

535 

71 

164 

166,  487 

62,181 


Mahombd  Hussbin,  rebel  leader  in  Onde, 
Mahrattas,  nation,  territory,  and  characteristics. 
Mail  post,  Indian  runners,  daks,  and  eckas,  TZ 

Malagurh  Fort,  blown  up — ^Lieutenant  Home  killed,      351 
Mait  SiifOH,  rebel  chief  in  Gwalior  territory.    [Gwalior  ] 
Mahson,  Mr,  assassinated  near  Nargoond,  .  532 

March  of  Indian  armies  described,  .  .  .        29 

Martial  law  proclaimed,  .  .  213 

Martih,  Lieutenant,  shot  at  Mhow,  .180 

Martinidre,  college  in  Lucknow.    [Lucknow.] 
Massacres.    [Cawnpore;  Delhi;  Jhansi;  Meernt;  &c] 
Maun  Sinqh,  of  Shahgunje,  465,  && 

IfAXWELL,  Colonel,  rebels  defeated  by,  at  Chowra,  .      403 
Mbad,  Mr,  on  causes  of  mutiny, 
Meean  Meer,  cantonment  for  Lahore, 
Meerut)  position  and  description  of, 

" f  mutiny  and  massacre  at, 

mutineers  march  to  Delhi, 

-,  Wilson's  brigade  march  from, 


606 

194,  287 

49 

50-53 

52 

•      232 

297 

186 


Mbtoautb^s  House,  outside  Delhi,  struggles  at, 

Mhow,  mutiny  at,    . 

MiOHBL,  Major-gen.,  yictories  over  Tanteea  Topee,  558, 611 

Military  stations  and  divisions  in  India,      .  208,  209,  293 

Mill,  Major,  killed  near  Fyzabad,                     .  167 

i  Mrs,  and  children,  eventful  escape  of,  •      167 

MiLLBB,  Colonel,  rebels  defeated  by,  at  Konec,  .  347 

MiLLMAH,  engagement  with  rebels  at  Atrowlia,  .      431 

Minpooree,  re-occupation  of,       .            .            .  353 

Minapore,  description  and  defences,            .  106,  279 

Missionaries,  controversy  with,  at  Hyderabad,  •      530 

Missionaiy  dispute  at  M^lras^    .           .           •  535 
Mohamrah,  victory  at    [Perda.] 

MoBTOOMBBT,  Mr,  Chief-oommissiouer  of  Oudc,  .      465 

,  proclamation  for  disarming  Oude,  610 

,  Major,  defeat  of  rebels  at  AUygurh,  .      286 

Mooradabad,  mutiny  at,                                    .  171 

,  rebel  chieftwns  captured,         .  .      491 

Moosa  Bagh,  palace  at  Lucknow,            .  424 

Moultan,  disarming  and  mutiny  at,  551 

Moulvie  of  Fyzabad,  stronghold  captured,           .  425 

— ,  characteristics,             .  .      498 

• ,  killed  at  Powayne, .            .  524 

Muchee  Bhowan,  fort,  at  Lucknow,  .  322 
Multhone,  Tanteea  Topee  defeated  by  Michel  at,  611 
Mnndoree,  action  at,  ...  .  341 
MuKRO,  Sir  T.,  opinions  on  press  of  India,  .  215 
Murdan,  mutineers  captured  at,  .  .198 
Murray,  Honourable  A.  C.  [Fersia.] 
Mutiny,  discussions  on  causes  of,  .  .  389,  605 
Belief  Fund,      ...           .           .  623 


549 
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176 


Nabar,  Bajah  o^  rewarded  for  fidelity. 

Nadir  Shah,  early  conqueror  of  India,  . 

Nagasaki    [Japan.] 

Kagode,  mutiny  and  disaster  at, 

Nagpoor,  position  and  defences, 

Namtow,  operations  at.    [Cliina.] 

Napibb,  Brigadier  R,  operations  against  Gwalior 

rebels,    ^.  .  .  .  .  515, 555,  Ac 

Naigoond,  Rajah,  treachery  of ,  .  ,  .  532 

Namthes  of  Delhi  fugitives,  .  ,  .  75-77 

Naval  Brigade,  arrived  at  Benares,        •  .  840 


Naval  Brigade,  services  at  Lucknow, 

at  Chuckerderpore, 

at  Hurreah, 

-,  value  of  services^ 


-.    [Feel;  SothebyJ 
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Native  regimenia    [Army.] 

Nawabgunige,  Grant's  victory  at,      .  .  •      523 

Nbavb,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Gwalior,     .  511 

Neemnch,  mutiny  and  contests,        .  .  184,  386 

NiiLL,  Brigadier,  services  at  Benares  and  Allahabad — 

155, 157, 160 

,  in  command  at  Cawnpore,       .    144,  254 

»  repulsed  enemy  at  Cawnpore,       255,  258 

-,  killed  at  Lucknow,  .      632 

Nera  Sahib,  history  and  character,       .  122 

,  treacherous  promises,  .  .  126, 127,  130 

1  joined  the  rebels  as  leader,  .  129 

f  massacred  fugitives  from  Futteghur,   .      133 

— ■ ,  dreadful  massacre  at  Cawnpore,     .  142 

,  issued  vaunting  prochunations,  .      146 

,  defeated  by  Havelock  at  Bithoor,  .  258 

,  second  defeat  by  Havelock  at  Biihoor,       258 

f  chosen  as  peishwa  by  Gwalior  rebels,        508 


-.    [Cawnpore;  Havelock;  Wheeler.] 
NepauL    [See  also  Goorkhas ;  Jung  Bahadoor],       .      169 
Newbbert,  Comet— kiUed  at  Nuseerabad,        .  183 

Newspaper  correspondents,  .  •  .  .      400 

.    [Fress.] 

Newspapers  of  India,  native,  .  .  46,217 

-^  English,    ...  205 

Nicholsov,  Brig.,  character  and  services,     .  298,  314 

f  operations  against  Sealkote  mutineers^  204 

_^  disarmed  native  troops  at  Umritsir,    287 

^,  defeat  of  enemy  at  Nujufighur,    .       299 

.,  killed  at  Delhi,  .  .  807 

Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  fidelity  to  the  English,  560 

Non-regulation,  provinces  and  districts,  .  15 

Nowgong,  mutiny  and  eventful  escapes,       .  180, 181 

NowElieiah,  station  destroyed  by  river-torrent,        .      551 
Nujufighur,  Nicholson's  victory  at,         .  .  299 

Nuseerabad,  mutiny  at,       .  .  .  .183 

Nynee  Tal,  refuge  at  hill-station,  .  114, 115,  ftc 

Onao,  battle  won  by  Havelock,         •  •  •      255 

Opium  Trade.    [See  also  China],  .  .  609 

Orb,  Mrs  and  Miss  Jackson,  sufferings  at  Lucknow,       423 
Orthography  of  Oriental  names  and  terms,  .        13 

Osborne,  Captain,  skilful  management  at  Rewahy         180 
Oude,  history  and  description,         .  .  .88 

,  royal  ^mily,  relations  of  E.  I.  C.  with,        .        84>88 

,  queen,  goes  to  England,  .  .  .88 

,  petition  from,        .  .  .  161 

,  discords  in  royal  family,         .  .      520 

,  army,  mutiny,  military  events — 

89,  399,  426,  543,  610,  &c 

,  gradual  pacification,    ....      610 

.  [CaiQpbell;  Havelock;  Lawrence;  Lucknow;  &c] 

OuTRAH,  Sir  James.    [Fersia.] 

,    plan  for  reconquering  Oude,  .      250 

J    nobly   yielded    command    to 

Havelock,     ......      262 

OuTRAM,  Sir  James,  wounded  in  entering  Lucknow,       268 

,  appointed  to  hold  Alum  Bagh,        870 

,  defeated  80,000  rebels  at,        .      391 

,  defeated  20,000  rebels  at,  .  401 

,  operations  in  taking  Lucknow,  415, 422 

• ,  military  councillor  at  Calcutta,       467 

f  volunteer  cavatiy  thanked  by,        526 


Falmbrstok,  Lord,  India  Bill, 

[India  bills ;  Farliament] 


564 
655 


Paoree,  Man  Singh  defeated  by  Napier  at, 

Farkbs,  Mr.    [China.] 

Parliament^  discussions  on  the  mutiny,  &c.,    218,  221,  448 

.  discussions,  on  India  bills,  &&,        .  664 

Farsce  address  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  •  .      289 
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Fuaee  rejoicingii  at  Bomlxiy,      .  •  ^1 

Patna,  distarbanoes  and  precaations,  152, 158,  267 

PxxL,  Captain  Sir  W.,  flerrices  witb  naTal  brigade 

atKndjna, 364 

FsEL,  Oaptain  Sir  W^  senrices  with  naTal  brigade 

at  Lucknow,         .....      866 
PxEL,  Captain  Sir  W.,  wonnded  at  Lucknow,      .  417 

,  died  at  Cawnpore,     .  .      475 

Peh-kwxi,  goYemor  at  Canton.    [China.] 
Pei-ho,  operations  in  river.    [China.] 


PEfiHT,  Colonel,  killed  at  Nnseerabad, 
— — -,  Qeneral,  operations  against  rebels, 

,  lolled  at  Knkerowlee, 

Fershadeepore,  mutiny  at^ 

Penia,  diBpntes  concerning  Herat>  &c., 

-,  war  declared  against, 

f  exx>editions  to, 

w,  capture  of  Bushire, 

,  action  at  Ehoosh-aub, 

-)  suicide  of  Stalker  and  Etlicrecj, 

— < — ,  operations  at  Mohamrah  and  Ahwaz, 

,  Treaty  of  Peace, 

Peshawur,  mutinies  and  precautions, 
Phillour,  precautions  against  mutiny, 
Platt,  Colonel,  killed  at  Mhow, 
Plowdev,  Mr,  his  position  at  Nagpoor, 

Captain,  services  with  Goorkhas, 
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